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Do  You  Know  A  Boy  Who  Is 
Waiting  For  This  Book? 

HE  may  have  the  few  tools  and  materials  to  be  found  in  every 
household,  or  he  may  possess  his  own  complete  chest  of  tools 
and  well-equipped  workshop,  but  something  is  lacking  —  He 
needs  ideas — suggestions  of  things  to  make  or  do.  He  is  tired  of  all 
the  things  that  he  and  his  companions  have  been  able  to  think  of.  Now 
there  are  hundreds  of  other  boys  scattered  all  over  this  big  countr}' 
who  have  many  new  and  interesting  ideas  he  has  never  thought  of, 
but  how  can  this  one  boy  ever  get  in  touch  with  all  these  others'?  In 
just  one  way — through  the  pages  of 

The  Boy  Mechanic 

The  Great  Book  of  700  Things  For  Boys  To  Do 

■These  original,  practical  suggestions  have  been  furnished  by  hundreds  of  boys  who  have 
actually  built  and  experimented  with  the  devices  they  are  now  telling  other  boys  how  to 
build.  In  no  other  way  could  a  book  containing  such  a  wide  and  interesting  variety  of 
contents  have  been  prepared,  for  no  one  author  or  staff  of  writers,  for  that  matter,  could 
have  possibly  gleaned  such  a  wealth  of  ideas   from    their   own    observation    and   experience. 

TL         R^xtr     ]\/lA/tUAni/>     Represents    the    Best    Accomplish- 
1  He    OOy     IVieCnaniC    ments  of  the  Mechanical  Genius 

for  the  material  used  in  the  book  is  a  careful  selection  of  only  those  articles  which  are  new, 
practical  and  of  more  than  ordinary  interest;  the  selection  having  been  made  by  mechanical 
experts  who  still  have  active  recollections  of  their  boyhood  interests. 

It  mves  complete  directions  for  making  all  the  things  boys  love  to  build  and  experiment 
with  in  the  fields  of  electricity,  mechanics,  sports,  arts  and  crafts  work,  magic,  etc.,  such  as 
Electrical   Appliances — Steam  and  Gas  Engines — Turbines — Motors — Wireless     and     Morse 


A  Few  Practical 
Features: 

I  A  l;i  rge  number  of  the 
things  described  may  be  made 
from  old  cast-off  articles 
which  the  average  boy  has  at 
his   disposal. 

U  Many  articles  involving  the 
purchase  of  only  a  few  cents' 
worth  of  material  will  be 
found  fully  as  serviceable  as 
similar  ones  costing  several 
ilollars. 

II  Scores  of  handy  things  the 
family  can  use  in  the  home 
are   described. 

H  Finally,  this  book  will  de- 
velop and  interest  the  boy 
along  mechanical  lines  and 
educate    him    at    his    play. 


_  raph     Sel  f-Propelled    Vehicles — Toboggans—  Ice 


"Wish 
I  knew 
what  to 

make" 


I  Joa t  s — Canoes — Paddle  B<  >a ts — Punts 

—  Camping  Outfits  —  Tents  —  Fishing  Tackle  —  Magic  Lanterns  — 
Searchlights — Cameras — Telescopes — Gliders,  Kites  and  Balloons — 
Electric  Furnaces — Lathes — Pottery  Kilns,  etc. 

A  boy  would  be  an  old  man  before  he  could  make  half  the  things 
described  in  this  wonderful  book.  It  is  entirely  different  from  any 
other  published  and  lias 

700  Articles-480  Pages-800  Illustrations 

17  x  1UI 

Price  $1.50  Postpaid  to  any  address 

It  is  clearly  printed  on  high-grade  book  paper  and  durably  bound 
in  cloth.  The  cover  is  of  an  attractive  design  in  four  colors  showing 
a  boy  building  a  small  boat.  There  are  ten  solid  pages  of  index  alone. 
Neither  care  nor  expense  have  been  spared  to  make  this  the  greatest 
boys'  book  published,  and  to  enable  as  many  boys  as  possible  to  have 
one,  the  price  has  been  made  absolutely  as  low  as  possible.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  think  of  a  way  of  investing  $1.50  that  would  benefit  a 
boy  as  much  as  through  the  purchase  of  one  of  these  book.s. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

The  Book  Department 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co  ,  Limited 

143-153  University  Ave.,   Toronto 
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PERFECT  PROTECTION 


From  rain,  snow,  lightning  and  wind  for  your  crops  and 
stock  is  assured  by  covering  your  barns,  stables  and  large 
buildings  with  the 

BIG  "GEORGE"  SHINGLE 

SIZE  24"x24" 

Rain,  which  rots  wooden   shingles,  cannot  penetrate  the  patent  four  locked   "GEORGE"   Shingle 

thf  »GnEORCrnF"0t  h?riY,    GE?,RGIT  8hin*!ed  r.°°f-    Fire  can"ot  burn  it.  and  the  fiercest  windstorm  passes  by 
tne   oiAJKGE   roof  and  leaves  it  undamaged,  as  it  is  securely  locked 

n^1^'^<>*GBM  Shingle  to  timplidty  itself  to  lay-jurthwamw,  nails  and  snips  required  and  it  is  very 

Farmers!    Your  perfect  protection  lies  in  the  "GEORGE"  Shingle  for  your 
b£n!!~t.h!"0SHAWA"  Shin«le  for  y<>ur  houses  and  smaller  buildings,  and  Pedlar's 
k       Perfect  Corrugated  Iron  (Painted  or  Galvanized)  for  your  siding. 

No  greater  cost  but  better  service  and  satisfaction 

"MADE  IN  CANADA"  by 

THE  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  Limited 

ESTABLISHED  1861 
HEAD  OFFICE  AND   FACTORY 

OSHAWA,  ONTARIO 


*iM*\ 


Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  London, 
Chatham,  Ottawa 
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FREE!!!        FREE!!!         FREE!!!        FREE!!! 

TO  FARMERS  AND  FARMERS'  SONS 


SHORT  WINTER  COURSES  at  the  ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  GUELPH 

The  only  expense  to  you  is  board  at  reasonable  rates  while  in  Guelph  and  reduced 

railway  fare. 

STOCK  AND  SEED  JUDGING— January  12th 


to  January  23rd,  1915.  Judging  Horses,  Sheep, 
Cattle  and  Swine;  Slaughter  tests;  lectures  on 
breeding,  feeding,  etc.  Judging  grains  and  seed 
of  other  farm  crops;  selection,  germination, 
purity,  etc. 

FRUIT  GROWING— January  26th  to  February 
6th,  1915.  Varieties,  nursery  stotl:,  spraying,  fer- 
tilizers, pruning,  marketing,  etc.  Classes  in  apple 
packing. 


POULTRY  RAISING— January  12th  to  Febru- 
ary 6th.  Poultry  houses,  breeding  and  mating, 
judging,  feeding,  winter  eggs,  fattening,  dressing, 
marketing,  etc. 

DAIRYING — 3  months'  course  in  factory  and 
farm  dairying — January  4th  to  March  19th,  1915. 
Summer  course  in  butter  and  cheese-making. 
Course  in  cow-testing  and  ice-cream  making. 
BEE-KEEPING— January  12th  to  January  23rd, 
1915.  Care  and  management,  swarming,  queen 
rearing,  diseases  and  treatment,  quality  of  honey, 
marketing,  etc. 


For  full  particulars  write  for  our  Short  Course  calendar,  which  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

G.  C.  CREELMAN,  President 
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Is  it  three  hours  to  town  in  a  buckboard 
— or  thirty  minutes  in  a  sturdy  Ford? 

More  than  seventeen  thousand  Canadian 
farmers  drive  Fords  because  they  make  the 
necessary  trips  to  town  during  the  busy 
season  in  the  shortest  possible  time — at  the 
smallest  possible  expense — and  they  don't 
eat  when  they  aren't  working. 

Ford  Touring  Car  $590.     Ford  Runabout   $540.     Ford 

Coupelet  $850.     Ford  Sedan  $1150.     Ford  Town  Car  $840. 

(All  cars  sold  fully  equipped  f.o.b.  Ford,  Ont.) 

Buyers  of  these  practical  cars  will  share  in  profits,  if 
we  sell  30,000  new  Ford  cars  between  August  1,  1914 
and  August  1,  1915.     Write  for  catalog  H. 


Ford,  Ontario 
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Get  the  Best  Out  of  Your  Farm 

When  you  fail  to  fertilize  your  farm — to  till  right — and  drain  it  properly,  you 
have  failed  to  get  the  best  out  of  it.  Sueeessful  farming — there  is  no  farm  giving 
forth    its   fullest  capacity   of  crop   that   isn't   drained. 

T'se  drain  tile  freely,  correctly  and  Jrdkiously,  and  Mother  Earth  shall  respond 
with  a  willingness  that  will  surprise  you.  Take  away  the  surface  water  and  convey 
it  to  a  point  where  it  shall  do  some  good,  or  no  harm.  Soil  rots  from  excessive 
moisture,  and  vegetation  Is  destroyed;  a  proper  drainage  system  removes  the  mois- 
ture,  purifying  the  soil,   and   retaining   moisture  in   dry   weather. 

Write'for  our  interesting  booklet  on  farm  drainage. 
Sent  free  on  request. 

The  Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Limited 

SWANSEA  ONTARIO 


We  Help   You 

to  Take  That 

Holiday! 

FF  you  want  to  earn  some 
extra  money  so  you  can 
take  a  holiday  this  winter, 
we  will  help  you  You 
supply  a  few  hours  of  your 
spare  time  each  week  and 
we  will  supply  the  money. 
There  are  many  people  in 
your  district  who  will  read 

FARMER'S 
MAGAZINE 

if  its  real  character  is  ex- 
plained to  them.  They 
will  readily  subscribe  if 
you  ask  them. 

/^N  each  subscription  we 
^^^allowyou  a  liberal  com- 
mission. By  giving  three 
or  four  hours  a  week  to  this 
work  you  can  earn  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

V^OU  will  enjoy  the  work 
and  will  find  it  one  of 
the  best  experiences  you 
can  get.  We  teach  vou 
how  to  SELL,  how  to  ap- 
proach meiv  and  get  their 
orders.  All  you  supply  is 
a  little  spare  time  and 
work. 

CEND  a  postal  card  to- 
day,  asking  us  to  show 
you  how  we  can  help  you 
earn  a  holiday  trip  this 
wi  iter. 

MacLean  Publishing    Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Tor«nt»,  Cin*di 
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THE   MONTH  AHEAD 

It  is  with  a  pardonable  pride  that  the 
editors  point  to  the  valuable  articles 
that  appear  in  this  issue.  Here  we  have 
a  high-class  Canadian  farm  journal  that 
lends  dignity  to  the  farm  home,  assists 
every  member  to  better  things,  and 
places  agricultural  occupation  on  a 
plane  where  it  can  take  its  place  along- 
side any  profession.  Note  the  contents 
of  this  issue. 

In  this,  the  first  issue  of  1915, 
Farmer's  Magazine  extends  greetings  to 
all  its  friends  for  a  prosperous  year. 

In  February,  ire  must  call  attention 
to  the  special  article  on  Prince  Edward 
County,  the  first  part  of  which  appears 
in  this  issue.  It  tells  of  the  great  good 
of  farmers  manufacturing  their  output. 
The  maple  sugar  business  is  treated  by 
W.  A.  Craick.  This  is  especially  inter- 
esting because  of  the  new  law  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  word  maple.  The  editor 
reviews  agriculture  and  the  war,  and 
introduces  many  stories  of  the  battle- 
field, and  the  opinion  of  experts  on  the 
outcome  for  Canada.  Street  clover  is 
replacing  alfalfa  in  some  sections.  Get 
this  story  in  the  February  issue.  Our 
veterinary  adviser  gives  an  article  on 
horses'  feet.  Other  articles  of  interest 
to  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  Mani- 
toba, Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  also 
appear.  The  story  of  the  Here  fords, 
Roadmaking  Autos  on  the  Farm,  and 
Poultry.  In  fact,  February  is  a  bumper 
poultry  number. 

The  illustrations,  articles,  hints,  an 
swers  and  discussions  are  above  the  or- 
dinary. E.  C.  Drury  is  preparing  an 
article  against  consolidated  schools  for 
an  early  issue. 

BEWARE  THE  FAKIR 

To  what  extent  do  readers  of  farm 
journals  get  all  there  is  to  be  gained 
irom  themt  The  ideas  contained  in  each 
issue  are  worth  many  dollars  to  the 
farm  revenues,  if  they  are  properly  ap- 
plied. 

Publishers  of  farm  papers  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  their  paper  away.  If  they 
do,  they  must  economize  some  way,  and 
generally  it  is  the  reader  who  pays  the 
shot,  in  lowered  tone  to  his  paper,  cheap 
looking  paper,  and  literary  trash.  There 
are  none  too  many  good  publications, 
and  every  farmer  can  soon  pick  out  the 
ones  worth  while.  Just  as  the  farmer 
himself  would  scorn  to  take  out  his  pro- 
duce for  the  mere  cost  of  haulage,  as 
some  city  people  recently  expected  him 
to  do  with  his  apples,  so  publishers  of 
high-class  farm  papers  expect  a  reason- 
able return  for  the  goods  sent  out. 

The  publishers  of  Farmer's  Magazine 
never  authorize  any  representative  to 
give  premiums  or  to  club  Farmer's  with 
other  magazines  at  reduced  rates.  If  you 
are  offered  Farmer's  Magazine  with  a 
premium  or  at  a  price  only  sufficient  to 
pay  postage,  we  strongly  advise  the 
keeping  of  the  money  in  your  pockets. 
Often  a  telegram  or  letter  to  the  house, 
giving  a  description  of  the  person  mak- 
ing the  offers,  will  help  to  rid  this  coun- 
try of  a  very  undesirable  class  of  people. 


JANUARY,  1915 


F.  M.  CHAPMAN,  B.A.,  Man.  Editor 
ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN,  Assoc.  Editor 
J.  I.  CODDINGTON,  Pb.B.,  Cir.  Man. 
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Ahead  of  You 

Somewhere — Near  or  Far — 
Lies  the 

-JGoodyear  Tire 


Every  Tire  Trouble 

Brings  You  Nearer  to  Buying  Goodyears 

Tire  efficiency  has  become  so  pronounced  a  science,  that  men  no  longer  have  to 
buy  on  conjecture  or  guess.  To-day,  most  users  know  what  to  seek  in  a  tire.  And 
those  who  are  experiencing  tire  trouble  are  surely  coming  to  Goodyears,  the  tires  that 
have  long  won  and  held  first  place. 


Consistent  Quality 

Consistent  quality  has  won  for  Good- 
years.  Where  others  must  experiment 
and  change  at  the  expense  of  users,  Good- 
year tires  continue  to  give  utmost  service 
through  super-quality. 

For  Goodyears  are  well-balanced  tires. 
Their  quality  and  workmanship  through- 
out are  uniform.  And  the  quality  is  al- 
ways the  same,  whatever  the  size  of  the 
tire.  Such  master  construction  insures 
the  tire  economy  and  satisfaction  that 
men  have  come  to  take  for  granted  in 
Goodyears. 

Four  Goodyear  Thoughts 

When  other  tires  fail  they  bring  you 
nearer  to  Goodyears  in  this  way: 

Every  rim  -  cut  is 
bound  to  remind  you 
that  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
avoid  this. 


Every-  blow  -  out 
should  suggest  that  our 
"On- Air"  cure  ends  a 
very  frequent  cause. 


G 


YEAR 

CANADA 
No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All- Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


OOD 

NAD 


Every  loose  tread  will  urge  reduction 
of  this  risk.  In  Goodyears — by  a  patent 
method — we  reduce  it  by  60  per  cent. 

Every  puncture  suggests  our  double- 
thick  All-Weather  tread.  So  does  skid- 
ding.   So  does  wear. 

And  Canada"  Made 

And  Goodyears  are  made  in  Canada,  at 
our  Bowmanville,  Ontario,  factory.  Here 
exclusive  methods  and  equipment  and 
master  workmen  assure  you  of  utmost 
value  that  can  be  put  into  a  tire. 

The  result  is  maximum  sturdiness,  the 

limit  of  safety,  the  minimum  of  trouble. 

You  want  the  benefit.     Soon  or  late  that 

want  will  bring  you  to  these  matchless 

Goodyear  tires.  -  From 

that  day  on  you  will 

never  give  them  up. 

Start  now — when  our 
All-Weather  tread  of- 
fers winter  security 
such  as  no  other  tread 
can  offer. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Head  Office,  TORONTO,  ONT.  Factory,  BOWMANVILLE,  ONT. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
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The  War  and  Our  Sugar :  By  w.  a.  cmkk 


IN  THESE  luxurious 
modern  days,  when  the 
standard  of  living  has 
advanced  beyond  the  far- 
thest dreams  of  the  last 
generation,  certain  commo- 
dities have  come  to  possess 
a  relative  importance  that 
was  denied  them  half  a 
century  ago.  Among  them 
sugar  bulks  largely.  It 
ranks  high  among  the 
foodstuffs  consumed  by 
the  nation.  It  is  eaten  in 
many  forms.  It  is"  utilized 
by  manufacturers  in  thou- 
sands of  ways.  It  is  an 
essential  item  in  every 
housekeeper's  commissari- 
at. Were  the  public  for 
any  reason  to  be  deprived 
of  its  use  or  were  they  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the 
supply,  there  would  be  a 
noticeable  shaking-up  in 
the  character  of  the  aver- 
age person's  daily  allow- 
ance of  food. 

Yet  the  great  European 
War  has  precipitated  a  situation  that 
threatens  seriously  to  interfere  with 
Canada's  share  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  sugar.  With  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  warring  against  each 
other,  with  vast  stretches 
of  country  devastated  and 
with  an  almost  complete 
withdrawal  of  labor  from 
fields  and  factories,  there 
is  bound  to  be  an  immense 
shortage  in  the  European 
supply.  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany, 
France  and  Belgium  are 
all  large  producers  of  beet 
sugar  and  in  each  instance 
a  tremendous  curtailment 
of  output  must  be  the  out- 
come this  fall  as  a  result 
of  military  operations.  Of 
course  the  demand  itself  in 
these  countries  is  bound  to 
fall  off,  but  the  reduction 
will  not  be  sufficient  by  any 
means  to  admit  of  the  us- 


An   Industry  that  May  be    Thrust  on  the  Canadian 
Farmer  and  Incidentally  Multiply  His  Revenues 


The  mpn  at  work  topping-  these  sugar  beets  are  Belgians.  Many 
were  employed  in  Ontario  last  year.  They  get  good  wages,  but 
they  earn   It. 


The  Dominion  Agricultural  Department  is  be- 
ing stirred  into  action  over  the  situation  that 
is  like})/  to  obtain  on  our  farms  next  year.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  for  them  to  step  in  and  try 
to  direct  the  seeding  operations  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Give  agriculture  assistance  to  secure  men 
to  help  give  them  reliable  data  as  to  probable 
markets,  open  up  financial  avenues  for  co- 
operative undertaking,  advise  as  to  the  soil 
characteristics  in  a  certain  area,  and  then  en- 
deavor to  follow  up  their  advice  by  assistance 
in   the   marketing   of   the  product. — Editor. 


When   the  factory  Is   crowded   piles  of  the  beets  have  to  be  made 
alongside  the  car  track. 


ual  exportation  of  surplus 
production  to  non-produc- 
ing countries. 

The  estimated  sugar 
crop  of  the  world  for  1913- 
1914  amounted  to  18,927,- 
214  tons,  of  which  the 
European  beet  sugar  crop, 
produced  in  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Russia  total- 
led 8,475,000  tons,  or  very 
nearly  45  per  cent.  Of  the 
latter  Germany  produced 
2,725,000  tons;  Austria, 
1,750,000  tons;  Russia, 
1,750,000  tons;  France, 
800,000  tons  and  Holland 
and  Belgium  each  about 
230,000  tons.  Germany, 
the  largest  producer  of 
beet  sugar  in  the  world, 
will  not  only  have  her  pro- 
duction curtailed  by  the 
war,  but  will  be  unable  to 
export  much  of  her  pro- 
duct, and  the  same  is  true 
oi  the  other  warring  coun- 
tries. 

The  nation  which  will 
feel  the  shortage  most  severely  is 
Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  pro- 
duces no  sugar  herself  but  on  the  other 
hand  she  consumes  more  sugar  per 
capita  than  any  other  country.  Her 
annual  consumption  is 
placed  at  about  2,200,000 
tons  or  95%  lbs.  per  cap- 
ita, as  against  88 .  95  lbs.  in 
Germany;  43.41  lbs.  in 
France  and  24.33  lbs.  in 
Russia.  Great  Britain  has 
hitherto  derived  about  one- 
half  of  her  sugar  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  buy- 
ing principally  from  Ger- 
many. The  rest,  she  has 
obtained  from  the  Indies, 
both  East  and  West.  The 
cutting  off  of  the  European 
supply  this  fall  is  driving 
her  into  the  cane  sugar 
market  for  practically  all 
her  sugar  for  the  needs  of 
the  immediate  future. 
The  other  great  sugar- 
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consuming  country  of  the  world  is  the 
United  States.  Last  year  the  Republic 
absorbed  3,743,139  tons,  an  allowance  of 
6o.4  lbs.  for  each  person.  This  supply 
was  derived  from  Cuba,  which  shipped 
nearly  2,000,000  tons;  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  domestic 
market  The  latter  contributed  833,022 
tons,  of  which  625,314  was  beet  and  the 
balance  cane.  The  United  States  does 
not  need  to  draw  from  Europe  for  any  of 
her  sugar,  so  that  she  will  only  feel  the 
pinch  through  the  increased  demand  for 
the  cane  sugars  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere, coming  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  non-producing  countries  of  the 
old  world. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  imported  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31st,  1914, 
a  total  of  314,266  tons  of  sugar,  of  which 
4,295  tons  was  refined  and  the  balance 
raw.  The  largest  quantities  of  her  raw 
sugar  were  brought  in  from  British 
Guiana,  Cuba,  San  Domingo  and  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies.  Domestic  production  of 
beet  sugar  in  the  three  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories of  the  Dominion  amounted  in  1913 
to  12,157  tons,  giving  a  total  supply  of 
326,423  tons  of  sugar  for  the  Canadian 
people.  As  exports  of  sugar  only  amount- 
ed to  728,987  lb.,  principally  to  Newfound- 
land, it  may  be  said  that  practically  all 
this  sugar  was  consumed  at  home.  Plac- 
ing Canada's  population  at  7,500,000, 
this  means  that  her  per  capita  consump- 
tion is  97.5  lb.,  which  is  greater  than  that 
of  Great  Britain. 

THE  DEMAND  IS  COMING. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
facts  that  during  the  next  year  or  two,  or 
at  least  until  the  European  production  of 
beet  sugar  is  back  to  its  normal  propor- 
tions, there  will  be  an  excessive  demand 
on  those  sources  of  supply  from  which 
Canada  has  been  accustomed  to  draw  in 
the  past.  With  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  competing  for  the  cane 
sugar  crops  of  Cuba  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  not  only  will 
prices  continue  to  soar  but  there  will  be 
a  likelihood  of  a  very  decided  shortage 
in  the  supply.  Steps  have  already  been 
taken  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  safeguard  the  national  supply 
and  to  keep  prices  down  and  it  is  hinted 
that  even  here  in  Canada  some  secret  ne- 
gotiations have  been  carried  on  between 
the  Government  and  the  refiners  looking 
to  the  prevention  of  unduly  inflated 
prices.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact 
cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  country  is 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  sugar  famine.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  there,  will  not  be  enough 
sugar  to  go  round,  should  hostilities  in 
Europe  continue  indefinitely. 

The  situation  inevitably  draws  one's  at- 
tention to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  re- 
lief through  the  further  development  of 
domestic  resources.  Canada  has  already 
demonstrated  that  she  can  produce  sugar 
beets  of  excellent  quality  and  manufac- 
turers have  shown  that  the  finest  grades 
of  sugar  can  be  made  from  them.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  present 
calamitous  war  may  not  prove  the  means 
of  reviving  this  important  industry  and 


The  beets  are  weighed  on  impartial  scales. 

giving  it  a  forward  impetus  that  will 
carry  it  to  a  position  where  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  agriculturists  of  the 
country. 

SOME  CANADIAN  EXPERIENCES. 

Canada's  experiences  as  a  producer  of 
beet  sugar  have  not  been  of  the  most  en- 
couraging kind.  Quoting  from  a  Govern- 
report:  "Our  early  experiences  with 
sugar  beets  and  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  Canada,  extending  over  the 
years  1881-1891,  are  recorded  in  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  William  Saunders  on  the  Pro- 
duction and  Manufacture  of  Beet  Sugar 
(1892).  Promoters  and  experts  had  come 
over  from  German  and  France,  fine  pros- 
pectuses were  issued,  Government  sub- 
sidies were  voted  and  paid  out,  capital 
was  subscribed,  contracts  with  farmers 
were  made  for  growing  beets  in  the  East- 
ern Townships,  and  factories  were  built 
The  most  favorable  account  of  operations 
given  shows  that  in  one  year  at  the  last- 
named  factory  10,500  tons  of  beets  were 
treated  in  a  campaign  of  58  days.  At  the 
Coaticook  factory  a  distillery  was  added 
to  the  plant  for  converting  the  refuse 
molasses  into  alcohol,  and  in  the  second 
year  they  had  continuous  working  of  60 
days.  The  product  was  180  tons  of  white 
sugar  and  2,500  gallons  of  molasses,  and 
the  molasses  was  converted  into  alcohol 
in  the  annexed  distillery. 

"But  the  greatest  trouble  was  said  to 
be  that  the  undertaking  was  not  sufficient- 
ly backed  by  capitalists,  and  in  1883  it 
was  announced  that  the  factory  was 
closed,  that  most  of  the  movable  machin- 
ery had  been  sold  and  the  enterprise  aban- 
doned. The  factory  at  Berthier  fared  no 
better.  There  was  an  unfortunate  failure 
in  the  beet  crop  the  first  year.  The  total 
quantity  received  was  said  to  be  about 
2,600  tons,  of  which  several  hundred  tons 
were  frozen  and  a  proportion  of  them 
rotted  before  they  could  be  used.  The  re- 
turns fell  so  far  short  of  what  was  ex- 
pected that  the  close  of  the  season  found 
the  company  in  financial  difficulties.  But 
under  such  circumstances,  and  as  the 
business  is  now  understood,  no  other  for- 
tune could  have  awaited  the  ventures 
made  in  the  Eastern  Townships;  and  the 
record  of  factories  in  that  locality  may 
be  dismissed  from  consideration  in  any 
rational  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of 
the  success  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in 
Canada." 

The  second  attempt  to  manufacture 
sugar  from  beets  grown  in  Canada  was 
made  about  the  opening  of  the  century. 
Four  factories  were  built  and  equipped 


in  Ontario  and  one  a  little  later  on  in 
Alberta.  The  Ontario  factories  were  lo- 
cated at  Wiarton,  Dresden,  Berlin  and 
Wallaceburg;  that  in  Alberta  at  Ray- 
mond. The  Wiarton  plant  was  operated 
for  two  seasons  and  then  closed  down; 
that  at  Dresden  fared  little  better  and 
was  soon  after  dismantled  and  its  ma- 
chinery removed  to  Wisconsin.  The  Ber- 
lin factory  struggled  along  with  indiffer- 
ent success  until  1909,  when  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  company  operating  the  Wal- 
laceburg factory.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  done  better  than  the  others.  Still, 
the  industry  was  prosecuted  under  great 
handicaps.  It  was  found  that  the  cold 
climate  made  it  difficult  except  at  large 
cost  to  protect  stores  of  beets  against 
winter  frosts,  and  that  if  roots  thawed 
before  the  sugar  contents  were  extracted 
their  value  was  lost.  This  meant  a  com- 
paratively short  campaign  for  the  fac- 
tory, and  a  long  period  of  idleness  before 
the  next  season's  crop  was  harvested, 
conditions  which  were  a  serious  strain  on 
capital. 

AN  ALBERTA  SUGAR  MILL. 

The  factory  at  Raymond,  Alberta,  was 
erected  in  1903.  The  company  was  also 
authorized  to  engage  in  ranching  and 
farming  as  well  as  sugar-making.  This 
industry  has  been  carried  along  success- 
fully, its  great  advantage  lying  in  the 
fact  that  it  saves  the  freight  rate,  which 
has  to  be  paid  by  the  refiners  in  Eastern 
Canada  or  British  Columbia.  Much  of 
the  beet  supply  required  by  the  factory 
is  grown  on  the  company's  own  lands. 

The  handicap  to  which  the  Ontario 
plants  were  put  in  having  to  close  down 
for  nine  months  of  the  year  received  a 
partial  relief  in  1907  when  the  customs 
tariff  was  amended  to  enable  manufac- 
turers of  beet  sugar  to  import  raw  sugar 
from  any  country  at  the  British  prefer- 
ential rate,  to  the  extent  of  twice  the 
quantity  refined  from  sugar  produced 
from  Canadian  beet-root.  This  enabled 
the  Wallaceburg  factory  to  run  all  the 
year  round,  using  domestic  beets  for 
three  months  and  refining  raw  sugar  im- 
ported from  Europe  for  the  remaining 
nine  months.  The  proportion  of  raw 
sugar  that  could  be  imported  in  this  way 
was  reduced  after  1909  to  equal  quanti- 
ties, an  arrangement  which  terminates  at 
the  end  of  the  present  year. 

With  the  heavy  increase  in  the  cost  of 
raw  cane  sugar  imported  for  the  use  of 
the  refineries,  the  amount  of  duty  to  be 
paid  by  the  refiners  has  gone  up  from 
about  40%  cents  per  hundred  to  over 
$1  per  hundred.  This  means  valuable  pro- 
tection for  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers, 
who,  of  course,  have  no  duty  to  pay  on 
such  of  their  raw  material  as  is  grown  in 
the  country.  So  long  as  the  cane  sugar 
refiners  have  to  pay  the  heavier  duty, 
just  so  long  will  the  beet  sugar  manu- 
facturers enjoy  the  advantage.  Hitherto 
one  of  their  complaints  was  that  they 
could  not  obtain  their  raw  material  and 
work  it  up  as  cheaply  as  the  cane  sugar 
refiners  could  import  their  raw  material, 
cane  sugar  being  grown  in  tropical  coun- 
tries where  labor  was  very  cheap. 
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Where  the  beets  are  grown  at  points  away  from  the  local  factory,  the  farmers  haul  them  to  a  siding  where  the  cars  are 
loaded  by  hand.  It  is  indeed  big  work  when  you  add  to  this  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  the  cars  by  reason  of  bad  roads  and  railway 
lack  of  accommodation,  the  money  has  to  be  good  to  tempt  repeat  orders  with  the  growers.  But  the  fact  of  these  repeat  orders  speaks 
well  for  the  money  that  is  in  the  business  for  the  farmer. 


The  beet  sugar  manufacturers  contract 
with  the  farmers  of  the  district  for  their 
supply  of  sugar  beets.  The  requisite  seed 
is  supplied  at  the  factories,  directions 
are  given  as  to  the  best  methods  of  culti- 
vation and  when  the  product  is  finally  de- 
livered payment  is  made  as  per  the  con- 
tract. This  year,  thanks  to  the  excellent 
position  in  which  the  industry  stands  as 
a  result  of  the  war,  the  two  Ontario  fac- 
tories shared  the  prospective  profits  with 
the  farmers  by  allowing  them  a  bonus  on 
all  beets  delivered. 

PLENTY  OF  SEED. 

So  far  as  seed  for  next  year's  opera- 
tions is  concerned,  there  is  not  going  to 
be  any  shortage  apparently,  though  in 
the  past  this  was  obtained  from  Europe. 
The  Wallaceburg  factory  has  been  ex- 
perimenting in  raising  its  own  seed,  it 
being  one  of  the  first  in  America  to  do 
so.  A  year  ago  it  grew  enough  to  raise 
40,000  lb.  of  beet  seed  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  next  year.  This  will  be  enough 
for  practically  3,000  acres.  The  balance 
of  the  seed  needed  to  meet  requirements, 
it  being  the  intention  to  contract  for 
15,000  acres  at  Wallaceburg  and  Berlin, 
will  be  forthcoming,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  officials. 

According  to  all  accounts  the  past  sea- 
son has  been  a  very  favorable  one  for  the 
industry.  The  weather  during  the  sum- 
mer was  fine  and  the  fall  conditions  could 
not  have  been  better.  As  a  result  both 
the  Ontario  factories  have  a  great  stock 
of  beets  on  hand,  the  storage  sheds  being 
filled  to  capacity  and  large  quantities  be- 
ing heaped  in  the  yards.  The  farmers 
who  grew  them  will  probably  receive  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $700,000  for  them, 


which    is    certainly    a    sum    not    to    be 
despised. 

Occasional  criticisms  have  been  heard 
as  to  the  unprofitableness  of  growing 
sugar  beets  but  this  has  been  due  more 
to  erroneous  methods  of  calculating  costs 
than  to  any  actual  loss  in  cultivation. 
Practically  all  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Tariff  Committee  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment in  1905  went  to  prove  that  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets  was  advantageous 
to  the  farmers. 

FARMERS   SAY   IT   PAYS. 

H.  J.  French,  of  Dresden,  who  spoke 
for  a  number  of  farmers  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town,  said  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  profitable  industry  for  the 
farmers  and  that  of  five  hundred  men  to 
whom  he  had  spoken,  not  one  held  it  to  be 
otherwise. 

Frank  Shaw,  of  Chatham  township, 
said:  "I  have  been  in  the  beet  business 
from  the  beginning  here  and  I  have  found 
it  to  be  a  profitable  crop;  in  fact  I  get 
more  money  out  of  the  beet  crop  than 
any  other  crop  that  grows,  that  is  when 
the  crop  is  handled  in  the  right  way." 

George  H.  Oak,  speaking  for  a  deputa- 
tion from  Alvinston,  said:  "I  have  been 


In  February,  the  story  of  the  On- 
tario farmer  who  won  the  $100- 
prize  in  growing  Marquis  Wheat 
will  appear.  Also  W.  L.  Smith's 
second  article  on  intensive  farming 
in  Prince  Edward  County,  where 
$1,000,000  was  paid  by  canning  fac- 
tories to  the  farmers. 


a  beet  grower  for  the  last  five  years.  My 
crop  this  year  will  return  me  somewhere 
about  700  tons  on  the  fifty  acres.  I  will 
have  an  outlay  of  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500.  I  won't  quite  reach 
that  but  pretty  nearly.  My  net  profit  off 
this  year's  crop  will  be  somewhere  about 
$2,500  on  fifty  acres.  This  is  not  including 
the  land  nor  my  own  or  my  family's  help. 
On  the  whole  I  found  the  sugar  beets  the 
most  profitable  crop  we  could  raise  on  the 
farm." 

Isaac  Skinner,  of  Bosworth,  gave  evi- 
dence: "I  have  been  growing  beets  for 
the  past  four  years  and  I  find  it  the  most 
profitable  crop  that  I  can  grow.  I  farm 
200  acres  of  fairly  good  land  and  I  find 
that  beets  is  the  only  crop  that  will  pay 
the  expenses  and  have  anything  left." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  statements  that 
were  made  to  the  Tariff  Committee  and 
they  might  be  multiplied  many  times. 
Practically  every  farmer,  who  was  ex- 
amined, maintained  that  the  growing  of 
the  beets  was  profitable  and  urged  that 
nothing  be  done  to  the  detriment  of  the 
industry.  To  this  might  be  added  some 
figures  compiled  by  the  Dominion  Sugar 
Company  to  show  the  relative  value  of 
wheat,  oats,  corn  and  beet  crops  in 
Ontario : 

Wheat     Oats      Corn      Beets 

Ploughing    $2.00    $2.00    $2.00    $2.00 

Preparing  seed  bed     1.75        1.75        1.75        1.75 

Sowing     40  .40  .40  .40 

Seed     1.80        1.10  .30        1.50 

Cultivating    2.50        2.50 

Thinning 6.00 

Hoeing    3.00 

Cutting  and  shock- 
ing     80  .80        1.40 

Husking    3.50 

Hauling  to  barn...       .60  .60  .60 

Twine    35  .35        •• 

Ploughing  out 1-50 

Continued  on  Page  71. 


Alameda  and  Its  Wheat :  by  f.  c.  Macke 
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teams — go  out  at  seven   in   the   morning   creates   a  very 
his  five  boys  are  active  and    enthusiastic  farmers. 


Mr. 


How  Big  John  Young  Among  Good  Neighbors  Made  His  14,000 
Bushels  of  No.  1  Hard  During  the  Past  Year 


ROLLING  wheat  lands  of  unsurpassed 
fertility  surround  the  Southern 
Saskatchewan  towns  of  Alameda 
and  Oxbow.  There  where  the  bare-backed 
uplands  of  the  tortuous  Souris  River  in- 
vite the  fancies  of  the  farmer,  there  has 
blossomed  out  an  agricultural  civilization 
that  boasts  of  as  fine  farms,  as  com- 
panionable a  people,  and  as  lucrative  a 
business  as  exists  on  top  of  the  globe. 
Perhaps  the  deep,  block  soil,  unencum- 
bered by  sage  brush,  is  the  primal  rea- 
son for  the  wealth  of  field  and  farmstead. 
Yet  nature  cannot  claim  the  entire  credit. 
The  character  of  the  men,  the  grit  and 
brawn  of  the  pioneers  who  ox-teamed  over 
one  hundred  miles  their  early  outfits  into 
this  district,  have  turned  the  rose-bloom- 
ing wild  lands,  the  former  habitat  of  the 
bison  and  the  coyote,  into  producing 
plants  yielding  forty- 
bushel-to-the-acre  Red  Fife 
and  Marquis  wheat. 

"We  have  the  best  land 
in  North  America,"  is  the 
confident  assertion  of  every 
farmer  you  meet.  And 
truly  indeed,  these  open- 
hearted  people  of  the 
plains  have  something  of 
which  they  may  well  be 
proud.  A  modern  civiliza- 
tion with  all  the  comforts 
of  schools,  churches,  news- 
papers, telephones  and 
rural  mail,  has  succeeded 
upon  the  virgin  soil  where 
only  a  few  years  back,  the 
foot  of  a  white  man  had 
never  trod.  It  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  age.  Like 
the  wonderful  electrical 
conveniences  of  the  Mar- 
pie's  farm  near  Hartnev  ,„  .  . 
r       ,  .,      ,    ,  .  Mixed  farming 

as   described   by  me   in    a  success 


What  makes  one  farmer  poor  and  another  one 
rich?  This  question  has  often  obtruded  into 
one's  thoughts  as  one  visits  neighborhoods  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  The  answer  must  lie 
largely  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  triumphs  over 
environment  and  circumstance.  In  wheat  grow- 
ing this  aspect  of  the  case  is  uppermost,  for 
by  the  results  here  shown,  it  is  persistent  appli- 
cation of  knowledge,  common  sense  and  right 
cultural  methods  that  have  produced  the  14,000 
bushels  of  wheat  on  the  Young  farm  last  year. 
Alameda  has  certainly  had  a  good  soil  but  good 
soils  soon  play  out  unless  fertilized  with  brains. 
It  will  be  noted  that  mixed  farming  ideas  pre- 
vail in  this  big  wheat  centre. 


previous  issue,  this  whole  section  is  brim- 
full  of  interesting  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  big  men  of  the  countryside 
is  John  T.  Young.  The  hard  gravel  road 
leading  south  of  Alameda  passes  through 
his  property.    Here  he  has  built  up  a  fer- 


and  good   plowing  are  the  socrets  of  John   Young's  farming 
He  believes  the  Shorthorn  is  the  best  general  farm  cow. 


tility  of  soil,  a  family  of  mostly  boys,  and 
a  reputation  for  good  judgment,  public 
service  and  a  helpful  neighborliness,  that 
might  well  be  the  envy  of  any  middle-aged 
citizen.  John  Young  is  still  young.  Born 
in  1860  in  that  good,  old,  agricultural 
township  of  Scarboro,  Ontario,  he  came 
West  in  1882  and  teamed  his  small  bundle 
of  worldly  possessions  from  Brandon  over 
the  raw  prairie.  Here  he  took  up  a  home- 
stead. For  ten  years  his  wheat  had  to  be 
teamed  to  Deloraine  or  to  Mossomin,  both 
of  them  ninety  miles  away.  The  price  was 
only  fifty  and  sixty  cents  per  bushel  at 
that.   But  he  persevered. 

Other  stout-hearted   men   settled  here 
near  the  American  border  also.    Many  of 
these  are  still  in  the  neighborhood  and 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  early  toil.    Wheat 
has  been  the  backbone  of  their  successes. 
The  demons  of  hail,  frost 
or  failure  rarely  visit  this 
this  section  so  that  a  com- 
plete  crop   failure   is   not 
within  the  memory  of  these 
men. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for 
this,  lies  in  the  methods 
followed.  These  men  were 
all  good  plowmen,  and 
loved  livestock.  Rarely  can 
such  a  combination  on  even 
a  poor  farm  fail  to  make 
good.  The  boy,  who  was 
brought  up  to  draw  a 
straight  furrow  behind  a 
strapping  fine  team  of 
Clydesdales,  while  a  few 
Shorthorns  tramp  at  ran- 
dom around  his  headlands, 
has  been  started  aright 
and  when  he  has  become 
old,  the  habits  seldom  de- 
part. 

Mixed  farming  is  a  big 
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feature  of  the  Alameda  country.  John 
Young  drove  me  across  his  half-section 
pasture  field  to  see  a  carload  of  steers 
feeding  with  the  cows  and  calves.  In- 
cidentally we  pumped  water  at  a  never- 
failing  well.  The  stock  would  do  credit 
to  Eastern  stables  of  pure-bred  breeders. 

"I  ship  a  carload  of  steers  every  fall," 
said  he.  "These  I  enjoy  raising  and  I  try 
to  produce  the  best.  They  are  healthy, 
because  I  do  not  pamper  them  in  the  win- 
ter and  they  grow  right  ahead,  like  that 
youngster  over  yonder  that  was  busy 
working  out  his  midday  meal  from  his 
big,  red  mother's  generous  supply." 

R.  H.  Scott,  who  owns  a  big  ranch  in 
the  valley  below,  has  sheep,  hogs  and 
cattle  in  big  droves.  He  also  buys  and 
ships  from  his  office  in  town.  The  scene, 
as  one  overlooked  the  ranch,  with  his  fine 
red-painted  buildings  in  the  centre,  would 
gladden  the  eye  of  the  old  patriarchs 
whose  herds  were  on  a  thousand  hills. 

"I  have  shipped  many  carloads  out  of 
here,"  said  he.  "For  hogs  I  am  paying 
seven  cents  to-day.  Those  two  teams  just 
coming  around  the  corner,  have  driven  in 
twenty  miles  this  morning  with  their 
hogs.  A  little  while  ago  I  paid  out  $2,200 
to  one  man  for  hogs.  Sheep  are  wanted 
just  as  fast  as  the  farmers  can  get  their 
fields  fenced  with  woven  wire.  I  was  paid 
seventeen  cents  a  pound  for  wool  last 
spring  at  my  farm  gate,  and  there  is  al- 
ways a  call  for  mutton  at  profitable 
prices.  $1,000  worth  of  wool  left  this 
station  alone  last  spring." 

The  railway  station  gave  further  evi- 
dence of  animal  husbandry  a  large  num- 
ber of  milk  cows  pointed  to  a  fairly  profit- 
able dairy  business  in  the  vicinity.  The 
fact  that  Saskatchewan's  creamery  busi- 
ness has  developed  so  enormously  in  seven 
years  as  told  by  Mr.  Thomson,  is  evidence 
enough. 

To  the  north,  John  Henderson  has  made 
some  milk  records  with  the  beginnings  of 
an  Ayrshire  herd  for  which  he  has  pur- 
chased some  choice  animals.  Walter 
Workman,  across  the  happy  land  in  an- 
other direction — that  of  Oxbow,  has  a 
silo,  raises  fine  corn,  and  milks  thirty 
cows. 

In  fact,  instance  after  instance  around 
this  centre  could  be  mentioned  of  success- 


Big-hearted  John  Young  watching  his  young- 
est boy  taking  the  new  motor  car  into  the 
garage  which  they  constructed  themselves  this 
summer.  The  auto  on  the  prairie  has  become 
a  necessity. 


ful  farmers,  each  one  the  centre  of  a 
most  interesting  story  of  migration  and 
success.  The  C.P.R.  have  recognized  the 
possibility  of  mixed  farming  and  smaller 
farms  and  have  established  here  a  160- 
acre  farm  with  model  buildings  and  equip- 
ment for  a  small,  mixed  farm. 

But  wheat  is  still  the  coup  de  force  in 
yearly  farm  budgets.  Wheat  that  turns 
out  like  it  did  in  the  pioneer  days!  More 
plump  No.  1  Northern  carloads  leave  this 
station,  proportionately,  than  in  the  great 
majority  of  elevator  points  in  the  West. 

The  other  secret  of  it  is  cultivation. 
The  plowing  match,  the  summer  fallow, 
and  the  manure  spreader  are  contribut- 
ing causes.  The  evidences  of  success  are 
on  every  section.  New  houses,  comfort- 
able barns,  well-tilled  fields,  automobiles 
and  good  roads  all  preach  dollar  wheat 
and  consistent  cultivation. 

Alfalfa  is  getting  a  foothold.  J.  S. 
McCaughey,  a  local  experimenting  farmer 
of  thirty-two  years'  standing  here,  took 
eleven  big  loads  off  a  ten-acre  field  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  The  second  crop  de- 
spite the  unprecedented  hot,  dry  weather 
of  the  past  summer  was  showing  fine 
again  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

John  Young  farms  some  three  and  a 
half  sections  of  land.  His  five  boys  are 
all  active  and  enthusiastic  farmers.  To- 
gether they  make  perhaps  the  best  com- 
bination of  father  and  sons,  that  it  has 
been   my   pleasure  to   see.     Perfect  har- 


mony exists.  Each  one's  judgment  is  re- 
spected and  each  falls  to  his  end  of  the 
work  as  easily  as  any  ordered  division  of 
labor.  They  own  a  threshing  outfit  of 
their  own.  This  year  the  splendid  acres 
of  wheat  gave  a  promise  of  yield  that 
later  reports  have  justified.  An  average 
of  thirty  bushels  was  made  over  the  whole 
wheat  seeding.  Nearly  15,000  bushels  of 
choice  wheat  fills  their  granaries.  While 
they  had  upwards  of  6,000  bushels  of 
oats. 

There  was  no  wild  oats  to  speak  of  in 
this  land.  The  weed  problem  is  great  but 
good  cultivation  is  overcoming  it. 

Mr.  Young  believes  in  summer-fallow. 
Over  400  acres  are  kept  bare  and  worked 
with  cultivators  every  season.  Upon  this 
all  the  manure  made  at  the  stables  is 
hauled  by  manure-spreaders  which  dis- 
tribute a  light  coat  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
The  burning  of  straw  is  not  practised 
now  by  the  best  farmers.  The  cattle  are 
turned  around  the  piles  and  allowed  to 
work  it  down  into  shape  for  spreading. 

All  the  power  in  the  fields  on  this  farm 
is  supplied  by  horses.  To  see  five  or  six 
three-horse  teams  go  out  at  seven  in  the 
morning  into  the  seeding  or  cultivating 
work,  creates  a  very  enterprising  pic- 
ture. The  engine  problem  never  appealed 
to  Mr.  Young.  Apparently  many  other 
farmers  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, if  one  is  to  judge  from  the  scrap- 
iron  monsters  standing  on  many  head- 
lands. 

"There  are  several  reasons,"  said  he. 
"In  the  first  place  the  engine  packs  the 
soil  too  hard.  Plowing  is  not  so  well  done 
I  can  show  you  a  difference  of  ten  bushels 
to  the  acre  on  farms  that  used  tractors 
instead  of  horses. 

"Another  reason  is  that  the  running  of 
the  engine  and  plows  takes  too  many 
men,  and  when  repairs  are  to  be  made 
many  men  are  unable  to  attend  to  it  while 
the  expense  of  the  thing  goes  on.  We  need 
a  lighter  power  with  firmer  plows  operat- 
ing more  simply." 

The  Young  boys  are  all  proficient  plow- 
men. In  fact  at  the  plowing  match  held 
on  Adam  Paul's  farm  last  year,  three  of 
the  boys  were  in  the  prize  money.  Riding 
plows  are  used  largely.  These  boys 
Continued  on  Page  77. 


R.  H.  Scott,  who  owns  the  big  ranch  In  this  valley  has  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle  In  big  droves.    He  buys  cattle,  and  hogs  also,  and  a 

little  while  ago  paid  out  $2,200  for  hogs  to  one  man  In  one  day. 


Making  Your  Dreams  Come  True 


; 

i  i  T     A.ST  New  Year's  Eve  I  wished  I 

[  j  had    never    seen    the    farm.      I 

couldn't  get  away  from  the  dread 

of  the  curse  of  the  'Man  With  the  Hoe.' 

You  know  the  lines: 

'Bound   by   the   weight  of   centuries 

he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground 
.  .  .  Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor  what 

to  him.  .  .  . 
The  rift  of  dawn  the  reddening  of 

the  rose.' 

But  now  I  have  a  vision  of  a  low  house 
nestling  among  the  trees,  with  wide  win- 
dows and  a  wide  veranda  and  two  deep 
leather  chairs  drawn  up  before  a  real  fire- 
place, and  pictures,  and  maybe  a  bronze 
winged  Victory  on  the  mantel,  and  some 
day  a  little  automobile.  It  makes  the 
whole  world  look  different." 

A  boy,  who  was  almost  a  man  put  this 
in  a  letter  with  a  sprig  of  wild  myrtle 
from  the  woods  where  he  had  been  cutting 
logs  that  day,  and  sent  it  to  a  girl,  who, 
because  she  was  almost  a  woman  also  had 
visions. 

I  think  their  dream  pictures  were 
prompted  by  the  same  force,  the  instinct 
for  creation ;  but  the  man  wanted  to  build 
a  house,  and  the  woman  wanted  to  paint 
a  picture  or  carry  the  world  to  heaven 
with  a  song,  or  write  a  story,  or  do  some 
social  service  work.  Yet  whether  it  was 
the  spell  of  the  wild  myrtle  perfume  or 
whatever  it  was,  the  picture  and  the  song 
and  the  story  and  the  social  service  all 
vanished  before  the  vision  of  the  little 
house.  It  has  always  been  that  way,  they 
say. 

So  one  night  this  man  and  this  woman 
came  and  kindled  a  fire  in  the  new  house 
among  the  trees.  It  was  even  lovelier  than 
they  had  imagined,  but  there  was  no 
bronze  Victory  on  the  mantel.  Instead  a 
little  brand  new  alarm  clock  began  tick- 
ing off  the  hours,  and  perhaps  this  was 
better.  Many  a  bronze  Victory  has  stool 
on  a  shelf  for  years  unnoticed,  but  there's 
an  ever-present  moral   support  about  a 


working  alarm  clock.  It  stands  for  the 
determination  to  make  our  dreams  come 
true. 

The  little  house  had  that  newness  where 
every  piece  of  furniture  stands  out  stiff 
and  isolated  from  the  rest,  but  from  early 
morning  till  night  the  woman  kept  before 
her  the  vision  of  what  she  wanted  it  to 
be,  and  every  hour  she  could  take  from 
"necessary"  industries  she  worked  toward 
her  ideal.  In  a  little  grey  room  she  draped 
a  peacock-blue  curtain  about  the  east 
window  and  stencilled  blue  birds  on  the 
grey  burlap  around  the  walls.  In  other 
rooms  brown  painted  woodwork  was 
turned  to  soft  ivory,  and  dead  white  walls 
became  delicate  lavender  and  shell  pink 
and  blue.  In  the  spring  she  planted  roses 
under  the  windows  and  hollyhocks  in  the 
backyard.  And  because  she  was  working 
for  restfulness  and  heauty  her  home  be- 
came a  masterpiece  of  harmony.  She  was 
only  a  woman  living  on  a  farm  on  a  back 
concession,  but  she  had  painted  a  picture 
that  the  world  could  never  have  had  with- 
out her.  It  was  one  of  her  old  dreams, 
come  true. 

And  the  girl  had  had  another  dream,  to 
stir  the  world  with  music.  It  had  been 
hard  to  give  up  the  possibilities  of  that 
but  a  great  singer  has  a  lonesome  job — 
to  sing  for  the  crowds  who  applaud  or 
weep  as  they  are  moved,  then  go  home  to 
their  own  hearths  while  the  singer  goes  on 
alone.  But  after  having  the  ambition 
to  sing,  the  woman  could  not  be  still  just 
because  she  couldn't  give  her  whole  life 
to  it.  The  evenings  in  that  house  were 
alive  with  music,  and  neighbors  came  to 
listen  and  they  sang  too.  The  next  year 
they  formed  a  choral  club  to  revive  the 
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A  Story  of  Promise  for 

the  Woman  Who 

Lives  at  Home 
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old  songs.    It  meant  more  than  a 
mere  singing  exercise. 

Just  compare  the  words  of 
some  of  the  old  numbers  with  the 
popular  songs.  Instead  of  "Last 
night  the  nightingale  woke  me" 
they  had  been  singing,  "By  the 
light  of  the  silvery  moon,  I'd  like 
to  spoon.  To  my  honey  I'll 
croon,"  etc.  The  popular  trans- 
lation of,  "For  bonnie  Annie 
Laurie  I  wad  lay  me  doon  and 
die,"  was  "When  you  look  at  me 
my  heart  begins  to  float.  Then 
it  goes  a  rockin'  like  a  motor- 
boat."  The  quaint,  old  ballad, 
"Wait  for  the  Wagon,"  had  been 
modernized  into  "He'd  have  to 
get  under,"  or  perhaps  the  lines, 
"Will  you  come  with  me  my 
Phyllis  dear  to  yon  blue  moun- 
tains free,"  found  a  parallel  in 
on    Nancy   get    your    best    dress 

on All  aboard  for  Baltimore  and 

if  we  don't  they'll  all  be  sore."  The 
classic  singer  may  move  the  appreciative 
few,  but  the  person  who  can  affect  a 
change  in  the  popular  music  of  the  masses 
has  a  greater  mission. 

For  the  social  service  work  that  had 
been  one  of  the  girl's  ambitions  there  was 
little  time  now,  but  because  she  had 
dreams  of  her  own,  she  could  understand 
other  people,  and. draw  them  to  her,  and 
because  she  was  sincere,  she  held  them. 
The  neighbors  came  to  her  home  and  felt 
the  atmosphere;  it  was  a  living  sermon 
and  they  took  it  away  with  them.  When 
she  had  put  in  the  busiest  twenty  years  of 
her  life  at  home  she  could  afford  to  go 
out  to  other  women,  and  life  would  have 
given  her  a  message  for  them.  For  the 
present  she  was  doing  social  service  of 
the  most  lasting  kind. 

And  then,  the  woman  had  had  a  dream 
that  some  time  she  would  write  a  book. 
Almost  everyone  expects  to  write  a  book 
sometime  before  they  die.  In  fact  the 
world  is  full  of  people  who  could  write 
good  stories,  but  it  takes  a  superior  char- 
acter to  live  a  beautiful  one,  and  the  wo- 
man was  so  busy  living  that  she  hadn't 
time  to  write.  She  was  making  a  story 
that  will  always  be  among  the  world's 
classics,  but  she  didn't  know  it.  This  was 
a  dream  she  couldn't  give  up  until  she 
looked  for  the  first  time  into  the  face  of 
her  little  son.  Then  she  sighed  happily, 
"This  is  enough.  Maybe  he  will  write 
the  book." 

Twice  again  in   her  life   she  said  the 
same  thing,  "Maybe  he  will  do  something 
great  for  humanity."  "Maybe  she  will  be 
Continued  on  Page  72. 
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Making  the  Land  Pay:  byw.l. smith 


IT  is  a  somewhat  peculiar 
coincidence  that  On- 
tario's Island  County 
and  the  Dominion's  Island 
Province  both  bear  the 
same  name — Prince  Ed- 
ward. For  Prince  Edward 
county  is  an  island,  arti- 
ficially created,  it  is  true, 
by  the  building  of  the  Mur- 
ray canal,  but  nevertheless 
an  island. 

It  is  not,  however,  its 
insular  position,  coupled  as 
this  is  with  its  namesake  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
that  gives  distinction  to 
Prince  Edward  county.  It 
has  another  and  better 
claim  to  notice;  besides  be- 
ing the  Island  County  of 
Ontario,  Prince  Edward  is 
also  the  great  Truck  Coun- 
ty of  the  province. 

Down  there  canning  fac- 
tories— in  which  tomatoes, 
corn,  peas  and  beans  are 
put  up  in  hermetically 
sealed  cans — seem  almost 
as  numerous  as  school 
houses.  That  is,  of  course, 
a  slight  exaggeration  justi- 
fiable, perhaps,  as  a  means 
of  challenging  the  reader's 
attention.  But  as  a  matter 
of  actual  fact  there  are 
twenty-two  canning  fac- 
tories as  compared  with  seventh-five  rural 
school  houses  in  Prince  Edward. 

Nowhere  in  the  county  has  the  develop- 
ment of  the  canning  industry  reached 
such  extensive  proportions  as  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Wellington.  Wellington  has  a 
total  population  of  1,000  people  and  it 
has  no  less  than  five  canning  factories, 
one  to  each  two  hundred  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  number  of  factories  in  this  one 
place  becomes  a  greater  source  of  sur- 
prise when  it  is  remembered  that  Well- 
ington has  Lake  Ontario  on  one  side  of  it 
and  that  on  two  other  sides  there  are 
factories  within  five 
miles.  That  is  surely 
a  case  of  intensive 
agriculture,  and  in- 
tensive manufactur- 
ing as  well,  brought 
down  fine. 

pay  $310,000  OUT  TO 
FARMERS. 

The  five  factories 
in  Wellington  pay 
out  $25,000  a  year  in 
wages  and'  $75,000 
for  the  raw  material, 
grown  on  neighbor- 
ing farms,  used  in 
these  factories.  How 
is  that  for  a  village 
of  1,000  people  with 
a  lake  on  one  side 
and    rival    factories 


A    Truck-farming,    Dairy    and    Apple    Section    that 
Makes  Farm  Bank  Accounts,  and  a  Happy  People 


A   $2,000   Holstein    bull    purchased    co-operatively 

dairymen. 


by   Prince   Edward   county 


The  writer,  who  is  looked  upon  by  the  agricultural  press  of  Ontario  as  the 
dean  of  farm  journalism,  was  asked  to  visit  Prince  Edward  county  farms  and  tell 
the  story  of  their  intensive  operations.  These  farmers  have  become  wealthy. 
Poverty  is  unknown.  The  young  folks  are  successful  and  community  life  is  full. 
The  second  of  the  scries  appears  in  February,  where  some  of  the  author's  deduc- 
tions appear. — Editor. 


only  five  miles  away  on  two  other  sides? 

The  total  production  of  canned  goods 
in  the  whole  county  runs  into  such  big 
figures  that  one's  head  begins  to  swim 
in  contemplating  them.  Just  exactly 
what  the  total  amount  is  cannot  be  stated 
with  exactitude  as  there  are  no  statistics 
covering  the  case.  But  estimates  fur- 
nished from  different  sources  put  the 
total  output  in  canned  tomatoes  at  375,- 
000  cases,  peas  at  200,000  and  corn  at 
115,000  cases.  Besides  this,  comparatively 
small  amounts  of  beans  and  fruits  are 
canned  as  well. 

Let    me    put    it    in    another  way.      It 


would  require  a  train  of 
freight  cars  five  miles  in 
length  to  haul  away  the 
canned  tomato  product  of 
this  one  county. 

There  is  no  industry, 
aside  from  cheese  or  butter 
making,  in  which  farmers 
are  so  closely  interested,  Or 
from  which  they  derive 
such  direct  benefit  as  is  the 
case  with  the  canning  in- 
dustry. All  the  raw  ma- 
terial required,  save  the 
fuel  and  containers,  comes 
straight  from  farms  and 
from  farms  lying  right 
alongside.  And  the  sums 
paid  for  that  material  run 
into  big  figures  down  in 
Prince  Edward  county. 

Here,  again,  only  esti- 
mates can  be  given  but  re- 
liable authorities  place  the 
total  amount  received  by 
Prince  Edward  county 
farmers  from  the  toma- 
toes, peas  and  corn  sup- 
plied local  factories  at 
$310,000. 

It  is  not,  however,  the 
total  amount  that  counts 
for  so  much.  It  is  the  in- 
dividual share,  and  the 
profit  accruing  therein 
that  really  matters.  Is 
there  a  profit  in  the  sort 
of  truck  farming  that  has  made  Prince 
Edward  famous?  One  answer  to  the 
question,  and  a  fairly  conclusive  one,  is 
found  in  the  development  that  has  taken 
place.  Prince  Edward's  canning  indus- 
try would  hardly  have  grown  as  it  has 
done  since  Wellington  Boulter  established 
the  first  factory  there  some  thirty  years 
ago,  if  the  enterprise  had  not  proved 
profitable  to  all  concerned, 


One  of  the  canning  factories  built  up  from  a  farm. 


CULTURE  OF  TOMATOES. 
But  let  us,  for  further  and  still  more 
conclusive  proof,  take  some  individual 
returns.  A.  A.  Morden,  of  Wellington,  is 
a  farmer  as  well  as  a  factory  owner  and 
on  his  farm  he  had  a 
twelve-acre  field  in 
tomatoes  last  season. 
The  yield  was  3,000 
bushels  which,  at  35c 
per  bushel,  the  price 
paid  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward county  last  sea- 
son, returned  a  little 
over  $1,000.  That 
was  better  than  $80 
per  acre.  Mr.  Mor- 
den placed  the  cost 
of  production  at  $10 
per  acre  for  plants, 
$10  for  picking,  $5 
for  cultivation,  or 
$25  all  told.  Leaving 
aside  the  question  of 
rental  value  of  land 
and  cost  of  fertiliza- 
The  piles  by  the  right  side  are  pumpkins.  ti°n    (barnyard   ma- 
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A   residence  street  in  the  little  town  that  centres  so  much   of  the 
district's  efforts. 


Looking  south  from  the  main  street  in  Wellington,  Prince  Edward 
county.    Not  the  value  of  shade  trees. 


nure  was  used)  this  would  leave  net  re- 
turns of  $55  per  acre.  Even  after  allow- 
ance is  made  for  rental  and  manurial 
values  the  remainder  seems  to  make  a 
satisfactory  showing. 

Here  is  another  case.  Uncle  John  Hyatt 
(everybody  knows  "Uncle  John")  had 
three  acres  in  tomatoes  last  year  and  his 
son  Harry  kept  accurate  account  of  the 
work.  On  this  three  acre  plot  8,000 
plants  were  set  out.  The  plants  were 
grown  from  seed  on  the  place.  They  were 
transplanted  twice  from  the  hot  bed  be- 
fore going  into  the  field  and  even  at  that 
they  cost  only  $2.34  per  thousand.  Forty 
loads  of  manure  were  applied  to  the  field 
at  $2  per  load.  Commercial  fertilizer, 
mixed  on  the  premises,  cost  $19.19.  (It 
would  have  cost  twice  that  if  bought 
ready  mixed.)  The  land  was  plowed 
twice  in  fall  and  once  in  spring  with  a 
gang  plow,  five  days  being  spent  on  this 
at  a  cost  of  $4.75  per  day.  Two  days 
were  spent  in  disking  and  dragging,  half 
a  day  in  rolling  and  half  a  day  in  marking 
the  ground  for  planting.  A  man  and  a 
boy  spent  half  a  day  in  spreading  poison 
for  cut  worms,  this  poison  consisting  of 
two  lbs.  Paris  green  and  thirty-five  lbs. 
sugar  in  one  and  a  half  bags  of  bran. 
Two  men  and  two  boys  spent  a  day  and 
a  half  in  setting  out  the  plants  and  a 
man  and  a  boy  fifteen  hours  in  replanting 
where  original  stock  failed  to  come  on. 
The  land  was  cultivated  both  ways  ten 
times  during  the  growing  season,  this 
taking  up  five  days  all  told.  To  deliver 
the  crop  at  factory  cost  4y8c  per  bushel. 
The  total  cost  of  labor  and  material  was 
approximately  $240.  There  were  deliv- 
ered at  the  factory  1,284  bushels  of  to- 
matoes which,  at  35c  per  bushel,  returned 
$449.40.  This  left  the  net  returns  $209, 
cr  nearly  $70  per  acre. 

BANK  ACCOUNTS  FROM  TRUCK. 

Here  are  some  more  results  in  brief.  __ 

Arthur  P.  Hyatt  had  960  bushels  from 
two  and  a  half  acres.  That  was  rather 
better  than  $130  per  acre  gross. 

Jno.  Heffer  had  300  bushels  to  the 
acre,  or  $105  gross. 

Frank  Mastin  produced  745  bushels 
from  two  acres.  That  was  a  shade  over 
$130  per  acre. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  farmers 
in  the  county  who  take  in  from  $500  to 


$1,000    a    year    from    their    truck    crop, 
mostly  tomatoes. 

"Everywhere,"  said  Harry  Hyatt  in 
speaking  on  this  point,  "you  find  farmers 
desirous  of  having  some  one  chief  line  to 
bring  in  a  good  deal  of  money  in  a  bunch 
every  year.  In  some  places  it  is  hogs;  in 
some  dairying,  and  so  on.  Well,  here  it 
is  tomatoes.  Other  things  are  incidentals 
to  meet  current  outgo.  The  tomato  money 
is  the  big  item  and  it  usually  goes  into 
the  bank." 

EMPLOY   800   WOMEN. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  direct  crop 
returns  that  the  growing  of  canned  stuff 
has  proved  profitable  in  Prince  Edward. 
The  industry  is  a  great  employer  of  labor 
and  labor  of  a  class  that,  but  for  canning, 
would  be  largely  unemployed.  Nearly  800 
women  find  work  in  Prince  Edward  can- 
ning factories  every  fall.  And  these  wo- 
men, as  a  rule,  make  good  wages.  They 
are  paid  3%c  per  12-quart  pail  for  peeling 
tomatoes.  One  woman  in  the  Morden 
factory  peeled  100  pails  in  ten  hours. 
Altogether  it  is  estimated  that  women 
alone  received  $60,000  in  wages  in  Prince 
Edward  county  canning  factories  last 
season.  Besides  this,  of  course,  there  were 
the  earnings  of  some  of  these  same  women 
in  the  fields  in  picking  time. 

Nor  does  even  this  cover  it  all.  There 
is  as  well  the  growing  of  the  young  to- 
mato plants  for  those  who  do  not  produce 
their  own  and  in  this  case  intensive  farm- 
ing is  pushed  pretty  near  the  limit.  W. 
Best  &  Sons,  of  Wellington,  last  season, 
on  less  than  an  acre  of  ground,  produced 


Princess  Segls,  owned  by  Edward  Purtelle. 
At  two  years  and  nine  months  she  gave  88  lb. 
of  milk  in  one  day  and  582  lb.  in   seven  days. 


over  500,000  young  tomato  plants  which 
they  sold  at  $3  to  $3.50  per  thousand. 
That  was  a  return  of  well  over  $1,500 
per  acre. 

Truck  growing  in  Prince  Edward  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  production 
of  raw  material  for  canning  factories,  or 
even  to  side  lines  connected  therewith 
such  as  that  of  Best  &  Son.  Near  Picton 
there  are  large  strawberry  and  raspberry 
plantations  and  here  and  there  individuals 
are  giving  their  whole  attention  to  special 
truck  lines.  Such  an  one  is  James  Moly- 
neaux,  near  West  Lake.  He  has  a  farm  of 
five  acres.  On  this  he  has  grown  tomato 
plants  for  sale,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
early  corn  and  early  potatoes.  From  this 
five  acres  Mr.  Molyneaux's  gross  returns 
last  year  were  $1,000.  That  is  nearly  as 
much  as  some  farmers  realized  from  100 
acres. 

While  truck  farming  is,  as  Mr.  Hyatt, 
Jr.,  said,  the  one  big  line  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward, the  county  stands  well  to  the  fore 
in  two  other  lines  as  well.  These  are 
apple-growing  and  cheese-making.  There 
are  nearly  17,000  acres  in  apple  orchards 
in  Prince  Edward.  Only  seven  other 
counties  stand  above  it  in  this  respect. 
But  Prince  Edward,  like  other  counties, 
is  not  saying  much  about  apples  just  now. 

THE  HOLSTEIN  IS  THERE. 

In  dairying  Prince  Edward,  area  con- 
sidered, stands  well  to  the  front.  There 
are  twenty-three  cheese  factories  in  the 
county  and  the  output  of  these  in  1913 
was  valued  at  over  half  a  million  dollars. 
Cheese-making  has,  however,  been  declin- 
ing of  late  years.  Bloomfield  cheese  fac- 
tory may  be  accepted  as  typical  in  this 
respect.  A  few  years  ago  this  factory 
handled  between  five  and  six  million 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  season.  Last  season 
it  received  only  about  three  and  a  half 
million  pounds.  Of  seven  of  the  direc- 
tors three  are  not  patrons  of  the  factory. 
These  three  men  are  producing  as  much 
milk  now  as  when  they  were  chosen  as 
directors,  partly  because  they  were  large 
milk  producers,  but  their  milk,  or  cream, 
is  to-day  going  to  the  city  market  instead 
of  to  the  local  factory. 

This  illustrative  case  explains  very 
largely  why  it  is  that  cheese  production 
has  fallen  off  in  Prince  Edward.  But  the 
Continued  on  Page  65. 


The  Yellow  Brick  Farm  House 

Plans  for  Building  the  House  and  Making  It  Ready  to  Live  In 

By    GENEVIEVE 


EVERY  man  and  woman 
with  the  right  creative 
instinct  looks  forward 
with  enthusiasm  to  building 
a  home  sometime.  It  may 
not  be  for  years  to  come, 
but  if  the  dream  is  to  ma- 
terialize ever,  it  should  be 
in  the  making  now.  Even  if 
a  new  house  is  never  pos- 
sible, the  planning  and  pic- 
turing may  develop  schemes 
for  making  over  the  old 
house  into  something  very 
close  to  the  ideal.  Anyway 
an  enterprise  so  important 
cannot  be  safely  left  till  the 
eleventh  hour  and  then  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  professional  architect — it 
might  be  possible  to  build  a  house  that 
way,  but  never  to  create  a  home. 

The  type  of  farm  house  shown  in  this 
issue  is  mean  to  be  particularly  homey. 
The  exterior  is  simple  and  substantial, 
the  porch  being  built  entirely  of  brick  like 
the  walls,  has  a  sheltered  appearance 
and  running  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  connects  the  front  and  side  en- 
trances. A  porch  of  this  style  is  likely  to 
be  used  more  than  one  built  only  across 
the  front  of  the  house.  Inside  there  is  no 
long  hall  so  we  have  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  living  and  working 
rooms.  The  farm  kitchen  is  the  mother's 
work-room  and  usually  the  most  popular 
family  rendezvous,  so  if  we  are  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  office  and  living- 
room,  they  should  be  as  close  to  the 
kitchen  as  possible.  This  arrangement 
has  also  left  space  for  a  cosy  fireplace- 
nook  in  the  living-room.  The  kitchen 
opens  directly  into  the  dining-room,  and 
being  a  good  size  it  has  not  been  difficult 
to  make  arrangements  so  that  a  pantry 
is  not  necessary.  The  entire  width  of  the 
room  except  the  window  space  is  given  to 
cupboards,  a  china  cupboard  above  the 
drain-board  to  the  left  of  the  sink;  and  a 
deep  cupboard  for  cooking  utensils  and 
supplies  at  the  right.  In  the  corner  made 
by  the  turn  of  the  stairway,  we  have  a 
dumb-waiter  and  a  coat  closet,  two  con- 
veniences that  save  a  lot  of  work  for  the 
housekeeper. 

THE  PURPOSE  OP  A  SUN-ROOM. 
A  very  pleasant  feature  of  this  house  is 
the  little  sun-room  off  the  kitchen.  In 
the  plan  we  show  the  room  with  glass  on 
three  sides  so  that  if  it  is  used  for  a  con- 
servatory the  flowers  can  be  seen  from 
the  dining-room.  With  a  large  bay  win- 
dow like  we  have  here,  though,  the  sun- 
room  could  be  better  used  as  a  sewing- 
room  or  a  nursery.  It  is  worth  a  good 
deal  to  a  mother  to  have  a  sunny,  well 
ventilated  corner  for  the  baby,  close  to 
where  she  is  working,  but  protected  from 
the  steam  and  varying  temperatures  of 


The  square  compact  plan  and  the  porch  and  balcony  running  around  the 
corner,  give  a  dignified  and  homelike  character  to  this  house. 


In  our  house  article  this  month  we  mention 
yellow  brick  not  as  the  exclusive  material  for 
this  type  of  house,  hut  as  being  most  effective. 
The  interior  'is  planned  and  furnished  to  give  a 
comfortable  living  and  working  arrangement  for 
the  farm  family..  We  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  from  our  readers  on  problems  of 
house  building,  decorating  and  furnishing,  or 
the  renovating  of  rooms  from  old  furniture. 


the  kitchen.  By  opening  windows  it  can 
be  made  an  ideal  "outdoor"  sleeping  place, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather,  or  on  rainy 
days  it  can  be  turned  into  a  play-room. 
Upstairs  we  have  five  bedrooms,  a  bath- 
room, and  a  screened  sleeping  porch  with 
doors  opening  from  two  rooms,  and  large 
enough  to  be  divided  into  two  apartments. 
While  four  of  the  bedrooms  are  not  large, 
all  except  one  have  windows  on  two  sides, 
so  we  have  good  light  and  ventilation. 
Each  bedroom  has  a  clothes-room  and 
these  have  been  placed  with 
careful  consideration  for  the 
economy  of  space. 

The  cellar  has  been  just  as 
carefully  and  well  built  as  the 
living  part  of  the  house,  with 
a  large  room  for  storing  win- 
ter vegetables  and  fruit,  a 
furnace-room  which  is  also 
the  passageway  from  the  out- 
side entrance,  and  separate 
compartments  for  dairy-room, 
food  cellar  and  laundry.  It 
would  be  a  very  simple  matter 
to  pipe  the  soft  water  from 
the  cistern  down  to  the  laun- 
dry, and  to  have  an  old  stove 
set  up  for  the  boiler,  since  the 
chimney  goes  up  through  this 
part  of  the  house. 

Next  the  joy  of  planning  a 
house  come  the  endless  possi- 
bilities of  individuality  in  the 
decorating  and  furnishing. 
The  ideal  farm  home  is  made 
for  steady,  hard  use,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  it  need  be 
less  beautiful  than  the  most 


luxurious  dwelling.  Suppose 
we  take  this  house  as  an  ex- 
ample and  imagine  a  scheme 
for  making  it  ready  to 
live  in. 

RAG   MATS   AND   LINOLEUM. 

If  the  living-room  has 
hardwood  floors,  of  course 
we  will  leave  them  bare,  ex- 
cept where  the  most  walking 
is  done;  the  noise  of  people 
walking  on  bare  floors  is  en- 
tirely out  of  place  in  a  room 
where  we  want  rest.  If  the 
floors  are  not  hardwood, 
they  can  be  grained  to  look 
very  well,  or  covered  with  an  inlaid 
linoleum.  Perhaps  linoleum  is  the  most 
practical  after  all.  It  gives  a  noise- 
less, easy  tread,  is  easily  cleaned,  and 
can  be  had  in  so  many  beautiful  wood 
patterns,  that  it  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired in  appearance.  Where  a  large 
rug  is  used,  it  should  be  heavy  enough 
that  the  edges  will  stay  down  without 
tacking.  But  suppose  we  haven't  a  hard- 
wood floor,  and  can't  afford  a  heavy  rug, 
then  the  best  thing  would  be  an  oak 
linoleum  and  some  rag  mats,  just  the 
strips  of  old-fashioned  rag  carpet  that 
has  become  so  popular  this  year.  These 
cost  very  little,  will  wear  well,  and  can 
be  scrubbed  clean  without  injury.  Then 
we  could  have  a  light  brown  paper  with  a 
frieze  of  marigolds  or  golden  glow,  or 
autumn  foliage,  and  a  buff  or  cream  ceil- 
ing over  that,  always  remembering  that 


Ground  floor  plan.  The  rooms  being  separated  by  a  hall 
and  the  sunroom  off  the  kitchen,  make  an  excellent  living 
and  working  arrangement. 
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Second  floor  plan.  The  well-lighted  bedrooms  are  a 
feature.  The  sleeping  porch  and  the  back  stairs  should 
appeal  to  those  who   have  hired   help  in  the  house.. 


in  Nature  the  deepest  color  is  close  to  the 
ground,  shading  lighter  above  the  sky- 
line. 

If  we  had  only  one  window  in  the  room, 
or  if  our  light  came  only  from  the  north, 
we  might,  find  it  necessary  to  use  white 
curtains,  but  with  a  sunny  exposure  like 
we  have  here,  we  can  make  the  windows 
one  of  the  prettiest  features  of  the  deco- 
rating. A  heavy  cream  or  ecru  muslin  or 
net,  for  sash  curtains,  with  narrow  sha- 
dow curtains  of  plain  or  figured  silk  or 
art  sateen  in  a  soft  yellow  or  light  brown 
to  match  the  walls,  will  give  a  little 
luxurious  touch  at  slight  expense. 

Another  durable  decoration  could  be 
worked  out  well  in  bronze-green,  or  grey- 
green  for  the  walls,  with  a  cream  ceil- 
ing and  figured  border.  Then  the  shadow 
curtains  could  be  of  green  figured  silk, 
to  harmonize  with  the  border.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  chintz-covered  furniture  in  the 
room,  we  have  splendid  possibilities  for 
developing  color  schemes. 

As  the  wide  opening  between  the  liv- 
ing-room and  dining-room  gives  a  vista 
right  through  the  two  rooms  when  the 
sliding  doors  are  pushed  back  the  colors 
used  in  decorating  must  not  clash.  If  the 
woodwork  in  the  dining-room  could  be 
paneled,  and  run  right  up  from  the  base- 
board to  the  plate  rail,  we  would  have  a 
very  handsome  room,  entirely  different 
from  the  living-room  but  in  perfect  har- 
mony, provided,  of  course,  the  same  kind 
of  wood  were  used  in  both  rooms.  Or  in- 
stead of  this  the  room  might  be  papered 
and  then  paneled  with  strips  of  wood 
from  the  baseboard  to  the  plate-rail. 

If  the  floor  of  the  office  is  covered  with 
linoleum  it  will  be  easy  to  wash  off  mud 
tracks;  if  it  is  used  in  the  kitchen  the 
house  worker  will  find  that  she  is  less 
tired  after  doing  a  big  ironing,  than  if 
she  had  stood  on  the  bare  floor.  A  few 
small  rugs  in  the  kitchen  placed  where  it 
is  necessary  to  stand  a  good  deal,  will  help 
wonderfully  to  relieve  the  strain  of  house- 
work. 


The  decorating  of  a  kitchen 
in  a  farm  home  is  a  rather 
more  complex  problem  than  in 
a  city  house  where  the  kitchen 
is  simply  a  food  laboratory 
and  nothing  more.  The  farm 
kitchen  should  have  all  the 
usual  requirements  for  sani- 
tation and  cheerfulness,  but  it 
is  also  necessary  that  it  have 
something  of  the  sitting-room 
atmosphere  about  it — a  paint- 
ed, high-backed  rocking-chair 
with  a  red  chintz  cushion,  and 
muslin  window  curtains,  and 
walls  that  are  as  good  to  rest 
with  as  to  work  in.  Painted 
walls  are  the  most  serviceable. 
Even  wash-paper  shows  the 
wear  after  it  has  been  cleaned 
a  few  times  and  then  the  job 
of  taking  it  off !  The  ordinary 
gloss  paint  has  a  fine  bright 
appearance  but  a  flat  or  dull 
finish  paint  gives  a  softer 
effect.  Where  the  light  is 
poor,  that  is  where  there  is 
little  window  space  or  with 
only  a  north  exposure,  there 
is  no  color  as  good  as  yellow. 
For  a  bright  room,  however,  yellow  is 
often  too  exhilarating  a  color.  Light  blues 
and  greens  are  cool,  practical  colors,  and 
a  grey  pink  neither  bright  nor  delicate, 
with  very  light  grey  painted  woodwork 
makes  a  very  pretty  finish.  The  compact 
arrangement  of  the  sink,  cupboard  and 
range  will  relieve  the  houseworker  of  any 
unnecessary  traveling,  and  leave  the  other 
end  of  the  room  free  for  a  breakfast  table 
or  sewing  machine  at  times  when  it  is 
more  convenient  to  have  these  in  the 
kitchen. 

In  the  office  the  tactful  housekeeper  will 
not  try  to  introduce  many  of  her  own 
ideas  of  decorating.  The  wall  space  not 
occupied  with  bookshelves  and  filing 
cabinets  will  possibly  be  covered  with  ad- 
vertising calendars. 

THE   FRIGID    BEDROOM. 

The  bedrooms  should  be  decorated  after 
the  individual  ideas  of  the  occupants.  As 
a  rule  the  delicate  colors  can  be  best  em- 
ployed here,  only  there  is  a  danger  of 
making  a  bedroom  too  cold  looking,  espe- 
cially a  spare  room  where  things  are  kept 


in  rigid  order.  Imagine  a  room  with  a 
white  ceiling  paper  down  to  the  mould- 
ing, and  pale  blue  stripes  from  there  to 
the  floor,  with  white  woodwork  and  long, 
starched,  white  curtains,  a  big  white  bed 
with  white  pillow  shams,  a  light  grey  rug 
on  a  light  oak  floor,  a  white  paper  basket 
tied  with  a  crisp  pale  blue  ribbon,  and 
silver  and  ebony  set  out  in  geometrical 
array  on  the  dresser — it  might  be  inviting 
enough  on  a  hot  night  in  July  but  in  the 
winter  time  you  can  almost  see  the  frost 
glittering  in  the  north  corner. 

So  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  give  set 
rules  for  decorating  bedrooms.  A  room 
where  chintz  or  flowered  muslin  gives  a 
touch  of  color,  can  be  made  very  pertty 
with  pale  lavender  walls  and  ivory  wood- 
work. This  would,  perhaps,  be  best  adapt- 
ed for  a  girl's  room.  The  boy's  room,  like 
the  office,  may  not  conform  to  orthodox 
lines.  He  may  want  a  red  paper — and 
it's  his  room.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  bur- 
lap as  much  as  possible  so  that  magazine 
pictures,  etc.,  can  be  pinned  up  without 
injuring  the  wall.  Other  rooms  may  be 
fitted  up  in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  begin  to  suggest  color  schemes 
here.  We  are  always  glad  to  answer  per- 
sonal letters  with  suggestions  for  deco- 
rating and  furnishing  rooms.  The  thing 
to  put  first  in  bedroom  furnishing  is  rest- 
fulness,  and  if  a  wallpaper  looks  restful 
to  you,  that  is  enough.  Your  bedroom  is 
your  own. 

An  article  of  furniture  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  bedroom  is  the  cedar  chest 
or  other  wooden  or  wicker  box  for  laun- 
dered clothes.  It  is  convenient,  and  saves 
the  crushing  when  freshly-ironed  clothes 
have  to  be  packed  in  drawers  and  shelves. 
For  a  small  bedroom,  a  screen  to  protect 
the  bed  from  draughts  from  the  open  win- 
dow in  cold  weather,  is  another  comfort. 
The  screens  can  be  made  at  home  by  tack- 
ing cotton  or  art  sateen  over  a  frame,  but 
whether  a  screen  is  used  or  not  the  health- 
ful sleeping  room  must  have  a  supply  of 
circulating  fresh  air. 


The  plan  of  the  cellar.  When  a  farmer  builds 
a  house,  he  should  build  it  right  in  all  details 
for  it  has  to  stay  built  for  a  long  time. 


A  NOVEL   INSECT   TRAP. 

An  inspector  in  the  department  of  sani- 
tation in  the  Canal  Zone  has  invented  an 
insect  trap  of  wire  screening,  designed  to 
be  placed  at  the  top  of  a  window  or  other 
opening  in  a  room,  in  which  successive 
chambers  of  wire  gauze  or  screening 
readily  admit  mosquitoes,  flies  and  other 
insects,  but  prevent  their  exit.  The  cag- 
ing projects  inward  in  a  long  V-shaped 
trough,  the  length  of  the  window,  venti- 
lator or  transom  to  which  it  is  to  be  at- 
tached. The  operation  of  the  inlets  is 
based  upon  the  observed  habits  of  the 
insects,  which  readily  enter  the  base  of  a 
cage  or  trap,  and  leave  through  openings 
at  the  top,  but  will  not  enter  the  trap  at 
the  top.  These  openings  from  one  cham- 
ber of  the  trap  to  the  other  are  thus 
arranged  to  afford  a  passageway  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  in  practice,  thou- 
sands of  mosquitoes  have  been  caught  in 
one  night  by  a  single  trap.  Moths  and 
other  insects  may  be  attracted  into  the 
trap  by  such  a  disposition  of  lights  as 
will  draw  then  to  the  opening. 


The   Making   of   Billy   Ned 


IT  began,  I  suspect,  some  thousands  of 
years  ago  when  the  Creator  gathered 
a  quantity  of  choice  clay  from  the 
banks  of  an  Eastern  river  and  into  it 
breathed  a  spirit:  but  certain  sci^tists 
would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  only  six 
generations  were 
responsible.  B  e 
that  as  it  may, 
when  the  predes- 
tined hour  was 
fulfilled,  Billy  Ned 
gave  ample  evi- 
dence of  both  clay 
and  spirit — in  the 
order  named. 

H  i  s  babyhood 
was  filled  with 
fretful  days  and 
violent  nights  and  ^^ 
later  with  kick-  %% 
ings  of  stubborn 
heels  and  with 
spankings.  A  re- 
markable affinity 
for  mud  and  a 
morbid  craving 
for  foreign  back- 
yards developed 
soon  after.  His 
antipathy  to  par- 
ental authority 
was  early  marked 
and  the  naggings 
and  beatings  of 
his  good  old-fash- 
ioned parents 
were  abundantly 
able  to  twist  the 
ugly  tendencies 
of  his  disposition 
into  uglier  chan- 
nels; but  they  failed  to  change  them. 
Thereafter  his  depredations  extended  to 
pilfered  candy-pails  and  broken  windows, 
until  at  ten  years  he  was  the  scandal  of 
the  neighborhood,  the  distress  of  his 
teachers  and  the  despair  of  his  parents. 

Yet  for  all  his  turbulence,  Billy  Ned 
was  a  soft-hearted  child.  Quick  to  tears 
as  to  anger,  he  grieved  in  the  sorrows  of 
his  playmates.  Were  any  little  boy  in 
danger,  his  were  the  loudest  cries  of 
warning;  were  anyone  to  tell  him  that 
his  poor  mother  was  weeping  in  the  little 
gray  home,  he  scurried  back  to  comfort 
her — until  he  discovered  the  innate 
crookedness  of  the  human  heart,  and 
would  be  fooled  no  longer.  With  bated 
breath  he  listened  to  his  mother's  Bible 
stories  and  to  her  tales  of  Scottish  heroes. 
In  all  his  life  he  had  never  told  a  lie  nor 
played  a  game  unfairly.  Yes,  there  were 
stirrings  of  the  spirit  within  him  too. 
Altogether  he  was  as  stormy  a  little  char- 
acter, as  queer  a  mixture  of  generosity 
and  fierce  temper  as  had  ever  descended 
upon  the  village. 

And  Billy  Ned  was  not  accountable  for 
any  of  these  things — the  bad  or  the  good. 
He  was  in  the  iron  clutch  of  heredity.  He 
oould  no  more  prevent  them  than  could 


"You  have  played  the 
man,  and  from  this  day 
I  always  want  you  to  live 
up  to  that  deed.  Shake 
hands." 


BxT-       TnoT-no      A/Till***-      nothin'!     I    bet   Billy   Ned   Hudson   cud 
y       J  UoLUb      1V1  lllCl       clean  up  on  him  in  a  minute." 

But  his  mental  acquirements  did  not 

Illustrated  byHELGE    HAMRE      *£?.  Pace  ***  hi*  Pugilistic  enterprises. 

With  a  greater  desire  to  beat  up  the 
village  than  t  o 
study,  his  various 
lady  teachers  had 
found  h  i  m  not 
only  a  poor  stu- 
dent, but  a  grave 
obstacle  to  any- 
thing like  disci- 
pline in  the  school. 
Each  teacher's 
term  of  office 
lasted  but  one 
year  and  after 
many  floggings 
they  threw  up  a 
hopeless  task 
leaving  him  at 
the  bottom  of  his 
class  and  a  little 
more  qualified  to 
develop  eventu- 
ally into  a  ward 
boss  or  a  cab- 
driver. 

Then  one   Sep- 
tember John  Mur- 
ray occupied    the 
teacher's     chair. 
A     school-master 
never    sat    there    since    the    golden 
days  when  "Old  Dan  McLeod,"  the  best 
side-hold  wrestler  in  South  Oxford,  had 
ruled  their  fathers  with  an  iron  hand,  and 
had  been  at  once  the  terror  and  the  pride 
of  the  section.    Hence  upon  this  day  all 
the  great  boys  in  the  back  forms  studied 
the  new  master  narrowly,  while  the  little 
tots    in    front   wriggled    their    toes    and 
dimpled  in  shy  wonderment. 

And  at  night  not  a  boy  knew  just  ex- 
actly how  to  take  this  quiet,  smiling  chap 
with  the  clear,  direct  eye  that  somehow 
searched  out  his  thoughts  and  got  down 
into  his  soul  fibre. 

If  the  master  watched  Billy  Ned,  he 
gave  no  sign.  He  was  not  over-bearing 
or  harsh;  he  just  smiled  kindly  at  Billy 
Ned  and  treated  him  as  he  did  the  rest. 
And  when  at  recess  he  took  his  place  be- 
hind the  plate  and  at  noon  taught  the 
boys  a  fast  start  in  the  hundred-yard 
dash,  a  subtle  feeling  grew  that  a  great 
new  force  had  been  brought  into  Salford 
school. 

Now  this  was  all  very  new  and  very 
strange  but  to  Billy  Ned  it  became  a  great 
weariness.  For  he  was  the  rogue  ele- 
phant, and  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
start  something.  On  the  fourth  day  he 
started  it. 

"William  Edward,  please  come  for- 
ward." 

Billy  Ned  thumped  up  while  Bub 
Mitchell  tenderly  separated  prickly  burrs 
from  his  glowing  locks. 

John  Murray  just  gazed  into  the  long 
dark  face  with  its  aggressive  jaw  and 


the  young  hawks  from  growing  up  in 
hawkish  ways,  or  than  could  the  clusters 
of  apple  blossoms  in  the  garden  from 
bursting  into  pink  and  white  fragrance. 
Those  six-thousand  years — or  six  genera- 
tions— were  at  work  in  bone  and  blood 
and  brain,  breaking  through  his  being  in 
ways  the  wisest  can  not  quite  explain, 
but  which  left  their  marks  conspicuously 
enough  upon  the  dusty  face  of  the  village. 
And  even  six  generations — just  to  satisfy 
those  professors  —  of  Donegal  blood 
mingled  with  that  of  the  Covenanters  of- 
fered possibilities  that  might  lead  any- 
where, as  they  seemed  to  be  leading  Billy 
Ned  upon  the  life-long  down  grade. 

His  school  life  never  lacked  excitement. 
When  at  the  age  of  six  he  gravely  in- 
formed Bub  Mitchell  he  could  whip  him, 
the  boys  took  him  good-humoredly.  At 
thirteen  he  was  the  undisputed  champion 
and  the  school,  the  village  and  the  neigh- 
borhood yielded  their  persons  to  boss- 
rule.  Nor  did  they  bear  him  malice  for 
this.  For  it  was  an  honor,  they  felt,  to 
have  such  a  hero  among  them  and,  when 
they  would  meet  a  lad  from  the  Second 
or  Post  Road  schools  who  boasted  of  the 
deeds  of  some  worthy  from  those  parts, 
they  would  proudly  retort:  "Huh,  that's 
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stubborn  brows.  His  eyes  didn't  snap  or 
flare  but  shone  with  a  calm,  cold  light 
until  every  corner  within  the  lanky  body, 
where  a  sLx-thousand-year-old  soul  could 
be  hidden,  was  opened  out,  and  Billy  Ned 
felt  himself  wilting  from  the  inside  like 
&  blighted  onion  top. 

"You're  too  big  a  boy  for  me  to  whip. 
You  are  a  man  and  a  man  shouldn't  be 
whipped.  I  wish  to  use  you  like  a  man. 
Why  can't  you  play  the  game  fairly?" 

It  was  a  wonderful  moment  for  the 
old  school.  Billy  Ned  suddenly  found 
himself  gripping  the  master's  hand  and 
trying  to  swallow  his  throat,  while  the 
big  girls  wiped  their  cheeks  and  the  boys 
frowned  severely  upon  Champlain  and 
from  that  day,  for  many  months,  Billy 
Ned  stood  on  guard  for  the  only  man  who 
had  ever  used  him  as  a  man. 

So  the  fall  withered  drearily  into  win- 
ter and  the  snows  drifted  over  the  bare 
school-yard  until  they,  too,  vanished. 
Then  one  morning  a  robin  caroled  from 
the  rough  old  maple  by  the  gate-way,  and 
the  beauty  of  six  thousand  springs  burst 
through  a  gray  world,  until  a  perfumed 
soul  seemed  trembling  above  the  purple 
lilacs  leaning  over  the  village  street. 

And  then  one  day  a  cloud  came  driving 
up  over  Billy  Ned's  horizon. 

On  Monday  morning  a  shock-headed 
hoy  awkwardly  lumbered  up  the  gravel 
■walk.  He  deposited  an  enormous  dinner 
pail  upon  the  entry  shelf  and  feeling,  per- 
haps, the  hostile  atmosphere  which  sur- 
Tounds  the  new  boy,  leaned  up  against  the 
■wall. 

"Hello  Skinny,  where'd  you  come 
from?"  accosted  Billy  Ned. 

The  newcomer  glared  and  replied  short- 
ly. He  was  powerfully  built  and  was  not 
to  be  dismayed.  But  Billy  Ned's  saluta- 
tion seemed  to  meet  popular  approval  and 
thereafter  the  new  boy  was  known  always 
as  "Skinny." 

Skinny  was  a  lad  of  promise.  At  re- 
cess he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  flag-pole 
■where  none  had  climbed  before.  At  noon 
he  threw  Bub  Mitchell  twice  and  admitted 
to  a  group  of  admirers  that  he  knew  how 
to  box. 

By  night  the  cloud  had  almost  obscured 
the  sun.  In  little  groups  the  lads  dis- 
cussed the  new  boy  as  they  plodded  home- 
■ward. 

"They  ain't  no  other  kid  around  here 
can  throw  me  as  easy  as  he  did,"  volun- 
teered Bub.  "I  threw  Billy  Ned  once  the 
other  night.  You  just  wait  till  Skinny 
starts  into  him  and  see  what'll  happen." 

It  happened  on  Thursday  night,  after 
many  recriminations  and  false  starts, 
in  Sull.  Rennie's  calf-pasture  behind  the 
church  shed. 

On  Friday  morning  Skinny  Lewis 
nursed  a  battered  eye  and  a  brackish 
thirst  for  vengeance.  His  skill  in  boxing 
had  not  availed  against  the  inherited 
fierceness  of  his  rival,  but  there  were 
other  ways  of  winning  out  he  promised 
himself,  darkly. 

The  other  way  presented  itself  that 
very  day.  At  noon  he  struck  out  four 
batters  in  succession  with  a  curve  ball, 
»nd  was  chosen  first  pitcher  of  the  school 
t«am.    That  evening  he  pitched  in  Billy 


Ned's  place  against  Verchoyle,  their  suc- 
cessful old-time  rivals  and  won  the  game 
when  only  failure  was  expected.  And  in 
the  silence  of  his  attic  bedroom  that  night 
Billy  Ned  felt  all  the  black  hatred  of  the 
old  Celts  behind  him  rise  up  into  a  new 
hate  for  the  boy  he  could  not  defeat. 

But  on  Monday  morning  the  issue  was 
lost  for  the  moment  in  a  more  general 
interest.  When  the  boys  came  out  for  re- 
cess a  great  lion  glowered  at  them  from 
the  side  of  Frank  Gray's  barn.  Over  on 
the  board  fence  across  the  road  a  tough- 
looking  Arab  rode  a  camel  through  jungle 
grass  with  tigers  crouching  around  him. 
But  upon  the  blacksmith  shop  the  bill- 
men  had  '  really  exercised  their  genius. 
Prancing  horses  and  racing  chariots, 
scantily  dressed  ladies  swinging  from  fly- 
ing rings,  animals  unheard  of  by  Salford 
boys,  wonders  unthought  of,  flared  and 
flamed  from  that  warped  old  building.  At 
noon  and  thereafter  during  spare  mo- 
ments a  cluster  of  boys  lay  in  the  shade 
of  the  wide  old  horse-chestnut  dreaming 
boyish  dreams  of  the  perilous  hunts  in 
the  golden  days  to  come. 

Skinny  Lewis  boasted  of  having  seen 
a  circus  parade  and  commented  know- 
ingly on  camels  and  elephants  and  knights 
done  in  brazen  armor.  As  Billy  gazed 
and  listened  a  fierce  yearning  kindled  the 
fires  of  his  being  to  hear  for  once  the 
roar  of  lions,  to  see  lithe  monkeys  swing- 
ing from  their  perches,  to  watch  the  lum- 
bering march  of  elephants  and  to  behold 
the  flash  of  racing  chariots.  And  the 
subtle  yearning  unfolded  presently  into 
a  faint  hope  which  grew  stronger  through 
the  days — a  hope  that  his  good  old  Pres- 
byterian mother  would  see  eye-to-eye  with 
him  this  once  upon  a  question  which  in- 
volved his  soul. 

But  upon  the  great  day  the  axe  de- 
scended. The  last  glimmer  faded  at 
breakfast. 

"No!  William  Edward!"  his  mother 
declared.  "The  circus  is  the  tents  of  the 
Evil  One.  You're  a  bad  enough  boy  now 
without  that.  Anyhow  Woodstock  is  too 
far  away  for  a  young  fry  like  you  to  go 
gallivantin'  around." 

To  no  avail  Billy  Ned  reminded  her  of 
good  people  who  did  attend  circuses.  His 
mother  belonged  to  the  stern  old  school 
which  believed  in  the  eternity  of  things. 
Once  a  decision  was  given  she  was  as  im- 
mutable as  the  Oxford  hills. 

So  he  went  grimly  about  his  morning 
chores  with  the  spirit  of  Covenanters 
showing  in  the  poise  of  his  wagging  head 
— but  without  alas!  their  grace.  He 
turned  the  cow  out  upon  the  road,  watered 
the  horses  and  with  a  muttered  growl, 
reached  down  the  hoe  from  its  peg.  Ho 
assaulted  the  cabbage  patch  with  an  in- 
dustry altogether  unprecedented — until 
Skinny  Lewis  drove  by  circus-™--^  with 
the  hired  man.  Then  those  six  thousand 
years  brought  Billy  Ned  down  like  a  shot 
partridge.  With  the  air  of  a  Brock  shak- 
ing defiance  at  the  Heights  he  threw 
down  his  hoe.   Ogdensburg  had  fallen. 

Surreptitiously  he  sneaked  behind  the 
barn,  hastened  across  lots  and  scrambled 
over  the  back  fence  to  the  home  of  Bobby 
Wade.    His  torn  heart  was  seeking  sym- 


pathy and  he  could  always  depend  on 
Bobbie.  He  had  stood  between  Bobby  and 
trouble  upon  various  occasions,  and  had 
taught  him  to  swim  and  wrestle  and  had 
eaten  the  oranges  that  blue-eyed  cherub 
had  purloined  from  his  father's  boxes. 
And  to  Bobby  he  was  a  hero  little  less 
than  Tyrus  Cobb  and  Jack  Johnson  and 
infinitely  greater  than  Nelson  or  the  Iron 
Duke. 

Bobby  had  just  started  toward  Hud- 
son's for  the  daily  milk  supply,  but 
wheeled  with  nice  precision  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  leader.  His  innocent  little 
heart  was  reaching  after  sympathy  also. 
Like  Billy  Ned  he  had  looked  forward 
through  the  weeks  to  this  day,  and  like 
him  had  been  reminded  of  the  particular, 
untiring  devil  who  concerns  himself  with 
circus  tents.  He  was  not  of  heroic  mould, 
however.  If  left  to  his  own  devices  he 
would  never  be  tempted  to  strain  too 
violently  at  hobble  or  tether.  He  simply 
cried  when  crying  did  him  good — and 
sought  less  verdant  but  unforbidden  herb- 
age. But  he  was  an  excellent  follower,  so 
he  hopped  slyly  after  Billy  Ned  into  the 
fastness  of  Clarke's  orchard. 

"Never  mind,  Bobby,  it  ain't  goin'  t-be 
so  very  long  now  'fore  we  can  start  out 
West  trappin',"  consoled  Billy  Ned 
morosely.  "Maw  don't  wanta  forget  that. 
I  bet  they'll  be  sorry  after  an  ole  grizzly 
has  et  us.  An'  that  Skinny  Lewis  don't 
wanta  get  too  fresh  either.  I  dared  him  to 
knock  a  chip  offa  my  shoulder  again  last 
night  and  he  dasn't  do  it.   I  bet — " 

"Jimmy,  there  goes  the  bell,"  inter- 
rupted Bobby,  aghast. 

"Who  cares!    Let's  play  hookey." 

"Pa'd  leather  me,"  said  the  hesitating 
Bobby. 

"Huh,  come  on,  cowardy-custard." 

Now  trapping  grizzly  bears  in  British 
Columbia  while  lying  on  his  sto~,*,"Vi  in 
Clarke's  orchard  on  a  soft  June  morning 
with  his  toes  stripping  the  grass  heads, 
was  a  highly  pleasing  recreation.  But 
playing  truant,  with  the  certainty,  first 
of  being  beaten  up  by  his  father  and  later 
of  dealing  with  the  cold,  quiet  eyes  of  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  school  room,  was 
a  pastime  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 
Bobby  looked  from  the  empty  pail  to  Billy 
Ned  in  a  startled  way,  and  in  a  moment  of 
heroism  finally  agreed,  with  a  wrcught-up 
air  of  near-courage  as  hollow  as  a  worm- 
eaten  hickory  nut. 

"Let's  pretend  we're  trappin'  tigers," 
suggested  Billy  Ned  hopefully,  as  they 
loped  over  the  meadows  and  spring  grain. 

On  the  stump  fence  in  the  gloom  of 
Piper's  woods  a  Canada  bird  trilled  his 
love  for  the  homeland,  but  the  boys, 
visioning  tigers  in  African  jungles, 
heeded  him  not.  They  stumbled  through 
second-growth  thickets  of  beech  and 
maple  and  peered  into  hollow  trees  until, 
the  chase  rewarded,  Billy  Ned  skinned 
Bobbie  in  pantomime  and  stretched  the 
pelt  upon  a  tree. 

Suddenly  an  ominous,  hollow  roar 
froze  them. 

"Painter,"  whispered  Billy  Ned.  "They 
most  al'ays  yell  like  that." 

Continued  on  Page  68. 


Apples  on  a  Mixed  Farm :  by  Eiuid  Kester 


APPLE -GROWING 
has  been  somewhat 
under  a  cloud  of  in- 
vestigating suspicion  since 
the  war.  Some  farmers 
with  good  orchards  are 
rather  tender  on  the  point 
when  the  subject  of  apple- 
growing  comes  under  fire- 
s  i  d  e  discussion.  Others 
again  who  have  never  been 
sympathetic,  openly  shoot 
their  caustic  jibes  on  all 
exposed  situations. 

Yet  the  situation  is  not 
much  removed  from  yes- 
terday when  plantings 
were  being  made  in  all 
parts  of  apple-growing 
Canada. 

The  recent  Fruitgrow- 
ers' Convention  at  Toronto 
revealed  the  depth  these 
questions  had  stirred  into 
the  very  quick  of  pomo- 
logical  enterprise.  Even 
Commissioner  Dan  John- 
son discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  over  production 
and  the  need  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  cull  and 
colorless. 
Said  he: 

"The  half  of  our  10,000,000  apple 
trees  are  not  yet  bearing.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  I  can  only  ask:  What  of 
of  the  future?  The  answer,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  extension  of  markets 
and  the  use  of  modern  advertising  to 
increase  consumption  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and,  also,  the  adoption 
of  some  cheaper  method  of  handling 
the  fruit  from  producer  to  consumer 
in  order  to  give  the  great  bulk  of  our " 
population  a  chance  to  eat  apples, 
which  is,  of  course,  only  another 
method  of  increasing  consumption. 
*  *  * 
"I  believe  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  our  cities  are  scarcely 
touching  apples  at  all,  and  those  who 
are  using  them  are  not  eating  half 
as  many  as  they  should.  Believing 
this,  the  Government  undertook  an 
advertising  campaign  this  fall  to  try 
and  attract  the  attention  of  the 
masses  to  apples.  This  campaign  was 


It  Costs  About  $1.10  to  Produce  and  Pack  a  Barre 

of    Apples   for    Market   Where    Up-to-date 

Methods  are  Used 


A  spraying  outfit  ready  for  work  in  the  old  orchard  recently  acquired 
by  P.  W.  Hodgetts,  head  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Department  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Practical  work  makes  departmental  utterances  far 
more  valuable. 


The  past  season  has  been  a  bewildering  one 
to  the  big  apple  producer.  Yet  he  is  not  going 
to  throw  overboard  a  business  that  lias  made 
him  big  money  in  the  past,  and  one  that  will 
do  so  again.  The  loio  prices  of  1914  will  carry 
two  very  big  lessons  to  all  farmers.  The  one 
is  that  apple-growing  as  a  business  is  best 
conducted  along  with  some  other  forms  of 
agriculture  in  order  to  lessen  labor  costs.  Again 
the  advertising  given  to  the  apple  this  year 
is  developing  new  tastes  and  also  showing  up 
the  great  need  of  apple  growers  advertising 
their  wares.  Canadian  manufacturers  can  as- 
sist in  this  by  using  more  on  their  city  tables 
of  fruits  "made  in  Canada."  The  present  ar- 
ticle, taken  from  a  New  York  experience,  will 
be  xcorth   much   to    Canada. — Editor. 


An    unpruned    Spy    tree    in    Jas.    Johnson's 
orchard   in   Simcoe,  Ontario. 


carried  on  for  seven  weeks  and  at  an 
expenditure  of  something  over 
$12,000.  The  result  has  been  that 
something  ilke  36,000  letters  of  en- 
quiry have  come  in  asking  about  the 
methods  of  preparation  and  where  to 
get  the  fruit." 

That  looks  as  if  our  apple-growers  have 
been  asleep  on  the  advertising  end,  doesn't 
it? 

These  facts  also  tell  us  that  the  barrel 
package  costs  too  much.  To  pay  50  cents 
for  a  barrel  is  too  much.  Cheaper  apples 
must  be  served  up  to  the  hungry  people 
who  can't  pay  big  prices  for  fruit.  Otta- 
wa City  got  plenty  of  her  apples  this  past 
season  in  bulk  by  the  carload  where  they 
were  carted  to  the  houses  in  bags  at  65 
cents  a  bag  laid  down. 

Everybody  wants  apples  and  it  is  to 
the  growers'  interests  to  get  the  fruit  to 
this  market. 

Apple  consumption  has  not  increased 
in  Canada  during  the  last  ten  years,  yet 
at  the  same  time,  Canada  has  increased 


her  imports  of  bananas 
and  oranges  in  the  same 
ten  years  from  $1,891,539 
to  $6,525,518.  Surely  an 
increase  of  325  per  cent, 
points  some  moral. 

Therefore  the  promised 
land  of  profitable  culture 
lies  before  the  man  now 
who  can  do  things.  This 
extremity  becomes  the 
hustler's  opportunity.  Ap- 
ples will  pay  handsome 
dividends,  but  more  espe- 
cially on  the  mixed  farm, 
where  labor  charges  are 
partly  paid  for  by  other 
crops  grown  when  the 
apple  crop  leaves  the  men 
idle. 

To  this  end  the  experi- 
ments recorded  in  New 
York  State  by  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  will 
come  as  mighty  useful 
data.  Under  the  caption  of 
"Operating  Costs  of  a 
Weil-Established  New 
York  Apple  Orchard,"  the 
story  of  the  122-acre  farm 
of  H.  E.  Wellman,  of  Or- 
leans Co.,  near  Lake  On- 
tario, becomes  almost  as 
absorbing  in  its  news  as  is  the  latest  war 
despatch. 

It  is  interesting  to  Canadians  because 
Canada  has  so  much  land  under  the  same 
geographical  and  climatic  conditions.  The 
information  is  applicable  to  many  similar 
places. 

The  farm  consists  of  122.3  acres  of  till- 
able land,  well  drained.  It  varies  from 
a  clay  loam  to  a  stiff  clay.  Of  this  farm, 
39  acres  are  under  fruit.  The  figures  and 
data  from  which  our  facts  are  drawn 
were  taken  for  the  crops  of  1911  and  1912. 
The  fruits  are  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
quinces,  while  the  other  money  crops  are 
wheat,  beans  and  hay.  Corn,  potatoes  and 
oats  are  also  raised.  Sheep,  hogs,  horses 
and  cattle  are  kept.  The  farm  is  there- 
fore one  like  many  more  mixed  farms  of 
Canada. 

The  apple  orchard  consist  of  14.74  acres 
and  contains   527   trees  of  bearing   age, 


The  Spy   tree  after  pruning.     Still  there  is 
plenty  if  not  too  much  wood. 
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LABOR  COSTS  OF  THE  WELLMAN  ORCHARD. 


Operaiious. 


Dates. 


1911. 
11  to  Apr.  17. 
10  to  28 


Total  hours. 

Man        Horse     Total 


Labor  cost. 


137 


Pruning    Mar 

Removing  brush  ...Apr. 
Mixing    lime    and 

sulphur  8 

First   spraying Apr.  25  to  May  2 4!i>4 

Second    spraying. ...  May   12   to   13 45 

Third   spraying May   23  to  26 4S% 

Plowing    lime  IS  to  27 101% 

Rolling     May  29  to  June  7 10% 

First   harrowing June  7  to  S 30% 

Second    harrowing. .  June  10  to  22 12% 

Third    harrowing. ..  June  30  to  July  22...  10 

Fourth  spraying July  20  to  21 24 

Sowing  covet  crop. .July  22  to  24 10% 

Fourth   harrowing..  Julv  22  to  25 24% 

Ticking  apples \.Ug.,  31  to   Oct.   19...  765% 

Picking  up  apples. .  Sept.   21   to  Oct.  22. 
Packing  apples Aug.  31  to  Nov.  3 


7%       26 


3S% 
30 

IN 

193% 
21 
61 

24% 
20 
24 


100% 
41S% 


Marketing  apples 234% 

Total  for  year 2,058% 

1912. 

Pruning    Dec.    21    (1911)    to.. 

Apr.  26   229% 

Removing  brush  ...Apr.  4  to  May  3 74% 

First  spraying Mav  3  to  4 55% 

Second   spraying. ...  Mav  13  to  14 45% 

Third  spraying May  31   to  June  6 80 

Cutting  clover June  25  to  July  11...  13 

Cutting  clover 

(with   scythe) June  2S  to  July  11...  11 

Fourth  spraying Aug.  6  to  13 67% 

Thinning   apples Aug.  7  to  13 34 

Cutting   blight Aug.  16  to  29 22 


49% 

355% 
S91% 


60% 

36 

30 

54 

26 


$24.52 
S.90 

1.43 

14.70 

12.65 

16.03 

47.  SI 

5.09 

14.79 

5.94 

4.85 

7.97 

1.S8 

12.01 

13 (.03 

IS.  04 

74.91 

96.36 


Per 
acre 

$1,663 
.604 

.097 

.998 

.859 

1.0S8 

3,243 

.344 

1.004 

.403 

.329 

.541 

.128 

.814 

9.297 

1.224 

5. 082 

6.536 


504.91     34.254 
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Picking    apples Aug.  26  to  Oct  31 239 

Contract    picking. .  .Oct.,  9   to  31 553% 

Total   picking 792% 

Packing  apples Aug.  28  to  Nov.  21 

Hauling  apples  to 
barn   Sept.  28  to  Oct.  31 ... . 

Marketing  barrel- 
ed apples Aug.  26  to  Nov.  21... 

Marketing   driers. .  .Oct.  2  to  Dec.  4 

Picking  up  apples.  Oct.  31  to  Dee.  3 

Equipment  to  and 
from    orchard 

Inspection 


959 
137% 

193% 

84% 
125% 


41.03 

22.55 
15.44 
12.73 
22. 5S 
6.31 

1.97 

22.84 

6.09 

3.94 


2.7S4 
1.530 
1.048 

.864 
1.532 

.42S 

.133 

1.550 

.413 

.267 


319.48     21.674 


124% 

383 
168% 


4 

9% 


171.66 

43.71 

93.28 
40.86 
22.46 

1.94 
1.70 
6.09 


11.645 

2.965 

6.329 
2.772 
1.524 

.132 
.115 
.413 


Per 

tree 

$0,040 
.017 

.003 
.02S 
.024 
.032 
.091 
.010 
.028 
.011 
.009 
.015 
.004 
.023 
.260 
.034 
.140 
.183 

.95S 


.078 
.043 
.029 
.024 
.043 
.012 

.004 
.043 
.012 
.007 


.606 

.325 

.0*3 

.177 
.077 
.043 

.004 
.003 
.012 


Superintendence   34 

Total    for    year 3.062%     960%     856.66     58.118      1.625 


Per 

barrel 

$0,026 
.009 

.002 
.016 
.014 
.017 
.051 
.006 
.016 
.006 
.005 
.009 
.002 
.013 
.146 
.019 
.080 
.102 

.539 


.019 
.011 
.007 
.006 
.011 
.003 

.001 
.011 
.003 
.002 


.152 
.081 
.021 

.044 

.010 
.011 

.001 
.001 

.oo:: 

.407 


45  to  65  years  old,  mainly  Baldwins  and 
Greenings. 

The  rates  of  labor  used  in  showing  the 
costs  of  the  orchard  operations  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  other  enterprises  of 
the  farm,  such  as  the  growing  of  beans, 
wheat  and  hay. 

The  detailed  labor  costs  of  the  Well- 
man  farm  taken  during  1911  and  1912 
are  here  given. 

SPRAYING   COSTS. 

In  1911  and  in  1912  the  orchard  was 
sprayed  four  times.  The  first  spraying 
was  done  at  the  time  the  fruit  buds  were 
showing  a  little  green  color,  the  second 
time  when  the  fruit  buds  were  pink,  the 
third  after  two-thirds  of  the  petals  had 
fallen,  and  the  fourth  the  latter  part  of 
July  in  1911  and  the  first  part  of  August 
in  1912.  If  the  same  quantity  of  material 
were  used  and  the  same  care  taken  each 
year,  the  time  required  for  the  operation 
would  be  nearly  the  same  year  after  year. 
Referring  to  the  first  spraying  in  1911  and, 
1912,  the  cost  of  spraying  would  have 
been  about  the  same  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  increased  cost  of  spray  materials.  It 
is  true  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  labor,  due  to  the  necessity  of 
more  thorough  spraying  for  the  control  of 
the  green  aphids,  but  had  this  not  been  re- 
quired the  costs  per  acre  of  the  1911  and 
1912  sprayings  would  have  been  approxi- 
mately the  same. 

In  1911  the  costs  per  acre  were  $3.48 


for  labor  and  $3.82  for  material,  which 
amounted  to  20  cents  per  tree  or  11.6 
cents  per  barrel  of  apples.  In  1912  the 
total  cost  per  acre  was  $9.21  and  25  cents 
per  tree  and  6  cents  per  barrel. 


There  are  many  systems  of  orchard 
management  in  the  apple  belt  of  western 
New  York.  In  the  management  of  the 
Wellman  orchard  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  plow  3%  to  4  inches  deep  in  the  spring. 
The  ground  is  tilled  during  the  season, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  a 
cover  crop  is  sowed,  the  orchard  remain- 
ing in  sod  the  following  year.  With  this 
plan  of  management  the  orchard  is  in 
sod  every  other  year. 

In  1911  this  orchard  was  plowed.  On 
the  average,  1 . 5  acres  were  plowed  each 
10-hour  day  at  a  cost  of  $3.24  per  acre. 
The  depth  of  plowing,  width  of  furrow, 
stiffness  of  sod,  and  the  type  of  soil  will 
influence  the  time  required  for  this  oper- 
ation. Many  times  a  single-horse  plow 
is  required  to  plow  away  from  the  trees. 
During  the  season  the  orchard  was  rolled 
once  and  harrowed  five  times.  A  cover 
crop  was  then  sowed  and  the  orchard 
again  harrowed.  The  total  labor  cost  of 
tillage  was  $6.26  per  acre. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  climatic 
conditions  peculiar  to  each  year  render 
these  items  liable  to  vary  considerably 
from  year  to  year. 

PICKING  THE  APPLES. 

In  1911  regular  labor  and  a  small 
amount  of  extra  labor  were  used  to  pick 
the  marketable  crop  of  937  barrels.  This 
was  done  at  a  cost  of  15  cents  per  barrel. 
In  1912  the  early  apples,  284  barrels,  to- 
gether with  108  barrels  of  Baldwins, 
were  picked  by  regular  labor  and  a  small 
amount  of  extra  labor  at  a  cost  of  11  cents 
per  barrel. 

In  the  cost  of  the  production  of  apples 
there  are  certain  items  for  which  a  more 
or  less  direct  outlay  of  cash,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  necessary.  Such  items  as  spray 
material,  cover-crop  seed,  fertilizer,  man- 
ure, barrels,  storage,  freight,  etc.,  come 
under  this  head. 


Note  the  cultured  methods  used  In  the  orchard  of   Mr.    Hamilton   at   Collingwood — the  valley 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  district,   where  peaches  and  apples  thrive  unusually  well. 
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The  manure  cost  is  found  by  adding  to 
the  value  of  the  manure  the  cost  of  ap- 
plying it  to  the  field.  The  total  cost  of  the 
application  in  any  one  year  is  commonly 
charged  to  that  year  and  the  two  years 
following  on  the  basis  of  50,  30,  and  20 
per  cent,  respectively. 

In  the  Wellman  orchard  these  cash 
costs  proved  to  be  45  cents  per  barrel  in 
1911  and  46  cents  in  1912.  Of  these,  the 
barrel  cost  is  the  major  portion,  being  31 
cents  in  1911  and  42  cents  in  1912,  or 
69.7  per  cent,  and  91.7  per  cent.,  respec- 
tively, of  all  cash  costs. 

WHAT  A  BARREL  OF  APPLES   COSTS. 

Totalling  the  costs  of  operation  on  this 
farm  for  1911  and  1912  we  get  a  total  of 
$1.30  per  barrel  in  1911  and  $1.01  in 
1912. 

The  three  most  important  items  con- 
stituting this  cost  are   labor,  amounting 


Distribution  of  costs,  1911.             Distribution  of  costs,  1912. 

Item  of  cost.                                          Per  Per  Per  Per  Per  Per 

Total        acre  tree  barrel       Total  acre  tree  barrel 

Labor    $   504.91    $34,254  $0,958  $0,539  $    856.66  $58,118  $1,625  $0,407 

Cash    418.10      28.364  .793  .446        966.57  65.574  1.834  .459 

Fixed    cost    294.91      20.007  .559  .315        302.46  20.520  .574  .144 

Total    $1,217.92    $82,625  $2,310  $1,300  $2,125.69  $144,212  $4,033  $1,010 


lo  40  per  cent.;  the  package  (barrel), 
from  25  to  41  per  cent.;  and  the  land 
rental,  from  12  to  20  per  cent.  There  are 
many  other  items,  but  these  three  con- 
stitute from  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cost  per  barrel  of  marketable  apples. 
Many  growers  do  not  realize  that  the 
money  paid  out  for  barrels  alone  is  often 
more  than  the  entire  labor  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  labor     cost  is     influenced     by  the 


Diagram    of    'lie    Wellmnn    farm,    showing    the    arrangement    of    the    fields,    the 

location   of  the  orchards,  and   the  style   of  the  fences. 


WELLMAN   APPLE  ORCHARD  COSTS. 

method  of  management.  It  is  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  efficient  organization  of 
the  entire  farm,  of  which  the  orchard 
forms  only  one  part,  becomes  an  import- 
ant factor  in  lessening  the  rate  of  both 
man  and  horse  labor.  On  a  farm  where 
the  apple  orchard  constitutes  the  only 
enterprise,  there  being  no  other  source 
of  farm  income,  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
labor  expended  must  be  charged  to  the 
apples. 

No  intelligent  grower  can  assume  that 
these  figures  are  actual  costs  on  his  own 
farm,  but  he  should  determine  for  himself 
the  cost  of  producting  his  fruit. 

Apple  growing  as  a  commercial  busi- 
ness has  in  many  regions  reached  a  high 
state  of  development.  With  the  increased 
development  keener  competition  will  re- 
sult. In  order  to  realize  profits,  the  pro- 
ducer must  manage  his  business  efficient- 
ly. The  men  most  favorably  situated  and 
who  are  experienced  and  efficient  will  be 
able  to  produce  apples  cheapest.  The  les- 
sening of  the  cost  will  not  necessarily 
be  due  to  differences  in  cultural  methods, 
the  reduction  of  package  costs,  or  the  de- 
crease in  the  wages  of  the  help,  but  to 
better  management  of  the  farm  as  a  unit. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  ON  MEADOWS. 

On  an  old  meadow  which  has  not  been 
properly  fertilized  a  top  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  is  almost  certain  to  show 
very  marked  results.  The  farmer  is  likely 
to  be  so  enthusiastic  over  the  showing 
made  that  he  at  once  concludes  that  nitro- 
gen is  the  one  factor  needed  to  make  his 
hay  crop  a  profitable  one.  Right  here  lies 
the  danger.  While  the  first  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda  may  show  these  marked 
results,  it  is  not  by  any  means  safe  to 
conclude  that  nitrogen  is  the  only  element 
of  fertility  needed.  The  first  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda  shows  such  marked  re- 
sults because  there  is  a  marked  deficiency 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil;  but  there  is  suf- 
ficient of  the  other  fertilizing  elements, 
particularly  phosphorous  and  potassium, 
to  balance  the  nitrogen  used.  The  in- 
creased yields  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda  make  an  increased  drain  upon  the 
available  phosphorous  and  potassium  of 
the  soil.  As  a  rule,  where  nitrate  of  soda 
is  used  as  a  fertilizer  it  is  a  safe  principle 
to  use  in  connection  with  it  some  form  of 
phosphorus  and  potassium,  having  in 
mind  permanent  results  rather  than  a 
temporary  increase  due  to  the  nitrate  of 
soda. 


Home  Made  Furniture :   by  c.  e.  Bingieman 


TAKE    in    most    rural 
prairie    houses,   and 
in  many  other  houses 
not  prairie,  the  occupants 
are  often  at  a  loss  to  know- 
how  to  arrange  what  little 
furniture  they  have  to  such  an  advantage 
that  each  article  shall  be  placed  in  the 
most  convenient  position   and  still  have 
left  the  greatest  amount  of  floor  space 
possible. 

On  the  prairie  where  homesteaders 
who  perhaps  previous  to  their  coming  to 
the  West  may  have  met  with  financial 
adversity  in  the  East,  or  even  in  a  for- 
eign land,  or  it  may  be  that  a  young  man 
leaves  the  old  paternal  camp-ground, 
pulls  up  stakes  and  strikes  out  for  him- 
self; or  it  may  be  some  other  reason, 
however  they  come.  And  as  a  rule  they 
who  come  do  not  do  so  for  the  sake  of 
travel  neither  for  diversion  of  pastime 
but  they  come  to  make  homes  for  them- 
selves, to  make  money. 

The  majority  of  these  homesteaders 
land  upon  their  quarter-sections  with  few 
dollars  in  their  pockets,  but  whatever 
their  circumstances  may  be,  they  must 
have  shelter  so  they  build.  It  may  be  a 
car-top  12  ft.  x  14  ft.,  or  it  may  be  larger 
and  better.  In  these  small  houses  or 
shacks  a  partition,  sometimes  only  a  cur- 
tain, divides  the  two  rooms. 

ROOM-SAVING  CONVENIENCES  FOR  THE 
SMALL  HOUSE. 

The  first  thing  we  have  on  our  list  for 
consideration  is  a  dining-room  table  so 
constructed  that  after  a  meal  has  been 
served  it  is  converted  into  a  large  arm 
chair. 

First  procure  a  piece  of  4  x  4  clear  of 
knots  and  straight  8  ft.  8  in.  long,  plane 
it  smooth  on  all  sides  and  cut  it  in  four 
equal  pieces  (2  ft.  2  in.).  These  are  for 
the  legs.  Two  inches  from  the  top  each 
leg  mark  with  the  use  of  a  try-square  a 
line  all  the  way  around;  then  across  this 
upper  end  draw  a  line  diagonally  from 
corner  to  corner  each  way,  where  these 
lines  cross  will  be  the  centre,  and  from 
this  point  with  a  compass  draw  a  circle 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Carefully  saw  in, 
around  on  the  try-square  lines  to  just 
about  the  depth  of  the  circle  and  split  off 
the  chips  then  round  it  up  nicely,  (see 
diagram  B  and  C).  Now  bore  1%  inch 
holes  in  the  legs  for  rungs,  as  shown  in 
diagram  B  and  C,  noticing  that  these  two 
pieces  are  not  the  same  but  right  and  left; 
make  two  of  each.  Make  a  mark  for  the 
centre  of  the  rung  holes  on  the  side  of 
the  leg  with  the  single  hole  11  inches  up^ 
from  the  bottom  of  the  leg,  and  on  the 
double  hole  side,  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  leg  7  inches  and  15  inches,  respec- 
tively. Do  not  bore  these  rung  holes  all 
the  way  through,  3%  inches  will  be 
plenty.   This  completes  the  legs. 

Make  six  rungs  out  of  2  x  2  stuff.  A 
2x4  ripped  down  the  centre  and  planed 
will  do  for  these  pieces,  which  cut  in  23 
inch  lengths.  Make  a  line  all  the  way 
around,  3  inches  from  each  end  of  the 
rungs,  and  after  finding  the  centre  of  the 


Room  Saving  Conveniences  that    Can  be 
Any    Man    in  His    Own    Home  and 
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Diagram  of  the  various  steps  in  the  making 
of  this   chair-table. 

ends  mark  a  circle  1%  inches  in  dia- 
meter, round  these  up  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  upper  ends  of  the  legs. 

The  arms  require  two  pieces  of  2  x  6 
material  each  28  inches  long;  3  and  % 
inches  from  each  end  of  each  piece  place 
the  point  of  an  auger  and  bore  a  two-inch 
hole. 

This  finishes  the  frame  work  which  can 
now  be  put  together.  Fasten  the  rungs  in 
place  by  boring  small  holes  about  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil  in  the  legs  and  through 
the  ends  of  the  rungs,  inserting  close-fit- 
ting wooden  pins.  Bore  these  small  holes 
from  the  inside  face  of  the  legs  and  about 
1  inch  back  from  the  inside  corners.  Do 
not  bore  them  all  the  way  through  2  Ms  to 
3  inches  will  be  plenty  deep  enough,  this 
leaves  the  outer  faces  of  the  legs  un- 
marred. 


D'tajram     G. . 


Diagram     of    SV>elt     En<*s. 

Diagram     of    the     making    of    a     bookshelf 
above   the   prairie  window. 


Made    bv  '^0  comP^ete  the  setting 

_  up  of  the  frame  work  place 

berve  the  arms  in  position  par- 

allel   to    the    single    rung. 
Fasten   the  arms   at  both 
ends  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  rungs  were  fastened  in,  that  is 
with  wooden  pins. 

After  the  frame  work  is  all  set  up  cut 
enough  well  dressed  boards  2  feet  long 
and  fit  them  across  the  upper  rungs  par- 
allel with  the  arms.  This  makes  the  seat. 
Secure  these  boards  with  Wz  inch  finish 
nails. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  arms  that 
is  intended  for  the  back  of  the  chair,  bolt 
on  a  medium  sized  barn  door  strap  hinge, 
using  M  x  2  inch  carriage  bolts. 

For  the  top  of  the  table,  first  get  two 
bed  pieces  6  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick, 
46  inches  long.  Dress,  and  champ  the 
corners  off  all  around  on  one  side  of  these 
boards  (see  diagram  F).  Place  the 
champered  side  on  the  arms  of  the  chair 
with  the  ends  projecting  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  chair  arm  an  equal  distance  each 
way,  which  will  be  about  nine  inches. 
Bolt  these  bed  pieces  to  the  loose  end  of 
the  hinge  with  %  x  1  inch  carriage  bolts. 
Cut  boards  for  the  top  of  the  table  4 
feet  long;  dress  on  the  edges  as  well  as 
on  both  sides.  Boards  with  well  marked 
grain  is  preferred.  Let  the  edge  of  the 
first  board  project  one  inch  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  bed  pieces.  Tack  these  boards 
down  after  they  are  well  fitted  edge  to 
edge  with  a  few  small  nails  partly  driven 
in.  After  the  boards  are  in  place  (the 
edge  of  the  last  board  projecting  an  inch 
like  the  first  one)  tilt  the  whole  top  up 
and  screw  the  boards  firmly  in  place  with 
1%  inch  screws,  inserted  from  the  bed 
pieces  up  into  the  top.  If  the  points  of 
the  screws  show  through  on  the  top  of 
the  table  file  them  off  with  a  flat  file  after 
the  nails  are  all  drawn  out.  Plug  all  the 
nail  holes  with  small  pegs  of  soft  wood 
of  some  kind. 

Now  this  "chair  table"  is  complete  un- 
less castors  are  required  then  it  may  be 
found  advisable  to  cut  an  inch  or  so  off 
the  bottom  of  the  legs  according  to  the 
height  of  the  castors.  With  a  good  coat 
of  dark  or  brown  mission  stain  this  table 
will  be  made  quite  presentable. 

To  anyone  out  of  employment  and 
handy  with  tools  here  is  a  way  to  make  a 
few  odd  dollars,  for  a  table  built  like  this 
is  quite  a  novelty  as  well  as  a  room  saver. 

OVER  THE  WINDOW  BOOK  SHELF. 

For  an  out  of  the  way,  over  the  window 
book  shelf,  get  a  nice  clean  board  six 
inches  longer  than  the  width  of  your  win- 
dow from  outside  to  outside  of  casings; 
this  is  for  the  top  of  the  shelf  (see  the 
diagrams),  and  needs  to  be  12  inches 
wide.  For  the  bottom  of  the  shelf  get  a 
10  inch  board  and  cut  it  six  inches  shorter 
than  this  first  one,  that  is,  just  long 
enough  to  be  exactly  the  width  outside  to 
outside  of  casings  of  the  window  over 
which  the  shelf  is  to  be  placed.  For  the 
Continued  on  Page  64. 


Where  Fertilizers  Pay:  Mackenzie  Han 


DO  fertilizers  pay? 
That  is  the  question 
that  is  often  asked 
by  farmers  in  the  older 
districts  where  greater  re- 
turns are  wanted  from  the 
soil.  If  he  can  expend  $10 
on  fertilizers  and  get  $15 
$20  greater  returns  he 
is  willing  to  make  the  trial. 
On  the  other  hand  if  the 
returns  do  not  beat  the  ex- 
tra outlay,  he  reasons  that 
there  is  no  advantage  in 
the  extra  labor. 

Then  again,  he  has  been 
watching  the  experimental 
records  of  diverent  colleges 
and  has  had  considerable 
contradictory  reports  to  di- 
gest which  leaves  him  at 
sea.  He  learns  that  the  soil 
conditions  on  his  own  farm 
must  be  largely  taken  into 
account  before  he  can  ex- 
pect results. 

Another  reason  for  the 
indifference  may  be  that  the  farmer  him- 
self has  tried  an  experiment  on  his  poor- 
est field  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  results  did  not  warrant  the 
expenditure.    Why  is  this? 

The  chief  reasons  for  lack  of  success 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  1,  Poor 
drainage ;  2,  poor  cultivation ;  3,  improper 
fertilizers;  4,  poor  fertilizers. 

It  is  necessary  for  good  returns  on  any 
crop  that  the  land  be  thoroughly  tile- 
drained  unless  the  land  is  naturally  well 
drained.  Often  the  soil  that  has  been  un- 
drained  for  years  may  be  sour  and  re- 
quires lime  to  sweeten  it.  In  fact  the 
draining  and  liming  will  often  effect  big 
yields  at  once. 

Soil  needs  constant  stirring  and  plow- 
ing in  order  to  allow  the  air  to  get  in  and 
perform  along  with  the  bacteria,  the  ne- 
cessary nitrification  and  freeing  of  plant 
food.  Some  men  assert  that  cultivation 
is  worth  more  than  a  coating  of  manure. 
There  are  more  returns  lost  to  the  aver- 
age farm  through  lack  of  cultivation  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  way. 

Often  the  wrong  fertilizers  are  ap- 
plied to  the  fields  by  the  farmer  who 
thinks  that  any  thing  that  is  called  fer- 
tilizer will  do  the  work.  One  might  just 
as  logically  take  any  medicine  that  is 
offered  for  the  cure  of  diseases  without 
regard  to  the  disease.  The  Agricultural 
Colleges  have  done  much  to  help  the 
farmer  in  this  and  have  issued  bulletins 
that  are  the  results  of  long  experiments. 
These  the  farmer  can  get  for  the  asking. 

Fertilizer  companies  are  often  to  blame 
for  urging  the  sale  of  their  particulai 
brands  without  any  regard  for  the  soils 
that  need  treatment,  the  crops  to  be 
raised,  or  the  amount  of  available  plant 
food  in  their  preparations.  This  has  also 
been  largely  overcome  in  recent  years  by 
the  enactments  of  Parliament  in  refer- 
ence to  the  labeling  and  by  the  companies 


With  Cultivation  and    Barnyard    Manures, 
Can  be  Made  Very  Profitable.     Some 
periments    by  Practical    Farmers 


A  view  of  Nova  Scotia,  showing  a  big  field  of  potatoes  in 


Mani/  practical  farmers  do  not  desire  to 
experiment,  yet  it  might  pay  even  now  to  do 
a  little.  Here  are  the  results  of  some  experi- 
mental toork  with  fertilizers  in  Canada  that 
tvill  be  valuable.  Messrs.  Crosby  and  Pettinyer 
are  Ontario  growers  of  potatoes  and  other  farm 
crops.  They  tell  what  they  have  learned. — 
Editor. 


themselves  who  find  a  failure  a  mighty 
poor  advertisement  for  their  goods. 

Generally  speaking,  intensive  farming 
has  found  it  profitable  to  employ  fertiliz- 
ers in  addition  to  barnyard  manures  for 
the  production  of  roots,  vegetables  and 
grasses.  Potato  growers  in  the  various 
parts  of  Canada  use  large  quantities  of 
these  and  generally  good  results  follow. 

In  this  regard  the  results  obtained  by 
David  Pettinger,  of  Courtland,  Ont.,  may 
interest  many. 

Mr.  Pettinger's  soil  is  sandy  and  the 
particular  field  was  a  tough  old  natural 
grass  sod.  This  was  plowed  in  September 
and  disked  twice  before  freezing. 

The   plot,   after   a   liberal   dressing  of 


David   Pettinger,  of  Ontario,  is  proud  of  hU 
potato  crop. 


Potatoes      barnyard  manure,  was  al- 
lowed    to    stand    in    the 
htX-  spring  until  the  middle  of 

May  when  disking  began 
again.  After  each  disking 
the  harrows  were  used  to 
drag  out  the  old  grass.  The 
land  was  then  rolled  and 
potatoes  were  planted  on 
June  14th  with  the  plow 
from  3%  to  4  inches  deep, 
the  tubers  being  dropped  in 
every  third  furrow.  Be- 
fore covering  500  lb.  of 
Davies  Fertilizer  was  sown 
broadcast  to  the  acre.  The 
land  was  then  harrowed 
thoroughly  and  rolled. 

Dragging  was  continued 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
days  until  the  plants  were 
three  or  four  inches  out  of 
the  ground.  Then  the  scuf- 
fler  was  used  frequently 
m  until  flowering  time.  One 
bloom.  hoeing  was  given  them. 

Mr.  Pettinger  was  in  the 
county  field  contest  and,  of  course,  lent 
every  effort  to  getting  a  successful  crop. 
There  were  no  bugs  to  speak  of.  When 
harvested  the  yield  showed  that  he  had 
350  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  estimated  his 
costs  of  production  as  follows: 

Plowing $4 .  00 

Disking  and  dragging 8.00 

Cultivating   2.00 

Seed  potatoes 10.00 

Planting    3.00 

Digging  and  drawing 8.00 

Fertilizing 20.00 

Total    $55.00 

He  secured  35  cents  a  bushel  for  the 
potatoes  and  his  returns  were  on  the 
acre : 

350  bushels  at  35c $122.50 

Mr.  Crosby,  of  Markham,  one  of  the 
best  townships  of  York  county,  Ontario, 
has  taken  considerable  interest  in  experi- 
mental work  in  connection  with  his  gar- 
den productions  of  recent  years.  This 
last  year  he  carried  six  plots  of  potatoes 
on  which  he  used  different  fertilizer 
amounts.  The  treatment  as  to  cultivation 
appeared  to  be  the  same  in  each  case. 
The  ground  was  prepared  in  the  spring 
and  the  potatoes  planted  in  rows  and  a 
little  earth  pulled  over  the  setts  with  a 
hoe,  after  which  the  fertilizer  was  ap- 
plied and  then  the  whole  covered  with  a 
ridging  plow.  The  soil  was  a  light  black 
loam  on  which  the  previous  crop  had  been 
oats.  The  variety  planted  was  Delaware. 
The  following  was  his  experiment: 
Plot  1.— 

No  manure. 

250  lb.  sulphate  of  potash  and  250  lb. 
sulphate  of  ammonia  applied. 

Yield  per  acre,  326  bushels. 
Plot  2.— 

No  manure. 

Continued  on  Page  52. 


Feeding  Draft  Horses  For  Market 


FOR  the  past  seven 
years  we  have  made 
it  a  practice  on  our 
farm  of  feeding  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  head 
of  draft  horses  for  the 
large  city  markets.  This 
has  proven  very  profit- 
able to  us  and  is  com- 
paratively easily  made 
money.  Our  farm  is  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  grow- 
ing of  livestock  and  is 
well  fixed.  As  the  young 
horses  can  be  kept  to- 
gether most  of  the  time 
up  to  the  period  when  the 
feeding  process  begins  a 
number  are  not  a  great 
deal  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  a  few.  We 
raise  most  of  the  horses 
ourselves  but  sometimes 
buy  a  few  good  ones 
when  we  can  get  them  at 
a  reasonable  figure.  One 
man  takes  charge  of  the 
Worses  and  does  little  else 
but  care  for  and  look  af- 
ter them.  He  is  experi- 
enced in  the  work  and  knows  just  how  to 
bring  them  along  during  the  fattening 
process  and  have  them  reach  a  marketable 
condition  in  the  shortest  time. 

We  have  found  that  one  of  the  most 
important  points  to  be  considered  in  the 
preparation  of  the  horses  for  the  market 
is  to  have  them  perfectly  fattened.  The 
draft  horse  market  is  a  more  peculiar  one 
than  the  market  for  the  carriage  horse 
and  other  types  of  horses  for  driving  pur- 
poses. In  the  first  mentioned  market 
weight  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  determining  the  price.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  draft  horses  which  are 
placed  upon  the  market  weighing  from 
1,600  to  1,700  pounds  should  be  made  to 
w^eigh  from  1,800  to  2,000  pounds.  Usu- 
ally every  100  pounds  in  a  draft  horse, 
after  he  has  reached  a  weight  of  1,600  to 
1,800  pounds,  is  worth  20  cents  a  pound, 
and  every  pound  from  1,800  to  2,100 
pounds  is  worth  about  40  cents  a  pound, 
hence  the  importance  of  having  the  ani- 
mal real  fat.  We  do  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  exercise.  In  fact  we  can  get  much 
heavier  gains  by  keeping  the  animals  in 
a  quiet  place.  When  feeding  we  prefer 
tying  them  in  stalls  where  they  have  a 
ground  floor   and  a  rattier   dark  stable. 

LOOK  AFTER  THE  TEETH. 
When  the  feeding  period  begins  one  of 
the  first  points  we  look  to  is  the  condition, 
of  their  teeth.  Many  horses  fail  in  mak- 
ing desirable  and  satisfactory  gains,  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  teeth  are  not  in 
proper  condition.  This  preparation  of  the 
teeth  is  known  as  floating  the  teeth.  We 
always  get  a  veterinarian  to  do  this  as 
he  has  the  proper  instruments  and  knows 
just  how  to  proceed.  This  operation  is 
overlooked  by  many  who  fit  horses  for  the 
market  and  is  in  many  instances  the  real 
cause  of  a  horse  being  out  of  condition 
and  difficult  to  fatten,  if  indeed  he  is  fat- 


By  J.  D.  Underwood 


Oiught  In  the  act  of  play.  The  white  horse  Is  23  years  old 
ready  for  a  barnyard  frolic  with  the  younger  horses.  Taken 
yard  at  Stamford,  Niag'ara  District. 


and  is  still 
on  a  farm- 


The  following  account  of  horse-feeding  icill 
be  read  with  interest  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  farmers  sell  teams  during  the  late  win- 
ter, so  as  to  keep  their  working  stock  always 
as  young  as  possible.  The  methods  of  the  feed- 
ing nill  not  appeal  to  the  buyer  at  all,  as  the 
horses  would  become  too  soft  to  endure  hard 
work. — Editor. 


tened  at  all.  When  a  horse  has  a  number 
of  sharp  pro'ections  on  his  teeth  the  gums 
become  raw  and  sore  so  that  he  does  not 
masticate  his  food  properly,  consequently 
indigestion  often  results  and  the  system 
of  the  animal  becomes  impaired.  It  is  re- 
markable how  many  horses  there  are  that 
are  thin  and  hard  to  put  flesh  on  because 
of  the  poor  condition  of  their  teeth.  Such 
horses  improve  very  rapidly  when  once 
the  trouble  with  the  teeth  has  been  re- 
moved. In  some  cases  an  animal  will  have 
decayed  teeth  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  veterinarian  extract  them.  If  per- 
mitted to  remain  they  will  interfere  with 
the  thrift  and  well-doing  of  the  animal. 

The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  very  small 
in  proportion  to  his  size.  He  cannot  take 
at  one  time  one-fourth  as  much  into  his 
stomach  as  can  a  steer  of  the  same  size. 
The  horse  that  is  being  fed  to  get  into 
condition  for  the  market  must  therefore 
be  fed  a  little  at  a  time,  but  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  plan  of  feeding  we  have 
adopted  and  the  one  from  which  we  havt 
obtained  the  most  satisfactory  results  is 
as  follows:  Corn  is  given  at  five  in  the 
morning,  fresh  water  at  seven,  the  hay 
racks  are  filled  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
horses  are  also  given  oats  and  bran,  the 
proportion  being  two-thirds  bran  and  one- 
third  oats.  Then  at  twelve  o'clock  they 
are  fed  corn  again,  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon oats  and  bran  and  the  hay  racks  are 
refilled.  At  four  o'clock  they  are  given  a 
second  watering  and  at  six  the  last  feed 
of  corn  is  given.  The  proportion  for  each 
animal  when  upon  full  feed  is  as  follows: 


Corn,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
ears  at  each  feed;  oats 
and  bran,  about  three 
quarts  at  a  feed,  making 
in  all  from  thirty  to  forty 
ears  of  corn  and  six 
quarts  of  oats  and  bran 
a  horse  each  day.  Care 
is  taken  to  see  that  all  the 
hay  fed  is  well  cured  and 
clean. 

As  stated  above  the 
horses  are  not  given  any 
exercise,  but  as  a  substi- 
tute for  exercise  in  order 
to  keep  the  blood  in  good 
condition,  thus  prevent- 
ing stock  legs,  Glauber 
salts  are  used.  We  have 
found  this  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, and  it  will  in  the 
majority  of  cases  prevent 
this  trouble.  The  salts 
are  mixed  with  the  oats 
and  bran  as  in  this  way 
the  horses  eat  the  salts 
more  readily  than  when 
fed  otherwise.  The  salts 
are  fed  about  twice  a 
week.  They  can  be  bought 
very  cheaply  from  druggists  or  mail  order 
dealers. 

Regularity  in  feeding  is  adhered  to 
strictly  which  is  essential  to  the  best  re- 
sults. The  mangers  and  feed  boxes  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  twice  a  day  and 
all  the  refuse  thrown  out  with  the  manure. 
The  horses  are  given  sufficient  time  to  rest 
their  stomach,  which  is  done  by  giving 
the  first  feed  at  five  in  the  morning  and 
the  last  at  six  in  the  evening.  The  coats 
of  the  animals  are  kept  sleek  and  shiny 
which  is  very  important  as  a  real  fat 
animal  with  a  rough  coat  will  not  sell  for 
the  price  that  one  will  whose  coat  is 
glossy  and  well  laid  down.  Here  is  where 
the  value  of  the  currycomb  and  brush 
comes  in.  Twice  each  day,  morning  and 
evening,  the  horses  are  thoroughly  cur- 
ried and  brushed,  after  which  the  animal 
is  rubbed  hard  with  a  large  woolen  cloth, 
the  effect  produced  being  very  pleasing. 
The  length  of  the  feeding  period  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  the  animals 
when  feeding  begins  and  the  prospective 
outcome  of  the  same.  The  largest  framed, 
coarse-boned  animals  always  have  to  be 
fed  longer  than  the  smaller  framed  fine- 
boned  horses.  The  former  class  make 
heavier  gains  and  require  more  flesh  to 
give  them  the  desired  finish  and  to  make 
them  attractive  to  the  eye  of  the  pur- 
chaser. Some  people  have  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  forcing  the  horses  in  this  way, 
claiming  that  the  animals  will  not  wear 
as  long  after  being  subjected  to  such  fat- 
tening process.  This  may  be  true,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  in  no  small  degree.  But  the 
producer  must  cater  to  the  demands  of 
the  market  if  he  desires  to  obtain  the 
highest  market  price.  We  must  give  the 
purchasers  what  they  want.  In  draft 
horses  they  demand  fat,  thus  if  one  hopes 
to  get  the  highest  market  figures  for  his 
equine  material  he  must  sell  only  when  in 
high  flesh  condition. 


How  Saskatchewan  Aids  Farmers 


The  co-operative  creamery  at  Moosomin,  Sask.     Dairying  in    the  centre  of  the  rich   prairie. 


Co-operation  Gives  Farmers  30  cents  per  Pound  for  Butter  Instead 
of  a  York  Shilling.     Wheat  Sharks  Scatter  to  Cover 


CO-OPERATION  applied  to  various 
lines  of  agricultural  activity  has 
during  recent  years  become  a 
familiar  institution  in  Saskatchewan  and 
to-day  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great- 
est economic  powers  in  the  province.  But 
a  few  years  ago  the  Western  farmers 
looked  on  co-operation  in  agriculture  as 
the  creation  of  a  vacant  mind  or  at  best  as 
the  impossible  dream  of  an  idealist.  To- 
day all  this  is  changed,  co-operative  prin- 
ciples have  been  applied  to  the  dairy 
industry,  the  marketing  of  grain  and 
other  farm  products,  the  purchasing  of 
farm  supplies  and  insurance  of  field  crops 
against  damage  by  hail.  Further,  there 
are  many  indications  that  at  no  distant 
date  the  same  principles  will  be  applied 
to  the  producing  end  of  the  farmer's  busi- 
ness. This  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
farming  community  is  due  to  no  magic 
influence,  but  is  accounted  for  solely  by 
the  fact  that  such-co-operative  enter- 
prises as  have  been  launched  have  in- 
variably proven  of  material  benefit.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  recount  how 
co-operative  organizations  have  developed 
in  Saskatchewan  and  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  many  advantages  which  they  have 
conferred. 

The  co-operative  enterprizes  which  are 
to-day  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the 
West  had  their  beginning  in  a  humble 
way  when  Dr.  Jas.  Robertson,  then  Do- 
minion Dairy  Commissioner,  organized 
our  first  co-operative  creameries  in  the 
spring  of  1897.  At  that  time  but  little 
dairying  was  practised  in  the  country, 
grain-growing  having  almost  the  exclu- 


By  W.    W.   THOMSON 


The  progressive  policies  that  have  been  pur- 
sued in  Saskatchewan  in  the  interest  of  agri 
culture  have  claimed  the  attention  of  other 
provinces.  In  this  article  the  writer,  icho  is 
the  head  of  the  co-operative  work  under  the 
Scott  Government,  has  outlined  uliat  they  are 
doing  to  increase  returns  to  the  average 
farmer.  The  fact  that  dairy  farming  has  made 
such  strides  as  the  tables  here  given  indicate 
is  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  work.  The 
wheat  farmers  rejoice  in  some  big  things  also. 
One  naturally  asks  if  this  paternal  care  for 
the  farmers'  interests  will  eventually  work  out 
to  the  good  of  the  farmers  of  that  province — 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  themselves 
are  required  to  give  the  initial  move  to  the 
work  and  to  practically  become  responsible, 
augurs  well  for  the  ultimate  position  of  the 
farmer.  No  outside  help  to  farmers  is  of  fun- 
damental service.  The  move  must  begin  inside 
and  by  its  bigness  demand  governmental  action. 
That  is  true  democracy.  The  independent  co- 
operating farmer  is  the  best  force  in  citizen- 
ship.— Editor. 


sive  attention  of  the  people.  Such  dairy 
products  as  were  required  by  the  towns 
and  villages  were  largely  supplied  by  the 
Eastern  provinces.  To  remedy  this  con- 
dition, the  Dominion  Government  sug- 
gested the  organization  of  co-operative 
creameries  and  where  these  were  formed, 
undertook  to  manage  the  creamery  and 
manufacture  the  butter  at  a  flat  rate  of 
four  cents  per  pound,  irrespective  of  the 
quantity  manufactured.  The  results  at 
first  obtained  were  unsatisfactory. 
Creameries  were  started  in  close  prox- 
mity  to  each  other  and  often  in  districts 
where  the  local  support  could  not  be  ade- 
quate. As  a  result  none  of  the  creameries 
were  run  to  capacity,  and  many  were 
operated  at  a  loss.    Moreover,  although 


they  were  all  operated  by  the  Dominion 
Dairy  Branch,  each  creamery  marketed 
its  product  independently,  and  the  buyers 
soon  found  that  they  could  force  down 
prices  by  inducing  one  creamery  to  bid 
against  another.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  temporary  interest 
aroused  by  the  introduction  of  the 
creameries  soon  waned,  little  real  pro- 
gress being  made  until  the  Provincial 
Dairy  Branch  was  created  and  took  over 
administration  of  the  scheme  in  1906. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Dairy 
Branch  a  new  plan  was  inaugurated  and 
from  the  first  has  proven  eminently  satis- 
factory. Through  it  the  local  creameries 
are  federated  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  provincial  Government. 
Creameries  are  only  established  when 
there  is  sufficient  produce  to  permit  of  the 
plant  being  operated  to  capacity.  Supplies 
such  as  salt  and  hpxes  are  bought  in  large 
quantities  and  shipped  in  carload  lots. 
Expert  butter-makers  are  employed  and 
the  butter  produced  is  all  sold  through 
the  Provincial  Dairy  Commissioner,  being 
disposed  of  in  the  best  market  regardless 
of  distance.  That  all  of  the  farmers  in 
the  province  might  be  on  an  equal  footing, 
as  far  as  distance  from  a  creamery  is  con- 
cerned, the  Government  arranged  to  pay 
the  express  charges  on  all  cream  shipped 
to  Government  operated  creameries  and 
this  aided  greatly  in  centralizing  the 
business. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth 
of  the  business  at  the  co-operative  cream- 
eries    from     1907-1914,     inclusive.     The 
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figures  given  in  each  case  cover  only  the 

six  summer  months. 

No.  of  farmers  Average 

Bending  Lbs.  make  per 

cream.  butter.        creamery. 

218       m.iX  18,581 

8   55:*       2-->0.-'m:      44.0,-Ri 

870      842,404     57,057 

1910  1,1(5:5       462,221     Gti.031 

1811  1.596      703.5S3     75,175 

1.493      649.958     72,218 

1918  2,081      S50.000     85.000 

3.0-J5  1.1(51,230  89,325 

Under  the  new  regime  the  produce  at 
each  creamery  was  charged  with  the  full 
cost  of  manufacture,  and  consequently  the 
patrons  and  directors  were  anxious  to 
have  as  large  an  output  as  possible  so  that 
the  cost  of  manufacture  might  be  light. 
The  interest  thus  produced  resulted  in  a 
large  increase,  in  the  number  of  patrons. 
How  this  has  reduced  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing is  well  illustrated  by  the  returns 
from  the  Moosomin  Creamery.  Here  in 
1907—12,200  lb.  of  butter  was  manu- 
factured in  the  six  summer  months  at  a 
cost  of  5.7c  per  lb.  In  1908—29,000  lb. 
was  manufactured  at  a  cost  of  4.8c  per 
pound.  By  1914—104,939  lb.  was  manu- 
factured and  the  cost  had  fallen  to  2.7c 
per  lb.  Between  the  first  and  last  year 
mentioned  there  was  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  operating  of  three  cents  a  pound, 
which  was  a  direct  increase  in  the  price  to 
the  farmer,  and  on  the  basis  of  1914's 
make  meant  a  saving  of  $3,148.17  at  one 
creamery. 

BUTTER   PRICES   GO   UP. 

As  an  example  of  the  benefit  which 
farmers  receive  from  the  operation  of 
these  creameries  I  might  cite  the  case  of 
the  Birch  Hill  Creamery,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  province.  Prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  creamery  in  1908  farmers  were 
receiving  12%  cents  per  pound  for  their 
butter  and  taking  payment  in  trade  from 
local  stores.  The  prices  paid  by  the 
creamery  during  its  first  year  ranged 
from  21  to  30  cents  per  pound  for  butter 
fat.  Payment  was  made  in  cash.  The 
farmer's  wife  was  relieved  of  the  labor 
of  butter-making  and  no  outlay  was  ne- 
cessary for  salt  or  butter  tubs. 

In  explanation  of  the  system  of  pay- 
ment it  might  be  stated  that  the  produce 
of  each  creamery  is  marketed  separately, 
the  patrons  receiving  exactly  the   price 
obtained  for  the  produce,  minus  the  op- 
erating cost.    Advance  payment  amount- 
ing to  almost  the  full  value 
of  the  cream  is  made  every 
two  weeks  from  the  office 
of  the  Dairy  Branch  and 
twice  each  year  the  books 
of    each     creamery    are 
closed     and     any    balance 
which  may  have  accumu- 
lated is  forwarded  to  the 
patrons.      The     dividends 
paid    to    the    shareholders 
have  always  been  small,  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the 
profits   being   returned   to 
the    patrons    in    increased  / 

prices  for  their  cream.  But 
as  it  was  understood  from 
the  beginning  that  this 
should  be  the  case  no  com- 
plaint has  been  made  by 
the  shareholders. 

During    the     last    four  C°"°Pope"lted 


Mr.  W.  W.   Wilson,  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
dairy  work  in   the  Saskatchewan   Government. 


years  the  creameries  have  been  grad- 
ing cream  and  paying  on  the  basis 
of  quality  as  determined  by  flavor.  The 
work  was  commenced  with  two  grades 
with  a  difference  in  price  of  two  cents 
per  pound  of  butter  fat.  In  1914  an 
"Extra  Number  One,"  grade  was  added, 
its  price  being  fixed  at  three  cents 
per  pound  above  that  paid  for  number 
one.  In  addition  to  this  the  butter  pro- 
duced at  each  creamery  is  graded  and  a 
certificate  of  grade  is  furnished  the  pur- 
chaser with  each  consignment.  Conse- 
quently if  he  buy  June  butter  it  is  not 
easy  to  substitute  the  make  of  some  other 
month.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  grad- 
ing of  cream  has  yet  to  be  introduced  in 
many  Eastern  creameries,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  writer  can  learn  the  grading  of 
butter  is  not  practised  elsewhere  in 
Canada. 


evator  at    Woodrow,  Sask.,  typical  of  210  others  owned  and 
by   the  Saskatchewan   Co-operative  Elevator  Company. 


In  view  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  during  the  past  seven  years,  the 
economies  which  have  been  effected 
through  centralization  in  both  manufac- 
ture and  sale,  and  the  up-to-date  manner 
in  which  the  whole  business  is  handled  it 
will  be  admitted  that  Saskatchewan  farm- 
ers have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  co- 
operative creameries. 

The  creameries,  however,  embrace  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  co-operative 
work  now  being  done  in  the  province. 
Grain-growing  has  always  been  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  Western  farmer,  and 
it  is  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of 
grain  that  the  application  of  co-operative 
principles  has  produced  the  greatest  re- 
sults. That  the  reader  may  have  an  ac- 
curate conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
grain-growing  has  been  developed  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  in  1914  over 
6,000,000  acres  were  sown  to  wheat,  yield- 
ing 74,610,000  bushels.  Approximately 
2,792,600  acres  of  oats  were  sown,  66,- 
698,000  bushels  being  harvested,  as  well 
as  proportionately  large  quantities  of 
barley  and  flax. 

Since  the  days  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ment more  grain  has  been  grown  than  is 
required  for  home  consumption.  Of  late 
years  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  wheat 
crop  has  been  exported,  the  larger  portion 
finding  its  way  to  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain.  It  being  obviously  impossible  for 
the  individual  farmer  to  convey  his  grain 
to  this  final  market,  monied  corporations 
stepped  in  and  built  large  grain  wave- 
houses  at  convenient  points  along  the 
various  lines  of  railway.  These  were 
known  as  line  elevators  and  through  them, 
grain-handling  firms  bought  the  grain 
from  the  farmers  and  stored  it  until  cars 
were  available  and  the  market  favorable 
when  it  was  then  shipped  out  and  sold. 

WHY  CO-OPERATIVE  ELEVATORS  CAME. 

The  line  elevators  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose but  their  interests  were  directly  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  farmers,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  purchase 
the  grain  as  cheaply  as  possible.  A 
realization  of  this  caused  the  farming 
community  to  be  suspicious  of  them  from 
the  first.  As  time  went  on  these  suspicions 
increased  and  the  farmers  complained  of 
all  manner  of  abuses.  It  was  charged  that 
the  line  elevators  gave  un- 
satisfactory weights,  main- 
tained too  high  a  rate  of 
dockage  and  shrinkage, 
graded  grain  too  low,  took 
spreads  between  the  prices 
paid  and  the  actual  market 
value  which  were  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  risks  in- 
volved and  further  that 
the  various  companies 
combined  to  set  prices  and 
limit  competition.  Another 
serious  grievance  was  the 
fact  that  few  of  the  ele- 
vators were  built  so  as  to 
permit  of  retaining  the 
identity  of  grain  placed  in 
the  elevator  for  storage. 
By  the  fall  of  1901  con- 
ditions were  in  a  bad  way 
Continued  on  Page  63. 


General— The— Honorable— Sam 


SOME  men  are 
born  great  and 
some  have  to 
mention  it.  Some 
have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them  and  some  thrust 
themselves  upon  greatness. 
And  so  it  goes. 

I  started  out  to  speak  of  Sam 
Hughes,  known  to  Babylonian 
writers  as  Colonel-the-Honor- 
able-Sam.  His  is  the  name, 
nowadays,  on  every  Canadian 
tongue.  Some  roll  it  like  a  de- 
licious morsel,  some  like  a 
quinine  capsule;  only  every- 
body's rolling  it.  Out  of  a 
pretty  sense  of  fitness  the 
Federal  Cabinet  a  few  weeks 
ago,  realizing  that  war  was  on 
and  that  colonels  in  Canada 
were  managing  all  sorts  of 
things  except  regiments,  took 
Mr.  Hughes  aside  and  sugges- 
ted a  generalcy.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  completely  taken  by  sur- 
prise and  expressed  his  senti- 
ments in  a  neat  speech;  and  a 
pleasant  time  was  had.  Con- 
cerning the  rest  of  the  basic 
facts  of  this  gentleman's  life, 
he  belongs  to  the  Orange  Or- 
der, his  favorite  sport  is  riding 
alone,  he  is  married  and  has  a 
grandson.  There  now,  we  have 
the  biographical  data  as  it  is 
tallied  in  Who's  Hughes? 

After  all,  despite  the  boasts 
of    democracy,    these    are    the 
days  of  militant  autocracies  in 
business,  politics,  art  and  arms; 
Wilson  and  Goethals,  Asquith 
and  Kitchener,  each  a  dictator 
of    dictators    within    his    own 
barbed-wire     compound.     And 
then  there  is  General  Hughes,  the  Mini- 
ster of  Militia  of  Canada.    He  built  an 
army   of   thirty-three   thousand    men    in 
eight  weeks.    Before  New  Year's  he  will 
have  organized  according  to  the  estimates 
at  this  writing,  total  forces  of  perhaps 
seventy-five    or    one    hundred    thousand 
trained  soldiers,  or  twice  that  if  the  need 
arises.   And  I  predict  he  will  not  ask  any 
more  credit  for  that  than  for  the  first. 

Canadian-public-opinion-as-a-whole  ( as 
the  London  Times'  correspondent  would 
say  after  an  hour  at  the  club)  regards 
Hughes  as  "quite  a  genius,"  which  does 
not  mean  anything  near  as  much  as  a 
genius,  but  just  that  he  manoeuvres  like 
one  and  that  "time  will  tell."  In  England, 
where  Hughes  appears  now  and  then  to 
store  his  spleen  anew  on  John  Bull's 
idiosyncrasies,  they  call  him  "quite  a  char- 
acter." That  may  be  the  Englishman's 
way  of  utter  blasphemy  or  just  a  tea- 
sipping  major-generalism  that  a  chap  has 
"individuality." 

For  three  years,  since  the  election  of 
1911,  Hughes  has  eaten  the  cake  of  fame. 
A  mere  thirty-six  months  and  he  has 
stored  into  their  hide  more  than  any  other 
Canadian  politician  before  his  day.  I 
said  "Canadian"  politician  to  protect  me 


Minister  of  Militia 


An  Uncensored  Character-Sketch  of  the   SaSr^iS 

of  steel,  and  on  a 
great  stretch  of  val- 
ley  1,800  targets, 
making  the  biggest  ranges  in 
the  world.  I  do  not  know  to  a 
fraction  how  much  Colonel 
Hughes  had  to  do  with  all  this, 
but  I  am  certain  he  held  the 
stop-watch. 

The  flood  of  recruits  poured 
eastward.  Trains  were  ready, 
food  was  ready,  ranges  were 
ready.  Nobody  balked,  nobody 
whined.  The  big  thing  was  done 
and  to  the  everlasting  glory 
of  the  Militia  Department. 
Colonel  Hughes  said  it  was  a 
fine  thing  himself.  I  think  I 
read  interviews  to  that  effect 
as  often  as  twice.  When  the 
troops  were  trained  to  a  rea- 
sonable efficiency,  he  embarked 
them  for  England  on  a  score  of 
transports  sandwiched  all  the 
way  across  the  Atlantic  by  a 
fleet  of  British  growlers. 

Canada  has  the  notion  that 
Hughes  has  handled  the  war 
business  remarkably  well.  The 
difficulties,  mind  you,  were  stu- 
pendous.   Apart   from   having 
no   large    standing   army,   the 
country   was    sleeping   on    the 
conviction    that   the   peace   of 
nations  had  been  padlocked  by 
Norman    Angell.     There   were 
no  army  boots,  no  tunics,   no 
horses,  no  war  chest.   The  only 
"Der  Tag"  was  Christmas.  For 
Utopia,  therefore,  the  first  in- 
stallment in  war-making  was 
excellently   managed.     I    men- 
tioned Utopia.   That's  Canada. 
Until   this   war   came,   not   a   corporal's 
guard  of  her  citizens  from  the  highest  to 
the  voter  had  the  faintest  evidence  to  jus- 
tify niilitary  preparations.    Two  sessions 
ago,  the   Federal   Parliament  introduced 
a    naval    bill    to    spend    $45,000,000    on 
Dreadnoughts  to  be  loaned  to  the  British 
navy.     The    Conservative    members    and 
their  press  and  followers  throughout  the 
country  accepted  the  Prime  Minister  as 
a  modern  Noah  and  raised  party  bitter- 
ness to  white  heat  because  the  Opposition 
insisted  that  Sir  Robert  Borden  was  all 
sizes  of  a  bluffer.    The  Naval  Aid  Bill 
died,  as  you  may  remember.    It  was  not 
killed.    The  Senate  of  Canada  operated 
upon  it;  the  operation  was  successful  but 
the  patient  perished. 

All  this  time,  while  the  whole  country 
cheered  for  one  or  another  form  of  naval 
aid,  Colonel-the-Honorable  Sam  tried  to 
edge  in  a  word  for  his  Canadian  army. 
Somehow  the  army  was  in  wrong.  No 
member  of  the  Opposition  so  timid  of  his 
eloquence  but  would  flip  a  few  hand  gren- 
ades across  the  floor  at  Colonel  Sam. 
"Will  the  Minister  of  Militia  explain  why 
he  is  building  a  drill  hall  at  McCandlish's 
Corners  and  what's  he  gonna  do  with  it 
when  completed?"  "Will  the  minister  say 
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from  Mr.  Roosevelt;  for  I  recognize  that 
our  Sam  and  the  Americans'  Teddy  have 
the  same  distrust  of  obscurity.  The  in- 
stant apathy  threatens,  that  very  instant 
the  smoke  curls  upward  and  Vesuvius 
is  restored  to  the  cable  sheets. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  I 
would  say  there  is  nobody  in  the  United 
States  even  slightly  counterfeiting  Gen- 
eral-the-Honorable  Sam  Hughes.  As  an 
active  military  officer,  he  foresees  and 
agitates  reforms  and  developments  in  line 
with  a  more  efficient  soldiery.  As  a  tem- 
pestuous public  orator  he  carries  the  pro- 
paganda before  the  common  people.  As 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Cabinet  he  gives 
his  own  invention  form  and  authority. 
Hughes  proposes  and — Hughes  disposes. 

On  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war 
Canada  had  no  mobilization  camp  worthy 
the  name.  Hughes  sent  his  staff  to  buy 
one.  They  selected  a  magnificent  plain 
at  Valcartier,  Quebec,  seven  miles  by 
three  and  a  half.  The  colonel  rushed  along 
his  contractors  to  turn  it  into  a  city  over 
night.  He  started  them  on  a  sewage  sys- 
tem, erected  waterworks  and  an  electric 
lighting  plant.  Every  fifty  yards  a  hyd- 
rant, every  dozen  tents  or  so  running 
water  and  bath  tubs.    Then  railway  sid- 
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how  much  he  paid  for  valet  service  on  his 
recent  trip  to  England?"  "Will  the  mini- 
ster untangle  his  innuendoes  at  the 
Orange  picnic  yesterday?"  Day  in  and 
evening  out,  Colonel-the-Honorable-Sam 
stood  to  his  mitrailleuse,  took  his  punish- 
ment, and  made  suitable  reply.  He  asked 
for  more  millions  for  the  development  of 
the  militia,  and  members  pecked  at  his  re- 
quests as  "senseless  waste  of  a  military- 
mad  politician."  They  labeled  him  "War 
Lord,''  likened  him  to  Bernhardi  and  held 
him  up  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  coun- 
try as  the  man  who  would  turn  their 
grindstones  into  artillery  wheels  and  their 
Christmas  puddings  into  bombs.  "See!" 
cried  they,  "ten  millions  appropriated  for 
drill  halls  against  two-dollars-fifty  for  the 
extermination  of  the  San  Joosey  scale! 
What  think  you  of  that,  ye  yeomen?" 

Normally,  Canada  is  fiercely  anti- 
militarist.  One  may  truthfully  say  there 
is  not  in  the  whole  country  a  pugilistic 
faction  big  enough  to  crowd  the  seating 
capacity  of  a  country  store.  The  tradi- 
tion of  British  might  had  reversed  public 
caution  into  something  like  toleration  of 
the  domestic  soldiery.  When  Hughes  be- 
gan campaigning  for  a  real  citizen  army, 
plenty  of  folks  and  a  good  many  church 
societies  sent  him  resolutions  saying,  in 
effect:  "Dear  sir;  behave  yourself."  But 
the  colonel  accepted  abuse  like  coin  of  the 
realm.  Changing  the  metaphor,  he  had 
the  sense  to  recognize  abuse  as  the  woof 
of  fame.    "  j 

A  big,  over-topping  majority  of  friend- 
ly Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
vided him  the  money  for  a  general  house- 
cleaning.  Authority  was  already  his.  Of- 
ficials lost  their  jobs.  New  men  stepped 
in.  It  is  usual  for  the  biographer  to  say 
that  "efficiency  was  the  gauge  of  new  ap- 
pointments." It  wasn't — not  invariably. 
Col.  Hughes'  appointments  were  only 
fairly  good.  He  lost  many  excellent  men 
and  provided  jobs  to  others  of  doubtful 
capability.  i 

Then  this  war  came.  War  is  the  day  of 
judgment  for  the  militarist,  as  for  the 
dilettante.  Hughes  and  his  friends  got 
busy  assembling  a  Canadian  army.  The 
country,  once  hesitating  and  disputeful, 
handed  the  minister  a  carte  blanche  for 
all  he  needed  and  wished  him  Godspeed 
instead  of  devil-take-you.  Is  Hughes  a 
hero-of-the-hour  in  Canada?  Not  yet.  His 
manner  antidotes  applause.  He  is  his  own 
claque.  Popular  appreciation,  waiting 
with  bouquets  behind  the  arras,  has  taken 
to  its  heels,  frighted,  offended,  resentful. 
Hughes  refused  to  let  his  actions  speak 
for  him — like  Kitchener  and  Goethals.  He 
insisted  on  a  duet,  to  do  and  to  say.  From 
the  day  of  Goliath  downward  there  is  but 
one  option — to  do,  or  to  join  the  Chatau- 
quas. 

Champions  of  Hughes,  and  I  am  one, 
tell  me  the  secret  of  his  rise  to  cabinet 
rank  is  his  fearlessness,  constructive 
radicalism  and  persistence.  Those  are 
long-trousered  words  and  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  shins.  Personally,  I  never  believed 
there  was  any  secret  whatever  to  a 
cabinet  appointment.  I  hope  there  is,  but 
I  fear  not. 

He  was  a  newspaper  editor,  as  I  indi- 
cated. And  in  Lindsay,  too.  Like  Bernard 


Shaw,  an  Irish-Protestant  and  a  Phili- 
stine— a  combination  that  keeps  the  gen- 
eration guessing.  The  spirits  of  great 
soldiers  stirred  his  blood  even  as  a  boy, 
for  the  family  album  told  him  of  a  great- 
grandfather, General  Saint  Pierre,  who 
fought  beside  Napoleon  and  died  at 
Waterloo  with  two  of  his  sons.  Between 
the  newspaper  and  local  soldiering,  he  lost 
no  time  in  impressing  himself  on  the 
populace  as  "a  coming  man."  Once  he 
fought  the  local  blacksmith  and  had  the 
courage  to  write  up  the  encounter  and 
print  it  in  the  paper.  Being  an  honest 
and  respectable  person,  the  electors  sent 
him  to  Parliament,  the  blacksmith  prob- 
ably voting  with  the  majority. 

His  name  became  "widely  known"  but 
minus  the  halo  of  either  awe  or  admira- 
tion. His  independent  twist,  called  "fear- 
lessness," led  him  to  attack  General  Hut- 
ton,  then  the  supreme  military  officer  in 
the  Dominion.  Hutton  was  an  English- 
man and  had  a  sense  of  propriety.  Sam 
being  a  junior  officer  of  a  regiment  had 
the  temerity  to  criticize  the  chief's  meth- 
ods and  the  latter  immediately  launched 
a  punitive  expedition.  "Stop!"  advised 
Sam.  "As  a  member  of  parliament  I  de- 
fy you."  The  technicality  was  sound  and 
there  the  incident  ended.  Ended,  did  I 
say?  There  came  the  South  African  War. 

Canada   sent  a  contin-       

gent  to  help  the  Mother 
Country  and  Hughes 
applied  for  a  commis- 
sion. I  have  an  impres- 
sion that  Hutton  did  not 
grant  it.  Hughes  de- 
manded, stormed,  exe- 
crated, but  headquar- 
ters organized  without 
him.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment the  colonel  secured 
from  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster a  pass  on  the  trans- 
ports but  Hutton  re- 
fused to  let  him  wear  a 
uniform.  It  was  a  bonny 
sight  that  day  at  old 
Quebec  as  the  ships 
pulled  into  midstream — 
high  on  the  deck, 
perched  upon  a  heap  of 
luggage,  was  Colonel- 
the  -  Indomitable  -  Sam, 
his  face  down-drawn 
and  colored  with  de- 
jection. And  thus  to 
Afrique  came  he. 

His  contact  with  the 
English  Hutton  should 
not  have  biased  the 
views  of  a  lifetime  but 
it  did.  D'Artagnan  on 
his  yellow  charger 
never  looked  for  trouble 
as  Hughes  looked  for 
Englishmen.  Friction 
started  from  the  first 
month  on  new  soil.  He 
advertised  himself  a  free-lance  and  was 
given  employment  on  transport  work. 
Too  competent  for  the  British  army, 
his  commander  moved  him  along  to  In- 
spector-General   Settle,   who  had   charge 


Major-General  Hughes  snap- 
shotted on  the  occasion  of 
his  recent   visit  to   Toronto. 


of  the  lines  of  communication,  and  Settle 
made  him  chief  of  his  intelligence  staff 
in  the  Gordonia  and  Prieska  campaign. 
Later  on  we  find  him  attached  to  the  staff 
of  General  Charles  Warren  in  Griqualand 
and  Bechuanaland  and  after  that  he  was 
made  head  of  the  Mounted  Brigade  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  advertisement. 
No  Canadian  correspondents  being  near, 
he  bethought  him  to  write  a  letter  home. 
His  observant  senses  threatened  his  brain 
with  bursting.  So  he  put  it  all  in  writing, 
stuck  a  stamp  on  one  corner  and  dropped 
it  in  the  regimental  mail.  0  hapless  day! 
The  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  indis- 
creet friend  who  gave  it  to  the  papers. 
Hughesonian  to  the  last  atom,  it  gloried 
in  the  frequent  tilts  with  superiors  which 
had  been  like  unction  on  the  burning 
wounds  of  pride.  And  then  he  wrote  a 
phrase,  unexpungable  by  time  or  tide ;  he 
spoke  of  his  orderly  as  "My  man  Turpin," 
spoke  of  him  half  a  dozen  times.  That 
"my  man  Turpin"  sounded  so  funny  from 
the  adventuring  Lindsay  editor  that  by 
one  of  those  curious  turns  to  public  feel- 
ing it  robbed  the  colonel  in  a  trice  of  the 
fame  he  expected  and  deserved  from  the 
African  exploits.  Had  that  been  General 
French's  letter,  no  one  would  have  taken 
exception  (barring  French,  himself)  but 
for  our  Sam,  familiar  to  us  as  the  kitchen 
range,  for  him  to  have  a  "my  man"  and 
that  his  name  should 
have  been  "Turpin" — 
well,  democracies  have 
their  own  impudent 
way  of  looking  at 
things. 

For  nigh  eleven  years 
after  the  South  African 
homecoming  he  battled 
with  the  fates  that  for- 
ever coaxed  him  no- 
where. At  fifty  years  of 
age  he  looked  the  same 
lone  charger  he  had 
been  at  thirty,  always 
contending,  always  in 
conflict,  with  many  ef- 
fective bits  of  strategy 
but  no  correlation,  no 
progression,  no  goal. 
When  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den, Premier  of  Canada, 
appointed  this  singular 
soldier  Minister  of  Mi- 
litia in  1911,  he  prob- 
ably put  a  high  estimate 
on  his  potentialities, 
for  Colonel  Hughes' 
past  performances  gave 
the  party  no  conceivable 
prestige. 

Since  "assuming  the 
reins  of  power"  he  has 
gently  booted  off  the 
governmental  buck- 
board  at  least  one  bril- 
liant English  officer, 
General  Mackenzie,  and 
driven  away  at  least  a 
score  of  others  so  unfortunate  as  to 
hold  diplomas  from  the  British  War 
Office.  He  has  driven  the  "wet  canteen" 
from  every  military  camp  and  ban- 
ished liquor  from  every  officers'  mess — 
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a  move  which  required  a  deal 
of  firmness  and  had  proved  a 
true  success.  The  list  of  good 
deeds  standing  to  his  credit  is 
prodigious.  Let  it  be  said, 
frankly,  that  no  other  mili- 
tary man  in  Canada,  allied  to 
politics,  could  have  accom- 
plished so  much  real  work  in 
so  short  a  time  considering 
the  handicaps.  The  very 
qualities  of  pugnacious  self- 
assertion  and  super-con- 
fidence were  so  startling  in 
the  cabinet  that  the  Militia 
Department  got  not  only  what 
it  wanted  but  what  it  needed 
and  became  the  liveliest  and 
noisiest  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Keen  and  capable  as  Col- 
onel Hughes  soon  proved  him- 
self, that  editorial  inclination 
of  his,  lugged  along  from 
Lindsay,  kept  a  line  of  report- 
ers intermittently  at  his  of- 
fice door.  Nothing  is  an  item 
if  it  doesn't  get  in  the  paper. 
That's  journalism,  not  mili- 
tarism, but  the  colonel  was 
never  averse  to  a  union  of 
ideas,  particularly  a  collision. 
He  issued  "statements,"  half- 
column,  front-page  stuff  on 
controversial  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Militia  De- 
partment. And  it  made  nice 
reading.  When  the  troops  left 
for  Eugland  in  October,  he 
dashed  off  an  "address."  If 
you  ever  read  Napoleon's  ora- 
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tion  before  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids  you  will  recognize 
that  Bonaparte  got  off  one 
thing  which  Hughes  could  not 
have  seen — that  one  about  the 
"forty  centuries  look  down 
upon  you."  But,  of  course, 
the  Dominion  had  no  forty 
centuries  and,  anyway,  if  she 
did  have,  they  would  not  look 
down  upon  but  up  to  a  con- 
tingent organized  by  the  Hon- 
orable Sam. 

He  saw  Kitchener  the  other 
day  at  the  War  Office  in  Lon- 
don, discussed  the  disposition 
of  the  Canadian  troops  and, 
on  returning  to  his  hotel,  this 
is  what  the  newspapers  quote 
him  as  saying:  "Kitchener 
and  I  were  in  perfect  agree- 
ment." 

Do  you  wonder,  now,  that 
Kitchener  makes  so  few  mis- 
takes? 

And  then,  another  time, 
General  Hughes  looked  a  re- 
porter in  the  eye  and  spoke: 
"I  am  quite  content  to  abide 
by  the  opinion  of  Lord  Rob- 
erts who  said  to  me  privately 
and  repeated  in  public  on 
many  occasions,  that  the  mob- 
ilization, equipment,  and 
transportation  of  the  Cana- 
dian contingent  showed  a 
driving  power  and  a  genius 
for  military  affairs  on  the 
part  of  your  humble  servant 
without  parallel  in  history?" 

".  .  .  .  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth." 


Agricultural  Gumption 

Some  Ideas  that  Come  to  Men  Who  are  Doing  the  Spade  Work 

of  Agriculture 


FARMERS  MAKE  GOOD  ELSE- 
WHERE. 

HON.  FINLAY  MACDIARMID,  the 
recently  appointed  Member  of  Pub- 
lic Works  in  Ontario  is  a  farmer. 
Some  surprise  was  expressed  that  a  farm- 
er should  be  given  such  a  portfolio,  "What 
does  a  farmer  know  about  running  such 
a  department?"  they  ask.  "It  should  be 
under  some  city  man."  One  of  Mr.  Mac- 
diarmid's  first  acts  shows  that  a  farmer 
can  fill  that  position  better  than  the  aver- 
age man.  Farm  life  compels  rneii  to 
adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions 
and  circumstances.  They  have  not  as  in 
the  city  skilled  help  of  any  kind  within  a 
few  minutes'  call.  Therefore,  they  them- 
selves must  do  the  many  odd  jobs  for 
which  a  city  man  would  take  to,  or  call 
in,  experts,  from  a  blacksmith  to  a  doctor. 
This  makes  the  farmer  resourceful,  also 
economical. 


When  Mr.  Macdiarmid  took  over  his 
department  he  found  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission  looking  for 
offices.  Many  places  were  submitted  to 
the  Government  at  rentals  amounting  to 
many  thousands  a  year,  party  friends 
brought  political  influence  to  bear  on  him. 
But  apparently  he  asked  himself — as  does 
every  farmer — Can  we  save  the  rent  by 
getting  them  a  place  in  some  of  our  own 
buildings?  At  first  everyone  said,  as  they 
always  do,  no.  we  have  no  room  to  spare. 
Finally  he  visited  the  old  Normal  School 
where  part  of  the  civil  service  is  now 
housed.  "Can't  you  get  the  Commission 
in  here,"  he  asked.  "No,  it's  not  suitable 
for  them." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Macdiarmid,  "if  you 
crowd  up  a  little  I  think  we  can  make 
you  all  comfortable.  And  they  did  and 
the  Commission  has  gone  in  and  the  coun- 
try has  been  saved  several  thousand  dol- 


lars.   The  country  could  stand  a  few  more 
such  farmers  in  the  public  service. 

— Harris  K.  Adams. 
•     •     • 
DUAL  MACHINERY. 

'TpHE  suggestion  that  the  farmer  has 
*■  is  that  farm  machinery  be  made  with 
easily  exchangeable  parts  so  that  one  ma- 
chine may  be  able,  when  a  few  easily-made 
exchanges  of  parts  are  effected,  to  serve 
for  several  purposes.  For  instance,  the  po- 
tato digger  and  the  potato  planter  should 
be  arranged  with  this  end  in  view.  The 
method  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing  has 
been  blazed  by  such  inventors  as  those 
who  have  made  the  seeder  and  the  spring 
tooth  cultivator  serve  the  same  purpose, 
or  those  who  have  arranged  the  ordinary 
seeder  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  sow  not 
only  the  ordinary  grains,  such  as  oats 
and  wheat  and  peas  and  barley,  but  corn 
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and  clover  and  timothy  and  other  small- 
er and  larger  seeds  as  well.  It  always 
has  seemed  to  be  too  bad  that  the  farmer 
should  be  practically  compelled  to  dup- 
licate his  machinery.  Not  only  should 
there  be  such  adjustments  possible  as 
have  been  suggested,  but  surely  it  is  not 
beyond  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  to  adjust  such  trac- 
tion power  as  may  be  obtained  from  the 
gasoline  engine  of  eight  or  ten  horse 
power  to  drawing  the  heavier  parts  of 
farm  machinery.  Why  should  the  farmer 
be  obliged  to  leave  his  engine  idle  in  the 
barn  while  his  horses  are  sweating  out 
their  strength  at  the  binder  or  the  heavy 
seeder  or  cultivator?  There  are  thou- 
sands of  fields  in  older  Canada  that  are 
quite  fit  for  the  use  of  just  such  machin- 
ery. It  is  an  economic  waste,  surely,  for 
the  farmer  to  be  obliged  to  expend  capi- 
tal power  in  two  directions  for  power 
when  a  little  use  of  brains  would  save 
him  this  expenditure. 

This  adaptation  of  tht  light  engine  to 
traction  and  to  market  purposes  would 
save  a  deal  more  than  appears  at  first 
sight.  No  farmer  cares  to  push  his  team, 
particularly  in  hot  weather.  Time  and 
profits  are  lost  in  this  way.  Then  there 
is  the  care  of  the  team  after  hours,  and 
the  long  and  expensive  effort  necessary 
to  keep  the  horse  in  good  condition  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Every  community,  nearly 
every  spring,  has  its  story  of  the  loss  of 
valuable  farm  horses  through  diseases 
induced  by  their  being  unfit  for  the  work 
that  comes  so  suddenly  and  heavily  in  the 
spring.  Ordinary  farm  conditions  do  not 
provide  the  horse  labor  that  will  prevent 
this  heavy  loss.  An  engine  is  subject  to 
no  such  limitations.  It  works  up  to  its 
limit,  no  matter  how  hard  its  previous 
task,  and  no  matter  how  long  its  previous 
tractions,  and  yet  it  has  no  nerves  or 
muscles  to  weary  and  no  digestive  func- 
tions to  become  deranged.  If  the  manu- 
facturer will  get  out  on  his  right  of  way 
in  this  particular  he  will  not  only  save 
money  for  the  farmer  and  get  more  work 
done  but  he  will  have  done  away  with 
part  of  the  most  heart-breaking  aspect 
of  farm  life — the  everlasting  but  all-im- 
portant choring. 

This  is  a  region  where  the  government 
and  the  manufacturer  may  well  join 
hands  for  the  betterment  of  rural  con- 
ditions. Since  it  is  a  fact  that  rural 
welfare  is  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rulers  to 
provide  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
farmer  may  get  through  with  more  and 
better  and  more  remunerative  work.  It 
is  up  to  the  manufacturer  to  provide  the 
men  who  will  do  the  inventing,  but  it  is 
the  part  of  the  state  to  co-operate  with 
the  manufacturer  in  the  way  of  testing . 
the  inventions  submitted,  and,  it  may  be 
of  helping  to  bear  the  expense  of  so  do- 
ing. There  are  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
viding the  help  required,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  statesmen  to  devise  these  ways 
and  means.  When  this  problem  of  pro- 
viding better  farm  power  and  machinery 
is  solved,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
way  out  should  not  be  discovered,  the 
efficiency   of    Canadian    farms    and    the 


Isow  is  the  time  to  get  to  work  on  our 
seed  testing.  This  test  shows  the  compara- 
tive value  of  two  lots  of  grain.  If  your  seed 
sprouts  as  poorly  in  the  ground  in  the  spring 
it  is  no  wonder  your  crop  fails  to  yield.  Verbum 
sap. 

pleasure  of  farm  life  will  be  increased  in- 
definitely. The  Canadian  farmer  is  ready 
for  this  style  of  machinery.  The  man 
who  can  keep  a  horse  at  its  maximum  of 
efficiency  will  not  fall  down  on  his  job 
when  it  comes  to  adjusting  machinery 
or  to  controlling  an  engine. 

— Tom  Dobbin. 


RAISING  SQUABS   FOR  MARKET. 

JAMES  KEIG,  who  lives  in  an  Ontario 
town  not  far  removed  from  a  big  city, 
makes  considerable  profit  from  his  pigeon 
loft.  He  maintains  that  there  is  more 
money  in  squabs  than  there  is  in  chickens. 

At  20  to  22  days  of  age  these  young 
pigeons  often  bring  75  cents  per  pair. 
When  you  consider  that  a  single  pair  will 
raise  20  young  in  a  year,  and  that  no 
elaborate  yards  or  expensive  housing  is 
required  some  idea  of  the  possibilities 
may  be  gathered. 

Mr.  Keig's  flying  pens  are  not  large 
but  they  have  lots  of  sun  and  air.  The 
pens  are  covered  with  2  in.  wire  mesh  and 
the  nest  boxes  are  12  x  12  x  12  or  14  x  14 
x  14  in.  in  size.  Old  egg  crates  or  dis- 
carded orange  and  lemon  boxes  make 
very  good  nest  boxes.  He  has  found  it 
best  to  place  them  one  above  the  other, 
with  the  open  side  out,  all  along  the  walls 
of  the  pigeon  house  and  if  they  are  laid 
up  without  nailing,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  carry  them  outside  when  they  require 
cleaning.  The  less  elaborate  the  arrange- 
ments the  better  have  the  results  been. 

Each  pair  of  pigeons  must  have  one 
pair  of  nest-boxes,  for  when  the  squabs 
are  two  weeks  old  the  parent  birds  will  go 
to  the  adjoining  box  and  soon  start  laying 
again. 

If  one  provides  more  pairs  of  boxes 
than  there  are  pigeons,  the  birds  get  some 
little  choice  of  nests.  50  pairs  of  nest 
boxes  will  provide  nicely  35  or  37  pairs 
of  pigeons. 

The  dimensions  of  an  empty  egg-crate 


are  2  x  1  x  1  f t.  when  a  partition  is  put 
through  the  middle  you  have  one  pair  of 
nest-boxes.  In  these  put  the  little  wooden 
bowls  that  can  be  purchased  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  these,  the  birds  build  their 
nests. 

A  variety  of  material  for  nest  contri- 
vances, such  as  hay,  straw  grass,  etc., 
should  always  be  at  hand.  And  indi- 
vidual perches  are  better  than  one  long 
pole  for  if  one  of  the  birds  becomes  domi- 
neering he  will  drive  the  others  off  the 
pole.  Proper  dropping  boards  such  as 
are  used  in  the  best  hen-houses  should  be 
provided.  The  manure  can  be  sold  to  the 
tanneries,  which  pay  good  prices  for  it, 
The  manure  that  is  removed  from  the 
flying-pens  and  which  is  mixed  with 
straw,  sand,  etc.,  may  be  applied  to  the 
home  garden. 

The  birds  do  not  drink  so  much  water 
but  there  should  always  be  a  pan  of  water 
in  the  flying-pen  in  which  the  birds  may 
wash,  one  12  in.  in  diameter  and  4  or  5 
in.  deep  will  suffice  for  20  pairs  of  birds. 

FEED  REQUIRED. 

"I  feed  cracked  corn,  oyster  shell,  peas, 
buck  wheat,  etc.,  from  hoppers  and  never 
throw  it  on  the  floor  of  the  flying-pen 
though  it  may  be  scattered  over  the  floor 
of  the  pigeon-house.  The  birds  should 
have  access  and  grit  at  all  times,"  says 
Mr.  Keig,  "The  plan  of  feeding  twice  a 
day  is  very' good  but  I  prefer  to  keep  food 
always  before  the  birds  then  they  can  eat 
as  often  and  as  much  as  they  chose.  Fre- 
quently in  4  weeks  the  young  squabs  are 
larger  than  their  parents  because  the 
squab  sits  in  his  nest  hour  by  hour,  taking 
on  fat  while  the  poor  parents  worry  them- 
selves over  feeding  their  voracious  off- 
spring. 

The  first  food  of  the  squabs  is  called 
pigeon  milk,  it  is  a  liquid  formed  in  the 
crop  of  both  the  male  and  female 
pigeon. 

The  feeding  is  interesting,  the  parent 
bird  goes  to  the  squab,  and  opens  its  bill 
and  the  squab  insert  theirs  into  the  par- 
ent's bill  and  take  in  the  milk.  The  first 
week  the  young  squab  are  fed  in  this  way 
and  so  rapid  is  their  growth  that  in  two 
weeks  they  are  able  to  eat  the  same  food 
as  their  parents,  taking  it  from  their 
crops. 

Salt  is  important  in  the  diet  of 
pigeons  and  a  chunk  of  rock  salt  should 
be  left  where  they  can  peck  it.  A  cab- 
bage or  lettuce  head  suspended  in  the 
pigeon-house  will  be  a  relish  for  the 
birds. 

PREPARING  FOR  MARKET. 

Young  squab  are  killed  and  prepared 
for  the  market  at  3  or  4  weeks.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  kill  them  in  the  morning, 
bleeding  and  cooling  well.  Usually  they 
are  scalded  and  picked  but  not  drawn  for 
it  is  found  that  a  drawn  bird  decomposes 
very  rapidly.  All  blood  stains  should  be 
washed  from  the  bodies  and  the  feet  care- 
fully washed,  before  being  placed  on  the 
market. 

Some  dealers  wrap  each  bird  in  parch- 
ment paper  upon  which  are  printed 
recipes  involving  the  use  of  the  squab. 
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This  would  be  an  advantage  when  selling 
to  customers,  who  did  not  know  how  to 
prepare  the  birds.  These  wrappers  give 
an  up-to-date  appearance  but  add  a  little 
to  the  expense  of  putting  on  the  market 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
ready  market  for  plump,  juicy,  well- 
dressed  squab,  without  wrapping. 

F.  M.  Christianson. 


UP  FARMERS  AND  AT  IT. 

IN  a  well-known  locality  not  far  from 
Toronto  is  a  family  that  has  given  an 
unusually  large  number  of  its  members 
to  useful  walks  in  Canadian  life.  Wher- 
ever the  boys  have  found  an  entrance 
they  have  been  conspicuous  for  the  suc- 
cess they  have  made.  Whether  in  the 
school  or  in  business  or  in  public  or  agri- 
cultural or  professional  life,  the  out- 
standing feature  of  this  family's  service 
has  been  its  efficiency.  Little  wonder  that 
schools  and  universities  and  business 
houses  used  to  inquire  as  these  children 
came  into  prominence  one  by  one  if  there 
were  any  more  of  them  ready  to  leave 
home  for  larger  spheres  of  action.  At 
last  there  was  only  one  left  and  as  he 
came  of  age  an  unusually  fine  offer  was 
made  to  him  in  the  belief  that  he  would 
succeed  where  the  others  had  made  good 
so  conspicuously.  He  showed  the  offer 
to  his  father.  "Well,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?"  inquired  the  parent.  "I 
can't  accept  it,"  came  the  sad  response, 
"I'm  not  ready  for  it."  And  so  that  op- 
portunity passed.  A  couple  of  school 
teachers  who  had  failed  to  light  up  his 
spirit,  together  with  a  love  of  fun  that 
made  hard  work  distasteful,  along  with 
wasted  evenings  and  the  neglected  book 
shelf  had  contributed  thus  to  leave  the 
young  man  unready  when  opportunity 
knocked  for  him. 

He  tried  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  but 
when  he  had  secured  his  education  he 
was  out  of  the  class  where  youths  were 
acceptable  on  the  other  hand  he  was  too 
inexperienced  for  the  work  assigned  to 
the  men  of  his  maturer  years.  He  is  still 
a  misfit  and  the  most  that  can  be  said 
of  him  is  that  he  is  a  second  best.  He  is 
the  lame  goat  of  the  family  and  the  lame 
goat  never  wins  the  race  nor  commands 
the  highest  price. 

For  years  to  come  the  agricultural  life 
of  Canada  will  require  men  of  the  highest 
efficiency.  War  has  already  slaughtered 
its  ten  thousands  of  European  workers 
and  thinkers  but  the  demand  for  food 
continues  unabated.  New  and  difficult 
problems,  not  only  of  the  soil  but  of  social 
life  and  of  finance,  are  emerging  every 
day  that  will  require  not  only  strong 
hands  and  sound  physiques  but  alert 
minds  and  trained  intelligence  of  the 
highest  order.  As  never  before,  Cana- 
dian farmers  and  their  sons  will  do  well 
to  study  efficiency  and  by  so  doing  to  get 
ready  for  the  new  day  that  is  coming. 
Belgium  is  already  a  wilderness.  Seven 
millions  of  her  population  are  at  this 
hour  crying  out  for  bread.  Northern 
France  has  been  trampled  into  the  earth. 
Austria  and  Bulgaria  and  Servia  are 
charnel  houses.     Northern  and  Eastern 


Germany  and  southern  Russia  have  been 
swept  bare  as  only  armies  can  sweep  a 
land.  Europe  already  turns  pathetic 
hands  to  the  United  States  and  to  Canada 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  Even  should 
the  war  cloud  lift  by  next  spring  how  are 
these  devastated  lands  to  get  ready  for 
the  seeding?  Let  practical  farmers  an- 
swer that  question.  Should  the  tide  of 
immigration  relieve  the  congestion  in 
Europe,  it  will  be  still  the  duty  of  Amer- 
ica to  produce  their  food  and  clothing. 
But  those  who  are  at  the  centre  of  things 
tell  us  that  the  war  will  rage  with  even 
greater  fierceness  next  spring  and 
summer.  This  will  mean  the  lessening  of 
the  number  of  laborers  and  the  aggrava- 
tion of  the  problem  of  poverty. 

When  the  war  has  been  fought  to  the 
place  where  there  is  the  prospect  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  there  will  still  be 
the  need  of  Canadian  farm  products  as 
these  products  have  not  been  required  for 
decades.  The  best  seed  grain  in  Europe 
has  been  fed  up  as  forage.  The  best 
breeding  animals  have  been  ruined  or 
destroyed  in  battle.  Farm  holdings  have 
been  devastated.  Houses  and  barns  and 
byres  and  machinery  and  implements 
have  been  given  to  the  torch  or  levelled 
by  shot  and  shell.  Dykes  and  canals  have 
been  destroyed,  roads  and  bridges  have 
been  ruined  and  fields  put  beyond  the 
possibility  of  high  cultivation,  for  many 
a  season  to  come.  The  clock  of  progres- 
sive agriculture  in  those  war-swept  lands 
has  been  turned  back  for  at  least  a  gen- 
eration. Hence  the  opportunity  and  the 
duty  of  the  Canadian  farmer.  Will  he  be 
ready  to  meet  the  occasion?  It  is  up  to 
the  young  men  to  make  answer. 

Particularly  is  it  the  duty  of  Farmers' 
Institutes  and  of  Rural  schools  to  make 
answer.  Institutes  should  hold  frequent 
meetings  to  discuss  the  local  situation 
and  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  bring- 
ing the  particular  locality  in  which  it 
operates  to  the  very  highest  point  of  effi- 
ciency in  both  production  and  in  market- 
ing. Much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
advertising  good  seed.  Lectures  by  ex- 
perts in  various  departments  of  prac- 
tical farming  by  men  who  are  in  actual 
contact  with  farm  life,  ways  and  means 
of  advantageous  purchase  of  good  stock 
and  other  supplies  may  be  discussed  with 
profit  to  all  concerned. 


Along  with  these  frequent  Institute 
meetings  may  well  be  held  short  courses 
under  the  direction  of  the  Agricultural 
Colleges.  True,  these  courses  may  prove 
to  be  utterly  worthless  as  far  as  the 
actual  farming  goes,  but  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  attended  them  is  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  worth  while.  Particularly 
have  these  short  courses  proven  valuable 
where  the  students  have  been  led  to  look 
upon  the  farmer's  life  as  being  many 
sided  and  full  of  opportunities  not  only 
for  making  money  but  for  playing  the 
citizen  and  the  man. 

Not  only  may  these  channels  prove 
effective  in  promoting  alertness  but  the 
local  Public  Schol  has  a  great  work  to  do. 
Here  the  literary  and  debating  society 
may  be  in  full  swing.  Without  a  single 
exception  those  who  have  taken  part  in 
these  organizations  recall  the  hours 
spent  in  their  exercises  as  among  the 
most  enlightening  and  stimulating  that 
they  have  invested.  The  work  may  not 
be  such  as  would  pass  muster  in  the 
House  of  Commons  but  many  a  man  who 
has  become  prominent  in  the  House  of 
Commons  will  testify  that  he  took  his 
first  steps  in  public  life  in  these  very 
literary  societies  and  debating  schools. 
The  point  is  that  schools  and  Institutes 
and  Literary  societies  train  men  to  think, 
and  to  develop  watchfulness  and  good 
judgment.  The  farmer  who  has  these 
characteristics  together  with  reverence 
for  the  great  Creator  need  not  fear  for 
the  future.  "If  people  will  only  think  they 
will  in  the  main  think  right,"  was  the  ex- 
perience of  one  of  the  world's  wisest  and 
best  and  these  are  the  days  when  farmers 
must  think  or  let  slip  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  personal  advancement  and 
service  of  world-wide  influence  that  has 
come  to  them  for  a  generation  at  least. 
— Andrew  McTaggart. 


Hindu  gardeners  in  B.C.  The  future  Im- 
perialism is  going  to  change  things  econo- 
mically. 


KEEPING  CARS  CLEAN. 

Prepared  wax,  long  used  as  a  polish  for 
woodwork,  linoleum,  etc.,  now  has  a  wide 
popularity  as  a  polish  for  the  body,  hood 
and  fenders  of  automobiles.  The  wax  is 
put  inside  of  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
cheesecloth,  and  a  thin  even  coat  is  ap- 
plied. After  the  wax  has  been  on  about 
five  minutes,  it  is  rubbed  to  a  polish  with 
a  soft  woolen  or  cheesecloth  rag.  It  im- 
parts a  hard,  dry,  high  gloss,  which  holds 
its  lustre,  does  not  collect  dust  and  sheds 
water. 

Besides  brightening  the  finish  of  the 
car,  the  wax  preserves  the  varnish  and 
protects  it  from  the  weather,  covers  up 
small  scratches,  and  minimizes  the  labor 
of  keeping  a  car  in  good  condition.  Where 
the  varnish  has  become  rough,  a  smooth 
surface  can  be  built  up  with  this  wax,  ac- 
cording to  the  manufacturers.  This  is 
done  by  applying  several  coats,  polishing 
each  well,  and  allowing  a  half -hour  inter- 
val between  applications.  It  is  said  that 
in  many  cases  this  will  save  the  expense 
of  having  the  car  revarnished. 


Growing  English  Walnuts :  by  Hotter  sag< 


Packing  and  shipping  walnuts  from  the  Pomeroy  farms,  New  York  State.     The  trees  here  shown  have  attained  a  great  size. 

young  one  in  the  foreground. 


Note  the 


We  Are  Importing  More  Nuts  Than  We  Are  Exporting  Apples 


CULTIVATION  of  the  English  wal- 
nut is  not  only  one  of  the  newest 
but  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
industries  in  the  United  States;  and,  of 
course,  the  reason  for  this  is  readily 
traced  to  the  fact  that  this  country  is  pro- 
ducing only  about  one-half  enough  of 
these  nuts  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  Persian  walnut,  commonly  called 
the  English  walnut,  was  named  "Nut  of 
the  Gods,"  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
Dy  the  Romans,  and  by  them  was  distri- 
buted- throughout  Southern  Europe, 
where  descendants  of  these  original  trees 
are  now  standing — some  of  them  more 
than  a  thousand  years  old — lasting  monu- 
ments to  the  men  who  conquered  these 
countries.  In  many  places  these  same 
trees  are  producing  a  large  part  of  the 
total  income;  in  truth  the  United  States 
alone  is  importing  more  than  five  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  nuts  from  these 
trees  every  year,  and  about  half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  their  timber.  English 
walnut  timber  is  very  valuable,  having  a 
handsome  grain  and  being  unusually 
heavy,  so  heavy,  in  fact,  that  the  green 
wood  will  not  float  in  water.  The  wood  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunstocks  and 
furniture,  having  a  greater  value  than 
mahogany.  Single  trees  have  been  known 
to  sell  for  more  than  $3,000. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  having  a 
home  supply  of  English  walnut  trees, 
France  passed  a  law  in  1720  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  the  timber.  How  well 
advised  was  this  move  may  be  appreciated 
now  when  it  is  known   that  the  United 


In  Ontario,  Quebec,  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  in  British  Columbia  there  is  a  big  field 
ahead  for  the  man  who  wants  to  go  in  for  the 
cultivation  of  nut  trees.  With  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  taking  up  of  the  last  zones, 
a  greater  importance  is  going  to  attach  to  nuts 
as  a  food.  The  English  walnut  will  thrive  in 
many  parts  of  Canada.  The  agricultural  de- 
partments of  the  Provincial  government  should 
be  alive  to  the  situation  with  data  and  experi- 
mental information. — Editor. 


States  is  importing  yearly  from  Southern 
France  a  large  percentage  of  our  total 
consumption  of  50,000,000  pounds  of  Eng- 
lish walnuts. 

PLANTED  BY  ANCIENT  ROMANS. 

The  Romans  did  not  neglect  England; 
for  as  a  result  of  their  invasion,  many  of 
these  fine  trees,  hundreds  of  years  old, 
are  scattered  along  the  roads  and  drives 
in  every  part  of  the  islands.  Some  are 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  high  with  a  spread 
of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  and  bearing 
thousands  of  nuts  for  their  owners  every 
year.  One  tree  is  reported  to  be  more 
than  a  thousand  years  old  and  to  produce 
more  than  100,000  nuts  a  year,  being  a 
chief  factor  in  the  support  of  five  families. 
In  England,  by  the  way,  it  is  customary 
to  eat  the  fresh  nuts,  after  the  removal  of 
the  outer  skin,  with  wine,  the  two  dainties 
being  served  together. 

The  Germans,  also,  were  quick  to  dis- 
cover the  great  intrinsic  value  to  their 
country  of  these  trees,  and  very  early 
formed   the  habit  of   planting   a    young 


English  walnut  tree  to  take  the  place  of 
one  which  for  any  reason  had  been  cut 
down.  The  Germans  were  also  said  to 
have  promulgated  in  certain  localities  a 
law  which  required  every  young  farmer 
intent  on  marriage  to  show  proof  that 
he  was  the  father  of  a  stated  number  of 
English  walnut  trees. 

It  is  believed  the  first  English  walnut 
tree  in  the  United  States  was  planted  by 
Roger  Morris  in  1758  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Washington  Heights,  New  York 
City.  George  Washington  must  have 
found  that  tree  in  1776.  Just  one  hundred 
years  later,  Norman  Pomeroy,  of  Lock- 
port,  N.Y.,  father  of  E.  C.  Pomeroy  of  the 
English  Walnut  Farms,  found  a  tree  in 
Philadelphia,  possibly  a  descendant  of 
the  original  Morris  tree.  Mr.  Pomeroy's 
tree  was  loaded  with  an  exceptionally  fine 
variety  of  sweet-flavored  nuts,  thin- 
shelled  and  with  a  very  full  meat.  That 
very  tree,  with  Mr.  Pomeroy's  help,  was 
the  progenitor  of  all  the  English  walnut 
groves  in  Western  New  York,  as  well  as 
of  the  many  fruitful  and  ornamental  trees 
now  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  north 
and  east. 

MORE    NUTS    THAN    APPLES. 

Experts  say  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  America  should  not  raise,  at  least, 
enough  English  walnuts  for  our  own 
needs,  and  even  export  a  few  million  dol- 
lars' worth.  We  are  now  importing  more 
dollars'  worth  of  these  nuts  than  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  export- 
ing in  apples — and  this,  too,  when  Can- 
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ada  and  the  United  States  are  known  as 
apple  countries. 

California  is  producing  about  12,000 
tons  a  year.  That  state's  crop  last  year 
would  have  been  more  than  13,000  tons 
had  there  not  been  three  days  of  extreme- 
ly hot  weather  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, the  thermometer  registering  115 
in  many  of  the  walnut  sections.  This  tor- 
rid period  seriously  burned  about  2,200 
tons  of  nuts,  yet  the  crop  realized  more 
than  three  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  California  growers  do  not  have  the 
frosts  to  open  the  outer  shucks  which  we 
have  here  in  the  East,  but  they  overcome 
this  drawback  in  a  great  measure  by  irri- 
gating a  few  days  before  the  nuts  are 
ripe.  They  begin  the  harvest  the  last  of 
September,  gathering  the  nuts  which  have 
fallen,  drying  them  in  trays  for  a  few 
days,  then  taking  them  to  the  association 
packing  houses,  where  they  are  bleached 
and  sacked.  The  association  does  the  ship- 
ping and  marketing,  the  grower  gets  his 
check  on  delivery  at  the  warehouse.  For 
there  is  no  waste  and  the  nuts  are  all  sold 
before  the  harvest  begins;  in  fact,  often 
oversold. 

In  some  of  the  old  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia there  are  English  walnut  trees 
more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
old,  with  trunks  four  feet  in  diameter. 
There  are  many  of  these  individual  an- 
cient trees  throughout  the  state,  but  the 


oldest  of  the  orchards  are  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  years.  Some  of  these  trees 
have  a  spread  of  eighty  feet  or  more  and 
the  growers  consider  that  an  English 
walnut  orchard  will  bear  profitably  for 
at  least  two  hundred  years. 

If  trees  will  do  this  in  irrigated  sec- 
tions, they  will  live  and  grow  much  longer 
in  unirrigated  places,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  roots  of  trees  not  irrigated  go 
much  deeper  into  the  subsoil  and  get  the 
moisture  and  nourishment  which  this  sub- 
soil furnishes.  The  roots  of  irrigated 
trees  remain  nearer  the  surface  and  are 
not  so  long  lived. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  the  English  wal- 
nut is  unsurpassed.  It  has  a  light  bark 
and  dark  green  foliage  which  remains  un- 
til late  in  the  fall,  being  shed  with  the 
nuts  in  October  and  never  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  also  is  an  exceptionally  clean  tree 
and  beautifully  shaped,  and  so  far  as 
known,  has  never  been  preyed  upon  by  the 
San  Jose  scale  or  any  other  insect  pest. 
This  freedom  from  scale  is  attributed  to 
the  peculiar  alkali  sap  of  the  tree. 

The  demand  for  this  nut  is  increasing 
rapidly,  as  its  great  food  value  is  con- 
stantly becoming  better  known.  Its  meat 
contains  many  times  more  nutriment  than 
the  same  amount  of  beef  steak. 

The  price  is  keeping  pace  with  the  de- 
mand, the  growers  now  receiving  three 
times  as  much  for  a  pound  of  nuts  as  they 


got  a  few  years  ago  when  they  were  pro- 
ducing only  a  tenth  of  the  present  output. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  planting 
of  English  walnut  trees  not  only  is  an 
exceedingly  lucrative  venture  for  the 
present  generation,  but  it  means  the  con- 
ferring of  a  priceless  boon  upon  the  gen- 
erations to  come.  Some  municipalities  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  planting 
these  trees  along  the  roads,  after  the  cus- 
tom in  England  and  Germany  where  prac- 
tically all  the  walnuts  are  distributed 
along  the  drives  or  serve  as  ornamental 
shade  trees  upon  the  lawns.  There  is  one 
avenue  in  Germany  which  is  bordered  on 
both  sides  for  ten  miles  by  enormous 
English  walnut  trees  which  meet  in  the 
center,  thus  forming  a  beautiful  covered 
lane  and  at  the  same  time  yielding  hun- 
dreds of  dollars'  worth  of  nuts  each 
season. 

It  is  the  custom  in  England  and  Ger- 
many to  lease  the  trees  to  companies 
which  pay  so  much  for  the  privilege  of 
harvesting  the  nuts,  thus  attaching  to  the 
trees  a  value  similar  to  that  of  gilt-edged 
bonds,  yielding  a  steady  income  to  the 
owners  with  no  work  involved. 

Besides  the  demand  for  the  English 
walnut  as  a  table  and  confectionary  deli- 
cacy, they  are  often  used  for  pickles,  cat- 
sup and  preserves,  and  in  France,  many 
tons  a  year  are  made  into  oil,  furnishing 
a  splendid  substitute  for  olive  oil. 


Bring  University  to  the  Farm: 


By  ETHEL  M. 
CHAP  MAN 


THE  world  owes  a  lot 
to  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  can  dream 
dreams,  because  a  real 
dream  is  the  prophecy  of  what  may  be- 
come a  reality.  Everything  worth  while 
has  been  conceived  of  a  heart-longing,  and 
born  through  travail  and  sacrifice.  The 
danger  is  all  with  the  people  who  think 
things  are  good  enough  as  they  are.  When 
we  believe  that  because  our  country  life 
is  so  wholesome,  we  need  take  no  thought 
for  creating  a  better  atmosphere,  we  for- 
get the  danger  of  dropping  into  sordid, 
common,  second-class  living,  the  routine 
of  the  house  and  farm  and  the  gossip  of 
the  blacksmith  shop. 

While  the  popular  trek  from  the  farm 
to  the  city  has  left  many  communities 
sparsely  settled  it  has  also  left  the  coun- 
try with  a  progressive  and  rather  su- 
perior people.  There  are  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  feel  that  the  country  is  the 
only  place  for  children  to  grow  up.  Even 
if  financial  opportunities  do  point  to  the 
city  they  remember  what  happened  to  a 
certain  man's  family  a  few  thousand 
years  ago,  when  he  dissolved  a  partner- 
ship in  stock  farming  with  his  uncle,  and 
pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom.  The 
greatest  problem  for  these  people  is  to 
get  educational  advantages  for  their  chil- 
dren, after  they  are  through  with  the  pub- 
lic school.  Then  there  are  the  boys  who 
stay  on  the  farm  because  they  are  born 
farmers,  because  the  plants  and  animals 
that  come  under  their  care  thrive  as  if 
touched  by  a  magician,  and  because  they 


What  the  Ontario  Government  Is  Doing  to  Bring  the 
University  and  the  Technical  School  to  the  People 


We  read  a  great  deal  of  what  is  being  done 
in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
the  University  to  the  people,  but  ice  hear  very 
little  about  the  work  in  our  own  country  where 
the  possibilities  are  just  as  great.  In  Ontario, 
Technical  School  and  University  courses  have 
already  been  given  in  several  centres,  and  when 
we  waken  up  to  the  need  of  the  work,  its  de- 
velopment will  be  rapid  indeed. 


have  the  vision  to  see  the  meaning  of  ag- 
riculture. And  there  are  others,  the 
"elder  brothers"  who  stay  at  home  to 
father  the  calves  that  pay  for  the  books 
and  fees  and  dress  suit  of  the  son  who 
says:  "Father,  give  me  the  portion  that 
falleth  to  me  now,  that  I  may  get  an  edu- 
cation." Don't  ever  think  that  the 
brother  at  home  is  indifferent  to  the  edu- 
cation, especially  after  the  boys  from  col- 
lege come  back  and  tell  of  the  wonders 
revealed  through  experiments  and  study 
under  the  direction  of  specialists.  Some- 
times he  even  feels  a  little  humiliation  in 
the  thought  that  there  is  so  much  he 
doesn't  know —  a  most  commendable 
though  rather  unhappy  viewpoint.  But 
of  course  every  farmer's  son  can't  go  to 
the  University.  And  the  girl  who  stays 
on  the  farm — perhaps  she  left  school 
earlier  than  she  wanted  to — because  her 
mother  needed  her.  Anyway  the  lure  of 
five  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  the  ready- 
made  circles,  and  the  Saturday  matinee, 


haven't  dazzled  the  pos- 
sibilities of  real  living  at 
home.  That  gives  us  the 
cue  to  the  make-up  of  most 
of  these  girls;  they  want  real  living  and 
they  want  it  at  home.  They  are  the  right 
stuff  to  build  up  our  country  life,  real 
twentieth  century  women  to  whom  a 
mortar-board  would  be  just  as  becoming 
as  a  dusting-cap,  but  the  mortar-board 
has  been  impossible. 

But  there's  a  purple  light  slanting  over 
the  hills — not  a  new  scheme  for  the 
vitalization  of  agriculture  this  time,  but 
a  working  plan  to  vitalize  living.  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Education  is 
ready  to  send  the  best  it  has  to  the  rural 
districts,  if  the  people  want  it.  Just 
what  will  this  mean? 

Take  the  case  of  a  typical  country  com- 
munity. At  a  certain  back  cross-roads 
in  Ontario,  a  girl  lives  on  a  farm.  She 
has  a  lot  of  fine  qualities  crying  for  ex- 
pression, but  the  one  that  has  been  most 
developed  is  a  splendid  capability  in  her 
own  line  of  work.  She  takes  prizes  for 
butter  and  baking  at  the  county  fairs 
and  is  a  generally  skilled  housekeeper. 
Some  day  she  surprises  everybody  by  de- 
claring that  she  is  sick  of  just  doing  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  month  after 
month.  She  doesn't  mind  the  work  but 
she  hates  the  monotony.  Of  course  some 
one  says  "Send  her  to  Macdonald  Insti- 
tute." That  would  be  the  best  possible 
thing  to  do,  but  Macdonald  Institute  has 
room  for  only  a  few  of  the  girls  scattered 
throughout    the    rural    districts    of    the 
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province.  While  the  preference  is  given 
to  farmers'  daughters,  and  while  the 
Superintendent  has  been  trying  for  years 
to  impress  the  Government  with  the  need 
of  more  room,  nearly  two  hundred  appli- 
cations had  to  be  refused  this  last  year. 

But  there's  another  way.  If  the  local 
school  board  can  be  made  interested  in 
bringing  technical  education  to  the  com- 
munity, the  Government  is  ready  to  sup- 
ply the  funds,  or  all  except  just  enough 
to  show  that  the  people  of  the  locality 
have  a  real  interest  in  the  scheme.  The 
Department  of  Education  will  give  an 
initial  grant  of  forty  per  cent,  on  new 
equipment  provided  in  any  year  and 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  same  equipment 
for  each  of  three  succeeding  years,  so 
that  in  four  years  they  pay  for  the  com- 
plete equipment.  They  will  also  pay  five- 
sixths  of  the  teachers'  salaries  in  villages. 
In  towns  and  cities  they  are  not  quite  so 
liberal,  giving  two-thirds  of  the  salaries 
in  towns  and  one-half  in  cities.  These 
schools  are  no  far-off  possibility;  classes 
have  already  been  formed  at  Drayton, 
Paris  and  Port  Credit,  and  others  are 
being  organized  in  several  towns  through- 
out the  province. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Women's  Institutes,  Mr.  Putnam  spoke 
of  the  mothering  of  this  technical  educa- 
tion at  local  centres,  as  a  worthy  enter- 
prise of  the  Women's  Institutes,  Dr.  Mer- 
chant who  has  charge  of  the  work  and  is 
especially  enthusiastic  about  extending  it 
to  the  rural  districts  has  also  stated  that 
the  Women's  Institutes  could  do  a  great 
deal  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
school  board,  and  in  assisting  with  the 
details  of  getting  the  course  started.  In 
Port  Credit  and  Drayton  they  have  done 
this,  and  they  have  made  some  big  dis- 
coveries. 

The  girl  who  was  skilled  in  the  tech- 
nique of  housework,  but  tired  of  the 
monotony,  has  taken  a  new  interest  since 
she  began  to  learn  that  baking  bread 
means  the  application  of  a  lot  of  chemis- 
try and  physiology,  the  building  of  human 
beings;  that  homes  kept  clean  and  lovely 
have  done  the  world  more  good  than  whole 
books  of  sermons.  She  is  ready  to  make 
a  profession  of  housekeeping,  and  the 
country  needs  women  like  that.  Girls 
who  didn't  know  how  to  do  even  the  simple 
things  at  home  have  developed  an  amaz- 
ing cleverness.  How  much  will  this  mean 
to  the  hundreds  in  towns  and  cities  who 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  learn,  those 
who  have  been  obliged  to  spend  their 
years  after  school  in  wage-earning  out- 
side the  home,  and  the  immigrant  woman 
to  whom  all  our  customs  of  living  are 
strange?  The  course  of  study  is  plastic, 
including  almost  any  technical  branch 
from  domestic  science  and  laundry,  dress- 
making and  millinery,  to  wood-carving, 
wood-working,  wood-turning,  forging, " 
mechanical  drawing,  mathematics,  book- 
keeping and  practical  science  bearing  di- 
rectly on  the  industrial  lines  of  the  people. 
Art  and  gymnasium  classes  may  also  be 
organized. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  MOTHERCKAFT. 

The  best  thing  that  the  technical  school 
promises  to  bring  us,  however,  is  a  new 
light  on  the  science  of  mothercraft — and 


some  people  will  be  probably  shocked  at 
the  absurdity  of  this  too.  As  though  in- 
stinct wouldn't  teach  a  mother  all  she 
ought  to  know!  There  seems  to  be  a 
common  prejudice  among  well-to-do  wo- 
men that  instruction  for  mothers  goes 
with  the  district  nurse  and  the  soup  kit- 
chen. Personally  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  found  asking  for  advice  and  they 
want  to  keep  such  things  away  from  their 
daughters  as  long  as  possible. 

To  a  nice  new  home  the  other  day  a 
baby  came.  The  nurse,  a  sunny-haired 
girl  of  twenty-two,  knew  exactly  how  to 
bathe  and  dress  and  handle  the  little  red 
wobbly  thing,  easily  and  comfortably,  but 
the  mother  was  all  at  sea,  and  nervously 
awkward.  She  had  been  taught  to  do 
elaborate  fancy  work,  to  paint  china  and 
play  the  piano,  but  everyone  would  have 
laughed  if  she  had  taken  a  few  lessons  in 
baby  culture.  She  had  never  seen  a  new 
baby  before,  except  to  run  into  a  house 
and  touch  the  cheek  of  the  little  stranger 
and  whisper  "Isn't  it  a  dear!"  Her  girlish 
innocence  may  have  been  very  pretty,  but 
we  could  see  breakers  ahead  for  that 
house  when  the  nurse  left.  What  if  he 
should  draw  up  his  little  feet  with  colic 
some  night!  A  little  familiarity  with  the 
complaint  and  its  relief  would  be  worth 
more  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  than 
all  the  accomplishments  taught  in  a 
ladies'  finishing  school.  If  you  were  to 
attend  the  night  classes  at  the  Technical 
School  at  Guelph,  you  would  find  Dr. 
Annie  Ross  of  Macdonald  Institute  giv- 
ing lessons  on  the  health-care  and  feeding 
of  children,  to  classes  made  up  largely  of 
married  women,  many  of  them  from  the 
best  homes  in  the  city.  It's  time  we  were 
waking  up  to  the  possibilities  of  this  work 
in  the  smaller  centres. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  COURSES. 

But  there's  something  beyond  the  effici- 
ency idea  to  leaven  the  country  side.  The 
Department  of  Education  is  ready  to  send 
out  not  only  the  Technical  School  but  the 
University.  We  will  not  expect  to  take 
university  degrees  from  these  short 
courses.  They  do  throw  new  light  on 
many  everyday  problems  of  living,  but 
the  best  thing  they  do  is  to  give  us  some- 
thing to  think  about;  and  our  social  life 
and  our  home-life  need  that.  The  seri- 
ous, ambitious,  clever  girl  living  on  the 
farm  at  the  cross-roads  has  a  neighbor,  a 
young  man,  also  serious  and  ambitious 
and  clever.  And  the  young  man  loves 
the  girl  we  will  say,  because  it  often  hap- 
pens that  way.  It  sounds  like  the  begin- 
ning of  a  story  but  it  generally  ends  right 
there.  The  only  way  they  have  of  know- 
ing each  other  is  through  the  social  life 
of  the  neighborhood,  which  means  a  few 
sleigh  rides  and  parties,  the  popular 
amusements  and  the  popular  songs. 
There  is  nothing  to  bring  out  the  best 
young  people.  The  girl  is  likely  to  like  the 
young  man  who  drives  wild  horses  better 
than  the  one  who  goes  slower  but  has  the 
forethought  to  put  a  hot  stick  of  wood  in 
the  nigh  side  of  the  cutter-box.  In  the 
farm  home  the  family,  fortunately  have 
more  time  together  than  the  family  in 
town:  they  have  few  public  places  of 
entertainment,  but  we  have  known  cases 
where  this  became  monotonous,  just  be- 


cause there  were  always  the  same  old 
things  to  talk  about— the  work  and  the 
current  events  of  the  neighborhood.  Yet 
all  these  people  could  be  university  stu- 
dents, with  a  lecture  one  night  a  week 
and  a  world  of  interesting  things  to  study 
and  discuss  between  times. 

The  courses  of  lectures  given  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  Canadian  history, 
literature,  education,  citizenship  and  out- 
look; the  geography  of  Canada  (illus- 
trated), social  ethics,  the  relation  of 
philosophy  and  literature  to  life,  the  prob- 
lem of  human  nature  as  manifested  in 
daily  life  and  social  institutions;  educa- 
tional questions,  the  school  systems  of 
Ontario  and  Germany,  imagination, 
memory  and  education ;  the  church  as  a 
social  institution;  lectures  on  Biblical 
subjects;  public  health,  literature,  and 
ancient  and  European  history — there  are 
suggestions  culled  from  a  list  of  nearly 
five  hundred  subjects.  Churches,  schools 
or  organizations  wanting  to  give  lectures 
this  winter  to  raise  patriotic  funds  can 
arrange  for  single  lectures  or  series  on 
subjects  relating  directly  to  the  present 
war.  Subjects  like  the  following  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  line  followed,  but 
a  complete  list  can  be  had  by  writing  Dr. 
Abbott  who  has  charge  of  the  Extension 
work: — The  Neutrality  of  Belgium — its 
history  and  place  in  the  present  war,  The 
Case  for  Great  Britain,  England's  Civil- 
ization and  German  Culture,  Christian- 
ity and  the  Causes  of  the  War,  Canada 
and  the  Lessons  of  the  War,  In  Time  of 
War  Prepare  for  Peace — The  New  Order, 
The  Old  and  New  Patriotism,  The  War 
and  the  Peace  Movement. 

Sometimes  there  is  such  a  demand  for 
lectures  that  it  is  impossible  to  fill  orders 
on  short  notice,  but  as  the  demand  in- 
creases the  staff  will  be  increased  to  meet 
it.  Here  again  the  Women's  Institutes, 
church  societies,  and  school  boards  have 
a  worthy  project.  We  know  what  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  There  are  just  as  big 
possibilities  for  Extension  work  in  On- 
tario, if  the  people  want  it. 


THE   SOLITARY  WOODMAN. 
By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

All  day  long  he  wanders  wide 
With  the  gray  moss  for  his  guide, 

And  his  lonely  axe-stroke  startles 
The  expectant  forest  side. 

Toward  the  quiet  close  of  day, 
Back  to  camp  he  takes  his  way, 
And  about  his  sober  footsteps 
Unafraid  the  squirrels  play. 

On  his  roof  the  red  leaf  falls, 
At  his  door  the  blue 'ay  calls, 

And  he  hears  the  woodmice  hurry 
Up  and  down  his  rough  log  walls. 

Hears  the  laughter  of  the  loon 
Thrill  the   dying  afternoon,-^ 

Hears  the  calling  of  the  moose 
Echo  to  the  early  morn. 
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Illustrated  by 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENT. 

Sumner  is  the  owner  of  the  Whisky  Jack  mine.  Heatley,  a  mining  expert  with  his  family,  is  making 
a  trip  through  the  mine  district  and  is  to  send  Sumner  a  report  as  to  the  mine's  value.  Upon  this  report 
depends  Sumner's  whole  financial  stability.  Sumner's  daughter,  Helen,  accompanies  the  Heatleys,  and  a 
chance  traveling  acquaintance  whom  they  meet,  a  Miss  Rea  Straine,  also  makes  one  of  their  party  for  the 
journey  into  the  interior.  She  is  mistaken  for  Helen  ind  kidnapped  by  Milford,  a  woodsman,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mark  Fowler,  whom  Sumner  had  appointed  manager  of  the  mine,  and  who  turns  out  to  be  of  bad 
reputation. 

Sumner  receives  a  wire  from  Heatley  saying  Helen  has  disappeared.  He  concludes  this  is  Fowler's  work 
who  for  some  reason  wishes  to  prevent  Heatley  sending  a  report  on  the  mine,  and  he  wires  James  Stover, 
a  friend,  to  search  for  Helen.  In  the  course  of  an  altercation  with  his  Indian  wife,  Milford  kills  her.  Rea 
then  secures  a  canoe  and  escapes,  meeting  a  young  college  graduate  who  is  employed  at  the  Whisky  Jack  mine 
and  is  returning  with  confidential  letters  to  Fowler.  She  then  meets  Stover  who  accompanies  her  to  the  mine. 
As  she   is   examining   the  interior  of  Fowler's   cabin  Fowler  enters. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BEFORE  Rea  spoke  she  had  appraised 
the  situation.  The  man  who  called 
himself  Stover,  and  who  had  posed 
as  a  geologist,  had  betrayed  her.  But 
whether  Stover  or  Fowler  knew  she  was 
not  Helen  Sumner  she  could  only  con- 
jecture. However,  she  had  started  to  play 
the  role  of  the  mining  man's  daughter  and 
she  must  continue  it.  In  any  event,  it 
would  puzzle  them  for  a  time,  although 
Fowler  would  undoubtedly  guess  her  real 
mission. 

There  was,  too,  the  possibility  that 
Stover  was  employed  by  Sumner,  as  he 
had  said.  His  coming  to  Milford's  island 
would  seem  to  prove  that,  though  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  real  Helen  Sumner  was 
unexplained.  It  might  have  been  that 
Heatley  knew  she  had  landed  at  the  port- 
age and  was  searching  for  her  and  that 
Stover  had  not  understood  the  wild  re- 
ports in  Vermillion.  Again,  Fowler  may 
have  learned  his  mistake,  or  the  mistake 
of  Milford,  and  also  have  caused  the 
abduction  of  the  mine-owner's  daughter. 
But  she  doubted  this  and,  if  Helen  were 
not  lost,  why  had  Sumner  sent  Stover  to 
look  for  her? 

However,  Rea  had  started  in  the  role 
and  she  continued  to  play  it.  If  Fowler 
had  believed  her  to  be  Helen  Sumner,  no 
matter  how  great  his  desire  to  have  her 
kidnapped,  he  would  not  identify  himself 
with  any  such  action.  She  was  safe  for 
the  present.  And  then  she  remembered 
what  he  had  told  Milford,  "I've  heard  she 
was  a  little  fool." 

"I  took  the  liberty  of  entering  your 
cabin  because  I  knew  you  would  care  for 
me  and  see  that  I  reached  Vermilion," 
she  said  at  last.  "My  father  will  be  very 
grateful." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  come  and  how 
did  you  reach  the  mine?"  asked  the  super- 
intendent. 

"I've  had  the  most  dreadful  time.  A 
man  took  me  away  in  his  canoe  to  his 
cabin  on  an  island  and  kept  me  a  prisoner. 
My  father  and  Mr.  Heatley  must  be 
frightened  to  death." 


"Kept  you  prisoner!"  exclaimed  Fowler. 
"How  could  that  be?"  There  is  never  any- 
thing like  that  happening  in  the  bush." 

"It  happened  to  me  and  it  was  a  terrible 
experience." 

"But  how  did  you  get  here?" 

Rea  noted  that  there  was  no  acting 
when  he  asked  this  question  and  there 
came  an  unexpected  little  thrill  that  it 
was  so.   It  was  a  point  in  Stover's  favor. 

"A  geological  survey  man  came  to  the 
island  and  I  had  him  bring  me  here,"  she 
answered  quickly,  for  she  was  thinking 
quickly.  She  must  end  the  interview  be- 
fore too  many  questions  were  asked.  The 
role  of  "the  little  fool"  would  help. 

"I'm  tired  out,  Mr.  Fowler,"  she  went 
on.  "Isn't  there  a  place  where  I  can  sleep 
to-night?  It  seems  that  I  would  rather 
sleep  than  anything  else." 

"Certainly.  You  may  have  my  cabin. 
The  assayer  is  away  and  I  will  sleep  in 
his." 

"Oh,  thank  you.  Then  in  the  morning 
we  can  arrange  for  me  to  get  to  Vermil- 
ion. You'll  pardon  me,  but  I'm  so  tired. 
Good  night." 

Fowler  knew  that  he  was  dismissed  but 
he  lingered  a  moment  on  a  pretext  of  pro- 
viding for  her  comfort.  But  the  girl  re- 
fused to  resume  the  conversation  and  he 
departed. 

Outside  the  cabin  the  superintendent 
looked  at  the  sky. 

"It  will  be  blowing  hard  in  the  morn- 
ing," he  thought,  "and  canoeing  won't  be 
easy  or  safe.  Then,  the  next  day,  I'll  send 
her  out  with  Ans-ee-quay-gee-sick.  He'll 
lose  her  for  two  days  more  and  that  should 
be  enough.  I'll  look  him  up  to-night  to 
make  sure  of  him." 

He  started  down  the  trail  to  the  main 
road  of  the  mining  village.  There  he 
stopped  short.  The  thought  had  sudden- 
ly come  that  the  ax,  which  he  generally 
kept  in  the  corner  behind  the  woodbox, 
had  been  leaning  against  the  desk  near 
the  safe  when  he  had  entered  the  cabin. 
An  easy  chair,  which  he  had  left  in  front 
of  the  safe,  had  been  moved  toward  the 
center  of  the  room. 


"Foolishness!"  he  exclaimed.  "The  girl 
hasn't  brain  enough  to  open  a  safe.  And 
how  would  she  know  what  was  in  it?" 

But  the  idea  worried  him  and,  when 
half  way  to  the  Indian's  teepee  by  a  trail 
cutting  across  to  the  lake  through  the 
brush,  he  turned  almost  in  a  panic. 

"Hang  on  to  yourself!"  he  growled. 
"There  is  no  chance  of  that.  How  could 
she  know?" 

The  barking  of  his  dogs  brought  Ans- 
ee-quay-gee-sick  to  the  door  of  his  teepee. 

"B'jou',  Anse,"  said  Fowler. 

"B'jou',  b'jou',"  replied  the  Indian, 
looking  calmly  at  the  mining  man. 

"Anse,  lady  want  go  Vermilion.  You 
take  her  to-morrow.  Ken-don?  She  no 
want  go  quick.  Two  days,  three  days. 
Ken-don?  She  kaw-win  niss-si-schin," 
and  he  tapped  his  head.  "She  say  hurry, 
you  no  hurry.  Mar-chon  two  days,  three 
days.  May  be  break  canoe.  Ken-don? 
Twenty  dollars,  you  go,  no  say  anything.'" 

Fowler  drew  a   bill  from  his   pocket. 

"You  go?" 

"Kin-nee-butch  kay-get,"  Anse  replied. 
Although  he  understood  English  well,  he 
had  never  been  known  to  speak  it. 

"All  right,"  said  Fowler.  "Come  mine 
to-morrow  morning.  Big  wind  no  go. 
Next  day." 

He  turned  back  on  the  trail  to  the  mine. 
Again  he  thought  of  the  ax  leaning 
against  the  desk  and  he  hurried.  Soon  he 
was  running. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

AFTER  Fowler  had  closed  the  door, 
Rea  sat  listening.  She  heard  his 
steps  as  he  went  down  the  trail  to  the 
road,  heard  him  stop  and  then  go  on.  She 
quickly  blew  out  the  light  and  opened  the 
door.  Down  the  road  she  could  hear  his 
heavy  shoes  striking  against  rocks  as  he 
hurried  through  the  darkness. 

The  sky  above  her  was  black,  and  the 
brush  and  trees  near  the  cabin  were  in- 
distinguishable. There  was  a  faint  re- 
flection, as  of  distant  lightning  and  later 
a  slight  rumble  of  thunder. 
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Rea  had  no  inten- 
tion of  remaining  in 
Fowler's  cabin  that 
night  if  she  could  get 
anywhere  else.  She 
did  not  fear  Fowler 
before  the  next  day 
but  to  remain  there, 
after  he  had  opened 
his  safe,  would  be  out 
of  the  question. 

But  how  could  she 
get  away?  If  she  could 
have  trusted  Stover, 
it  would  have  been 
simple  but,  now  that 
he  had  permitted 
Fowler  to  catch  her 
without  a  warning, 
she  believed  her  sus- 
picions of  him  were 
justified.  He  was  a 
confederate  or  in  the 
employ  of  the  super- 
intendent. His  canoe- 
man,  George,  was  also 
out  of  the  question,  of 
course,  although  she 
might  induce  him  to 
play  square  by  a  suf- 
ficient offer  of  money. 

Again,  she  might  re- 
main in  the  cabin  that 
night,  get  up  at  day- 
light and  _slip  down 
the  lake  shore  before 
anyone  at  the  mine 
was  awake.  Then  she 
could  hide  in  the 
brush  and  run  the 
chance  of  seeing  some- 
one in  a  canoe  who 
could  be  induced  to 
take  her  to  Vermilion. 
It  seemed  the  best 
plan  and  she  closed 
the  door  and  lighted 
the  lamp. 

As  she  prepared  the 
tumbled  blankets  on  the  bed,  there  was  a 
gentle  knock  at  the  door.     She  took  the 
revolver  from  the  door,  held  it  behind  her, 
and  then  called,  "Come  in." 

The  door  opened  and  Stover  entered. 

"Someone  coming?"  she  asked  coldly. 

"No,"  he  said.  "I'm  sorry  but  I  could 
not  warn  you  in  time.  I  was  nearly  caught 
as  it  was.  As  I  hurried  down  the  path  to 
the  road  I  almost  ran  into  him.  There  was 
no  time  to  get  back  and  I  did  not  dare 
whistle.  I  remained  near  in  case  there 
should  be  any  trouble.  What  is  Fowler 
going  to  do  and  where  is  he  now?" 

"He  has  allowed  me  to  have  his  cabin 
to-night  and  will  see  that  I  get  to  Ver- 
milion in  the  morning.  I  am  tired  and 
wish  to  go  to  sleep  now.  Good  night." 

"But  don't  you  see  that  you  are  put- 
ting yourself  in  a  dangerous  position? 
He  can  hide  you  again,  or  even  worse. 
With  whom  will  he  send  you  to  town?" 

"He  did  not  say.  In  any  event,  I  don't 
see  that  there  is  anything  that  he  can  do 
now." 

"And  what  will  he  say  when  he  dis- 
covers that  as  he  will  in  the  morning?" 
and  Stover  pointed  at  the  safe. 

Rea  did  not  answer.  For  the  second 
time  she  felt  that  she  could  trust  this  man. 


In  the  crash  of  thunder  and  Intense  darkness  that  followed  the  crash,  he  turned  and 
ran,  dragging  Rea  by  the  hand.     He  thought  he  heard  the  report  of  a  revolver. 


Something  which  she  could  not  define 
made  her  wish  to  give  up  the  whole,  dis- 
agreeable task  and  place  herself  abso- 
lutely in  his  care.  She  even  admitted  that, 
despite  her  anger  because  of  his  evident 
betrayal,  she  had  felt  safer  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  cabin.  She  remembered  the 
strong  profile  she  had  seen  against  the 
sky  as  she  had  watched  him  paddle  from 
Milford's  to  the  Whisky  Jack,  his  cour- 
tesy and  generosity  in  doing  as  she  had 
asked  without  question. 

Then  she  remembered  that  he  had 
strongly  urged  her  to  keep  away  from  the 
mine.  But  perhaps  he  had  only  intended 
to  take  her  to  a  new  hiding  place  for 
Fowler.  And,  while  her  mind  warned  her 
against  him,  her  heart  urged  her  to  ac- 
cept him  as  a  protector.  Intuition,  that 
much  exploited  quality  of  her  sex,  which 
she  had  constantly  fought  down  in  favor 
of  cold  logic  and  reason,  urged  her. 

She  was  tired  from  the  excitement,  the 
physical  exertion  of  the  long  paddle  in 
the  evening,  from  the  strain  of  quick 
thinking,  of  meeting  sudden  and  unex- 
pected situations.  The  inherent  woman- 
liness of  her  forced  itself  through  the 
tight  barrier  of  self-possession,  efficiency 
and  courage  she  had  built  about  herself; 


and  she  was  a  pretty, 
distressed,  and  most 
alluring  young  wo- 
man. 

"Forgive  me,"  she 
began,  smiling  for  the 
first  time.  Somehow, 
she  found  that  she 
wished  to  believe  this 
man,  this  man  who 
was  no  longer  the 
spectacled  scientist  but 
a  handsome,  alert, 
competent  young  fel- 
low who  looked  as 
though  he  had  a  brain. 
"But  you  must  admit 
that  your  actions  have 
not  been  axactly  cor- 
roborative of  your  de- 
clarations. I  did  not 
trust  you  after  Fowler 
found  me  here,  but 
now  I  understand. 
What  would  you  sug- 
gest our  doing?  Start- 
ing at  once  for  Ver- 
milion?" 

"We  should  get  away 
from  here,  at  least," 
he  answered  cheerily. 
"There's  a  bad  storm 
coming  but  it  probably 
won't  last  long  and  we 
can  get  to  the  canoe 
and  start  immediately 
afterward.  That  will 
give  us  several  hours 
ahead  of  Fowler  if  he 
discovers  you  have 
fled  and  should  give 
chase.  But,  if  he  does 
catch  us,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  fear.  George 
and  I  can  handle  him. 
Did  you  get  them?" 
And  he  indicated  the 
safe. 

"They  are  not 
there,"  she  answered,  "and  I  have 
searched  everywhere.  Perhaps  there  are 
no  true  reports." 

"Perhaps,  but  it  will  make  little  dif- 
ference. He  won't  last  any  longer  than  it 
takes  the  provincial  police  to  get  here  and 
nab  him.  Come.  We'll  start." 

In  their  eagerness  to  leave  they  forgot 
the  lamp  and,  as  they  went  out  of  the 
door,  they  heard  running  footsteps  on  the 
road. 

"Someone's  coming,"  Stover  whispered, 
taking  Rea's  arm  and  dragging  her  out  of 
the  light. 

He  pulled  her  toward  some  dark  bushes 
as  the  hastening  footsteps  were  heard 
coming  up  the  path.  Then  they  stopped, 
breathless,  just  as  Fowler,  running,  en- 
tered the  shaft  of  light  in  the  doorway. 
The  superintendent  stopped  and  looked 
cautiously  inside. 

"Gone!"  they  heard  him  exclaim,  with 
an  oath,  as  he  rushed  across  the  floor  to 
the  safe. 

Carefully  feeling  his  way,  Stover 
backed  through  the  brush,  guiding  Rea 
after  him. 

"We    must    get    away    quickly,"    she 
whispered  when  she  felt  that  it  would  be 
Continued  on  Page  56. 


Garget  Eats  Up  Profits 

The  Usefulness  of  the  Dairy  Cow  Depends  Upon  a  Good  Udder 

By  JOHN  K.  GEROW,  V.S. 


GARGET  is  a  disease  which  causes 
considerable  loss  to  dairy  men  and 
farmers, 

There  are  several  types  of  inflammation 
of  the  udder  of  all  domestic  animals.  The 
type,  concerning  which  R.  L.  G.,  Quebec, 
wanted  information  is  known  as  the 
catarrhal  type  and  is  caused  by  the  en- 
trance of  various  different  kinds  of  bac- 
teria into  the  milk  ducts.  These  produce 
an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  milk  duct  and  milk  containing 
sinus,  then  passing  further  upwards 
through  the  lactiferous  ducts,  infect  and 
cause  inflammation  of  the  functional  or 
secretory  parts  of  the  udder. 

It  frequently  affects  only  one-quarter 
of  an  udder,  sometimes  two,  and  the  hind 
quarters  more  than  the  fore  quarters. 
This  is  explained  by  the  hind  quarters 
being  closer  to  the  tail  and  more  pendu- 
lous. 

Garget  occurs  mostly  in  cows  which 
are  in  full  milk,  shortly  after  calving,  but 
cases  of  it  are  not  uncommon  at  other 
times  even  about  the  close  of  the  period 
of  lactation,  or  even  when  dry.  When  in 
full  milk  the  udder  seems  to  be  more  ex- 
posed to  a  virulent  infection,  the  disten- 
sion of  the  milk  sinus  or  container  with 
milk  seems  to  lower  its  resistance  to  the 
invasion  of  bacteria. 

When  cows  are  milked  morning  and 
night  only  the  udders  in  good  milkers  are 
filled  to  their  capacity  and  even  more  as 
sometimes  cows  will  lose  milk.  When 
garget  is  produced  by  using  a  dirty  teat 
tube,  needle  or  quill,  it  appears  usually 
in  about  24  hours. 

The  cow  will  often  show  lameness  of  a 
hind  leg  as  the  first  symptom  of  acute 
mastitis,  this  is  due  to  pain  caused  in  the 
inflammed  udder  by  the  movements  of 
the  leg.  Sometimes  one  or  more  joints 
will  swell  causing  a  true  lameness. 

The  sources  of  the  bacteria  which  will 
cause  garget  are  many.  There  are  many 
different  varieties  of  organisms  that  will 
produce  it.  The  milker  can  easily  and 
frequently  does,  carry  the  infection  from 
one  cow  to  another.  If  he  has  been  handl- 
ing any  putrid  afterbirth  or  other  putrid 
material  of  almost  any  kind  and  milks  the 
cows  that  day,  even  after  washing  thor- 
oughly he  may  infect  the  cow.  The  hands 
require  a  very  thorough  disinfection  after 
handling  a  putrid  afterbirth  before  they 
are  thoroughly  cleansed  of  bacteria, 
simple  washing  being  insufficient.  Teat 
tubes,  knitting  wires,  quills,  etc.,  inserted 
into  teats  because  of  cow  being  stiff  to 
milk  will  introduce  bacteria  into  the  milk 
ducts  and  result,  sometimes  in  inflamma- 
tion or  garget. 

Colds,  Chills,  and  draughts,  etc.,  are 
usually  believed  to  cause  garget,  but  at 
most  these  can  only  influence  its  outcome 


by  reducing  the  vitality  of  the  cow  there- 
by reducing  the  natural  resistance  to  the 
invasion  of  the  bacteria.  Such  influences 
may  reduce  the  resistance  of  the  tissues 
of  the  udder  so  much  so  that  bacteria, 
which  are  always  present  and  which  have 
been  hitherto  harmless  will  multiply  and 
produce  the  disease.  This  also  explains 
partly  why  some  cases  of  garget  are  so 
severe  and  others  are  so  slight,  also  why 
garget  is  much  more  frequently  met  with 
and  more  severe  some  seasons  than  others. 

The  severity  of  the  attacks  vary  to  an 
enormous  degree.  Some  cases  are  so 
slight  that  the  only  noticeable  symptom 
is  a  slight  change  in  the  milk.  Occa- 
sionally a  cow  will  go  down  as  if  affected 
with  milk  fever,  and  this  will  occur  even 
in  slight  cases  of  garget,  but  would  re- 
quire more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal 
to  explain. 

In  slight  cases  the  skin  is  not  ap- 
preciably warmer  than  normal,  but  the 
centre  of  the  gland  and  teat  can  be  de- 
tected on  manipulation  to  be  hard,  and 
more  or  less  painful  on  pressure. 

The  degree  of  pain  varies  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  inflammation,  a  portion  of 
the  gland  may  die  owing  to  severe  inflam- 
mation resulting  in  the  formation  of  an 
abscess,  etc.  Redness  of  skin  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  extent  of  inflamma- 
tion as  also  does  the  swelling  yet  the 
swelling  is  the  most  important  local 
symptom,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  it  is  evident  both  to  sight  and 
touch  especially  after  the  other  quarters 
have  been  milked  out.  Sometimes  a  quar- 
ter will  be  twice  the  normal  size.  The 
secretion  of  milk  is  interfered  with  and 
may  be  arrested  completely,  in  the  di- 
seased quarter  or  quarters,  while  the 
quantity  obtained  from  the  healthy  quar- 
ters will  be  lessened.  The  milk  from  af- 
fected quarters  may  be  thin  and  wheyey, 
and  mixed  with  lumps  or  clots  of  a  cheesey 
nature,  which  are  difficult  to  press  out  of 
the  orifice  of  the  teat.  They  are  white 
while  the  thin  or  watery  part  may  be  yel- 
lowish and  contain  some  blood.  If  it  has 
a  red  color  with  a  sickly  bad  odor,  it  in- 
dicates a  serious  condition.  Sometimes 
pus  is  obtained  from  the  diseased  quar- 
ter. It  will  be  easily  understood  from 
what  has  been  said  that  the  milk  obtained 
from  affected  udders  is  absolutely  un- 
suitable for  human  food. 

Systemic  symptoms  vary  greatly  and 
frequently  do  not  coincide  with  the  local 
symptoms,,  usually,  however,  when  mas- 
titis is  severe,  there  are  well  marked  con- 
stitutional disturbances.  These  are  high 
fever,  loss  of  appetite  and  rumination, 
dry  muzzle,  constipation,  increased  de- 
sire for  water,  more  or  less  lassitude, 
preceded  by  chills,  shivering,  etc.,  star- 
ing coat.     If  it  is  very  severe  the  cow 


loses  sensibility,  takes  no  notice  of  sur- 
roundings and  will  cease  even  to  notice 
her  calf. 

In  the  case  of  catarrhal  garget  the  at- 
tack sets  in  suddenly,  and  usually  passes 
off  in  a  few  days.  Sometimes  it  becomes 
chronic,  the  milk  remains  bad  and  may  be 
mixed  with  pus.  Should  the  inflammation 
extend  further  up  through  the  tubes  in 
the  gland  the  quarter  remains  hard  and 
larger  than  normal,  and  sometimes  ab- 
scesses form  in  the  gland. 

The  longer  the  disease  has  existed  the 
less  chance  there  is  for  a  complete  recov- 
ery. In  some  cases  the  secretory  func- 
tion is  destroyed  for  the  whole  period  of 
lactation,  and  if  small  thickenings  are 
left  in  the  gland,  there  is  much  more  like- 
lihood of  another  attack  after  next  calv- 


ing. 


HOW  TO  TREAT. 


If  there  is  fever  a  purgative  is  neces- 
sary, and  one  that  acts  quickly  is  best, 
therefore  a  purgative  that  will  clean  out 
the  alimentary  canal  in  one  hour  or  one 
and  a  half  hours  should  be  administered. 
Combat  the  local  inflammation,  by  keep- 
ing the  udder  stripped  dry  and  by  mas- 
saging with  an  antiseptic  liniment  fre- 
quently and  firmly.  Poultice  with  hops  or 
flannel  dipped  in  hot  water  and  applied 
with  a  suspensory  bandage.  Cotton  wool 
or  a  poultice  of  antiseptic  clay  may  be 
used.  An  antiseptic  solution  may  be  in- 
jected into  the  milk  sinus.  Food  should 
be  nourishing  and  light. 

So  far  as  drugs  suitable  for  the  disease 
these  have  to  be  selected  and  given  in 
doses  suitable  for  the  size  of  the  animal, 
the  severity  of  the  case,  and  the  stage  at 
which  the  disease  has  arrived.  Therefore 
a  veterinary  surgeon  had  best  be  con- 
sulted, chronic  cases  require  mostly  local 
treatment. 

From  what  has  been  told  here  it  will  be 
easily  understood  that  prevention  is  the 
principal  part  to  be  considered  in  dealing 
with  mastitis.  Do  not  insert  knitting 
wires  or  quills  into  the  points  of  the  teats. 
Keep  wounds  on  the  teats  or  udder  scru- 
pulously clean.  Do  not  touch  the  udder 
with  polluted  hands.  Keep  the  cow 
stable  well  ventilated  and  thoroughly 
clean  and  sweet. 


HERB  FARMING. 

The  growing  of  medicinal  herbs  is  a 
very  considerable  industry  in  England. 
Throughout  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Suf- 
folk, Hertfordshire  and  Norfolk  there  are 
many  large  herb  farms.  Among  the  herbs 
chiefly  grown  are  rue,  wormwood,  com- 
frey,  horehound,  peppermint,  rosemary 
and  lavender. 


A  New  Fall  Wheat  Zone 

The  Success  of  Winter  Wheat  Growing  in  Grande  Prairie,  One 

Hundred  Miles  North  of  Edmonton 

By  W.  D.  ALBRIGHT 


I"  there  is  one  fact  above  another  that 
should  dispel  doubt  as  to  the  climate 
of  the  Peace  River  region  and  its 
adaptability  for  agriculture,  it  is  the  suc- 
cess with  which  winter  wheat  is  being 
produced  in  Grande  Prairie.  In  Eastern 
Canada  the  fall  wheat  belt  is  practically 
confined  to  Central  and  Southern  Ontario, 
but  in  Alberta,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rockies,  we  are  growing  splendid  crops  of 
it  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  farther 
north  than  that,  and  finding  it  one  of  our 
surest  cereals.  In  the  lower  latitudes  of 
the  province,  I  understand,  winter  wheat 
is  not  now  favored  to  the  extent  it  was  a 
few  years  ago;  but  in  Grande  Prairie, 
which  is  north  of  Edmonton  by  over  a 
hundred  miles  and  a  couple  of  hundred 
west,  the  acreage  is  increasing,  and 
everything  points  to  its  becoming  a  staple 
reliance.  Thus  far  its  culture  has  been 
confined  to  small  fields;  nevertheless 
3,168  bushels  were  threshed  last  fall  in 
the  Beaverlodge  and  Red  Willow  sections 
by  our  local  co-operative  outfit,  and  most 
of  this  was  of  prime  milling  quality.  In- 
deed, much  flour  made  from  it  in  our  own 
little  mill  has  already  been  consumed  as 
bread. 

The  genesis  of  winter-wheat  culture  in 
Grande  Prairie  is  something  of  a  ro- 
mance. When  the  company  of  Ontario 
people,  known  locally  as  the  "Bull  Outfit" 
(so-called  because  they  trekked  in  from 
Edmonton  with  seventeen  teams  of  oxen) 
reached  Grand  Prairie  in  the  summer  of 
1909,  a  couple  of  members,  reconnoitring 
one  day  about  Lake  Saskatoon  ran  across 
a  stack  of  Alberta  Red  which  was  being 
flailed  out  by  Meade  and  Grant,  two  of 
the  very  first  settlers  on  the  Prairie.  It 
was  slow  enough  work  and  the  proprietors 
were  quite  willing  to  let  the  job  of  thresh- 
ing it  on  shares.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  company  co- 
operated in  the  work  and 
finally  secured  as  their 
share  nine  bushels.  This 
hard-earned  seed  was  sown 
in  one  piece  of  between 
eight  and  nine  acres  on 
late  breaking  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Beaverlodge  but  the 
summer  was  very  dry  and 
most  of  the  seed  barely 
succeeded  in  peeping 
through  the  ground.  So 
small  was  it,  so  slender  and 
trailing  the  stools  which 
did  appear,  that  many  of 
the  company,  accustomed 
as  they  had  been  to  wheat- 
growing  in  Ontario, 
thought    the    shoots    were  a  Gr: 

mostly  grass.  the  nower 
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favored  the  piece  with  special  attention  all 
winter  long,  tramping,  pawing  and  eating 
it  down.  By  the  fore  part  of  May  in  the 
following  year  there  was  so  little  show- 
ing that  it  was  not  considered  worth 
fencing.  A  second  inspection  was  made, 
however,  on  the  tenth  of  the  month  and 
after  considerable  hesitation  it  was  de- 
cided to  enclose  it.  As  summer  progressed 
the  wheat  appeared  as  magically  as 
Jacob's  gourd.  A  single  tuft  pulled  up 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith,  on  whose  place  the 
crop  had  been  put  in,  gave  1,600  kernels 
by  multiple  count.  The  crop  was  left  in 
stack  until  the  following  spring  (1911) 
when  it  was  threshed  with  the  co-opera- 
tive outfit  that  had  just  been  freighted  in 
over  the  winter  trail.  After  standing  all 
this  time  exposed  to  weather,  mice  and 
prairie  chickens,  this  stack,  taken  from 
eight  acres  poorly  prepared,  seed  late, 
subjected  to  an  exceptionally  dry  autumn, 
and  exposed  to  a  severe  test  of  grazing, 
turned  out  120  bushels,  averaging  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fifteen  per  acre.  The 
product  was  distributed  and  used  as  seed 
by  the  various  members,  who  got  between 
seven  and  eight  each,  and  the  success  of 
this  initial  venture  under  such  adverse 
conditions  started  a  culture  which  has 
steadily  extended. 

The  only  general  failure  occurred  in 
1913  and  it  was  principally  due  to  a  too 
open  winter,  frequent  Chinooks  having 
melted  the  snow  and  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  sheets  of  ice,  especially  on 
western  slopes.  Even  in  that  year  sev- 
eral fair  crops  were  harvested  on  fields 
that  had  gone  into  winter  with  a  good 
top  and  which  lay  so  as  to  receive  more 
snow  protection  than  the  average.  Thi  = 
past  year  the  crop  has  again  been  very 


de  Prairie  farmstead,  showing  the  old  homestead  shark  and 
house.  The  old  building  is  now  used  as  a  post  office  here, 
to    Mr.    Lossing,    who    threshed    over    1,500    bushels    of   grain 


successful,  wherever  it  had  any  chance 
at  all. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
the  story.  Among  the  company  of  co- 
operators  referred  to  was  Amos  Sherk, 
formerly  of  Welland  Co.  Ont.  When 
packing  up  to  come  West  Mr.  Sherk  had 
a  little  space  in  the  top  of  his  pork  bar- 
rel. He  filled  it  with  part  of  a  sack  of 
wheat,  something  less  than  half  a  bushel. 
It  was  the  heavy-yielding  white  wheat 
known  as  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff,  so  ex- 
tensively grown  throughout  his  home 
province.  Amidst  all  the  fuss  and  con- 
fusion of  packing  and  repacking  in  Ed- 
monton with  a  view  to  reducing  trail  loads 
to  a  minimum,  Mr.  Sherk  stuck  staunch- 
ly to  his  little  part  sack  of  fall  wheat. 
It  was  sown  in  1909  alongside  the  other 
piece  and  from  it  he  quickly  got  into  a 
nice  stock  of  seed,  growing  it  year  by 
year  as  well  as  the  other  kind,  which  it 
outyielded,  producing  also  a  longer,  stout- 
er straw,  less  inclined  to  lodge.  In  tex- 
ture and  quality  it  is  better  than  the  same 
variety  as  matured  in  the  moister  climate 
of  the  East,  but  yet  is  not  quite  so  hard 
as  the  Alberta  Red.  With  our  short-mill- 
ing system,  however,  it  grinds  more  sat- 
isfactorily than  the  later,  giving  a  larger 
yield  of  whiter  flour,  so  that,  everything 
considered,  it  appears  to  be  a  decided  ac- 
quisition. That  was  once  when  Fortune 
came  out  of  a  pork  barrel;  and  also  an- 
other case  where  perseverance  paid.  In 
1913  Mr.  Sherk  seeded  twenty  acres  to 
winter  wheat  but  grasshoppers  spoiled 
half  of  it,  which  was  consequently  resown 
to  spring  wheat,  of  which  the  drill  regis- 
tered ten  acres.  The  remaining  ten  acres 
or  less  of  fall  wheat  threshed  414  bushels 
or  an  average  of  41.4  per  acre.  They  be- 
lieved their  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  must 
have  run  not  less  than  45 
but  separate  tally  was  not 
kept  on  the  machine.  The 
next  best  average,  to  the 
writer's  knowledge,  was  35 
bushels  on  a  fourteen-acre 
field.  The  sample  was 
superb,  although  grown  on 
rather  low  land,  ordinarily 
supposed  to  be  somewhat 
subject  to  frost.  From  this 
figure  the  yields  for  the 
season  ran  down  to  33,  30, 
25,  20  and  one  or  two  as 
low  as  ten  where  seeding 
conditions  had  been  un- 
favorable. The  average 
for  the  district  must  have 
exceeded  20  and  could 
easily  have  been  larger 
with  more  thorough  prepa- 
ration and  earlier  seeding. 
Candor  obliges  us  to  ad- 
mit that  there  were  a  few 
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cases  of  partial  or  conplete  injury  to  the 
crop  by  reason  of  the  unusual  July  frosts 
which  caught  several  fields  at  or  shortly 
after  the  blossoming  stage. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  seed  men- 
tioned above,  a  considerable  quantity  was 
obtained  from  different  settlers  from  the 
Roberts  Brothers,  of  Bear  Lake  section. 
This  seems  to  have  consisted  of  not  less 
than  four  distinct  varieties,  the  original 
source  of  which  I  am  unable  to  detail. 
In  a  good  many  cases  this  seed  proved  un- 
satisfactory but  one  of  our  neighbors, 
S.  C.  McNaught,  of  Red  Willow,  formerly 
of  the  famous  Ontario  fall-wheat  county 
of  Brant,  where  he  still  has  a  farm  to 
which,  for  business  reasons,  he  is  tem- 
porarily returning,  secured  from  Messrs. 
Roberts  enough  to  sow  four  acres  in  1911. 
The  seed  of  one  of  the  varieties  did  not 
grow  at  all.  The  balance  made  a  nice 
growth  but  had  to  be  reaped  without  a 
binder  and  lay  loose  on  the  ground  till 
late  in  the  autumn.  In  fact  the  grower 
in  binding  a  few  sheaves,  concluded  it 
was  too  light  to  be  of  much  account.  It 
was  finally  stacked,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  three  loads  sold  to  a  neigh- 
bor. The  balance  after  mice  and  prairie 
chickens  had  taken  heavy  toll,  threshed 
out  30  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  McNaught 
regrets  that  he  was  unable  to  ascertain 
the  total  yield  of  the  field  for  it  must  have 
been  very  large.  "I  have  grown  some 
good  crops  of  wheat  in  Ontario,"  he  said 
to  the  writer  lately,  "but  this  was  the 
best  one  I  have  ever  had.  The  straw  was 
not  so  long  or  heavy  as  I  have  often 
grown  but  the  turnout  of  grain  was  the 
best.  As  a  fall-wheat  country  this  can- 
not be  beaten." 

The  favorite  preparation  for  winter 
wheat  here  is  early  and  moderately  deep 
breaking,  worked  up  with  about  three 
good  double  diskings,  which  are  none  too 
many  to  cut  up  the  tough  sheepskin  turf. 
Some  have  concluded  that  only  new  break- 
ing would  do  for  the  crop.  This  is  very 
evidently  a  mistake  as  some  of  the  finest 
tops  this  fall  are  on  well-worked  summer- 
fallow.  In  fact  it  is  much  ahead  of  most 
of  the  breaking  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
latter  has  a  poor  top  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessively dry  weather  that  has  prevailed 
since  the  first  of  July.  Late  summer 
drouth  is  a  frequent  factor  to  contend 
with  but  may  be  countered  by  early  seed- 
ing, July  being  the  favorite  month, 
though  some  are  of  opinion  that  June 
would  be  still  better  and  I  have  heard  of 
spring  and  fall  wheat  being  sown  to- 
gether, the  latter  making  a  start  the  first 
year  among  the  spring  grain  and  pro- 
ducing a  crop  the  second  season.  We 
may  question  the  wisdom  of  the  practice, 
though  good  results  have  been  claimed. 

Apart  from  dry  weather,  grasshoppers 
are  the  bete  noir,  and,  contrary  to  our 
Eastern  experience,  they  seem  to  be 
troublesome  only  in  wet  seasons.  In  1913 
they  cleaned  off  many  an  acre,  being  much 
more  destructive  on  long  narrow  strips. 
Compact  areas  are  likely  to  have  a  com- 
paratively small  percentage  of  injury. 
This  past  season  they  have  been  scarcely 
in  evidence. 

The  most  approved  rate  of  seeding  is 


The  ex-editor  afield.     Mr.  Albright  and  his  hired   man  are  here  shown  seeding  a  thlrty- 
aore  field  at  Grande   Prairie.     Mr.   Albright  may  be  seeii   with  the  team   of  horses. 


six  pecks  per  acre.  From  one  to  two 
bushels  have  been  tried. 

In  the  fall  of  1913  I  arrived  just  in  time 
to  examine  a  few  typical  fields  before 
they  were  covered  with  snow.  If  drawing 
solely  upon  my  own  Eastern  experience 
I  should  have  pronounced  the  best  pros- 
pects slim  enough.  In  few  cases  did  the 
wheat  nearly  cover  the  ground.  It  ap- 
peared discouragingly  thin  and  the  stool- 
ing  plants  trailed  close  to  the  ground, 
making  a  scant  showing  and  promising 
but  little  winter  protection  for  the  roots. 
This  surface-hugging  habit  of  growth  is 
probably  an  instance  of  Nature's  adap- 
tation to  a  Northern  habitat,  similar  to 
the  tendency  of  Northern-grown  corn  to 
produce  short  stalks  with  ears  close  to 
the  earth. 

I  was  assured  that  the  fields  under  ob- 
servation had  a  good  top  for  this  country 
and  would  probably  come  through  well. 
Surely  enough,  when  the  snow  disap- 
peared in  mid-April,  they  looked  about 
the  same  as  in  November  and  were  not 
afterwards  subjected  to  a  disastrous 
siege  of  "heaving."     Early  in  May  they 


commenced  to  green  up  and  by  the  first 
of  July  were  heading  or  headed  out.  It 
was  one  of  these  fields  that  threshed 
thirty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

The  leading  variety  is  a  bearded  sort 
and  the  straw  is  not  of  great  length  being 
six  inches  or  a  foot  shorter  than  that  of 
our  common  spring  wheats.  It  grows 
fine  and  thick  on  the  ground,  while  the 
heads  are  short,  being  in  all  these  respects 
similar  to  timothy  as  usually  produced 
here. 

Maturity  is  somewhat  tedious,  being 
only  a  little  ahead  of  Huron  and  Marquis 
spring  wheats.  This  past  year,  however, 
most  of  it  was  safely  cut  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  a  week  to  a  fortnight 
before  any  damage  by  frost,  save  the 
unusual  July  ones  mentioned  above,  which 
caught  certain  localities. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  timothy  may  be 
successfully  seeded  with  our  fall  wheat, 
that  will  be  a  further  advantage  of  this 
crop.  Another  is  that  unlike  our  spring 
wheat,  the  winter  crop  has  been  very 
little  contaminated  by  smut. 


FALL  WHEAT  IN  CANADA. 

The  compilation  of  the  results  of  the  correspondents  for  the  Census  and 
Statistics  Branch  at  Ottawa  shows  an  area  in  the  five  fall  wheat  provinces  of 
1,294,000  acres,  compared  with  the  area  sown  in  1913  of  1,184,800  acres,  and 
the  area  harvested  this  year  of  973,300  acres.  The  acreage  sown  for  1915 
represents  a  net  increase  over  that  sown  for  1914  of  9.2  per  cent.  Last  year 
the  acreage  sown  was  reported  as  7.37  per  cent,  less  than  in  1912.  The  bulk 
of  the  fall  wheat  crop  is  grown  in  Ontario,  where,  this  year,  the  estimate  is 
for  1,043,000  acres,  as  compared  with  898,000  acres,  the  area  sown  in  the 
fall  of  1913.  The  increase  under  fall  wheat  for  Ontario,  therefore,  is  in  the 
ratio  of  about  16  per  cent.  In  the  three  North-west  provinces,  the  area  sown 
to  fall  wheat  has  again  decreased  in  continuation  of  a  decline  attributed  to 
consecutive  discouraging  seasons  for  this  crop.  Alberta,  however,  is  the  only 
Western  province  where  fall  wheat  is  largely  grown,  and  the  area  estimated 
to  be  sown  is  230,000  axres,  compared  with  262,000  acres  last  year,  a  decrease 
of  about  12  per  cent.  In  British  Columbia  there  is  an  increase  from  5,500 
to  6,000  acres,  or  10  per  cent.  The  condition  of  the  fall  wheat  crop  on  October 
31  is  reported  for  the  five  provinces  as  96.5  per  cent,  of  the  standard,  which, 
upon  the  assumption  that  average  conditions  prevail  between  now  and  next 
year's  harvest,  indicates  a  yield  per  acre  of  about  1.5  per  cent,  above  the 
average  of  the  past  four  years,  1910-13.  In  Ontario  the  condition  on  October 
31  was  99,  in  Manitoba  82,  in  Alberta  92,  and  in  British  Columbia  96  per  cent, 
of  the  standard. 
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Why  Poultry  Products  areCheap 

The  New  York  Market  Pays  a  Premium  for  White  Eggs 


From  The  Country  Gentleman. 


The  present  season  has  witnessed  a  rerif 
marked  decrease  in  the  prices  obtainable 
for  eggs  and  poultry.  The  reasons  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  lessened  consumption, 
due  to  the  industrial  disturbance.  But  a 
poor  selling  time  brings  in  relief  the  value 
of  Quality  and  package.  The  following 
article,  applying  in  the  first  instance  to 
A'eic  York,  has  a  direct  bearing  on  Cana- 
dian conditions. 


WHAT  are  the  causes  of  the  large 
number  of  low-quality  shipments  of 
poultry  products,  more  especially  eggs, 
that  reach  New  York  City  from  near-by 
points?  And  who  is  responsible?"  Re- 
cently I  put  these  questions  to  a  large 
wholesale  buyer  of  poultry  products  while 
we  were  discussing  the  possibilities  of  co- 
operative marketing.  Without  hesitation 
he  replied: 

"The  causes  are  many  and  varied,  but 
nearly  all  may  be  traced  to  the  point  of 
production.  Because  of  ignorance,  or  pos- 
sibly more  often  carelessness,  the 
farmer  does  not  follow  the  basic 
principles  of  sanitary  produc- 
tion, nor  does  he  grade  his  stock 
in  an  effort  to  ship  products  that 
are  uniform  and  of  high  quality. 
Many  producers  do  not  recognize 
their  duty  to  deliver  to  us  whole- 
some products;  they  prefer  to 
place  the  blame  for  poor  quality 
upon  our  shoulders,  if  possible." 

Further  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject pointed  to  the  various  fac- 
tors that  are  in  most  cases  re- 
sponsible for  poor  quality  of 
shipments  upon  arrival  at  whole- 
sale centres: 


Insanitary  methods  of  production  will 
cause  tainted  eggs.  This  taint  may  be 
due  to  mold,  or  to  filth  caused  by  general 
insanitary  conditfons — dirty,  filthy  quar- 
ters, houses  improperly  lighted  and  in- 
sufficiently ventilated,  droppings  not  re- 
moved, nests  allowed  to  become  dirty. 
Eggs  deposited  in  such  nests  cannot  help 
absorbing  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the 
surroundings.  An  insufficient  number  of 
nests  sometimes  results  in  many  eggs  be- 
ing laid  on  the  floor,  where  they  become 
soiled  and  often  cracked  or  broken.  In- 
frequent collection  of  eggs  is  doubtless  in 
some  cases  responsible  for  poor  quality. 
Eggs  that  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
nests  for  three  or  four  days  become  ex- 
cessively soiled  and  insanitary;  they 
should  be  collected  at  least  once  a  day. 

The  first  problem  of  the  producer  is  to 
see  that  the  eggs  are  absolutely  clean  and 
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fresh.  This  can  be  insured  by  arranging 
the  poultry  house  so  it  is  flooded  with  sun- 
light during  the  day,  and  so  it  can  be  well 
ventilated  and  kept  clean.  These  condi- 
tions mean  better  health  to  the  flock  as 
well  as  greater  production  of  eggs. 

DARK  SPOTS  IN  EGGS. 

Eggs  containing  dark  spots  have  proved 
a  source  of  great  loss  in  the  handling  and 
shipping  of  eggs.  Such  eggs  are  called 
"spots."  There  are  two  kinds  of  spots: 
The  first  is  a  partially  incubated  em- 
bryo, showing,  when  the  egg  is  candled, 
as  a  dark  spot  with  radiating  dark  lines. 
Such  spots  are  common  in  spring.  They 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  attention  to  broody 
hens,  which  remain  on  the  nests  and  cause 
many  of  the  germs  to  start  development. 
Often  eggs  containing  spots  are  taken 
from  stolen  nests  and  carelessly  thrown 
into  the  egg  basket  without  candling. 

Sometimes  eggs  that  have  been  taken 
from  the  incubator  are  allowed  to  get  into 
the  egg  crate,  causing  much  damage. 

This  type  of  spot  is  found  only  in  fertile 
eggs,  so  poultrymen  should  keep  male 
birds  with  the  flocks  only  during  the 
hatching  season. 

Dark  spots  of  the  second  type  are  com- 
monly called  "blood  clots."  They 
are  caused  by  rupture  or  other 
injury  to  the  oviduct  during  the 
formation  of  the  egg,  and  may 
be  present  in  either  fertile  or 
infertile  eggs.  They  cannot  be 
detected  without  candling,  nor 
can  they  be  entirely  eliminated 
by  the  poultryman.  The  pres- 
ence of  blood  clots  in  eggs  is 
especially  common  in  the  fall, 
when  pullets  are  coming  into 
production,  and  in  spring,  when 
the  hens  are  laying  heavily. 

Small  eggs  are  also  a  cause  of 
low  prices  to  the  producer.  These 
are  especially  prevalent  in   the 
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fall,  when  pullets  are  just  coming  into 
heavy  production.  One  dozen  eggs  should 
weigh  twenty-four  ounces.  This  means 
that  a  case  of  thirty  dozen  eggs,  packed 
for  shipment,  should  weigh  from  fifty-two 
to  fifty-five  pounds.  Cases  that  fall  much 
below  this  weight  must  be  sold  at  corre- 
spondingly lower  prices. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  markets  discrimi- 
nate according  to  the  color  of  the  egg 
shell. 

A  study  of  price  quotations  shows  that 
New  York's  premium  for  white-shelled 
eggs  ranges  from  three  to  eighteen  cents 
a  dozen,  with  an  average  in  1913  of  five 
cents.  In  February,  1913,  the  wholesale 
price  of  white  eggs  was  thirty-four  cents, 
while  the  price  of  brown  eggs  was  thirty 
cents  a  dozen.  A  shipment  containing 
both  brown  and  white  shelled  eggs 
brought  only  twenty-seven  cents  a  dozen. 
If  these  same  eggs  had  been  graded  by 
the  producer  and  shipped  in  two  lots,  the 
white  together  and  the  brown  together, 
the  result  would  have  been  a  more  neat, 
uniform  and  attractive  appearance,  and  a 
much  higher  revenue.  The  extra  returns 
would  greatly  have  exceeded  the  cost  of 
labor  in  grading  and  packing. 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  in  the  egg 
trade  can  be  traced  to  careless  packing  by 
the  producer.  Extremely  large  eggs  are 
sure  to  get  broken  if  placed  in  a  thirty- 
dozen  case  with  smaller  eggs  and  leakage 
of  the  contents  to  lower  layers  will  soil 
many  eggs  and  greatly  increase  the  loss. 
Cracked  eggs,  packed  in  ordinary  cases, 
usually  start  leaking  before  they  reach 
their  destination,  with  dangerous  results 
to  the  prices  that  the  shipment  will  bring 
when  offered  in  the  market  for  sale. 

The  use  of  poor  or  broken  fillers  that 
do  not  properly  protect  the  eggs  is  quite 
common.  Weak  cases  that  have  been  used 
a  number  of  times  without  renailing  may 
cause  total  loss  by  the  bottoms  dropping 
out. 

In  packing  a  thirty-dozen  case  use 
plenty  of  material  to  form  cushions  at  the 
top  and  bottom  to  break  the  jar  when  the 
case  is  handled.  A  one-inch  layer  of  ex- 
celsior should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  case  before  the  fillers  are  put  in,  and 
two  or  three  newspapers  should  be  placed 
over  the  topmost  fillers  before  the  cover  is 
fastened  on.     The  two  ends  of  the  cover 
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should  be  nailed  securely,  but  the  middle 
should  remain  free.  This  allows  some 
spring,  and  checks  sudden  jars  that  other- 
wise would  injure  the  eggs  or  break  the 
air  cells,  spoiling  their  keeping  qualities. 

VALUE   OF   CO-OPERATIVE   SELLING. 

These  five  factors — insanitary  produc- 
tion, blood  spots  and  clots,  small  eggs,  lack 
of  grading,  and  carelessness  in  packing 
— may  be  considered  as  among  the  most 
important  causes  of  the  poor  quality  and 
the  low  selling  price  of  market  eggs. 

Co-operative  selling  by  producers  means 
the  elimination  of  much  of  the  profit  of 
the  middleman.  Co-operative  buying  by 
consumers  brings  about  the  same  result. 
The  consumers  may  be  made  valuable 
partners  in  a  continuous,  satisfactory 
and  profitable  poultry  trade.  The  pro- 
ducers' salesman,  by  catering  to  the  de- 
sires of  his  customers,  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  the  products  so 
that  he  can  demand  prices  enough  higher 
than  those  of  the  wholesale  market  to 
cover  extra  time  and  expenditure  in  this 
method  of  selling. 


Maintaining  Dirt  Roads 


From  The  Road-Maker. 


State  Engineer  Cooley,  of  Minnesota, 
addressed  the  American  Road  Congress  at 
A  tlanta  recently  on  this  subject.  It  will  be 
particularly  suggestive  and  helpful  because 
so  many  of  our  Canadian  roads  are  dirt 
roads.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  is  also 
solved  in  that  State.  The  Ontario  Govern- 
ment are  making  especial  enquiries  into 
this   matter. 


/CONTINUOUS  maintenance  being 
^  such  an  important  factor  in  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  road  improvement,  espe- 
cial effort  must  be  made  to  install  a  satis- 
factory and  economical  system  as  soon  as 
a  road  is  opened  to  travel.  In  some  of  our 
Western  States,  the  plan  has  been  sug- 
gested of  requiring  contractors  on  sur- 
faced roads  to  provide  for  maintenance  as 
soon    as   any    section    is   completed,    and 


continue  the  same  for  at  least  thirty  days 
after  the  work  is  accepted,  thus  giving 
time  for  the  engineering  department  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  a  mainten- 
ance crew  without  overlapping  or  inter- 
fering with  the  work  of  construction ;  and 
in  Minnesota  the  plan  has  been  found  very 
efficient  and  renders  future  work  on  the 
surface  less  expensive,  besides  tending  to 
produce  a  more  compact  road  bed.  The 
tool  found  most  satisfactory  in  this  work 
is  that  known  as  the  "Minnesota  Road 
Planer"  which  consists  of  the  two  blades 
of  an  ordinary  road  drag,  fixed  between  a 
pair  of  runners  about  fourteen  feet  long, 
the  blades  set  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty 
degrees  to  the  runner  and  made  rigid  or 
adjustable  as  may  be  deemed  best.     The 


planer  is  hauled  on  a  line  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  road  and  its  operation  is  simi- 
lar that  of  the  ordinary  drag,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  making  a 
smoother  surface.  The  old  style  drag 
without  runners  has  a  tendency,  especially 
on  new  work,  to  increase  the  "waves"  or 
undulations,  frequently  occurring  on 
road  construction,  while  the  planer  elimi- 
nates these  faults,  and  as  a  general  main- 
tenance tool  has  proven  the  most  satis- 
factory. 

USE  OF  HARROWS  ON  SIDES. 

An  important  feature  of  maintenance 
is  prevention  of  the  growth  of  sod  and 
weeds  along  the  traveled  track.  When  sod 
is  allowed  to  form  along  the  highway,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  catch  the  dust  and  wash 
from  the  road  surface,  and  soon  becomes 
a  high  tough  shoulder,  preventing  drain- 
age. The  use  of  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
along  the  roadside  two  or  three  times  a 
year  will  prevent  this  growth. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  matter  of  mainten- 
ance and  in  the  present  road  laws  have 
made  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of 
all  roads.  Township  and  county  roads 
constitute  approximately  90  per  cent,  of 
the  road  mileage  of  the  State,  and  of  these 
roads,  about  90  per  cent,  are  earth  roads. 
To  care  for  the  town  and  county  roads,  a 
one  mill  tax  is  levied  on  all  property  in 
the  town  the  proceeds  of  which  constitute 
the  town  dragging  fund.  This  fund  is  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  an  over- 
seer, appointed  by  the  town  board,  for  the 
purchase  of  drags,  and  in  dragging  all 
roads  in  the  town,  excepting  State  roads. 
This  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  caring  for  the  earth  roads  un- 
der control  of  the  local  authorities,  but 
there  should  be  a  provision  in  such  cases, 
for  general  supervision  of  the  work  by 
the  county  highway  engineer. 

THREE  SYSTEMS  OF  UPKEEP. 

For  the  care  of  State  roads  in  Minne- 
sota, 20  per  cent,  of  the  State  road  funds, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  county  funds, 
are  set  aside  and  may  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  maintenance  of  State 
roads.  As  the  State  roads  include  all 
types  of  construction,  different  systems  of 
maintenance  have  been  required  in  the 
different  localities.  In  general,  three  sys- 
tems have  been  established:  The  patrol 
system  on  macadam  and  well-built  gravel 
roads,  and  the  maintenance  section  sys- 
tem, and  road-drag  system  on  other  roads, 
all  being  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  district  highway  engineer. 

Under  the  patrol  system,  one  man  is 
assigned  a  section  of  from  five  to  seven 
miles  of  road  and  works  with  hand  tools. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  supplement 
this  work  with  the  occasional  use  of  a 
team  and  in  that  manner  it  has  proven 
satisfactory  on  macadam  and  gravel 
roads. 

Under  the  maintenance  section  system, 
one  man  is  given  charge  of  a  section  of 
from  20  to  30  miles  of  road  and  is  em- 
ployed continuously  with  his  team  on  the 
care  of  his  section.  He  is  given  authority 
to  employ  additional  help,  both  teams  and 
men,  and  usually  has  two  teams  and  four 
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or  rive  men  at  work.  Contracts  are  also 
entered  into  by  the  section  foreman  with 
residents  along  the  road,  for  the  dragging 
of  same  after  each  rain,  or  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  him.  The  section  crew  takes 
care  of  all  minor  items  of  construction, 


such  as  placing  culverts,  etc.,  and  we  have 
found  that  the  work  when  properly  done, 
is  really  of  a  constructive  nature.  This 
system  is  without  doubt  the  most  effective, 
and  is  being  adopted  generally  throughout 
the  State. 


Bright  Dairy  Cattle  Outlook 

A  Big    Demand  With    Good    Prices  for  Dairy  Products  After 

the  War 

At  the  Guelph  Winter  Fair. 


THE  dairy  situation  is  becoming  more 
complex,  no  matter  whether  the 
production  be  butter  or  cheese,  milk 
or  cream,  said  W.  F.  Stephen  at  the 
Guelph  Winter  Show.  The  dairyman  is 
no  longer  a  law  unto  himself.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  regulations  and  exactions,  im- 
posed on  him  by  municipal,  city  or  pro- 
vincial legislative  bodies.  These  restric- 
tive measures  give  him  serious  considera- 
tion>  and  cause  an  increased  expenditure. 
This  more  particularly  applies  to  the  pro- 
duction of  market  milk  and  cream. 

I  believe  in  the  no  distant  future  simi- 
lar regulations  will  apply  to  all  milk  and 
cream  delivered  to  our  creameries  and 
cheeseries.  This  would  be  a  move  in  the 
right  direction  and  should  be  encouraged 
by  all  who  wish  the  business  of  the  dairy- 
man to  be  put  on  the  highest  plane.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so? 

The  home  consumption  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts has  so  increased  that  it  has  kept  our 
farmers  busy  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand at  home  and  hold  our  trade  abroad. 
In  fact,  the  latter  has  not  been  done  as 
the  increased  home  consumption  has  al- 
most stopped  the  exportation  of  butter, 
and  our  export  cheese  trade  has  decreased 
over  25  per  cent.,  largely  from  the  same 
cause. 

The  opening  of  the  United  States  mar- 
ket to  milk  and  cream  has  changed  condi- 
tions in  many  localities,  and  instead  of 
the  making  of  butter,  cream  is  the  output 
of  many  creameries,  and  is  shipped  across 
the  line.  This  means  a  re-adjustment  of 
conditions  in  those  localities.  With  the 
ever-increasing  population  in  the  United 
States  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand 
for  both  milk,  and  cream.  This,  coupled 
with  the  growing  consumption  of  milk, 
cream,  butter  and  cheese  at  home,  and 
the  continued  demand  for  Canadian 
cheddars  in  Britain,  indicates  to  our 
dairymen  that  their  business  is  on  a  good 
footing  and  they  have  no  cause  for  alarm. 

How  will  this  affect  the  dairy  farmer? 
I  believe  there  is  a  good  future  before  the 
breeder  of  high-grade  dairy  cattle.  Many 
milk  producers  are  not  in  a  position,  nor 
fome  say,  do  they  find  it  profitable, 
a  statement  which  I  doubt,  to  raise  the 
cows  needed  in  their  business.  With  an 
increasing  demand  for  high-class  milk  in 
our  cities,  so  will  the  demand  for  cows 
of  large  production  increase. 

Fewer  dairy  cattle  have  changed  hands 
during  1914  as  compared  with  1912  and 
1913.  The  business  has  received  a  tem- 
porary check,  owing  to  the  financial  de- 
pression, caused  in  a  great  measure,  by 


the  terrible  European  war  now  going  on. 
It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  effect  this 
war  will  have  on  the  Canadian  dairy 
farmers'  business.  I  cannot  think  for  one 
moment,  there  should  be  any  uneasiness 
because  of  this,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  a  brighter  future  than  ever  before 
for  our  dairy  farmers. 

Taking  a  retrospective  view  of  home 
conditions  we  find  that  there  is  no  sur- 
plus of  cows  nor  young  heifers  at  present, 
in  fact  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  Western 
provinces,  both  of  high  grades  and  pure- 
bred catties.  When  money  becomes  easier 
there  will  be  a  loud  call  from  the  West 
for  dairy  cattle,  and  at  prices  that  will 
pay  the  breeders  to  raise  them. 

I  think,  too,  we  may  do  a  considerable 
business  with  the  United  States,  as  dairy- 


men across  the  line  have  taken  our  milch 
cows  in  large  numbers,  prior  to  the  regu- 
lation which  came  into  effect  on  July  1st 
last,  which  may  only  be  a  temporary  en- 
actment. 

The  breeder  of  registered  dairy  cattle 
must  make  records  of  milk  and  fat.  Indi- 
cations point  to  the  fact  that  for  founda- 
tion, stock  farmers  want  females,  and 
especially  sires,  from  ancestry  with  a 
record.  The  registered  cow  of  the  future 
must  show  that  she  is  capable  of  large 
production,  and  if  she  has  a  yearly  record 
to  her  credit  so  much  the  better.  We  must 
learn  to  realize  that  perform  is  of  as 
great  importance  as  form. 

To  attempt  to  say  whether  the  war  will 
affect  our  dairy  cattle  trade  is  mere  specu- 
lation. The  devastation  of  Belgium  has 
already  destroyed  the  dairy  business  of 
that  country.  It  is  reported  that  the  res- 
taurants and  hotels  of  Paris  cannot  get 
milk  and  cream  to  supply  their  tables,  the 
cows  being  commandeered  to  feed  the 
army.  If  this  is  true  now  we  may  imagine 
what  serious  conditions  will  prevail  be- 
fore the  war  is  over.  Who  knows  but 
what  these  countries,  and  even  Great 
Britain — the  country  that  has  supplied 
the  world  with  foundation  herds  and 
flocks — may  want  dairy  cattle  to  replen- 
ish their  herds.  If  so,  Canada  can,  will 
and  must  do  her  share  in  supplying  stock 
from  her  many  choice  herds. 


The  Best  Country  Sausage 

By  ANNA  M.  BURKE  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


SAUSAGE  is  one  of  the  most  delect- 
able of  winter  relishes,  but  to  really 
enjoy  it  one  should  know  of  what  it  is 
made.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  product  of  one's  own  kitchen,  com- 
posed of  choice  portions  of  meat,  care- 
fully blended  with  fresh  spices,  and  that 
mystery  of  mysteries  masquerading  un- 
der the  name  of  sausage — a  highly  sea- 
soned compound  of  corn-meal,  refuse  and 
fat,  half  of  which  vanishes  in  cooking. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  the  house- 
keeper of  olden  times  accepting  this 
doubtful  substitute  for  the  spicey  rings 
of  sausage  with  which  she  decked  the 
Thanksgiving  turkey.  True,  she  had  ad- 
vantages over  the  average  housekeeper 
of  to-day.  She  had  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principal  ingredient  there- 
of— the  family  porker — and  an  assur- 
ance of  his  good  health.  She  gathered, 
ere  dog-days  began,  sprigs  of  sage, 
savory,  and  thyme,  and  carefully  dried, 
powdered,  and  labeled  them,  taking  pride 
in  their  strength  and  purity.  With  the 
beginning  of  cold  weather  Sir  Porker, 
now  huge  with  good  things,  met  his  des- 
tined fate;  and  certain  portions  were 
always  reserved  for  sausage.  Then  the 
great  sausage-grinder  was  brought  forth; 
often  it  was  loaned  from  family  to  family 
until  the  winter's  supply  of  sausage  for 
the  community  had  been  ground,  packed 
into  cloth  bags,  and  stored  in  attics  whose 


temperatures     seldom     rose    above     the 
freezing-point  throughout  the  winter. 

For  those  who  care  to  make  a  large 
quantity  of  sausage,  I  am  giving  a  recipe 
just  as  it  stands  in  the  quaint  old  cook- 
book from  which  I  copied  it.  In  the 
colonial  mansion  in  which  this  sausage 
was  famous,  its  assembling  was  never 
left  to  the  servants,  but  was  presided  over 
by  the  mistress  of  the  manor,  and  the 
recipe  has  been  handed  down  to  each 
generation. 

PORK   SAUSAGE. 

25  lbs.  of  pork;  V2  lb.  of  salt;  25  level 
teaspoons  of  pepper,  17  heaped  teaspoons 
of  sage;  5  of  summer  savory;  3  of  thyme. 

With  the  convenient  food-chopper  al- 
ways at  hand,  however,  the  majority  of 
modern  housekeepers  will  prefer  to  make 
her  sausage  in  small  quantities  through- 
out the  winter;  so  I  append  a  modified 
form  of  the  recipe : 

5  lbs.  of  raw  fresh  pork;  4  teaspoons  of 
salt;  5  level  teaspoons  of  pepper;  3% 
heaping  teaspoons  of  sage;  1  heaping  tea- 
spoon of  summer  savory;  %  heaping  tea- 
spoon of  thyme. 

Before  starting  the  sausage,  make  a 
half-dozen  bags  of  white  cotton  cloth ; 
they  should  be  about  eight  inches  long 
and  three  inches  wide.  Sterilize  these 
bags  in  boiling  water,  and  then  dry  them. 

In  purchasing  pork  for  sausages,  see  to 
it  that  the  butcher  gives  a  good  propor- 
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tion  of  lean  meat;  too  much  fat  means 
too  much  shrinkage  in  cooking  and  a 
more  indigestible  article  of  diet.  Run  the 
meat  through  a  food-chopper,  using  the 
medium-sized  cutting  knife.  Place  in  a 
large  mixing-bowl,  add  the  salt  and  spices, 
and  mix  thoroughly  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
or,  preferably,  knead  with  the  hands. 
Pack  the  mixture  solidly  into  the  bags, 
to  within  two  inches  of  the  top,  tie  them 
firmly  and  place  in  the  ice-box  or  in  some 
cold  place.  When  wanted  for  use,  open 
and  turn  back  the  bag,  and  slice  off  the 


sausage  in  rounds  about  one  and  one- 
half  inches  thick. 

Those  who  cannot  digest  an  all-pork 
sausage  may  find  that  this  combination 
of  beef  and  pork  will  solve  their  difficulty : 

2  lbs.  fresh  lean  pork;  2  lbs.  beef  (bot- 
tom of  round;  4  teaspoons  of  black  pep- 
per; 3  teaspoons  of  salt;  3  teaspoons  of 
powdered  sage;  1  teaspoon  of  summer 
savory;  %  teaspoon  of  thyme. 

If  one  can  not  use  pork  at  all,  a  very 
good  sausage  may  be  made  by  using  only 
beef,  adding  seasoning  in  the  above  pro- 
portions. 


Making  an  Auction  Sale 


From  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


The  following  article  is  one  of  the  best 
along  this  line.  It  is  as  necessary  to  use 
good  judgment  in  the  handling  of  the  sale 
by  the  farmer  as  in  having  good  stuff  to 
sell.  Note  the  prominence  given  to  liber- 
ality and  advertising.  A  stingy  man  rarely 
has    a   good    sale. 

'T*HE  time  of  holding  an  auction  should 
*  be  considered,  for  this  may  go  a  long 
way  in  affecting  the  returns  of  the  sale. 
The  dairy  farmer,  if  his  cows  freshen  in 
the  spring,  and  his  territory  is  a  summer 
dairy  section,  should  wait  until  Spring 
before  holding  his  sale.  In  a  section  de- 
voted to  winter  dairying,  the  farmer  will 
observe  the  situation  differently.  The 
most  disastrous  auction  the  writer  at- 
tended was  on  a  beautiful  October  day. 
Every  farmer  realized  the  warm  weather 
could  not  continue  much  longer,  and  he 
stayed  at  home.  Those  who  attended  the 
auction  were  loafers  or  farmers  who  were 
interested  only  in  the  social  side  of  the 
auction  and  the  free  luncheon.  Auctions 
timed  in  seeding  time,  in  the  midsummer, 
in  harvest  or  silo  filling  or  corn-harvest- 
ing and  husking  time  are  doomed  to  be 
in  a  greater  or  less  measure  a  failure.  If 
the  weather  is  good  the  greater  will  be 
the  shortage  in  the  footings  at  the  close  of 
the  sale.  If  weather  is  bad,  the  farmers 
will  get  out,  face  a  bad  rain  or  snow  and 
stand  around  shivering  in  a  big  overcoat 
at  a  sale  rather  than  lose  time.  "It  is  the 
worst  morning  we  have  had  this  winter, 
and  I  am  going  to  the  sale,"  I  told  the 
family,  and  I  hurried  around  with  the 
chores,  and  got  started  for  the  sale.  The 
roads  were  drifted,  snow  came  in  clouds, 
and  before  I  had  got  far  I  saw  by  the 
way  the  neighbors  were  turning  out  there 
would  be  some  lively  competition.  Bad 
weather  is  oftentimes  of  assistance  to  a 
sale  rather  than  hindrance,  for  farmers 
can  do  nothing,  and  the  social  diversion 
of  the  sale  and  the  love  of  the  game  of 
buying  brings  them  to  it. 

ADVERTISING  A  SALE. 

The  local  newspaper  and  the  auction 
bill  are  the  two  efficient  mediums  of  pub- 
licity, and  if  the  auction  is  one  of  di- 
mensions, if  there  are  pure-bred  animals 
for  sale,  the  farmer  should  try  the  live- 
stock columns  of  the  farm  paper.  The 
larger  breeders  rely  on  the  agricultural 
press  altogether.  Many  farmers  en- 
deavor to  get  inside  a  $5  bill  in  their  ad- 
vertising and  their  auction  printing.     If 


they  would  increase  their  appropriation  to 
three  or  four  times  the  figure  I  have  no 
doubt  that  each  dollar  additional  would 
return  them  $25  more  in  the  footings  at 
the  close  of  the  sale.  One  of  the  largest 
country  sales  I  ever  attended  was  one 
where  the  proprietor  spent  upward  of 
$40  advertising  his  farm  auction,  and  he 
secured  buyers  from  several  counties.  His 
returns  were  several  hundred  dollars  in 
excess  of  his  anticipations.  I  know  an- 
other farmer  who  had  arranged  for  an 
auction,  and  he  learned  there  would  be 
another  auction  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  his  farm.  He  could  not  secure  his  auc- 
tioneer for  several  weeks  again,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  clean  up  the  sale.  He 
went  ahead,  only  he  used  a  heavier  appro- 
priation for  advertising,  and  his  returns 
more  than  gratified  him.  He  declared  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  $1,200  as  total, 
but  when  he  figured  the  sale  that  night 
with  his  clerk,  the  returns  amounted  to 
over  $1,600. 

THE   AUCTION    LUNCH. 

Treat  the  crowd  right,  and  they  will 
treat  you  right.  Have  something  warm 
for  the  visitors  when  the  noon  hour  comes, 
and  have  plenty  of  it.  Don't  give  a  cold 
hand-out;  give  the  visitors  plenty  of  good 
hot  coffee.  Don't  give  the  skim-milk  with 
it,  but  cream,  and  plenty  of  sugar.    Give 


some  sandwiches,  cheese,  and  baked 
beans.  It  may  take  a  little  extra  work, 
but  it  will  pay,  and  if  you  can  have  some 
good  hot  coffee  on  tap  from  the  time  the 
sale  starts,  give  the  fellows  a  chance  at 
it.  There  is  no  question  about  the  shortest 
road  to  a  man's  pocket  book  being  through 
his  stomach  at  the  time  of  an  auction.  I 
know  a  farm  auction  that  was  ruined  be- 
cause the  farmer  was  close  on  lunch.  He 
hoped  to  get  through  by  noon,  but  the 
crowd  came  slowly,  and  at  noon  the  guests 
began  inquiring  about  the  refreshments, 
and  then  before  the  sale  was  completed 
the  crowd  had  nearly  all  gone  home. 

The  farmer  who  has  the  reputation  of 
keeping  poor  unproductive  animals  will 
find  his  sale  will  suffer  from  it.  If  his 
tools  are  makeshift  arrangements,  only 
the  class  of  buyers  who  use  that  kind  of 
tools  will  be  present.  They  will  want  time, 
too,  and  their  credit  is  about  as  unstable 
as  the  goods  they  buy.  Have  the  stock  in 
good  shape,  don't  try  to  deceive.  Don't 
try  to  cover  up  a  broken  casting  with 
paint,  or  pass  over  a  weak  part  of  a  ma- 
chine or  animal ;  the  crowd  may  discover, 
and  if  it  does  not,  some  one  later  will.  The 
auctioneer  cannot  afford  to  be  tricky,  for 
he  has  certain  advertising  value  to  a  sale. 
If  he  is  known  to  "strike  off"  goods  at 
somewhere  near  their  value  he  can  com- 
mand the  buyer's  bidding  more  efficiently 
than  if  he  has  the  reputation  of  working 
his  crowd  for  the  last  penny.  If  you  have 
a  good  large  sale,  do  not  leave  the  load  to 
one  auctioneer,  have  two.  One  can  cry, 
while  the  other  will  work  the  crowd  for 
bids.  This  is  the  way  the  livestock  men 
do  it,  and  frequently  they  have  three  or 
four  auctioneers.  See  that  the  clerk  is 
careful  about  the  paper  he  takes.  Many 
notes  given  at  auctions  are  not  bankable, 
others  taken  altogether  must  suffer  a  dis- 
count of  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  and  then 
they  are  only  held  as  collateral.  The 
banker  is  very  critical  about  accepting 
these  notes.  See  the  clerk  has  all  paper 
endorsed  by  responsible  parties,  and  make 
the  note  as  solid  as  if  given  to  a  bank. 
And  if  you  don't  advertise,  and  your 
equipment  is  poor,  don't  blame  the 
auctioneer. 


Making  the  Will 

From  The  Farm  Journal. 


So  many  farmers  either  do  not  make 
wills  or  else  make  fantastic  ones  that  do 
great  injustice  to  the  parties  who  remain 
that  the  following   article  is   most   timely. 

NEXT  in  importance  to  farming  wise- 
ly and  selling  judiciously,  and  there- 
by laying  up  something  for  the  proverbial 
rainy  day  which  comes  to  the  most  of  us, 
is  the  equitable  disposition  of  our  accumu- 
lations when  we  shut  our  eyes  upon  all 
the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world  and  no 
longer  need  them.  Many  people  are  so 
superstitious  that  they  can  not  shake  off 
the  notion  that  sending  for  the  undertaker 
is  the  next  step  to  making  a  will.  It 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell  upon 
the  foolishness  of  such  a  notion.  I  made 
my  will  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  have 
never  felt  better  in  my  life  than  at  this 


moment,  and  there  are  many  thousands 
of  persons  in  a  like  situation. 

A  good  many  persons  neglect  to  draw 
up  a  will  for  fear  that  the  disposition 
they  ought  in  justice  to  make  of  their 
estate  may  offend  some  of  their  heirs, 
and  so  they  allow  the  law  to  make  division 
of  their  property  in  a  manner  not  desired 
by  them,  nor  just  as  to  some  of  the 
parties  concerned,  for  the  law  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons  and  often  works  hard- 
ship. 

I  need  hardly  say  in  this  connection  that 
the  wife  has  the  first  claim  upon  her  hus- 
band's estate,  and  this  is  especially  true 
if  she  is  well  on  toward  the  sunset  of  life 
when  her  bereavement  comes;  and  yet  a 
great  many  husbands  are  satisfied  to 
allow  the  wife  what  the  law  gives  her, 
which  in  our  state  is,  if  there  be  children, 
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her  "thirds."  Oftentimes  this  third  is  so 
small  that  the  widow  cannot  possibly  live 
upon  it,  and  must  fall  back  upon  willing 
or  reluctant  children  to  eke  out  the  rest. 
Sometimes  the  situation  becomes  a  real 
tragedy ;  but  the  refinement  of  posthu- 
mous cruelty  is  reached  when  a  husband 
inserts  in  his  will  the  provision  that  his 
wife  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  estate 
so  long  as  she  remains  his  widow.  There 
is  nothing  more  selfish  than  this,  except 
the  promise  a  dying  husband  exacts  of 
his  grief-stricken  helpmate  that  she  will 
not  marry  again.  I  have  known  more  than 
one  shiftless  husband  exact  this  pledge 
from  a  wife  he  was  leaving  absolutely 
penniless.  When  making  this  will  the 
husband  should  always  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  whatever  he  possesses  he  is 
joint  partner  with  his  wife,  who  has 
helped  him  earn  it,  and  it  may  be  she  has 


contributed  more  to  the  family  fortunes 
than  he.  I  remember  an  instance  in  our 
neighborhood  where  many  years  ago  a 
man  who  had  no  property  whatever, 
married  a  girl  having  a  fortune  of 
$30,000,  which  she  confidently  turned  over 
to  him.  He  used  it  as  his  own  for  forty 
years,  and  constantly  referred  to  his 
farm,  his  stock  and  what  not,  but,  when 
dying,  considerately  left  his  wife  what 
remained  of  the  fortune  she  had  brought 
him. 

One  of  the  important  reasons  for  mak- 
ing a  will  is  that  it  often  happens  there 
are  children  who  are  crippled,  or  other- 
wise less  able  than  their  brothers  and 
sisters  to  make  their  way  in  life;  and  in 
my  judgment  it  is  no  injustice  to  the 
other  children  to  provide  especially  for 
those  who  are  compelled  to  go  through 
life  with  a  handicap. 


Right  Off   the   Tree 

A  Hundred  Apples  Boxed  and  Sold  Made  This  Fellow's  Fortune 


An  excellent  article,  suggestive  of  ideas, 
follows  from  The  Country  Gentleman.  It 
tells  a  story  of  successful  apple  selling  by 
a  young  man  in  Virginia.  Such  instances 
are  of  serrice  to  Canadian  farmers  in  so 
far  as  the  farmer  realizes  that  there  are 
big  opportunities  if  he  will  only  shake  up 
old  methods  and  put  a  liltle  ginger  into 
the  irork. 


np  M.  HORSLEY,  of  Nelson  county, 
-*•  •  Virginia,  gained  a  pretty  thorough 
knowledge  of  apple-growing  under  his 
father  before  the  orchard  came  to  him  in 
settlement  of  the  estate.  It  is  a  gem,  a 
typical  cove  orchard  of  about  2,500  bear- 
ing trees — Albemarle,  Pippins,  Winesaps, 
Black  Twigs  and  Yorks,  with  a  few 
Grimes'  Goldens — spreading  upward  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cove  along  the  hills  that 
surround  the  village. 

It  is  undoubtedly  hard  to  get  the  West- 
ern smoothness  of  skin  and  coloring  on  an 
Eastern  apple,  because  of  the  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  and  the  comparatively 
few  days  of  continuous  sunshine  through- 
out the  season.  But  it  can  be  done  and  is 
being  done  by  those  Virginia  growers  who 
have  the  knowledge,  patience  and  indus- 
try to  go  at  the  problem  the  right  way. 
The  rest  of  it — picking,  grading  and  pack- 
ing— is  merely  a  matter  of  practice. 

Mr.  Horsley,  in  his  own  words  told  how 
he  made  a  success  of  it. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  know  that  the 
eastern  slopes  of  these  mountains,  and 
some  sections  on  the  other  side  of  them, 
produce  the  finest-flavored  apples  in  the 
world.  There  is  more  body  to  them ;  they 
are  heavier  and  juicier;  therefore  they 
will  keep  longer  and  better  than  any  other 
fruit  I  know  of.  There  is  a  widely  accept- 
ed myth  that  apples  cannot  be  grown  here 
with  the  beautiful  coloring  of  those  grown 
in  the  Far  West.  Possibly  that  is  true 
among  ignorant  or  careless  growers.  But 
— see  for  yourself." 

I  had  to  admit  that  I  had  never  seen 
any  Winesaps  or  Black  Twigs  with 
smoother  texture  of  skin  or  deeper,  richer 
coloring  than  the  best  of  those  in  his 
orchard. 


"Like  everybody  else,"  he  went  on,  "we 
used  to  sell  our  apples  to  the  packers  and 
commission  merchants.  But  fruit  sold 
this  way  is  handled  many  times  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  and  each  handling 
causes  an  increase  in  price  and  a  decrease 
in  quality.  We  realized  that  our  apples 
were  being  sold  here  in  this  country  and 
exported  under  other  brands,  and  we  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  reason  why  we 
could  not  put  them  upon  any  table  in  the 
United  States  right  off  the  tree  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  in  perfect  condition. 

"We  figured  this  way:  There  are  thou- 
sands of  people,  whole  families  of  them, 
who  eat  apples  as  regularly  as  they  eat 
bread  and  who  are  all  the  better  for  it; 
there  are  other  thousands  who  would  do 
the  same  thing  if  they  could  get,  without 
any  trouble,  a  constant  supply  of  the  best 
fruit  to  be  had,  always  put  up  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  to  size  and  quality,  in 
attractive  packages  that  take  up  a  small 
amount  of  room.  To  find  these  people  and 
sell  them  that  sort  of  fruit  each  year  was 
and  still  is  our  problem." 

Largely  through  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  John  Morton,  a  chum  of  his,  Hors- 
ley began  to  solve  his  problem  early  in 
the  spring  of  1912.  This  involved  the 
planning  of  a  campaign  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  states,  with 
circulars  to  be  sent  out,  and  advertise- 
ments to  be  run  in  several  high-class  ma- 
gazines during  the  fall  and  winter.  There 
was  apple  literature  to  write  and  to  il- 
lustrate; there  were  carefully  selected 
lists  of  prospective  customers  to  be  pro- 
cured and  circularized;  and  there  were 
to  be  devised  methods  of  packing  and 
shipping  the  fruit.  Every  feature  con- 
nected with  the  new  business  was  careful- 
ly thought  out  and  provided  for  in  ad- 
vance as  far  as  possible. 

Of  course  there  were  mistakes  at  first 
in  almost  every  angle  of  the  game;  they 
are  being  corrected  all  the  time.  For 
instance,  it  is  only  this  year  that  Horsley 
has  secured  the  package  to  suit  him.  And, 
speaking   pomologically,   it   is   a   pippin ; 


the  peculiar  style  of  pack  and  the  reasons 
for  it  being  his  own,  so  far  as  I  know. 

"It  was  this  way,"  he  explained:  "I 
began  by  advertising  that  I  would  ship  a 
box  of  fruit  to  any  point  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, express  charges  prepaid,  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  the  purchaser  in  per- 
fect condition.  Sometimes  it  didn't.  And 
then,  to  my  surprise,  orders  began  to  come 
from  points  much  farther  west.  Think- 
ing and,  in  fact,  really  hoping  that  there 
would  not  be  many  of  these,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  high  express  rates,  I  filled 
them  and  of  course  there  was  a  greater 
proportion  of  kicks  owing  to  the  longer 
distance  of  the  haul. 

"Now  the  containers  are  made  of 
double-faced  straw  board,  strong  enough 
when  empty  to  support  your  weight,  and 
they  go  all  over  the  country  with  the 
contents  under  the  same  guarantee." 

The  apples,  one  hundred  of  the  same 
variety  to  a  box,  are  wrapped  in  paper 
and  nested  like  eggs  in  four  layers,  the 
layers  of  twenty-five  being  separated  by 
fiber  pads.  Three  varieties  are  advertis- 
ed: Mammoth  Black  Twigs,  Albemarle 
Pippins  and  Winesaps.  All  the  same  in 
quality,  the  apples  are  graded  in  two 
sizes,  A  and  B.  In  order  to  insure  a  per- 
fect pack  the  containers  come  in.  four 
sizes:  For  the  A  Black  Twig;  for  the 
B  Black  Twig  or  the  A  Pippin;  for  the 
B  Pippin  or  the  A  Winesap;  and  for  the 
B  Winesap.  The  result  of  this  scheme 
is  a  package  that  is  almost  square  and  so 
nearly  solid  that  only  the  roughest 
handling  will  make  any  impression  upon 
it. 

Horsely  puts  it  up  to  the  express  com- 
panies by  mailing  this  card  to  his  cus- 
tomers: "Dear  Sir:  We  are  pleased  to 
advise  that  shipment  has  been  made  of 
your  apples  by  express  to-day.  We  trust 
that  they  will  reach  you  in  good  shape; 
but  if  the  package  has  been  tampered 
with  or  broken  do  not  sign  for  them,  un- 
less you  have  examined  the  fruit  careful- 
ly and  found  the  package  full  and  in 
good  condition." 

I  am  convinced  that  this  matter  of 
packing  and  boxing  has  as  much  to  do 
with  repeat  orders  as  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  The  housewife  can  easily  keep 
tabs  on  the  number  of  apples  left,  and  the 
four  flaps  that  close  the  top  make  the 
box  practically  dust  proof. 

Horsley's  barrel  fruit  receives  the 
same  care  in  grading,  in  that  each  apple 
goes  through  the  machine — an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  cups  that  open  automat- 
ically to  a  certain  size  as  they  slide  over 
the  corresponding  bins.  The  work  is 
very  rapid  and  exact,  although  five  sep- 
arate sizes,  including  the  culls,  are  grad- 
ed at  the  same  time.  Both  grades  of  box- 
ed fruit,  A  and  B,  are  of  larger  size  than 
the  standard  Number  One  and  Number 
Two  barrel  stock,  so  there  is  a  perfectly 
straight  pack  all  the  way  though.  How- 
ever, the  Horsley  orchard  is  to  be  a  box 
orchard  and  the  fruit  is  to  be  thinned  each 
year  to  keep  up  with  the  constantly  in- 
creasing sale  of  boxed  apples. 

Horsley  is  well  equipped  to  operate  the 
plant  economically.  The  lower  floors  of 
his  residence  are  used  as  offices;  his 
packing  house  and  his  storage  house  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  orchard.  Two  small 
orchards   close   by    are    sprayed    at   cost 
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each  year  by  his  own  crew  in  order  to 
keep  his  trees  from  possible  infection. 
This  is  done  from  five  to  seven  times  a 
year — six  as  a  usual  thing. 

"Good  packing,"  he  says,  "begins  in 
the  orchard  with  the  picking  crew.  The 
apples  are  gathered,  hand  selected,  pack- 
ed and  sealed  in  the  orchard.  They  reach 
you  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  though  pick- 
ed by  you  from  the  tree,  and  each  apple 
is  perfect." 

This   is  how   he   does   it:      The   fruit, 


which  is  picked  twice  over  to  allow  the 
second  lot  to  mature  fully,  comes  from 
the  tree  to  the  mechanical  grader  and  is 
examined  for  defects  as  it  rolls  into  the 
bins.  Without  being  wiped  or  wrapped 
the  apples  are  placed  in  the  boxes  that 
stand  close  by  and  are  transferred  at 
once  to  the  storage  house.  When  an  order 
is  received  a  box  is  opened,  the  fruit  is 
taken  out,  examined  again  for  defects  by 
a  different  person  and  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  the  package  is  tightly  sealed. 


The  Nation's  Business 


From  The  Financial  Post. 


The  enclosed  editorial  in  a  leading  finan- 
cial paper  of  Canada  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  farmers  in  that  it  comments 
upon  the  recent  proposal  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  send  lectur- 
ers broadcast.  This  is  a  time  for  the  sift- 
ing   out   of    leaders. 

STIRRED  up  by  the  recent  articles  run- 
ning in  the  Financial  Post  showing 
how  impracticable  were  the  efforts  and 
how  inefficient  were  the  methods  of  the 
Department  of  Trade,  Agriculture  and 
Labor  in  meeting  the  present  emergency, 
the  Government  is  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing inspired  despatch  which  has  been 
sent  out  from  Ottawa: 

"The  Government  is  planning  an  active 
campaign  to  stimulate  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  all  kinds  in  1915.  Hon.  Martin 
Burrell  is  arranging  for  a  series  of  con- 
ferences throughout  the  Dominion  in 
January  and  February,  at  which  the 
farmers  of  the  various  districts  will  be 
called  together  and  given  full  information 
as  to  conditions  in  Europe,  and  the  great 
demand  for  food  supplies  by  the  allies 
while  the  war  is  on.  The  best  means  of 
meeting  those  demands  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed by  the  farmers  and  those  who 
address  them." 

The  Post's  articles  on  this  subject  have 
not  been  intended  as  criticisms  of  the 
Government,  but  rather  of  the  system 
under  which  Cabinet  Ministers  are  select- 
ed. As  a  rule,  the  selection  does  not  fall 
upon  the  best  men  available  for  the  va- 
cant posts,  men  with  successful  experi- 
ence in  the  fields  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  administer.  On  the  contrary,  the 
appointments  are  generally  awarded  in 
return  for  party  services  or  with  an  eye 
to  the  political  influence  the  new  minister 
may  wield  in  his  section  of  Canada.  The 
result  is  that,  under  this  system,  party  in- 
terests are  frequently  considered  before 
public  advantage.  The  Financial  Post  has 
been  urging  that  in  this,  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  extending  Canadian  trade 
which  has  ever  occurred,  the  ministers 
referred  to  above  have  not  risen  to  the 
emergency.  Though  no  doubt  directed 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  their  efforts 
have  been  quite  inefficient. 

This  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
despatch  above  quoted.  Mr.  Burrell  pro- 
poses to  tell  the  farmers  throughout  Can- 
ada of  the  great  demand  which  has  arisen 
for  foodstuffs  on  account  of  the  war. 
Thanks  to  their  local  newspapers,  how- 
ever, every  farmer  in  Canada  already 
knows  all  about  this,  further  thanks  to  the 
urgent   suggestion   of  a  brainy   railway 


man  who  started  a  campaign  early  last 
autumn,  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
these  papers,  there  are  few  farmers  who 
have  not  already  prepared  for  the  great- 
est crop  on  record  next  year. 

That  part  of  the  campaign  is,  there- 
fore, wasted  effort,  and  consequently  in- 
efficient. 

Suppose  Mr.  Burrell's  scheme  were,  as 
he  seems  to  think,  the  one  thing  needful, 
where  is  he  to  find  his  big  crops  of  lec- 
turers? The  Provincial  Governments  are 
now  at  their  wits'  end  to  find  such  men. 
He  will  be  compelled  to  appoint,  in  most 
cases,  incompetent  party  workers — a  class 
of  men  who  seldom  show  much  capability. 
More  than  that,  what  will  the  cost  be. 
Good  men  cannot  be  got  under  $30  to  $40 
a  week,  and  another  $25,  perhaps  $50,  will 
have  to  be  added  for  expenses,  traveling, 
supervision,  etc.,  say,  $75  a  week.  Most 
of  them  will  not  be  worth  their  salt,  and 
the  attendance  at  their  meetings  is  likely 
to  be  small. 

The  Financial  Post  makes  this  sugges- 
tion   to    this    well-intentioned    minister: 


There  are  in  his  department,  in  the  agri- 
cultural departments  of  the  provinces,  in 
the  agricultural  colleges,  and  on  the 
farms,  a  number  of  very  able,  enthusi- 
astic, public-spirited  men  whose  practical 
experiences  if  followed  out  would  enable 
the  average  farmer  to  double  the  present 
average  income  from  his  farm. 

A  committee  of  the  best  of  these  men 
could  concentrate  on  a  series  of  the  most 
practical  and  telling  suggestions.  This 
is  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  splen- 
didly-edited agricultural  newspapers— 
which,  by  the  way,  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell  in 
his  capacity  as  a  party  man  proposed  to 
suppress.  The  best  of  these  agricultural 
papers  are  not  read  by  the  mass  of  farm- 
ers, but  only  by  the  more  enterprising 
class.  There  are,  however,  few  farmers 
who  do  not  read  and  swear  by  their  local 
weekly.  The  Government  should,  there- 
fore, arrange  to  present  this  series  of 
practical  and  timely  suggestions  in  the 
form  of  well-displayed  announcements  in 
these  local  weekly  papers,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  Liberal  or  Conservative. 
It  is  a  business,  not  a  party,  proposition. 
In  this  way  all  the  farmers  of  Canada 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by 
the  advice  of  the  best  agricultural  ex- 
perts, and  the  cost  should  be  much  less 
than  the  totally  inefficient  plan  proposed 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

If  this  suggestion  were  intelligently 
carried  out  it  would  give  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  the  increase  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  farm  products  to  be  sold  and 
turned  into  money.  The  farmers  are  the 
most  generous  spenders  when  money  is 
plentiful,  and  the  investors,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  financiers,  and  other  busi- 
ness interests  for  which  the  Financial 
Post  is  the  mouthpiece  would  all  also 
greatly  benefit. 


Statistics  of  Stock  Shortage 


From  The  Breeder's  Gazette. 


James  E.  Poole,  whose  article  attracted 
favorable  mention  in  the  December  issue  of 
Farmers',  sums  up  American  conditions  at 
the  middle  of  December. 

LIVESTOCK  supply  statistics  con- 
tinue to  pile  up  convincing  proof  of 
actual  shortage.  During  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1914  receipts  at  the  first  prin- 
cipal Western  markets — Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph  and 
Sioux  City— were  6,125,629  cattle,  14,713,- 
252  hogs  and  11,591,171  sheep,  showing 
decreases  of  772,630,  1,983,458  and  586,- 
962  head  respectively,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1913.  This  ratio 
of  loss  will  probably  be  maintained  until 
the  end  of  the  year  and  any  decrease  will 
be  due  to  liquidation  on  account  of  disease. 
The  principal  cattle  shortage  is  at 
Kansas  City  with  303,013  head.  Chicago 
is  second  with  237,155  and  St.  Joseph 
third  with  89,445  less  than  last  year.  Not 
a  single  market  was  able  to  boast  an  in- 
crease. While  the  shortage  at  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Joseph  was  undoubtedly  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  feed  scarcity  in 
Kansas,  without  that  condition  a  de- 
ficiency would  have  been  recorded.    The 


figures  represent  cattle  scarcity  and  no 
other  conclusion  is  possible. 

A  decrease  in  hog  receipts  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  head  at  these  markets 
indicates  how  severe  were  cholera  rav- 
ages during  1913.  Chicago's  shortage  of 
1,066,317  speaks  eloquently  of  decimation 
of  Illinois  and  Iowa  herds.  At  Omaha  the 
decrease  was  275,325  and  at  Sioux  City 
303,196,  Kansas  City  falling  244,102  and 
St.  Joseph  129,992  under  the  record  of 
the  previous  year;  and  cholera  was  the 
prime  shortage  factor  at  all  points. 

The  sheep  statistics  demonstrate  that 
mutton  shortage  long  predicted  is  here. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1914  sheep 
marketing  was  heavy,  the  six  points  show- 
ing a  gain  at  the  end  of  June  of  645,000 
head  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1913,  but  by  the  first  of  December  this  had 
been  converted  into  a  decrease  of  nearly 
600,000.  A  loss  of  443,453  at  Chicago  for 
the  eleven  months  meant  that  Montana, 
after  half  a  decade  of  liquidation,  had  got 
out  of  the  sheep  business  and  that  the  na- 
tive sheep  industry  in  the  cornbelt  had 
been  contracted  to  the  smallest  volume  in 
twenty-five  years.  The  eleven  months 
shortage  at  Omaha  was  74,699,  at  Kansas 
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Cay  40,864  and  at  St.  Louis  167,479.  That 
live  muttons  sold  at  now  high  levels  every 
month  since  June  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  this  statistical  showing:. 


That  the  year  1914  has  not  developed 
the  real  scarcity  in  cattle  and  sheep  is  a 
deep-seated  conviction  with  traders.  With 
the  possible  exception   of  the  southwest 


nowhere  are  as  many  cattle  on  feed  as  at 
this  time  last  year,  and  in  the  case  of 
sheep  Colorado  is  the  only  winter-finish- 
ing state  that  has  filled  its  feed  yards. 


A  Grocer  on  Fruit 

What  the  Producer  of  Fruits  Ought  to  Know  About  Delivery 

Methods 


THERE  are  many  people  under  the 
impression  that  if  a  grocer  buys  an 
article  for  ninety-nine  cents  and 
sells  it  for  a  dollar  he  is  making  a  profit 
of  one  cent.  Such  is  not  at  all  the  case. 
I  have  been  in  the  grocery  business  in 
Toronto  about  thirty  years,  and  from  my 
own  experience,  and  the  experiences  of 
others  in  the  trade,  the  expenses  of  a 
grocer  reach  from  twelve  to  eighteen  per 
cent,  on  the  turnover.  So  that  if  a  re- 
tailer sells  a  basket  of  fruit  for  one  dol- 
lar, he  must  figure  that  from  the  time 
that  basket  enters  his  store  until  it  is 
handed  in  at  the  door  of  the  consumer, 
it  costs  him  anywhere  from  12  to  18  cents. 
Suppose  it  cost  him  the  average,  15  cents 
— you  can  see  that  if  the  first  cost  of  that 
article  was  85  cents  and  he  sold  it  for  one 
dollar  he  is  actually  just  breaking  even 
and  no  net  profit  whatever  has  been  made. 

The  overhead  expenses  of  a  retail  gro- 
cer include  many  items.  There  are  wages 
to  be  paid  the  manager  or  proprietor,  and 
the  selling  staff;  there  is  rent,  or  inter- 
est on  investment;  light;  fuel;  the  up- 
keep of  delivery  horses  and  wagons  and 
drivers'  wages;  taxes,  insurance,  store 
equipment  and  fixtures;  depreciation  on 
everything,  stationery,  stamps,  etc.;  bad 
debts  which  frequently  necessitate  the 
writing  off  of  considerable  money;  and 
sometimes  unforeseen  occurrences  such 
as  the  death  of  a  horse  or  the  smashing 
of  a  delivery  wagon  in  a  runaway.  Goods 
which  we  purchase  and  stock  in  our  stores 
so  as  to  have  them  convenient  for  the  con- 
suming public  must  each  and  all  bear 
their  share  of  these  inevitable  overhead 
expenses.  In  the  case  of  fruit  and  other 
perishable  goods  there  is  always  the  addi- 
tion expense  of  waste  to  be  added,  for  no 
merchant,  no  matter  how  careful  he  may 
be,  can  gauge  his  purchases  and  sales 
correctly  at  all  times. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 
the  consuming  public  would  not  buy  as 
much  fruit  and  vegetables  if  they  had  to 
get  their  supplies  direct  from  the  coun- 
try. The  attractive  displays  of  the  re- 
tailers of  Toronto  every  season  are  un- 
doubtedly responsible  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  sales;  and  if  there  were  no  dis- 
plays to  tender  suggestions  to  the  people, 
and  consumers  were  left  upon  their  own 
mitiative  to  write  or  wire  to  the  country 
for  supplies,  there  would  be  a  large 
amount  of  stuff  go-a-begging. 

*     *     * 
If  then  the  retail  grocer  is  a  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
marketing  to  secure  the  maximum  turn- 
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over,  the  next  question  to  decide  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  for  fruit  and  vege- 
tables to  reach  his  store.  You  growers 
appreciate  the  fact  that  to  obtain  the 
maximum  benefit  from  your  crops,  the 
harvest  you  produce  should  all  find  its 
way  into  consumption,  and  at  prices  that 
will  bring  you  a  reasonable  profit.  If  you 
produce  more  than  a  market  can  be  found 
for,  you  lose.  If  the  prices  you  receive 
do  not  pay  you  a  net  profit,  you  lose.  Your 
aim  is  quite  clear. 

My  opinion  is  that  fruit  can  be  more 
satisfactorily  bought  by  the  retail  dealer 
from  the  commission  merchant.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  only  fair  way  for  you  to 
market  your  goods.  My  reason  is  this: 
When  the  merchant  buys  from  one  party 
at  a  distance  he  has  no  choice  in  appear- 
ance   and    quality.     The    goods    may    be 
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satisfactory  to-day  and  to-morrow  they 
may  bring  all  kinds  of  complaints  from 
consumers,  and  you  must  remember  that 
we  make  good  to  our  customers  anything 
that  is  not  right.  Melons  may  arrive  too 
ripe  or  too  green ;  peaches  may  be  off 
color,  etc.,  and  as  we  are  the  final  dis- 
tributors we  get  the  blame.  If  we  pur- 
chase goods  we  cannot  conscientiously 
recommend  we  must  lose  in  the  price. 

But  on  the  other  hand  when  goods  are 
bought  from  the  wholesale  market  where 
competition  is  keen,  we  have  our  choice 


from  scores  of  growers.  If  a  retailer  has 
a  market  for  only  one  kind  of  fruit  he  can 
personally  select  what  he  wants  from  all 
the  offerings  on  the  open  market.  A  mer- 
chant, too,  soon  gets  to  know  the  shippers 
who  send  in  the  most  reliable  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  at  the  commission  house 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  his 
daily  supplies  from  one  or  another. 

The  dealer  must  also  protect  himself 
from  the  standpoint  of  price.  Should  he 
purchase  direct  from  one  shipper  he  pays 
the  one  price.  But  on  the  commission  mar- 
ket the  prices  are  up  to-day  and  down  to- 
morrow, so  that  if  the  price  a  merchant 
has  paid  to  his  own  shipper  happens  to 
be  higher  than  the  ruling  commission 
market  quotation — as  it  would  frequently 
be — he  must  cut  his  retail  price  and  lose 
his  net  profit.  It  is  therefore  much  the 
safer  method — despite  the  recommenda- 
tions of  many  of  the  daily  papers  and 
others  ignorant  of  the  situation — and 
surely  the  most  satisfactory  method  to 
buy  our  fruit  and  vegetables. 

No  doubt  some  of  you  will  be  able  to 
point  to  instances  to  the  contrary,  but 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  largest  sec- 
tion of  the  growers  and  retail  dealers,  the 
marketing  system  I  have  outlined  must 
prove  the  generally  accepted  one. 

The  majority  of  us  like  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  good  things  we  do,  but 
we  are  usually  loth  to  hear  of  those 
things  that  ought  not  to  have  been  done. 
Nevertheless  let  me  recall  a  few  errors  of 
commission  and  errors  of  omission  that 
the  fruit  we  frequently  receive  in  our 
stores  points  to.  Sometimes,  for  instance, 
we  receive  boxes  of  berries  little  better 
than  half  filled.  Out  of  a  crate  of  27  boxes 
it  may  require  three  or  four  boxes  to  fill 
up  the  remainder  in  order  that  we  can 
offer  them  to  our  customers  without  fear 
of  complaint.  Suppose  a  crate  of  27  boxes 
costs  us  13  cents.  That  would  mean  a 
total  of  $3.51.  Suppose  we  were  to  sell 
the  remaining  23  boxes  that  have  been 
filled  up  at  15  cents  per  box,  or  an  ad- 
vance of  two  cents — which  is  the  usual 
margin — we  would  only  receive  $3.45  al- 
together. That  would  mean  a  loss  on  the 
first  cost  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  cost  of  doing  business  which  is 
from  12  to  18  per  cent.  There  you  have 
an  example  of  an  error  of  omission.  On 
the  other  hand  when  we  purchase  berries 
that  come  from  the  United  States  the 
boxes  are  jammed  full.  Of  course  you 
realize  that  what  I  have  said  about  Can- 
adian boxes  does  not  apply  to  all  cases, 
but  it  has  occurred  frequently  and  that 
is  why  I  have  mentioned  it  here.   The  re- 
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tail  grocers  are  in  a  position  to  give  the 
growers  great  assistance  in  the  marketing 
of  fruit  if  we  receive  it  in  good  order  and 
properly  packed.  For  the  better  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  reaches  us,  the  lower 
the  margin  of  profit  we  can  afford  to  take, 
and  the  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
the  more  will  there  be  consumed — and 
that  is  what  you  men  are  striving  for. 

From  my  own  experience  I  must  say 
that  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  the  Leam- 
ington Fruit  Growers  lor  the  fair  way  in 
which  they  put  up  their  goods.  Most  of 
the  shippers  there  are  dependable  and 
you  can  be  certain  that  the  retailers  soon 
become  acquainted  with  the  good  men  and 
endeavor  to  get  their  goods  from  them. 
Every  man,  of  course,  thinks  his  goods 
the  best,  just  as  every  athlete  thinks  he 
has  greater  powers  than  his  competitor. 
There  are  some  shippers  who  mark  their 
goods  No.  1  whereas  other  producers 
would  call  them  No.  2.  Here  we  have  an 
error  of  commission.  If  the  marketing  of 
fruit  is  to  be  put  upon  a  satisfactory 
basis,  as  a  retailer  I  would  think  that 
more  care  should  be  taken  in  this  respect. 
We  often  purchase  goods  supposed  to  be 
as  the  top  row  indicates,  but  when  those 
underneath  are  investigated  we  find  an 
inferior  quality  which  we  cannot  send 
out  to  our  customers.  All  of  this  injures 
the  fruit  business  in  general,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly not  good  business  on  the  part 
of  the  shipper.  It  tends  to  rob  him  of  a 
good  name  he  would  otherwise  possess. 
In  retailing  it  is  just  the  same.  If  we  do 
not  give  satisfaction  to  our  customers, 
somebody  else  will  and  we  lose  the  trade. 

There  are  too  many  disturbing  influ- 
ences in  the  trade.  Supposing  a  man  goes 
out  to  the  country  to  visit  a  friend  and 
brings  home  with  him  what  fruit  he 
wants.  He  usually  gets  it  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  retailer  can  buy  in  quan- 
tities— and  he  doesn't  forget  to  tell  us 
about  it.  We  are  every  day  being  gently 
reminded  by  those  who  have  just  come  in 
from  the  country  how  cheap  apples  are. 
Sometimes  they  tell  us  they  can  almost 
get  them  for  carrying  them  away.  They 
forget  that  we  have  high  rents  to  pay  and 
wages  and  everything  else  connected  with 
the  stocking,  displaying  and  selling  of 
apples,  and  think  they  should  get  them  as 
cheaply  as  in  the  country.  It  is  up  to  the 
producer,  if  he  wants  to  get  good  prices 
for  what  he  grows  to  help  maintain  prices 
and  not  to  demoralize  them  for  the  re- 
tailer from  whom  he  expects  so  much  in 
the  way  of  getting  the  goods  into  con- 
sumption. 

I  trust  this  article  will  enable  you  to 
understand  the  position  of  the  retailer 
better  insofar  as  the  marketing  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  is  concerned. 


B.C.  TREES  FOR  IRELAND. 

The  Land  and  Forest  Department  of 
Ireland  has  applied  to  the  Chief  Forester 
of  British  Columbia  for  seed  of  British 
Columbia  fir  and  spruce.  These  will  be 
used  in  reforestation  work  in  Ireland. 


SHAMROCK 

BRIGHT  PLUG 

Smoking  Tobacco 


IT'S  mild  enough  to  smoke  sweet 
and   cool    always — and    mellow 
and  rich  enough  to  satisfy  the 
critical  judgment  of  every  smoker. 

' Shamrock"  Plug  is  protected  by 
its  individual  wrapper  of  natural 
leaf  tobacco,  which  helps  to  retain 
the  moisture. 

If  you  prefer  Plug  Smoking 

Tobacco,  ask  your  dealer  for 

"SHAMROCK." 


A  Prairie  Literary  Society 

How  One  Community  Made  Its  Farmer  Members  Efficient  on 

the  Platform  and  Better  Citizens 


PREVIOUS  to  our  going  West  my  wife 
and  I  had  always  lived  in  well  set- 
tled farming  districts  in  Old  Ontario. 
Being  socially  inclined  and  ready  with  a 
willing  hand  we  generally  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  many  and  varied  entertain- 
ments and  other  activities  in  relation  to 
the  church  and  the  different  societies  of 
our  respective  neighborhoods.  Our  first 
winter  in  the  West  we  spent  in  Regina, 
Sask.  Then  in  the  following  spring  we 
went  further  westward,  settling  on  a 
homestead  in  the  Kindersley  district  on 
the  open  prairie  nearly  twenty  miles  back 
from  town.  During  the  summer  months 
we  kept  ourselves  very  busy  establishing 
our  prairie  home  and  in  learning  and 
practising  the  strange  methods  of  prairie 
farming.  Before  we  scarcely  realized  it 
the  summer  was  gone  and  the  harvest 
past.  With  our  grain  all  harvested  and 
threshed,  vegetables  gathered  and  stored, 
with  little  to  do  except  a  few  chores  and 
the  long  evenings  coming  on,  it  was  then 
that  we  began  to  miss  the  old  home  life 
of  the  East, 

Up  to  this  time  we  were  so  busy  it 
seemed,  that  we  scarcely  had  time  to  get 
acquainted  with  our  neighbors  but  now  we 
began  to  visit  them  more  and  soon  learned 
that  they  too,  like  ourselves,  felt  the  need 
of  something  in  the  line  of  entertainment 
to  break  up  the  monotony  of  some  of  the 
long  uneventful  winter  evenings. 

To  bring  things  to  a  climax  a  number 
of  neighbors  were  invited  to  the  home  of 
one  most  centrally  situated  and  there  af- 
ter considerable  discussion  it  was  finally 
decided  to  hold  a  number  of  debates 
during  the  winter  at  intervals  of  about 
two  weeks. 

Soon  after  holding  our  first  debate 
smallpox  broke  out  in  the  neighborhood 
furnishing  plenty  of  entertainment  for  a 
time  until  it  became  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son to  hold  any  more  debates.  Then  be- 
sides this  setback  the  judging  of  the  de- 
bates, was  done  so  unsatisfactorily  that  it 
discouraged  some  of  the  debaters  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  declared  that  they 
would  never  take  part  in  another  one. 

The  judge  selected  was  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  reputed  to  be  an  old-time  de- 
bater. Here  is  where  the  trouble  arose — 
he  judged  the  debate  in  the  "old  time" 
style— points  were  everything  and  mere 
statements  (without  proof)  were  counted 
as  points. 

Notwithstanding  these  discouragements 
we  were  not  entirely  whipped  out,  for 
early  the  next  fall  (1912)  we  gathered  to- 
gether in  greater  numbers  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  reorganizing  our  "Debating 
Club"  as  we  were  then  called.  After  dis- 
cussing a  paper  prepared  by  one  of  our 


By  C.    E    BINGLEMAN 

This  article  deals  well  with  a  subject 
that  must  bother  many  a  farming  neigh- 
borhood. There  is  present  in  every  com- 
munity enough  talent  lying  dormant  to 
make  a  new  legislature,  in  fact,  legis- 
lature are  not  overwhelmed  icith  debating 
talent,  and  this  may  do  the  neighborhood 
scant  justice  in  comparison.  The  farmers' 
various  organizations  in  their  annual  meet- 
ings shores  a  forensic  power  and  influence 
that  can  be  greatly  increased  by  the  local 
debating  clubs.  Every  farm  community 
should   organize.- — Editor. 

number  on  how  to  conduct  a  debate,  and 
drawing  up  a  number  of  rules  (by  which 
to  govern  our  meetings,  that  everything 
might  be  carried  on  peaceably  and  in  or- 
der), we  reorganized  in  earnest,  signing 
a  pledge  and  calling  ourselves  the  "Teal 
Lake  Literary  Society."  We  changed  our 
name  from  "Debating  Club"  to  "Literary 
Society"  because  we  wished  to  enlarge 
our  scope  of  usefulness,  there  being  a 
number  in  the  district  with  a  goodly 
amount  of  talent  other  than  debating,  who 
could  give  much  material  such  as  short 
lectures  and  stump  speeches  which  would 
be  food  for  thought  and  instruction  as 
well  as  for  entertainment. 

In  regard  to  this  pledge  it  may  be  wise 
to  mention  here  that  in  our  neighborhood 
there  lived  a  sect  of  very  strict  religious 
folks  who  hesitated  in  joining  fearing 
that  a  literary  society  such  as  was  being 
proposed  would  surely  conflict  with  their 
creed.  But  after  arranging  the  pledge  in 
this  form  they  joined  and  finding  no  occa- 
sion of  stumbling,  took  part  as  enthusi- 
astically as  the  rest  and,  of  course,  reaped 
the  same  benefits.  And  it  may  be  further 
said  that  this  society  was  reorganized 
again  last  fall  (1913)  and  continued  un- 
til the  spring  work  called  us  to  other 
duties,  and  that  during  these  two  past 
seasons  not  a  word  of  dissension  has  been 
heard  in  connection  with  any  of  our  meet- 
ings. 

At  the  last  meeting  which  was  turned 
into  a  kind  of  review  meeting,  the  mem- 
bers all  declared  that  the  society  had  been 
a  great  benefit  to  them  in  many  ways. 
Some  that  were  never  able  to  talk  in  pub- 
lic before  can  now  discuss  everyday  prob- 
lems before  an  ordinary  audience  with 
comparative  ease.  Debaters,  who  started 
in  timidly  reading  their  debates,  now  de- 
bate freely,  using  only  a  few  short  notes. 
So  a  number  of  pages  might  be  written 
telling  the  good  one  little  society  has  done 
— the  same  others  can  do,  and  in  sub- 
mitting this  article  it  is  done  with  the  ob- 
ject that  it  may  be  an  incentive  to  the 
organization  of  many  similar  societies, 
and  where  societies  already  exist  may 
they  find  something  here  that  is  at  least  a 
help  to  them. 


First,  if  a  society  arrange  to  hold  a 
meeting  each  week  or  ten  days  it  gives 
each  set  of  officers  three  or  four  oppor- 
tunities to  act  in  their  respective  offices, 
thus  a  training  is  given  to  quite  a  number 
who  in  some  future  time  may  be  called 
upon  to  act  in  a  real  public  office. 

Next,  in  choosing  a  "judge  and  critic" 
it  is  always  wise  to  select  one  who  has  a 
good,  all-round  education;  one  not  given 
to  partiality,  who  will  give  a  fair,  honest 
criticism  without  being  caustic.  One  who 
will  show  up  and  emphasize  the  good 
points  and  not  to  gloss  over  the  faulty  or 
weak  ones,  to  give  encouragement,  to  cor- 
rect and  strengthen  where  needed. 

When  motions  and  amendments  are 
made  the  critic  should  see  that  they  are 
correctly  handled;  all  speakers  and  de- 
baters should  address  the  chair,  and  keep 
in  mind  that  slang  is  to  be  tabooed.  A 
good  critic  is  the  life  of  any  society  and 
the  good  he  can  do  is  almost  unlimited. 
Its  requirements,  object,  and  rules, 
how  to  judge  debates,  etc. 

1.  A  gathering  of  people  met  together 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  literary 
society. 

2.  Called  to  order  by  anyone  of  the 
number. 

3.  President  pro  tempore  elected. 

4.  Secretary  pro  tempore  elected. 

5.  Moved  by ;  seconded  by 

and  carried,  that  a  literary  society  be 
organized,  and  that  the  object  of  the  so- 
ciety shall  be  for  the  mutual  betterment 
socially  and  mentally  of  all  those  coming 
within  its  pale  of  influence,  but  more 
especially  for  the  improvement  of  its 
members. 

6.  Moved,  etc.,  that  the  society  shall  be 

named  and  known  as    ( Literary 

Society) . 

7.  Moved,  etc.,  that  the  dates  of  meet- 
ing shall  be 

8.  Moved,  etc.,  that  the  hour  of  meet- 
ing shall  be 

9.  Moved,  etc.,  that  the  place  of  meet- 
ing shall  be 

10.  Moved,  etc.,  that  as  a  pledge  a  form 
as  follows  shall  be  adopted :  As  a  member 

of  the  ( Literary  Society)  I  agree 

to  live  and  abide  by  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions (previously  read  and  understood  by 
me)  and  such  other  rules  that  may  be 
adopted  from  time  to  time,  in  so  far  as 
they  do  not  conflict  with  any  of  my  re- 
ligious beliefs. 

11.  Moved,  etc.,  that  the  above  pledge 
shall  head  the  membership  roll  to  be 
signed  by  each  member  when  joining. 

12.  Moved,  etc.,  that  a  code  of  rules  be 
adopted  as  follows: 

I.  That  officers  shall  consist  of:  Presi- 
dent,     vice-president,      secretary,      pro- 
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DIAMONDS 

$1-$2-$3  WEEKLY 

Save  money  on  your  Dia- 
monds by  buying  from  us.' 
We  are  Diamond  Importers. 
Terms   20%    down    and    $l-$2-$3    Weekly 

We  guarantee-  you  every  advantage  in  price  and  quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue.     It  is  Free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection  at 

our  expense.     Payments  may  be  made  weekly  or  monthly. 

We  allow  a  Special  Discount  of  10%  for  Cash. 

JACUuj     fc>  K  (J  £>.     IMPORTERS 
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HOME     WORK 

MONEY-MAKING     FOR     WOMEN 

Don't  waste  your  time  in  idleness, 
send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  tell  you  how  you  can*  devote 
your  whole  or  spare  time  in  a  money- 
makine  proposition. 
We  require  the  services  of  ladies  in 
each  locality  to  assist  us  in  our  color- 
ing work.  You  do  not  require  any 
previous  experience  to  engage  with 
us,  We  supply  all  materials  neces- 
sary for  our  work  FREE  and  we  do  not  ask  you  to  do  any 
canvassing.     Write  to-day. 

THE  ROYAL  ART  CO. 

Dept.  2.  St.  James*  Chambers,  TORONTO.  ONT. 


STAMMER ING 

overcome  positively.  Our  natural 
methods  permanently  restore  natural 
speech.  Graduate  pupils  everywhere. 
Write  for  free  advice  and  literature. 
The  Arnott  Institute  42-48 Frederick  st. 
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nd  address  on  post  card. 

I  We'll  send  you  six  boxes  MENTHO-NOVA 

I  (Great  Healer)  Salve  to  distribute  at  26c  a 

box;  also  list  of  many  beautiful  premiums. 

J  After    you    distribute  salve,    send    ue    $1.60  and    beautiful 

gold    signet    bracelet   and   ring  are  yours.     Write  today. 
I  U.  S.  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  Dept.  725  Greenville.  Pa. 


BOYS'  OWN  TOY  MAKER 

Tells  how  to  make  a  Talking  Machine,  Camera, 
Electrical  Motor,  Bicycle  Boat,  Canoe,  Boome- 
rang, Bobsled,  Wind  Mill,  Microscope,  Water 
Wheel  and  Motor,  Stilts,  Toboggan,  Snow  Coastei 
and  Sail  Boat,  Telephone,  Electric  Bell,  Railroad, 
Wind  Mobile,  Paddle  Raft,  Traps,  Kites,  etc.  All 
10c.  postpaid 
DORN,    7W    So.    Dearborn    St.,    Dept.    42,    Chicago,    111. 


Rheumatism 

Muscular  and  Inflamatory— stiff  and  swollen 
Joints,  oains  in  the  back,  etc.,  promptly  relieved. 
This  potent,  penetrating  oil  goes  straight  to  the 
seat  of  he  trouble,  drives  out  the  disease  and 
establishes  a  normal  condition.  The  standard 
family  remedy  for  rheumatism  for  a  generation. 
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gramme    committee,    critic    and    judge. 

II.  That  each  set  of  officers  shall  hold 
office  one  month,  and  that  there  be  an 
election  of  the  same  (excepting  that  of 
the  critic  and  judge)  at  the  last  meeting 
in  each  month. 

III.  That  the  critic  and  judge  be  one 
and  the  same  person  and  that  he  be  elect- 
ed for  the  whole  season. 

IV.  That  the  officers  and  members  be 
punctual  and  that  meetings  open  on  time. 

V.  That  all  meetings  shall  be  opened 
(after  being  called  to  order  by  the  presi- 
dent) by  singing  a  patriotic  song,  and 
shall  be  closed  by  the  use  of  the  National 
Anthem. 

VI.  That  the  literary  society  shall  be 
strictly  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  dur- 
ing the  time  limit  granted  or  voted  upon 
for  its  evening  session,  and  that  the  "ob- 
ject" of  the  society  shall  always  be  kept 
in  mind. 

VII.  That  as  far  as  convenient  the 
evening's  programme  be  kept  within  a 
two-hour  limit. 

VIII.  That  a  membership  roll  be  kept, 
and  that  each  member  in  joining  shall 
sign  it  in  his  or  her  own  handwriting. 

IX.  That  each  member  shall  take  part 
in  the  society  according  to  his  or  her 
several  abilities,  and  as  often  as  con- 
venient to  do  so. 

X.  That  as  a  penalty  for  going  to  sleep 
during  the  evening's  programme  any 
member  must  give  an  impromptu  speech 
as  soon  as  caught  nappingor  when  called 
upon  by  the  president. 

XI.  That  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form  during  the  meeting  be  strictly  for- 
bidden. 

XII.  That  all  private  feuds  be  forgot- 
ten during  these  meetings. 

XIII.  That  no  member  or  members 
shall  do  or  say  anything  during  the  meet- 
ing that  shall  be  offensive  to  any  other 
member  or  to  anyone  attending. 

XIV.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
president  to  call  to  order  anyone  attend- 
ing who  may  be  making  a  disturbance 
or  misconducting  themselves  in  any  way. 

XV.  That  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  at 
least  five  members. 

XVI.  That  no  member  shall  in  any  way 
take  offence  at  what  may  be  said  by  the 
critic;  and  in  regard  to  the  judging  of 
debates  the  decision  of  the  judge  shall  be 
taken  in  good  part  and  as  final. 

XVII.  That  at  the  discretion  of  the 
president  he  shall  use  a  gavel  or  mallet 
which  shall  be  understood  as  follows : 

One  beat  (.) — attention. 
Two  beats  (. .) — sit  down. 
Three  beats   ( . . . ) — rise. 
A  succession  ( ) — order. 

XVIII.  That  the  order  of  procedure 
shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Meeting  called  to  order  by  the 
president. 

(b)  Patriotic  song  . 

(c)  Roll  call. 

(d)  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
read,  approved  or  corrected,  then  adopted 
and  signed  by  the  president. 

(e)  Unfinished  business. 

(f)  Enrolling  new  members. 

(g)  New  business. 

(h)  Reading  the  "Rules"  if  an  election 
follows. 
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FA  R  M  E  R'S    MAHAZ1NE 


We    are    entering 
upon  an  era  of 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

Many  products  requir- 
ed by  Canadians  are 
manufactured  in  our 
own  country.  One  of 
these  products,  rank- 
ing with  the  best  the 
world  produces,  is 
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SUGAR" 


Why  not  buy  your 
entire  supplies  from 
Canadian  producers 
and  direct  from 

Canadian  Soil? 

Crystal  Brand    Sugar  is 

the  only  sugar  that  is 
produced  direct  from 
the  products  of  Cana- 
dian soil.  We  also 
manufacture  cane 
sugar  from  the  finest 
imported  raws  obtain- 
able from  the  West 
Indies.  Our  own 
sugar,  however,  pro- 
duced direct  from 
Canadian  soil,  is  guar- 
anteed to  be  abso- 
lutely as  good  as  any 
sugar  manufactured; 
therefore  buy 

MADE  IN  CANADA 
Sugar 

We  guarantee  every 
pound  of  sugar  we 
sell  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

Dominion  Sugar 
Company,  Limited 

WALLACEBURG     and      BERLIN 


(i)    Election  of  officers,  (if  any). 

(j)  Making  arrangements  for  the  next 
meeting,  choosing  a  subject  for  debate, 
appointing  captains,  etc. 

(k)    Announcements. 

(1)    Business  closed. 

(m)  "For  the  good  of  the  order"  (very 
brief  talks  if  any). 

(n)  Literary  programme  —  music, 
songs,  readings,  recitations,  impromptu 
and  stump  speeches,  addresses,  dialogues, 
short  lectures,  etc. 

(o)  Recess  for  a  few  minutes  permit- 
ting tables  to  be  arranged  for  the  de- 
baters and  the  debaters  getting  in  place, 
etc. 

(p)    Called  to  order  by  the  president. 

(q)    Debate. 

(r)  Open  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  debate  while  the  judge  is  summing  up 
his  decision. 

(s)   Judge's  decision. 

(t)    Critics  remarks. 

(u)    Closing  with  the  National  Anthem. 

(v)    Refreshments  (if  any). 

XIX.  That  the  "order  of  procedure" 
shall  be  laid  before  the  President  previous 
to  the  opening  of  each  meeting  as  well  as 
the  announcements,  and  the  evening's 
programme. 

XX.  That  a  uniform  mode  of  conduct- 
ing and  judging  debates  be  adopted  as 
follows : 

A  written  statement  of  the  subject  for 
debate,  names  of  the  speakers  (in  the 
order  in  which  they  will  speak) ,  and  the 
time  allotted  to  each  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  president. 

The  president  acting  as  time-keeper, 
|  with  his  watch  before  him  gives  notice 
with  his  gavel  for  the  leader  of  the  af- 
firmative to  begin.  The  leader  opens  the 
question  by  stating  the  topic  and  denning 
it  very  fully  before  presenting  the  argu- 
ments for  his  side  of  the  case. 

The  leader  (not  necessarily  the  captain) 
of  the  negative  side  after  addressing  the 
chair  as  his  opponent  should  have  done 
then  states  his  general  view  of  the  topic, 
puts  forth  his  arguments,  and  closes  by 
trying  to  offset  the  argument  of  the  pre- 
vious speaker. 

The  second  speaker  for  the  affirmative 
then  follows  with  the  points  of  the  argu- 
ment entrusted  to  him. 

The  second  speaker  for  the  negative 
now  takes  up  his  points  and  also  rebuts 
anything  he  can  which  the  opposite  side 
have  said.  And  so  the  speakers  go  on. 
Two  or  three  good  speakers  on  each  side 
is  sufficient.  The  debate  is  closed  by  the 
leader  of  the  affirmative  side  in  a  very 
short  address  or  summing  up,  strengthen- 
ing his  argument  as  given  before  but  not 
allowed  to  use  any  new  points;  rebutting 
anything  his  opponents  have  said,  for  as 
yet  he  has  had  no  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  judge  now  sums  up  his  decision, 
allowing  50  per  cent,  for  argument  (repe- 
tition of  argument  is  not  counted,  and 
mere  statements  are  not  considered  as 
argument)  ;  30  per  cent,  for  language  di- 
vided as  follows — 10  per  cent  for  gram- 
mar, 10  for  rhetoric,  and  10  for  pro- 
unuciation ;  and  20  per  cent,  for  manner 
of  delivery,  ease  of  speaking,  and  per- 
sonal bearing  generally. 


Why  Wait  for  the 
Boss  to  Fire  You  ? 


Many  a  young  man  never  knows  what 
pay-day  he  will  find  the  "blue  ticket" 
in  his  envelope.  He  is  simply  one  of 
the  crowd  who  are  hired  when  times 
are  good  and  fired  when  times  are  bad. 

A  young  man  who  looks  ahead  pre- 
pares himself  for  success  in  business 
by  taking  practical  business  college 
and  correspondence-school  courses. 
He  is  the  man  who  not  only  remains 
on  the  job,  but  GETS  AHEAD.  That 
is  the  kind  of  men  employers  want. 


IF  a  young  man  is  prepared  to 
drop  all  efforts  to  improve 
his  education  after  he  ha3 
left  school,  he  has  no  chance  now- 
a-days  to  make  a  success  in  life. 
Even  fifty  years  ago  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  a  young  man  after 
entering  on  a  business  career  to 
give  up  his  spare  hours  to  study 
and  to  attending  lectures  on  vari- 
ous subjects  that  would  enable 
him  to  make  his  mark  later  in 
life.  I  do  not  suggest  doing  away 
entirely  with  sports  and  games 
and  sufficient  physical  exercise 
and  amusement,  but  if  he  desires 
to  take  every  advantage  of  his 
opportunities  and  to  succeed  ir. 
life  he  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  sacrificing  some  portion  of  his 
spare  time  to  complete  or  rather 
add  to  his  educational  advan- 
tages." 

D.  R.  WILKIE, 

(late)  President, 
Canadian  Bankers'  Association 


We  have  a  plan  by  which  any  ambi- 
tious young  man  can  obtain  free  of 
charge  a  full  educational  course  in  a 
business  college  or  a  correspondence 
school 

Make  your  application  NOW. 


The  MacLean  PublishingCo. 

Limited 

l43-153^University  Avenue, 

TORONTO 
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Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,   143-149  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


6966— LADY'S  DRESS. 

This  smart  walking  suit  has  a  blouse 
with  drop  shoulder  and  surplice  closing. 
The  plain  sleeves  are  gathered  into  the 
cuff.  The  open  neck  is  trimmed  with  a 
double  collar  at  sides  and  back  only.  The 
four-gore  skirt  is  joined  to  a  deep  yoke 
and  may  be  made  with  high  or  regulation 
waistline. 

The  dress  pattern,  No.  6966,  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medi- 
um size  requires  4%  yards  of  44-inch 
material  with  %-yard  of  18-inch  satin  to 
trim. 

This  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing 15  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


6972— LADY'S  DRESS. 

This  stylish  gown  has  a  separate 
guimpe  to  which  the  sleeves  are  attached. 
The  outer  tunic  is  in  "chemise"  form, 
straight  from  shoulder  to  hem  and  form- 
ing a  panel  in  the  centre  front,  where  the 
closing  is  placed.  There  is  a  three-gore 
foundation  skirt  and  to  this  the  lower 
skirt  section  is  attached.  The  neck  is  open 
with  a  handsome  military  collar. 

The  dress  pattern,  No.  6972,  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Medi- 
um size  requires  2  yards  of  54-inch  ma- 
terial, with  1%  yards  of  36  or  40-inch 
satin,  also  2%  yards  of  36-inch  lining. 

This  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing 15  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


Health  ?   Take  a  Turkish  Bath  at  Home 

—Only  2c. 

That  "tired  feeling,"  exhaustion, 
lack  of  energy  often  means  nothing 
more  than  that  the  pores  of  your 
skin  need  to  be  opened  up  and 
cleared  so  they  can  do  their  natural 
work.  Exhausted  men  and  women 
have  been  remarkably  strengthened, 
right  at  home,  in  a  few  minutes' 
time,  by  the  use  of 

ROBINSON'S  TURKISH  BATH  CABINET 

Abandon  drugs  and  use  this  simple,  pleasant  means  to  infuse 
your  whole  system  with  new  life.  If  you  do  not  get  time  for 
physical  exercise,  walking,  etc.;  if  kept  indoors  all  day;  if  you 
do  not  perspire  freely  enough;  if  inclined  to  obesity— you  will 
be  delighted  with  the  results  of  using  this  wonderful  Bath 
Cabinet,  right  at  home,  at  a  cost  of  ic  a  bath.  GREAT  $2 
BOOK  SENT  FREE— "The  Philosophy  of  Health  and  Beauty" 
represents  lifetimes  of  thought  of  well-known  scientists  and  is 
written  plainly  so  that  anyone  can  understand  every  word. 
Write    in    time — to-day.      Agents    wanted    In 

unoccupied   territory.     Big;  Money!     Write  Quick  1 

Robinson  Cabinet  Co..  4  Sandwich  St..  Walkervllle.  Ont. 


There's  SALT  and  Salt 

RICE'S  SALT 

has  the  vim,  the  strength.  It  Is  pure.  An 
even-grained  salt  that  gives  entire  satisfac- 
tion for  table  and  dairy  use.     It  goes  further. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  more  than  salt — say 
"Rice's"  and  get  satisfaction  with  your  salt. 
Quotations  and  further  particulars  on   request. 

The  North  American  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. 
Clinton,  Ont. 


r 


A  Short 
Cut  to 
PIANO 
PLAYING 


!> 


I  can  positively  teach  you  to  bea  bet 
ter    pianist    in    two-thirds  less  time 

Have  taught  thousands  by  correspondence 
in  Great  Britain  and  never  once  failed. 
To  inaugurate  Canadian  business  will  send 
complimentary  copy  of  my  expen-  ive  work, 
"Mind,  Muscle  and  Keyboard"  Post 
Free.  Send  name  and  address  to  Mr.  H.  BECKER, 
32C  Bristol  House,  Holborn    Viaduct,    London,    England. 


MOVING  PICTURE  MCfim*FREE 


With  four  complete  reels.  Three 
special  process  films  showing  beau- 
tiful colored  pictures.  250  other 
presents  rppp  for  selling  our 
gold  eye  n^LE*  needles.  Easy 
to  sell.  2  packages  for  10c.  with 
thimble  FREE.   Order  goods  today. 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

When  sold  return  us  $1.20  and  re- 
ceive premium  entitled  to  select 
from  our  premium  book. 


Keystone  Novelty  Co.,  Box245  Greenville,  Pa. 


VIOLIN  FREE  TZy^fTt 

.  charge  a  high  grade  violin,  mandolin 
or  guitar.  Complete  outfit  free  to  first 
pupil  in  each  town.  Wonderful  new 
system.  We  guarantee  to  make  you  a 
player  or  no  charge.  Big  money  made 
U  playing  at  dances,  etc.    Write  atonre. 

SUNGERLANO'S  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Dept.  2  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


STANDARD  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

has  had  a  record  year.  More  successful  stu- 
dents enrolled,  more  positions  filled,  and  a 
higher  record  in  the  standing  of  students  than 
ever  before. 

J.  SWINTON,  Principal 


g>l  Snureto's;  College 

TORONTO 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Royal  Military 

College,  and  Business. 
Re-opens  after  Christinas  Vacation  on  Jan.  11,  1015 
Rev.  D.  Bruce  Macdonald.  M.A..  LL.D.,  Headmaster 

Circular  sent  on  application. 
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Real  Music 

TAUGHT  FREE 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

By  the' oldest  and  most  reliable  School  of 
Music,  in  America — Established  1895 

#       V.u  ca.r\     uu     fttuavt    £<At  irui  quuMy 

IN  order  to  introduce  our  Home  Study  Music  Course  in  your 
locality,  we  offer  you,  absolutely  free,  96  lessons  for  either 
Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo  or  Cornet.  Aftei 
you  hare  learned  to  play  we  are  positive  that  you  will  recom- 
mend the  lessons  of  the  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
for  either  beginners  or  advanced  pupils.  Our  lessons  are  suited 
to  your  needs.  It  matters  not  if  you  do  not  know  one  note 
from  another,  our  lessons  are  so  simple  and  easy  that  any 
person  who  can  read  Knglish  can  leam  to  play.  We  send  out 
lessons  to  you  weekly,  and  with  our  free  tuition  offer,  your  only 
expense  is  for  postage  and  music  you  use,  which  averages  about 
2  cents  a  day.  Thousands  of  pupils  all  over  the  world  write— 
"Wish  I  had  known  of  your  wonderful  school  before."  Write 
to-day  for  our  convincing  free  booklet  which  explains  every- 
thing in  full.     Write  now  to  the 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


610  Lakeside  Bldg. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


So  Very  Easy 

With  O-Cedar  Polish  the  housewife  can 
keep  her  furniture  and  woodwork  bright 
and  clean  with  very  little  work,  with 
very  little  time  and 
at  very  small  cost. 
It  takes  very  little 
rubbing  and  the  re- 
sults are  really  re- 
markable. Get  a 
bottle  from  your 
dealer  (sizes  25c  to 
$3.00)  and  try  it. 
Remember  all  0- 
Cedar  goods  are  sold 
with  the  absolute 
guarantee  "Satis- 
faction or  Money 
Back." 

Get  a  bottle  to-day. 

Channell   Chemical   Co.,  Ltd. 

369    Sorauren     Avenue,     Toronto,   Canada 


Will  prove  your  best  companion 
in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
What  better  combination  than 
a  glowing  wood  fire,  a  cosy  chair, 
an  absorbing  book,  and — 

C Ijiclets 

90-11    ,.>—  ; 
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6960— LADY'S  WAIST. 

This  simple  waist  is  gathered  at  the 
neck  in  both  front  and  back  and  has  a 
plain  band  collar  with  a  frill  at  the  top. 
The  closing  is  in  the  front,  the  back  is 
plain.  Bishop  sleeves  end  in  a  frill  at  the 
wrist  and  are  inset  at  the  shoulder. 

The  waist  pattern,  No.  6960,  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medi- 
um size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

This  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
15  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


6969 


6969— LADY'S  SKIRT. 

Made  with  the  waistline  a  trifle  raised 
this  skirt  has  a  deep  yoke,  closed  in  front 
and  to  this  the  box-pleated  lower  portion 
is  attached.  This  skirt  may  serve  as  a 
walking  skirt,  just  as  shown,  or  it  may  be 
shortened  and  used  as  a  tunic.  It  is  cor- 
rect for  either  purpose.  Cheviot,  serge, 
velvet  and  the  like  are  appropriate 
materials. 

The  skirt  pattern,  No.  6969,  is  cut  in 
sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  Medi- 
um size  requires  as  a  skirt  2%  yards  of 
44-inch  material;  as  a  tunic,  2%  yards 
of  44-inch. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


Knitting    Machines, 

HOME  MONEY-MAKERS 


Home  knitting  Is  iiiick  and  easy  with  any 
one  of  our  6  Family  Knitting  Machines.  Socks 
and  Stockings,  Underwear,  Caps,  Gloves,  Mit- 
ten*, etc. — Plain  or  Ribbed — can  be  knitted 
ten  times  as  fast  as  by  band,  and  for  far  less 
than  they  cost  ready-made. 

A    child    can    work    our    machines.      Besides 
your   own    family   -work,   you   can    make   good 
money  knitting  for  others. 
Your  choice  of  C  Machines. 
Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free — No.  101. 
Agents     wanted     in     every    locality     for 
Typewriters      and      Home-money-maker 
Knitting    Machines.     Address — 

CREELM  AN    BROS. 

Box   658,  Georgetown,   Ontario. 


Let  KODAK 

Shorten  the  Winter  Evenings 

The  fun  of  flashlight  pictures,  of 
developing  and  printing — all  without 
a  dark-room — is  well  worth  while. 

And    photography  is  by  no  means 

expensive  by  the  Kodak  system.  __~-  ■- 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  your 
dealer's  or  by  mail. 

CANADIAN  KODAK   CO.,  LIMITED 

596  KING  ST.  W.  TORONTO 


QUICK 


NAPTHA 


WOMANS  SOAP. 
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Useful 
New   Invention 


Enables  Anyone  to  Play 
Piano  or  Organ  With- 
out Lessons 


A  Detroit  musician  has  invented  a  won- 
derful new  system  which  enables  any  per- 
son or  little  child  to  learn  to  play  the  piano 
or  organ  in  one  evening.  Even  though 
you  know  absolutely  nothing  about  music 
or  have  never  touched  a  piano  or  organ, 
you  can  now  learn  to  play  in  an  hour  or 
two.  People  who  do  not  know  one  note 
from  another  are  able  to  play  their  favorite 
music  with  this  method  without  any  assist- 
ance whatever  from  anyone. 

This  new  system,  which  is  called  the 
Numeral  Method,  is  sold  in  Canada  by  the 
Numeral  Method  Music  Co.  of  Canada,  and 
as  they  are  desirous  of  at  once  making  it 
known  in  every  locality,  they  are  making 
the  following  special  free  trial  and  half- 
price  offer  to  our  readers. 

You  are  not  asked  to  send  any  money 
until  you  have  tried  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  new  method.  The  Numeral  Company 
is  willing  to  send  it  to  you  on  one  week's 
free  trial,  and  you  will  not  have  to  pay 
them  one  cent  unless  you  desire  to  keep 
it.  There  are  no  express  charges  to  be 
paid,  as  everything  will  be  sent  by  mail. 
Simply  write  a  letter  or  post  card  to  the 
Numeral  Method  Music  Co.  of  Canada. 
225A  Curry  Hall,  Windsor.  Ontario,  say- 
ing "Please  send  me  the  Numeral  Method 
on  seven  days'  free  trial."  If  you  are  sat- 
isfied after  trying  it,  the  Method  and  fifty 
different  pieces  of  sheet  music  will  cost  you 
only  $5,  although  the  regular  price  of 
these  is  $10.  You  should  not  delay  writ- 
ing, as  the  Numeral  Company  will  not  con- 
tinue this  special  half-price  offer  indefin- 
itely. Later  on,  the  Method  and  fifty  pieces 
of  music  will  be  sold  at  the  regular  price. 


It  Is  Up  To  The  Busy  House- 
wife To  Do  The  Family 
Washing — 


there  is  no  mistake 
about  that  whin  Wash- 
Day  comes  around  and 
Washing  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  is  terrible 
drudgery. 

There  is  a  new  way, 
however,  o  f  Washing 
Clothes  that  is  quicker 
by  half,  easier  to  do, 
and  more  thorough  in 
every  way,  and  it  is 
about  this  that  we  want 
to   tell    you. 

Will    you     send    to- 
day    for     booklet? 


J.   H.  CONNOR    &    SON,  Limited 


Established    in    1881. 


OTTAWA,   ONT. 


6971— CHILD'S  DRESS. 

This  smart  little  frock  has  a  diagonal 
closing  in  front,  with  open  neck  edged 
with  wide  ornamental  collar  and  filled  in 
by  a  small  shield.  The  sleeves,  joined  to  a 
drop  shoulder  may  be  long  or  short  and 
are  in  bishop  style.  The  skirt  is  pleated 
all  round  and  attached  to  the  blouse  be- 
neath a  straight  belt  of  contrasting 
fabric. 

The  dress  pattern,  No.  6971,  is  cut  in 
sizes  4,  6  and  8  years.    Medium  size  re- 
quires 2M  yards  of  36-inch  material  with 
%-yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 
Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 


6981 
6981— BOY'S  RUSSIAN  DRESS. 

For  the  small  boy  this  dress  has  a  plain 
little  coat  or  blouse,  fastening  well  over 
at  the  side  and  along  the  shoulder.  The 
high  neck  has  a  band  collar  and  the 
sleeves  are  tucked  at  the  waist.  Gathers 
and  a  band  may  be  used  if  preferred. 
There  are  no  trousers  with  this  suit  as  it 
is  only  for  very  small  boys. 

The  dress  or  suit  pattern,  No.  6981,  is 
cut  in  sizes  one  and  two  years.  Two-year 
size  requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. 

This  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing 10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


PREMATURE 
BALDNESS 


Prevented  by 

CUTICURA 
SOAP 

Shampoos  followed  by  occa- 
sional dressings  of  Cuticura 
Ointment.  These  super- 
creamy  emollients  do  much 
for  dry,  thin  and  falling  hair, 
dandruff  and  itching  scalps, 
and  do  it  speedily,  agreeably 
and  economically. 

Samples  Free  by  Mail 

Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  sold  throughout  the 
world.  Liberal  sample  of  each  mailed  free,  with  32-p. 
book.     Address  "Cuticura,"  Dept.  133,  Boston. 


JyfMf'  Menu 

Roast  Beef  with  brown  jjravy 

Brown  Potatoes 

Macaroni  au  Gratin 

Baked  Apples 

Cook  your  whole  meal  at  one 
time  in  the 

"Wear-Ever" 
Aluminum    Roaster 

and   save   labor   and    expense. 

'Wear-Ever"  heats  more  quickly  and  retains  heat 

longer  than  other  ware.    Cannot  rust,  chip  or  scale. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 

with  utensils  that  ''Wear-Ever'* 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen"  which 

explains  how  to  improve  your  cooking, 

WANTED:  Men    to   demonstrate    and    sell  "Wear- 
■*  Ever"    Specialties.      Only    those    who 
can  furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


Xorthprn  A'timinum  Co.,  Limited 

Dept    77( Toronto,  Ont. 

Send  me,  prepaid,  sample  1-quart  (wine-measure) 

"Wear-Ever"  stewpan,  for  which  I  ^enclose  2"c  in 

stamps—money  to  be  refunded,  if  I'm  not  satisfied. 

N  -T*'C 

Address 
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Are 
you 

trained  for 
advancement? 


If  not,  are  you  planning  to  get 
the  education  you  need? 

Promotion  will  be  yours  if  you 
prepare  yourself  for  it.  Don't 
work  your  lifetime  at  the  old  job, 
and  see  other  men  younger  than 
you  promoted  over  you. 

If  you  will  inquire  into  the  suc- 
cess of  the  younger  men  who  have 
been  promoted  over  you,  you  will 
find  that  they  have  been  preparing 
themselves  for  this  promotion  by 
training  and  securing  a  better  edu- 
cation in  their  spare  time.  This 
enabled  them  to  command  higher 
salaries. 

The  training  which  you  will 
obtain  as  a  representative  of  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  in  your 
spare  time,  will  put  you  in  for 
bigger  and  better  work  later. 

We  want  live  representatives  in 
each  locality  to  take  subscriptions 
for  MacLean's  Magazine  and  The 
Farmer's  Magazine.  We  want 
bright,  energetic  men,  men  who 
are  not  content  to  go  along  from 
year  to  year  on  the  same  salary. 
We  want  men  who  have  their  own 
interests  at  heart. 

If  you  are  one  of  these,  write  us 
and  let  us  tell  you  about  the  course 
of  training  we  give  our  represen- 
tatives. 

We  have  the  brightest  and 
most  energetic  men  in  Canada  to- 
day representing  Maclean's  and 
Farmer's  Magazine  in  their  spare 
time.  They  find  the  work  not  only 
profitable,  but  a  real  training  in 
itself.  You  too  will  find  it  equally 
as  valuable 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY 

The 
MacLean    Publishing    Co. 

143-153  University  Ave., 
Toronto         -        Ontario 


Where  Fertilizers 
Pay 

Continped  from  Page  21. 

350  lb.  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  150  lb. 
sulphate  of  potash  applied. 

Yield  per  acre,  326  bushels. 
Plot  3.— 

No  manure. 

350  lb.  sulphate  of  potash  and  150  lb. 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Yield  per  acre,  378  bushels. 
Plot  4.— 

No  manure. 

150  lb.  each  of  sulphate  of  potash,  sul- 
phate  of   ammonia   and   nitrate   of 

soda. 

Yield  per  acre,  275  bushels. 
Plot  5.— 

No  manure. 

500  lb.  fertilizer  (3-9-12). 

Yield  per  acre,  412  bushels. 
Plot  6.— 

20  loads  manure  per  acre. 

500  lb.  (3-9-12)  fertilizer. 

Yield  per  acre,  575  bushels. 

Plot  Value  at        Cost  of  Net 

No.,  50c  per  bus.    fertilizer         return 

1    $163.00  $14.75  $148.25 

2  163.00  15.85  147.15 

3  180.00  13.65  175.35 

4  137.50  11.95  125.55 

5  206.00  8.50  197.50 

6  287.50  18.50  269.00 

These  prices  are  very  low  for  Mr.  Cros- 
by, as  last  year  he  got  $2  per  bag  for  his 
crop  and  this  year  he  would  get  consider- 
ably more  than  50  cents  a  bushel.  Thus 
one  may  estimate  his  probable  returns 
from  acre  yields. 

The  use  of  barnyard  manure  along 
with  fertilizer  must  be  noted. 

Mr.    Crosby   continued   an   experiment 
with  mangels  and  got  the  following  re- 
sults. 
Plot  1  — 

Manured  in  spring  with  20  loads 

per  acre  and  500  lb.  of  ready-mixed 

fertilizer   added   before   ridging  up. 

Fertilizer  was  a  3-9-12  mixture. 
Yield  per  acre  was  1,446  bushels. 
Plot  2.— 

Manured  in  spring  with  20  loads 

per  acre  and  500  lb.  nitrate  of  soda 

used.   Half  was  applied  before  ridg- 
ing and  balance  was  sprinkled  around 

plants  when  6  to  8  inches  high  and 

hoed  into  the  soil. 
Yield  per  acre,  1,073  bushels. 
Plot  3.— 

Manured  with  20  loads  per  acre. 

Yield  per  acre,  840  bushels. 
Plot  4.— 

No  manure  applied. 

Yield  per  acre,  460  bushels. 

Manure  used  was  mixed  cow  and  horse, 
valued  at  50  cents  per  load. 

500  lb.  of  3-9-12  fertilizer  cost  $8.50. 

500  lb.  nitrate  of  soda  cost  $6.75. 

Value  of  mangels  and  cost  of  manure 

and  fertilizer: 

Plot  1—1.446  bu.  @  10c=$144.60— $18.50=$126.10 

Plot  2—1,073  bu.  @  10c=  107.30—  16.75=  90.55 

Plot  3—  F40  bu.  @  I0e=  84.00—  10.00=  74.00 

Plot  4—  IfiO  bu.  @  10c=  46.00—  =  46.00 

While  these  tests  are  far  from  being 
conclusive,  they  show  that  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  from  a  careful  application 
of  commercial  fertilizers. 


YOU  CAN 

LEARN   MUSIC 

Now,  in  Your  Home 

Special  Offer  to  Our  Readers 

Think  of  it!  The  new  SIMPLICITY  SYSTEM 
of  teaching  music,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher, 
right  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home,  now 
gives  to  every  man,  woman  and  child,  old  or 
young,  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  play  their 
favorite  instrument  during  spare  moments.  You 
do  not  have  to  know  one  note  from  another 
— this  wonderful  system  teaches  you  simply  and 
thoroughly.  The  lessons  are  mailed  to  pupils 
for  only  a  few  cents  a  week  by  the  INTERNA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC,  Dept.  341, 
Institute  Bldg.,  Fort  "Wayne,  Ind.  They  have 
lessons  for  both  beginners  and  advanced  players. 
These  lessons  are  so  SIMPLE  and  EASY  that 
they  are  recommended  to  anyone,  even  a  little 
child,  who  can  read  English.  Photographs  and 
drawings  make  everything  plain. 

Hundreds  of  enthusiastic  pupils  everywhere, 
from  7  to  70  years  old,  have  learned  by  this 
successful  Method  to  play  the  Piano,  Organ, 
Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet,  Sight 
Singing,  Cello,  Trombone,  etc.  Others  are  learn 
ing  every  week,  but  in  order  to  even  more  thor- 
oughly introduce  their  SIMPLICITY  SYSTEM 
into  every  locality  at  once  they  are  making  this 
Special  Offer  through  this  magazine 

Every  reader  who  will  mail  a  letter  or  postal  card 
at  once  to  the  address  given  above  will  receive,  all 
free  and  postage  paid,  a  48  page  illustrated  Booklet 
and  full  explanation  of  this  easy  method  of  teaching 
music  quickly  and  thoroughly.  You  need  not  hesitate 
to  write;  this  reliable  Institute  is  anxious  to  send 
their  Booklet  to  everyone  to  make  known  their 
Successful  System  and  their  present  Special  Offer 
and  you  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  them  what- 
ever. Write  your  address  and  the  name  of  your 
favorite  instrument   plainly. 


As  a  first  aid  for  Burns,  Sprains, 

Strains  or  Bruises 

you  cannot  get  a 

better  remedy. 

MINARD'S 

LINIMENT 

has  shown  the  test  of 
time  and  has  given 
years  of  satisfaction 
to  its  many  users.  A 
good  internal  or  ex- 
ternal remedy  for 
man  or  beast.  Gives 
instant  relief. 
Beware  of  Imitations 
Sold  on   Its  merit* 


Ingersoll  Business  College 

All  Shorthand  and  Commercial  Subjects  taught. 

Positions  Guaranteed- 
Highest  Standard  of  Business  College  Training. 
W.  SHAVER,  Principal  Ingersoll,  Ont. 
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What  To  Eat  In  War  Time 

How    to    Make    Necessities    Attractive,     and    the    Price    of    a 

Spring  Tonic 

By  EVELYN  ENDOW 


SO  much  has  been  said  about  econo- 
mizing in  war  time  and  it  really 
seems  up  to  each  and  every  one  to 
make  some  sacrifice,  even  when  not  ne- 
cessary, when  so  very  many  people  are 
in  want.  But  unfortunately  most  of  us 
have  to  economize  whether  we  wish  to  or 
not  and  many  of  us  will  be  able  before  the 
winter  is  over  to  distinguish  very  readily 
between  those  things  which  are  absolute- 
ly necessary  and  those  which  merely  add 
to  our  comfort  in  life.  Comforts  have 
their  place  when  we  can  afford  them — 
they  should  add  in  such  a  way  to  our  life 
that  we  should  be  capable  of  greater 
things.  When  they  make  us  lazy  and  less 
capable  they  have  developed  into  luxuries 
which  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  us. 

But  it  is  of  making  the  bare  necessi- 
ties attractive  that  I  wish  to  write  you, 
of  how  to  make  cheap  attractive  dishes 
out  of  the  very  cheapest  foodstuffs.  Any- 
one can  make  an  attractive  meal  with  an 
unlimited  purse.  It  takes  thought  and 
skill  to  use  cheap  foods  only  and  not  tire 
of  them.  Also  you  must  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  false  and  true  economy. 
The  woman,  who  boasts  that  she  bought 
no  milk,  when  she  had  four  small  chil- 
dren, was  anything  but  clever  and,  no 
doubt,  paid  much  more  than  the  milk 
value  in  doctor's  bills.  The  really  brilliant 
housekeeper  will  be  the  one  who  has  her 
family  in  the  spring  hale  and  hearty  on 
the  minimum  cost. 

SEND  FOB  IT. 

You  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  you  must  have  food  to  build  and  re- 
pair the  body,  food  to  keep  it  warm  and  to 
use  up  as  energy,  and  with  small  children 
especially,  lots  of  mineral  matter  to  make 
good  bones  and  to  keep  the  blood  in  good 
condition  so  that  we  may  avoid  spring 
tonics  and  such  things.  In  a  bulletin  by 
Professor  Harcourt  there  is  a  table  of 
the  food  value  in  a  dollar's  worth  of  many 
of  our  common  foods  and  it  is  well  worth 
studying.  Oatmeal  is  shown  to  be  quite 
the  cheapest,  not  only  for  heating  but  also 
for  building.  Unfortunately  all  cannot 
eat  the  porridge  in  large  quantities  but 
most  people  who  take  outdoor  exercise 
can.  Cornmeal  is  not  in  the  list  but  is 
even  cheaper  heating  food.  Farina  does 
not  come  far  behind  these — then  comes 
potatoes  and  later  white  bread.  However, 
white  bread  is  nearly  twice  as  expensive 
as  oatmeal.  Beans,  peas  and  barley  are 
not  given  but  they  rank  right  after  the 
breakfast  foods  in  cheapness.  Beans  and 
peas  are  rightly  called  the  poor  man's 
meat.  Cheese  comes  next  and  at  current 
prices  is  about  the  same  price  as  whole 
milk  and  much  cheaper  than  beef  except 
the  very  cheapest  cuts.  Of  course  skim 
milk  and  buttermilk,  if  you  can  buy  them 
as  cheap  as  two  and  three  cents  a  quart, 
are  twice  as  cheap  as  meat  and  milk  is 
much  better  than  meat  for  small  children 


and  old  people.  Eggs  are  unfortunately 
as  dear  as  the  best  cuts  of  beef  in  winter 
time  and  even  dearer  at  times.  This  is 
most  unfortunate  for  they  are  of  such 
inestimable  worth  to  growing  children 
and  to  the  sick.  They  are  cheaper  than  a 
tonic  however. 

PLAIN    PORRIDGE   GOOD. 

The  most  reasonable  way  then  of  econo- 
mizing would  be  to  use  these  cheap, 
nourishing  foods  as  much  as  possible — 
oatmeal,  farina  or  cornmeal  with  milk 
makes  an  excellent  breakfast  with  little 
else.  Any  of  the  porridges  if  allowed  to 
cool  can  be  cut  in  strips  and  fried  and 
eaten  with  syrup  or  butter  and  sugar. 
Oatmeal  makes  excellent  cookies  which 
are  much  cheaper  than  most  cakes.  The 
following  recipe,  without  egg,  makes  a 
crisp  cookie.  Two  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of 
oatmeal,  one-half  cup  of  lard,  one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspon  of  salt,  two 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and  milk  to 
make  a  dough  firm  enough  to  roll.  Roll, 
out  with  cutter  or  in  squares  and  bake 
slowly.  Stewed  dates  put  between  two 
layers  makes  a  much  nicer  sweet. 

There  is  a  recipe  for  a  cheap  cake  going 
the  rounds  just  now  which  is  worth  giv- 
ing, especially  if  you  have  your  own  home- 
grown walnuts  to  use  in  it.  Into  a  sauce- 
pan put  one  cup  of  white  sugar,  one  cup 
of  water,  one-third  cup  lard,  one  cup 
raisins  or  nut  meat,  one  teaspoon  of  cinna- 
mon and  one  teaspoon  of  cloves  and  one 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Boil  this  together  three 
minutes  and  then  cool.  If  you  don't  cool 
it  you  will  have  a  tough  cake.  To  this  add 
one  teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  third 
of  cup  of  boiling  water,  then  two  cups  of 
flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  But 
before  leaving  breakfast  foods,  don't  for- 
get how  very  good  oatmeal  gruel  is! 
Make  a  thin  porridge  then  strain  it  and 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  Season 
with  only  salt  or  with  nutmeg  and  sugar 
and  so  on.  There  is  nothing  so  good  for  a 
nursing  mother  as  this  taken  at  bedtime. 

Cornmeal  makes  good  johnny  cake,  as 
everyone  knows,  and  almost  all  recipes 
are  cheaper  than  light  cakes.  Cornmeal 
griddle  cakes  can  be  made  without  any 
eggs.  Make  a  thin  cornmeal  porridge  with 
one  cup  of  cornmeal,  salt  and  water  or 
cornmeal  and  milk  if  you  have  plenty  of 
it.  Let  this  cool.  Add  two  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  one  cup  of  flour  sifted  with  four 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  dilute  with 
milk  until  the  mixture  spreads  well  when 
dropped  on  a  hot  pan  and  then  fry  in 
small  griddle  cakes,  using  plenty  of  good 
bacon  fat  or  other  dripping. 

Cornmeal  reminds  one  of  fresh  corn. 
It,  too,  is  very  nourishing.  We  all  know 
what  a  good  meal  it  makes  when  boiled 
on  the  cob.  The  canned  corn  is  an  excel- 
lent vegetable  but  if  baked  in  milk  and 


The  Season  For 
Discussion 


Now  is  the  time  to  discuss 
among  yourselves  the  position 
of  your  township  in  regard  to 
telephone  service.  We  stand 
ready  to  supply  you  with 
complete  information  about 
the  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  an  inde- 
pendent t  e  1  e- 
phone  system, 
either  local  or 
municipal. 

We  will  tell 
you  about  the 
s  u  c  c  e  s  ses  of 
other  companies 
and  show  you 
how  to  start 
under  conditions  that  will  in- 
sure success  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  short,  we  will  supply 
you  with  information  that  will 
keep  the  residents  of  your 
township  busy  discussing  tele- 
phone matters  for  some  time. 
Then  in  the  spring  you  will 
have  everything  in  shape  to 
proceed  with  the  building  and 
equipping  of  the  system. 

We  supply  everything  to 
completely  equip  a  telephone 
system.  Our  Made  -  in  -  Can- 
ada" telephones  are  guaran- 
teed, as  are  also  our  construc- 
tion materials.  Our  service  is 
prompt  and  efficient. 

Our  Bulletins  are  free.  The  No.  3  tells 
how  to  build  telephone  lines.  The  No.  4 
describes  our  magneto  telephones.  Write 
for  them,  and  for  any  other  telephone 
information  you  may  desire. 

Canadian  Independent 
Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

1832  Duncan  Street 
TORONTO 


Let  us  quote  you  on  your  year's  supply  of 
dry    cell   batteries — ordinary  or    igniter. 
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wide  FLARED  FLUes 
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\X/HY?:  are  the  flues 
"  in  the  "Sovereign" 
made  larger,  with 
walls  sloping  at  a 
wider  angle  than  is 
usual  in  this  stand- 
ard type  of  hot  water 
boiler? 

BECAUSE:  The  larger  flues  in  the  "Sovereign"  provide  a 
more  open  draft,  and  bring  the  heat  into  contact  with  a  greater 
area  of  the  metal  walls,  which  contain  the  water  carrying  heat 
to  the  Radiators.  The  wide  flues  in  the  "  Sovereign"  will  draw 
a  maximum  amount  of  heat  from  a  hard  coal  fire,  or,  when 
the  dampers  are  opened,  soft  coal  or  wood,  or  any  burnable 
waste  material  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  mild  seasons 
of  the  year  when  a  heavy  hard  coal  fire  is  not  necessary. 


•WESTERN  JR. 
BOILERS 


TAYLOR-FORBES 

COMPANY,  LIMITED 


"SOVEREIGN" 
RAulATOKS 


Toronto— 1088  King  Street  W«rt. 
Montreal— 246  Craig   St.   Weit 
Vancouver— 1070  Homer  Street. 
Winnipeg— Vulcan   Iron   Worka. 


Calgary— P.    D.    McLaren,   Ltd.,   622   Ninth    Ave. 
St.  John,  N.B.— W.  H.  Campbell,  16  Water  St. 
Quebec,   Que. — Mechanics'   Supply  Co. 
Hamilton,  Ont. — W.  W.  Taylor,  17  Stanley  Ave. 


Head  Office  and  Foundries:  Guelph,  Canada 


INCREASE   YOUR  ESTATE3|IN|]1915]:BY  $5,000 

You  can  do  this  at  a  cost  of  only  2  %  at  age  20,  2  x/i%  at  age 
30,   3V4%  at  age  40,  and  a  little]  higher  at  older  ages. 

MAKE  TO-DAY  SUFFICIENT  PROVISION  FOR  TO-MORROW. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


TORONTO.  CANADA 


N.B.— Write  to-day  for  rates. 


cheese   added   it  is  such   a  good  supper 
dish. 

Potatoes  can  be  cooked  in  so  many 
ways.  The  nicest  way  is  probably  peeled 
and  baked  in  the  greasy  pan  with  a  joint. 
Raw  ones  cut  in  the  thinnest  slices  and 
fried  in  plenty  of  fat  are  good,  as  well  as 
those  baked  in  their  skins.  But  for  the 
supper  dish  which  can  always  be  varied  a 
little,  there  is  none  so  good  as  scalloped 
potatoes.  Cut  cooked  potatoes  in  slices, 
put  in  a  layer,  add  seasoning,  sprinkle 
with  flour  and  repeat  until  the  dish  is 
full.  Cover  with  milk,  sprinkle  on  bread 
crumbs  and  bake.  Uncooked  potatoes 
done  the  same  way  take  much  longer  to 
cook.  To  the  potatoes  may  be  added  left- 
over meat,  left-over  fish  or  cheese  or  the 
potato-layer  may  be  alternated  with  a 
layer  of  another  vegetable  such  as  corn, 
tomato,  and  so  on.  Some  people  always 
add  the  flour  and  milk  cooked  together  to 
a  white  sauce  and  probably  it  is  best  if 
you  have  not  a  can  with  fine  holes  to  dust 
in  the  flour  evenly.  Butter  improves  any 
of  these  dishes. 

BEAN  SOUP  FOR  WINTER. 

Beans  and  peas  should  be  bought  in 
large  quantities  by  the  economical  house- 
keeper and  used  liberally  in  either  soup 
made  from  meat  or  in  milk  soups.  Always 
soak  over  night  and  for  milk  soups  put 
them  through  a  coarse  sieve  after  cook- 
ing well.  In  meat  soups  it  is  a  good  meth- 
od to  mash  them  well  with  a  potato- 
masher.  Always  season  these  soups  well. 
Use  onion,  carrot,  parsley,  ground  pepper, 
peppercorns,  mace  and  so  on  and  make  the 
rest  of  the  flavor  of  the  vegetables  by 
frying  them  first  in  a  little  butter  or 
bacon  fat.  One  can  make  such  excellent 
bean  or  pea  soups  with  a  little  trouble 
and  they  are  quite  nourishing  enough 
alone  for  supper.  A  pork  bone  makes  an 
excellent  foundation  for  bean  soup.  Succo- 
tash is  good.  It  is  hot  boiled  corn  cut  off 
the  cob  and  an  equal  quantity  of  boiled 
beans  reheated  with  salt  and  butter. 
Canned  corn  will  do  as  well.  A  very  little 
minced  meat  or  fish  may  be  added  to  make 
an  excellent  supper  dish.  Baked  beans 
are  cheap  to  buy  now,  but  home-baked 
ones  are  better  if  well  done.  A  little 
sugar,  molasses  and  mustard  add  to  fla- 
vor. Beans  make  a  good  foundation  for  a 
substantial  salad  but,  of  course,  in  cold 
weather  we  prefer  hot  dishes. 

Cheese  has  an  advantage  over  even  the 
cheapest  cuts  of  beef  because  it  keeps  so 
well.  One  can  make  delicious  rarebits 
with  it  but  to  make  them  cheap  one  can 
use  much  less  cheese  than  most  recipes 
require.  Try  using  one  tablespoon  of  flour 
added  to  one  tablespoon  of  melted  butter, 
one  teaspoon  of  mustard  and  a  half-tea- 
spoon of  salt.  To  this  add  one  cup  of  milk 
and  a  speck  of  cayenne.  Boil  a  few  min- 
utes. Add  one  cup  or  less  of  grated  cheese 
and  stir  until  it  melts.  Pour  over  toast. 
A  stringy  rarebit  is  due  to  lack  of  fat  in 
cheese  and  can  be  remedied  by  adding 
more  butter.  Strained  tomatoes  or  stewed 
whole  tomatoes  added  to  cheese  rarebit 
just  before  serving  is  good. 

Macaroni  and  cheese  or  rice  and  cheese 
can  be  served  in  many  ways.  Boil  your 
macaroni  or  rice  and  pour  over  it  cheese 
melted  in  a  white  sauce  made  of  flour, 
milk  and  salt.    Or  put  the  macaroni  or 
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rice  in  layers  in  baking  dish,  sprinkle  on 
each  layer  flour,  pepper  and  salt  and  bits 
of  cheese.  Pour  over  this  milk  and  bake. 
The  Italians  and  the  Greeks  boil  the 
macaroni  or  rice  and  then  into  a  frying 
pan  put  butter  or  dripping.  When  hot  fry 
onions  and  tomatoes  together.  Into  this 
put  cheese  cut  in  small  pieces  to  melt. 
Season  well  and  pour  over  the  macaroni 
or  rice.  This  same  mixture  of  onion,  to- 
mato, cheese  and  seasoning  makes  a  de- 
licious dish  with  eggs.  Poach  the  eggs 
in  the  mixture.  Lift  eggs  on  to  a  platter 
and  pour  the  mixture  over  them.  If  the 
onions  are  fried  till  brown  before  the  to- 
mato is  added  it  gives  a  better  flavor. 
MILK  PUDDINGS. 

The  person  who  has  plenty  of  milk  to 
cook  with  has  such  an  advantage.  If  you 
use  it  liberally  the  meat  bill  will  be  re- 
duced without  any  other  effort.  Use  milk 
soups— not  only  vegetable  soups  made 
with  milk  but  add  a  cup  or  two  of  milk 
to  beef  soups.  No  farmer's  wife  should 
have  less  than  a  dozen  milk  pudding  re- 
cipes. Do  give  them  in  preference  to  much 
pie.  Tapioca,  rice,  sago,  bread  and  corn- 
starch are  the  commonest.  Sweeten  them 
and  flavor  them  differently.  Use  fruits, 
especially  apples,  cooked  in  them  or 
grated  lemon  rind,  or  orange  rind — add 
eggs  when  you  can.  If  you  butter  toast  or 
dry  bread  it  greatly  improves  bread  pud- 
ding. Any  cereal  cooked  in  milk,  sweet- 
ened and  flavored  makes  such  a  good  pud- 
ding for  small  children.  Remember  but- 
termilk is  just  as  valuable  in  cooking  and 
even  more  valuable  for  drinking,  as  the 
healthy  lactic  acid  bacteria  crowd  out  the 
bad  germs  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Very  cheap  flour  dishes  can  be  made 
which  are  very  filling  when  the  rest  of 
the  meal  is  sufficiently  nourishing. 
Dumplings  are  exceedingly  cheap.  Mix 
to  one  cup  of  flour  two  level  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder  and  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  sufficient  water  or  milk  to  make  a 
very  soft  dough.  Drop  in  the  boiling  stew 
in  small  spoonfuls,  cover  quickly  and  boil 
steadily  for  twenty  minutes  and  don't  let 
your  curiosity  make  you  even  peek  at 
them  till  they  are  done.  Instead  of  pastry 
tops  for  deep  apple  pies  use  a  very  slack 
biscuit  dough.  It  is  cheaper  and  is  made 
in  half  the  time. 

Very  cheap  fish  can  be  found  on  the 
market  now  if  bought  in  small  kegs.  Also 
meat  is  much  cheaper  if  bought  by  the 
quarter  when  the  weather  permits.  An 
endless  amount  could  be  written  on  mak- 
ing cheap  cuts  of  beef  attractive.  Work 
out  a  new  recipe  for  yourself  and  you 
will  learn  a  wonderful  lot  about  cooking. 

In  conclusion  keep  certain  things  in 
mind.  Use  the  cheap  foodstuffs  as  much 
as  possible  but  change  your  method  of 
cooking  and  flavoring  as  much  as  possible. 
Learn  to  season  well  and  to  mix  flavors 
intelligently.  Use  milk  liberally  if  you 
have  it.  Remember  that  a  quart  of  milk 
is  quite  as  valuable  to  you  as  a  quart  of 
oysters.  Substitute  a  cheaper  fat  than 
butter  if  you  have  a  strong  flavoring 
which  would  almost  hide  the  fine  butter 
flavor  anyway.  And  above  all  things  keep 
the  family  well.  Remember  that,  doctor's 
bills  and  the  loss  of  time  to  the  sick  per- 
son and  to  the  one  who  nurses  amount  to 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  cost  of  good 
food. 
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FARMERS'  BUSINESS 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every 
facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including 
the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 
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Made  itv  Canada 


All-Ready  For  Indoor  Use 

Jamieson's  Pure  Prepared  Paints  are 
Always  Ready  for  Use 

Any_  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  use 
Jamieson's  paints  with  results  equal  to  that  of  an 
expert. 

Why  not  improve  the  shut-in  days  by  brightening  up 
the  home  with  some  Jamieson's  Paint?  You  will  find 
it  a  pleasant  recreation  from  the  daily  hum-drum.  Try 
some  around  the  house  to  day. 

No  trouble — all  ready  to  use 

Made-in-Canada      for      you.        Order      from      your 
dealer    or    write   us    for    color    schemes,    free. 

R.  C.  JAMIESON    &    CO.,    LIMITED 

Montreal  Established  1858  Vancouver 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.    Dods  &  Company,  [Limited 


Your  Money  Should  Earn 

If  you  are  getting  less  than  7%  on  your  investment  you  are  losing  money  every  day 

Invest  your  money  where  you  get  absolute  safety  with  greater  earning  power.  This  security  is 
backed  up  by  a  long-established  and  substantial  manufacturing  business,  embracing  a  number 
of  the  most  modem  plants  in  existence,  that  has  always  paia  interest,  and  the  investor 
shares  in  all  profits,  and  interest  is  paid  twice  a  year,  on  1st  June  and  December. 
You  share  in  the  profits  in  addition  to  the  larger  earning  capacity  and  safety,  with  the  privilege 
of  withdrawing  investment  at  any  time  after  one  year  with  not  less  than  7%  on  60  days'  notice. 
Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  and  make  your  dollar  earn  more. 

NATIONAL   SECURITIES   CORPORATION,  LIMITED 


CONFEDERATION  LIFE  BUILDING 


TORONTO.  ONTARIO 
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It's  false  economy  to  starve  the  shingles  by  neglecting 
to  give  them  a  timely  coat  of  some  reliable  preservative. 
The  best  way  to  make  them  last  is  to  treat  them 
thoroughly  with 

Anchor  Shingle  Stain 

It  is  made  from  coal  tar  creosote  oil,  famous  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  decay  in  wood,  combined  with  permanent 
colors.  There  is  another  important  ingredient;  the 
creosote  and  colors  are  held  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the 
wood  by  our  Special  China-Linseed  Binding  Oil;  thus 
Anchor  Shingle  Stains  have  a  permanency  unknown  to 
average  stains. 

In  them  you  get  a  rare  combination  - 
thorough  protection  of  the  shingles  and 
lasting  colors,  hence  greater  and  more 
enduring  satisfaction. 

Ask  y°ur  dealer  or  write 
to  us  for  colors  and  details. 


amssE 


LIMITED 

Winnipeg 


Would  you  like  to  cut  your 
Coal  Bills  in  Half? 

Here's  a  way  that  enables  you  to  do  so 

r\ISCARD  your  old,  unsatisfactory  range  and  replace 
•'-'  it  with  a  "Supreme"  Range.  The  Supreme  is  so 
economical  in  fuel  consumption  and  radiates  such  com- 
forting warmth  that  we  are  able  to  give  you  an  abso- 
lute guarantee  to  save  from  25%  to  50%  of  your  coal 
bill. 

Furthermore,  the  "Supreme"  Range  is  excellent  for  good 
cooking  and  baking.  It  is  especially  constructed  to  jrivr 
the  maximum  amount  of  lieat  evenly  distributed  with 
the   minimum   of  fuel   consumption. 

On  request  we'll  send  you  our  catalog  "8,"  which 
explains  the  fuel-saving  features.  We'll  also  send 
vou  the  name  of  a  "Supreme"  dealer  nearest  you, 
*"   you  ran   investigate. 

Supreme  Heating-  Company,     Welland,  Ontario 


Twisting  Trails 

Continued  from  Page  34. 

safe  to  speak.  "He'll  never  let  us  get 
away  alive  when  he  finds  out  what  I  have 
done." 

As  they  spoke  they  saw  the  light  ex- 
tinguished and  then  heard  the  creak  of  a 
foot  on  the  doorstep. 

"He's  coming,"  whispered  Stover,  peer- 
ing behind  him. 

The  dark  clouds  had  thickened  until  the 
storm  was  ready  to  break.  As  Stover  fin- 
ished speaking,  the  first  sharp  flash  of 
lightning  came.  It  revealed  Fowler  stand- 
ing at  his  cabin  door.  At  the  moment  of 
the  flash  he  was  looking  directly  at  them. 
He  started;  and  Stover  knew  that  they 
were  seen. 

In  the  crash  of  thunder  and  intense 
darkness  that  followed  the  flash,  he 
turned  and  ran,  dragging  Rea  by  the 
hand.  He  thought  he  heard  the  report  of 
a  revolver,  but  he  did  not  stop  until  they 
had  reached  the  road.  Then  he  looked 
back.  Another  flash  revealed  Fowler  just 
emerging  from  the  path.  He  had  not  seen 
them  and  Stover  and  Rea  ran  up  the  road 
away  from  the  lake.  A  third  flash  must 
have  revealed  them  to  the  superintendent, 
for  they  heard  two  shots,  and  Rea,  her 
hand  in  Stover's,  felt  him  wince. 

"He's  hit  you,"  she  cried. 

"Never  mind  'till  we  get  out  of  this. 
We  must  leave  the  road  and  circle  back 
to  the  lake." 

He  turned  off  and  entered  the  brush. 
Bursting  through  and  dragging  Rea  be- 
hind him,  he  suddenly  emerged  in  a 
cleared  space.  A  distant  lightning  flash 
dimly  revealed  the  entrance  of  a  tunnel 
driven  straight  into  a  hill.  Fowler,  leav- 
ing the  road  behind  them,  could  be  heard 
crashing  through  the  brush. 

"There's  only  one  thing  to  do,"  Stover 
whispered.  And  he  led  Rea  to  the  tun- 
nel's mouth. 

Twenty  feet  inside  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment. Their  pursuer  was  heard  rushing 
on  across  the  clearing.  Fumbling  for  the 
sides  of  the  tunnel  and  stepping  cautious- 
ly, they  silently  made  their  way  farther 
and  farther  from  the  entrance. 

Frequently  they  paused  to  listen  but 
they  did  not  hear  signs  of  pursuit.  Satis- 
fied that  Fowler  had  not  followed  them 
into  the  mine,  Stover  stopped. 

"Stay  here  while  I  go  to  the  entrance 
to  see  if  it  is  being  guarded,"  he  said.  "It 
may  be  that  Fowler  thought  we  went  on 
up  the  hillside.  I  hardly  think  he'll  dare 
to  enlist  anyone  else  in  the  pursuit,  as  it 
might  prove  embarrassing  to  him  if  they 
caught  us.  We  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  back  to  the  canoe  in  this  storm." 

"Wait,"  said  Rea  as  he  started,  "I'm 
sorry  for  having  thought  otherwise  of  you 
than  I  do  now.  I  wanted  to  tell  you — "  and 
she  groped  in  the  darkness  for  his  hand. 

He  remained  silent  nor  did  he  return 
the  slight  pressure  of  her  fingers.  In  the 
blackness  he  could  feel  the  girl  near  him, 
could  hear  her  gentle  breathing.  He 
thought  of  what  she  had  done  in  the  few 
hours  since  he  had  first  seen  her,  of  the 
courage  and  cleverness  she  had  displayed. 
And  then  he  thought  of  Jerry  Forbes,  the 
best  friend  he  had. 
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"I  had  forgotten  it,"  he  said  huskily. 
"It  was  only  natural.  I  hope  that  my 
future  actions  will  make  you  forget  it." 
And  he  started  silently  back  toward  the 
tunnel  entrance. 

When  one  hundred  feet  from  the  mouth 
he  heard  someone  coming  and  flattened 
himself  against  the  wall.  In  the  raging 
storm  and  intense  darkness,  he  could  not 
see  the  opening.  For  two  minutes  he  re- 
mained, scarcely  breathing.  Plainly  he 
could  hear  sounds  but  they  did  not  come 
nearer.  Suddenly  he  realized  the  truth. 
Someone  was  working  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel. 

Slowly  he  crawled  to  within  fifty  feet  of 
the  entrance.  There  he  waited  for  a  flash 
of  lightning  to  reveal  who  it  was  and  what 
he  was  doing.  In  a  moment  it  came,  and 
he  saw  Fowler  stooping  over  a  box.  A 
match  flared  in  the  darkness  that  fol- 
lowed and  he  heard  a  voice: 

"I  guess  that'll  tie  them  up  for  some 
time." 

Fowler  ran  from  the  entrance.  The  en- 
suing silence  was  broken  by  a  sputtering 
and  a  sizzling.  Standing,  up  Stover  saw  a 
red  spark,  a  red  spark  that  sent  out  tiny 
white  ones. 

For  a  moment  he  could  not  move.  Then, 
with  a  rush,  he  started  toward  the  tun- 
nel's mouth. 

Suddenly  the  red  spark  grew  to  a  red 
line.   He  stopped  and  wheeled. 

"Lie  down,  quick!    Lie — " 

His  shout  was  drowned  in  a  roar  that 
grew  and  grew  and  by  a  blast  of  air 
sweeping  into  the  tunnel  that  threw  him 
flat  on  his  face  and  rushed  past  to  where 
he  had  left  Rea. 
• 

CHAPTER   X. 

p  EA  STRAINE,  tired  out  by  the 
■"^-  physical  and  mental  exertions  of  the 
past  twenty-four  hours,  sat  down  on  the 
floor  of  the  tunnel  when  Stover  left  her. 
This,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  far  from 
the  tunnel's  mouth,  and  was  leaning 
against  the  wall  in  a  small  fissure  or  al- 
cove, saved  her  from  injury. 

The  mental  shock  following  the  blast 
was  greater  than  the  physical.  She  sat 
still,  trying  to  determine  what  had  hap- 
pened. Her  first  thought  was  of  Stover. 
She  knew  there  had  been  an  explosion  and 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel. Had  he  been  hurt,  killed  or — ? 

He  had  had  time  to  reach  the  mouth,  to 
get  out,  before  the  explosion  came.  Had 
it  been  part  of  his  plan?  Indignation  sup- 
planted fear,  made  her  forget  her  weari- 
ness, even  the  danger  of  her  position.  Sto- 
ver, in  his  rush  through  the  darkness,  had 
led  her  purposely  to  the  tunnel  and  then 
had  abandoned  her  while  he  and  Fowler 
closed  the  tunnel  with  dynamite. 

"This  is  probably  an  abandoned  tun- 
nel," she  thought,  "and — " 

Her  situation  suddenly  assumed 
definite  form.  She  was  trapped  and  not 
only  trapped,  but  would  be  left  to  die  of 
starvation.  There  never  would  be  a  trace 
of  her.  The  storm  would  wipe  out  any 
foot-prints  she  may  have  left  since  land- 
ing at  the  mine.  She  had  come  after  dark 
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Electric-Weldled  Trace  Chain 


25%  Stronger  than  any  other  make 


Tested  at 

the  Factory. 


25% 


More  Weld. 
More  Wear. 


Guaranteed 
by  the  Factory. 


Sold  by  Jobbers.  Handled  by  Dealers. 

MADE  BY 

McKinnon  Chain  Co.    ST  CAoTNHTAR,NES 


BUFFALO, 
N.Y. 


RUN  ON  COAL  OIL— 6  CENTS  FOR  10  HOURS 

Ellis  Engines  develop  more  power  on  cheap  lamp  oil  than  other  engines  do  on  high  pri  ed  easoline.  Wi'l 
also  o  e>ate  succe-sfudy  on  distillate  petrol  alcohol  or  gasoline.  Strongest,  sinu lest,  most  powerful 
engines  n  ade  ;  only  th  ee  working  part*.  No  cranking,  no  excessive  weight, 
no  carbonizing  >*«  vih   .'inn    eosv  n.  n.iorne. 


Horizontal    Engine 


NGINE 


Have  patent  throttle,  giving  three  engines  in  one;  force  teed  oner;  automobile  i>pe  murtier;  ball-betring 
governor  adjustable  whi  e  running  and  other  exclusive  features.     Every  engine  sent  on  3J  days'  approval 
with  freight  and  duty  paid.     10  yea:  guarantee. 
Write  for  1915  catalog:  "  Engine  Facts,"  showing  new  models  with  special  prices. 

Shipments  made  from  Windsor,  Ont.   ELLIS  ENGINE  CO.,  2859  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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|VFoU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 

J  1    of  stumps  a  day.    No  stumps 

can    resist    the     Hercules. 

Doubles     land    value— enables 

yon  to  make  $1200.00  on  40 acres 

the  first  year  afti-r  stumps  are 

J  out — ami  $750.00  in  crops 

leztry  ye;\r  after.    Get  the 

[proof.    Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 
Book  tells  all  the 
facts — shows  many- 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners— tells  all 
about  the  many  Her- 
cules features.  We'll 
also  quote  yon  a  special  money-saving  price 
Drooosition  that  mil  interest  you.  Address 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co..  1132  23rd  St..  Centerville.  lowi 


Made  in  Canada 

The  Best  in 
the  world 


The  Champion  Feed 
Grinder,  a  practical  ma- 
chine that  saves  money 
for  the  farmer.  With  a 
"Champion"  a  farmer 
can  do  his  grinding 
easily  right  in  his  own 
barn.  Built  in  differ- 
ent sizes  to  suit  farm- 
ers and  millers.  The 
Champion  Oat  Crasher 
is  also  manufactured  by 


Feed  Grinder 


Write  for  our  Catalogues.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  learning:  what  these  two  machines 
can    save   you    in   time   and    money. 

S.  VESSOT  &  CO.,   Joliette,   Quebec 

Sole  Manufacturers 
Sold    by    International    Harvester    Co.    of 

Canada,   Limited 

London,  Ont. :  Hamilton,  Ont. ;  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  Montreal, 
Que.;  St.  John,  N.B. ;  Brandon.  Man.;  Winnipeg, 
Man. ;  Calgary,  Alta. ;  Edmonton,  Alta. ;  Regina,  Sask. ; 
Saskatoon,    Sask. 


GO 


Will  Lessen 
Your  Veterinary  Bills 

Sure  remedy'  for  common  ailments, 
namely,  broken-wind,  cough  and  skin 
diseases.     50c  a  bottle. 

J.    B.    MORIN,   Druggist   and  Chemist 

?,W/-t   It.  Joseph   St.,       -       -       Quelxe.   Canada. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

ire  promptly  relieved   witli   inexpensive  home  treatment.     It  ab- 
solutely   remove*    the    pain,     swelling,     tiredness,     and    disease. 
Full  particulars  on   receipt  of  stamp. 
W.   F.    yorvc;     P.D  I       VK   I.ymans   Building,   Montreal,   Can. 


and  none  except  Fowler  and  Stover  and 
George  knew  she  was  there. 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  left 
Vermilion,  Rea  became  wholly  a  young 
woman.  Tears  came  quickly  and  freely. 
Once  her  hold  on  herself  had  slipped,  she 
wept  hysterically  and  it  was  five  minutes 
before  her  sobbing  ceased.  Then  she 
shook  her  head  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"The  gas!"  she  whispered,  snuffing  the 
air  for  the  odor  of  the  burned  explosive. 
It  came  to  her  faintly,  but  more  percep- 
tible was  a  breath  of  cold  air  from  be- 
hind. She  turned  the  side  of  her  wet 
cheek  and  felt  it.  Cold  air  was  blowing 
through  the  tunnel  and  toward  the 
mouth ! 

Stumbling  in  the  darkness,  she  made 
her  way  toward  the  entrance.  There  was 
the  possibility  of  a  crevice  not  filled  by 
rock  brought  down  by  the  blast.  When 
she  neared  the  mouth  she  walked  more 
slowly.  Her  foot  caught  something  soft 
and  she  fell  forward  onto  Stover's  body. 

Contrition,  not  joy  that  he  was  there: 
nor  fear  that  he  was  dead,  was  her  first 
emotion.  The  man  she  had  doubted,  the 
man  she  had  believed  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  trapping  her  in  the  tunnel,  had 
not  only  been  honest  in  his  efforts  to  aid 
her,  but  he  had  sacrificed  his  life  as  well ! 

Quickly  she  reached  toward  the  body, 
lying  on  the  cold,  hard  floor  of  rock.  She 
groped  for  a  wrist  and  there  was  a  little 
exclamation  of  joy  when  she  felt  the 
strong  beats  of  his  pulse.  A  brief  exami- 
nation showed  that  neither  arms  nor  legs 
were  broken.  She  could  not  feel  blood  on 
his  face  or  head. 

Rea  remembered  that  she  had  stepped 
into  a  small  pool  of  water  just  before 
striking  the  body  with  her  feet.  Reaching 
back,  she  made  a  cup  of  her  hands  and 
sprinkled  the  cold  drops  on  Stover's  fore- 
head and  face. 

In  a  minute  she  felt  him  move  slightly. 
Then,  in  the  stillness  of  the  tunnel,  she 
heard  his  voice. 

"Are  you  hurt?" 

"No,"  she  whispered.  "Lie  still.  You 
have  been  stunned.  You  will  feel  better 
soon." 

She  sprinkled  more  water  on  his  face 
and  lifted  his  head  to  her  lap. 

"He  trapped  us,"  she  heard  Stover 
whisper.  "Blew  in  the  tunnel  mouth  so 
that  it  filled  up.  Maybe  we  can  get  out 
when  daylight  comes." 

The  stillness  following  his  words  was 
broken  by  the  hollow  sound  of  falling 
rock.  Again  it  came  and  again.  Then 
there  was  silence.  The  man  and  the  girl 
waited  breathlessly,  wondering. 

"Fool!"  exclaimed  Stover  suddenly; 
and  he  rose  quickly  to  his  feet.  "I'm  a 
fool.  That  was  Fowler  filling  up  a  small 
hole  that  remained.  We  might  at  least 
have  talked  with  him  and  made  terms. 
Now  there  is  no  chance." 

"It's  my  fault,"  said  Rea.  "I  might 
have  known.  After  the  blast  I  felt  a  cold 
draught  of  air  blowing  toward  the  tunnel 
mouth.  I  might  have  known  it  escaped 
there.     Now  it  is  too  late." 
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"Cold  air!"  exclaimed  Stover.  "Toward 
the  mouth!  That  cold  air  comes  from 
somewhere.  Perhaps  there's  another  end 
to  this  tunnel,  beyond  the  hill,  or  a  con- 
nection with  another  tunnel.  Come.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose.  We  must  get  there 
first." 

"But  you,"  she  protested.  "You  are 
hurt.  You  can't  do  anything  now." 

"I'm  all  right,"  he  declared,  groping  for 
her  hand  and  leading  her  on  in  the  dark- 
ness. "My  head's  feeling  funny  but  we 
can  move.    Come." 

They  went  on  and  on,  far  past  the  spot 
where  Stover  had  left  her.  Finally  their 
feet  touched  loose  pieces  of  rock  and  their 
path  was  blocked.  Striking  a  match,  Sto- 
ver saw  that  the  tunnel  was  filled  with 
broken  rock.  As  he  stared,  dismayed,  at 
the  pile  reaching  up  from  the  floor,  he 
felt  the  cold  air  rush  down  the  surface 
of  the  barrier.  Looking  up  he  saw,  by  the 
last  flicker  of  the  match,  a  slight  opening 
at  the  top. 

"Stand  here  a  moment,"  he  said  and 
then  scrambled  up  to  the  top  of  the  tunnel. 

For  five  minutes  he  worked  steadily, 
tearing  down  loose  pieces  of  rock.  Then, 
calling  from  the  tunnel's  roof,  he  said: 

"Climb  up  here.  I  think  we  can  crawl 
through.  Where  to  I  don't  know,  but  it 
is  the  only  chance." 

She  was  quickly  by  his  side. 

"You  will  have  to  lie  down  and  crawl," 
he  said.  "I'll  go  first." 

Soon  he  called  from  ahead : 

"It's  all  right.  I'm  down  in  the  tunnel 
again." 

Rea  followed  with  difficulty,  her  skirts 
hampering  her  movements  as  she 
squirmed  forward.  At  last  she  felt  his 
hand  and  was  helped  down  to  the  level 
floor  of  the  tunnel.  Cautiously  they  went 
forward.  Stover's  foot  struck  a  piece  of 
tin. 

"Here's  a  miner's  lamp,"  he  cried, 
reaching  down. 

It  proved  to  be  a  candle  in  a  head 
fastening.  He  struck  a  match  and  lit  the 
wick. 

As  the  light  flared  dimly  they  saw  the 
floor  and  roof  and  the  walls  of  the  tunnel 
where  they  stood.  But  ahead,  though  the 
floor  extended  as  far  as  the  light  zone, 
there  were  no  walls,  no  roof. 

They  walked  slowly  forward.  Stover 
spoke;  and  the  sound  was  a  rumble  rather 
than  a  voice. 

"We're  in  a  cavern!"  he  exclaimed. 
"This  is  where  the  cold  air  came  from. 
That  air  must  come — .  I  believe  there  is 
a  chance  yet.  This  cave  must  have  a 
mouth  somewhere.    If  we  can  get  out — " 

"But  Fowler  must  know  that." 

"Yes,  but  he  thinks  this  end  of  the  tun- 
nel was  blocked.  It  was  nearly.  He  never 
suspected  that,  if  we  survived  the  explo- 
sion, we  could  get  through  to  the  cave." 

"What  white  walls  and  ceiling!"  Rea 
said. 

They  were  in  a  room  twenty  feet  high, 
twice  as  wide  and  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
long.  Stover  walked  to  one  side  and  ex- 
amined the  wall  in  the  light  of  his  candle. 
He  moved  on,  paused,  moved  on  again, 
stopping  every  few  feet.  Rea  followed 
until  he  reached  the  other  end. 
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Business  of  Farming: 

By  WILLIAM  C.  SMITH 

.4  UTHOR  OF 

"How  to  Grow  100  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre  on  Worn  Soil" 

PRICE  $2.15,  POSTAGE  PAID 


J?  ARMING  is  our  biggest  business.  It 
feeds  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
ia  the  basis  of  at!  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, and  therefore  should  receive  our 
biggest  consideration  and  be  safeguarded 
by  our  best  brains  and  legislation. 


JN  these  days  of  worn  and  worn-out 
soils  and  the  abandoned  farm,  with 
the  most  improved  labor-saving  farm 
machinery,  the  business  of  farming  needs 
brains  more  than  brawn,  that  our  soils 
may  be  rescued  from  the  wilderness  of 
wasted  fertility  that  has  stifled  them. 


The  Author,  Mr.  Win.  C.  Smith,  is  a  practical  farmer.  He  has  demonstrated 
in  a  practical  way  the  possibility  of  rejuvenating  worn  soil  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  farm.  His  volume,  "THE  BUSINESS  OF  FARMING,"  in 
its  simple  and  direct  manner,  gives  one  facts  of  farm  operation  in  every  depart- 
ment that  are  available.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  new  volume  contains  a 
history  of  the  science  of  farming  from  the  dawn  of  creation  to  the  present 
time.  Among  the  chapters  following  this  are:  "By-Products  of  the  Farm," 
"Utility  and  Conservation,"  "Farm  Bookkeeping,"  "Real  Cost  of  Operation," 
"Care  of  Machinery,"  "Home  Building  on  the  Farm,"  "Importance  of  Live 
Stock,"  "Net  Results  in  Feeding  of  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep,"  and  many  other 
valuable  Chapters. 

"THE  BUSINESS  OF  FARMING,"  by  Wm.  C.  Smith,  author  of  "How 
to  Grow  100  Bushels  of  Corn  Per  Acre  on  Worn  Soil,"  is  a  practical  book 
by  a  practical  man,  covering  every  subject  of  necessary  knowledge  for  those 
interested  to  the  slightest  degree  in  Agriculture.  This  book  is  encyclopedic 
in  its  completeness  and  utility. 

Dignified  binding.    Handsomely  illustrated 
with  38  full-page  illustrations,  $2.15. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Technical  Book  Deportment:  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 


"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  as  he  hur- 
ried back. 

Down  the  other  side  he  came,  stopping 
frequently  and  once  chipping  something    | 
loose  with  his  knife.   At  last  he  returned 
to  her. 

"See  that,"  he  said,  holding  out  a  small 
object. 

"It's  gold!"  she  cried. 

"Yes,  gold,  and  there  seems  to  be  any 
amount  of  it.  No  wonder  Fowler  wanted 
to  get  hold  of  this  mine.  There  is  any 
quantity  in  this  room  alone.  The  walls, 
floor  and  ceiling  are  nearly  all  quartz. 
It  will  run  thousands  to  the  ton.  Miss 
Sumner,  I  congratulate  you.  You  will  be 
a  famous  heiress.  And  you  may  be  sure 
I  will  let  your  father  know  how  much  he 
owes  to  his  daughter." 

"Don't,"  said  Rea.  "It  was  only  what 
had  to  be  done.  You  are  the  one  who 
should  profit  by  this.  It  was  you  who  dis- 
covered the  cave.  I  will  see  that — that — 
father  knows  all  about  it,"  and  she 
laughed  as  if  to  herself.  "But  we  are  not 
out  yet." 

"There  is  a  passage  here.  We  should 
reach  the  mouth  if  we  keep  this  cold  cur- 
rent of  air  always  in  our  faces." 

For  two  hours  they  groped  about  in  the 
darkness.  Frequently  they  were  in  rooms 
so  high  their  light  did  not  reach  to  the 
ceiling.  They  passed  through  smaller 
rooms  with  gold-laden  quartz  walls.  Sev- 
eral times  they  lost  the  current  of  air 
entirely  and  retraced  their  steps. 

Finally,  when  both  had  become  nearly 
exhausted  from  scrambling  over  rocks,  up 
and  down  steep  inclines,  and  from  the  sus- 
pense and  excitement,  they  saw  a  dim 
light  ahead. 

In  her  eagerness  Rea  did  not  see  that 
Stover  lagged.  Only  when  she  was  near 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  the  lamp  was 
dimmed  did  she  know  he  was  behind. 
Turning,  she  saw  him  stagger,  and  she 
reached  him  just  as  he  fell  forward. 
Partly  breaking  the  fall  of  his  body,  she 
lowered  his  head  to  the  rock  floor. 

A  quick  examination  showed  that  he 
had  only  fainted,  and  she  hurried  toward 
the  entrance. 

Dawn  was  breaking.  At  first  she 
could  not  see  anything,  and  then  discov- 
ered that  bushes  almost  completely  hid 
the  cave.  She  pushed  through  these  and 
found  herself  on  a  flat  rock  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  a  lake  and  immedi- 
ately over  it.  A  loosened  stone  rolled 
down,  clattering,  to  splash  into  the  water. 
A  dog  barked,  and  then  another.  She 
drew  back  toward  the  brush,  looking  in 
the  direction  of  the  dogs. 

Below  her,  in  a  small  cleared  space, 
just  back  from  a  sand  beach,  she  saw  an 
Indian  teepee.  As  she  looked,  the 
blanket  flap  over  the  door  was  pushed 
aside,  and  an  Indian  stepped  out. 

As  he  straightened  from  the  doorway 
he  looked  at  the  girl  but  gave  no  other 
indication  of  having  seen  her.  He 
turned  to  the  dogs,  speaking  to  them 
sharply,  and  they  retreated,  growling,  to 
the  teepee. 

"Bring  me  some  water,  quick,"  called 
Rea. 

To  Be  Continued. 
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An  Ice-House  For  $50.00 

How  to  Build  a  Cheap    Ice-house  on  Any  Farm 
By  W.  E.  FRUDDEN 


$ 


-Cross  fccnoM-r 


MATERIAL  for  a  ten-ton  ice-house 
can  be  had  for  fifty  dollars.  In 
many  sections  of  the  country, 
farmers  can  obtain  ice  for  merely  the 
expense  of  gathering.  The  farm  needs  an 
ice  supply  far  more  than  the  city.  Not 
only  is  the  housewife  aided  in  keeping 
the  butter  fresh  dur- 
ing the  summer  and 
other  table  necessi- 
ties, but  also  the 
cream  which  is  to  be 
sold  can  be  kept  cool- 
ed to  the  proper  tem- 
perature. Those  who 
have  made  ice  cream 
on  the  farm  begin  to 
realize  the  value  of 
an  ice  supply.  It 
Tiakes  farm  life  more 
agreeable. 

The  outside  dimen- 
sions of  a  good, cheap 
ice-house  are  ten-foot 
square  and  ten-foot 
high.  This  allows  for 
a  seven-foot  cube  of 
ice  stored  in  the  cen- 
ter and  surrounded 
by  about  three  feet 
of  sawdust  on  all 
sides.  .One  ton  of  ice 
requires  about 
thirty-five  cubic  feet 
of  storage  space.  The 
storing  of  ice  on  the 
farm  is-  not  at  all  a 
complicated  job. 
Build  on  a  high,  well- 
drained  piece  of 
ground  or  put  in  a 
line  of  drain  tile  to 
carry  off  any  excess 
water. 

Twelve-foot  cedar 
posts  form  the  foun- 
dation and  the  up- 
rights of  this  ten-ton 
farm  ice-house.  Nine 
posts  will  be  needed  as  is  shown  on  the 
plan  drawing  on  this  page.  Set  them  two 
feet  into  the  ground  and  fill  around  and 
under  them  with  four  or  five  inches  of 
concrete  well  tamped.  Build  the  concrete 
about  six  inches  above  the  grade  line 
so  that  the  posts  will  be  free  from  the 
moisture.  Two  barrels  (eight  sacks)  of 
cement  will  be  enough  for  this  job. 
Saw  off  the  top  line  of  the  posts  so  that 
double  two-by-six  plate  will  lay  level. 
The  two-by-four  girders  are  cut  into 
the  posts  so  as  to  make  a  plumb  founda- 
tion for  the  siding  lumber  which  is 
placed  up  and  down.  Two-by-four  raf- 
ters seven  feet  long  are  satisfactory. 
Sheeting  boards  for  the  prepared  asphalt 
and  felt  roofing  must  be  laid  close  and 
even  and  free  from  any  protruding 
knots  and  nails.  Dry  lumber  is  a  ne- 
cessity as  green  lumber  will  warp  and 
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thereby  buckle  and  break  the  roofing  felt. 
Roofing  retails  at  prices  from  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  up  to  three  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents,  depending  upon  the 
quality  and  grade.  Two-ply  roofing  is 
medium  thickness  grade  that  will  last  if 
properly  applied,  for  eight  to  ten  years. 
Asphalt  paint  of 
some  sort  must  be 
applied  at  least 
every  two  or  three 
years  to  prevent  it 
^^  from  drying  out  too 
rapidly. 

A  continuous  two- 
foot  door,  the  full 
height  of  the  build- 
ing built  in  the  cen- 
ter of  one  side  will 
lf\  help  in  the  job  of 
filling.  Short  planks 
cut  to  fit  across  the 
doorway  are  put  in 
place  as  the  house  is 
filled  so  that  the  saw- 
dust will  not  crowd 
against  the  doors.  A 
double  lining  has 
been  planned  for  this 
house.  This  is  not  a 
necessity.  The  inside 
ship-lap  lining  i  f 
omitted  will  cut  the 
cost  at  least  twelve 
dollars.  If  sawdust 
is  packed  around  the 
outside  of  the  seven- 
foot  cube  of  ice  there 
will  be  but  little  dan- 
ger from  loss  even  in 
the  warmest  weather. 
Herewith  listed  is 
a  bill  of  materials 
required  for  this 
house.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to 
give  the  prices  to  fit 
every  locality.  The 
cost  items  are  here 
given  merely  to  show  the  farmer  in  a 
general  way  the  cost  of  construction  and 
an  itemized  list  of  materials  needed. 

2  bbls.  cement  @  $1.60 $3.20 

9  cedar  posts,  12-ft.  long 5.00 

120  lin.  ft.  2x6  plates  and  braces; 
80  lin.  ft.  2x4  girders;  14  2x4 
7-ft.    long;    200    ft.    sheeting— 

338  ft.  @  $28 9.50 

2  squares  2-ply  roofing  @  $1.50. . .     3.00 
400  ft.  8-in.  siding,  outside ;  400  ft. 
ship-lap,     inside;     50     ft.     1x4, 
cornice;  20  ft.  flooring,  doors — 

@  $35    28.00 

Hardware  and  paint 3.50 


Total  material  cost $52.20 
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Send 
for  This  264  Page 
Book  Full  of 
Valuable  Facts  j 
on  Silage 


"LTERE'S  ournewedition  of  "Modern  Silage 
±x  Methods."  It  beats  anything  we  have 
ever  put  out  heretofore.  Index  alone  covers 
ten  pages,  56  illustrations.  Gives  full,  reliable 
facts  on  home  made  silos,  pit  silos,  cement, 
concrete,  wood  stave,  hollow  tile,  metal,  etc., 
modifications  of  all  kinds.  When  you  read  it 
you  will  be  able  to  make  an  unerring  choice  of 
the  best  silo  for  your  needs.  We  do  not  make 
silos— therefore  can  offer  suggestions  impar- 
tially. We  cover  different  climatic  conditions 
— tellhowto  build— suggest  best  sizes— crops 
—how  to  feed  for  best  results— everything 
that's  worth  knowing  about  silage.  We  send 
this  book  for  10c.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
Also  let  us  tell  you  the  latest  news  story  on 

Silver's  1914  Model 
"Ohio"  Silo  Filler 

The  machine  that  has  drive  pulley,  cutting 
cylinder  and  blower  fan   all  on    the   main 
shaft.    Write  for  catalog  and  "Silo  Filler 
Logic.  "^  We  send   these   two  books  free. 
Enclose  lOe   and    we    send 
"Modern  Silage  Methods." 

SILVER 
MFG.  CO. 
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Broadway 

Salem, 

Ohio 


Thousands  of  Maple  Grove 
Owners 


lie  Champion 
who  have  never  gone  into  maple  syrup-making  for  profit 
have  now  their  opportunity.  Remember  the  maple  in- 
dustry is  a  "protected"  industry,  and  pure  maple  ayrup 
will  sell  on  its  merits.  Evei7  honest  worker  likes  to 
do  a  good  job  and  get  properly  paid  for  it.  Run  your 
maple  grove  on  the  same  lines  and  succusa  is  certain. 
The  question  of  proper  outfit  is  solved  with  a  GRIMM 
CHAMPION  EVAPORATING  outfit.  It  makes  better 
syrup  with  less  time  and  labor  and  makes  more  of  it 
than  any  other.  The  syrup  season  is  short,  and  you 
should  get  ready  for  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  us 
advise  you  how  to  go  about  it.     Write  to 

GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  Limited 

58  Wellington  St..  Montreal 


Kill  the  Bugs  and  Blights  | 


300,000  farmers,  orchardists,  U.  S.  Ex 
periment  Stations,  use  Brown's  Auto 
Sprays  to  save  their  crops,   trees, 
shrubbery,  from  insects,  blights- 
increase  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  yield. 


40  styles— hand  and  power.  No.  1 

— shown  here— right  size  for  5  acres 

crops  — 1  acre  trees.     See  your  dealer. 

Or    write  us  for   low  prices  and  Jft-ee 

Spraying  Guide. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  S  b 8  Maple  St.,  Rochester.N.T. 

Get  the  FREE    Guide 


Trekking   from   City   to    Farm 


SIR  JOHN  A.  MAC- 
DONALD,  when  he 
was  Premier  of  this 
Dominion  said:  "The  farm- 
ers have  given  me  the  least 
trouble  of  any  class.  They 
ask  for  nothing  and  they 
have  received  nothing." 

Decades  of  neglect  of  the  farming  in- 
dustry, by  the  powers  that  be,  persuaded 
Canadians  generally  to  fly  from  the 
simple  life,  the  life  that  has  been  simpli- 
fied by  the  invention  and  ingenuity  of 
man,  to  meals  that  have  been  prepared  by 
others,  clothes  laundered  by  strangers, 
roofs  for  their  head  and  pavements  for 
their  feet;  and  they  are  willing  to  be 
smitten  even  as  the  Philistines  were  smit- 
ten if  ever  they  return  to  the  country  ex- 
cept to  some  respectable  lodging  and  then 
only  with  a  ticket  expiring  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday. 

This  influx  cityward  caused  no  serious 
results  so  long  as  the  importation  and  ex- 
penditure of  European  capital  enabled 
railroads  to  be  built,  debentures  to  be  dis- 
posed of  and  natural  resources  to  be  de- 
veloped and  exploited.  In  fact  it  support- 
ed the  idea  of  Professor  Adam  Short, 
"that  a  nation  composed  chiefly  of  agri- 
culturists may  vegetate  but  will  never 
blossom  or  bear  fruit  and  that  the  future 
holds  something  vastly  better  for  Canada 
than  to  fulfill  that  part  assigned  her  by 
the  policy  of  the  late  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, that  of  being  the  Granary  of  the 
Empire." 

Yet  in  the  present  lull  in  our  activities 
when  it  is  forced  upon  our  attention  that 
we  are  a  borrowing  nation,  an  importing 
rather  than  a  producing  one:  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  has  not  the  pen- 
dulum swung  too  far  in  the  direction  of 
urban  development  at  the  expense  of  our 
rural  sections?  Rome  and  Carthage  lost 
their  prestige  because  they  were  not  bol- 
stered up  by  a  permanently  prosperous 
agricultural  population. 


FARMERS    HAVE    LITTLE    INFLUENCE. 

In  the  shaping  and  amending  of  the 
tariff,  which  was  originally  intended,  as 
set  forth  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  a 
speech  at  Hamilton  over  forty  years  ago, 
"to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  method  of  rais- 
ing revenue  and  incidentally  to  benefit  our 
infant  industries,"  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  had  little  influence.  During 
this  time  the  farmer,  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  has 
received  so  little  recognition  from  our 
Parliament  that  he  decided  that  the  only 
thing  left  for  him  to  do  was  to  give  up  the 
business.  Consequently  he  has  been  going 
on  strike  in  such  large  numbers  that 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  has  been  seeded 
to  grass  and  homes  vacated  in  that  fertile 
district  of  Western  Ontario. 

ONTARIO    BANKS,    .$100,000,000. 

Lack  of  farm  labor  has  lessened  pro- 
duction in  this  province  in  some  lines. 
Consequently  prices  of  farm  produce  have 


Economic  Handicaps  and  Real  Estate  Speculations 

Have  Spent  Themselves  Now,  Everyone  Wants 

a    Farm.       Farmers   Are    Banking    Money 

By  J.  E.  LATTIMER 


advanced.  Those  who  are  still  in  the  busi- 
ness are  more  prosperous  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  bank  deposits  of  the  farmers 
of  Ontario  last  year  aggregated  one  hun- 
dred millions.  From  them  little  complaint 
is  heard.  Prominent  financiers,  however, 
and  authorities  on  economics  (self -con- 
stituted or  otherwise)  do  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  pleased  at  the  way  things  are 
working  out.  They  call  the  farmer  "un- 
enterprising" because  he  no  longer  pro- 
duces goods  below  cost  as  was  done  here- 
tofore. They  seek  to  expose  him  as  the 
cost  of  living  that  they  term  "exorbitant." 
Farmers  take  this  good-naturedly.  They 
can  well  afford  to  laugh  at  such  criticism. 
There  is  not  much  complaint  at  present 
conditions  from  the  rural  districts.  Ap- 
parently it  is  from  those  sources  so  in- 
fluential in  bringing  about  present  condi- 
tions that  the  greatest  murmur  is  heard. 
After  getting  what  they  went  after  they 
are  displeased  wih  it.  Children  were  ever 
thus. 

Let  us  look  at  once  instance  from  his- 
tory where  the  wishes  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country  were  ignored.  Some  years 
ago  a  number  of  petitions  were  presented 
to  Parliament  asking  that  the  steel 
bounties  then  in  vogue  be  discontinued. 
These  petitions  were  signed  chiefly  by 
farmers.  Upon  hearing  these  petitions 
read  in  Parliament  the  Finance  Minister, 
since  deposed,  arose  in  his  place  and  said, 
"The  farmers  are  not  broad-minded 
enough  to  take  a  proper  view  of  the  situ- 
ation," and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Finance  Minister  was  right.  It  takes  a 
broad  mind  to  observe  what  should  be 
your  income  diverted  into  other  people's 
pocket  and  preserve  your  entire  equa- 
nimity throughout.    But  it  can  be  done. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  to  show 
that  the  farmers  have  had  small  voice  in 
the  affairs  of  this  country  in  the  past.  It 
is  not  necessary.  The  fact  is  obvious  that 
rural  depopulation  is  largely  the  result 
of  economic  handicaps  too  patiently  borne 
by  the  farmers  in  the  past.  The  inevitable 
has  happened.  Even  in  small  cities  the 
line-up  for  free  meals  in  the  winter 
months  is  appalling.  And  in  the  summer 
months  even,  they  are  not  without  suffer- 
ing. With  so  much  fertile  land  waiting 
for  the  sower  deportation  has  been  re- 
stored to. 

Everything  rights  itself  naturally  in 
time,  though  often  only  after  much  suf- 
fering has  been  endured.  Fewer  people 
on  the  land  means  better  prices  for  farm 
produce  and  "horny-handed  plutocrat"  is 
the  latest  appellation  to  be  given  the  tiller 
of  the  soil.  It  is  true  that  in  spite  of 
handicaps  the  farmers  of  this  province 
have  achieved  wonders.    In  the  past  they 


labored  for  small  reward. 
Indications  at  present  are 
that  they  shall  receive  a 
fairer  share  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  in  the  future 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 
At  present  they  are  pros- 
perous enough  to  be  chari- 
table, as  they  were  in  helping  the  poor  of 
shacktown  Toronto  in  the  winter  of  '07-08. 
But  charity  is  not  a  permanent  cure  for 
present  conditions. 


TEACH  IT  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Another  means  of  removing  the  anti- 
pathy to  country  life  is  the  rearrangement 
of  our  rural  school  curriculum.  Does  it 
not  amount  almost  to  criminal  negligence 
that  country  boys  are  able  to  acquire  what 
we  vainly  term  a  thorough  public  school 
training  and  not  know  enough  botany 
to  recognize  on  sight  the  weeds  and  weed 
seeds  that  are  destined  in  the  future  to 
give  them  so  much  trouble  because  of 
their  ignorance  on  this  subject?  But  even 
when  twenty-six  pay  the  penalty  of  pov- 
erty with  their  lives  in  Toronto  in  the 
month  of  June,  while  there  is  so  much 
fertile  land  in  the  province  growing  weeds 
for  lack  of  proper  cultivation;  it  is  pos- 
sibly too  radical  a  move  to  suggest  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  schools. 

The  lure  of  gold  has  persuaded  people 
in  the  past  to  suffer  untold  hardship  and 
to  haunt  the  most  lonesome  and  danger- 
ous places.  To-day,  on  the  farms  of  On- 
tario there  is  a  bonanza  that  a  few  are 
taking  advantage  of,  an  Eldorado  that  a 
few  are  working  with  profit  and  there  is 
room  for  more  in  the  business. 

There  was  never  before  such  a  chance 
to  profitably  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  this  province  or  Dominion. 
Those  out  of  work  in  the  cities  may  find 
splendid  opportunities  on  land  that  is  to- 
day in  dire  need  of  cultivation.  In  the 
West  where  pioneer  farming  is  carried  on 
and  estimates  place  the  average  crop  of 
wheat  in  Saskatchewan  at  twelve  bushels 
per  acre:  there  is  need  of  more  people  on 
the  land  and  the  introduction  of  more  in- 
tensive methods.  In  Ontario  where  in 
many  sections  where  mixed  farming  is 
carried  on  one  man  is  trying  to  work  100 
acres  there  are  grand  opportunities.  The 
cities  surplus  population  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  the  farming  industry 
offers. 

The  prospects  of  ultimately  securing  a 
competence  from  this  occupation  are 
splendid.  If  the  farmer  can  avoid  invest- 
ing money  in  real  estate  just  because  some 
agent  has  dignified  some  swamp  with  the 
title  of  park,  if  he  can  avoid  all  of  the 
hundred-and-one  get-rich-quick  schemes, 
that  have  been  cleverly  devised  to  divorce 
him  from  his  money,  and  invest  his  sur- 
plus in  improving  his  estate  and  increas- 
ing the  exports  from  his  farm;  he  is  sure 
to  succeed. 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 
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ARDINERS        ■ 
Calf      A  Good 

,  gS*      Start 

Means  a 

W)  Profitable 


V4I 


Finish! 


GARDINER'S  CALF  MEAL 

will  give  your  calves  a  good  start  in 
life.  Absolutely  no  filler  or  cheap  by- 
product in  our  meal. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 
and  unequalled  for  honest  quality. 

A  trial  convinces.     Write  for  prices, 
delivered  to  your  station. 

GARDINER   BROS.  SARNIA,  ONT. 


You  Are  Wanted 

to  act  as  our  sole  agent  for  a  high-class 
line  of  Harness  Dressings,  Belt  Dressings, 
Harness  Oils,  Polishers,  Veterinary  Special- 
ties, Separator  Oils,  etc.  We  want  a  man 
of  reliability,  well  known  in  his  local 
country  and  of  high  standing  among  his 
neighbors.  For  such  a  man  we  have  an 
excellent  proposition  that  will  bring  hi'n 
from  $50  to  $150  a  month  as  soon  as  a 
local  trade  has  been  established.  Experi- 
ence not  essential.  Part  or  whole  time 
may  be  given.  We  supply  everything  ne- 
cessary and  give  each  agent  sole  selling 
rights  in  his  country.  Are  you  the  man 
we  want? 

Then  write  us  to-day  for  further  particulars. 

The  International  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bridgeburg,  Ontario 


Why  Suffer  from  Chilblains 


hen 


Douglas' 
Egyptian 
Liniment 


will  give  immediate 
relief  from  this  trou- 
blesome malaay?  It  will  prevent  Blood  Poison- 
ing and  stop  bleeding  instantly. 

May  we  send  you  a  sample  bottle  to 
prove  its  merits?     Free  on  request. 

DOUGLAS  &  CO.       -       NAPANEE,  ONT. 


~»      «„„»,       f/BUSINESS  TRAINING 

The  BEST  in]  shorthand  training 

I  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

are  all  to  be  had  at  the 

ST.  CATHARINES    BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Expert  teachers,  superior  equipment,  comfortable  rooms, 

pleasant   associations.      NEW  TERM    FROM  JAN.  4th. 

Address— T.  F.  Wright,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


RlO*  FntprtamOl*  320  Jokes  and  Riddles, 
Big  tIMCI  IdlllCI   153  PatlorGames  and 

Magic,  IS  Tricks,  with  Cards.  73  Toasts,  7 
Comic  Recitations,  3  Monologues,  22  Funny 
Readings.  Also  Checkers,  Chess,  Dominoes.  Fox 
and  G<-use,  9  Men  Morris.    All  ?Oc.  postpaid. 


DORK,  709  So.  Dearborn  Street.  Dept.  41  Chicago,  Ml. 


PREE  4R|NGS 

_  Order   12    pkg-s. 

Gold  Eye  Needles.  Easily  sold  at  10c 
with  thimble  free.  Return  $1.20  and 
a'l  4  beautiful  rings  are  yours.  No 
n-mney  needed.  Order  today.  GLOBE 
CO..   Dept.    B.     |78,    Greenville.    Fa. 


How    Saskatchewan 
Aids  Farmers 

Continued  from  Page  24. 

indeed.  Cars  for  grain  shipment  were 
very  scarce  and  when  they  were  to  be 
had  they  were  placed  only  at  elevators 
so  that  the  farmers  who  wished  to  ship 
grain  were  forced  to  pay  toll  to  the  ele- 
vators. Prices  were  poor,  gram  was 
graded  low,  dockage  was  high  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  whole  grain-growing  com- 
munity was  threatened.  It  was  then  that 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Honorable  W. 
R.  Motherwell,  now  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture for  Saskatchewan,  organization 
of  the  grain  growers  was  effected.  He 
called  a  meeting  of  the  leading  grain- 
growers  of  the  eastern  section  of  the 
province  at  Indian  Head,  at  which  he 
pointed  out  that  practically  every  other 
department  of  agricultural  effort  was  or- 
ganized, but  they,  who  were  the  principal 
producers  in  the  province  were  altogether 
without  organization.  Their  situation  was 
serious.  Individual  effort  was  useless 
against  the  railways  and  elevator  com- 
panies and  the  only  solution  was  an  asso- 
ciation in  which  all  grain-growers  should 
join  to  maintain  their  rights.  The  out- 
come of  that  meeting  was  the  organization 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain-Growers' 
Association. 

Due  to  the  efforts  put  forth  by  this 
association  legislation  was  enacted  which 
insured  an  even  distribution  of  railway 
cars  to  farmers  and  elevators  alike.  The 
establishment  of  standard  grades  and  a 
system  of  Government  inspection  and 
grading  was  also  secured,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  grain  still  passed  through  the  line 
elevators  and  complaints  against  them 
continued  until  finally  in  1911  the  farm- 
ers with  the  assistance  of  the  provincial 
Government  organized  the  Saskatchewan 
Co-operative  Elevator  Company  through 
which  they  could  superintend  the  market- 
ing of  their  own  grain. 

The  company  is  purely  a  farmers'  con- 
cern, none  but  agriculturists  being  al- 
lowed to  hold  shares  in  its  capital  stock. 
Before  an  elevator  will  be  erected  at  any 
point,  sufficient  stock  must  be  sold  in  the 
district  to  pay  for  its  erection  and  equip- 
ment. In  addition  the  shareholders  must 
own  a  total  crop  acreage  equal  to  2,000 
acres  for  each  10,000-bushel  capacity  in 
the  proposed  elevator,  thus  ensuring  the 
sympathetic  support  of  sufficient  farmers 
to  run  the  elevator  profitably.  Upon  these 
conditions  being  complied  with  and  15 
per  cent,  of  the  subscribed  capital  paid 
up,  the  provincial  Government  advanced 
the  remaining  85  per  cent  as  a  loan  re- 
payable in  twenty  equal  annual  instal- 
ments with  interest  at  five  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth 
of  the  enterprise  and  the  development  of 
its  business  since  its  inauguration. 

Grain  Handled 
Share-      Ele-      Through  On  coin- 
Season .       holders,  vators.    elevators,  mission. 

Bush.  Bush. 

1911-12  ..   2,597    46   3,261,000    

1912-13  ..   8,962    137   12,S99,030  8,515,037 

1913-14  ..  13,156    192   19,464.290  19,290,531 

*1914  14,922    210   10,707,057  S,S80,000 


*To  Dec.  1st. 


Make  Feeding 

a  Business — 

not  a  Habit 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  are  both   im- 
proved when  cattle  are  fed 

EDWARDSBURG 
GLUTEN  FEED 

(Made   in    Canada) 

It  produces  quick  results  and  lasting  benefits, 
and  is  approved  by  authorities  at  government 
experimental  farms. 

Write  to-day  for  free  samples  and 
prices 

The  Canada  Starch  Co.,    Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Famous  Edwardsburg  Brands 

Montreal       Cardinal      Brantford       Fort  William 


HIMMAN 

THE   UNIVERSAL  MILKER 


The  Simplest  and  Most  Efficient  Machine 

NO  Gauges.       NO  Piping. 
EASY  to  Clean  and  Keep  Clean. 

Price,  $50.00  per  Unit.  •  [Pump  included. 

H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON 

Sole    Manufacturers     for    Canada 
Water    Street,      Gait,        Ontario,     Canada 


rDIIMD'C     IMPROVED 

UKUmDd     WftRRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  P.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,    Mass.,  writes: 

"  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch- 
|  ions." 

Send  address  for  book- 
;  let  of  information  to 
WALL\OF.  B.CRCMU.  Fl.Forentv1lle.rWii..lT.8.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 
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SYNOPSIS    OF   CANADIAN  NORTH  WEST 
LAND  REGULATIONS 

THE  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  18  years  old,  may  home- 
stead a  quarter-section  of  available  Dominion  land  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.  Applicant  must  appear  in  person  at  the 
Dominion  Lands  Agency  or  Sub-Agency  for  the  District.  Entry  by  proxy 
may  be  made  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Agency  (but  not  Sub- Agency) 
on  certain  conditions. 

Duties? — Six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  each 
of  three  years.  A  homesteader  may  live  within  nine  miles  of  his  home- 
stead on  a  farm  of  at  least  80  acres,  on  certain  conditions.  A  habitable 
house  is  required  except  where  residence  is  performed  in  the  vicinity. 

In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing  may  pre-empt  a 
quarter-section  alongside  his  homestead.    Price  $3.00  per  acre. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  in  each  of  three  years  after  earning 
homestead  patent ;  also  50  acres  extra  cultivation.  Pre-emption  patent 
may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  homestead  patent,  on  certain  conditions. 

A  settler  who  has  exhausted  his  homestead  right  may  take  a  purchased 
homestead  in  certain  districts.  Price  $3.00  per  acre.  Duties — Must  reside 
six  months  in  each  of  three  years,  cultivate  50  acres  and  erect  a  house 
worth  $300. 

The  area  of  cultivation  is  subject  to  reduction  in  case  of  rough,  scrubby 
or  stony  land.  Live  stock  may  be  substituted  for  cultivation  under  certain 
conditions.  w  w  CORY,  C.M.G., 

Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

N.B. — Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid 
for.— 64388. 


PEERLESS  PERFECTION 


Fencing  for  All  Purposes 

There  is  scarcely  a  fence  requirement  that 
we  cannot  fill  directly  from  our  stock,  no  mat- 
ter  whether   it   be   farm,   poultry   or   ornamental1 
!  fencing.    We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  fencing  and 
gates  carried  by  any  one  company  in  the  Dominion. 

Every  Rod  Fully  Guaranteed 

PEERIvESS    Fencing    is   well    known    for   its    non-rusiing 
qualities.     Many  of  our  customers  have  testified  to  this  fact. 
Examine  any  piece  of  PEERL.ESS  Fence  in  your  neighbor- 
hood.    Compare  it  with  fences  o    any  other  make.     You 
will  find  litti?  or  no  rust  on  the  PEERLESS.     The  longer 
you  can  protect  a  fence  from  rust  just  that  much  longer 
will  it  continue  to  stand   up  and  do  business.     Send 
for  our  literature  and  learn  about  this  high  grade 
fence.    Probably  your  dealer  handles  it.   Dealers 
wanted  in  unassigned  territory. 

Banwell  Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Go. 
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Limited 
WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA 
HAMILTON,  ONT. 


A  Good 
Opportunity 

to  secure  some  excellent 
engravings    at  low  rates 


AA^E  have  in  stock  a  large  number  of  cuts 
which  have  been  used  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  this  publication.  Any  person 
desiring  any  of  these  can  secure  them  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  in  some  cases  for  less 
than  the  original  photographs  cost  us.  Make 
your  selection  from  either  past  or  current  issues 
and  write  us. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,  TORONTO 


To  date  the  company  has  promptly  met 
all  payments  due  on  loans  advanced  by  the 
Government.  Its  financial  condition  is  ex- 
cellent. The  annual  balance  sheet  pre- 
pared on  July  31st  last  shows  a  profit  oh 
the  past  year's  business  of  $285,181.61. 
The  authorized  capital  of  the  company  is 
$2,000,000,  of  which  $1,911,800  has  al- 
ready been  subscribed.  The  increase  in 
the  business  and  membership  of  the  com- 
pany is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  good 
work  which  it  is  doing.  The  shareholders 
are  truly  loyal  and  seem  to  have  every 
confidence  in  the  management  of  the 
company.  The  line  elevators  have  by  no 
means  been  driven  out  of  the  country  but 
complaints  regarding  the  abuses  are  now 
much  less  frequent.  Not  only  has  the  co- 
operative elevator  company  brought  in- 
creased returns  to  its  shareholders,  but 
through  its  presence  the  price  of  grain 
throughout  the  whole  province  has  been 
increased.  Farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
province  state  that  they  can  obtain  from 
one  to  three  cents  more  per  bushel  for 
their  grain  in  a  town  where  a  "local"  of 
the  co-operative  is  situated.  The  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  farming  community  in 
an  educational  and  social  way  cannot  b<: 
estimated  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
but  is  certainly  of  great  importance  if  the 
development  of  self-reliant,  self-respect- 
ing citizens  is  considered. 

Home 
Made    Furniture 

Continued  from  Page  20. 

end  pieces  take  a  10  inch  board  and  cut 
off  two  pieces  21  inches  long;  nine  inches 
from  the  upper  end  of  these  end  pieces 
and  on  the  inside  draw  a  light  pencil  line 
square  across;  %  of  an  inch  lower  down 
than  this  first  line  draw  another  in  the 
same  way.  These  two  lines  are  to  gauge 
where  to  place  the  end  of  the  shelf  to  be 
nailed  in  with  2%  inch  finish  nails,  about 
an  inch  below  this  last  line  start  to  shape 
the  bottom  half  of  the  ends.  After  the 
shelf  is  all  nailed  together  place  it  over 
and  around  the  window  as  shown  in  dia- 
gram, and  secure  with  a  couple  of  2  inch 
screws  through  the  ends  of  the  shelf  into 
the  edge  of  the  window  casings. 

Stain  or  paint  the  same  color  as  the 
window  cases.  The  auger  hole  in  the  end 
pieces  of  the  shelf  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram is  for  a  curtain  pole  for  lace  cur- 
tains. To  keep  the  dust  out  of  the  books 
a  curtain  made  out  of  art  muslin  stretched 
across  the  shelf  with  small  brass  eyelets  or 
rings  on  a  wire  will  be  very  serviceable 
as  well  as  pretty;  but  better  still,  get  a 
nice  grained  board  and  fit  it  just  inside 
the  opening  to  the  shelf  and  hinge  it  at 
the  bottom  with  small  brass  hinges  and 
to  fasten  at  the  top  with  a  neat  little  cup- 
board catch.  Nail  a  small  block  of  1* 
round  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  shelf  to 
keep  this  door  from  swinging  in  too  far. 
Make  a  small  square  hole  on  the  under 
side  of  the  top  of  the  shelf  for  the  catch 
to  hold  to  when  the  door  is  shut  and  tack 
a  small  piece  of  brass  or  tin  from  the  edge 
of  this  hole  out  towards  the  edge  of  the 
board  to  protect  the  wood  where  the  latch 
strikes  in  closing  the  door. 
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When  Farmers  Manufacture 


Continued  from  Page  12. 


illustration  given  does  not  cover  the 
whole  ground.  Not  only  has  cheese  pro- 
duction fallen  off  in  Prince  Edward,  but 
the  total  milk  flow  has  declined  as  well. 
The  reason  for  the  decline  was  given  by 
Edward  Baxter,  secretary  of  Bloomfield 
cheese  factory. 

"It  is  true  that  the  price  of  milk  has 
gone  up  of  late  years,"  he  said,  "but  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  has  gone  up  at  the 
same  time.  That  cost  is  at  least  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  it  was  twelve  years 
ago.  Feed  is  dearer;  wages  are  higher. 
I  paid  $50  per  month  for  a  man  for  two 
months  last  season.  By  the  year  wages 
run  at  about  $350  with  free  house,  free 
fuel,  milk,  potatoes,  garden,  etc.  Then, 
again  we  have  been  tempted  by  the  high 
prices  offered  by  American  dealers  to  part 
with  both  cows  and  calves.  Cows,  which 
were  selling  at  $50  down  before  the  re- 
moval of  the  American  tariff,  are  now  $50 
up,  and  one  man  sold  twelve  calves  for 
$25  each.  These  prices  have  tempted  hun- 
dreds to  reduce  their  herds." 

"But,"  said  Ed.  Purtelle,  "the  reduction 
in  milk  production  does  not  necessarily 
mean  reduced  profits.  In  many  cases  I 
believe  it  is  the  other  way  on.  A  lot  of 
the  cows  we  have  got  rid  of  in  this  county 
have  been  of  an  inferior  class  and  I  am 
satisfied  plenty  of  men  are,  as  a  result 
of  culling  out,  making  more  clear  profit 
out  of  eight  cows  to-day  than  they  were 
out  of  twelve  cows  a  few  years  ago." 

Mr.  Purtelle  can  claim  to  speak  with 
some  authority  on  a  matter  of  this  kind 
because  of  the  remarkable  records  he  has 
made  in  his  own  herd.  He  has  one  Hol- 
stein,  which  at  two  years  and  nine  months, 
made  20.50  lb.  of  butter  in  a  week,  which 
gave  88  lb.  of  milk  in  one  day  and  582  lb. 
in  seven  days.  What  is  most  noteworthy 
about  this  record,  which  was  made  in  the 
animal's  second  lactation  period,  is  that 
the  heifer  first  freshened  at  a  year  and 
nine  months,  then  milked  for  eleven 
months,  freshened  a  month  later,  began 
her  record  the  week  following  and  gave 
88  lb.  in  one  day  in  the  first  week  of  her 
test. 

Holsteins  are  as  prominent  in  Prince 
Edward  as  in  other  counties  where  a  large 
flow  of  milk  is  desired.  The  men  who  are 
following  this  line  of  breeding  are,  too, 
showing  both  good  judgment  and  rare 
enterprise.  They  are  introducing  the  co- 
operation system  both  in  buying  and 
selling.  In  selling  they  unite  with  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  Holstein  Club  in  holding 
combination  sales  and  three  bulls  have 
been  bought  co-operatively  in  the  Bloom- 
field  district  alone.  One  of  the  bulls  pur- 
chased was  sired  by  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Alcarta,  with  Fairmount  Netherland 
Posch  for  dam.   This  bull  cost  $2,000. 

MILKING  MACHINES  COMING  IN. 

The  high  cost  of  labor  is  forcing  the 
milking  machine  into  use  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward. There  are  five  or  six  of  these  ma- 
chines in  the  county.    One  of  these  is  in 


the  well-equipped  dairy  barn  of  William 
Gough.  There  are  seventeen  cows,  Hol- 
steins or  grade  Holsteins,  in  Mr.  Gough's 
herd  and  the  machine,  which  milks  two 
cows  at  a  time,  will  do  the  whole  herd, 
producing  350  lbs.  of  milk  all  told,  in  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Gough  has  had  the  machine  in  use 
for  fourteen  months  now  and  he  is  en- 
thusiastic in  its  praise.  "Before  we  had 
the  machine  installed,"  he  said,  "the  hired 
man  and  I  had  to  leave  the  field  at  five 
in  order  to  do  the  milking.  Now  we  can 
stay  there  until  six,  knowing  that  the 
cows  will  all  be  milked  by  the  machine, 
controlled  by  one  boy,  by  the  time  we 
reach  the  stable. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Gough  in  answer  to  a 
question,  "there  never  was  any  difficulty 
in  accustoming  the  cows  to  the  use  of  the 
machine.  The  first  time  we  operated  it 
there  were  about  fifteen  neighbors  in  to 
see  it  work.  One  of  the  animals  operated 
on  was  a  young  heifer  and  still,  notwith- 
standing the  novelty  of  the  situation,  she 
went  on  eating  or  drinking  during  the 
entire  operation.  The  machine  does  thor- 
ough work,  too.  It  would  suck  the  udders 
dry  if  we  gave  it  time  enough  but  we 
strip  by  hand,  getting  about  four  quarts 
in  strippings." 

But  what  a  record  the  people  of  Prince 
Edward  county  have  made  for  themselves. 
They  have  one  of  the  smallest  counties 
in  the  province.  Only  three  others  have  a 
smaller  area  of  assessed  land.  Moreover, 
8  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  area  is  swamp 
or  marsh  and  a  good  deal  of  the  rest  is 
sandy  or  stony  land.  Still  look  at  the 
record — nearly  a  million  dollars  of  an  out- 
put in  canning  factory  crops  and  cheese; 
an  orchard  area  standing  eighth  in  the 
province,  and  besides  all  this,  hogs,  sheep, 
beef  cattle  and  general  farm  crops.  That 
is  surely  something  to  be  proud  of.  There 
is,  however,  more  than  a  mere  financial 
aspect  to  the  case.  There  is  the  effect 
of  the  lines  followed,  and  other  things,  on 
the  social  life  of  the  people.  But  that  is 
another  story  for  which  the  reader  must 
wait  until  February. 


A  USEFUL  COLLIE. 
An  Illinois  farmer  is  said  to  have  re- 
fused $400  for  a  collie  female  that  will 
drive  any  kind  of  stock  by  word  or  sign, 
fetch  any  particular  cow  from  a  herd,  or 
bring  up  the  horses  and  leave  the  cows, 
or  vice  versa,  as  directed.  One  of  her 
puppies  has  the  wonderful  instinct  of  car- 
ing for  animals,  almost  as  well  developed 
as  his  mother.  At  five  months  he  would 
guard  cattle  in  the  fields  all  day  without 
any  attention  from  the  owner.  When  he 
wanted  a  drink  he  would  drive  the  cattle 
over  to  one  side  of  the  field,  so  they  would 
not  have  time  to  reach  the  corn  before  he 
returned. 


One  of  our  12'x30' 
Silos  at  College 
Farm,  Guelph. 


"FACTORY 
to  FARMER" 

Made  of  selected 
Spruce,  thoroughly 
treated  in  (wood  pre- 
servative). Side  and 
end  matched.  Air- 
tight. 

Ensilage  from  our  Silos 
25%  better  feed  than 
most  other  makes. 

Booklet  "F"  on   request. 
Get  one  and  see  how 
much  you  can   save. 

The  Farmers'  Silo  Co. 

Markham,   Ont. 


CHEAP    MILK 

Protein  is  the  element  in  feed  that  produces 
milk  and  tissue.  The  cheapest  known  source 
of   Protein    is 

"FARMER  BRAND" 
Cotton  Seed  Meal 

It's  the  highest  grade  manufactured.  Contains 
four  times  more  protein  than  wheat  bran, 
six  times  more  than  cornmeal.  Farmer  Brand 
Cottonseed  has  one  and  one-half  times  more 
protein   than    oil    meal,  and   costs   less    money. 

Ask   for   circulars   and   delivered    prices. 
J.  E.[BARTLETT  CO.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Made 

in 

Canada 


A  Boon  to  the  Farmer 


One  of  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  useful  devices 
ever  used  on  a  Canadian  farm. 
Will  hold  any  kind  or  style  of  bag  at  any  desired 
height.      Easily    moved  from  place  to  place.      A 
time  and  labor  saver. 

We  are  in  need  of  a  few  live  farmer  agents. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  earn  big  money 
during  the  winter  months.  iWrite.  to-day 
for  terms  and  territory. 

Imperial  Bag  Holder  &   Machine   Co. 

LUCKNOW.  ONTARIO 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why     don't  you  ? 

Costs  $4.00  to  5-6.00 
per  1000— Hand   or 
Power  Machines. 

A: 

1/2 

Us. 

^  hT 

Send    for    Catalog    F 
for  full   particulars. 

/E^5^ 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machinp  Co., 

Walkerv'l...  r>nt 

Write  for  Catalogue 

WATEROUS 
Brantford,  Canada 
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All  questions  from 
our   subscribers   are 
welcomed.      W  rite 
plainly  on  one  side  of 
the    paper.     If    per- 
sonal  reply   desired, 
send  stajnp. 

Rural  Mail 
Enquiries 

Address  all  letters 
to  Grasmere,  Farm- 
er's Magazine,  Mac- 
Lean  Publishing  Co., 
Toronto. 

PURE-BRED  SHIPMENTS  WEST. 

E.  A.  F.,  Sask.:  I  want  to  get  a  Short- 
horn bull.  Is  there  not  a  way  of  getting 
them  shipped  by  government  cars  so  that 
the  expense  will  be  less.  Kindly  advise 
me  of  some  reliable  breeder  and  wh  „t 
government  official  to  address  for  infor- 
mation.    I  prefer  a  red  Shorthorn. 

Answer:  Write  to  Mr.  Wade,  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  for  particulars.  There  are  a 
number  of  good  breeders.  It  might  be 
good  business  for  our  Shorthorn  men  to 
keep  a  small  ad.  here. 

CEMENT  FLOOR. 

J.  K.  L.,  Quebec:  How  can  I  build  a 
cement  floor  for  my  hen  house  without 
having  the  dampness  come  through? 

Answer:  If  your  soil  beneath  the  house 
is  unusually  wet,  a  sub-base  of  field  and 
cobble-stones  10  or  15  inches  thick  should 
protect  the  floor  from  undue  moisture. 
If  there  is  danger  of  the  moisture  coming 
through  the  concrete,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  place  tarred  paper  over  the  first  layer 
of  concrete,  and  mop  it  with  hot  tar 
after  which  the  floor  can  be  completed. 

MANURE  FOR  APPLES. 

J.  J.  M.,  Ontario:  What  amount  of 
fertilizer  and  what  kind  should  I  use  and 
when  should  I  apply  it  to  get  the  best 
results  from  my  apple  orchard  that  is 
just  coming  into  bearing? 

Answer :  The  best  of  all  fertilizers  for 
fruit  trees  of  any  age  is  good  stable 
manure.  If  this  is  not  available  then  a 
mixed  commercial  fertilizer  that  contains 
about  one-half  acid  phosphate,  one-quar- 
ter muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  and 
one-quarter  tankage  will  be  suitable. 
Trees  15  years  old  should  have  25  pounds 
each.  The  time  to  apply  it  is  not  very 
material,  but  the  early  spring  is  as  good 
a  time  for  it  as  any,  and  may  be  the  best. 

RAILWAY  PAYMENTS. 

A.  S.,  Sask.:  Your  magazine  is  fine. 
Can  you  help  us  out  any  in  the  matter  of 
railways  settling  for  their  land?  We 
hear  that  the  government  has  loaned  this 
railway  millions  of  dollars  and  in  return 
take  40  per  cent,  of  the  company's  stock 
as  security.  My  neighbors  have  no  crops 
to  speak  of  and  need  this  money  badly, 
but  all  efforts  to  get  it  seem  in  vain.  If 
the  government  could  force  the  railway 
people  to  pay  their  just  debts  there  would 
be  less  farmers  needing  relief  in  this  dis- 
trict. You  would  be  doing  a  real  service 
if  you  could  stir  up  the  powers  that  be 
over  this  matter.  This  is  no  imaginary 
grievance. 

My  neighbor  had  his  pasture  burnt  up 


by  a  fire  started  by  a  freight  engine  last 
December.  I  was  present  at  the  time. 
We  did  not  actually  see  the  spark  which 
started  the  fire,  but  the  fire  was  right 
there  before  the  rest  of  the  train  had 
passed.  After  filling  up  several  forms  to 
ueclarations  the  neighbor  is  told  that  he 
has  no  actual  proof  and  the  company  will 
not  pay.  The  company  are  certainly  run- 
ning on  economic  lines,  no  pay  for  right- 
of-way  and  nothing  for  damage  done  al- 
though they  had  no  guard  of  any  kind  at 
the  time  the  fire  happened.  This  is  not 
the  only  occasion  that  their  engines  did 
damage.  Can  you  do  anything  in  this 
matter,  re  right-of-way  being  paid  for! 
We  do  not  hope  to  get  anything  for  dam- 
age done  by  fire,  although  the  pasture  was 
ruined  and  had  to  be  broken  up,  and  fence 
posts  burned.  If  you  could  only  let  us 
know  who  would  be  the  best  person  to 
apply  to  for  redress  you  would  be  doing 
a  great  deal  for  the  farmers  of  this 
district." 

Answer:  Our  subscribers'  complaint  is 
a  just  one.  Too  lax  conditions  prevail  in 
Canada  regarding  the  payments  for 
rights-of  way.  It  should  be  necessary  for 
a  railway  company  to  buy  and  pay  for 
land  before  they  take  possession  the  same 
as  in  any  private  affair.  The  present 
economic  disturbance  by  the  war  is  show- 
ing clearly  where  the  production  comes 
from  that  makes  railways  pay.  It  has 
always  been  a  wonder  to  us  why  railways 
should  allow  their  officials  to  browbeat 
the  farmers  along  their  territory.  That 
day  is  rapidly  coming  to  a  close.  As  to 
the  payment  of  the  right-of-way,  there 
are  two  sides.  The  railway  in  question 
answers  us  as  follows  regarding  similar 
cases  and  there  is  something  to  say  in 
their  contention: — 

"Without  the  particulars  of  a  specific 
case  I  am  unable  to  go  into  this  matter 
very  fully,  but  I  have  gone  over  all  the 
right-of-way  files  on  the  line  in  question 
and  find  that  in  75%  of  the  cases  the 
money  for  the  land  has  been  paid  over. 
The  reason  for  non-payment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  in  the  remaining  25%  may 
be  generally  placed  under  three  classifi- 
cations:— 

(1)  Cases  where  the  titles  to  the  land 
are  encumberea  with  executions,  etc.,  in 
many  cases  numbering  from  three  to  nine 
judgments,  all  of  which  must  be  dis- 
charged before  the  company  can  get  good 
title  to  their  right-of-way.  You  will  un- 
derstand that  it  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
pany to  get  a  good  title  to  the  right-of- 
way  before  they  pay  the  money  out,  and 
in  this  connection  I  may  say  our  legal 
department  often  have  to  go  to  great 
trouble  and  expense  to  clear  the  owner's 
title,  and  it  sometimes  takes  several  years 
to  do  this. 


(2)  Cases  where  the  parties  have  not 
signed  the  documents  or  replied  to  our 
solicitor's  letters.  As  you  are  no  doubt 
aware  there  are  a  number  of  persons, 
especially  farmers,  who  never  trouble  to 
go  to  the  post  office  for  their  mail  or  re- 
ply to  letters  when  they  do  get  them. 
It  is  therefore,  not  the  company's  fault 
that  these  are  not  settled. 

(3)  Cases  where  the  parties  have  not 
got  recommendations  for  their  patents, 
and  whom  the  company  cannot  pay  until 
the  Dominion  Government  approve  of  the 
sale.  You  will  understand  that  the  home- 
steader has  to  complete  three  years'  duties 
on  the  land  before  he  gets  a  patent,  and  if 
we  paid  money  out  before  the  home- 
steader got  his  recommendation  for  pa- 
tent there  is  a  possibility  of  him  abandon- 
ing the  land,  in  which  case  we  would  have 
paid  out  money  for  nothing. 

SUBURBAN   GARDENING. 

H.  0.  S.,  British  Columbia:  Do  you  not 
think  it  possible  for  you  to  run  more 
articles  devoted  to  small  gardens,  with 
perhaps  some  useful  hints  as  to  green- 
houses, their  cost,  management,  heating, 
etc.  Then,  too,  I  find  you  print  little  about 
fruits,  while  my  garden  runs  to  fruit 
principally  since  I  have  at  the  present 
time  some  12,000  to  13,000  strawberry 
plants  which  will  all  be  bearing  this  com- 
ing season.  I  merely  make  this  suggestion 
for  the  sake  of  those  of  your  magazine 
family  who  are  in  the  same  boat  as 
myself. 

Answer :  We  appreciate  this  expression 
of  opinion  and  will  try  to  so  arrange  our 
contents  to  meet  such  as  those  whom  he 
describes.  Our  December  issue  meets  this 
in  some  measure. 

FERTILIZERS  WITH  ASHES. 

E.  F.  M.,  New  Brunswick:  Will  nitrate 
of  soda  and  wood  ashes  which  are  easily 
got  here,  make  a  complete  fertilizer  for 
orchards  and  gardens? 

Answer:  Wood  ashes  contain  a  great 
deal  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime. 
About  100  lb.  of  potash  and  50  lb.  of 
phosphoric  acid  are  in  every  ton  of  ashes 
from  hardwood  trimmings.  There  would 
be  about  357  lb.  of  lime  in  the  same  ton. 
The  ashes  and  nitrate  will  answer  very 
well. 

RENTING   ON    SHARES. 

J.  T.  E.,  Nova  Scotia:  What  are  the 
customary  terms  for  a  man  working  a 
farm  on  shares? 

Answer:  There  are  so  many  private 
ways  and  in  Canada  no  very  wide  use  of 
this  form  of  renting  that  our  correspon- 
dent's question  is  a  wide  one.  Some 
farmers  on  the  prairie  do  the  work,  sup- 
ply half  the  seed,  while  the  owner  sup- 
plies the  implements  for  share  and  share 
alike.  A  good  plan  is  to  divide  the  busi- 
ness into  three  parts,  real  estate,  labor 
and  personal  property.  If  the  owner  fur- 
nishes the  real  estate  and  the  tenant  gives 
the  labor  they  would  each  receive  one- 
third.  The  remaining  third  would  be 
divided  in  proportion  to  what  he  paid  in. 
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This  is, the  basis  for  figuring  such  con- 
tracts. 

SOAKING  ALFALFA. 

W.  J.  A.,  Alberta:  Does  the  ordinary 
short-cut  of  alfalfa  make  a  good  winter 
green  feed  for  hogs  and  hens.  How  would 
you  soak  it  for  use? 

Answer:  Late  cut  alfalfa  is  an  excel- 
lent green  food  for  winter  use  and  may  be 
prepared  by  putting  the  required  amount 
into  a  bucket,  pouring  boiling  water  over 
it,  covering  the  bucket  with  an  old  blanket 
or  coat  and  allowing  it  to  stand  over  night 
in  a  warm  place.  If  not  eaten  readily  at 
first,  a  little  feed  may  be  mixed  with  it. 

THE  BEN  DAVIS  APPLE. 

E.  J.  L.,  Ontario:  What  is  the  best  mar- 
ket for  BenDavis  apples  and  is  this  apple 
worth  planting  any  more? 

Answer:  Ontario  grows  a  particularly 
hard  Ben  Davis.  The  apple  will  pay  well 
even  if  one  gets  a  low  price  per  barrel 
because  it  bears  yearly  and  so  heavily. 
It  makes  a  fairly  good  apple  in  the  spring 
and  is  excellent  for  pies  at  that  time.  A 
writer  in  the  States  has  had  some  ex- 
periences for  he  has  the  following  refer- 
ence to  the  apple — an  unfair  one — Ben 
Davis,  a  combination  of  cork  dust,  saw- 
dust and  beeswax — treacherously  colored 
with  Baldwin  red  and  Northern  Spy 
stripes.  Handsome  in  color  but  dry  as  a 
bone  in  flesh  and  taste.  Will  keep  like  po- 
tatoes and  eat  like  turnips. 

THE   CLAIRGEAU   PEAR. 

J.  B.  0.,  Ontario:  Would  you  recom- 
mend the  Clairgeau  pear  for  a  commercial 
orchard  east  of  Toronto? 

Answer:  The  Clairgeau  will  succeed 
fairly  well  in  most  soils.  It  is  a  pretty 
pear,  but  lacks  quality  as  a  canning  and 
eating  pear.  It  is  too  coarse  in  texture 
and  never  really  ripens  for  table  use.  You 
had  better  take  the  Keiffer  if  you  want 
one  for  canning  purposes,  but  it  is  no 
good  for  anything  else.  The  Bartlett, 
Clapp  and  Bosc  make  good  paying  propo- 
sitions. 

BLACK  TEETH   IN  PIGS. 

J.  R.  B.,  Ontario :  My  little  pigs  are  not 
thrifty.  Some  tell  me  to  take  out  the  black 
teeth  from  their  mouths.  Is  this  a  cause 
of  their  unthriftiness? 

Answer:  Pigs  often  suffer  from  indi- 
gestion. Black  teeth  are  often  found  in 
the  mouth  of  pigs,  but  they  are  practi- 
cally harmless  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  indigestion.  Relieve  the  animal  by 
feeding  slop  only  twice  a  day  and  add 
lime-water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the 
quart.  Make  it  by  slaking  a  lump  of 
quicklime,  as  big  as  a  walnut,  per  quart  of 
water,  and  use  the  clear  liquid  after  the 
lime  has  settled. 


MOVING     A     BRIDGE     IN     THIRTY 
MINUTES. 

A  steel  bridge,  which  has  a  span  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  feet,  was  recent- 
ly moved  at  Sparks,  Kansas,  by  means  of 
railroad  trucks  and  tracks.  It  was  one 
thousand  feet  from  the  old  to  the  new 
location  and  the  job  was  accomplished  in 
thirty  minutes. 


Do  you  want  to   turn   your   spare   time 

into  Dollars  ? 

If  you  have  spare  time  which  you  want  to  devote  to  profitable  work 
this  winter,  we  want  you  to  write  us.  We  can  give  you  a  proposition  which 
will  greatly  increase  your  income  during  the  next  few  months. 

Thousands  of  subscriptions  will  be  received  during  the  winter  months 
for  The  Farmer's  Magazine.  The  easier  we  can  make  it  for  subscribers  to 
get  their  orders  to  us,  the  larger  will  be  the  number  of  orders  sent. 

We  want  reliable,  hustling  representatives  in  every  locality  to  look 
after  this  business  for  us.  We  want  representatives  who  are  anxious  to 
make  money,  who  want  to  make  their  winter  months  as  profitable  as  the 
summer  ones. 

There  are  many  farmers  in  your  locality  who  would  be  glad  to  sub- 
scribe for  The  Farmer's  Magazine  if  they  knew  it.  We  want  you  to  bring 
The  Farmer's  Magazine  to  their  attention.  Hundreds  of  representatives 
make  from  $5  to  $20  a  week  devoting  their  spare  time  to  this  work. 

You  can  do  equally  as  well.  There  will  be  no  expense  to  you.  We 
supply  everything  and  show  you  how  to  get  the  best  results.  Write  us 
to-day  and  let  us  show  you  how  you  can  make  your  spare  time  this  winter 
very  profitable  to  you. 

Write  us  to-day. 

THE   MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   LIMITED 

1 43- 1 53  University  Avenue  TORONTO 


TRAVEL  in  SAFETY  and 

C  O  A4  FO  RTl  Consult  this  Department 

WE  have  placed  a  Travel  Department  at  the 
disposal  of  our  subscribers  to  help  them  to 
travel  without  the  annoyances  that  come  to 
the  inexperienced  traveller.  If  you  are  planning  a 
short  trip  or  an  extended  tour,  we  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  write  us  stating  your  intended  itinerary; 
we  will  supply  you  with  information  about  Hotels, 
Resorts,  Routes  and  make  helpful  suggestions  or 
answer  other  questions  of  interest  to  you.  Readers  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  should  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  travel  in   security    and   comfort. 

Address  your  correspondence 
to    the    Travel  Department. 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 
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The  Making  of  Billy  Ned 


Continued  from  Page  16. 


Bobby  peered  anxiously  into  the  leafy 
vastness  of  elm  and  maple  and  basswood 
above  them.  For  painters  were  abundant 
thereabouts  but,  being  deceitful  beasts, 
never  had  showed  themselves  in  the  flesh. 
Even  their  bellows  could  never  be  traced 
to  a  definite  direction.  When  untram- 
meled  by  household  duties,  they  spent 
their  leisure  moments  crouching  in  tall 
trees  and  would  then  cry  like  babies  to 
lure  the  unwary,  upon  whose  heads  they 
would  playfully  disport  themselves.  Al- 
together painters  were  not  creatures  to 
be  recognized  without  a  proper  intro- 
duction. 

The  lads  slipped  furtively  into  the 
denser  swamp  by  the  creek  where  great 
trees  were  fewer — while  a  whip-poor-will, 
all  unconscious  of  the  consternation  his 
vibrating  pinions  had  caused  below,  went 
sliding  up  the  invisible  mountains  of  the 
sky. 

"Gee  whiz!  this  is  a  long  day,"  pro- 
tested Bobby,  peevishly,  beside  the  crab 
cache.  "Likus  not  them  painters'll  be 
comin'  down  here  next.  I  wish  we  hadn't 
played  hookey,  Mister  Billy  Ned." 

"Huh,  crayfishin'  now  are — " 

The  rest  of  Billy  Ned's  sarcasm  stayed 
inside.  With  a  startled  gasp  he  stood 
looking  right  in  a  pair  of  masterful  eyes 
peering  from  a  tangle  of  wild  grape- 
vines near  the  creek  bank. 

"Well  I  swan!"  declared  Mary  Janet, 
emerging  into  fuller  view. 

She  was  an  awkward  colt  of  a  girl — 
was  Mary  Janet — with  fat  hands  and  a 
face  from  which  the  features,  if  there 
ever  had  been  any,  must  have  slid  off  in 
babyhood.  But  she  had  a  heart  of  gold 
and  a  deal  of  native  shrewdness  sharp- 
ened by  an  intimate  contact  with  the 
numerous  younger  Haydens — and  John 
Murray  boarded  in  her  home.  No!  Mary 
Janet  was  not  to  be  misled  by  fatuous 
explanations  nor  yet  to  be  bought  by 
favors. 

At  sight  of  her,  and  visioning  the  swift 
coming  punishment  of  his  sins,  Bobby 
began  to  whimper. 

"Baby-calf!" 

"Now  you  shut  up,  Billy  Ned.  I'll  bet 
it  was  you  brought  Bobby  here  in  the 
first  place.  Don't  cry  Sonny,  mebee  you 
won't  get  a  lickun  if  you  hurry  right 
back.  Run  an'  you'll  be  in  time  to  go  in 
after  recess." 

Bobby  smeared  a  muddy  cheek  and 
promised. 

"You  too,,  Billy  Ned.  An'  mind  if  you 
donW 

"Gosh!"  howled  Billy  Ned,  "See  what's 
comin'." 

Bobby  looked  gave  one  scream  and 
stood  stock-still,  his  big  eyes  glued  upon 
a  vast,  sagging  body  crashing  down  upon 
him. 

In  a  twinkling  Billy  Ned  sent  his  chum 
headlong  out  of  the  danger  zone,  slipped 
on  a  stone  and  fell  in  the  shallow  water 
right  in  the  path  of  a  sprawling,  dyed-in- 
the-wool,  Asiatic  elephant. 


With  a  wonderful  dexterity  the  great 
brute  caught  the  helpless  boy  in  her 
trunk  as  she  slithered  into  the  ditch.  She 
held  him  as  gently  as  his  mother  might 
have  done  while  she  arose  from  her  bat- 
tered knees.  Then  she  laid  him  carefully 
upon  the  bank,  where  he  sat  blinking  and 
swallowing  in  stupefied  amazement. 

Bobbie  was  clambering  up  the  ditch 
bank  with  desperate  haste,  yards  away. 
His  neatly  fitting  knickers  and  pretty 
blouse  were  wrecks  and  his  hat  came 
floating  down  the  stream  past  the  ele- 
phant's feet;  and  without  a  backward 
glance  he  bolted  through  the  bushes  like 
a  homing  rabbit.  Of  the  late  Mary  Janet 
only  a  distant  twinkle  of  white  under- 
skirts was  visible — that  and  a  bit  of  pink 
apron  fluttering  rakishly  from  a  wild 
gooseberry  bush  where  a  basket  of  scat- 
tered ferns  lay  broken. 

After  a  leisurely  drink  and  a  muddy 
shower  the  Pachyderm  continued  her  way 
along  the  ditch  bed.  And  through  it  all 
Billy  Ned  sat  in  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  placed,  alternately  staring  at  the 
elephant  and  peering  into  the  darkness  of 
the  swamp,  as  though  he  feared  that  the 
camel  and  the  tigers  and  all  the  hordes 
depicted  upon  the  blacksmith  shop  might 
come  upon  him. 

They  found  him  there  presently  in  the 
same  place.  A  burly,  mule-headed  man 
with  a  yellow  uniform  burst  through  the 
willows  with  Bobby  behind  him  and  a 
motley  crew  of  circus  roustabouts  and 
farmer  lads  streaming  after  him  like  the 
tail  of  Halley's  comet — in  an  atlas. 

"Hello  kid!  where'd  the  old  haystack 
go?"  inquired  the  yellow-coated  one. 

Billy  Ned  awoke  to  sudden  life.  A  mob 
like  this  was  as  unusual  in  Piper's  woods 
as  was  an  elephant.  But  when  the  leader 
in  the  uniform  looked  reassuringly  at 
him  he  pointed  down  toward  the  turn  and 
dropped  into  the  procession  beside  Bobby. 

"That  elephant  picked  me  right  up 
outa  the  ditch  'fore  I  had  even  time  to 
holler,"  he  communicated  to  Bobbie  in  an 
awed  whisper  as  they  proceeded. 

"I  stubbed  my  toes  'bout  forty-times," 
confided  Bobbie  mournfully.  "I  run 
plumb  into  this  gang  by  the  stump  fence. 
The  elephant  run  away  from  Woodstock 
th's  morning  because  they  took  her  young 
elephant  away  from  her.  I  bet  them  cir- 
cus fellas  '11  about  kill  her.  Listen  how 
they're  swearinV 

They  found  her  five  miles  down  stream. 
She  was  mired  in  the  Ebenezer  swamp 
and  the  way  those  roustabouts  cursed 
would  have  broken  a  weaker  heart.  But 
the  husky  one  in  yellow  with  the  long 
head,  borrowed  Jesse  Minshall's  hay-rope 
and,  after  tying  one  end  to  an  ash  tree 
handed  it  to  the  elephant. 

"S'pose  she'll  take  hold?"  whispered 
Billy  Ned,  anxiously. 

She  "took  hold"  with  a  vengeance. 
Twice  she  broke  it  and  sank  back  more 


deeply.  Then  they  doubled  it  and  at  last 
she  drew  herself  to  solid  ground.  And 
there  she  stood,  a  meekly  reflective  fe- 
male, with  great  chunks  of  mire  clinging 
to  her  corrugated  old  sides,  while  the  cir- 
cus hands  scraped  her  off  and  swore. 

"Don't  look  like  no  mother,"  gasped 
Bobby,  shrinking  away  from  the  bale- 
fully  twinkling  points  of  eyes  she  slanted 
at  him. 

"Please,  sir,  kin  I  touch  her?"  asked 
Billy  Ned  with  unaccustomed  politeness. 

"Sure  kid,  if  you  ain't  afraid." 

He  approached  her  timidly  but  she 
knew  him  not.  She  was  mourning  per- 
haps for  the  lost  baby  but  her  eyes  didn't 
betray  much  sentiment.  Billy  Ned  rubbed 
her  trunk  gingerly  and  somehow  a  great 
affection  stole  over  him  for  this  ungainly 
old  beast  that  had  held  him  so  gently. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  she  did  understand — 
even  as  the  cow  and  the  horse  and  Nelly, 
the  bulldog,  had  learned  to  understand 
and  to  love  the  caress  of  warm-hearted, 
fierce-tempered  Billy  Ned. 

"Have  a  ride,  kiddo,  hey?"  invited  the 
driver.   "She  won't  hurt  you." 

Billy  Ned  accepted  doubtfully  and  felt 
every  hair  of  his  tawny  pate  stand  when 
she  swung  him  up  on  her  head. 

And  so  he  rode  through  the  fields  fol- 
lowed by  an  envious  group  of  farmer  lads, 
and  on  out  upon  the  Culloden  gravel. 
Dazed,  dreaming  and  in  a  haze  of  glory 
he  rode  on. 

That  evening  two  hungry,  footsore 
urchins  plodded  fearfully  into  Salford  to 
distracted  mothers,  who  forebore  beating 
them  from  relief  at  finding  the  several 
portions  of  their  dusty  little  anatomies  in 
the  accustomed  places. 

"You'll  be  the  death  of  me  yet,  William 
Edward,"  quavered  his  mother  with  tears 
in  her  voice.  "It's  myself  you've  always 
been  a  heart-scald  to,  with  your  fightin' 
and  goin'  on.  And  to  play  hookey  too  af- 
ter startin'  so  well  at  the  cabbages !  What 
do  you  think  your  Dad'll  say  come  Satur- 
day night  when  he  hears  about  all  this?" 

Billy  Ned  was  wandering  in  an  East- 
ern jungle  breaking  wild  elephants  but 
the  last  remark  took  root.  He  gulped 
down  a  semi-circle  of  fresh  rhubarb  pie 
and  wiped  the  juice  over  his  ear  while 
he  stared  at  her  thoughtfully.  Thomas 
Hudson,  two-fisted  foreman  of  a  C.P.R. 
cement  gang,  was  a  dismal  tragedy  on 
certain  Saturday  nights  when,  in  his 
paternal  capacity,  he  rendered  unto  Billy 
Ned  the  fitting  reward  of  his  week's  mis- 
deeds. No !  it  was  not  a  proposition  to  be 
dismissed  lightly. 

He  hurried  to  bed  utterly  weary,  his 
shapeless  knickers  and  flannelette  shirt 
lying  where  they  fell.  But  his  sleep  was 
fever  haunted.  For  Billy  Ned  was 
ashamed — ashamed  of  his  conduct  and 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  had  rid^°i  an 
elephant  to  be  sure — and  where  was  the 
fame  of  Skinny  Lewis  now!  Yes,  but  he 
had  broken  his  faith.  He  was  a  man  no 
longer.  And  because  he  was  ashamed  and 
would  not  admit  it,  those  six-thousand 
years  of  clay  quickened  into  poison  weeds. 
Murders  by  the  North  Sea,  old  hatred  in 
Ireland,  violence  in  a  hundred  forms 
heated  his  blood,  while  the  inherited  im- 
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Would  you  like  a 

UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION? 

Scattered  up  and  down  this 
great  country  of  ours  there 
are  a  number  of  young  men 
who  have  the  ambition  to 
make  good  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  to  whom  a  Uni- 
versity training  would  act  as 
a  spur  to  greater  success.  If 
you  are  one  of  these  ambi- 
tious, go-ahead  young  men 
we  offer  you  the  opportunity 
to  realize  your  ambition. 
Our  proposition  has  already 
helped  many,  let  it  help  you. 
The  work  is  pleasant  and 
healthful,  besides  the  train- 
ing we  give  you  in  salesman- 
ship will  always  be  of  great 
service  to  you  in  whatever 
work  you  finally  engage  in. 
In  every  city  and  town  in  the 
Dominion  there  are  many 
business  men  and  private 
residents  who  would  appreci- 
ate your  interest  in  bringing 

FARM  ER'S 
MAGAZINE 

to  their  notice.  It  is  the 
Magazine  of  Canada  and  is 
winning  its  way  into  the  con- 
fidence of  every  Canadian 
reader  of  high-class  matter. 
A  liberal  commission  is  al- 
lowed on  all  subscriptions, 
and  the  spending  of  a  few 
hours  a  week  will  easily  en- 
able you  to  realize  your  am- 
bition and  enter  the  Uni- 
versity next  fall. 
If  you  are  interested,  write  us 
at  once  and  we  will  forward 
full  particulars. 

MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     CO. 
143-153  University  Ave.,        Toronto 
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Some  people  gel  eggs  in  winter.  Why? 
Because  they  know  a  few  simple  rules 
governing  the  feeding,  breeding  and 
housing  of  hens.  One  thing  they  all  do 
— they  feed  meat.  For  complete  instruc- 
tions, get  a  copy  of  our  book,  "The  Hen 
That  Lays  is  the  Hen  That  Pays."  This 
coupon  is  good  for  a  free  copy.  Send  it 
to-day.  It  will  mean  dozens  and  dozens 
more  eggs  in  the  winter  Egg  Basket. 


-  G  ciin  B  e  ef  Scrap 


IDHDflDHnBDanBDHnBDMiaiiUwUfl 
A   Profit-Producing   Dairy  Feed  g 

The  Reliable  PURINA 

A  nutritious  milk-producing  food,  rich  in  protein,  quickly  shows  an*  increase  in 

your  profits.  JHH 

It  would  pay  you  to  know  more  about  this  feed 

We  also  have  exclusive  rights  to    manufacture  and    distribute    the    well-known 

PURINA  MOLASSES  FEED  FOR  HORSES  AND    □ 
PURINA  POULTRY  FEED 

They    make    healthy,    profitable    stock.       Put    up    only    in    checker-board  baes. 

Our  booklet  "C"  contains  information  that  is  valuable  and  interest- 
ing  to  stock  raisers.  Send  us  the  name  of  ycur  nearest  dealer  with 
your  own  address  and  get  this  booklet  free. 


THE  CHISHOLM  MILLING  CO.,  LIMITED 

7 1  Esplanade  Street  East,  Toronto 


■rnnnwnBn«nHnHnBnwnanBnHUBDBnHniD 
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■%Z     AMERICAN 

UPWARD  C""2    « 

SEPARATOR 


Price,  On  Trial,  Guarantee, 
Reliability  and  Protection  are  feat- 
ures which  make  the  American  Cream  Separator 
stand  supreme  in  its  field  today.    $15.95  buys 
a  new,  easy  running,  perfect  skimming  separator  that  skims  warm 
or  cold  milk  and  makes  heavy  or  light  cream.  Sanitary  "marvel"  bowl, 
easily  cleaned.    Thoroughly  protected  gears.    Picture  illustrates  our 

&£3E£  20  Year  Guarantee  c^yea 

SiSSSu^tSm e  Winnipeg,  Man.,  St.  John,  N.  B.  and  Toronto,  Ont. 

'       Whether  yourdairy  is  large  or  small,  write  for  catalog  at  once.    Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box      2204   Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR andBROODER  ^  *132° 


ISO  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

I30Chick  Brooder 

BOTH  FOR 


and  Duty 
PAID 


If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $13.90  and  we  pay  all  freight  and 
duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada. „We  have  branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg. 
Man,  and  Toronto,  Ont.  Orders  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and 
ilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  di- 
late. Incubator  and  Rrooder  shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg  testers 
-ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.  Ten  year  guarantee — 30  days  trial.  Incubators  fin- 
ished in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  California  Redwood  lumber  used — not 
Pointed  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others,  we 
feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this— you'll  save  money— it  pays  to  invest- 
igate before  you  buy.  Remember  our  price  of  413.90  is  for  both  Incubator  and  Brooder  and  cov- 
ers freight  and  duty  charges.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  send  In  your  order  and  save  time, 

WISCONSIN    INCUBATOR  CO.       Box  176 


FREIGHT  and 
DUTY  PAID 


Write  Us  Today—Don't  Delay 
RACINE,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


A   well-filled  Pocket  Book  »  a 
Guarantee  Against  Hard  Times 


IV /T  ANY  persons  of  moderate 
income  are  increasing  their 
salaries  by  representing  us  dur- 
ing their  spare  time.  Our  rep- 
resentatives are  earning  from 
five  to  thirty  dollars  a  week 
during  their  off-time  by  taking 
new  subscriptions  and  renewals 
for  MacLean's  Magazine  and 
The  Farmer's  Magazine  among 
their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

MacLean's  Magazine  is  the  largest  and 
most  influential  monthly  in  Canada,  pre- 
senting articles  on  national  subjects  and 
strong  Canadian  fiction  in  addition  to  a 
digest  of  world  events. 

Farmer's  Magazine  is  the  herald  of  agri- 
cultural progress — a  monthly  magazine 
which  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  farm 
in  virile  and  readable  form. 

Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  earn  the 
extra  money  you  need. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  TO 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,     TORONTO,  CANADA 
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pulses  of  brave  sweet  lives  arose  sternly 
to  combat  the  fever — and  in  his  mother's 
room  a  wanly  radiant  moonbeam  mel- 
lowed a  sweet,  tired  face  upturned  in 
prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  who  gave  first 
the  Spirit — and  the  clay. 

But  when  through  the  night  air  Bobby's 
doleful  howls,  rising  above  the  sleepy 
purr  of  nocturnal  insects,  proclaimed  that 
Robert  Wade,  senior,  had  returned  with 
the  egg  wagon,  the  dark  forehead  puck- 
ered stubbornly. 

"Don't  care  if  Dad  does  wale  me.  I 
guess  I  ain't  'fraid  a'  no  lickun  after  I 
rid  that  elephant,"  Billy  Ned  muttered, 
and  so  still  unvanquished,  fell  into  fitful 
sleep. 

Next  morning  Billy  Ned,  fighter,  es- 
tablished boss,  like  a  snail  crept  unwill- 
ingly to  school  in  sure-enough  Shakes- 
pearian manner.  By  his  side  crept  Bobby, 
henchman,  ultra-Shakespearian,  with  a 
tender  solicitude  for  the  seat  of  his  neatly 
fitting  knickers.  In  the  school  yard,  Skin- 
ny Lewis,  New  Hope,  surrounded  by  a 
dazzled  audience,  dilated  upon  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  the 
purple  court  of  Solomon.  Within  sat 
John  Murray,  psychologist,  preparing  a 
little  surprise  for  them  all. 

The  bell  rang  as  the  companions  in 
misery  passed  the  old  maple.  In  a  preg- 
nant hush  they  entered;  in  thick  silence 
they  sat  down;  and  with  a  sly,  slow  con- 
tortion of  the  left  side  of  his  features, 
Skinny  Lewis  grinned  across  at  Billy 
Ned. 

"William  Edward  and  Robert  kindly 
come  forward." 

Bobbie  sniffled  audibly  as  he  walked  up. 
Billy  Ned,  a  bunch  of  angles,  grinned  in 
a  painful  way  and  moistened  his  lips. 

"I  guess  I  ain't  'fraid  a'  no  lickun  after 
I  rid  that  elephant,"  his  brain  kept  flash- 
ing mechanically. 

"William  Edward  please  explain  why 
you  played  truant  yesterday." 

A  falling  pin  would  have  made  a  loud 
noise  when  Billy  Ned  began  his  story.  In 
halting,  dry  spasms  he  explained.  He 
took  upon  himself  all  the  blame.  Anyway 
Mary  Janet,  he  told  himself,  had  settled 
all  that. 

"Is  that  all,  William  Edward?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"It  is  not  all.  You  have  forgotten  to 
tell  me  one  thing,  William  Edward.  You 
have  not  told  us  how  you  threw  yourself 
under  a  mad  elephant  that  Robert  might 
escape.  You  risked  your  life  that  a  com- 
rade might  be  saved.  And  life  is  all  that 
we  have.  The  old  flag  out  there  has  been 
made  great  by  deeds  like  that.  You  have 
played  the  man,  and  from  this  day  I 
want  you  always  to  live  up  to  that  deed. 
Never  do  a  thing  a  man  would  be  ashamed 
to  do:  never  leave  a  thing  undone  a  man 
should  do.    Shake  hands." 

Billy  Ned  cleansing  six-thousand  years 
of  clay  with  hot  tears,  started  down  the 
aisle.  On  the  way  he  paused  at  New 
Hope's  desk. 

"Say  Skinny,  I'm  sorry  I  said  you 
dasn't  knock  that  chip  offa  my  shoulder. 
An'  that  scrap  was  a  draw." 

'Huh !  you  cleaned  up  on  me  all  right," 
responded  Skinny  Lewis  with  a  husky 
swallow.   "You  shore  did." 
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And  John  Murray  sat  smiling  out  upon 
the  brave  old  flag  while  the  school  wiped 
its  eyes  and  frowned  severely  upon  the 
heroes  above  the  platform. 


The   War   and    Our 
Sugar 

Continued  from  Page  7. 

Topping    9.00 

Thresh,    (machine).      .60  .70        

Extra     hands     and 

board    30  .50        

Hauling   to    market      .50  .50  .50        6.00 

COST  PER  ACRE.$  9.30    $  8.70    $12.95    $34.25 
Returns    per    Gov- 
ernment estimate.$12.14    $11.44    $15.96    $59.64 

PROFIT    $  2.84     $  2.74    $  3.01     $25.39 

Based  on  these  figures  the  profits  per 
acre  on  land  sown  to  wheat  would  justify 
a  selling  value  for  the  land  of  approxi- 
mately $47  per  acre ;  oats,  $45 ;  corn,  $50, 
while  the  land  planted  to  beets  would 
earn  sufficient  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  a 
valuation  of  more  than  $400  per  acre.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  best  beet 
land  in  the  United  States  is  selling  for 
more  than  that,  while  in  Ontario  the 
land  in  the  best  beet  sections  has  doubled 
and  in  some  instances  tripled  in  value 
since  the  introduction  of  beet  culture. 

INCREASES    FERTILITY. 

There  is  this  other  point  in  connection 
with  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  to  be 
noted  and  that  is  that  where  beets  are 
introduced  into  the  rotation  of  crops,  the 
fertility  of  the  land  gradually  increases 
and  other  crops  sown  on  land  which  was 
used  the  previous  year  in  beet  culture 
give  greater  and  greater  returns.  This 
has  been  very  marked  in  Europe  and  it 
is  beginning  to  be  observed  in  America. 
In  Ontario  experience  is  still  rather  limi- 
ted but  it  is  already  apparent  that  those 
farmers,  who  for  several  years  have  been 
devoting  a  large  percentage  of  their  land 
to  beets,  are  not  only  securing  much  bet- 
ter crops  of  beets  than  when  they  started 
but  are  also  getting  much  better  crops 
of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  corn,  clover,  etc., 
than  the  farmers  who  have  not  yet  given 
the  beet  crop  a  permanent  place  in  their 
rotation. 

One  serious  difficulty  under  which  the 
industry  has  labored  in  Ontario  is  con- 
nected with  the  transportation  problem. 
Around  the  two  factories  already  in  ex- 
istence the  roads  are  poor  and  after 
heavy  rains  become  almost  impassable. 
This  handicaps  the  delivery  of  the  beets 
and  makes  the  cost  of  transportation  ex- 
cessive. 

Steps  have  recently  been  taken  to 
remedy  this  defect.  The  Board  of  Trade 
of  Wallaceburg  has  been  interesting  the 
farmers  of  the  district  in  better  roads 
and  the  latter  have  now  subscribed  $7,000 
towards  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
roadway  between  Dresden  and  Wallace- 
burg. The  Dominion  Sugar  Company  has 
promised  to  assist  by  contributing  an 
equal  amount  and  the  Government  will  be 
petitioned  to  give  a  like  sum.  In  this  way 
it  is  hoped  that  the  roads  will  gradually 
be  improved. 


Here  are  the  actual  words 

used  by  Shackleton  when  planning  his  Antarctic  Expedi- 
tion:— "The  question  of  the  concentrated  beef  supply  is 
most  important — it  must  be  Bovril."  You,  too,  can  be  sure 
of  being  nourished  if  you  take  Bovril.  In  addition  to  its 
own  wonderful  nourishment  value,  Bovril  makes  everything 
you  eat  more  nourishing.  But  remember  Shackleton's 
words : 

It  must  be  Bovril. 


SH.B. 


Of  all  Stores,  etc.,  1-oz.  25c;  2-oz.  40c;  4-oz.  70c;  8-oz.  $1.30;  16- oz.  $2.25. 

Bovril    Cordial,    large,    $1.25;    5-oz.    40c;    16-oz.  Johnston's   Fluid   Beef   (Vimbos)   $1.20. 


What  would  you 
think  ? 


— of  a  woman  who  would, 
"boil  the  clothes"  on  an  oil  lamp 
in  the  parlor, — to  save  coal, 
or,  of  one  who  would  cook 
the  dinner  in  a  big  pot  over  a 
camp  fire  in  the  backyard, — be- 
cause ranges  were  "so  dear." 
Very  well,  then.  How  about 
the  man  who  tracks  up  the  kit- 
chen, spills  water  and  feed  over 
the  clean  floor,  gets  in  his  wife's 
way  and  is  a  nuisance  generally, 
whenever  he  uses  the  kitchen 
range  to  cook  up  feed  for  the 
stock? 

Or,  even  the  man  who  builds 
him  a  little  camp  fire  in  the  back- 
yard for  the  same  purpose? 
Surely  such  men  have  more 
time,  more  muscle,  more  wood  and 
more  heat  to  waste  than  it  seems 
right  for  any  man  to  have. 

BECAUSE,  for  a  small  out- 
lay a  farmer  can  own  an  ACME 
Boiler  and  do  the  thing  properly. 
He  can  stop  lugging  hot  feed 
across  the  lot  to  the  stable. 
The    ACME    can    be   set    up    in 

any  place  where  you  could  use  a  stove, 
and  it  is  even  safer — with  its  spark-proof 
damper  and  its  strong  cast  iron  base 
and  legs..  It  can  be  placed  wherever  it 
will  be  handiest,  and  it  can  be  moved 
from  one  building  to  another.  It  has 
a  door  big  enough  to  take  rough  chunks 
of  wood.  Wood  which  would  otherwise 
be  wasted  may  be  used  to  heat  any 
outbuilding    that   needs   it. 

The    Acme    is    something    more 

than  a  pot  with  a  fire  under  it.  It  is 
built  to  save  fuel.  Inside  there  are 
duplex  return  flues  which  carry  heat 
completely  around  the  boiler,  reaching 
every  inch  of  it  before  passing  out  the 
chimney. 


The  body  of  the  Acme  is  copper- 
bearing  steel,  a  special  rust-resisting 
metal. 

The  three  sizes,   30,  45,   and  60 

gals,  can  be  had  with  either  cast  or 
galvanized  lids.  Prices  run  from  $13.85 
to  $25.00.  A  mighty  good  one  at  $16.00 
will  suit  most  men. 

Send  the  coupon  TO-DAY  fjr  full 
information 


ACME 


'armer  s 


BOILER 


Clare  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited, 

Preston,  Ontario 

Send    full    information    about     The      ACME 
Farmer's  BOILER. 
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says:- 


There  are  many  plausible  "tests" 
of  roofing',  but  there  is  only  one 
true  test— the  proof  on  the"roof. 

Therefore,  roof  your  buildings— 
every  building  on  the  farm— with 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

—the  roofing  with  a  15-year-ser- 
Tice-guarantee.The  three  biggest 

roofing-  mills  in  the  world  are  behind  it, 
to  make  that  guarantee  good. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 
Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Roofing  Mtg.  Co.,  world's 
lanjest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

FIVE     CENTS     PE'R    WORD 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  DE  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THE  ROYAL 
road  to  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish. 
Thorough  mail  courses.  Students  everywhere. 
Highest  references.  Academie  De  Brisay.  Ot- 
tawa- (3-15) 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

AGENTS  WANTED— TO  SELL  IMPERIAL 
Bag  Holders  In  every  farm  community  in 
Canada.  Popular  prices,  quick  sales,  splendid 
profits.  Read  our  display  ad.  on  page  65,  and 
write  to-day  for  terms  and  territory.  Imperial 
Bag  Holder  and  Machine  Co.,  Lucknow,  Out. 
(1) 

FIREMEN.  BRAKEMEN,  RAILROADS  NEAR 
your  home,  $100— $120.  Experience  unneces- 
sary. Send  age,  postage.  Railway  Association, 
Dept.    P-110,    Brooklyn,    N.Y.  (1) 


HOME     STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM  —  ALMOST  ANYONE  CAN 
learn  it  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2- 
cent  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A. 
Smith,  Room  D71,  823  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111., 
PS-A-  (tfe) 

FERRETS    FOR    SALE. 

FERRETS,  DRIVE  RATS,  RABBITS  AND 
etc.  Mammoth  Pekin  clucks.  Stamp  for  prices. 
Calvin  Jewell,  Spencer,  Ohio.  (3-15) 

BUSINESS    CHANCE. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  —  MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine  "Investing  for 
Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  anyone  who 
ha-=  been  getting  poorer  while  the  rich,  richer. 
It  demonstrates  the  real  earning  power  of 
money,  and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter 
how  poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
Profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial  Journal 
published.  It  shows  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200. 
Write  now  aDd  I'll  send  it  six  months  free. 
II.  L.  Barber,  468,  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago, 


Incidentally,  as  showing  the  extent  of 
the  industry  at  present,  it  might  be  stated 
that  at  Berlin  three  hundred  hands  are 
employed  and  the  factory  runs  night  and 
day  from  the  first  of  October  until  Christ- 
mas. The  Wallaceburg  plant  employs 
four  hundred  hands  and  runs  on  the 
beet  raws  for  three  months  and  on  im- 
ported raws  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

It  is  an  interesting  industry  and  one 
that  might  well  receive  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  Canada.  There  is 
no  question  that  under  present  conditions 
it  could  be  made  profitable  enough  for 
considerable  development.  Whether  it 
could  be  maintained  at  this  level  after 
the  war  is  over  and  the  supply  of  cane 
sugar  returns  to  the  normal  is  question- 
able unless  higher  protection  is  conceded 

Makingl 
Your  Dreams  Come 
True 

Continued  from  Page  10. 

a  musician."  While  she  put  miles  of 
stitches  into  little  garments,  while  she 
held  the  hot,  restless  little  heads  against 
her  through  the  aching  hours  of  the  night, 
always  she  was  wondering  if  her  dreams 
might  be  realized  through  their  lives. 
When  they  cried  with  disappointment  be- 
cause a  pedlar  was  not  allowed  to  open 
his  pack  in  the  kitchen,  she  could  see 
something  more  than  curiosity — a  peering 
into  the  wonderful.  When  they  rushed  in 
from  school  some  winter  afternoon  glow- 
ing with  excitement  because  "they're 
killin'  pigs  and  they'll  be  liver  for  sup- 
per," she  recognized  the  same  thrilly  feel- 
ing with  which  she  had  looked  forward  to 
the  greatest  issues  of  her  life.  With  this 
understanding  she  knew  how  to  steer 
them,  not  just  toward  the  end  she  had 
hoped  for,  perhaps,  but  in  the  direction 
of  their  individual  gifts.  She  may  have 
had  to  change  her  dreams  a  little,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  to  give  them  up. 

And  because  their  mother  could  imagine 
a  picture  and  make  it,  in  a  lovely  home, 
or  think  a  beautiful  story  and  live  it,  and 
because  their  father  could  conceive  a 
vision  that  "made  the  whole  world  look 
different,"  and  build  it  in  the  form  of  a 
house,  these  children  also  had  dreams  and 
the  courage  to  live  them  out.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  were  ever  listed  as  great 
men  and  women  or  not,  but  that  doesn't 
matter  much.  The  only  part  of  the  world 
that  is  vitally  affected  by  our  presence  is 
the  part  we  live  with. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 
In  the  1913-14  egg-laying  contests  in 
Connecticut,  which  are  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  William  F.  Kirkpatrick,  820 
hens  laid  117,901  eggs,  an  average  of 
nearly  144  eggs  for  each  bird;  the  best 
individual  record  was  265  eggs  for  the 
year;  one  group  of  ten  hens  laid  2,088 
eggs,  or  nearly  209  eggs  for  each  hen; 
and  60  hens  of  the  820  laid  more  than  200 
eggs  apiece.  Each  fowl  consumed,  on  an 
average,  90  pounds  of  feed  and  produced 
32  pounds  of  eggs.  Here  is  a  record  for 
emulation  by  poultry-raisers  everywhere. 


ffe>° 

PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 

NONE  -SO -EASY     _  . A 

Made  in  Canada 

rDIIMD>C      IMPROVED 
WKMRIDd     WARRINER 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  "  they 

SAVE  COST 

[in  feed  in  one  winter." 
Send  address  for  speci- 
Jfications   of   inexpensive 
-yet  sanitarv  cow  stable  to 
WALLACE  B.CKUMB.   K2  Forest  vllle.Oonn. ,U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  In  Inquiry  if  yon  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English, 


Marshall 


DIRK'S  RtD  MITE  KILLER 

One  application  KILLS  all  Mites  and 
prevents  their  reappearance  during  the 
season.  Keeps  fowls  free  from  body 
lice.  Makes  scaly  legs  brtaht  and  clean. 
Keeps  lard,  pastry  and  sweets  free  boa 
ants.  Bedbugs  will  give  no  trouble 
where  used.  Write  tc-daj  for  special 
trial   price.     Booklet   free. 

Marshall,    Niagara    Falls,   Ont. 
Distributes  for  Canada. 


*3H! 


OMECgnnJBiBH 

Manvearn  *SO  to  $60  every  week  demnn.trntinc  our 
1915  Model  Steel  Automatic  Handl-Tool. 
Lining  and  Pulling  Jack.  H  ire  Stretcher.  Splicer  and 
Mender,  Post  and  Stomp  Puller,  Tire  Tightener.  Cable 
Maker.  Press.  Vise,  Hoist,  Wrench,  etc.  Operates  auto- 
matically. Has  power  of  40  men.  Guaranteed  for  life. 
Sraretimeor  permanent  work.  Write  for  agency  offer 
CHA8.   E.  BENEFIEL  CO.,  Indu. trial  Bid,.,  Indian- 

nd.  Canadfon  Agency:  Dyion  Specialty  Co.,  BoxD3 

Ontario. 


ff  Ship  your 

FURS 


FREE 

Our  Trappers  Guide 

Supply  Catalog  and 

Price  List. 

Write  today,  address 

to  JOHN   HALLAM   LIMITED' 

Desk  FG7"  TORONTO 


Virginia  Grown  Eureka  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 

Makes  rich,  economical  ensilage  for  all  localities  where 
corn  is  grown  successfully.  It  is  a  large,  vigorous 
grower,   with  heavy  foliage. 

I  have  not  hid  a  complaint  from  my  patrons  of  1914. 
shipping  this  coru  to  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Ohio.  California,  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Indiana.  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Tennessee,  and   Kentucky. 

This  com,  Virginia  grown,  has  made  the  largest  yield 
of   ensilage   on    record. 

Write   to-day   for   free   particulars:    prices   not 
high,    but    germination   is. 
Address,  C.  E.  JONES.  Caryibrook.  Va 

(State  where  you  saw  this  ad.) 
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Between 

Ourselves 

A 

Question    Drawer    for 

Home    and 

Family    Queries 

By    GENEVIEVE 

SOME  Occupation  for  Children.  When 
asked  for  a  paper  for  our  Women's 
Institute  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Occupations  for  Children,  I  thought  per- 
haps I  could  get  some  help  from  you.  I 
have  four  girls,  and  while  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  them  occupied,  it  is  quite 
a  different  thing  to  put  it  in  words  for 
the  public— Mrs.  A.  G.  J.,  Ont. 

Ans. — Although  you  may  find  difficulty 
in  putting  your  own  experience  into 
words,  it  is  just  this  that  is  often  most 
helpful.  In  speaking  of  the  home  oc- 
cupation of  children,  play  will  have  an 
important  place.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
the  child's  finding  and  cultivating  a  love 
for  his  own  line  of  work.  The  boy  who 
likes  to  dig  around  in  the  earth  and  plant 
seeds  and  pull  up  the  plants  occasionally 
to  see  what  they  are  doing  at  the  roots  is 
likely  to  become  an  interested  farmer  if 
he  is  encouraged.  The  child  who  likes  to 
build  houses  of  blocks  and  stones  may 
make  an  architect  or  a  builder.  The  one 
who  whittles  and  "invents"  toy  wind- 
mills, etc.,  may  give  the  world  some  great 
industrial  benefit.  If  a  child  likes  to  go 
off  alone  and  scribble  or  if  he  shows  a 
tendency  to  tell  make-believe  stories, 
don't  be  completely  discouraged  about 
it;  he  may  be  just  the  beginning  of  a 
journalist.  The  choice  of  a  vocation 
which  is  forced  can  never  be  successful, 
but  the  child's  whole  career  may  be 
changed  by  a  little  intelligent  direction 
in  his  play.  Certainly  a  great  many 
undesirable  traits  can  be  stamped  out  dur- 
ing the  play  stage  of  life.  You  can  find 
illustrations  along  this  line  from  the 
lives  of  distinguished  men  and  women. 

The  child's  work  should  grow  out  of 
play,  but  it  is  necessary  and  good  for  us 
all  to  discipline  ourselves  to  do  cheer- 
fully, things  that  require  an  effort  of 
will.  The  child  should  have  regular 
duties,  and  certain  responsibilities,  and 
pains  should  be  taken  to  make  both  girls 
and  boys  interested  in  the  work  around 
home.  The  Women's  Institute  has  great 
possibilities  here  in  helping  the  school 
teacher  to  have  school  gardens  and  school 
fairs,  with  prizes  for  cooking  and  sewing 
as  well  as  for  gardening.  This  work 
promises  a  fine  co-relation  between  the 
school  and  the  home. 

We  hope  the  clippings  we  sent  will  be 
of  some  use.  We  are  always  glad  to 
supply  these  whenever  we  can  and  would 
also  advise  any  one  in  search  of  material 
for  Institute  papers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  circulating  libraries  at  Macdonald  In- 
stitute and  of  the  Institute's  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  A  VALENTINE  PARTY. 

I   was   very   much      interested   in   the 

games  described  in  the  question  drawer 

of  the  December  Farmer's  Magazine,  and 


wondered  if  you  could  give  me  any  ideas 
for  a  Valentine  party.  As  most  of  our 
young  people  are  pretty  well  read,  I  was 
thinking  of  some  game  in  the  way  of  books 
or  authors.  Could  you  suggest  anything? 
— M.A.M.,  Ont. 

Ans. — A  Shakespeare  romance  makes  a 
good  contest  for  a  party  like  yours  if  you 
have  not  tried  it  before.  The  players 
are  given  papers  with  the  following  ques- 
tions, each  question  to  be  answered  with 
the  name  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

1.  Who  were  the  lovers?  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

2.  Where  did  they  meet?  In  a  Hamlet. 

3.  What  answer  did  she  make  to  his 
proposal?    As  you  like  it. 

4.  What  was  their  courtship  like?  A 
mid-summer  night's  dream. 

5.  From  whom  did  they  get  the  ring? 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

6.  Who  were  the  best  man  and  brides- 
maid? Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

7.  Who  were  the  ushers?  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona. 

8.  Who  entertained  them?  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor. 

9.  Who  was  the  chef?  Othello. 

10.  What  was  their  first  quarrel  about? 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

11.  What  was  her  disposition  like?  The 
Tempest. 

12.  What  was  his  chief  occupation? 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

13.  What  Roman  general  made  peace? 
Julius  Caesar. 

14.  What  did  all  the  world  say?  All's 
Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Heart  shooting  makes  a  lively  game 
for  a  Valentine  party.  Place  a  large 
waste  paper  basket  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  The  company  is  divided  into  two 
sides  and  paper  hearts  of  two  colors  pro- 
vided, generally  gold  and  red.  The  sides 
are  given  an  equal  number  of  hearts  and 
the  idea  is  for  each  side  to  try  to  throw 
as  many  hearts  as  possible  into  the  bas- 
ket. When  all  the  hearts  are  thrown,  the 
side  with  the  more  in  the  basket  wins 
the  game. 

PLAYS  FOR  PATRIOTIC  CONCERTS. 

The  members  of  the  Homemakers' 
Club  in  our  town  wish  to  get  up  a  play 
in  aid  of  the  patriotic  fund,  and  we  find 
it  difficult  to  secure  a  suitable  one.  We 
would  appreciate  any  assistance  you 
could  give  us  in  the  matter. — Mrs.  F.  B. 
C,  Sask. 

Ans. — We  are  mailing  you  a  catalogue 
of  plays  with  some  suggestions  concern- 
ing those  listed.  Have  you  thought  at  all 
of  any  of  the  classic  plays,  for  instance, 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  If  not,  we 
would  suggest  that  you  look  it  over. 


HOW  CONVENIENT! 

CAN    you    imagine    anything   more 
convenient    than    a    light,    strong, 
graceful  folding  tsble,  which  may 
be   set  up,  at  a  moment's  notice,  ary- 
where?     You  have  need  of  such  a  table 
in  your  home.     It  is  the 

^PEERLESS 

FOLDING     TABLE- 

—the  table  of  manifold  uses.  Everyone 
who  sees  one,  wantsone.  It's  uses  mul- 
tiply. It  is  never  in  the  way.  because  it 
may  be  folded  up  when  not  in  use,  and 
tucked  away  behind  the  door.  Your 
furniture  dealer  has  it,  or  will  get  it  for 
you.     Ask  him. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

Write  for  FREE  Bookie1,    C      describing 
our  '  Peertess      and  "  Elite      1  abtes 

HOURD   &    CO.,    LIMITED 

Sole  Licensees  and  Manufacturers 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


Omazon 

Canadian  Stock   Food 

for  horses  and  all 

animals 

Sn>  7-S  "a>is»*i  Vj?'  Omazon  prevents  or  cures 
all  diseases  by  purifying 
the  blood.  Gives  appetite 
as  wel  las  vigour  and  en- 
durance; assists  digestion 
and  Increases  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk 
in  the  mare  and  cow,  and  in  addition  makes 
for    tLe   development   of  the  animal. 

Mixed    with    food    It    curtails    the    quantity 
of   grain    required. 


VIVAT 

The  Horse's  Friend 

The  Respiratory  Organs'  Remedy 
Cures     Coughs,     Heaves,     Broken     Winds,     etc. 
Beneficial  in  cases  of  Colics,  Intestinal  Worms 
and    Kidney    Troubles.      Special    directions    in 
each  case. 

Circular  C  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
Ask  your  merchant  for  our  Preparations. 
Proprietors,  DR.  ED.  MORIN  &  CO..  Limited 
Mountain  Hill,  Quebec,  Canada 


^miiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiji 


Specific  for   Horses    g 


E  h  ALWAYS    CURES  | 

=     RclMtmvtf  !w  lnMtfiMntt]riii.CBlK  e,''"'"*  '"  OJ""  '"  = 

=  POICE50    CENTS.  B 

=  .  m-Blifr*'  MORIN  8.  CO  .Limiled.  | 
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By    GR  AS  MERE 


THE  CALL  FROM  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 

"Out  on  the  frozen  uplands,  underneath  the  snow  and  sleet, 

In  the  bosom  of  the  plowland  sleeps  the  Promise  of  the  Wheat; 

In  this  frost-locked  tomb  of  winter  sleeps  the  Miracle  of  Bread." 

Glorious  is  the  farmstead  in  winter.  The  poet  Whittier  drew  a  wonderful 
picture  in  his  "Snowbound"  of  this  early  farm,  life.  To-day  the  spirit  remains. 
Steam  heating  may  have  displaced  the  open  fire-place  with  its  "great  back  log." 
Big,  well-ventilated,  well-lighted  barns  with  swinging  stanchions  and  milking 
machines  succeed  the  old-time  straw  shed.  Yet  what  a  joy  does  the  world  put  on 
for  the  farmer.  A  moonlight  night,  a  snow-covered  earth,  and  a  sharpness  in  the 
air  to  tone  the  spirit. 

Go  out  on  the  hilltop  which  overlooks  the  old  home  farms.  Let  memory 
incarnate  the  day  of  old.  Call  back  the  boys  who  once  thronged  the  roadside.  Medi- 
tate for  a  moment  on  the  rural  scene!  What  a  sweetness  steals  over  the  midnight 
air.  A  mystic  sadness  creeps  on.  Instructively  the  thoughts  see  the  lads  from 
yonder  house  among  the  cedars  where  Donald  and  Hub  lived. 

The  war  is  on.  Now  both  boys  tramp  the  Salisbury  Plains  together.  The  mystic 
bond  of  Empire,  learned  by  "red  spots  on  the  map"  in  the  little  red  schoolhouse 
still  standing,  has  become  very  real.  The  tramp  of  armies,  the  desolation  of  the 
invader,  the  tears  of  farm  homes  and  the  cruelty  of  it  all  surges  in  across  the 
peaceful  scene. 

Yes,  it  is  war  time.  The  inhumanity  of  it  breaks  all  our  reverie.  The  words  of 
our  beginning  come  to  us  over  and  over.  Insistent  is  the  call  for  supplies.  Canada 
must  contribute  not  only  in  men.    The  Miracle  of  Wheat  is  already  at  our  feet. 

C.  C.  James,  the  big  man  of  Canadian  Agriculture,  has  sent  out  a  clarion  call. 
It  rings  true.  Let  us  read  it  again! 

"Approximately  20,000,000  men  are  in  the  field  or  under  arms,  withdrawn 
from  the  producing  classes  to  become  consumers  and  destroyers.  The  world's 
products  are  being  used  up  at  a  threatening  rate  and  the  world's  producer's 

are  being  eliminated  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands The  waste  in  men, 

money  and  material  is  beyond  comprehension There  is  no  need  of  argu- 
ment that  Canada  has  a  duty  to  perform  and  that  this  duty  involves  the 
greatest  opportunity  that  we  have  had  in  recent  years  to  enlarge  national 
growth,  a  stricken,  starving,  world  must  be  fed 

"The  key  to  the  immediate  increase  in  cereals  is  good  cultivation  and 
the  sowing  of  the  best  seed 

"And  now  comes  the  most  important  item — livestock  and  dairying.  We 
had  reached  in  1913  a  point  where  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat  had  met, 
if  not  surpassed  its  market  value,  and  mixed  farming  was  forcing  itself  upon 
Western  Canada  as  a  necessity  for  existence.  Now  an  unexpected  war  has 
swung  the  market  price  up  thirty,  forty,  fifty  cents  and  there  is  the  danger 

that  mixed  farming  may  receive  a  set-back The  destruction  of  livestock  by 

the  war,  will  make  a  great  deficit  in  the  world,  that  we  cannot  replace  in  fifty 
years.  Wheat  may  be  the  cry  for  1915,  but  in  1916  and  1917  the  cry  must  be 
for  meats  and  dairy  products." 


SAVE  THE   SHADE  TREES. 

In  the  desire  to  get  winter's  firewood, 
do  not  sacrifice  a  shade  tree  or  a  par- 
ticularly fine  one  in  the  woods.  Treat 
your  wood  lot  as  if  you  expected  returns 
every  year.  Good  farming  demands  re- 
gard for  trees. 


FALL  WHEAT  ACREAGE. 

The  Canadian  acreage  sown  to  fall 
wheat  is  officially  reported  at  1,294,000 
acres  against  1,185,000  acres  last  year, 
or  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent.  The 
spring  wheat  acreage  will  probably  show 
a  still  greater  increase. 


GET    INTO   LIVESTOCK. 

Now  is  a  good  month  to  decide  about 
getting  into  a  good  strain  of  livestock. 
Make  a  wise  selection  for  assuredly  the 
man  with  the  best  is  going  to  do  a  big 
business  after  the  war. 

FEEDING  THE  PIGEONS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  wheat,  buck- 
wheat and  peas  mixed  and  fed  for  the 
morning  meal,  and  corn  for  the  evening 
meal,  will  be  found  a  good  feeding  sys- 
tem. Corn  should  be  fed  every  evening 
in  cold  weather,  for  pigeons  require  heat- 
ing food  at  night,  as  they  do  not  exercise. 

STARTING  A  GAS  ENGINE. 

With  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
more  or  less  trouble  is  experienced  in 
starting  gasoline  engines,  regardless  of 
the  type.  Methods  for  relieving  this  dif- 
ficulty are  offered  as  follows  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Engineering  at 
the  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture: 

1.  Fill  the  water  jacket  or  radiator 
with  hot  water. 

2.  Heat  the  gasoline  by  putting  a  bottle 
of  it  in  hot  water,  being  careful  to  keep 
the  cork  off  the  bottle  containing  the  gaso- 
line. 

3.  Place  a  few  dops  of  ether  in  the 
priming  cup  or  spark  plug  hole. 

FOR  TOBACCO  GROWERS. 

A  sample  of  choice  seed  in  one-quarter- 
ounce  packages,  of  one  of  the  following 
varieties  of  tobacco  —  White  Burley, 
Warne — will  be  sent  free  to  any  tobacco 
grower  who  applies  for  the  same  to  the 
Tobacco  Division,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Ottawa.  This  quantity  of  seed  is 
sufficient  to  sow  150  square  feet  of  seed 
bed,  and  to  plant  one  acre. 

The  supply  of  seed  being  limited  grow- 
ers desirous  of  securing  seed  should  send 
their  applications  at  an  early  date,  as  all 
requests  will  be  classified  in  the  order 
they  were  received. 

No  applicant  will  be  supplied  with  m  :re 
than  one  sample  of  seed. 

HEN  HAPPINESS. 

The  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  following  prescription  for  hen- 
happiness  and  a  full  egg  basket: 

Allow  each  hen  four  square  feet  of 
floor  space. 

Provide  one  square  foot  of  glass  to 
every  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Locate  the  windows  on  the  south  side 
and  place  the  tops  not  quite  half  as  high 
as  the  house  is  wide. 

Ventilate  by  placing  one  square  foot  of 
muslin  to  every  fifteen  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  or  by  making  a  slat  front 
similar  to  the  cupolas  in  barns.  Be  sure 
the  house  is  free  from  cracks  and  that 
there  are  no  openings  for  drafts  on  the 
back,  ends  and  roof. 

Build  a  floor  eight  inches  higher  than 
the  surrounding  ground.  Fill  in  four 
inches  of  coarse  stone,  then  two  inches 
of  clay  and  then  two  of  dirt.  This  will 
make  a  dry  floor. 

Provide  eight  to  ten  inches  of  roosting 
space  and  one  nest  to  every  six  hens. 

Cover  the  floor  with  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  of  straw.  Feed  the  grain  in  the 
straw  so  as  to  encourage  exercise. 
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HOLDS  GARDEN   TOOLS. 

A  barrel  hoop  fastened  to  the  side  of 
the  wall  makes  a  good  holder  for  rakes, 
shovels,  etc.,  as  it  keeps  them  all  together. 

HAUL   UP   THE   WOOD. 

Many  farmers  now  use  the  gasoline 
engine  outfit  to  saw  their  summer's  wood 
supply.  Haul  up  the  wood  this  month 
and  be  ready  for  the  saw. 

ATTEND  SEED  FAIRS. 

Manitoba  farmers  are  beginning  to 
take  more  interest  in  seed  fairs.  Be  sure 
to  get  out  to  your  local  seed  fair.  There 
are  too  many  bad  seeds  on  prairie  farms. 

STUDY  THE   UNITED   FARMERS  OF  ONTARIO. 

Have  you  studied  what  the  new  society 
is  doing?  Get  in  touch  with  them.  Write 
J.  J.  Morrison,  100  Church  street,  To- 
ronto, for  particulars  of  organization. 

CUT  YOUR  FENCE  POSTS. 

Farmers  on  the  prairie  as  well  as  in 
the  other  sections  will  need  many  fence 
posts  for  next  year's  fencing.  Have  them 
cut  this  month.  It  is  the  best  time.  Some 
better  fencing  should  be  done  next  spring. 

CLEAN   UP  THE  GRAIN. 

January  is  a  good  time  to  clean  up  the 
seed  grain.  Be  particular  about  it. 
Screen  out  the  small  seeds  rigorously  so 
as  to  have  none  but  plump  seed  for  next 
spring,  so  much  of  the  harvest  depends  on 
the  seed.    Hand-pick  if  there  is  time. 

BREAKING  IN  THE  COLTS. 

Every  prairie  farmer  has  a  colt  or  two 
to  break  in  this  winter.  This  is  the  month 
to  begin.  The  snow  helps  much.  Be  kind, 
tactful  and  yet  firm.  More  unmannerly 
horses  are  made  in  the  breaking-in  time 
than  by  any  other  way. 

ATTEND  GRAIN  GROWERS'   MEETINGS. 

Get  in  to  the  local  grain  growers'  meet- 
ing. Here  is  your  place  for  influencing 
your  business.  Be  loyal  to  your  farming 
profession.  The  whole  of  the  farmers  are 
needed  to  co-operate  in  the  new  agri- 
culture. 

LOANS  UNDER  TILE  DRAINAGE  ACT. 

Why  not  drain  your  farm  next  year 
and  borrow  township  money  to  do  it?  On- 
tario loans  money  to  farmers.  Your  town- 
ship council  has  to  arrange  for  the  loan 
to  you  to  be  repaid  yearly  in  your  tax 
bill  in  such  proportions  as  not  to  hurt  you. 

GOOD   TIME   TO   PAINT. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  have  his  name 
in  front  of  each  side  of  the  wagon  box,  so 
folks  can  tell  who  he  is  if  they  see  a  good 
horse  they'd  like  to  buy,  says  an  exchange. 
If  the  man's  name  is  on  his  wagon,  it  is 
easy  to  find  him  somewhere  in  town.  A 
wagon  ought  to  be  painted  about  every 
five  or  six  years. 

A  WINDOW   PLANT. 

A  novel  and  attractive  window  plant 
may  be  developed  from  the  common  to- 
mato. Planted  in  a  pot  with  a  frame  ar- 
ranged to  support  the  climbing  vine,  It 
causes  much  curiosity  as  a  foliage  plant, 


and  when  the  small  fruit  it  bears  ripens 
in  midwinter,  it  is  quite  pretty,  and  is 
seldom  recognized  for  what  it  really  is. 

EXAMINE  HORSES  TEETH. 

Have  a  skilled  veterinarian  make  a 
careful  examination  of  the  teeth  of  the  old 
and  young  horses  at  the  beginning  of 
winter. 

FEEDING  HAY  TO  HORSES. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  feed  one 
pound  of  hay  to  every  100  pounds  of  horse 
per  day,  provided  some  grain  is  being  fed 
also. 

WHAT   WILL  PIGS   GAIN? 

One  correspondent  writes  that  his  three 
pigs  gained  two  pounds  per  day  for  a 
period  of  twenty-two  days  while  they 
were  under  test.  Have  you  any  experi- 
ences? 

TO  PREVENT  SCRATCHES. 

To  prevent  scratches  dry  fetlocks  and 
heels  when  the  horse  comes  in,  especially 
in  winter;  and  rub  on  glycerine  or  vase- 
line before  he  goes  out  in  snow  or  mud. 
Do  not  wash  the  horse's  feet  in  winter  un- 
less you  dry  them  thoroughly  afterwards. 

WHAT    ABOUT    LINSEED    CAKE. 

There  is  no  better  feed  for  livestock 
fattening  where  grain  is  scarce  than  lin- 
seed cake.  Feeders  in  the  Old  Country 
make  great  use  of  them.  They  are  rich  in 
proteids  and  fat.  They  can  be  fed  to 
horses,  cattle,   sheep  and  hogs. 

VISIT    THE   CITY. 

A  correspondent  from  the  prairie  ad- 
vises farmers  to  make  a  few  trips  to  town 
and  city  this  month.  This  is  good  advice. 
Farmers  too  often  fail  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  city  ways.  Much  can  be 
learned  if  one  carries  his  eyes  with  him, 
some  new  wrinkle  in  marketing  can  be 
picked  up  while  he  is  enjoying  himself 
in  town.  Also  the  wife  will  be  helped  in 
the  everlasting  round  of  work  by  the 
change. 

EXERCISE  THE   HORSES. 

Never  let  the  horse  stand  for  a  single 
day  idle  in  the  stable;  for  in  addition  to 
causing  simple  ailments,  lack  of  exercise, 
together  with  overfeeding,  causes  the 
fatal  attacks  of  azaturia  (paralysis)  and 
the  annoying,  expensive  cases  of  lym- 
phangitis (Monday  morning  disease)  so 
common  in  the  cities  and  on  farms. 

APPLES  FOR  SCHOOL  BOYS. 

The  following  good  advice  is  given  by 
an  exchange: 

Sort  over  the  apples  often  after  you 
get  them  into  the  cellar.  If  the  specked 
ones  are  to  be  used,  make  pies  and  sauce 
of  them,  but  give  the  boys  and  girls  some 
nice  ones  to  carry  to  school.  It  makes  a 
boy  feel  mean  to  have  to  eat  half-rotten 
apples,  while  the  rest  have  those  that  are 
perfect.  Never  hurt  a  child's  heart  in 
that  way  if  you  can  help  it. 

WATCH    HORSES   FOR   WORMS. 

Be  sure  that  your  horses  are  free  from 
worms.  One  so  afflicted  is  never  thrifty, 
and  feed  is  wasted.   A  good  remedy  is  one 


Planet  Jr. 

Seeder-Horse  Hoe 


The  farm  and  garden  tools  that 
save  your  time,  lighten  your  labor, 
and  get  bigger  crops — the  longest- 
lasting  and  most  economical 
implements  made.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

to.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Wheel  Hoe.  Culti- 
vator, and  Plow 


Soon  pays  for  itself  in  the  family  garden 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  acreage.  Sows  all 
garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  in  hills),  plows, 
opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and 
cultivates  quickly 
and  easily  all 
through  the 
season. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr 

Horse  Hoe  and 

Cultivator 


Stronger,  better  made,  and  eapable  of  a  greater 
variety  of  work  than  any  other  cultivator  made.  Non- 
clogging  steel  wheel.  Depth-regulat/T  and  extra-long 
frame  make  it  run  steady.  Adjustable  for  both  depth 
and  width. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 

Describes  55  tools,  including  Seeders.  Wheel  Hoes, 
Horse  Hois,   Harr.,ws,   Orrhard-and  Beet-Cultivators. 

Send  postal  for  it  now. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO     Box  1202T  Phila  Pa 

Write  for  the  name  of  oar  nearest  agency 


Those  in  High  Places 

wouldn't  dream  of  wearing  an  ordinary  Rubber 
Collar,  but  they  will  wear 

;* CHALLENGE"  COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

1  Challenge  "  Brand  Goods  have  the  same  dull  finish  and 
comfort  in  wear  as  the  linen  collar  you  have  always  used. 
They  will  not  crack  or  wilt,  last  surprisingly  and  can  be 
cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

MADE  IN  CANADA  4062 

Specify  "  Challenge  "  Brand  when  next  buying. 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA   -   TORONTO 


Get   more  money  from  your  milk 

STANDARD  CREAM  SEPARATORS  PAY. 
They  are  remarkably  easy  running,  require 
little  attention.  Tbey  merit  your  investiga- 
tion. Our  Booklet  "R"  on  Profitable  Dairying 
will   interest   yon.     Sent  free.     Write  to-day. 

THE  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD. 
Renfrew.  Ontario 
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level  lablespoonful  of  borax  dissolved  in 
a  pa  Iful  of  water,  given  first  thing  in  the 
mor  ing  and  repeated  for  four  mornings. 
\V  n  results.  If  the  water  is  refused, 
mix  in  the  morning  feed  for  four  morn- 


CLEAN  MACHINERY. 

Is  all  your  machinery  inside  and 
cleaned?  Grease  the  mould-boards  of  the 
plows.    Prepare  now  for  repairs. 

BEWARE  THE  BULL. 
Do  not   trust  your   life   to   any   good- 
natured  bull.     Use  a  pole  and  snap  for 
leading  him.    Care   may   save   your   life 
and  that  of  others. 

WATCH   FRUIT  TREES. 

Mice  and  rabbits  get  in  their  work  on 
the  fruit  trees  this  month.  Protect  the 
trees  or  tramp  the  snow  around  the 
trunks  frequently. 

CARE  OF  THE  SHEEP. 

Send  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Ottawa  for  copies  of  pamphlet  No.  8,  of 
the  Sheep  and  Goat  Division,  re  the  win- 
ter care  of  sheep.    It  is  free. 

AVOID   EXPOSURE   TO   STORMS. 

If  you  get  wet,  put  off  the  cold,  wet 
garments  and  thoroughly  dry  yourself. 
Many  years  would  be  added  to  good  men's 
lives  by  taking  proper  care  daily. 

THE   DORMANT   SPRAY. 

If  mild  days  come  this  month,  a  good 
spraying  of  the  apple  trees  will  not  be 
useless.  There  are  many  pests  that  it  will 
kiU.    Use  lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux. 

GREENHOUSE  WORK. 

Seeds  to  sow  this  month  in  the  hot- 
house are  pansy,  lobelia,  verbena,  mar- 
guerite, Tarnation,  snap-dragon,  daisy, 
petunia,  forget-me-not,  salvia  and  carma. 

EASTER   FLOWERS. 

Hydrangeas  in  the  hot-house  for  Easter 
flowering  should  have  the  temperature 
increased  from  45  to  65  degrees.  As  soon 
as  the  bulbs  begin  to  show  green  bring 
them  into  the  sunlight. 

PLAN  THE  GARDEN. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  out  on  paper 
your  garden.  You  can  then  form  some 
idea  of  the  seeds  required,  can  write  the 
various  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  for 
catalogues  and  have  time  to  choose  best. 

A  GOOD  GRINDSTONE. 

There  is  no  tool  that  will  give  more 
genuine  satisfaction  than  a  good  grind- 
stone that  can  be  operated  by  one  man. 
Sharp  tools  save  time  and  make  the 
farmer  more  returns. 

WRITE  YOUR  EXPERIENCES. 

There  are  many  little  experiences  on 
the  farm  that  will  be  of  interest  to  others. 
Sit  down  this  month  and  write  us  about 
something  you  have  found  profitable  or 
some  work  that  has  paid  you. 

PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

After  the  first  of  January  the  maple 
sugar  makers  are  protected  by  the  recent 


amendment  to  the  Act  respecting  the 
adulteration  of  food.  It  is  henceforward 
to  be  illegal  for  any  firm  to  use  the  word 
maple  on  any  products  but  those  of  the 
pure  product  from  the  maple  tree.  Every 
farmer  should  prepare  to  tap  his  trees 
this  coming  spring.  An  article  on  the 
subject  appears  in  the  February  issue 
of  Farmer's. 

TO  CLEAN  A  GREY  HORSE. 

Use  Castile  soap  and  charcoal  and  wash 
thoroughly.  This  will  leave  the  hair  per- 
fectly white,  always  use  the  two  together. 

WATCH   HORSES   SHOES. 

Some  horses  will  retain  a  shoe  so  long 
that  the  growing  hoof  causes  serious 
trouble.  Examine  your  team  and  driving 
horses'  feet  every  night. 

STALL    DISINFECTANT. 

A  whitewash  made  by  using  ordinary 
lime  to  which  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
chloride  of  lime  is  added  to  the  gallon 
makes  a  good  cleaner  for  the  dairy  stables. 

CLEAN    THE    STABLES. 

Some  dairy  stables  even  in  the  centre 
of  a  good  farming  district  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  profession.  It  does  not  cost  any 
more  to  keep  clean  stables  and  health  of 
man  and  beast  demands  it. 

what's  a  curry-comb  for? 

Many  stable  men  and  farmers  imagine 
the  curry-comb  is  an  instrument  for  clean- 
ing the  legs  and  body  of  a  horse.  It  is  an 
instrument  for  cleaning  the  brush  and 
for  loosening  the  scurf  on  the  fleshy — not 
bony — parts  of  the  body. 

WHAT    SHOULD   A    COW    MAKE? 

Laura  Rose  in  her  estimable  book  on 
Dairying  says  that  a  cow  should  make 
from  $30  to  $60  per  year  profit.  A  very 
good  one  may  make  $75  to  $100.  The 
profit  may  be  estimated  if  the  food  cost 
is  subtracted  from  the  value  of  the  milk 
fat.  The  skim  milk,  calf,  and  manure 
off-set  the  cost  of  labor. 

A  cow  is  at  her  best  from  her  fifth  to 
her  eighth  year. 

ESTIMATING   BUTTER   YIELDS. 

To  find  the  approximate  number  of 
pounds  of  butter  that  a  cow  is  making, 
divide  the  total  pounds  of  milk  during  the 
month  by  the  average  percentage  milk 
test  and  add  to  it  one-sixth  of  this  butter 
fat.  The  result  will  work  out  like  the 
following: 

Total  lb.  milk  given  during  month=900 
Average  milk  test  during  month  3.5% 

900X3.5 

=31.5  lb.  fat. 

100 

31.5 

One-sixth  total   fat= =5.25 

6 
Calculated  yield   of  butter  is   36.75   lb. 

WHEN    THE   COW    COMES   IN. 

After  calving  give  her  all  the  warm 
water  she  will  drink.  A  nourishing  drink 
is  made  by  putting  a  quart  of  oatmeal  in 
a  pail,  wetting  it  with  cold  water,  then 
filling  the  pail  half-full  of  boiling  water 


and  stirring  well.  Add  cold  water  till  the 
pail  is  full.  Feed  not  liberally  at  first. 
Give  a  bran  mash  and  hay  and  gradually 
increase  to  the  full  ration.  See  that  she 
does  not  get  cold  or  take  a  chill.  Leave 
the  calf  with  the  cow  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

JANUARY  WITH  THE  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Protect  the  family  from  colds  by  keep- 
ing the  house  well  ventilated,  espe- 
cially the  sleeping  rooms.  If  a  number 
of  people  have  been  sitting  in  a  room  for 
some  time,  as  soon  as  they  get  out  open 
the  outside  doors  and  have  a  complete 
change  of  air.  A  room  full  of  fresh  air 
can  be  heated  very  quickly  so  there  is 
little  waste  of  heat.  Bedroom  windows 
should  be  kept  open  all  night,  protecting 
the  bed  from  draughts  if  necessary  by  a 
screen  or  a  board  slid  under  the  raised 
half  of  the  window.  For  young  children, 
warm,  loose  sleeping  bags  made  like  pil- 
low cases  and  buttoned  over  the  shoul- 
ders, will  overcome  the  danger  of  getting 
uncovered. 

The  abundant  use  of  vegetables  in  the 
winter  diet  will  save  dosing  with  sulphur 
and  molasses  and  other  "blood  purifiers" 
in  the  spring.  Carrots,  celery,  onions  and 
cabbage  contain  valuable  mineral  salts, 
while  apples  should  be  served  in  some 
form  or  other  three  times  a  day. 

Special  care  should  be  given  to  the 
children's  school  lunches  during  the  cold 
weather.  Have  you  tried  sending  nourish- 
ing soups  to  be  heated  at  school,  or  has 
anything  been  done  in  your  section  to  co- 
operate with  the  teacher  in  providing 
some  hot  dish  for  all  the  children,  like 
they  do  in  many  schools  where  there  are 
domestic  science  kitchens?  The  children 
who  are  well  fed  and  well  clothed  and 
then  kept  outdoors  as  much  as  possible 
will  come  out  in  glowing  colors  in  the 
spring. 

Try  to  overcome  the  discomforts  of 
some  of  the  housework  in  winter  by  get- 
ting a  mop  wringer  to  fasten  to  the  side 
of  the  pail,  so  that  the  hands  need  not  go 
into  the  water  at  all.  A  pulley  clothes- 
line which  makes  it  possible  to  hang  out 
the  clothes  without  stepping  off  the  porch 
will  also  save  a  lot  of  discomforts  in  cold 
weather.  Then  don't  forget  to  heat  your 
clothespins  in  the  oven  just  before  you 
take  them  outdoors. 

It  is  worth  while  beginning  now  to  plan 
any  decorating  you  intend  to  do  in  the 
spring,  and  to  get  new  curtains,  etc., 
ready  to  put  up  after  the  spring  cleaning. 
If  you  have  any  time  for  fancy  work 
how  about  making  some  of  your  old 
clothes  into  carpet  rags  and  having  them 
woven  into  long  rugs  for  the  bedrooms 
and  living  room? 

When  you  are  going  through  your 
closets  and  clothes  presses,  if  there  is 
anything  that  you  can  possibly  spare,  re- 
member the  people  in  your  local  town  or 
in  the  cities,  who  are  suffering  for  want 
of  clothing. 

While  you  are  knitting  for  the  soldiers 
you  might  also  be  visiting  with  your 
neighbors.  There  will  be  more  time  now, 
than  later  in  the  year,  and  both  yourself 
and  the  other  woman  would  be  better 
for  knowing  each  other. 
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Alameda    and    Its 
Wheat 

Continued  from  Page  9. 

plowed  on  the  home  farms  over  800  acros 
this  past  season.  The  land  that  was  bare, 
had  that  rich,  mellow,  fertile  appearance 
that  practically  defied  failure.  Into  such 
a  well-prepared  seedbed,  full  of  accumu- 
lated moisture  the  seed  from  the  big  disc 
drills  had  every  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance in  readily  available  plant  food. 

After  plowing  the  land  once  in  the 
spring  after  the  green  growth  has  come 
up  the  big  cultivators  are  put  on,  to  be 
followed  by  the  harrows.  This  is  kept  up 
all  summer  so  that  the  freshly  germinated 
weeds  are  killed  and  a  fine  dust  mulch 
retained. 

The  best  farmers,  like  Mr.  Young,  em- 
ploy these  methods.  So  interested  in  til- 
lage implements  are  they,  that  on  the  day 
of  my  visit,  John  Scott,  a  fine  old  farmer 
from  Glen  Ewen,  came  along  from  his 
farm  ten  miles  away  and  took  Mr.  Young, 
a  neighbor,  Wm.  Collins,  and  myself  in 
his  Ford  automobile  up  another  ten  miles 
to  Ed  Waddington's  farm  to  see  a  new  im- 
plement, the  cyclone  weeder  at  work 
on  his  summer-fallow.  This  imple- 
ment consisted  of  two  big  planks  about 
sixteen  feet  in  length  to  which  several 
big  feet,  bent  somewhat  like  a  sickle,  were 
pulled  along  the  ground.  These  cut  all 
weeds  off  just  below  the  surface  and  com- 
pletely stirred  the  soil.  The  idea  was 
worth  seeing.  Forty  miles  in  a  Ford  was 
nothing,  if  the  thing  would  make  for 
better  tillage.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  wheat- 
growing  and  Alameda  farmers. 

As  president  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  reeve  of  the  township,  Mr. 
Young  has  shown  his  public  spirit.  Roads 
and  bridges  are  their  municipal  problems 
also.  And  they  are  making  good  roads. 
The  main  thoroughfare  south  of  the  town 
to  the  American  border  was  a  well  round- 
ed, gravel-coated  hard  highway  where 
heavy  teaming  was  a  pleasure.  The  get- 
ting of  autos  by  these  farmers  is  bringing 
further  to  the  front  the  value  there  is  in 
keeping  up  a  good  roadway. 

Such  farmers  as  these  men  are  the  real 
wealth  of  our  country.  They  take  care  of 
their  implements  in  metal-covered  sheds; 
they  make  gasoline  engines  and  big  tillage 
machines  serve  them  wherever  possible. 
Their  houses  are  not  neglected  by  show 
evidences  of  refinemnt  and  superior  en- 
joyments. Power  plants  for  lighting,  the 
latest  ideas  in  heating  and  water  supplies 
are  studied  and,  altogether  the  life  of  a 
farmer  on  a  wheat  farm  is  one  that  can- 
not be  winked  at  by  any  other  profession. 

Big  John  Young  has  looked  at  life  in 
a  sane  way,  and  while  he  has  added  to  his 
substance,  he  has  nevertheless  made  it 
possible  in  a  number  of  ways  for  many 
another  man  to  become  a  prosperous  use- 
ful member  of  the  community.  May  his 
kind  increase. 
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The  Aylmer  Dairy 
Scale 

CAPACITY,  1  OZ.  TO  50  LBS. 


This  scale  has  solid  brass  beam  with  brass  sliding  poise  and 
is  fitted  with  bail  and  porcelain-lined  plate.  The  most  com- 
plete dairy  scale  on  the  market. 

Each  scale  is  inspected  and  stamped  by  the  Government 
Inspector  and  guaranteed  to  weigh  correctly. 

Price  $3.75 — Boxed  and  Express  paid  to  your  nearest 
express  office  in  Ontario.     Write  us  to-day. 

Aylmer  Pump  and  Scale  Co. 

AYLMER,  ONTARIO 


LIME 


as    an    absorbent. 
Black  Creek,  Ont. 


It    saved    $3.68    worth    of 


on  the  soil  pays  good  dividends.  An  acid  soil 
is  a  sour  soil  and  the  sourness  is  caused  main- 
ly by  decayed  organic  matter.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  get  a  crop  of  hay  or  grain  or  in  fact 
most  any  staple  product  from  a  sour  soil. 
Our  Lime  Carbonate  destroys  this  acid  and 
permits  of  bumper  crops.  It  also  releases 
some  of  the  Potash  stored  up.  A  very  econom- 
ical way  to  use  it  is  to  apply  it  in  the  stables 
plant    food    in    the    stable    of   a    customer   at 


Write  us  for  information  about  lime. 


INTERNATIONAL    AGRICULTURAL    CORPORATION 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH  808  Marine  Bldg.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  secret  of 'good  Bread  Baking 


If  you  would  learn  the  secret  of  good  bread  baking, 
REINDEER  FLOUR 


try 


It  makes  the  sweet,  light,  wholesome  bread  that  all  the 
family  enjoy.  REINDEER  FLOUR  is  made  especi- 
ally for  bread  baking.     Good  results  assured. 


GET  IT  FROM  YOUR  GROCER 

PETERBOROUGH    CEREAL 

SIMCOE  STREET 


COMPANY 

PETERBOROUGH 


TRADE 
MARK 


ORDER  YOUR  NURSERY  STOCK 

direct  from  the  grower  and  save  all  middlemen's 
profits.  Write  at  once  for  our  free  descriptive 
catalogue  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  ever- 
greens,  shrubs,    roses,    etc.     Address, 

J.  H.   McCOMB'S   Nurseries 
R.  R.  No.  two  WELLAND.  Ont. 


We  buy  outright  in  any  quantities 

OATS,    PEAS,   BEANS,   ETC. 

TURGEON  &  GOURDEAU 

Largest  Grain  and  Provision  Brokers  on  the  Spot 


QUEBEC.  CANADA 


"Steel  Troughs 
for  the  Farm" 

We  manufacture  a  com- 
plete line  to  meet  every  requirement.     Nothing  but  the  best  grade  of  galvanized  steel  is  used  in 
their  construction.     They  stand  the  freezing  weather  and  do  not  dry  up  and  leak  in  summer. 
Write  for  Catalogue  to-day.       WAYNE  OIL  TANK  &  PUMP  CO.,     Box  661,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


Wherein  We  Are  Wasteful 

A  Farmer's  Wife  Touches  a  New  Phase  of  Domestic  Economy 

By  MRS.  ARTHUR  M.  PURDY 


IF  I  should  begin  by  stating  that  I  con- 
sider the  farmer's  wife  the  most  ex- 
travagant woman  in  the  world — in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  of  course — you 
would,  no  doubt,  sit  up  at  once  in  angry 
condemnation.  Your  mind  would  quickly 
travel  the  round  of  your  pet  economies — 
the  barrel  of  beautiful,  jellylike,  and  de- 
cidedly efficient  soap,  concocted  from  mere 
refuse,  the  appetizing  and  satisfying  sup- 
per dish,  the  ingredients  of  which  will 
ever  remain  a  mystery  to  its  consumers, 
and  even  you  would  be  at  a  loss  to  exactly 
tabulate  all  its  contents,  the  neat  and 
stylish  new  suit  on  the  small  boy,  that  no 
one  for  a  moment  would  surmise  had  been 
made  by  your  deft  hands,  from  an  old 
cast-off  one  of  the  grown-up  brother's,  and 
so  on,  and  on  you  would  pile  up  these 
many  savings  of  yours,  and  scorn  the 
idea  of  any  woman's  economy,  over-reach- 
ing your  own. 

Well,  and  good;  but  the  wastefulness 
with  which  this  article  purposes  to  deal, 
is  in  an  entirely  different  quarter. 

How  many  times  during  the  past  sum- 
mer have  you  sat  down  in  your  hot,  odor- 
filled  kitchen  to  pare  your  vegetables, 
clean  your  berries  or  peel  your  apples? 
Outside  your  door,  in  superabundance,  to 
be  had  for  the  taking,  was  God's  fresh 
air  and  sunlight,  the  exhilarating  smell  of 
blossoms  and  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ing landscape !  Yet  you  wasted  it  all,  for 
the  time  being,  turned  your  back  upon 
these  things  for  which  your  poorer  town 
sister  is  pining  and  starving,  and  for 
which  the  richer  one  spends  dollar  upon 
dollar  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  upon 
which  to  live  until  another  year. 

Again,  perhaps  you  were  to  have  a 
good,  long  afternoon  at  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, and  instead  of  having  the  men  or 
boys,  at  noon  hour,  carry  it  out  under 
the  trees,  or  even  to  the  shaded  end  of  the 
verandah,  you  sat  and  sewed  for  hours 
with  the  same  four  walls  about  you,  and 
the  same  square  ceiling  above  you,  and 
wasted  an  afternoon's  worth  of  the  free- 
dom and  beauty  of  all  outdoors,  with  its 
spacious  ever-receding  boundaries  and  its 
ever-shifting  canopy  overhead.  Can  you 
for  one  minute  think  of  measuring  such 
extravagance? 

The  strain  of  your  work  on  body  and 
nerves  would  have  been  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  lifegiving  air  and 
soul-soothing  scenes  about  you,  for  even 
your  material  eyes  would  have  reaped  un- 
told benefit  from  your  frequent  glances 
at  the  far  off  wood,  mountains  or  sky,  just 
as  a  cramped  muscle  is  rested  by  a  good 
"stretch." 

Think  also  of  the  many  opportunities 
for  "straw-rides"  that  you  have  allowed 
to  slip  by  unen joyed !  Straw-rides  with 
lots  of  straw  and  lots  of  room!  Not  the 
thin  bedding  and  cramped  quarters  of  the 


town  ladies'  well-paid-for  and  eagerly- 
sought-after  "straw-ride!"  The  exciting, 
exhilarating  ride  home  from  the  back 
meadow,  on  top  of  a  load  of  hay  or  grain! 
Only  those  of  you  who  have  enjoyed  it 
once  can  understand  its  full  worth.  No 
imagination,  however,  vivid  could  supply 
anything  like  the  reality!  Lack  of  time 
is  no  excuse,  for  by  careful  planning  be- 
forehand and  a  little  stretching  of  sys- 
tem" it  would  have  been  possible  for  the 
entire  family  to  have  spent  more  than  one 
day  in  the  back  fields  or  woods,  while  the 
men  were  seeding  or  harvesting.  Even  a 
very  young  child,  will  suddenly  develop 
a  remarkably  efficient  talent  for  doing 
morning  chores,  if  the  word  goes  forth 
that  mother  is  going  to  spend  the  day  with 
them  all  and  "picnic"  in  the  woods  at 
dinner  time. 

How  many  empty  sanitoriums  there 
would  be  if  every  mother  learned  to  value 
in  full  the  disease-resisting  properties  of 
outdoor  country  air  before  it  was  too 
late!  How  many  vacant  insane  hospitals, 
if  at  each  opportunity,  "nerve-resting" 
was  combined  with  "nerve-racking" !  You 
must  agree  with  me  that  no  mere  material 
extravagance  could  be  as  bad  as  the  care- 
less wasting  of  these  many  health-pre- 
serving agents  all  about  us. 

God,  in  his  wise  planning,  has  implant- 
ed in  each  child,  born  into  this  old 
world,  such  a  love — such  a  longing  for 
outdoors,  and  all  things  found  there,  that 
only  on  very  rare  occasions  is  there  to  be 
found  a  mother  whose  will-power,  so 
wrongly  used,  is  of  sufficient  strength  to 
deprive  them  of  the  enjoyment  of  these 
blessings.  Yet,  are  we  not  wasting  the 
spacious  heavens  and  the  wide  unpeopled 
fields,  when  we  endeavor,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  quiet  or  control  their 
joyous,  spontaneous  shouts  and  merry 
gambols?  I  have  heard  mothers — coun- 
try mothers— criticize  in  no  gentle  terms, 
the  rural  school-teacher  who  allowed  the 
children  during  the  play  hour,  to  shout 
and  yell  until  "you  could  hear  them  all 
over  the  settlement."  The  woman  lacks 
something  of  the  spirit  of  motherhood 
whose  lips  will  not  form  a  responsive 
smile  to  the  joyous  shouts,  that  reach  her 
ears  from  the  school  yard,  half  a  mile 
away!  Is  it  not  this  very  privilege  that 
learned  men  and  women  are  spending 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  secure  for  the 
children  of  the  crowded  city?  At  the 
best,  they  can  only  hope  to  found  a  very 
poor  substitute  for  that  which  our  chil- 
dren have  in  full  measure,  if  only  we 
stand  aside  and  let  them  enjoy  it. 

I  have  always  envied  the  resourceful- 
ness and  pluck  of  the  mother,  who,  one 
Sunday  morning,  following  a  week  of 
strenuous,  hard  work,  felt  it  almost  im- 
possible to  get  up  the  nerve  and  strength 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  usual  day's 


programme  of  dressing  her  four  boys  and 
herself,  caring  for  baby,  attending  Sun- 
day school  and  church,  in  addition  to  the 
work  on  a  farm  that,  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  even  on  Sunday.  This  mother  in- 
stead of  allowing  her  back  to  "break," — 
under  the  weight  of  the  last  "straw" — 
represented  in  this  instance  by  seeing  a 
carriage  load  of  company,  consisting  of 
various  childless,  town-living  sisters-in- 
law,  drive  up  to  the  door  of  the  father 
and  mother-in-law,  who  occupied  one  part 
of  the  old  homestead,  which  her  husband 
worked, — simply  packed  lunch  and  with 
husband  and  boys  and  the  two  months' 
old  baby  in  her  arms,  went  to  the  woods 
and  spent  the  day.  Inconceivably  disre- 
spectful and  irreverent  do  you  say?  Per- 
haps so,  and  yet  does  not  sociability  as 
well  as  charity  begin  at  home? 

This  hardworking  mother,  who  felt  that 
she  was  being  unjustly  robbed  of  a  quiet 
and  restful  Sunday,  took  the  matter  into 
her  own  hands,  and  returned  at  night, 
rested  and  soothed  after  a  day  of  sweet, 
unruffled  and  undisturbed  communion 
with  God  as  represented  by  nature,  hus- 
band and  children,  and  ready  to  take  up 
the  burdens  of  another  week  with  calm 
serene  strength  and  steady  poise.  Had 
she  remained  at  home,  in  her  worn  out 
condition  to  entertain,  and  care  for  her 
children  before  the  critical  eyes  of  the 
"in-laws"  she  would  certainly  not  have 
been  by  night,  a  congenial  companion  for 
either  husband  or  children,  and  Monday 
morning  would  probably  have  found  her 
a  nervous,  irritable  woman  in  place  of  the 
needed  loving  wife  and  mother. 

I  have  known  this  same  mother,  some 
fine,  bright  day  during  the  winter,  to 
calmly  cover  up  her  uncleaned  dinner 
table,  in  response  to  her  husband's  eager 
invitation,  and  the  children's  joyful 
shouts,  and  go  for  a  two  hour's  sleigh 
ride  into  the  woods  to  celebrate  one  of  the 
boy's  birthdays,  and  incidentally  for  the 
father  to  look  out  his  new  logging  route, 
returning  red-cheeked,  bright-eyed  and 
happy,  to  tackle  the  dirty  dishes  and 
other  work  awaiting  her.  If,  instead  of 
condemning  her  house-keeping,  a  great 
many  more  would  follow  this  mother's 
example,  there  would  be  fewer  scandals 
afloat,  fewer  unhappy  homes,  and  a  great 
many  more  healthy  mothers  and  children. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  be- 
ing "shut  up"  in  the  country  during  the 
winter.  "Let  out,"  I  should  call  it,  "let 
out"  into  all  the  vastness  of  God's  white 
acres,  "Let  out"  from  the  ill-ventilated, 
crowded  theatres  and  concert  halls  into 
the  moving  picture  theatre  of  out-door 
life  timed  to  the  music  of  jingling  bells 
and  the  calls  of  the  wild  things  of  the 
woods!  "Let  out"  from  the  steam-heated, 
impure  air  of  the  city  home  and  "shut  in" 
to  our  blazing  log  fires  and  ever-changing 
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air  of  the  country  house  living-room! 
But  why  prolong  the  enumeration  of 
the  coming  joys — ready  to  your  hand  if 
you  only  will  recognize  them  and  have  the 
commonsense  to  benefit  by  them.  Be 
alert  to  each  and  every  one,  the  little 
things,  the  little  "times,"  and  do  not 
waste  any  more  of  them.  Be  as  scrupu- 
lously careful  in  taking  the  full  benefit  of 
each  and  all  of  them,  as  you  are  of  the 
material  things  in  your  diary  of  economy, 
and  you  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  health  and  happiness  that  will  be 
added  to  your  own  life  as  well  as  as  those 
dependent  upon  you. 

Choice 
Cheese  Cook'ery 

Dainty    Dishes    for    Company 

Teas    and   Sunday    Night 

Suppers 

By  JEAN  MacKENZIE 

WHEN  planning  meatless  meals,  a 
* ▼  thing  that  is  done  more  often 
nowadays  than  fifty  years  ago,  cheese 
will  be  found  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  meat  substitutes.  Cheese  is  a 
very  concentrated  food,  and  should  be 
used  in  place  of  meat,  not  as  an  extra 
at  the  close  of  a  meal.  The  combination 
once  rather  common,  of  meat  and  cheese 
on  the  same  menu  is  now  seldom  seen. 

A  comparison  of  cheese  and  meat  as 
regards  food  value  and  economy  brings 
out  many  points  in  favor  of  the  cheese. 
One  pound  of  cheese  contains  as  much 
proteid  as  two  pounds  of  beef,  there  is 
less  waste  about  the  cheese,  and  it  is  much 
more  easily  kept.  Also  it  does  not  re- 
quire cooking,  though  many  people  find  it 
rather  difficult  of  digestion  in  the  raw 
state.  However,  cooking,  and  the  com- 
bining it  with  other  materials,  usually 
does  away  with  this  difficulty.  Cheese 
forms  the  basis  of  many  "made"  dishes, 
all  of  which  are  nutritious  and  delicious! 
To  keep  cheese  moist  and  sweet,  wrap 
first  in  a  cloth  wet  in  vinegar,  then  cover 
with  a  dry  cloth.  To  use  up  the  small 
pieces  of  hard,  dry  cheese,  which  will 
accumulate  somehow,  put  them  into  a 
mortar,  with  seasonings,  and  pound  to  a 
smooth  paste,  and  seal  in  air-tight  jars 
for  emergency  use.  To  half  a  pound  of 
stale  cheese,  put  a  teaspoonful  of  made 
mustard,  the  same  of  white  sugar,  and 
a  seasoning  of  either  cayenne  or  curry 
powder,  anchovy  paste  makes  a  good  sea- 
soning too,  if  you  keep  it  on  hand.  When 
all  ingredients  are  pounded  together, 
moisten  with  butter,  melted  slightly,  and 
press  the  mixture  into  small  jars.  Cov- 
ered with  a  thin  layer  of  parafin,  and  a 
thick  paper  tied  over  the  top,  this  cheese 
paste  will  keep  good  for  several  weeks, 
and  is  a  delicious  filling  for  sandwiches, 
or  for  spreading  on  cheese  fingers,  for  the 
unexpected  guest. 

CHEESE  OMELET. 

3  eggs. 

2  teaspoons  minced  parsley. 

3  tablespoons  grated  cheese. 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 


This  Winter  Farm  Intensively 

Build  a  Greenhouse — There  s  Money  In  It! 


IF  we  should  tell  you  of  a  man 
who  made  over  $25,000  in 
growing  cucumbers  and  toma- 
toes the  first  year  after  putting  up 
our  houses,  you  would  almost 
think  we  were  stretching  it  a  bit. 
But  it's  so.  It's  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  he  recently  formed  a 
stock  company,  and  we  are  now 
building  for  him  a  group  of  sev- 
eral houses  that  will  cost  over 
$150,000.  All  of  which  sounds 
big,  and  is  big.  But  this  man 
started  in  a  small  way — just  as  it 
will  pay  you  to  start. 
We  would,  not  for  a  minute,  want 
to    lead    anyone    to    think    that 


growing  vegetables  under  a  glass  is 
a  gold  mine.  Far  from  it.  But 
any  man,  who  is  any  sort  of  a 
manager  at  all,  and  don't  mind 
working  a  bit  himself  at  the  start, 
can  surely  make  it  pay  a  nice,  com- 
fortable nugget  each  season. 
During  half  the  year  you  can 
farm  outside.  The  other  half  in- 
side. All  the  year  you  can  be  mak- 
ing money  instead  of  only  half. 
If  you  have  a  thousand  or  more 
dollars  to  invest  in  a  greenhouse, 
it's  worth  your  while  to  look  into 
the  question.  We  will  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  you  concerning 
further  facts  and  figures. 


Limited,  of  Canada 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

TORONTO,         12  QUEEN  ST.  EAST 


New  York,  N.  Y.         Boston,  Mass. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chicago.  111.         Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  Man! 


We  want  a  man  in  each  province  who  is  capable  of  organizing  and  directing  a  staff 
of  circulation  men  in  connection  with  MacLean's  Magazine.  Experience  in  circu- 
lation work,  though  helpful,  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  This  position  is  open  to 
the  man  who  can  gather  around  him  live  salesmen  and  who  can  direct  the  work 
intelligently  MacLean's  Magazine  appeals  to  the  better  class  of  readers,  business 
and  professional  men  and  their  families.    It  is  received  ex  eptionally  well. 

If  you  are  open  to  consider  a  position  as   referred  to  above, 
write   to-day,   giving  references  and    your  selling  experience. 

The  MacLean  Publishing;  Co.,  Ltd.,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 
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The  Boy  Mechanic 

700--THINGS  FOR  BOYS  TO  DO— 700 

480  Pages-700   Articles— 800  Illus- 
trations—Cloth—Price   $1.50    Prepaid 

The  Ideal  Book  For  The  Wide-Awake  Boy 

All  the  things  described  in  this  volume  have  actually  "been  built  or  experimented  with 
by  boys.  The  ideas  contained  in  "The  Boy  Mechanic"  would  more  than  keep  a  boy 
occupied  until  he  grows  up  and  also  be  an  incentive  to  original  thinking  and  achievement 

The  Most  Interesting  Boys    Book         Wholesome,    Practical,    Instructive 


Unlike  so  many  other  books  of 
a  somewhat  similar  nature,  it  is 
not  confined  to  only  one  or  a 
few  subjects,  but  describes  700 
different  things  boys  can  make 
and  do  in  the  fields  of  mechan- 
ics, electricity,  sports,  arts  and 
crafts  work,  magic,  etc. 

An  unusually  generous  book; 
size  7x10  in.  and  lj4  in.  thick; 
printed  from  large,  clear  type 
on  high  grade  book  paper  and 
durably  bound  in  cloth.  At- 
tractive four-color  cover  design. 


Besides  telling  how  to  make  scores  of 
things  useful  about  the  house,  full  and 
complete  directions  are  given  for  con- 
structing the  following  and  hundreds  of 
other  things  which  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  every  boy: 

Many  Electrical  Appliances — Steam  and 
Gas  Engines  —  Turbines  —  Motors  — 
Wireless  and  Morse  Telegraph — Self- 
Propelled  Vehicles  —  Toboggans  —  Ice- 
Boats — Canoes — Paddle  Boats — Punts 
Camping  Outfits  —  Tents  —  Fishing 
Tackle — Magic  Lanterns — Searchlights 
— Cameras — Telescopes — Gliders,  Kites 
and  Balloons — Electric  Furnaces — Lathes 
— Pottery  Kilns,  etc. 


Many  hours  of  enjoyment  are  in  store  for  the 
Aoy  who  becomes  possessor  of  this  book 


Price    $1.50,   prepaid   to   any   address 


How  you  can  get  this  book  FREE 

Send  us  two  new  subscriptions  to  "MacLean's  Magazine"  at  the  yearly  rate  of 
$2.00  per  subscription  (if  you  don't  subscribe  you  can  send  your  own  and  that  of  a 
friend),  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  this  most  interesting  book. 


USE  THIS   COUPON 


.1914 
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143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto,   Ont. 

Please    enter    the   two     following    yearly    subscriptions     to   "Farmer's   Magazine,"     for 
which    I  enclose  $4.00. 


Name Name. . . 

Adc.reti Address. 


ProT. 


Pror. 


an<l  send  The  Boy  Mechanic  to 


.Address i. .   ProT. 
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Beat  eggs  briskly,  add,  while  beating,  a 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  the  pars- 
ley, minced  fine,  and  the  grated  cheese. 
When  thoroughly  mixed,  pour  into  a  hot 
omelet  pan,  in  which  some  butter  has  ! 
been  melted,  and  fry  until  firm.  Sprinkle 
top  with  grated  cheese,  then  roll.  This 
makes  a  delicious  luncheon  dish,  served 
with  graham  bread  sandwiches.  Serve  ty 
as  soon  as  cooked. 


CHEESE  TOAST. 
%  lb.  cheese,  3  tablespoons  boiled  onion, 
chopped;  3  ounces  butter;  6  tablespoons 
thick  cream ;  1  tablespoon  minced  parsley, 
pinch  each  of  salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded 
mace,  cut  cheese  in  small  pieces,  and  put 
in  pan  with  other  ingredients.  Stir  over 
the  fire  until  cheese  is  melted,  then  pour 
over  pieces  of  hot  buttered  toast,  placed  in 
readiness  on  a  platter,  and  serve  at  once. 

CHEESE   FONDUE. 

1  cup  scalded  milk;  1  tablespoon  but- 
ter; 1  cup  soft,  stale  bread  crumbs;  1 
teaspoon  salt;  XA  lb.  cheese,  cut  small; 
yolks  three  eggs;  whites  3  eggs. 

Mix  milk,  crumbs,  cheese,  butter  and 
salt,  add  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  until  lemon 
colored.  Cut  and  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  eggs.  Pour  into  a  buttered 
baking  dish,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in 
a  moderate  oven. 

WELSH  RAREBIT. 

1  tablespoon  butter;  1  teaspoon  corn- 
starch; %  cup  thin  cream;  %  lb.  cheese 
cut  small;  %  teaspoon  salt;  M  teaspoon 
mustard;  few  grains  cayenne;  toast. 

Melt  butter,  add  cornstarch,  and  stir 
until  well  mixed,  then  add  cream  gradu- 
ally, stirring  constantly,  and  cork  two 
minutes.  Add  cheese,  and  stir  until 
cheese  is  melted.  Season,  and  serve  on 
bread  toasted  on  one  side  only,  the  rarebit 
being  poured  over  the  untoasted  side. 

CHEESE  TOASTIES. 

These  are  very  appetising  to  serve  for 
Sunday  night  tea.  To  make  cut  bread  in 
slices  of  medium  thickness,  spread  one 
slice  with  butter,  and  another  with  cream 
cheese.  Place  together,  cut  as  desired, 
and  toast  on  the  outside.  Serve  very 
hot. 

CHEESE  SOUFFLE. 

1  cup  grated  cheese;  1  cup  hot  milk  or 
cream;  1  tablespoon  soft  butter;  3  egg 
yolks;  %  cup  bread  crumbs;  salt  and 
cayenne. 

Melt  butter,  add  bread-crumbs  and 
scalded  milk,  or  cream,  then  the  cheese, 
and  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste.  Let  cook 
three  minutes,  then  add  beaten  egg-yolks, 
let  cook  a  moment  longer,  and  remove 
from  fire.  Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  three  eggs  and  pour  into  a  but- 
tered baking  dish.  Set  dish  in  pan  of 
hot  water,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in 
moderate  oven. 

CHEESE  STRAWS. 

3  ozs.  grated  cehese;  2  ozs.  flour;  2 
tablespoons  butter;  1  egg  yolk;  salt  and 
pepper. 

Rub  all  dry  ingredients  together,  add 
yolk,  and  mix  to  a  paste.  Turn  onto 
floured  board,  roll  out  very  thin,  and  cut 
in  strips  five  inches  long  and  one-quarter 
inch  wide.  Bake  till  golden  brown. 
Serve  with  cheese,  or  salads. 


F  A  R  M  E  R  '  S    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


Working  in  Harmony 


History  will  go  on  record  with  regard 
to  the  many  different  nations  now 
working  together  so  harmoniously  to 
stem  the  tide  of  German  invasion — a 
jo-operation  that  will,  without  a  doubt, 
accomplish    its   object   in   the   end. 

And  just  as  the  successes  of  the 
Allies  have  been  achieved  by  concerted 
action,  so  in  the  human  body,  a  per- 
fect state  of  health  can  only  exist 
when  all  the  factors  in  the  digestion 
of  food  are  working  together  in  per- 
fect  unison. 

The  stress  of  modern  business  life, 
irregularity  in  habits,  over-eating,  lack 
of  attention  to  dietary  and  insufficient 
exercise  are  all  contributory  causes  to 
inefficient  stomach  conditions,  with  the 
resultant  feelings  of  lassitude  and  "off 
.•olor. " 

Another  country  dweller,  too,  who  is 
exposed  every  day  to  the  rigors  of  our 
northern  winters,  needs  not  a  whit  less 
than  the  city  man  to  maintain  his 
ligestive  organs  in  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency. 

Parmelee 's  Vegetable  Pills  go  right 
to  the  seat  of  any  stomach  trouble,  and 
by  their  gentle  yet  thorough  action 
restore  an  even  flow  of  bile  and  re- 
lieve  constipation. 

Parmelee 's  Vegetable  Pills  contain 
nothing  but  the  purest  ingredients  that 
have  been  proven  to  act  beneficially  on 
the  stomach  organs.  They  are  the 
family  "stand-by"  in  thousands  of 
Canadian   homes. 

Parmelee  's  Vegetable  Pills  have  been 
known  and  regarded  in  high  favor  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  their  value  can- 
not be  over-estimated  in  keeping  the 
digestive  organs  in  a  sound,  working 
condition. 

Keep  a  box  of  Parmelee  *s  Vegetable 
Pills  always  handy.  Their  regular  use 
will  keep  you  "fit"  for  the  battl"  of 
life,  and  will  help  to  ward  off'  much 
serious   illness. 


At  your  dealer's 


25  cents 


Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto' 


Watch  Out  When  Your  Animals  Are 

Hn   fll*17  VaOii  GILBERT  HESS,  Doctor  of  Veterinary 

VII   flJlj    Itt/U  Science,  Doctor  ol  Medicine 

Right  now  is  the  most  trying  season  of  the  whole  year 
for  farm  stock ;  they  have  been  taken  off  pasture,  put  on  dry 
feed  and  thereby  deprived  cf  the  natural  laxatives  so  liberally 
supplied  in  grass ;  confined  in  stables  with  consequent  loss  of 
exercise  and  pure  air. 

In  my  lifetime  experience  as  a  doctor  of  veterinary  science, 
many  a  time  have  I  been  called  in  to  treat  cases  of  chronic 
constipation,  stocking  of  the  legs,  dropsical  swellings,  skin 
diseases  ;  but  the  most  common  and  dreaded  ailment  of  ail- 
especially  among  hogs — is  worms — worms,  and  all  these  troubles 
are  most  prevalent  during  the  stall-feeding  period— during 
winter  and  spring,  when  stock  are  off  pasture.  I  want  every 
farmer  and  stock  raiser — I  want  you — to  feed 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

feed  it  this  winter  at  my  risk — on  my  guarantee  below.  This 
scientific  preparation  contains  tonics  tj  tone  up  the  animal's 
system  and  enrich  the  blood,  laxatives  to  regulate  the  bowels 
and  ingredients  for  expelling  worms. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic,  because  it's  the  cow  in 
the  pink  of  condition  that  fills  the  milk  pail,  the  steer  with  an  appetite  that 
lays  on  fat,  the  horse  that  digests  its  dinner  that  pulls  on  the  bit,  the  hog 
that  is  well  and  worm-free  that  gets  to  be  a  200-pounderin  six  months. 


So  sore  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  pnt  y  our  animals  in 
a  thriving  condition,  make  the  ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the 
worms,  that  I  have  authorized  my  nearest  dealer  to  supply 
yon  with  enough  for  your  stock,  and  if  it  does  not  do  what  I 
claim,  return  the  empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back.  "3JB1 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  never  sold  by  peddlers — only  reliable  dealers ,  I  save 
you  peddler's  salary  and  expenses,  as  these  prices  prove:  25-lb.  pail  $2.25; 
100-lb.  sack  $7.00.    Smaller  packages  in  proportion  (duty  paid'. 

Send  for  my  book  that  tells  all  about 
Dr.    Hess    Stock    Tonic  —  it's    free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,     Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 

Poultry 

Pan-a-ce-a 


This  is  the  time 
when  egg  prices  are 
high  and  your  hens 
ought  to  be  making 
up  torthesmailegg 
crop  during  moult- 
ing. Pan-a-ce-a 
tones  up  the  dor- 
mant egg  organs 
and  makes  hens  lay. 
Also  helps  chicks 
grow.  Economical 
to  use  —  a  penny's 
worth  is  enough 
for  SO  fowl  per  day. 
lilbs.  35c;  5  lbs.  85c; 
25-lb.  pail  $3.50 
(duty  paid).  Guar- 
anteed. 


Dr.  Bess 

Instant 

Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry 
and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  it, 
sprinkle  it  on  the 
roosts,  in  the  cracks 
or,  if  kept  in  the 
dust  bath,  the  hens 
will  distribute  it. 
Also  destroys  bugs 
on  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon 
v  i  ii  e  s,  cabbage 
worms,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc. 
Comes  in  handy 
sifting-top  cans,  1 
lb.  35c,  3  lbs.  85c 
(duty  paid).  I  guar- 
antee it. 


■ 


Are  You  One  of  the 
Capable  Men  of 
Your  Locality? 


DO  NOT  DELAY 


WRITE  TO-DAY 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

143-153   UNIVERSITY  AVENUE     -     TORONTO 


DOES    your    present    income   permit    you    to    enjoy    all    the    every-day 
luxuries,     an    occasional    vacation    trip,    a    new    watch,     bicycle,     or 
possibly  an  extra   fall  suit? 
We  are  anxious    to    appoint    a    capable    man    in    your   district    to    represent 
Farmer's  Magazine. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors  and  in  touch  with 
the  activities  of  the  community.  You  will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a 
representative  of  Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently  your  success 
is  assured   from  the  very  start. 


Willi 


ms' 


SECOND 


Th« 
HfcTfiTAV 

Top 
Shavin 


•     IP  A  T|E  NIT  E  D        Tf» 

Holder  Top 

Shaving  Stick 


To  withdraw  the 
stick  from  its  con- 
tainer, rub  a  little 
soap  on  the  face 
and  return  the  stick 
to  its  case  takes  only  an  instant.  To  work 
up  a  big,  copious,  creamy  lather  takes  but 
a  moment  more. 

Whether  you  use  Stick,  Powder  or 
Cream  makes  little  difference,  so  long  as 
it's  Williams'. 


THIRD 


Send  4  cents  in  stamps 

for   a  miniature  trial   package  of  either  Williams' 

Shaving  Stick,  Powder 

or  Cream,  or  10  cents 

for  Assortment  No.   1, 

containing  all  three 

articles. 

Address 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co. 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


THE 


February 
1915 


TWENTY  CENTS  A  COPY 
TWO  DOLLARS    A  YEAR 


THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING    COMPANY,    LIMITED 
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111  Put  Your  Stock  in  a  Thriving  Condition- 
Make  the  Ailing  Ones  Healthy  and  Expel  the 

WOrmS  GILBERT  HESS  { 


Dr.  of  Veterinary  Science 
Dr.  of  Medicine 


Dr.  Hess 

Poultry 

Pan-a-ce-a 

This  is  just  the  time 
youshouWi;  f giving 
your  puulii  y  this 
splendid  tonic.  It 
thi  iii  in  fine 
condition,  make 
your  hens  lay,  en- 
hatch- 
ing eggs  and  strong, 
vigor 

inomical— a 
penny's  worth  is 
ii  fcr  :io  fowl 
per  day.  Sold  only 
by  reliable  dealers— 
never  sold  by  ped- 
dlers. Vi  lbs.  35c; 
5  lbs.  85c;  25-lb.  pall 
$3.50  (duty  paid). 
Guaranteed. 


Dr.  Hess 

Instant 

Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry 
and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  it, 
sprinkle  it  on  the 
roosts,  in  the  cracks, 
or,  if  kept  in  thedust 
bath,  the  liens  will 
distribute  it.  Also 
destroysbugs  on  cu- 
cumber, squash  and 
melon  vines,  cab- 
bage worms,  etc., 
slugs  on  rose  bush- 
es, etc.  Comes  in 
handy  sifting  - t  p 
cans.  1  lb.  35c;  3  lbs. 
85c  (duty  paid).  I 
guarantee  it. 


I  urge  you  to  see  to  it  right  now  that  your  work  horses  are  put 
in  prime  condition  for  spring  and  summer  work,  so  that  when 
the  sun  shines  they  will  be  rid  of  their  oid  coat,  full  of  stamina 
and  re  idyior  business.  And  don't  overlook  the  spring  pig  crop 
—the  mortgage  lifters.  Start  them  off  free  from  disease— free 
from  worms.  Be  sure,  also,  that  your  mi.k  cows  are  thoroughly 
conditioned  for  the  long,  heavy  milking  season,  and  that  those 
with  calf  are  vigorous  and  fit.  Remember,  your  stock  have 
been  idle  and  on  dry  feed  for  the  last  few  months-  they're 
pretty  liable  to  be  out  of  fix— rough  in  the  hair,  constipated, 
troubled  with  dropsical  swellings  and  stocky  legs,  but  the  most 
common  ailment  of  all,  especially  amonghogs,  is  worms— worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 


A  Splendid  Conditioner 


A  Sure  Worm  Expeller 


It  will  tone  up  your  stock,  enrich  their  blood  and  help  to.put 
them  in  shape  for  spring.  Being  both  a  doctor  of  medicine  and 
a  veterinary  scientist,  I  formulated  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  espe- 
cially as  a  conditioner.  It  contains  tonics  for  toning  up  the 
general  system,  laxatives  for  regulating  the  bowels,  diuretics 
to  remove  dropsical  swellings  and  vermifuges  that  expel  the 
wi  urns.  By  all  means  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  your  hogs  now 
— it  will  positively  rid  them  of  worms.  Feed  it  to  your  cows  also. 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  put  your  stock  in  a 
thriving  condition,  make  the  ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the 
worms,  that  I  have  told  my  dealer  in  your  town  to  supply 
yon  with  enough  for  your  stock,  and  if  it  doesn't  do  as  1 
claim — if  it  doesn't  pay  you  and  pay  you  well — return  the 
empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 

Sold  only  by  reliable  dealers  whom  you  know — I  save  you  peddler's  salary 
and  wanon  and  team  expenses,  as  these  prices  show:  25-lb.  pail  $2.25;  100-lb. 
sack  SV.IH);  smaller  packages  in  proportion  (duty  paidi.  Send  for  my  book 
that  tells  all  about  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic— it's  free. 


If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  direct  to 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 


Ashland,  Ohio 


H 


IMPROVED 


UKUmDd     WARRINER 

STANCH  I  OK 


H.  A.  Moyer.  Syracuse, 
N.  V..  savs  "  they 

SAVE  COST 

|  in    feed    in   one   winter." 
Bend  address  for  Bpeci- 
Jfications    of    inexpensive 
-yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 
W A  I.I.  MJE  B. CRUMB.   P2.F*rc«tTine.Conn.,tT.*.  \. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
AH  correspondence  shoald  ba  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  If  you  prefer  booklet  In  French  or  English. 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why  don't  you  ? 

Costs  $4  00  to  $G.0'1 
per  LOGO  -Hand  or 
Power  Machines. 

Send  for  Catalog  F 
lor    full    particulars. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co.. 

W.IWville.  Onf. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  FARMERS 

Traction   Farming 
and  Traction 
Engineering 


GASOLINE  —ALCOHOL—  KEROSENE 

By  JAMES  H.  STEPHENSON,  M.E. 

Author   of  "Farm   Engines," 
"The  Young  Engineer's  Guide,"  etc. 


This  new  handbook  contains  all 
the  latest  information  of  the 
How  and  Why  of  Power 
Farming. 

IN  THREE  PARTS 

Part  I.— FAEM  TEACTORS:  Full 
details  of  construction  and  oper- 
ation— Fuels — Lubrication — Igni- 
tion —  Troubles  —  All  leading 
makes  of  tractors  described  and 
illustrated. 

['art  II. — Water  Supply  Systems  for 
Farm  Homes — Electric  Light  for 
Farm  Homes. 

Part  III.— THE  SCIENCE  OF 
THRESHING:  All  leading  makes 
fully  described  and  illustrated. 

Just  the  book  you  need  to  help 
you  out  of  all  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  modern  farm 
machinery. 

12mo.  330  pp.  151  Illustrations.  Cloth. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  $i,65 

THE 
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Book  Department 
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10,000  Farmers  Wanted 

rngmfirmammmmmmmmuBmamum   — m^imiiiiiii  miHiim— a— b»   mmmmmtzzstonasmmmummmm 

To  Stand  Behind  The  Sarnia  Metal  Products 

Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Organized  Farmers  in 

a  Great  Co-Operative  Proposition 

We  want  every  farmer  in  Canada  that  contemplates  using  Corrugated  Iron,  Metal 
Shingles  or  any  other  Sheet  Metal  Building  Materials,  to  write  us  at  once  for  informa- 
tion of  our  new  co-operative  plan,  by  which  we  are  supplying  the  farmers  of  Canada  with 
Sheet  Metal  Building  Materials  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

$25.00  to  $50.00  Saved  Every  Farmer 

QUALITY. 

We  guarantee  the  galvanized  iron  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Sarnia  Metal  Products  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  any  iron  used  by  any  manufacturer  in  Canada  in  the  manufacture  of  similar  lines  of  roofing  products 
which  they  are  selling  to  the  farmer,  at  the  time  of  advertising,  at  an  advance  of  25  to  50  per  cent,  above 
the  price  we  are  quoting.  And  please  remember  that  all  Sarnia  Metal  Products  are  made  from  galvanized 
iron  of  a  quality  specified  by  the  organized  farmers  themselves. 

PRICE. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  farm  organizations  we  have  agreed  to  supply  all  farmers  with  sheet  metal 
building  materials  at  a  small  percentage  in  advance  of  the  cost  of  our  raw  materials,  leaving  the  control  of 
the  selling  price  in  the  farmers'  hands.  We  have  estimated  our  profits  on  a  very  large  volume  of  business 
and  every  order  you  send  us  will  help  in  making  our  price  still  lower. 

SERVICE. 

Our  factory  at  Sarnia,  just  completed,  is  the  most  modern  factory  in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
lines  we  offer,  and  we  carry  such  large  stocks  and  are  situated  in  such  an  advantageous  location  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  make  the  quickest  possible  delivery  of  orders. 

A  VITAL  QUESTION 

If  approached  by  another  company  or  its  agent  in  an  endeavor  to  sell  you  Corrugated 
Iron,  etc.,  simply  ask  them  what  they  would  supply  you  the  same  material  for,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Sarnia  Metal  Products  Co.,  Limited,  and  its  co-operative  plan.  We  have  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  plan  used  in  the  endeavor  of  others  to  head  off:  our  business, 
which  proves  very  interesting  reading. 

If  you  contemplate  the  erection  of  any  new  buildings  or  the  re-roofing  of  any  already 
built,  please  send  us  a  rough  sketch,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO  HEAD  OFFICE. 

The  Sarnia  Metal  Products  Co. 

SARNIA,  CANADA  Limited 

Our  lines  are  sold  and  distributed  through  the  United  Farmers'  Co-Operative  Company  of  Ontario. 
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HELD 


A  Book  that  Leads  to  Fortune. 

"Making  The  Farm  Pay" 

This  very  important  book  tells  how  to  get  the  biggest  returns  from  the 
soil  and  make  farm  life  more  attractive  and  successful.  Farming 
opportunities,  the  marketing  of  produce,  the  raising  of  vegetables,  fruit 
and  poultry,  dairy  products  and  all  phases  of  agriculture  are  discussed 
by  an  expert.  It  is  the  most  helpful  book  on  farming  ever  published. 
The  book  is  packed  with  new,  practical  money-making  ideas. 

By  C.  C.  BOWSFIELD.     300  Pages,  Cloth,   12mo.,  $1.15.  Postage  Paid. 

The   MacLean   Publishing   Company,  Limited 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

Book  Department — 143-153  University   Avenue,   Toronto 


BIG(  ;ER  dairy  profits  are 
made  when  the  barn  is 
equipped  with  sanitary 
steel  stalls.  The  milk  and 
cream  and  butter  are  cleaner 
and  bring  bigger  prices. 
Many  veterinary  bills  are 
saved,  for  the  danger  of  tu- 
berculosis, big  knees,  ruined 
udders  and  other  cow  ail- 
ments are  eliminated.  There 
are  no  corners  .for  filth  and 
disease  germs  and  vermin  to 
collect  in  a  sunny,  sanitary 
stable  like  this. 

The  barn  shown  in  the 
photo  above  is  equipped  with 
100  BT  sanitary  steel  stalls 
and  stanchions.  The  milk  is 
shipped  to  Winnipeg  city, 
and  the  owner  of  the  barn. 
Mr.  Innes.  says: 

"Not  to  mention  the  improved 
appearance  of  rny  stable  and  the 
saving  in  feed  and  labor,  T 
mieht  mention  that  T  get  40c  a 
gallon  for  my  milk,  whereas  the 
current  price  is  only  28c.  More 
than  this,  I  get  the  increased 
price  for  the  milk  at  the  farm, 
where  others  have  to  take  or 
>en<l  it  into  the  city." 


BT  Sanitary  Steel  Cow   Stalls 

CLEAN  BARNS  PAY  BEST 


Cows  are  healthier  and  more 
comfortable,  so  they  give  more 
and  better  milk. 

Send'  for  illustrated  Stall  Book 
No.  21,  that  tells  all  about  these 
sanitary  steel  fittings,  about  BT 
galvanized  steel  cow  stalls, 
steel  stanchions,  steel  bull  and 
calf  pens,  iron  columns,  water 
bowls  and  iron  horse  stable  fit- 
tings. 

Let  us  show  you  how  they  will 
pay  for  themselves  in  a  few 
years,  in  scores  of  ways.  Bead 
about  the  individual  steel  man- 
gers that  enable  you  to  give  each 
cow  just  what  she  requires   and 


prevent  over-feeding.  See  how 
the  Aligning  Device  keeps  every 
long  and  short  cow  lined  up 
evenly  over  the  gutter  so  no 
manure  gets  on  the  cattle  stand 
to  dirty  the  flanks  and  udders. 
There  are  many  other  advantages 
you  should  know  about  before 
you  build.  They  are  fully  illus- 
trated in  Stall  Book  No.  21. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  BT  Steel 
Stalls  are  galvanized  so  they  do 
not  rust  and  no  extra  charge  made 
for  the  galvanizing. 

Valuable  Book  on  Barn  Build- 
ing also  sent  free  for  answering 
the  questions  in  the  coupon. 


Free  Barn  Plans 

Also  send  rough  penc 
sketch  of  floor  plan  of  at 
barn  you  are  building  ■ 
remodelling  and  we  wi 
show  you  the  best  arrang 
ment  of  stalls  for  conver 
ence  in  doing  the  barn  wor 
best  widths  for  stalls,  pa 
sages,  gutters,  etc.  Indi- 
cate size  of  barn  and 
number  of  cows  and 


horses 
keep. 


you 


will 


Beatty  Bros.,  Limited   fIrguS! 


Street 
ONT. 


Free  Building  Book. 

This  book  discusses  all  the 
r  ini'i hi  :il  -  of  correct  barn  con- 
struction, show*  you  bow  to  pave 
(In-  floors  and  walla,  bow  to 
frame  your  barn  by  a  method 
that  Raves  almost  half  the  cost 
of   the   old    way.      Contains    sug- 


gestions about  ventilation,  drain- 
age, lighting-,  etc.  It  is  free  for 
mailing   the  coupon. 

Stall  Book  No.  21  contains 
200  illustrations  of  modern 
barns,  and  is  full  of  interest 
to  every  man  who  keeps  cows. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Se 
thi. 
f  Coupon i 

BEATTY 
PROS.,  Ltd 

1686  Hill  Stree 
Fergus,  Ontario 

Send    me    your     Free    SI 

Book  No.  21    about    Sanil' 

Steel    Stalls,  Stanchions,  P< . 

Water  Fowls,   Iron    Horse  St;  ■■ 

Fittings,    etc.,    and    the      valu. 

book     "How  to  Build  a  Dairy  Bat ' 


Are  you  going  to  build  or  remodel?. 

When  will  you  start? 

How  many  cows  will  you  keep?.. 

Your  Name 

P.  O Prov 
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The  Editor's  Talk 

We  received  an  idea  for  increasing  the 
service  to  our  readers  in  an  unassuming 
letter  from  one  of  our  enthusiastic  sub- 
scribers recently.  That  idea  is  worth 
much. 

Often  an  idea  is  the  spark  that  ex- 
plodes the  giant  powder  in  a  man. 
Things  move  under  its  compulsion.  And 
in  no  profession  is  this  truer  than  in 
that  of  agriculture.  The  idea  contained 
in  one  little  article  in  this  issue  that 
egg-laying  propensities  are  carried  gene- 
tically through  the  male  sex  in  poultry 
may  save  the  breeder  dollars.  Another 
idea,  as  found  out  in  the  feeding  rations 
used  by  Jos.  Russell,  M.P.P.,  in  this 
issue  may  explain  lack  of  eggs  in  some 
flocks  and  lack  of  fertility  in  others. 

Similar  ideas  in  grain  raising,  vege- 
table growing  and  fruit  culture  carry 
dollars  to  the  farmer's  pocket. 

It  is  this  service,  that  makes  the 
pages  of  each  issue  of  The  Farmer's 
Magazine  so  welcome  to  the  farm  home 
— the  farm  home  that  different — after  it 
enters.  You  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  a 
subscriber  to  Farmer's  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  farm.  Take  a  second  look 
at  the  articles  in  this  issue.  File  each 
issue  for  future  reference. 


A  Forecast 


The  March  Issue  will  contain  articles 
of  especial  usefulness  to  farmers  who  are 
planning  for  a  big  money-making  sum- 
mer. Many  crops  are  going  to  be  har- 
vested and  prices  for  many  things  are 
going  to  be  high.  In  order  not  to  get  in 
•wrong  on  a  single  proposition,  it  will  be 
well  for  the  farmer  to  reconsider  his 
planting  scheme.  It  will  pay  to 
spread  a  little.  There  is  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  so  those 
things  that  look  sure  money-makers  now 
may  wither  before  the  payment  checks 
arrive. 

Study  the  various  possibilities  as  pre- 
sented by  careful  writers  in  March. 
Such  articles  as  :  cattle-ranching  re- 
turns, CO-OPERATION  IN  SASKATCHEWAN, 
CELERY  IN  B.C.,  TRUCK  GARDENING  IN 
ONTARIO,  OATS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA,  THE  FLAX 
REVIVAL,  FARM  SALESMANSHIP,  DAIRYING 
ON  THE  PRAIRIE,  FERTILISERS  FOR  PRO- 
FIT,  AND   FRUIT-GROWING,   Will   give   Useful 

pointers  to  practical  farmers. 

Moreover  other  articles,  informative  and 
entertaining  will  appear  among  these. 
Note — CONSOLIDATED  schools  by  E.  C. 
Drury ;  farming  in  Australasia  by 
President  Creclman,  and  bulb  culture 
in  Holland,  by  II.  F.  East. 

The  Rural  Mail  Inquiries  and  the 
Month's  Talk  and  the  women's  insti- 
tute articles  are  unexcelled  features 
of  Canadian  farm  journalism. 

The  reader  of  Farmer's  Magazine  en- 
joys the  dignity  of  quality  reading  and 
the  service  of  experts  at  low  cost. 
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The  Tire  That  Won  Its  Way 

Protects  Thousands  of  Canadian  Users 


There  are  two  kinds  of  leadership:  One  is 
merely  nominal — conferred  on  untried  quality; 
the  other  is  the  natural  result  of  universally 
recognized  merit,  won  and  proven  through  actual 
performance. 

And  the  latter  way  is  the  way  by  which 
Goodyear  tires  have  come  to  hold  first  place  in 
tiredom — they  have  won  on  demonstrated  merit. 

Back  of  their  reliability  is  serviceability.  Back 
of  that  are  master  methods  and  equipment.  Back 
of  these  again  is  the  knowledge  so  vital  to  tire 
perfection. 

True  Balance 

Every  part  of  a  Goodyear  tire  bears  an  exact 
relation  to  every  other  part.  That  is  why 
Goodyears  have  won  their  name  as  the  well- 
balanced  tires.  The  fabric  used  must  be  of  an 
exact  weight,  quality  and  strength,  as  demon- 
strated by  thousands  of  Goodyears  through  years 
of  actual  service,  as  well  as  by  endless  laboratory 
tests.  The  rubber  must  be  of  highest  quality. 
The  tread  must  be  built  in  true  proportion  to  the 
"carcass."  For  the  tread  to  out-balance  the  carcass 
would  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  a  half-inch  sole  on  a 
patent  leather  shoe. 

And  all  this  means  service  and  economy  for 
users.  Tires  can  be  made 
more  costly,  but  they  cannot 
be  made  better.  Extra  cost 
usually  means  the  over- 
development of  some  one 
part,  which  must  be  discard- 
ed with  the  rest  of  the  tire 
when  the  tire  gives  out 
elsewhere. 


GOOD/f  5  YEAF 
4«  CANADA 

Cut  Tires 


NAD 
No-Rim 


With  AH- Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


Needless  Troubles 

And,  with  their  qualities  of  true  balance, 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  offer  four  exclusive 
features  which  combat  four  major  tire  troubles: 

Rim-cuts  are  utterly  needless.  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  prohibit  them  by  a  method  which  we  control. 

Blowouts — those  countless  blowouts  due  to 
wrinkled  fabric — are  avoided  by  our  exclusive 
"On-Air"  cure. 

Loose  treads  are  combated — reduced  60  per 
cent. — by  the  large  rubber  rivets  we  alone  create. 

Punctures  and  skidding  are  best  met  by  our 
double-thick  All- Weather  tread. 

Tire  Protection 

In  these  ways  Goodyears  are  protecting  thou- 
sands of  Canadian  motorists  from  added  tire 
expense,  and  after  trouble. 

If  you  have  not  yet  used  them,  you  are  surely 
coming  to  them.  Now — when  winter  is  coming 
— get  them  with  All-Weather  treads.  You  never 
saw  an  anti-skid  so  sharp,  so  tough,  so  enduring, 
so  resistless. 

Also  get  them  because  they  are  made  in 
Canada  —  at  our  Bowmanville,  Ontario,  factory 
where  every  standard  and 
method  are  strictly  Goodyear. 
And  get  them  because 
they  cost  you  less  than  18 
other  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can makes.  You  can  pay 
more,  but  your  money  can't 
buy  more  than  Goodyears 
offer. 
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Old  Farms  In  Wheat:  Andrew McTaggart 

The  Story  of  an  Ontario  Farmer  s  Success  in  Winning  With  Marquis  Wheat 

Over  All  Comers. 


THERE  is  prosperity 
as  well  as  satisfac- 
tion in  growing 
wheat.  For  wheat  there  is 
always  a  ready  market. 
Further,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  this  grain 
there  is  no  occasion  for 
starvation  of  either  the 
farmer  or  any  citizen  in 
the  commonweath.  Like 
everything  else  that  is 
worth  while,  however,  the 
growth  of  wheat  is  depen- 
dent upon  no  happy  acci- 
dent. True,  the  man  who 
owns  a  bit  of  virgin  soil 
may  succeed  for  a  time  in 
having  crops  of  this  king 
of  grains  without  any  spe- 
cial care  of  cultivation,  but 
if  he  is  to  continue  the  pro- 
duction of  this  crop  he 
must  get  down  to  business 
and  place  his  enterprise 
upon  a  scientific  basis. 

The  writer  the  other  day 
stood  in  a  field  in  Went- 
worth  county  that  yielded 
forty-five  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  The  owner 
pointed  to  a  field  immedi- 
ately across  the  fence 
where  another  wheat  crop 
was  growing  and  asked 
what  the  yield  was  likely  to 
be.  "About  ten  or  fifteen 
bushels  to  the  acre,"  was 
the  reply.  "Yes,"  the  owner 
answered,  "and  then  you 
are  leaning  to  mercy's  side. 
I  remember,"  he  continued, 
"when  this  field  was  giving 
us  only  about  ten  bushels 
to  the  acre  and  when  that 
field  was  giving  over  thirty 
bushels." 

What  caused  the  differ- 
ence in  the  yields?  Why 
had  one  field  increased  in 
productiveness  and  the 
other  as  steadily  gone 
back?  The  one  field  de- 
teriorated because  it  was 


Scenes  on  the  Cowan  farm,  showing  growing  Marquis  wheat,  his  yellow 
Russian  oats,  and  the  work  of  preparing  the  seedbed.  Mr.  Cowan  won  the 
$100  prize  for  best  Marquis  wheat  in  competition  with   the  world  last  year. 


far  from  the  barnyard  and 
failed  to  secure  a  fair 
amount  of  manure.  Along 
with  this  failure  to  ade- 
quately fertilize  the  land 
went  careless  or,  at  best, 
second-rate  cultivation.  In- 
cessant cropping,  in  less 
than  ten  years  had  reduced 
the  field  to  a  condition  that 
left  it  so  poor  that  no 
farmer  could  long  afford  to 
pay  rent  for  it.  This  field 
was  taking  the  road  of  the 
abandoned  farm. 

The  story  of  the  other 
field  is  worth  telling.  For 
what  this  young  farmer 
succeeded  in  doing  other 
agriculturists  may  accom- 
plish. To  begin  with,  this 
productive  field  was  an  old 
meadow  of  about  three 
years'  standing.  As  soon 
as  the  hay  crop  was  re- 
moved the  field  was  dressed 
with  manure.  By  the  end 
of  harvest  the  seeds  of  the 
manure  were  well  sprouted 
and  a  fine,  rank  after- 
growth  of  grass  had 
sprung  up.  This  was  care- 
fully plowed  with  a  jointer 
plow  and  left  for  the  win- 
ter. As  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  land  admitted  of  cul- 
tivation it  was  thoroughly 
disked  and  wrought  up  well 
till  the  time  came  for  the 
planting  of  early  potatoes 
and  sweet  corn.  As  soon  as 
the  corn  and  potatoes  were 
harvested  the  land  was 
plowed  again  and  culti- 
vated till  every  weed  in 
sight  was  dead.  Then  the 
fall  wheat  was  sown  and 
the  farmer  commenced  to 
smile  as  he  saw  the  crop 
growing.  This  farmer  al- 
ways has  at  least  a  fair 
crop  of  wheat  and  his  ro- 
tation is  about  as  follows: 
Meadow    treated    as    has 
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been  described,  followed  by  hoe  crop  thor- 
oughly wrought  up;  then  barley  or  oats  or 
fall  wheat  seeded  down  to  clover  and 
timothy.  The  advantage  of  the  early  po- 
tatoes and  the  early  corn  are  that  the  po- 
tatoes may  be  harvested  between  the 
rushes  of  ordinary  farm  work,  while  the 
corn  is  in  time  for  the  early  market.  Fur- 
ther, the  corn  stalks  come  in  time  for 
cutting  and  feeding  at  a  period  of  the  year 
when  grass  and  other  pasture  are  begin- 
ning to  fail. 

MARQUIS  WHEAT  IN  ONTARIO. 

^  The  experience  of  Robert  McCowan,  of 
Scarboro.  Ontario,  is  invaluable  in  this 
regard.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
McCowan  in  the  fall  of  1914  won  the 
world's  sweepstakes  prize  for  the  best 
wheat.  This  is  a  distinction  of  which  any- 
one may  well  be  proud.  In  the  sheaf  and 
grain  he  was  easily  first  among  all  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  McCowan  secured  his  seed  wheat, 
the  Marquis,  from  Manitoba  and  found 
the  seed  plump  and  good.  An  old  pasture 
field  that  had  not  been  cultivated  for 
about  twenty-five  years  was  plowed  up. 
This  was  sown  and  but  an  indifferent  crop 
was  reaped.  It  was  on  this  field  in  1914 
the  Marquis  wheat  was  sown  that  yielded 
such  magnificent  results.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  field  was  thoroughly  cultivated 
and  made  as  clear  of  weeds  as  human 
skill  could  make  it.  Is  there  a  suggestion 
in  this  that  farmers  will  do  well  to 
lengthen  their  rotation?  There  is  growing 
feeling  that  it  does  not  pay  to  leave  land 
under  pasture.  May  not  the  omission  of 
the  pasture  result  in  a  depleted  farm? 
The  wise  old  Hebrews  who  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  practical  sense  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness let  their  land  rest  every  seven  years 
with  the  year  of  Jubilee  thrown  in.  There 
is  a  way  of  getting  rich  quick  that  for 
the  farmer  ends  in  heavy  loss.  Is  the 
failure  to  keep  pasture  as  part  one  of 
these  short  cuts  that  fails  to  lead  to  pros- 
perity? Scores  of  farmers  have  found 
that  resting  a  field  will  tone  it  up  as  noth- 
ing else  will.  Such  a  rest,  along  with  good 
cultivation,  is  one  road  towards  field  fer- 
tility and  to  a  yield  and  a  quality  that  can 
be  had  in  no  other  way.  Here  is  some  food 
for  thought  for  the  apostles  of  intensive 
cultivation. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cowan's  wheat-growing  is  his  method  of 
preparing  his  seed  bed.  His  practice  is  to 
plow  the  field  designed  for  wheat  from  sod 
the  fall  previous.  This  plowing  is  done  as 
shallow  as  possible  to  admit  of  thorough 
cutting  of  the  sod.  This  is  the  only  plow- 
ing that  this  field  receives.  The  grubber  is 
kept  going  constantly  throughout  the  fall 
till  every  particle  of  the  surface  is  thor- 
oughly stirred  and  every  weed  seed 
sprouted.  This  grubbing  is  kept  up  all 
fall  and  renewed  in  the  spring.  The  aim 
is  to  provide  a  seed  bed  from  which  all 
weeds  have  been  removed  and  a  soil  that 
has  been  made  warm  and  thoroughly  act- 
ed upon  by  air  and  light.  Mr.  McCowan 
has  none  but  the  best  of  results  from  this 
practice. 

Here  we  have  another  suggestion  worth 
pondering.  Have  the  advocates  of  deep 
cultivation  made  the  mistake  of  turning 
up  and  of  attempting  to  produce  crop.' 


upon  soil  that  has  not  been  aerated?  Such 
soil  will  not  yield  its  fertility.  Not  only 
must  the  soil  be  mellow  and  rich  in  fer- 
tility, but  also  it  must  be  made  ready  to 
yield  its  richness  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
ence of  light.  Unless  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  effort  is  expended  in  cultiva- 
tion, there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  soil's 
not  being  properly  aerated.  Further,  Mr. 
McCowan  finds  that  the  method  of  culti- 
vating the  soil  that  he  has  followed  leaves 
a  fine  mulch  of  sods  that  goes  a  long  dis- 
stance  towards  retaining  the  soil  mois- 
ture, a  very  important  element,  as  many 
farmers  are  willing  to  testify. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  farm  that  will 
grow  wheat  will  grow  anything  else  in 
the  way  of  grain.  There  is  an  element  of 
truth  in  this  saying,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  farm  that  will  grow  other 
grains' will  also  produce  wheat.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cowan last  year  was  the  winner  in  the 
competition  for  oats.  Not  only  did  his 
Yellow  Russian  oats  prove  to  be  winners 
in  the  competition  for  standing  oats  but 
they  won  out  at  the  National  Exhibition 
in  Toronto,  both  in  the  sheaf  competition 
and  in  the  grain  exhibit  as  well.  A  great 
deal  of  blame  for  failure  in  grain-growing 
has  of  late  years  been  laid  on  the  season. 
May  we  not  pause  to  ask  if  at  least  a  part 
of  the  blame  does  not  rest  with  the  farmer 
who  has  failed  to  put  sufficient  time  on 
the  cultivation?  It  is  significant  at  any 
rate  to  note  that  without  exception  the 
successful  growers  place  a  great  deal  of 


time  on  the  preparation  of  the  seet  bed, 
both  as  regards  its  fertility  and  its  culti- 
vation. It  is  equally  significant  that 
grain-growers  who  pay  attention  to  these 
two  particulars  usually  have  a  fair  crop 
both  in  straw  and  in  quality  of  the 
kernel. 

Naturally  Mr.  McCowan  has  a  good 
word  for  the  Marquis  wheat.  He  de- 
scribes the  straw  as  stiff  and  strong  and 
free  from  rust  and  kindred  diseases.  The 
wheat  itself  is  good  in  the  yield  and  of  an 
excellent  quality  for  the  various  uses  to 
which  wheat  is  ordinarily  devoted. 

Outside  of  the  use  of  salt  Mr.  Mc- 
Cowan is  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial fertilizers.  He  uses  an  abundance  of 
barnyard  manure.  Years  of  experience 
have  demonstrated  to  his  satisfatcion  that 
a  liberal  use  of  manure  is  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  of  abundant  crops. 

For  a  good  many  years  wheat  has  not 
been  considered  one  of  the  paying  crops 
in  older  Canada.  Unless  all  signs  fail 
that  period  has  gone  by.  All  over  the 
country  farmers  are  raising  crops  that 
quite  outdistanced  those  produced  in  the 
newer  portions  of  the  Dominion.  Methods 
of  resisting  rust  and  midge  and  kindred 
wheat  foes  have  been  found  out.  Better 
varieties  of  wheat  are  being  used  and  we 
may  well  look  for  the  early  coming  of  the 
times  when  every  farm  in  older  Canada 
will  have  annually  at  least  fifteen  acres 
of  wheat  yielding  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  of  first-class  wheat  to  the  acre. 


Money    in    Broilers 

Some  Ideas  as  to  the  Price,  Costs  and  Profits. 


T>  EFORE  attempting  to  raise  broil- 
*-*  ers,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  probable  cost 
of  production,  of  selling  prices,  and  of 
the  profits  under  average  conditions. 
In  broiler  raising  these  factors  are 
variable,  and  the  season  of  high  and 
profitable  prices  is  short.  Generally  the 
possibility  of  profits  makes  the  work 
attractive,  yet  the  risks  are  great.  The 
cost  of  producing  broilers  varies  because 
of  differences  in  management,  differences 
in  breeds,  unavoidable  losses,  and  varia- 
tions in  the  season.  On  special  broiler 
plants,  the  average  cost  of  producing  a 
broiler  weighing  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  pounds,  including  price  of  eggs,  and 
labor,  is  approximately  twenty-five  to 
twenty-six  cents.  It  may  be  possible  to 
slightly  reduce  this  figure,  but  not  ma- 
terially. Other  items  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction are  the  high  price  of  eggs  at  the 
season  when  they  are  hatched  for  winter 
broilers,  the  loss  from  low  fertility,  and 
the  small  percentage  of  hatches  compared 
with  what  could  be  obtained  during  the 
natural  hatching  season. 

The  approximate  cost  is  given  here. 
These  figures  are  for  the  winter  season, 
and  vary  considerably  during  this  period: 

Cost  of  chick  at  hatching,  includ- 
ing egg  and  incubator $0.06 

Feed  cost  from  hatching  to  mar- 
keting   10 


Labor  cost,  not  including  picking 

or  packing 03 

Expense  of  marketing,  including 
picking,  express,  and  commission     .07 


Total    $   .026 

It  is  probable  that  chicks  raised  under 
natural  conditions  during  the  spring  of 
the  year  can  be  produced  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  above  total.  The  cost 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  condition  of 
the  bird,  the  character  of  the  range,  and 
whether  it  furnishes  an  unlimited  amount 
of  the  best  green  feed. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  average  farm- 
broiler  during  the  natural  season  is  here 
given : 

Cost  of  chick ?0 . 035 

Cost  of  feed 06 

Cost  of  labor 02 

Cost  of  marketing 07 

Total   $  .185 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  great  reduc- 
tion in  cost  is  due  to  the  lower  price  of  the 
eggs  and  the  cheaper  feed.  The  com- 
parison shows  that  profit  during  the 
winter  season  depends  upon  low  cost  of 
production  and  good  market  prices,  and 
that  during  the  natural  spring  season  the 
profits  are  not  remarkable,  but  the  idea 
is  to  dispose  of  surplus  products  without 
loss,  and  usually  with  a  slight  gain. 


Raising  $100.00  Hens:  by  Andrew  Kyie 

Poultry-Raising  is  a  Simple  Business  of  Common-Sense  Feeding  and  Cheap 
Housing  for  Every  Farmer — But  Jos.  Russell,  M.  P.,  Makes 

a  Hobby  and  Wins. 


First  prize  rose-comb  R.  I.  Red  Cockerel  at 
Guelph  and  second  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
New  York,  1913.  Owned  by  Jos.  Russell, 
M.P.P. 


THE  poultry  industry  has  come  to 
occupy  a  permanent  and  a  deserved- 
ly large  place  in  the  sun.  With  the 
advent  of  business  methods  and  care  in 
feeding  and  breeding  has  come  an  inter- 
est and  a  profit  in  this  industry  that 
makes  it  one  of  the  farmer's  most  profit- 
able side  lines  and  a  business  that  in  it- 
self ranks  as  a  money-maker  with  almost 
any  of  the  rural  activities. 

For  one  thing,  the  initial  cost  of  start- 
ing in  this  line  of  work  is  not  high.  Let 
it  be  observed  right  here,  however,  that 
this  element  of  cheapness  has  proven  a 
snare  to  many  a  beginner.  Under  the  im- 
pression that  the  cost  of  starting  is  low, 
the  tyro  has  thought  that  any  style  of 
quarters  was  good  enough  for  his  flock. 
After  he  has  made  his  experiment  he  finds 
that  his  hens  will  do  almost  anything  but 
put  on  flesh,  and  that  they  are  as  un- 
likely to  lay  eggs  as  a  wooden  Indian.  Nor 
does  the  man  with  big  ideas  fair  any  bet- 
ter. This  victim  of  the  poultry  fever  usu- 
ally sends  away  for  all  the  poultry  in- 
formation that  he  can  secure  and  sets  out 
to  erect  buildings  after  a  plan  that  as 
he  thinks  embraces  the  best  ideas  of  all 
the  best  breeders.  In  a  little  while  he  dis- 
covers that  he  has  buildings — just  build- 
ings and  nothing  more. 

There  may  be  a  few  disconsolate  look- 
ing birds  wandering  aimlessly  about  his 
premises,  but  of  these  the  owner  is  not 
proud,  while  he  is  ready  to  admit  that  his 
fine  plant  is  simply  a  monument  to  human 
folly. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  poultry 
men  who  find  that  the  well-cared-for  poul- 


try pen  takes  rank  with  the  dairy  cow 
any  day  as  a  mortgage  lifter.  This-  is  the 
class  who  have  been  content  to  learn  the 
business  by  experience  with  the  poultry 
itself. 

Here  is  the  experience  of  one  man.  He 
bought  a  pen  of  a  dozen  fine  Buff  Orping- 
tons about  the  first  of  September.  The 
purchase  price  for  these  April-hatched 
pullets  was  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  bird.  The  pen  in  which  they 
were  housed  cost  just  seven  dollars.  They 
were  fed  a  mixed  ration  of  oats  and  wheat 
and  buckwheat  and  table  scraps.  They 
were  given  all  they  wanted  of  grit  and 
oyster  shell,  while  beef  scrap  was  kept 
constantly  before  them  in  a  hopper.  The 
litter  of  straw  was  kept  about  a  foot  deep 
in  the  pen  and  an  abundance  of  water  was 
supplied  for  drinking  purposes. 

Close  acocunt  was  kept  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  and  the  new  year  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  hens  had  paid  for  them- 
selves and  their  feed  by  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary. One  wonders  how  many  men  in  the 
dairy  business  can  produce  as  good  a 
record  as  this.  But  the  new  year  did  not 
end  the  story.  The  hens  kept  up  their 
laying  till  Easter  when  they  were  fat- 
tened and  sold  on  the  market.  This  ven- 
ture yielded  a  profit  of  nearly  forty  per 
cent. 

The  pen  for  the  housing  of  this  flock 
was  of  the  simplest  character.  The  floor 
was  well  off  the  ground.  The  roof  was 
fitted  to  turn  the  rain,  and  the  walls  in- 
sured there  were  no  drafts.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  light  and  of  fresh  air. 


.«-**». 
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S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Hen,  first  at  Buffalo,  1913  ; 
lirst  at  Guelph  ;  fifth  at  Madison  Square,  New 
York,  and  rtcond  at  Boston,  1911.  One  of  the 
best-colored  birds  in  America.  Owned  by  Jos. 
Russeil,   M.P.P. 


First  at  Guelph,  1913,  and  second  at  Boston, 
1914.  One  of  the  best  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  in 
America. 


The  one  thing  that  was  avoided  at  any 
cost  was  dampness. 

MAKING  CHEAP  PENS. 

The  farmer  has  the  advantage  of  every- 
body else  in  the  matter  of  pen  construc- 
tion. All  that  he  needs  is  a  frame  of  a  pen 
that  may  be  held  together  by  bolts.  This 
frame,  along  with  enough  boards  for 
roofing  and  flooring  and  a  window  frame 
and  sash  are  all  that  necessity  demands 
beyond  utensils  for  feeding  and  watering. 
A  few  boards  for  the  walls  make  up  the 
remainder  of  the  equipment.  The  diffi- 
culty with  the  elaborate  house  shows  it- 
self when  disease  breaks  out  in  the  flock. 
In  the  case  of  the  cheap  house  the  whole 
structure  may  be  given  to  the  flames  with- 
out the  wink  of  an  eyelash.  In  the  case  of 
the  costly  pen  no  end  of  time  is  liable  to 
be  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  disinfect,  or 
to  destroy  vermin.  A  great  many  farmers 
do  not  give  much  attention  to  poultry 
during  the  summer  months  and  when 
spring  comes  they  simply  pull  down  their 
henhouse,  soak  it  well  in  some  disinfectant 
and  expose  the  frame  to  the  cleansing 
action  of  the  summer  sun  and  wind.  In 
the  fall  the  pen  is  put  up  for  winter  ser- 
vice with  less  than  an  hour's  work  in  the 
assurance  that  it  is  as  clean  as  a  brand 
new  pen  can  be.  The  ceiling  of  this  pen 
consists  of  boards  laid  across  the  beams. 
Over  this  is  thrown  about  a  foot  of  coarse 
straw.  About  six  inches  above  the  straw 
is  another  row  of  boards  laid  in  such  a 
way  as  to  shed  the  water  and  keep  out  the 
snow.  This  arrangement  insures  the  best 
kind  of  ventilation.  There  is  no  dampness 


F  A  K  M  E  H  '  S    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


The  White   Wyandottes   that    won   for   Jos.  Russell,   M.P.P.,  at   Boston,  1914.     First   prize  c-ck,    first    prize    hen,    first    and    second    prize 
pullets.     Mr.  Russell   lias  shown  two  years  in   succession   and    won    the   leading    prizes   in    White   Wyandottes  and   Rhode   Island   Reds. 


in  a  pen  constructed  after  this  style.  Pens 
of  this  sort  along  with  colony  houses  are 
all  that  is  required  for  the  protection  of 
the  hens. 

Here  is  a  year's  work  with  the  hens  on 
an  ordinary  farm.  As  soon  as  the 
cockerels  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
pullets,  the  fowls  are  divided  into  separate 
pens.  The  males  are  fed  with  an  eye  to 
putting  on  flesh  as  rapidly  as  may  be. 
Mashes  and  corn  and  skim  milk  are  fed 
liberally  and  as  soon  as  the  market  war- 
rants their  sale  they  are  disposed  of.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  fattening  the  expert  owner 
watches  for  birds  with  special  points  that 
warrant  their  retention  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. As  soon  as  such  birds  are  detected 
they  are  put  into  quarters  where  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  development  of  a 
hardy  constitution  and  a  large  frame. 
Exercise,  and  food  consisting  of  oats  and 
wheat,  together  with  an  abundance  of 
grit,  are  characteristics  of  the  treatment 
of  birds  in  this  pen.  The  milk  ration  is 
not  prominent  in  this  pen.  The  pullets 
are  kept  in  abundance  of  exercise.  Every- 
thing is  done  to  encourage  growth  and 
vigor  of  constitution  rather  than  the  lay- 
ing on  of  fat.  As  soon  as  birds  of  in- 
ferior quality  are  discovered  they  are 
separated  and  placed  in  the  fattening 
coops.  The  pullets  should  be  laying  free- 
ly by  the  time  the  first  snow  flies.  Where 
it  is  at  all  practicable,  trap  nests  should 
be  used  with  the  pullets  designed  for 
breeding  purposes.  This  practice  enables 
a  poultryman  to  speed  up  his  pens  by 
hatching  eggs  from  the  best  layers. 

SEGREGATING    LAYERS. 

By  the  end  of  February  the  best  layers 
should  be  discovered  and  the  poorer  layers 
disposed  of.  The  fowl  intended  for  breed- 
ing purposes  for  the  following  winter 
should  be  rested  as  far  as  possible  by  giv- 
ing them  plenty  of  range  and  kept  during 
the  summer  and  fall  just  short  of  the  lay- 
ing point  in  order  that  they  may  be  in 
condition  to  do  their  best  laying  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February.  No 


flock  should  be  kept  longer  than  two 
years,  though  exception  is  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  individuals  of  unusual  value. 
Many  city  business  men  find  in  the 
poultry  business  an  interesting  side  line. 
To  many  of  these  breeders  the  industry 
owes  much  of  its  advancement.  It  takes 
money  as  well  as  brains  to  develop  a  fine 
strain  either  of  feather  or  laying  or  flesh- 
producing  qualities.  It  is  in  this  depart- 
ment that  the  city  man  who  takes  kindly 
to  poultry  as  a  hobby  renders  the  indus- 
try fine  service. 

THE    HOBBY    OF    JOS.    RUSSELL,    M.P. 

A  fine  illustration  of  what  the  business 
man  with  poultry  as  a  side-line  or  as  a 
hobby  may  accomplish  is  found  in  Mr. 
Joseph  Russell,  of  Toronto.   It  will  be  re- 


A  model  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullet — 
first  at  Guelph,  1913.  There  Is  no  better  fowl 
on  earth  than  this  breed,  says  Mr.   Russell. 


membered  that  Mr.  Russell  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Poultry  Association  of 
America.  Genial  gifts  and  a  capacity  for 
getting  on  with  men  and  in  business  fit 
him  for  this  important  position.  As  a 
practical  man  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  his 
White  Wyandottes  and  his  Rhode  Island 
Reds  have  won  more  than  a  continental 
reputation.  His  fine  poultry  farm,  one  of 
the  largest  in  Canada,  by  the  way,  ex- 
emplifies the  thoroughness  and  good  sense 
that  have  done  so  much  to  win  him  re- 
spect wherever  he  goes  and  to  make  him  a 
first-class  business  man.  His  poultry 
premises  have  nothing  of  the  showy  about 
them.  There  is  no  throwing  away  of 
money  for  tinsel  or  brass  mountings,  but 
a  consistent  effort  to  provide  for  his  poul- 
try all  that  they  require  for  health  and 
comfort. 

On  the  premises  there  are  about  six 
hundred  birds,  and  not  a  single  bird 
among  them  shows  anything  but  consti- 
tutional vigor.  The  pens  are  all  of  the 
open  front  variety,  provided  with  fine- 
meshed  wire  screening  that  serves  to  keep 
out  the  robber  sparrows.  Every  care  is 
taken  to  keep  the  air  in  the  poultry  quar- 
ters fresh  and  living,  though  frost  is  kept 
out  in  order  to  prevent  the  freezing  of 
the  birds'  combs.  The  various  compart- 
ments are  eight  by  ten  feet.  In  each  com- 
partment not  more  than  eight  or  ten  fowls 
are  kept.  The  floor  is  covered  with  fresh, 
clean  straw  for  scratching  purposes.  In 
this,  twice  per  day,  is  fed  a  grain  mixture 
consisting  of  buckwheat,  wheat,  oats  or 
other  grain  by  way  of  variety.  The  drop- 
pings boards  are  cleaned  and  re-dusted 
every  day.  Not  an  unpleasant  odor  and 
not  a  trace  of  dampness  is  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

Cleanliness  is  in  evidence  on  every 
hand.  The  fine  birds  look  as  if  they  had 
but  stepped  out  of  the  proverbial  band- 
box. The  ration  was  secured  quite  by 
accident  and  it  is  working  wonders  in  his 
flock.  It  consists  of  one  part  each  of  bran, 
low  grade  flour,  ground  oats,  corn  meal, 
Continued  on  Page  65. 


The  Horses  Foot  and  Shoe:  j.k.g 
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A  Poor  Foot  Condemns  Any  Horse — Many  Diseases  Caused  by  Lack  of 
Attention  to  Colts  and  to  the  Shoeing  of  Older  Horses. 


IN  these  days  when  so  many  horses  are 
being  bought  by  the  different  Govern- 
ments for  army  purposes,  a  short  arti- 
cle on  the  above  subject  is  of  interest  to 
those  who  breed  and  raise  horses,  espe- 
cially as  all  horses  purchased  by  Govern- 
ment agents  have  to  stand  a  rigorous  ex- 
amination as  to  their  soundness  by  an 
expert  veterinarian  prior  to  purchase. 

Were  it  possible  to  trace  to  their  true 
source  all  unsoundness  and  deformities  of 
horses'  feet  and  legs,  it  would  be  found 
that  in  all  probability  a  large  majority 
are  primarily  due  to  lack  of  proper  care 
and  attention  to  the  feet  when  the  horses 
were  young. 

On  the  prairie  where  horses  are  left  to 
roam  over  a  large  tract  of  land,  or  in  a 
state  approaching  the  natural,  the  growth 
and  wear  of  the  horse's  hoofs  must  nearly 
equalize  one  another,  as  only  a  small  per- 
centage go  lame  from  broken  hoofs  or 
overwear  of  the  hoofs. 

Horses  doing  moderate  work  on  a  farm 
do  not  require  shoes  if  the  hoofs  are  of 
good  quality,  and  the  soil  not  too  gravelly, 
but  farm  horses  often  are  kept  at  work 
during  the  busier  seasons  of  the  year, 
then  for  the  remaining  months  they  are 
stabled,  very  often  without  sufficient  exer- 
cise and  their  feet  rarely  getting  any 
attention. 

RESETTING  THE  SHOES. 

Horses  working  on  farms  with  shoes 
ought  to  have  their  shoes  taken  off  and 
reset  every  six  weeks,  or  if  worked  with- 
out shoes  the  hoofs  ought  to  be  examined 
periodically  in  order  to  discover  whether 
or  not  they  were  wearing  evenly,  when, 
if  not,  they  ought  to  be  leveled  up  with  a 
rasp.  There  are  many  causes  for  uneven 
wear  or  a  localized  over-lengthening  of 
the  hoof.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one 
side  or  other  of  the  feet  becoming  too  long, 
toes  too  long  or  the  heels  overgrown. 
These  defects,  if  not  corrected,  act  very 
injuriously  on  the  feet  and  legs  of  the 
horses  especially  when  young. 

Horses  working  in  cities  ought  to  have 
their  shoes  reset  about  once  each  month, 


The  Scotchman  claims  that  the  foot  is 
everything  in  a  horse.  Perhaps  Clydesdale 
breeders  overdo  the  underpinning.  Percheron 
men  insist  equally  as  well  on  a  \>itj  body.  ■  But 
every  horse  has  to  walk  and  this  article  is  of 
especial  interest  at  this  time,  to  every  farmer. 
The  writer  is  one  of  the  best  informed  veterin- 
ary men  in  Canada. — Editor. 


and  shoes  ought  to  be  selected  and  fitted 
that  will  wear  one  month.  We  know  how- 
ever that  in  the  case  of  some  horses  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  and  it  is  unfortu- 


A    normal    right    fore-foot. 


A  common  deformity  where  toes  are  turned  in. 

nate,  as  too  frequent  resetting  weakens 
the  hoof.  Foals  and  colts  should  never  be 
shod,  as  their  feet  are  always  growing, 
and  the  nails  being  driven  through  the 
horny  foot  binds  it  and  interferes  with  its 
natural  growth  and  expansion.  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  shoe  should  not  be  affixed 
for  a  limited  time,  as  for  showing  or  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  wounds  or  disease 
of  the  feet. 

Horses'  hoofs  grow  best,  stronger, 
healthier  and  more  evenly  when  the 
horses  are  running  loose  or  working  with- 
out shoes.  Horses  working  with  shoes 
have  a  healthier  growth  of  hoof  than 
when  standing  in  the  stable  with  or  with- 
out shoes.  Therefore  to  keep  horses  in 
box  stalls,  stables  or  even  in  small 
paddocks  without  sufficient  exercise  for 
an  extended  time  interferes  with  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  hoofs.  They  lose  in 
toughness  and  pliability,  becoming  drier 
and  more  brittle,  and  if  overgrown,  even 
if  the  overgrowth  is  uniform  all  round,  it 
inci eases  the  damaging  effects  of  lack  cf 
exercise  as  well  as  diminishing  the  rate 
of  growth. 

Fevers  such  as  influenzas,  distempers, 
strangles,  and  inflammations,  the  latter 
especially  if  in  the  feet,  interfere  with 
the  healthy  growth  of  the  hoof.  Every- 
one who  has  experience  amongst  horses 
knows  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  feet 
of  foundered  horses,  that  is  the  converg- 
ing rings,  "ridges  and  hollows,"  that  run 
round  the  hoofs  from  heel  to  heel,  such 
hoofs  being  dry  and  brittle. 

OVERGROWN  FEET. 

Horses  kept  in  stables,  box  stalls  or  soft 
confined  pastures  soon  suffer  from  over- 


growth of  the  hoofs.  The  greatest  suffer- 
ers in  this  way  are  probably  young  entire 
horses  which  are  well  bred  and  very  valu- 
able, this  latter  fact  acting  greatly  to 
their  detriment  because  of  their  owner 
taking  special  good  care  of  them,  their 
feet  ought  to  have  periodic  attention  and 
kept  leveled  up  to  the  natural  size  and 
shape. 

Overgrowth  and  deformities  of  the 
hoofs  act  injuriously  on  the  bones,  joints 
and  softer  binding  structures  of  the  leg, 
especially  of  the  lower  leg.  In  young 
horses  the  bones  and  ligaments  are  still 
soft,  and  the  bones  may  become  moulded 
or  altered  from  their  normal  shape  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  foot,  thus 
giving  the  leg  a  twisted  or  crooked  ap- 
pearance, perhaps  making  the  toes  turn 
outwards,  "lady  toed,"  etc.  These  de- 
formities may,  and  often  do,  remain 
wholly,  or  in  part  permanently,  consider- 
ably weakening  the  leg  and  interfering  to 
a  great  extent  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
horse.  It  might  be  well  to  note  here  that 
a  horse  with  a  crooked  or  deformed  joint, 
leg  or  foot  may  work  satisfactorily  for 
years,  but  the  distorted  foot  or  leg  will  be 
the  first  to  give  way  to  disease.  These 
distortions  of  the  feet  or  legs  reduce  the 
value  of  a  horse  to  a  great  extent,  some- 
times they  are  sufficiently  pronounced  as 
even  to  interfere  with  the  horse's  action. 

The  most  common  deformity  from  over- 
growth is  probably  over-lengthening  at 
the  toes.  This  causes  an  extra  strain  on  the 
joints,  ligaments  and  tendons  at  the  back 
of  the  leg,  and  causes  over-sloping  of  the 
pastern.  The  horse  then  has  an  uncer- 
tain, unsafe  and  stumbling  gait,  as  well 
as  perhaps  a  rounding  of  the  bones,  en- 
largement of  the  joints,  especially  the  fet- 
locks, with  perhaps  windgalls  added  and 
it  may  also  lead  to  bent  knees,  etc. 

Overgrown  heels  are  also  common  and 
are  a  grave  defect,  causing  straightness 


In  flat  hoofs  the  frog  sometimes  becomes 
compressed  by  the  bars  as  here  seen.  This  is 
sometimes  the  forerunner  of  contracted  feet. 
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of  the  pasterns,  knuckling  at  the  fetlock, 
and  a  predisposition  to  corns,  etc.  It  also 
raises  the  frog  from  the  ground  removing 
from  it  its  function,  when  it  will  become 


knee,  as  well  as  more  easily  subject  to 
disease. 

In  older  horses  whose  bones  are  fully 
hardened  this  overgrowth  would  lead  to 


Just  as  the  space  occupied  by  the  frog  diminishes 
heels  alters.  The  heels  gradually  encroach  on  the  frog 
bearing   surface.      The   left-hand   figure   shows  excessive 

has   almost   disappeared.      The    right-hand    figure    shows   one-sided    contraction    only, 
with   contracted  heels  usually   stand   with   the  fetlock   upright. 


the   direction   of   the  walls   and   the 

converging  from  the  coronet   to  the 

contraction   of   the   heels   where   frog 

Horses 


dry,  shrivel  up  and  allow  contraction  of 
the  hoof  to  take  place  or  turning  in  of  the 
heels.  This  contraction  of  the  hoof  acts 
very  injuriously  on  the  softer  structures 
and  such  diseases  as  thrush,  corns,  side- 
bones,  ringbones  or  coronitis  may  follow 
as  a  result,  which  is  rather  disastrous  to 
the  value  of  the  animal. 

don't  chop  off  hoofs. 

It  is  a  common  practice  on  many  farms, 
when  the  horse's  feet  become  overgrown, 
to  place  the  horse's  foot  on  a  block  of 
wood  and  with  a  hammer  and  chisel  or 
other  knife  to  slice  off  great  pieces  from 
the  bottom  of  the  wall  round  the  toe,  pay- 
ing no  attention  at  all  to  the  quarters  or 
heels  leaving  them  much  too  high.  This 
has  the  effect  of  instantly  throwing  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the 
body  which  before  the  operation  was  born 
by  the  heels  on  the  toe. 

Sometimes  a  serious  overgrowth  of 
horn  is  found  at  one  side  or  other  of  the 
foot,  extending  from  the  toe  back  to  the 
quarter.  This  may  produce  a  separation 
of  the  wall  from  the  sole,  into  which  space 
so  made,  sand  or  gravel  is  quickly  forced, 
causing  inflammation  of  the  sensitive 
structures  with  the  possible  formation  of 
abscesses  resulting  in  severe  lameness.  It 
is  perhaps  a  blessing  in  disguise  that  it 
does  so,  as  the  owner  then  has  to  give  it 
immediate  attention  and  has  the  de- 
formity of  the  hoofs  attended  to  at  the 
same  time. 

Occasionally  the  overgrown  horn  breaks 
off  high  up  exposing  the  soft  sensitive 
tissues  within.  Should  neither  of  the 
above  accidents  happen,  and  the  elongated 
horn  remain  without  attention,  the  result 
is  serious,  in  young  horses  especially.  In 
these  the  loot  is  twisted  and  the  result 
is  permanent  distortion  or  crookedness. 
The  bones  being  yet  somewhat  soft  or 
morphologically  still  incompletely  de- 
veloped become  shortened  at  one  side  or 
twisted.  This  renders  the  leg  more  easily 
sprained   at  almost  any  part  below  the 


deformity  of  the  foot  or  sprains  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints,  usually  the  fet- 
lock joint,  resulting  in  immediate  lame- 
ness. The  foot  would  spread  out  to  the 
elongated  side  bringing  the  other  side 
more  underneath  the  column  of  bones  of 
the  leg,  giving  it  practically  the  whole  of 
the  body  weight  to  bear.  The  result  is 
local  contraction  of  the  hoof  with  side- 
bones,  etc. 

Overgrowth  of  the  heels  may  result  in 
turning  in  of  the  wall  from  the  quarters 
backward,  causing  pressure  on  the  sensi- 
tive tissues  within,  resulting  in  lameness 
even  contraction  of  the  sole. 

The  most  common  defects  resulting 
from  lack  of  careful  attention  to  the  feet 


tion  or  crookedness  of  the  lower  leg,  con- 
tracted feet,  turned-in  heels,  shrunken 
frogs,  thrush,  sidebones,  ringbones,  con- 
tracted sole  and  corns.  All  of  these 
diseased  conditions,  as  well  as  laminitis 
or  founder,  are  much  more  difficult  to 
treat  successfully  than  the  same  disease 
in  a  normal  leg  or  foot. 

Before  giving  a  few  hints  as  to  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  conditions  mentioned 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  read- 
ers to  what  I  consider  a  very  important 
subject  to  breeders  and  owners  of  entire 
horses,  viz.,  the  great  necessity  of  caring 
for  the  feet  of  brood  mares  and  entire 
horses. 

It  frequently  happens  that  these  ani- 
mals do  not  get  enough  work  or  exercise, 
and  the  feet  are  allowed  to  become  over- 
grown, perhaps  once  in  a  while  deformed. 
The  conditions  under  which  they  are  kept 
tend  more  to  the  development  of  founder 
fever  in  the  feet,  or  laminitis,  than  ordi- 
nary everyday  horses,  and  they  suffer 
more  often  and  more  severely  from  at- 
tacks of  that  disease  than  ordinary  horses. 
Periodic  and  proper  dressing  of  the  feet, 
along  with  judicious  work  or  plenty  of 
exercise,  would  largely  diminish  the  num- 
ber and  frequency  of  attacks  of  that 
disease,  as  well  as  rendering  attacks  less 
violent  and  attended  by  fewer  and  less 
pronounced  after  effects. 

All  horses,  from  foals  a  few  months  old 
to  old  age,  ought  to  have  their  hoofs  at- 
tended to  periodically  and  kept  as  near  to 
the  natural  size  and  shape  as  possible. 

THE   CURE   OF   BAD  FEET. 

I  know  that  I  am  unable  here  to  explain 
all  the  conditions  met  with  in  horses'  feet 
included  under  the  heading  of  this  article, 
neither  am  I  able  here  to  give  a  definite 
method  of  procedure  to  correct  all  of  the 
conditions 


Weak  heels  arc  sometimes  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  left-hand  figure 
shows  a  forefoot  with  weak  heels.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  portion  to  be  removed.  Weak 
heels  are  common  in  thin,  shelly  feet.  The  best  application  is  a  bar  shoe  and  leather  sole, 
the  frog  resting  on  the  bar,  but  the  heels  being  kept  clear  of  the  shoe.  Pad«  are  of  little 
use.     The  right-hand  figure  shows  local  contraction  at  the  point  indicated  by  "a". 


of  horses  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 
Bent  knees,  knuckling  at  the  fetlocks, 
straight  pasterns,  roundness  of  the  bones, 
enlargement  of  the  lower  joints,  distor- 


would  require  a  great  deal  more  space 
than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  Some  of  the 
deformities  mentioned  require  careful 
study  and  skill,  much  patience  and  perse- 
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verance  to  correct,  and  each  would  re- 
quire the  adoption  of  different  methods  of 
treatment  for  its  alleviation,  but  as  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,  an  outline  of 
how  to  care  for  the  feet  generally,  of 
unshod  horses  and  colts  will  be  my  limit, 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  acceptable  and  use- 
ful to  all  farmers. 

The  first  consideration  is  to  study  the 
natural  conformation  of  each  animal  and 
to  keep  the  feet  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
natural  size  and  shape,  by  periodic  dress- 
ing, only,  of  course,  doing  this  when  re- 
quired, and  at  places  only  where  required. 

To  dress  a  horse's  foot  a  rasp  only 
should  be  used;  there  are  very  few  cases 
in  which  a  drawing  knife  is  required,  and 
then  only  for  the  sole,  as  a  normal  sole 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  left  severely  alone 
as  it  can  take  care  of  itself. 

Take  up  the  foot  in  the  ordinary  way 
as  for  shoeing  and  rasp  the  lower  border 
of  the  wall  down  to  a  reasonable  or-  as 
near  to  the  natural  size  as  possible,  leav- 
ing, of  course,  a  good,  strong  foot,  better 
a  little  too  much  than  too  little  horn,  leav- 
ing the  foot  perfectly  level  all  the  way 
round  from  heel  to  heel.  As  the  growth 
of  horn  is  greatest  or  fastest  at  the  toes 
the  feet  require  most  taken  off  them  at 
that  place. 

Generally  speaking  the  wall  should  be 
reduced  to  the  point  where  the  sole  joins 
it,  that  means  that  only  that  part  of  the 
wall  that  has  grown  below  the  sole  should 
be  rasped  off.  Then  for  horses  going 
barefoot  the  edge  of  the  wall  has  to  be 
well  rounded  off  round  the  toe  in  order 
to  prevent  the  hoof  from  breaking. 

The  frog,  as  well  as  the  sole  ought  to  be 
left  alone.  Only  partially  separated  pieces 
of  horn  should  be  removed,  nothing  more 
at  any  time. 

Horses  with  a  tendency  to  dryness  of 
the  hoofs  ought  to  have  a  little  attention. 
It  is  noticed  that  horses  which  have  been 
going  in  wet  yards  or  soft  wet  pastures 
for  some  time  suffer  from  dryness  of  the 
hoofs  when  stabled.  Such  feet  ought  to 
be  sponged  with  water  and  as  soon  as 
the  water  has  soaked  into  the  horn  the 
hoofs  should  be  rubbed  with  a  little  vase- 
line, treating  the  sole  as  well  as  the  wall 
in  this  way. 

There  is  a  natural  moisture  contained 
in  the  horn  of  the  hoof,  which  gives  it  its 
pliability  and  toughness,  and  when  this 
moisture  is  wanting  it  is  brittle,  and  a 
thin  coating  of  vaseline  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  from  the  hoof 
to  a  certain  degree. 

Soaking  the  hoofs  with  water  fre- 
quently is  harmful  because  when  dried 
it  gets  more  brittle  than  before,  acting 
just  the  same  as  wet  yards  or  soft 
pastures. 

I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  the  use  of 
hoof  ointments ;  they  may  be  harmless  or 
even  good,  but  while  we  have  to  consider 
the  horse's  hoofs  as  a  part  of  the  living 
body  treat  them  as  such  and  think  of 
them  as  such.  They  are  really  the  lifeless 
structures,  therefore  they  cannot  in  any 
possible  way  be  benefited  by  the  use  of 
medicaments  applied  directly  to  them. 

If  improvement  in  the  quality  of  horn 
is  required  or  a  better  growth  is  desired, 
the  treatment  has  to  be  gone  about  in 


quite  a  different  way,  and  through  a  dif- 
ferent channel  altogether  rather  than  by 
any  remedies  applied  directly  to  it. 

CONTRACTED   FEET. 

Contracted  hoofs  are  due  to  want  of 
attention  to  the  feet.  I  do  not  wish  read- 
ers to  think  that  the  causes  I  have  men- 
tioned of  that  affection  are  the  only  ones, 
therefore  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a 
few  remarks  here  regarding  them.  Con- 
tracted feet  vary  much  in  degree  and  one 
ought  to  accustom  himself  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  normal  healthy  foot  in  order  to 
know  a  slight  contraction  when  he  sees 
it.  There  are  different  types  of  contracted 
feet. 

When  the  hoof  contracts  generally  the 
heels  press  closer  together  .squeezing  the 
frog  which  becomes  correspondingly 
smaller,  dry,  hard  and  shreddy.  Some- 
times it  disappears  almost  entirely.     A 


Photograph  of  a  horse  which  carne  to  the 
author  for  treatment.  Shoes  were  on  too 
long.  Two  views  show  the  elongation  and 
consequent  weakening  of  the  limbs.  Bottom 
cut   shows   the   horse   after  shoeing. 


horse  with  contraction  of  the  heels  has  a 
short,  stilty,  uncertain  gait,  especially 
when  he  first  starts  away  to  walk  or  trot. 
He  is  easily  made  to  stumble  therefore  is 
unsafe  to  ride.  He  tries  to  go  on  his  toe 
and  therefore  wears  the  toe  of  the  shoe 
more  than  the  heel ;  if  one  foot  only  is  af- 
fected he  will  go  lame.  The  feet  are  hotter 
than  normal.  When  standing  he  will  rest 
the  feet  alternately,  or  if  one  only  is 
affected  he  will  rest  it  almost  continuous- 
ly. He  stands  with  the  pasterns  more 
straight  and  if  long  affected  he  may  be- 
come bent  at  the  knees. 

Contracted  hoofs  lose  their  elasticity. 


Farmers  needing  special  veterinary  advice  on 
technical  questions  can  hare  the  same  hi/  mail 
by  enclosing  one  dollar  addressed  to  John  K. 
Oerow,  V.8.,  Farmer's  Magazine,  University 
Are.,  Toronto.  This  veterinary  expert  is  one 
of  the  best  qualified  men  in  Canada  and  will 
be  able  to  assist  readers. — Editor. 


They  do  not  expand  and  contract  like  a 
healthy  foot,  when  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  placed  on  them  or  taken  off. 

Contracted  feet  arise  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  Such  as  faulty  conformation  of 
the  leg  or  defects  in  the  shape  of  the  hoof 
itself.  They,  however,  seldom  develop 
from  these  causes  before  the  hoof  is  shod. 
Perhaps  feet  over-sloped,  and  flat  with 
long  toes  and  weak  heels  are  most  liable 
to  contraction  and  will  become  contracted 
in  spite  of  the  best  care  when  being  shod. 
Cutting  away  the  bars  when  shoeing 
favors  contraction. 

Defective  or. improper  dressing  of  the 
foot  for  shoes,  as  well  as  faulty  shoes, 
produces  contraction,  such  as  paring  out 
the  sole,  over-paring  of  the  frog,  and  cut- 
ting away  the  bars.  Heels  that  are  turned 
in  slightly  are  usually  opened  up.  This 
means  that  the  horn  which  unites  the 
heels  to  the  frog  is  cut  away.  This  prac- 
tice cannot  be  too  forcibly  condemned. 
Allowing  the  shoes  to  remain  too  long  on 
the  feet,  especially  in  flat  feet,  will  cause 
contraction  or  at  least  favor  it. 

A  shoe  fitted  too  wide  at  the  heels  will 
cause  contraction.  This  means  where  the 
heel  of  the  foot  comes  within  the  web  of 
the  shoe,  and  is  not  covered  by  it,  as  will 
also  beveling  inwards  of  the  bearing  sur- 
face of  the  shoe  at  the  heels  cause  contrac- 
tion. Allowing  the  hoofs  to  become  too 
dry  and  hard,  as  well  as  insufficient  exer- 
cise, the  latter  especially  in  young  horses 
favors  contraction  of  the  feet. 
FIRST  THING  TO  DO. 

Should  the  horse  be  lame  perhaps  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  shoes 
and  stand  the  horse  in  a  foot  bath,  and 
preferably  a  hot  bath,  or  poultice  if  the 
animal  is  suffering  much  pain. 

To  remove  the  shoes,  dress  the  feet,  and 
turn  the  horse  out  to  grass  for  a  few 
months  is  attended  by  good  results  in 
many  cases. 

The  use  of  tips  (these  are  short  shoes 
applied  round  the  toes  to  the  quarters 
leaving  the  heels  uncovered)  is  successful 
in  many  cases.  Flat  shoes  with  leather 
soles  suit  some  cases. 

Bar  shoes,  with  or  without  leather  soles, 
often  give  good  results.  Perhaps  a  bar 
shoe  with  a  leather  sole  and  firm  packing 
is  the  best  remedy  to  apply  for  a  local 
contraction  or  contraction  of  one  heel,  and 
is  about  the  only  remedy  that  can  be 
adopted  when  the  local  contraction  is  due 
to  a  deformity  in  the  leg. 

There  are  several  types  of  shoes  used 
which  mechanically  spread  the  heels,  and 
are  used  by  experts  successfully,  though 
in  the  hands  of  novices  end  in  disaster. 
Then  there  are  one  or  two  operations 
which  can  only  be  attempted  with  any 
prospect  of  success  by  an  expert  veterin- 
arian, but  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be 
done  at  all  times  and  by  anyone  without 
danger,  and  which  will  give  good  results 
in  many  cases,  and  that  is  to  put  on  flat 
shoes  perfectly  fitting,  with  a  flat,  level 
bearing  surface  at  the  heels  allowing,  if 
possible  the  frog  to  contact  with  the 
ground. 

Lastly  let  me  say  that  to  spread  the 
shoe  after  it  has  been  nailed  on  is  a 
dangerous  and  vicious  practice  attended 
in  most  cases  by  evil  results. 


Dairying  With  a  Dynamo :   by  e.  m.  Munroe 


The   house  is  a   handsome,   roomy    place   with   the    hospitable    atmosphere    befitting    a    farm 
home,  ami  all   the   modern   conveniences  of  the  citv   house. 


IT  all  began  some  forty-odd  years  ago. 
when  the  call  of  the  land  stirred  some- 
thing in  the  heart  of  a  boy.  This  was 
before  the  maps  of  progress  showed  all 
the  roads  to  affluence  leading 
through  ploughed  fields  and 
the  boy  had  neither  experi- 
ence nor  capital,  but  he  had 
the  vision  to  see  his  niche  in 
the  world,  and  the  courage  to 
reach  it  in  the  most  direct 
way.  He  hired  out  to  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood.  Then  he 
rented  one  hundred  acres  a 
mile  out  of  Woodstock.  After 
eight  years  he  bought  this  and 
moved  onto  it.  The  land  and 
the  location  were  excellent, 
but  the  high-class  stock,  and 
fine  buildings  and  trees  and 
complete  up-to-date  equip- 
ment that  give  its  present 
character  to  the  place  have 
all  come  since.  Ten  years  ago, 
Mr.  Dent  bought  an  adjoining 
hundred-and-fifty  acres  mak- 
ing the  present  Springbank 
Farm. 


bred  with  records  that  have  established  a 
reputation.  At  the  Guelph  Winter  Fair 
last  year  Springbank  Buttergirl  took  first 
prize  in  the  three-year-old  class,  scoring 


A    Young    Man    Works    Out, 

Rents  a  Place,  Buys  it  and 

Builds   it   into   the   Model 

Springbank  Dairy  Farm 

Near  Woodstock. 


The  previous  year  she  came  first  in  the 
two-year-old  class  at  Guelph,  taking  170 
points,  the  highest  that  had  ever  been 
scored  by  a  two-year-old  Jersey.  She  has 
since  been  sold  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Boyle  of 
Woodstock,  but  is  still  kept  at  the  farm 
on  a  test.  Another  individual,  Posch 
Mercedes  Springbank  2nd,  at  two  years 
old  had  a  record  of  13,451  pounds  milk 
and  598  pounds  butter,  at  three  years  old 
she  gave  17,046  pounds  milk  and  668.75 
pounds  of  butter.  She  is  at  present  on 
test  as  a  four-year-old  and  has  given 
nearly  20,000  pounds  of  milk 
in  ten  months.  She  has  a 
seven  days'  record  of  23.72 
pounds  of  butter  as  a  junior 
four-year-old.  These  are  two 
cases  from  a  herd  where  every 
individual  has  to  measure  up 
to  something.  Mr.  Dent  still 
has  a  few  grade  cows,  doing 
good  work,  too,  but  he  is 
gradually  getting  rid  of  these 
and  going  entirely  into  pure 
breds. 


Queen's   Buttergirl.     This 


cow   has   a    record    of  25  lbs.    of  butter   in 
seven  days. 


For    thirty-five   years    this 
farm  has  specialized  in  dairying  and  has 
developed  a  plant  which  has  no  superior  in 
its  class  in  Canada.   The  herd  is  made  up 
of  Jerseys  and   Holsteins,   mostly  pure- 


198  points,  the  highest  that  has  ever  been 
taken  by  a  three-year-old  at  the  Guelph 
fair.  In  three  days  she  gave  131  pounds 
of  milk  testing  4.9  per  cent,  butter  fat. 


/  £  O 


With  a  herd  of  fifty-two 
milch  cows,  of  course  the 
farming  operations  centre 
around  the  dairy  industry. 
The  farm  of  two-hundred-and 
fifty  acres  is  all  cleared  land 
so  the  different  fields  are 
given  to  pasture  for  a  year  or 
two  and  then  ploughed  up. 
Mr.  Dent  considers  alfalfa 
the  most  profitable  grass  crop 
for  a  stock  farm,  because  it 
is  so  valuable  as  a  soil-builder.  It  is 
nearly  always  followed  by  a  corn  crop, 
as  two  silos,  one  twenty  feet  square  by 
thirty  feet  high,  the  other  fourteen  feet 


Plan  showing  the  layout  of  the  dairy  barn. 
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The  Dents   make  a   specialty   of  heavy   horses  and 
hobby    of   fancy    drivers. 


in  diameter  by  forty  feet,  have  to  be 
filled  every  year.  With  ensilage  and  roots, 
the  milking  cows  are  fed  dried  brewers' 
grains  mixed  with  oat  chop,  and  a  good 
deal  of  ground  oilcake. 

EQUIPMENT  TO  SAVE  WAGES. 

For  convenience  and  cleanliness  the 
Springbank  dairy  barn  has  ideal  arrange- 
ments. When  Mr.  Dent  bought  the  farm, 
the  barn  was  built  right  on  the  ground. 
He  put  a  stone  foundation  under  it  and 
from  time  to  time  ever  since  has  been  add- 
ing improvements  until  he  has  one  of  the 
most  up-to-date  equipments  in  Canada. 
Only  cattle  are  kept  in  the  building.  The 
horses,  and  pigs  and  poultry  each  have 
separate  quarters.  Metal  stanchions  are 
used  entirely,  the  floors  and  walls  are  of 
cement,  and  whitewash  is  used  freely, 
and,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  plan  of  the 
lay-out,  the  milk  room  is  well  "off  by  it- 
self" so  that  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  drawn 
it  is  taken  right  away  from  the  stable. 
The  barn  is  quite  as  well  lighted  as  any 
ordinary  house,  the  cows  have  a  supply  of 
fresh  water  always  before  them,  and  by 
the  convenient  placing  of  feed  chopper, 
and  root  pulper,  by  putting  up  litter  car- 
riers and  feed  carriers,  and  by  installing 
every  modern  labor-saver  which  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself,  the  labor  of  taking 
care  of  the  establishment  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  minimum. 

WHAT  ELECTRICITY  DOES. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Hydro  came  out 
this  way  and  was  at  once  set  to  work  on 
the  farm.  Now  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  itinerant  silo  filler,  the  corn  is  cut 
and  elevated  into  the  silo  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  field  without  employing  any 
extra  help.  The  convenience  of  this  means 
a  great  deal  on  a  farm  of  this  type.  Elec- 
tricity also  grinds  all  the  grain  fed,  runs 
the  pulper,  and  milks  the  cows.  The 
rather  prevalent  idea  of  the  drudgery  of 
dairying  has  no  meaning  with  an  outfit 
like  this.  The  milking  machines  have 
proved  entirely  satisfactory.  With  three 
machines,  two  men  do  the  work  of  six, 
milking  the  fifty-two  cows  in  an  hour- 
and-a-half,  and  of  course  the  method  has 
several  points  in  its  favor  over  hand-milk- 
ing in  a  dairy  where  sanitary  measures 
are  emphasized. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  is  drawn  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  stable  to  the  mjlk-room,  a  ce- 


ment-lined room  with  a  large 
cooling  tank  where  the  milk 
is  strained,  cooled  and  bot- 
tled for  delivery.  About  fif- 
ty tons  of  ice  are  used  every 
year.  A  2-h.p.  motor  set  in  a 
convenient  place  to  run  the 
milking  machines  drives  a 
shaft  to  which  are  belted  the 
separator  and  bottle-washer. 
A  bottle  filler  is  also  used,  to 
save  time  and  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness.  The  milk  is  all 
delivered  in  bottles  in  Wood- 
stock. At  night  when  the 
current  is  not  needed  for 
anything  else,  it  is  turned 
into  a  twenty-gallon  water 
heater  and  in  the  morning 
twenty  gallons  of  boiling 
water  is  ready  to  wash  up  after  milking. 
The  water  heater  is  still  warm  enough  to 
use  after  the  evening  milking  but  on  this 


Mr.  Dent,   proprietor  of  Spring 
Farm. 


bank   Dairy 


farm    it    is    heated    again    to    scald    the 
bottles.   After  washing,  the  rubber  parts 
of  the  milking  machines  are  immersed  in 
lime   water    until   the    next 
milking. 

Another  important  fea- 
ture of  the  convenience  of 
electricity  here  is  the  light. 
Heavy-milking  cows  1  i  k  e 
these  must  be  milked  at 
regular  intervals,  which 
means  that  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year  milking 
must  be  done  without  day- 
light, and  the  practice  of 
hanging  a  lantern  on  a  peg 
somewhere  is  neither  safe 
nor  efficient.  A  light  has 
been  placed  behind  about 
every  third  cow,  making  it 
quite  as  convenient  to  milk 
after  dark  as  in  the  day- 
light. The  horse  stable,  pig 
pen,  and  poultry  houses  are 
also  lighted  by  electricity. 

Another  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  place  is  the  ideal 
water  system.  Hydraulic 
rams  are  used  to  pump 
water   from   springs   up   to 


the  house  and  to  a  large  cement  tank  near 
the  barn.  From  the  tank  it  is  distributed 
throughout  the  stables  in  individual  cups. 

CONVENIENCES   NOT  LIMITED  TO  THE  FARM 
ALONE. 

And  Mr.  Dent  doesn't  believe  in  con- 
fining the  installation  of  up-to-date  equip- 
ment to  the  farm  alone.  His  home  has  all 
the  essential  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  the  best  city  house  in  Canada.  It  is  a 
handsome,  big,  roomy  place  with  the  hos- 
pitable atmosphere  befitting  a  farm  home 
and  with  all  the  refined  touches  that  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  town,  but  which 
we  are  finding  at  their  best  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  The  house  has  electric 
light,  an  electric  iron,  a  hot  water  heat- 
ing system,  a  fireplace  and  hard  and  soft 
water.  The  hard  water  is  pumped  direct- 
ly from  the  spring  by  a  hydraulic  ram, 
the  overflow  going  to  the  tank  at  the 
barn.  The  soft  water  tank  is  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  eaves  in  a  room  just  back 
of  the  bathroom  upstairs,  and  supplies 
both  bathroom  and  kitchen.  The  hot 
water  tank  is  heated  by  the  kitchen 
stove,  so  the  house  has  a  hot  water  supply 
in  the  summer  when  the  furnace  is  not 
going  as  well  as  in  the  winter. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  people  mov- 
ing from  the  farm  to  the  town  to  get  edu- 
cational advantages  for  their  children. 
Of  course  the  Dent  farm  is  just  a  mile 
from  the  High  School  at  Woodstock  but 
a  great  many  farms  are  conveniently 
near  High  Schools  yet  "there  is  too  much 
to  do  at  home"  to  give  the  young  people 
an  extra  year  or  two  in  a  collegiate.  The 
family  here  have  had  the  best  kind  of 
a  thorough,  practical  education,  and  it 
hasn't  spoiled  them  for  farming  either. 
There's  just  a  possibility  that  Tom  Dent 
wouldn't  be  so  interested  in  pure  bred 
stock  if  he  hadn't  attended  the  0.  A.  Col- 
lege. Mrs.  Dent  also  has  a  firm  belief 
in  educating  farm  girls  and  her  plan 
has  certainly  worked  out  well.  Even 
though  the  girls  are  accomplished  in 
Continued  on  Page  67. 


Springbank  Buttergirl.  She  won  first  prize  at  the 
Guelph  Winter  Pair  as  a  two-year-old,  and  again  last 
year  as  a  three-year-old,  on  each  occasion  scoring  the 
highest  number  of  points  ever  taken  in  these  ela>ses  at 
Guelph.  She  has  sin?e  been  sold  to  Mr.  D.  A  Boyle, 
of  Woodstock. 


The  Breeders'  Theory:  ByThosH.Binme 

Where  do  Animals  Get  Their  Good  Characteristics? — The  Young  Farmer  Who 
Devotes  Hi  nisei  f  to  Animal  Breeding  Has  a  Lifelong  Fascination. 


ART  is  a  system  of  rules  to  facilitate 
the  performance  of  certain  actions. 
The  painter  has  certain  rules  for 
the  mixh.g  and  application  of  his  paints 
to  get  the  best  results;  the  sculptor  has 
his  set  of  regulations  to  guide  him  in  mak- 
ing his  figures  of  wood  and  stone.  The 
breeder  also  has  his  rules  to  guide  him  in 
the  mating  of  animals  to  get  the  results 
desired  and  to  produce  the  ideal  animal 
which  he  has  in  his  mind's  eye.  Science 
is  knowledge,  arranged,  co-ordinated  and 
systematized.  In  the  science  of  chemistry 
the  action  of  the  different  chemicals  is  so 
arranged  and  systematized  that  their  re- 
lation to  each  other  is  easily  got  at;  the 
science  of  botany  has  the  knowledge  of 
plant  growth,  reproduction  and  habita- 
tion systematized  so  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood. The  knowledge  of  the  breeder  is 
also  arranged  and  tabulated  for  reference 
at  all  times.  Breeding  is  therefore  a 
science  and  it  is  also  an  art.  Do  you  get 
that?   If  not  read  it  again. 

The  rules  and  knowledge  of  breeding 
can  be  summed  up  in  four  words — 
heredity,  atavism,  prepotency,  variation. 
Heredity  is  the  doctrine  that  the  offspring 
inherits  the  characteristics  of  the  parent 
or  parents.  In  short  it  may  be  said  that 
"like  begets  like."  This  doctrine  may  send 
us,  as  breeders,  to  the  poorhouse  or  it  may 
make  us  rich.  The  good  qualities  of  the 
parents  reproduced  at  all  times  in  the  off- 
spring would  soon  make  us  rich.  A  horse 
that  has  speed,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  have  a  greater  tendency  to  get  foals 
that  will  be  speedy  than  will  the  horse 
without  speed.  The  bull  of  the  beef  breed 
will  be  more  apt  to  get  calves  which  will 
lay  on  flesh  than  will  the  bull  of  a  dairy 
breed  while  the  dairy  bull  will  get  better 
milkers.  These  laws  are  recognized,  we 
believe,  by  all  breeders.  But  can  we  not 
go  deeper?  Who  would  think  of  mating 
a  bull  having  a  poor  constitution  with  a 
cow  that  was  slightly  deficient  in  the  same 
way?  A  cow  which  was  a  poor  milker 
would  never  be  mated  with  a  bull  from  a 
similar  strain,  if  milkers  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  offspring.  A  race  horse 
with  a  weak  kidney 
region  would  not  be 
expected  to  get  the 
best  racers.  The 
nearer  the  parents 
come  to  the  ideal  ani- 
mal which  the  breed- 
er has  in  his  mind, 
the  nearer  will  the 
offspring  approach 
that  ideal.  For  it  is 
well  known  that  par- 
e  n  t  s  do  transfer 
their  qualities  t  o 
their  offspring.  For 
example  the  great 
bull  of  the  Holstein 
breed,  "King  of  the 


Pontiles,"  begets  record-breaking  cows 
and  these  qualities  are  transmitted 
through  his  sons  to  his  granddaughters. 

But  the  poorer  qualities  of  the  parents 
may  also  be  given  to  the  offspring.  There 
are  some  diseases  that  are  hereditary. 
There  are  others  that  are  not  directly 
hereditary  but  the  tendency  to  them  is 
hereditary.  It  used  to  be  said  that  tuber- 
culosis was  inherited  by  the  offspring, 
perhaps  not  in  the  same  form  but  in  some 
form  of  the  disease.  This  is  now  known 
not  to  be  so  except  in  a  few  cases.  Al- 
though this  disease  is  not  directly  in- 
herited by  the  offspring,  this  same  off- 
spring will  be  more  apt  to  contract  the 
disease  than  will  the  offspring  from 
healthy  parents.  A  sound  healthy  mare 
may  be  mated  to  a  horse  with  sidebones 
and  the  foal  have  no  signs  of  the  disease. 
It  will  invariably  happen,  however,  that 
the  foal  will  develop  the  same  disease  in 
time.  Even  the  minor  things  are  some- 
times inherited.  It  has  been  known  that 
rabbits  will  reproduce  like  themselves 
even  if  they  have  only  one  ear!  Where 
did  the  Manx  tailless  cats  come  from  if 
not  from  the  inherited  characteristic  of 
cats  without  tails  reproducing  their  kind? 
This  should  make  the  breeder  wary  of  us- 
ing animals  for  mating  purposes  that  are 
not  as  near  to  his  ideal  of  the  perfect  ani- 
mal as  he  can  get.  One  writer  has  said 
that,  "Every  animal  has  in  his  heredity 
the  tendencies  inherited  from  sire,  dam, 
grandsire,  granddam,  great  grandsire, 
great  granddam  and  every  individual  in 
his  entire  ancestry."  How  careful  we 
should  be  in  choosing  animals  for  breed- 
ing purposes  that  have  an  ancestry  that 
is  strong  is  the  point  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  emphasize  in  the  ideal  animal  which 
we  are  trying  to  get! 

In  connection  with  heredity  there  is  one 
word  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  re- 
ceives too  little  attention.  That  is  develop- 
ment. This  may  mean  the  animal  as  it 
passes  from  the  lower  state  of  being  to 
the  higher  state  or  from  the  embryonic 
state  of  maturity.    In   this  development 


Prepotency  and  Genetics 

This  subject  of  animal  breeding  theories  is  one  that  touches  science 
at  a  very  vital  centre.  It  is  one  that  has  defied  men  for  ages  and  is  still  calling 
for  patient  and  painstaking  research.  Yet  upon  the  theories  that  are  estab- 
lished depends  much  of  the  success  of  individual  progress,  and  of  com- 
mercial gain. 

For  instance  if  it  is  established  that  the  female  fowl  has  little  to  do 
with  the  laying  propensities  of  her  offspring,  the  poultryman  has  to  change 
his  tactics  in  reaching  his  desired  end.  Yet  such  is  established  and  readers 
of  this  article  will  do  well  to  read  two  bright  reprints  from  the  Journal  of 
Heredity,  that  appear  in  the  Farm  Review  of  Reviews  Department  in  this 
issue.  They  are  on  "Prepotency"  by  Prof.  Wentworth,  of  Kansas,  and  "Live- 
stock Genetics"  by  the  Research  Committee  on  Animal  Breeding.  These 
carry  considerable  weight. 


the  animal  will  grow  to  a  mature  beast 
with  characteristics  more  or  less  like  the 
parents.  This  would  be  the  natural  out- 
come of  heredity. 

Development  may  also  mean  the  physi- 
cal development  of  the  body.  In  the  case 
of  the  racer  the  sire  and  dam  may  be 
trained  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection 
than  is  natural,  without  straining  the 
system.  In  this  case  would  not  the  off- 
spring have  a  tendency  to  become  more 
speedy  than  the  parents?  Would  this  also 
be  true  of  the  cow  that  was  trained  to 
give  an  extra  amount  of  milk?  This  train- 
ing concentrates  the  mind  on  the  one  act 
and  the  effect  of  this  concentration  should 
become  noticeable  in  the  offspring.  Of 
course  this  training  should  be  given  dur- 
ing the  time  of  mating  and  pregnancy  so 
that  the  young  will  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  concentration  of  the  mind.  But  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  are  not  inherited.  For  answer  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  sameness  of  the 
mind  and  its  workings  all  the  way 
through  the  Stuart  line  of  kings  in 
Britain.  We  cannot  help  but  notice  the 
same  headstrong  incapable  nature  with 
which  they  were  all  afflicted.  Is  it  not  also 
easy  to  trace  "Bluff  King  Hall"  in  the 
character  of  good  "Queen  Bess"? 

We  agree  with  one  writer  who  said, 
"the  tendency  of  the  same  characters  may 
not  show  as  strongly  in  every  offspring 
from  the  same  parents."  We  believe  that 
it  is  recognized  amongst  the  best  breeders 
that  the  nearer  the  parents  are  to  ma- 
turity before  being  mated  the  better  will 
be  the  offspring.  We  have  on  the  farm  at 
the  present  time  a  mature  grade  Short- 
horn cow.  We  also  have  two  of  her  heifer 
calves  by  a  pure-bred  Holstein  bull.  One 
of  these  calves  was  sired  when  the  bull 
was  little  more  than  one  year  old,  the 
other  about  a  year  later.  From  present 
indications  the  calf  which  was  sired  when 
the  bull  was  more  than  two  years  old  will 
make  a  better  cow  than  the  heifer  which 
was  sired  when  the  bull  was  a  little  over 
one  year  old. 

Then  too  it  may 
be  that  development 
may  play  its  part  in 
the  tendency  of  the 
same  characters  to 
differ  in  the  off- 
spring from  the  same 
parents.  The  dam 
may  be  a  heifer 
which  has  never  been 
milked.  She  drops  a 
heifer  calf  and  is 
trained  to  produce 
milk  while  she  is 
carrying  her  second 
calf.  When  these  two 
calves  come  into  milk 
would  it  not  be  na- 
tural  to   expect  the 
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younger  calf  to  give  more  milk  than  her 
elder  sister,  on  account  of  the  develop- 
ment the  dam  received. 

But  we  do  not  always  have  inheritance 
direct  from  the  parents.  Often  we  notice 
that  some  characteristic  will  be  promi- 
nent even  if  it  is  not  prominent  in  either 
of  the  parents.  It  may  be  some  distinctive 
feature  possesesd  by  one  or  more  of  the 
grandparents  or  by  some  still  more  re- 
mote ancestor.  This  is  called  atavism, 
which  is  a  reversion  to  some  original  type. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  a  reversion  to 
some  good  quality.  We  once  knew  a  cow 
that  was  an  exceptionally  good  milker  for 
a  common  grade  Shorthorn.  Her  calves 
were  not  nearly  so  good  in  this  way,  but 
one  of  her  great  granddaughters  was  just 
as  good  a  milker  though  she  was  not  bred 
specially  for  this  purpose.  Cases  similar 
to  this  can  be  seen  in  almost  every  breed. 
Reversion  or  atavism  is  even  noticed  in 
the  human  race.  How  often  we  see  a  man 
or  woman  who  is  the  exact  image  of  his 
or  her  grandparents  or  some  more  remote 
ancestor !  It  has  been  noted  that  after  the 


eighth  generation  King  George  III.  of 
Britain  exhibited  the  same  peculiarities  of 
mind  and  body  as  did  his  remote  ancestor 
Wililam  of  Luneburg.  Thus  we  can  easily 
see  why  we  should  watch  carefully  that 
no  animal  in  the  breeding  of  the  ones  we 
own  or  purchase  should  have  any  char- 
acteristics which  if  returned  would  mar  or 
spoil  the  herd. 

Can  this  reversion  be  overcome  in  any 
way?  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  safe- 
guarding against  it  is  by  having  animals 
in  our  herd  for  mating  that  are  prepotent. 
By  this  we  mean  animals  that  have  the 
power  of  transmitting  their  own  good 
qualities  to  their  offspring.  In  the  case 
of  the  race  horse  perhaps  few  have  been 
so  successful  as  a  sire  as  has  Hamble- 
tonian.  He  has  left  his  mark  on  all  his 
get.  So  sure  has  be  done  this  that  trotters 
of  to-day  are  more  valuable  if  they  trace 
back  to  this  sire.  In  the  case  of  the  Hol- 
stein  bull  we  have  mentioned  we  are  told 
that  "King  of  the  Pontiacs"  gets  stock 
that  for  their  evenness  and  good  qualities 
cannot  be  beaten.    This  is  the  effect  of 


individual  prepotency.  It  is  the  effect  of 
one  individual  upon  the  offspring.  The 
off-spring  will  almost  surely  be  more  like 
one  parent  than  the  other.  Seldom  do  we 
find  two  animals  mated  that  are  equally 
prepotent  and  transmit  their  qualities 
evenly  and  in  the  same  proportion  to  their 
offspring.  Again  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  only  animals  of 
the  best  breeding  and  strength  should  be 
allowed  in  the  herd  for  mating.  Best 
breeding?  Yes.  For  if  the  animals  have 
been  bred  to  type  for  generations  will  they 
not  have  a  greater  tendency  to  transmit 
their  qualities  to  their  offspring  than  will 
those  which  are  from  a  short  line  of  breed- 
ing? That  is  they  will  have  greater  in- 
dividual prepotency. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  ques- 
tion which  concerns  the  great  majority  of 
us  as  breeders.  That  is  race  prepotency. 
We  know  that  when  breeds  are  crossed  we 
will  invariably  find  that  certain  breeds 
will  leave  their  mark  more  surely  than 
will  other  breeds.  The  Shorthorn  has  a 
Continued  on  Page  80. 


Why  Westney  Sprays:    by  Mackenzie  Haii 

Show    Apples    Grow    Willingly   for    the    Young   Farmer    Who    Fights    His 

Orchard  Enemies  With  His  Busy  Bertha. 


ONE  of  the  imperative  successes  in 
the  apple  business  is,  proper  and 
seasonable  spraying.  And  in  no 
other  single  spray  can  the  enemies  of  the 
tree  itself  be  so  successfully  met  as  in 
the  dormant  spray,  avers  W.  H.  Westney. 

This  spray  has  to  be  done  while  the 
leaves  are  off  and  when  the  buds  will  not 
be  injured  by  the  extra  strength  used  in 
the  spraying  material. 

W.  H.  Westney,  of  Ontario,  in  the  cele- 
brated north  shore  Iroquois  Valley  dis- 
trict, has  made  a  success  of  ^ 
a  small  orchard  on  his 
mixed  farm.  He  has  the 
local  reputation  of  produc- 
ing the  most  and  best 
apples  on  one  acre  of  land 
employed. 

About  eighteen  years 
ago  his  father  set  out  an 
acre  of  Baldwins,  Ontarios, 
Snows  and  Spies.  The  trees 
grew  fast  and  came  into 
bearing  before  their  ninth 
year  out.  The  apples  were 
true  to  name,  and  of  a  very 
fine  appearance. 

His  Baldwins  are  highly 
colored  and  clean.  The  On- 
tarios load  characteristi- 
cally heavy  and  the  apples 
are  large  and  fine  in  ap- 
pearance. Particularly 
choice  Snow  apples  grow 
on  the  young  trees  as  seen 
in  the  illustration. 

A  leading  reason  for  the 
big    percentage    of    clean       A  yX*„£am 


fruit  and  for  the  prizes  won  at  the  On- 
tario Horticultural  Exhibition  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  sprays  thoroughly  each  year. 
During  the  later  winter  the  spraying  ma- 
chine is  brought  out  and  with  the  aid  of 
his  hired  man,  the  whole  orchard  is  thor- 
oughly gone  over. 

Last  year  his  help  was  scarce.  He  could 
not  operate  the  pump  alone.  The  temp- 
tation to  let  this  dormant  spray  go,  was 
strong  and  justifiable  from  many  a  man's 
standpoint.  Not  so  with  William ! 

Being  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  and 


euse  apple  tree  in   the   Westney  orchard  that  bore 
The   fruit   is    large,    well  colored,    and    of   delicious 


having  gasoline  engines  at  the  barn  and 
in  his  kitchen  for  the  help  of  his  bride 
of  two  years  before,  a  bright  idea  struck 
him.  Why  not  make  the  1%-h.p.  engine 
pump  for  him.  No  sooner  thought  of  than 
the  idea  bore  fruit  and  the  little  engine 
rigged  up  on  the  farm  wagon  beside  the 
spray  barrel,  puffed  out  its  job  and  the 
trees  were  sprayed. 

He  used  lime— sulphur  applied  1  to  10 
and  on  some  1  to  5.  Not  a  part  of  the  tree 
was  missed.  He  would  prefer  to  waste 
some  spray  rather  than  to  risk  missing 
_      part  of  the  tree. 

The  result  was  evidenced 
in  the  clean  bark  on  all  the 
trees,  and  the  splendid 
freedom  enjoyed  by  this 
orchard  from  the  attack  of 
tent  caterpillars  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  The  egg 
nests  had  been  eaten  up  by 
the  strong  sulphur  solu- 
tion. 

The  apples  were  de- 
livered at  .  the  new  fruit 
house  at  the  Audley  sta- 
tion, recently  erected  by 
the  Ontario  Fruitgrowers, 
a  co-operative  concern  of 
which  Mr.  Westney  is  a 
member. 

"One  of  the  best  orchards 
in  our  whole  acreage,"  said 
General  Manager  Elmer 
Lick,  "is  the  Westney  or- 
chard. It  is  small,  but  if 
we  want  some  extra  choice 

,     „  samples   of   apples,   I   am 

the  first  pme  .  .,  ,\_         „ 

flavor.  sure  of  them  there. 


Traditions  of  the  Turnpike:  by  Eiuid  Kester 

Tht  State,  the  County,  the  Township  Must  Build  all  the  Roads — How  to  Build 

and  If  here  to  Tax  are  the  Vexed  Questions. 


THE  question  of  better  roads  for 
Canada  will  not  be  side-tracked. 
The  war  may  divert  active  interest 
for  a  time  but  with  the  returning  pros- 
perity and  business  enterprise,  will  come 
the  old  question  of  how  best  to  make  our 
roads  more  permanent  in  character,  as 
well  as  the  best  means  of  financing  the 
up-building  and  maintenance. 

Very  few  people  will  dispute  the  need 
for  better  roads  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. And  especially  to  farmers,  is  the 
problem  that  must  be  solved  somehow. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  good  roads 
movement,  especially  in  Ontario,  began 
before  the  advent  of  the  automobile.  Since 
then  the  demand  has  grown  to  big  pro- 
portions, undoubtedly  owing  to  desire  of 
motor  owners  to  travel  with  more  comfort 
and  speed,  and  at  a  less  expensive  upkeep 
for  machines. 

Naturally  these  faster  moving  vehicles 
seriously  inconvenienced  the  farmer's 
horse-drawn  ones.  When  the  frightening 
of  horses  added  to  the  prejudice,  the 
farmers  made  their  demands  for  a  more 
righteous  consideration  of  their  interests 
by  the  legislative  powers.  Much  antagon- 
ism grew  up  over  the  reckless  use  of  rural 
highways  by  speeding  and  insolent  drivers 
of  motor  cars.  The  ordinary  gravel  road 
that  would  stand  up  with  little  expense 
under  the  strain  of  the  local  teaming 
broke  down  under  the  heavy  hammering 
of  high-powered  cars.  The  townships  felt 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
maintain  these  roads  on  which  through 
traffic  was  causing  the  major  deprecia- 
tion. So  the  quarrel  has  been  carried  on 
for  years. 

Governments  in  Canada  have  done  very 
little  to  define  the  burdens  for  building 
and  upkeep  or  to  disturb  the  old  traditions 
of  the  turnpike,  pick  and  shovel. 

The  difficulties  of  solution  are  compli- 
cated by  reason  of  the  many  local  dif- 
ferences in  roadbuilding  to  be  found 
throughout  Canada.  Mr.  W.  A.  McLean, 
chief  engineer  of  the  highways  of  On- 
tario, who  has  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  president  of  the  American  Road 
Builders'  Association,  which  recently 
met  at  Chicago,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  said: 

FAIR   DISTRIBUTION    OF    COST. 

"A  fundamental  necessity  iii  creating  a 
system  of  toada  is  that  Hi'-  cos)  shall  lie  fairh 

and     equitably     levifd     on     tin. si-     who     belief. , 
Failuie     to     do     so     Las     ilmc     uiii'li     to     retail! 

road-building  in  the  past.  If  the  general 
public  feel  thai  the  cost  of  roads  is  borne  in 
a  reasonable  degree  by  those  who  should  con- 
tribute,   DJUCb    opposition    will    vanish.       If    the 

-  (eels   that   he  is  being  asked   to   build 

roads  for  motorists  of  the  cities,  he  is  natur- 
ally opposed  to  proposals  for  road  develop 
ID  such  a  basis.  Out  of  this  has  growii 
rnrjch  of  the  opposition  in  some  localities  I,, 
the  construction  of  trunk  and  State  roads.  A 
study  "f  the  fanner's  viewpoint  by  ad- 
vocates of  trunk  r  oil-  will  throw  light  on  tin 
road  situation  as  a  whole,  and  will  Indicate 
that  a  successful  road  policy  in  any  Province 
ir  Stale  Should  make  provision  for  the  1m 
provement,  if  not  of  all  roads,  at  least  of 
those     tri'ire     directly     serving     farm     traffic 


The  road  (juration  is  going  to  in   o  live  ont 
nil  over  Canada.    The  leading  points   of  diffi 

ciiltii     arc     tin      methods     of     building,     cost     of 

maintenance,  and  tin-  proper  division  of  the 
assessments.  Farmer's  Magazine  follows  this 
article  next  month  with  one  by  w.  .1.  McLean, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Ontario  Highways  De- 
partment, lie  enjoys  tin  distinction  of  bein/j 
President  of  the  American  Roadmakers'  Asso- 
ciation this  year. — Editou. 


Broadly,  trunk  roads  run  from  city  to  city, 
and  are  commonly  parallel  to  the  steam  rail- 
way. The  market  roads,  on  which  rural  tr.if- 
tii  most  frequently  concentrates,  radiate  from 
the  stations,  villages  and  shipping  points,  aud 
are,  in  general,  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk 
roads   so   often  advocated  for  motor  traffic.'' 

Herein  one  sees  clearly  that  the 
speaker  has  in  mind  three  classes  of  roads. 
State  roads,  built  and  maintained  by  the 
province  or  state;  county  roads  by  the 
counties,  and  local  roads  by  the  townships. 

This  is  the  French  classification. 
France  has  led  the  world  in  good  roads 
under  a  most  satisfactory  financial  ar- 
rangement. 

By  this  arrangement  the  provinces 
would  assume  responsibility  for  the  lead- 
ing through  roads  such  as  the  Kingston 
road  in  Ontario  and  the  Brandon  road  in 
Manitoba,  as  well  as  many  others. 

The  counties  would  control  the  leading 
feeders  to  the  towns  and  villages  and 
local  markets. 


Rural     Canadian     roads    are    often    quite    as 
inviting  as  this  one  taken  in  Western  Ontario, 


The  townships  would  undertake  the 
building  of  those  purely  local  roads  where 
travel  is  very  light  and  which  can  be 
maintained  easily  and  cheaply.  This  ar- 
rangement ought  to  commend  itself  to 
the  farmers  of  Canada. 

One  thing  is  certain,  as  soon  as  the 
majority  of  the  farmers  get  automobiles, 
just  so  much  greater  will  be  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  work  of  road  betterment. 

Anyway  what  is  a  road  for?  Many 
pathmasters  through  the  country,  would 
make  one  believe  that  a  road  was  for  the 
hindrance  of  traffic.  The  statute  labor 
system  has  been  a  huge  farce. 

Let  us  look  at  the  rural  "beat." 

On  my  farm  of  fifty  acres  last  year  I 
had  to  put  in  four  and  a  half  days  road- 
work.  A  pathmaster  was  in  charge  who 
knew  no  more  about  road  building  than 
he  did  about  algebra.  The  day's  work  was 
accomplished  by  hauling  a  dwindling  load 
of  gravel  three  miles  from  a  gravel-pit 
to  be  dumped  in  a  heap  on  an  old  roadbed. 
This  load  was  often  not  leveled  and  the 
stones  in  it  made  riding  over  the  road  as 
pleasant  as  conveyance  in  an  Irish  jaunt- 
ing car  over  a  corduroy.  I  paid  my  tax  in 
cash.  The  money  was  expended  in  some 
useful  way,  just  at  a  time  when  our  road 
was  getting  fairly  passable  from  the 
spring  mud,  it  was  made  a  nightmare 
with  this  pick  and  shovel  ethics  of  incom- 
petence. The  average  farmer  has  shown 
a  sublime  incompetence  as  a  road  master. 

Yet  these  are  the  men  who  must  sup- 
port our  roads.  They  must  build  better, 
use  brains  instead  of  impulse,  and  plan 
a  continuity  of  purpose  that  will  make 
for  a  good  entire  system. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  Good 
Roads  Movement  will  necessitate  the  ex- 
penditure of  big  moneys  for  expensive 
systems  that  will  require  large  mainten- 
ance budgets.  Such  is  not  the  desire  or 
purpose  of  the  best  men.  Where  dirt  roads 
can  be  well  maintained  by  a  split  log  drag 
for  local  purposes,  that  is  the  best  way. 
The  chief  points  of  difficulty  are  centred 
around  the  way  of  making  a  roadbed  and 
of  financing  it  properly. 

Twenty  counties,  or  little  over  half  in 
Ontario,  have  accepted  the  Good  Roads 
Act  and  obtained  the  provincial  assistance 
of  one-third  from  the  provincial  revenues. 
Their  county  roads  are  now  ob'ect  lessons. 
Mistakes  have  been  made.  Yet  in  this 
work  new  experiences  are  going  to  build 
up  a  scientific  policy  that  will  put  con- 
structive work  on  a  sound  basis. 

This  is  a  big  question.  The  Ontario 
Provincial  Government  has  a  big  job 
ahead  in  solving  it  satisfactorily.  The 
other  provinces  have  likewise  the  same 
thing.  But  if  the  ministers  have  any  con- 
structive ability,  beyond  getting  elected  to 
their  seats  in  parliament,  they  should  let 
their  lights  shine  on  the  public  roads  of 
Canada. 


Is  Sweet  Glover  Any  Good?  H.B.MBckinn 

Farmer  Linton  Grows  $2,000  Worth  of  Seed  on  13  Acres  and  Shows  How  Plant 

is  Useful  in  Canada. 


on 


FARM  plants,  like  scientific  or  indus- 
trial inventions,  ofttimes  must  live 
down  a  hard  prejudice  before  they 
secure  even  a  chance  to  show  their  value 
to  mankind.  Such  was  the  case  with  corn 
and  alfalfa;  such  is  now  the  case  with 
each  new  and  improved  strain  or  variety 
introduced  by  agronomical  experts.  But 
of  all  farm  fodder  plants,  one  has  for 
several  centuries  past  had  the  hardest 
fight  for  consideration  —  the  ordinary 
white  sweet  clover  (melilotus  alba),  vari- 
ously called  Bokhara  clover,  melilot,  and 
honey-clover.  Despite  lay  prejudices  and 
official  deprecation  this  legume  is  now 
rapidly  spreading  in  popular  favor  in 
many  parts  of  Canada,  even  as  it  has  be- 
come popular  in  almost  every  state  of  the 
American  Union.  To  attempt  to  separate 
into  pro  and  con  the  raveled  skein  of  con- 
flicting data  regarding  this  plant  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article,  which  is  written 
with  no  presumption  to  expert  knowledge 
but  with  the  desire  to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  the  facts  resulting  from  some 
years  of  experiment  in  Canada  and  other 
countries. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  historical 
matter  that  should  introduce  this  article. 
Enough  to  say  that  sweet  clover  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquity and  especially  by  those  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  Homer  names  it  as  the 
fodder  of  the  horses  at  the  siege  of  Troy ; 
Pliny  tells  of  its  amazing  power  of 
growth;  numerous  historians  refer  to  its 
rapid  adaptation  to  new  environments. 
In  the  far  East,  its  history  is  tied  up  with 
that  of  alfalfa.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  United  States  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  has  for  some  years  been 
known  in  Canadian  agriculture.  Perhaps 
its  short  existence  here  is  best  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  case  of  the  veteran 
ex-president  of  the  Dominion  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association,  Mr.  Wm.  Linton, 
of  Aurora.  Before  this  reference  is  made 
it  must  be  made  plain  that  this  article 
deals  not  with  a  common  roadside  plant 
known  as  white  clover  but  with  the  "meli- 
lotus of  the  family  of  sweet  clovers.  The 
adjective  "white"  is  used  to  differentiate 
this  plant  from  the  yellow,  another  and 
a  less  popular  variety  of  sweet  clover. 

Some  five  years  ago,  a  son  of  Mr. 
Linton,  anxious  to  provide  nectar  grounds 
for  his  bees,  scattered  some  white  sweet 
clover  along  the  roadside  near  Aurora. 
One  or  two  men  in  the  neighborhood  were 
heard  to  remark  that  their  milch  cows 
"seemed  to  enjoy  the  blame  stuff"  and 
this  led  Mr.  Linton,  Sr.,  to  conduct 
a  small  experiment.  From  his  test  plot 
he  secured  eleven  pounds  of  seed,  which 
he  re-sowed  upon  a  three-quarter  acre 
patch  of  land.  The  sowing  was  done  at 
the  usual  time,  and  with  the  seed  grain. 
The  summer  saw  a  splendid  growth  which 
in  the  following  year  went  to  seed.  After 
threshing,  Mr.  Linton  sold  seed  to  the 
value  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars, 
retaining  enough  to  sow  fourteen  acres 


Sweet  clover  roots  showing  nodules  of  ni- 
trogen-fixing bacteria.  The  plant  is  well 
known  in  Canada,  generally  as  a  weed. 

To  acquaint  readers  of  Farmer's  Magazine 
with  the  latest  authority  on  farm  work,  was  the 
reason  for  this  article.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  average  farmer  should  rush  into  this  field. 
There  are  difficulties  of  harvesting  to  get  over 
and  farmers  will  do  well  to  try  it  out  in  a 
small  way  until  they  learn  its  habits  on  their 
farm. — Editor. 


on  his  own  farm.  In  the  summer  of  1912 
the  fourteen  acre  field  bore  a  magnifi- 
cent stand,  a  portion  of  which  Mr.  Linton 
ploughed  under  as  basis  for  a  green- 
manure  experiment.  Thirteen  acres  re- 
mained. Of  this  area,  four  acres  were 
used  as  pasture  of  the  first  year's  growth 
while  nine  acres  went  untouched  into  the 
second   or  seed-producing  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1913,  Mr.  Linton  threshed 
the  white  sweet  clover  crop  on  both  the 
pastured  and  unpastured  portions  of  his 
thirteen  acres.  Fifty-two  loads  of  clover 
hay  were  removed  and  the  threshing  was 
done  in  the  ordinary  manner.  From  that 
thirteen-acre  patch,  the  veteran  experi- 
mentalist sold  (largely  to  wholesale  seed 
houses)  white  sweet  clover  seed  to  the 
value  of  practically  two  thousand  dollars. 

Following  this  introduction,  which  is 
given  as  actual  fact  and  for  what  it  is 
worth,  this  article,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
must  fall  into  the  form  of  a  tabulation 
of  pro  and  con.  The  disadvantages  of 
white  sweet  clover  shall  be  admitted  and 
if  possible,  controverted;  the  advantages 
shall  be  set  forth  as  results  justify. 

SOME    LUKEWARM    ABOUT    IT. 

First,  and  of  prime  importance  to  Can- 
adian farmers,  is  the  fact  that  agronomi- 
cal experts  at  Ottawa  do  not  endorse  the 


plant  any  too  heartily.  The  Department- 
al volume  "Fodder  and  Pasture  Plants" 
says  of  it  that  "its  peculiar  flavour"  is 
distasteful  to  stock,  which  will  eat  it  only 
when  nothing  else  is  available".  In  a 
more  recent  pamphlet  "Sweet  Clover — 
The  Truth",  Dr.  M.  O.  Malte,  Dominion 
Agrostologist,  while  admitting  the  growth 
in  favor  of  white  sweet  clover,  says  that 
it  is  inferior  to  alfalfa  both  as  hay  and 
in  feeding  value,  that  once  introduced  to 
a  farm  it  will  prove  almost  impossible  to 
get  rid  of,  that  it  is  at  first  avoided  by 
grazing  cattle  and  that  its  culture  is  a 
menace  to  alfalfa — seed  districts.  Other 
objections  raised  by  all  and  sundry  are 
that  the  fibre  is  too  woody,  that  roots 
penetrate  too  deeply,  and  that  the  plant 
is  a  wood  pure  and  simple. 

So  much  for  the  case  against  white 
sweet  clover.  There  are  some  strong 
arguments  in  its  defence. 

No  controversy  being  possible  over  the 
habitat  and  introduction  of  white  sweet 
clover,  these  may  briefly  be  mentioned 
here.  The  plant  is  a  biennial  or  two- 
year  plant,  maturing  its  seed  in  the  second 
season.  The  roots  may  extend  to  a  depth 
of  six  feet  and  the  plant  itself  blooms  to 
a  height  of  from  five  to  twelve  feet  on 
suitable  soil.  Its  soil  relations  are  wide. 
It  will  grow  on  almost  any  land  from  a 
cemented  clay  to  a  drifting  sand-dune. 
It  thrives  best  where  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  lime,  and,  on  account  of  its 
deep  root  system,  can  withstand  drought 
almost  as  well  as  alfalfa.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  often  endure  excessive  mois- 
ture where  red  clover  or  alfalfa  would 
not  survive. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  as 
possible,  though  this  may  be  performed 
as  late  as  August.  The  seed  bed  should 
be  well  worked  and  if  possible  the  seeding 
should  follow  a  cultivated  crop.  If  a 
nurse  crop,  such  as  oats,  wheat  or  rye — 
be  worked  in,  the  first  season's  production 
of  clover  may  be  reduced.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  white 
sweet  clover  seed  will  not  germinate  the 
first  season,  it  is  wisest  to  allow  a  gen- 
erous seeding.  Experience  has  shown  a 
fair  allowance  to  be  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  of  hulled,  or  twenty  to  twenty-five 
of  unhulled  seed  per  acre.  If  required 
for  use  as  green  manure,  sweet  clover  may 
be  seeded  in  mid-summer  along  with  vetch 
or  some  such  crop.  On  the  whole,  spring 
seeding  at  the  rate  suggested,  on  a  firm 
well-cultivated  seed  bed  gives  the  best 
results. 

SOIL  NEEDS  INOCULATION. 

Just  as  is  the  case  with  alfalfa,  sweet 
clover  may  fail  unless  the  soil  has  been 
inoculated.  One  United  States  Experi- 
mental Station  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
inoculation  means  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  Fortunately,  the 
bacteria  of  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  are 
so  much  alike  as  to  be  interchangeable 
and  the  ordinary  bacterial  cultural  used 
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or.  alfalfa  may  be  utilized  for  sweet 
clover.  If  wild  patches  of  sweet  clover 
are  at  hand,  the  soil  from  these  may  be 
scattered  in  the  field  under  cultivation  at 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
pounds  per  acre.  Soil  from  an  alfalfa 
field  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  In  either 
case  the  bacterial  soil  should  be  applied 
after  sundown,  or  just  before  a  rain,  and 
harrowed  in  at  once,  to  prevent  the  kill- 
ing of  the  bacteria  by  the  sun.  Inocula- 
tion may  not  be  necessary,  but  it  is  a 
safeguard  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

MR.   LINTON'S  EVIDENCE. 

Can  the  growing  crop  be  pastured  the 
first  season  without  injurious  effects  to 
the  stand?  Listen  to  Mr.  Linton's  re- 
marks on  this  point: — 

"I  set  off  a  four-acre  section  for  pasture, 
and  on  that  area  I  put  five  bead  of  horses 
and  two  cows.  I  am  not  exaggerating  when 
I  say  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  cows  gave 
one-third  more  milk.  They  took  readily  to  the 
clover,  and  so  did  the  horses.  The  former 
stayed  on  that  four  acres  from  early  summer 
till  the  middle  of  November,  and  I  didn't  takp 
the  horses  out  till  a  month  after  the  cows  . 
were  gone.  You  can  put  stock  on  white  sweet 
clover  at  least  ten  days  before  any  other  clover 
or  grass  is  ready  for  pasturing.  We  have  had 
alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  in  the  same  field, 
and  our  horses  and  cattle  will  head  straight 
for  the  clover  in  preference  to  the  alfalfa. 
Moreover,  alfalfa  will  not  stand  the  winter 
here.  In  my  forty  years'  experience,  I  have 
had  the  crop  winter-killed  time  and  time  again  : 
so  have  many  of  my  neighbors.  We  get  a  good 
catch,  but  the  winter  takes  it.  Now,  white 
sweet  clover  is  only  a  two-year  plant.  It  dif- 
fers from  alfalfa  in  this:  the  latter  may  be 
eaten  down  very  close  the  first  year.  yet.  if 
not  winter-killed,  it  will  come  up  again,  as  i: 
grows  from  the  root.  Sweet  plover,  if  pas- 
tured too  close  the  first  year,  will  not  bear 
again.  Four  or  five  inches  of  plant  must  be 
left,  because  growth  on  it  comes  from  the 
branch    and    not    from    the    root.." 

Mr.  Linton,  the  reader  will  see,  is  fairly 
emphatic  in  declaring  that  his  cattle  took 
immediately  to  sweet  clover.  That  all 
will  do  this  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. A  bitter  principle  called  cumarin 
is  present  in  the  plant  and  this  animals 
must  become  accustomed  to,  as  man  has 
acquired  a  taste  for  tomatoes.  Once  they 
acquire  a  liking  for  sweet  clover  pastur- 
age, animals  refuse  to  be  driven  away 
from  it.  At  the  Iowa  Experimental  Sta- 
tion pigs  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1 .  02  pounds  on  sweet  clover,  while  horses 
and  cows  take  to  it  readily  and  thrive 
upon  it.  The  bitter  cumarin  itself  is  re- 
garded by  experienced  growers  as  an  ad- 
advantage  in  that  it  is  an  almost  abso- 
lute preventative  of  bloat.  Whether  or 
not  it  achieves  this  purpose  by  acting  as 
a  digestive  stimulant  is  not  known  but 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  hundreds 
of  sweet-clover  farmers  in  the  United 
States  is  that  livestock  positively  will 
not  bloat  if  pastured  on  sweet  clover 
fields.  Its  chief  points  of  advantage  as  a 
pasturage  therefore  are: 

It    is    much    earlier    than    ordinary 

clovers  or  alfalfa. 

It  will  support  larger  grazing  herds 

than  other  clovers. 

Its  nutritive  value  is  about  equal  to 

that  of  alfalfa  or  red  clover. 

It  has  an  unusually  long  season  of 

growth  and  succulence. 

It  is  extremely  drought-resistant. 
It  is  readily  eaten  by  all  classes  of 

livestock. 

It  possesses  most  unusual  power  of 

growth  and  may  require  cutting  back 

if  not  enough  animals  are  out  on  pas- 

turage. 


Facts  About  Melilotus 

The  following  summary  of  sweet 
clover  made  by  an  American  farm 
paper,  sums  up  the  case  well: 

"Street  clover  does  not  bloat 
cattle  like  alfalfa. 

"Sweet  clover  will  stand 
more  frost  than  any  other 
pasture  plant. 

"Sweet  clover  analyzes  high- 
er, both  in  total  and  digestible 
protein,    than   alfalfa. 

"Sweet  clover  stands  both 
acidity  and  alkalinity  better 
than  alfalfa. 

"Sweet  clover  is  no  harder 
to  cure  than  alfalfa. 

"Sweet  clover  is  the  greatest 
green  manure  known. 

"Sweet  clover  never  blooms 
the  first  year. 

"Sweet  clover  blooms  the 
second  year,  produces  seed  and 
dies. 

"All  kinds  of  stock  will  eat 
both  hay  and  pasture." 


The  records  of  American  Agricultural 
Stations  show  so  conclusively  the  superi- 
ority of  sweet  clover  as  a  forage  crop  for 
livestock  and  especially  for  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs,  that  elaboration  on  the  point 
is  totally  unnecessary. 


William  Linton,  Aurora,  Ont.,  ex-President 
of  Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association, 
and  the  man  who  made  so  much  money  out  of 
sweet  clover. 


Mr.  Linton's  conclusions  regarding  the 
value  of  the  plant  as  hay  can  be  verified 
by  reference  to  scores  of  cases  where 
sweet  clover  hay  has  been  fed  with  suc- 
cess and  profit.  The  best  authorities 
agree  that,  when  used  for  hay,  it  should 
be  cut  as  soon  as  the  first  bloom  appears, 
or  better  still,  just  before  the  appearance 
of  the  first  blossoms.  Hay  is  generally 
made  in  the  second  season  of  the  plants' 
life  and,  if  seed  production  is  not  the  ob- 
jective, two  cuttings  may  be  secured  in 
the  season.  The  knife  should  be  set  high 
and  the  crop  must  be  raked  up  as  soon  as 
possible  after  cutting  as,  on  account  of  its 
succulence  and  the  brittle  nature  of  the 
leaves,  the  hay  is  slightly  harder  to  cure 
than  alfalfa  or  red  clover.  If  cut  early 
enough,  the  stalks  of  the  clover  will  not 
assume  a  woody  texture;  moreover,  a 
great  part  of  the  cumarin  is  volatilized, 
thus  ridding  the  hay  of  any  trace  of 
bitterness. 

Yield  depends  much  upon  suitability  of 
soil  and  the  season.  I  have  before  me 
records  from  half  a  dozen  Experimental 
Stations,  showing  seasonal  yields  of  cured 
hay,  running  from  about  six  thousand 
pounds  per  acre  to  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.  Coming  nearer  home  for  proofs, 
we  have  seen  above  that,  cutting  in  the 
second  season,  Mr.  Linton  obtained  from 
a  13-acre  field  no  fewer  than  fifty-two 
loads  of  hay,  or  exactly  four  ton  to  the 
acre. 

Extended  reference  to  the  merits  of 
white  sweet  clover  as  a  seed  crop  is  not 
justified  here.  Canadian  farmers  at  large 
are  interested  in  the  crop  for  its  prac- 
tical possibilities  as  a  pasturage  and  hay 
crop;  the  commercial  element  embodied 
in  the  seed-production  work  must  needs 
appeal  to  but  a  few.  These,  however,  will 
do  well  to  ponder  Mr.  Linton's  informa- 
tion as  to  the  financial  returns  he  secured 
from  the  sale  of  seed  from  a  thirteen 
acre  lot,  as  detailed  above.  For  the  sake 
of  the  few  it  may  be  said  that  the  best 
seed  yield  comes  from  the  thin  stands 
of  hay,  and  only  from  the  second  year's 
crop.  The  first  cutting  of  the  second  sea- 
son will  return  the  largest  yield  of  seed 
and  must  be  handled  very  carefully  as 
much  of  the  seed  will,  even  with  the 
greatest  care,  be  lost. 

LIKE  ALFALFA — A  SOIL  MAKER. 

By  no  means  the  least  valuable  work 
performed  by  white  sweet  clover  is  its 
operation  as  a  ground-miner  and  soil- 
enricher.  As  said  before,  the  roots  pene- 
trate to  a  depth  of  six  feet  or  more,  bring- 
ing to  the  surface  the  inexhaustible  rich- 
ness of  those  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  farms 
that  underlie  the  shallow  strata  turned 
up  by  the  ploughshare.  The  root  system 
and  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  alfalfa. 
Through  even  the  toughest  clay  these 
strong  roots  work,  loosening  the  soil  and 
permitting  the  capillary  action  of  the 
moisture  content. 

Far  more  important  yet  is  the  function 
of  the  root  system  as  a  storer  of  nitrogen. 
Like  the  alfalfa  plant,  the  root  system  of 
white  sweet  clover  is  a  mass  of  tuber- 
cules,  which  extract  the  essential  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  and  store  it  in  the  soil. 
Continued  on  Page  53. 


The  Farmer's  School  Days:  by  j.  a. cariyie 

Farmers  say  That  it  is  Preposterous  to    Think   that  Pink-Cheeked   School- 

Marms  Can  Teach  Agriculture. 


THE  demand 
that  the  rural 
school  should 
afford  some  special 
preparation  for  farm 
life  has  become  more 
and  more  insistent 
during  the  last  de- 
cade and  has  already 
led  to  an  increased 
interest  in  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture. 
But  are  the  farmers 
themselves  leaders  in 
this  new  movement? 
It  must  he  admitted 
that  it  is  to  the  edu- 
cator, often  a  city- 
dweller,  and  not  the 
farmer  that  we  must 
look  for  advocates  of 
a  change  in  our  pres- 
ent educational  sys- 
tem. Farmers,  while 
constituting  the  most 
important  class  in 
the  province  are,  at 
the  same  time,  the 
most  silent.  Rural 
public  opinion,  large- 
ly influenced  by  the 
city  newspaper,  as 
yet  finds  limited  ex- 
pression in  farmer's 
organizations  and 
magazines.  It  is  still 
almost  negligible  as 
a  propelling  force  in 
educational  affairs. 
As  a  result  we  do  not 
hear  among  farmers 
of  any  widespread 
demand  for  radical 
changes  in  rural  edu- 
cation, however 
great  the  need  may 
be. 

Are  our  teachers 
qualified  to  give 
proper  instruction  in 
agriculture?  By  at- 
tending the  spring  or 
summer  course  a  t 
the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  public 
school  teachers  are 
able  to  prepare 
themselves  for  con- 
ducting classes  in 
elementary  agricul- 
ture, -and  one  has 
only  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  those  who 
have  taken  the  work 
there  to  realize  how 
much  information 
may  be  acquired  in  a 
short  time,  and  how 
great  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject  may 
be  aroused.  During 
these  courses  special 
attention  is  paid  to 


A  new  school  building  at  Agincourt,  Ontario.  Everybody  turns  out  to 
school  functions.  Inspector  Waugh.  in  the  centre,  with  the  white  vest,  and 
beside  him   Rev.   .Tames  Anthony,   who   is  familiar   to   our  readers. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the  present  school  systems  of  Canada. 
Everywhere  the  people  of  to-day  look  back  to  the  rural  school  of  a  generation 
ago  as  one  that,  if  on  no  other  count  scored  high,  it  at  least  made  men  and 
women  strong,  self-reliant  and  filled  with  a  commendable  ambition  to  excel. 

No  compulsory  truancy  law  was  needed  in  the  wooded  sections  of  pioneer 
Canada.  Public  opinion  was  healthy.  From,  the  neighborhood  school  radiated 
the  tone  that  set  the  pace  to  the  whole  section.  Big  men  grew  up  in  these 
surroundings  and  the  basic  character  that  was  laid  supported  the  after- 
structure  of  national  life  in  Canada,  that  has  boasted  of  such  stalwarts  in 
the  church,  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  politics,  and  made  the  John  Drydens  of 
Agriculture. 

We  prided  ourselves,  as  pupils  of  this  same  countryside  institution,  that 
we  had  a  school  system  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

To-day,  there  is  a  different  feeling  in  the  air.  Instead  of  the 
schoolmaster  with  a  wholesome  influence,  the  ungraded  schools  now  are 
directed,  often  by  girls  of  sixteen  who,  no  matter  how  bright  their  ability,  are 
poorly  equipped  to  develop  in  rural  farm  boys  and  girls  that  loftiness  of  spirit 
that  makes  for  effective  citizenship. 

It  is  true  that  there  exist  the  stock  judging  classes,  the  short  courses,  and 
the  continuation  classes  that  have  sprung  up  in  this  widespread  search  for 
some  cure  of  the  void  in  rural  life.  Yet  the  local  backbone  is  weak.  The  nerve 
centres  are  sluggish. 

Instead  of  pointing  to  the  system  that  led  the  world,  we  learn  that  even 
Russia  rejoices  in  her  district  representatives;  several  states  of  the  Union, 
formerly  desert  places,  are  developing  new  features  that  are  inspiring  the 
young;  the  old  European  countries  have  school  systems  that  always  surprise 
the  Canadian  who  m.akes  the  inquiry.  In  fact  Canada  is  following,  not  lead- 
ing the  march. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  should  move  our  public  men  to  action,  it  ought 
to  be  the  needs  of  the  rural  districts  of  Canada.  Yes,  even  ahead  of  tariffs, 
of  boundaries,  of  war  preparations,  and  of  public  ownership.  We  hear  too 
much  of  money,  of  position,  of  influence  and  of  class  interests.  Let  us  take 
stock  of  the  situation  and  get  down  to  genuine  principles.  Let  us  be  sane. 
Let  not  our  young  nation  sail  along  with  a  recklessness  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion, as  has  the  nation  that  to-day  is  fast  driving  on  the  rocks  of  national 
disaster  and  humiliation  before  a  right-thinking  world-citizenship. 

It  is  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  we  refer  to  Inspector  Lee's  article  in 
the  January  Farmer's,  to  J.  A.  Carlyle's  (a  teacher  of  Harbord  Collegiate, 
Toronto)  in  this  issue,  and  to  one  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Drury,  one  of  Canada's  leading 
farmers,  which  is  to  appear  in  the  March  issue.  Each  has  ideas  and  each  may 
be  wrong.  You  may  agree  or  disagree,  but  we  must  all  admit  that  the  need  for 
something  to  be  done  is  there. — Editor. 


school  gardening, 
botany,  horticulture, 
field  husbandry 
physics  and  entomo- 
logy. Unfortunately, 
such  a  course  of 
study  is  much  too 
crowded  for  the 
short  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  taking 
it.  This  crowding  is 
likely  to  result  in 
that  very  lack  of 
definiteness  which 
has  been,  hitherto, 
one  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  in 
the  schools.  For 
teachers  of  science  in 
high  schools  and  con- 
tinuation classes 
there  are  special 
courses  leading  to  an 
Intermediate  Certifi- 
cate in  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that 
provision  has  been 
made  for  obtaining 
qualified  teachers  of 
agriculture  in  both 
public  and  high 
schools,  and  recent 
reports  show  that 
there  is  a  rapidly 
increasing  number 
who  are  prepared  to 
carry  on  this  work. 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 
THE  COUNTRY-BORN. 
One  cannot  but 
feel,  however,  that 
the  only  teachers 
who  are  really  quali- 
fied to  stimulate  boys 
and  girls  to  an  in- 
creased interest  in 
country  life  are  those 
who  have  themselves 
been  born  and  bred 
in  the  country,  for 
they  alone  can  ever 
be  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  the  work 
and  pleasure  of  a 
rural  community. 
However  kindly,  or 
however  concealed,  it 
may  be,  the  conde- 
scension of  a  cityfied 
school  mistress  is  out 
of  place  in  a  country 
school  section.  Has 
the  establishment  of 
a  few  well-equipped 
Normal  Schools  in 
place  of  many  local 
Model  Schools  de- 
creased the  propor- 
tion of  country-born 
teachers?        Figures 
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are  not  available  but  such  a  result  would 
not  be   surprising. 

Farmers  say  that  it  is  preposterous  to 
think  that  little  pink-cheeked  school- 
marms  can  teach  their  children  to  farm. 
Let  us  grant  it,  but  if  they  cannot  teach 
them  to  farm  may  they  not  stimulate  their 
interest  in  the  soil,  in  plant  and  animal 
life  and  so  guide  them  for  a  short  distance 
along  one  of  the  too  little  traveled  roads 
of  learning?  As  Dr.  Robertson  rightly 
says :  "The  best  education  in  rural  schools 
should  make  the  people  like  rural  life 
and  also  enable  them  to  make  it  more 
profitable.  The  best  way  to  make  any 
workman  like  his  work  is  to  make  him 
understand  it.  The  beginnings  of  all  that 
and  much  more,  are  laid  in  the  schools." 

It  is  absurd  to  expect  public  school 
teachers,  many  of  them  mere  girls,  to  be 
fully  versed  in  the  science  of  agriculture 
but  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  not  necessary.  School  gardening, 
properly  supervised,  is  the  best  text-book 
in  elementary  agriculture.  By  means  of 
the  school  garden  even  very  young  boys 
and  girls  may  be  led  to  take  a  keen  inter- 
est in  growing  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
grain.  They  may  learn  the  benefit  of 
seed  selection ;  they  may  learn  something 
of  the  proper  time  for  planting,  something 
about  the  soil  and  its  cultivation.  The 
boys'  interest  having  been  aroused  at 
school  he  may  be  led  to  obtain  the  use  of 
a  larger  space  on  his  father's  farm  where 
he  can  continue  his  experimenting  and 
obtain  pocket  money  by  selling  his  pro- 
ducts. If  prizes  are  offered  by  agricul- 
tural societies,  fall  fairs,  corn-growers' 
associations,  he  may  compete.  Consider- 
ing all  the  ramifications  of  this  movement 
one  is  compelled  to  pronounce  it  well 
worth  while  and  to  regret  that  more  has 
not  been  done  along  this  line  in  our  own 
province.  Our  schools  are  still  too  bookish. 
We  have  been  lulled  into  the  belief  that 
since  the  days  of  Ryerson  our  system  of 
education  has  been  the  best  in  the  world. 
Such  self-complacency  is  not  good  for  any 
people.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see,  however, 
that  we  are  at  last  awakening  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  improvement  in  rural  educa- 
tion. No  one  can  read  the  bulletins  and 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Education  without  noticing  the  growing 
interest  which  is  being  taken  in  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  by  both  the  authorities 
and  the  general  public.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Rural  School  Fall 
Fairs  since  their  in- 
ception in  Waterloo 
county  in  1911  is  but 
one  of  the  many  strik- 
ing evidences  of  this. 

Many  maintain  that 
the  real  solution  of  the 
problem  of  rural  edu- 
cation lies  in  consoli- 
dating our  schools.  By 
so  doing  teachers 
qualified  to  conduct 
classes  in  agriculture, 
manual  training,  and 
domestic  science  could 
be  obtained,  more  ad- 
vanced work  could  be 
carried  on,  better 
equipment  would  be 
possible,  pupils  would 
be    stimulated    to   the         0f  a  generation  a 


keener  competition  of  larger  classes,  the 
average  daily  attendance  would  be  notice- 
ably increased.  While  the  initial  cost 
would  be  great,  it  is  claimed  that  ulti- 
mately it  will  be  found  that  the  cost 
per  pupil  based  on  the  average  attend- 
ance will  be  less  than  before.  But  it  must 
be  clear  to  all  that  to  induce  people 
to  abandon  their  own  little  schools  and 
to  establish  newer,  larger  institutions 
at  more  distant  points  is  difficult.  In  fact 
it  seems  almost  impossible  so  long  as  we 
have  our  local  boards  of  trustees.  Some 
authority  outside  the  school  sections  must 
bring  influence  to  bear  before  the  un- 
graded country  school  gives  way  to  the 
graded  consolidated  school.  There  would 
seem  to  be  much  in  favor  of  making  the 
township  the  unit  organization  as  in  Indi- 
ana, the  state  that  has  far  outstripped  all 
others  in  the  United  States  in  the  con- 
solidation of  rural  schools.  In  their  report 
on  their  recent  visit  to  schools  in  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  St.  Louis,  Messrs.  Mills  and 
Hoag,  continuation  school  inspectors, 
state,  "We  feel  that  if  township  boards  or 
county  boards  of  trustees  could  be  chosen 
to  replace  the  present  system  in  Ontario, 
a  great  step  towards  the  solution  of  the 
rural  life  problem  would  be  taken."  In 
the  same  report  the  value  of  consolidation 
is  emphasized.  "The  consolidated  school 
of  Indiana  has  brought  the  country  com- 
munity a  well  classified,  well  equipped, 
well  taught  school,  the  absence  of  which 
has  heretofore  driven  so  many  boys  off 
the  farm."  It  would  seem  that  in  the  older 
and  more  populous  districts  of  rural  On- 
tario the  consolidation  of  schools  is  de- 
sirable and  practicable. 

While  admitting  that  the  public  schools 
deserve  first  attention  all  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  secondary  education. 
As  is  well  known,  our  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes  aim  at  preparing  boys 
and  girls  for  university  matriculation.  A 
boy  from  the  farm  entering  such  a  school 
sees  that  in  three  or  four  years  he  will  be 
in  a  position  to  enter  college.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  he  gives  up  the  idea  of  becom- 
r 


lng  In  the  fruit  belt,  but  a  mere  handful  of  pupil 
go  such  opportunities,  what  would  the  effect  have 


ing  a  farmer  and  becomes  a  doctor,  a 
lawyer,  or  a  minister  instead?  If,  after 
preparing  for  matriculation,  he  should  de- 
cide to  drop  out  of  school  and  take  up 
farming  in  what  respect  will  he  have 
benefited  by  his  instruction?  He  has 
been  developed  intellectually.  Yes;  but  is 
it  enough  to  say  that  the  study  of  a  cer- 
tain subject  broadens  the  mind,  strength- 
ens the  memory,  trains  the  logical  facul- 
ties, increases  the  sum  total  of  a  pupil's 
knowledge?  If  this  is  enough  why  not 
make  Chinese  an  obligatory  subject  in 
every  school  in  the  land?  It  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  a  subject  of  study  may 
serve  two  purposes;  that  it  may  have  a 
great  economic  as  well  as  a  great  educa- 
tional value.  Cannot  some  system  of 
secondary  education  be  devised  which, 
while  giving  the  country  boy  a  liberal 
training,  will,  at  the  same  time,  give  in- 
struction in  agriculture  which  will  send 
him  back  to  the  farm  fitted  for  the  life- 
work  he  is  to  follow  and  proud  to  be  a  fol- 
lower of  it? 

Various  solutions  have  been  suggested. 
One  is  that  agricultural  high  schools  be 
established  throughout  the  province 
where  a  thorough  course  in  agriculture 
would  be  given.  A  graduate  of  such  a 
school  would  be  a  well-informed  and  en- 
thusiastic young  farmer  if  one  may  take 
the  ability  of  the  College  at  Guelph  to  im- 
part information  and  arouse  enthusiasm 
as  a  criterion  of  what  such  a  high  school 
could  do.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
innovation  are:  the  expense  of  establish- 
ing these  new  schools  which  to  a  consider- 
able extent  would  duplicate  work  being 
done  by  schools  already  in  existence;  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  pupils  would  be 
forced  to  live  away  from  home,  whereas 
they  could  probably  get  home  every  day 
if  they  attended  the  nearest  matriculation 
high  school;  the  further  complication  of 
an  already  complicated  system;  and  the 
absence  of  any  strong  public  demand  for 
such  institutions.  Others  suggest  as  a  so- 
lution the  creation  of  a  consolidated  school 
system  where  more  advanced  work  could 
be  carried  on  than  is  now  done  in  the 
present  ungraded  schools.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  change  as  well  as  the 
benefits  that  would  result  from  it  have 
already  been  indicated. 

What  has  our  Department  of  Education 
already  done  to  change  our  long-estab- 
lished system  of  secondary  education  so 
that  boys  may  be  drawn  to  the  farm 
rather  than  away 
from  it?  In  all  high 
schools  and  continu- 
ation classes  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  is 
now  optional  but  trus- 
tees and  principals  are 
urged  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  the 
course.  Marks  ob- 
tained by  candidates 
serve  as  a  bonus  on  the 
prescribed  subjects. 
Instruction  is  given  by 
teachers  holding  the 
Intermediate  Certifi- 
cate in  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture  or  by 
the  district  agricul- 
tural representative 
■bee^on0".^1'         Continued  on  Page  64. 
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Revenues    From    Farm   Flocks 

Some  Experiences  with  a  Few  Sheep  on  Farms  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba.   From 

30  to  70  per  Cent.  Profit  Can  be  Made. 


CANADA  has  been  trying 
hard  to  get  back  into 
sheep.  Until  the  war 
struck  us,  conditions  were  ripe 
for  a  wide  increase  in  the  hold- 
ings by  individual  farmers 
both  in  the  East  and  on  the 
prairies. 

Everywhere  on  the  prairie, 
farmers  showed  considerable 
eagerness  to  own  a  few  sheep. 
Man  after  man  informed  me 
last  July  that  he  was  going  to 
get  a  dozen  ewes  just  as  soon 
as  he  could  secure  woven  wire 
and  fence  posts  for  one  of  his 
big  fields.  Many  others  replied 
that  they  had  already  pur- 
chased the  nucleus  of  a  flock. 
The  close-wooled  sheep  seemed 
to  be  favorites  in  the  prairie 
provinces  because  of  the  way 
their  close  coverings  could 
withstand  winds  and  storms. 
Oxfords  are  a  favorite  breed 
with  many  for  crossing  pur- 
poses. Others  argued  that  the 
grading  up  of  a  range  ewe  was 
the  surest  way  of  acquiring  a 
hardy  Western  flock.  Against  this,  others 
say  that  the  latter  way  is  too  slow  a  pro- 
cess, and  that  pure-bred  sheep  of  any 
breed  will  do  well  from  the  start.  Look- 
ing at  the  many  instances  of  success  with 
sheep  on  prairie  farms,  one  must  lean  to 
the  latter  contention. 

Sheep  raising  exclusively  for  either 
wool  or  mutton,  in  Canada  is  unprofitable. 
Happily  there  is  a  good  market  for  both 
products  on  our  sheep  farms,  so  that  the 
returns  from  an  average  flock  are  likely 
to  commend  themselves  to  everyone. 

Mutton  eating  has  been  coming  into 
favor  recently  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Lamb  is  one  of  the  favorite  dishes  at  our 
hotels  and  on  our  private  menus. 

Wool,  with  the  world  shortage  of  sheep, 
and  the  excessive  demands  of  war-time 
are  likely  to  run  into  higher  figures  than 
for  some  time.  Some  United  States 
farmers  are  looking  for  40  cents  a  lb. 
for  the  1915  clip.  Whether  it  will  rise  to 
that  figure  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is 
certain  that  there  will  be  a  big  demand 
in  any  case.  If  war  continues  it  ought 
to  accentuate  the  demand,  and  if  war  ends 
soon  the  revival  of  business  will  also 
carry  a  forward  impulse  for  wool.  Sheep 
farming  on  a  small  scale  on  every  farm 
looks  to  be  a  good  piece  of  business. 

Farmers  in  the  eastern  provinces  have 
had  a  checkered  history  in  the  matter  of 
sheep  husbandry.  The  business  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs,  low  prices,  wolves  and 
dogs  have  been  responsible  for  much  ad- 
verse criticism.  Yet  splendid  flocks  are 
maintained  especially  in  Ontario,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Quebec,  while  pure-bred 
breeders  in  these  provinces  have  been 
establishing  a  breeding  reputation  at 
Chicago,  and  other  big  American  as  well 
as  at  Canadian  show  centres  for  years. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  all  the  many 


By  F.  C.  MACKENZIE 


My  flocks  were  out  on  the  hillside  with  the  young  lambs 
early  In  March.  Part  of  the  pure-bred  Cotswold  flock  purchased 
a  year  ago. 


Any  farmer  who  can  supply  the  data,  will 
confer  a  faror  on  his  fellow  readers  by  sending 
to  the  editor  any  exact  figures  he  may  have  of 
successes  or  failures  with  sheep.  This  article 
will  he  interesting  in  that  it  is  taken  from 
ordinary  farms  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
— Editor. 


breeds  of  Europe  have  received  encourage- 
ment here.  The  leading  sheep  handled, 
in  Canada  in  the  order  of  their  numbers 
are  the  Shropshire,  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
Lincoln,  Oxford,  Hampshire,  Dorset, 
Southdown,  Merino  and  Suffolk. 

In  1881  there  were  over  3,000,000  sheep 
in  Canada.  The  last  census  of  1911 
showed  the  numbers  to  be  little  better 
than  2,000,000.  Slight  increases  have 
been  made  since  then.  A  new  sheep,  the 
Karakule,  is  also  invading  Canada,  and 


The  highest  weight  was  a  fleece  of  17  lbs., 
sheared  by  a  man  nearly  90  years  old.  Shear- 
ing machines  which  take  the  wool  off  cleaner 
are  now  in   the  neighborhood. 


promises  to  stimulate  breeding 
as  well  as  add  to  the  health  of 
our  flocks  by  reason  of  its  valu- 
able wool,  the  easy  fattening 
qualities  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
improved  flavor  that  this  Asi- 
atic strain  gives  to  the  meat. 

THE  ANNUAL   CLIP. 

The  annual  wool  clip  in  Can- 
ada in  recent  years  amounts  in 
round  numbers  to  12,000,000 
pounds  divided  as  follows: 

Lbs. 
British  Columbia  .  . .         95,000 

Alberta   631,000 

Saskatchewan    496,000 

Manitoba    135,500 

Ontario   5,519,500 

Quebec 2,670,000 

New  Brunswick 986,000 

Nova  Scotia 1,189,500 

Prince  Edward  Is'd.      385,500 

AN   ONTARIO   EXAMPLE. 

The  writer  has  handled  flocks 
of  Cotswolds  and  Shropshires. 
A  forbear  was  a  leading  Leices- 
ter breeder.  It  is  with  the  de- 
sire to  give  some  encouraging  informa- 
tion that  the  following  accounts  from 
Ontario  and  Manitoba  flocks  are  given. 
Each  shows  the  value  of  a  flock  on  a 
mixed  farm. 

The  Dominion  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, in  its  second  edition  of  Sheep  Hus- 
bandry 

"contains  a  chapter  specially  prepared 
for  such  persons  describing  how  best 
to  establish  a  flock  of  commercial  sheep. 
The  author,  Mr.  J.  B.  Spencer  recom- 
mends a  flock  of  fifteen  ewes  as  the 
minimum  for  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres.  Such  a  flock  can  be  increased 
with  experience,  but  not  beyond 
twenty  to  twenty-five  unless  it  is  de- 
sired to  make  a  special  business  of 
sheep  raising.  With  the  management 
and  care  described  in  the  bulletin,  an 
increase  through  lambs  can  be  expect- 
ed of  from  150  to  175  per  cent,  and  it 
should  be  the  latter. 

"The  early  weeks  of  autumn  is  stated 
to  be  the  best  time  to  purchase  ewes 
as  then  one  can  select  those  that  have 
raised  good  lambs." 

Feeling  that  the  western  United  States 
demand  for  breeding  Cotswold  sheep 
would  be  good  for  1914,  I  purchased  a 
pure-bred  flock  of  Cotswold  ewes  during 
the  fall  of  1913.  In  all  I  secured  24  ewes 
of  all  ages,  two  sheep  being  eight  years 
eld.  A  shearling  ram  was  also  purchased 
at  an  auction  sale  where  several  of  the 
ewes  were  bought.  The  following  prices 
were  paid: 

PRICES  PAID  FOR  COTSWOLD  EWES. 

6  ewes  from  Mr.  J  for $  70 

10  ewes  from  Mr.  M  for 130 

8   ewes,   2   ewe   lambs   and   1   ram 
from  Mr.  H  for 132 


Total  expenditure $332 
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RETURNS  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

The  following  were  the  returns  from 
the  flock,  at  the  end  of  1914,  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  one  year's  experience  on  an  On- 
tario farm. 

288  lbs.  wool  at  18c $  51.84 

21  sheep  sold $291.00 

3  rams  sold 22 .  00 

19  lambs  sold  (mutton  prices)  .   120.00 
2  old  ewes  left  value  at 8.00 

Total  realized $492 .  84 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  state- 
ment that  the  gain  was  not  very  large. 
The  reasons  for  this  were  several. 


Sire  of  a  new  breed  lately  introduced  in  the  United  States,  a  pure-bred,  fat-ruiuped 
ram  from  Siberia.  They  are  able  to  subsist  fur  a  long  time  from  the  fat  in  the  rump, 
when  food  supply  is  cut  off  by  snow.  The  Karakule  that  is  introduced  into  Canada  has 
a    similar   appearance. 


In  this  bunch  of  sheep,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  care  was  not  taken  in  the  pur- 
chase, for  a  few  poor  ewes  were  obtained. 
Another  bunch,  also,  was  badly  infested 
with  ticks  and  being  purchased  in  Janu- 
ary were  in  a  run-down  condition,  and 
it  was  from  this  bunch  that  the  chief 
losses  occurred.  Had  more  care  been 
given  to  the  purchasing,  far  higher  re- 
sults would  have  been  obtained.  The 
prices  were  also  a  little  higher  than  they 
were  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Again  one  lot  from  Mr.  J.,  as  well  as 
those  from  Mr.  M.,  came  from  high  hilly 
farms,  while  the  last  lot  came  from  a  low- 
land farm,  and  had  been  fed  partly  on 
silage  in  an  open  shed.  The  first  two, 
even,  were  good  sheepmen.  The  latter 
could  not  be  counted  as  a  very  ordinary 
one.  The  results  in  my  flock  were  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  previous  care  and 
made  plain  to  me  what  could  be  gained 
from  care  and  proper  conditions.  So  that 
it  is  quite  possible  for  a  farmer  with  a 
small  flock  to  increase'k  175  per  cent.,  as 
Mr.  Spencer  says,  if  he  selects  and  takes 
good  care  of  the  ewes. 

GOT  ORDINARY   CARE. 

The  sheep  ran  together  and  had  access 
to  a  shed  all  winter.  For  feed  they  got  a 
few  oats,  a  little  oil  cake  and  clover,  bean 
straw  and  alfalfa  hay.  In  the  spring, 
they  ran  on  wild  pasture,  woodland  and 
in  the  orchards.  In  fact  they  did  not  get 
changes  of  pasture  as  often  as  they 
should,  and,  probably  owing  to  the  dry 
summer,  they  did  not  get  as  much  fodder 
as  their  needs  demanded.  Another  defect 
lay  in  no  provision  being  made  for  extra 
fall  feed  such  as  a  rape  pasture,  although 
they  did  have  the  good  aftermath  from 
the  clover  meadows.  The  keep  of  the 
flock   did   not  amount  to   much    as   they 


ate  a  great  deal  of  roughage  that  could 
not  be  sold. 

CASH  OUTLAY. 

The  direct  outlay  was  as  follows: — 

Hay $25.00 

Salt    50 

Oil  cake 2.00 

Oats   10.50 

Shearing   3 .  00 

Sheep  dip 1 .  50 

Veterinary  bill 2.00 


$44.50 


The  balance  of  their  rations  are  not 
calculated  as  there  was  no  really  market 
value  to  them. 

Moreover  the  manure  returns  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  flock  in  eating  up  weeds 
was  easily  worth  the  difference  as  well  as 
the  labor  costs. 


OBSERVATIONS  MADE. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  contrary 
to  all  expectations,  livestock  prices  fell 
and  breeding  sheep  values  fell  flat. 

Owing  to  some  oversight  in  the  care 
of  the  sheep  at  lambing  time  twelve 
lambs  were  lost. 

The  buying  was  done  too  carelessly. 

Several  big  lambs  died  from  wool  in 
the  stomach.  Three  sheep  also  died  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

The  one  lot  of  sheep  were  in  poor  condi- 
tion to  stand  the  winter. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  draw- 
backs, the  profit  on  the  enterprise  as  rep- 
resenting interest  on  the  investment  was 
$116.34.  Had  every  adverse  influence 
been  eliminated,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
the  profits  would  have  been  60  per  cent, 
and  over. 

Here  are  some  results  from  the  lamb- 
ing time. 

Lambing  began  on  March  2nd  and 
ended  'May  19th. 

There  were  12  pairs  of  twins  and  11 
singles. 

The  males  numbered  18  and  the  fe- 
males 17 — being  nature's  way  of  keeping 
the  balance  of  sexes. 

The  finest  looking  sheep  and  the  one 
that  was  expected  to  do  the  best,  had 
twins  and  lost  them. 

Two  ram  lambs  weighing  about  45  lbs. 
died  in  May  and  upon  examination,  it 
proved  to  be  from  wool  in  the  stomach. 

A  sick  sheep  following  a  premature 
birth  died  after  a  veterinary  bill  of  $2. 
A  good  shepherd  is  worth  all  the  veterin- 
arians in  the  world  in  the  sheep  business. 


R.    H.    Seott's    ranch    at    Alameda,    Sask.      He   shipped   $1200  worth   of 
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The  Andrews   flock   at  Stony   Mountain,   Manitoba,   which   makes    him    annually 

this    farm   15   years    ago. 


from    $1000   to    $1600.      He    brought    4    sheep    t< 


The  sheep  sheared  an  average  fleece  of 
11.08  lbs.  The  highest  fleece  was  17  lbs. 
from  a  previous  year's  ram  lamb.  The 
lowest  was  9  lbs.  from  an  old  ewe. 

As  for  the  ages  of  this  flock,  there  were 
2  lambs,  2  shearlings,  5  two-shears,  6 
three-shears,  5  four-shears,  and  4  five- 
shears  and  over. 

The  6  sheep  from  Mr.  J.  had  10  lambs 
and  raised  9  of  them,  all  good,  an  increase 
of  150  per  cent. 

This  flock  cost  $70,  could  be  debited 
with  about  $8  expenses  and  returned  me 
$147.00  or  a  gain  of  $69  or  almost  100 
per  cent. 

Against  this  the  H —  flock  of  9  sheep 
cost  me  $150  and  returned  me  only  $130 
besides  being  more  bother  and  worry  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  flock — a  money  loss  of 
$20. 

The  M — flock  of  10  ewes  did  fairly  well, 
raising  100  per  cent,  of  lambs  and  making 
the  balance  of  the  gain. 

Anyone  can  handle  sheep  who  loves 
animals,  can  observe  and  can  apply  what 
experts  in  the  sheep  books  and  govern- 
ment bulletins  give  him. 

On  the  prairie,  conditions  for  sheep  rais- 
ing are  very  different  to  those  in  Ontario, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  close  fences,  to  the 
presence  of  coyotes  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals, and  to  the  various  wild  grasses 
some  of  which  have  produced  seeds  that 
penetrated  the  sheep.  However,  these 
things  are  being  overcome  and  now  near- 
ly every  western  farmer  admits  the  value 
of  the  farm  flock.  Alberta  increased  her 
farm  flocks  25  per  cent,  during  1913.  A 
similar  increase  has  taken  place  last  year 
as  grain  growers  and  farmers  are  finding 
out  their  value  as  soil  packers  and  weed 
destroyers. 

Saskatchewan,  although  the  largest 
wheat  growing  province,  has  also  showed 
a  desire  for  more  sheep  and  many  farms 
now  carry  small  flocks. 

Manitoba  shows  the  keenest  desire  to 
get  into  the  business.  Her  agriculture 
has  suffered  from  the  migration  to  the 
newer  parts  and  to  British  Columbia. 
The  farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  have  an  ideal  province  for  residential 
mixed  farming  and  that  encouragement 


should   be   given    to   farm   improvement, 
tree  planting,  fencing  and  stock  raising. 

Every  section  of  Manitoba  is  after 
sheep.  The  animals  do  exceedingly  well. 
The  climate  seems  to  suit  them.  There  is 
so  much  waste  material  in  the  fields  that 
the  cost  of  keeping  sheep  is  fairly  noticed 
by  the  generous  hearted  big  men  of  the 
prairie. 

"What  do  you  think  of  sheep?"  I 
asked  of  many  whom  I  met  last  summer. 

"Get  me  a  flock  as  soon  as  you  can," 
was  the  spirit  of  every  answer.  Many 
instances  were  met  where  returns  were 
justifying  their  faith. 

W.  K.  Bradley  of  Dan,  not  of  the  Pales- 
tine tribe,  but  of  the  Chain  Lakes  district 
south  of  Hartney,  has  maintained  a  flock 
of  ewes  under  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances of  fire  and  drought,  but  he  has 
never  lost  his  faith  in  sheep. 

As  he  was  talking  to  Herb.  Dunning 
in  Hartney  one  96  degree  July  day,  he 
answered  my  query  as  follows: — 

"For  two  years  I  have  had  a  hard  fight. 
I  was  hailed  out  and  burned  out  last  year. 
The  sheep  were  my  chief  resource.  They 
got  nothing  but  straw  all  winter  and  of 
course  some  grain  that  they  picked  up 
from  the  hailed  fields. 

"I  also  fed  a  little  hailed  flax.  I  found 
it  objectionable  only  in  the  case  of  old 
sheep.  My  sheep  ran  in  an  open  shed 
and  were  out  on  the  open  prairie  almost 
every  day  of  the  year.  I  fenced  my  farm 
with  woven  wire  and  used  ash  posts  as  I 
found  that  cedar  rotted  off  in  six  years 
here. 

"In  all  I  carried  last  year  81  ewes  and 
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Adjoining  the  town  of  Baldur,  Mr.  Creamer 
carries  a  fine  flock  of  ewes.  Coyotes  killed  4 
this  year  because  his  hounds  were  too  old  to 
go  after  them,.    Photo  by  the  author. 


a  number  of  ewe  lambs,  so  that  I  had  102 
fleeces  in  the  spring.  I  got  15c  a  lb.  for 
the  wool,  and  7  cents  a  lb.  for  the  lambs. 
These  lambs  were  born  on  the  open  prairie 
in  many  cases.  Some  even  saw  the  world 
in  40  degrees  cold  weather.  They  gen- 
erally survived.  If  I  could  keep  the  lamb 
out  of  the  wind,  it  would  invariably  be 
swart  in  a  few  hours. 

"My  returns  last  year  were: — 

102  fleeces $180 .  00 

121  lambs  at  $6 726.00 

Total  $1,006.00 

"It  was,  practically,  found  money  for 
me  during  that  unfortunate  year." 

To  make  a  big  jump  across  country, 
after  the  manner  of  the  familiar  Jack 
Rabbit  gait,  we  come  to  a  fine  farm  a 
little  north  of  Alameda  on  the  edge  of 
Saskatchewan.  Here  Sam.  Burchill  from 
Grey  county,  Ontario,  settled  down  and 
has  made  a  home,  a  fortune  and  a  name 
for  reliability  and  sound  judgment. 

Here  splendid  buildings  well  equipped, 
a  big  hospitable  house  and  a  splendid 
grove  of  young  trees  adorn  a  well-fenced 
fertile  farm.  Regarding  his  flock  of 
sheep  he  said: — 

"I  started  with  range  ewes  and  have 
been  grading  up  from  this  merino  founda- 
tion with  Oxford  rams.  The  range  ewes 
do  not  have  twins  as  often  as  do  the  On- 
tario bred  ewes.  Yet  I  have  managed 
now  to  get  together  a  very  paying  flock. 
Each  year  I  sell  some  old  sheep  and  fill 
their  places  with  lambs  from  the  year's 
crop.  Thus  I  am  always  ahead  with  •  a 
young  flock  and  a  better  flock  than  the 
year  before. 

"I  dress  all  my  lambs  myself  being 
something  of  a  butcher,  and  find  a  good 
market  for  all  I  send  in.  The  sheep  run 
on  the  prairie  till  the  middle  of  January 
and  then  I  feed  weed  seeds  to  them  in 
troughs  in  their  yards  to  avoid  having 
any  seeds  get  back  to  the  soil.  They  also 
get  mixed  straw  as  flax,  oats,  and  wheat. 
They  do  well  on  it.  I  have  not  fed  one 
ton  of  hay  to  my  sheep  in  two  winters 
just  passed. 

Continued  on  fage  62. 
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Synopsis  of  Previous  Instalments 

Sumner  is  the  owner  of  the  Whisky  Jack  mine.  Heatley,  a  mining  expert  with  his  family,  is  making  a  trip 
through  the  mine  district  and  is  to  send  Sumner  a  report  as  to  the  mine's  value.  Upon  this  report  depends  Sumner's 
whole  financial  stability.  Sumner's  daughter,  Helen,  who  is  in  love  with  a  man  of  whom  her  father  disapproves, 
accompanies  the  Heatleys,  and  a  chance  traveling  acquaintance  whom  they  meet,  a  Miss  Rea  Straine,  also  makes  one 
of  their  party  for  the  journey  into  the  interior.  She  is  mistaken  for  Helen  and  kidnapped  by  Milford,  a  woodsman, 
at  the  instigation  of  Mark  Fowler,  whom  Sumner  had  appointed  manager  of  the  mine,  and  who  turns  out  to  be 
of  bad  reputation.  Sumner  receives  a  wire  from  Heatley  saying  Helen  has  disappeared.  He  concludes  this  is 
Fowler's  work  who  for  some  reason  wishes  to  prevent  Heatley  sending  a  report  on  the  mine,  and  he  wires  James 
Stover,  a  friend,  to  search  for  Helen.  Rea  Straine  makes  no  effort  to  escape  though  she  becomes  uneasy  at  the  con- 
duct of  Milford,  ivho  drinks  heavily.  In  the  course  of  an  altercation  with  his  Indian  wife,  Milford  kills  her.  Rea 
then  secures  a  canoe  and  escapes,  meeting  a  young  college  graduate  who  is  employed  at  the  Whisky  Jack  mine  and  is 
returning  with  confidential  letters  for  Fowler  that  he  has  secured  off  a  passing  train.  She  manages  to  give 
Loblaw,  the  graduate,  the  slip  leaving  him  stranded  on  another  island  and  going  off  with  his  canoe  and  the  papers. 
She  then  returns  to  Milford' s  Island  and  meets  a  geological  surveyor  who  has  put  in  for  the  night.  Milford  becomes 
drunk  and  Rea  begs  the  surveyor  to  take  her  to  the  Whisky  Jack  mine.  He  consents  and  they  reach  the  land.  Rea 
requests  her  companion  to  wait  and  disappears  in  the  darkness.  Evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the 
buildings  she  makes  her  way  to  Fowler's  cabin  where  she  picks  the  lock  of  his  safe  and  abstracts  a  packet  of  papers. 
The  surveyor  who  turns  out  to  be  Stover  warns  her  of  Fowler's  approach.  Rea  passes  herself  off  as  Helen  Sumner  and 
Fowler  agrees  to  let  her  have  his  cabin  for  the  night.  He  then  departs  to  arrange  with  an  Indian  guide  to  further 
delay  her  journey  from  the  mine.  Stover,  who  takes  Rea  for  Helen  Sumner,  reappears  and  begs  her  to  depart  with 
him  before  Fowler's  return.  Fowler  follows  them  and  a  shot  fired  by  him  hits  Stover.  The  fugitives  then  take 
refuge  in  a  cavern,  the  entrance  of  which  Fowler  blows  in,  thereby  making  them  prisoners.  In  endeavoring  to  find  an 
outlet,  they  discover  that  the  rock  is  rich  in  gold-bearing  quartz,  thus  proving  the  mine's  value.  Just  as  they  dis- 
cover a  tvay  out  Stover  faints  and  Rea  calls  to  their  assistance  an  Indian  whom  she  sees  near  by. 


CHAPTER  X.— Continued. 

THE   Indian  turned  and  looked   at 
her  again. 
"Some    water,    hurry!"    she    re- 
peated. 

Still  the  Indian  only  looked. 

Hurrying  down  the  rock,  she  ran  to- 
ward him. 

"Water,  water!"  she  said,  making  a 
cup  of  her  hands  and  pretending  to  drink 

The  Indian  reached  inside  the  teepee 
door  and  handed  her  a  pail.  She  ran  to 
the  lake,  filled  it,  and  clambered  up  the 
rock. 

The  stolid  expression  of  the  Indian's 
face  changed  to  one  of  pity. 

"Kaw-win  niss-si-schin,"  he  said,  tap- 
ping his  forehead. 

Rea  entered  the  cave  and  lifted  Sto- 
ver's head  to  her  lap.  She  bathed  his  face 
and  tried  to  force  water  down  his  throat. 
His  breathing  was  deep  and  slow  but  he 
did  not  open  his  eyes. 

His  grey  woolen  shirt  was  damp  on  the 
right  side.  Rea  touched  it,  and  her  fingers 
were  red  with  blood.  She  tore  open  the 
shirt  and  saw  that  one  of  Fowler's  bullets 
had  cut  a  gash  along  the  ribs.  It  had  bled 
freely,  and  the  loss  of  blood  and  shock  of 
the  explosion  had  weakened  him  more 
than  she  knew. 

As  Rea  sat  there,  vainly  trying  to  re- 
store her  companion  to  consciousness  she 
remembered  the  second  time  she  had 
doubted  him  and  how  much  his  services 
had  meant  to  her  since.  Lack  of  sleep 
and  the  adventures  of  the  last  few  days 
had  worn  her  nerves  to  a  fine  edge,  and 
she  began  to  cry  softly.  As  she  looked 
out  of  the  cave  to  the  lake,  the  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks  and  she  did  not  see  his 
eyes  open.    "Please,  don't,"  Stover  whis- 


pered. "We  are  all  right  now.  There  is 
daylight  ahead.    The  danger  is  over." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  struggling  to  smile. 
"But  it  was  not  that.  I  must  ask  your 
forgiveness  again,  although  you  never 
should  forgive  me.  But,  when  you  had 
been  gone  so  long,  and  the  blast  came,  I 
could  not  help  but  think  that  you  had  let 
me  into  the  tunnel  and  then  gone  out  to 
join  Fowler.  It  seemed  logical,  the  events, 
at  least,  but  I  never  should  have  believed 
it  of  you.  Now  I  will  never  doubt  you 
again,"  and  she  began  to  cry. 

"There,  there,  Miss  Sumner,"  said  Sto- 
ver, raising  himself  on  to  one  elbow  with 
difficulty.  "You  are  unstrung,  tired  out. 
And  you  had  good  reason  to  doubt.  I 
have  bungled  several  times." 

Unconsciously,  tenderly,  he  reached  out 
a  hand  and  laid  it  on  one  of  hers.  He  was 
first  aware  of  his  action  when  he  realized 
that  her  own  was  not  withdrawn. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  whispered  huskily.  "I 
forgot." 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

"Forgot  what?" 

"Forgot  about  Jerry,"  he  replied. 

"Jerry?   Jerry  who?" 

"Why  Jerry  Forbes." 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said  in  a  colorless  tone. 
She  gazed  vacantly  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  cave.  "I  had  forgotten  about  Jerry," 
she  finally  said,  as  though  thinking  aloud. 

Stover  raised  himself.  There  was  some- 
thing new  in  his  face,  in  his  eyes.  Again 
he  reached  forth  his  hand,  this  time 
consciously. 

''Then  there  is "  he  faltered. 

Rea  turned  to  see  his  quick  depres- 
sion. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said.  "I  had  forgot- 
ten." 


"There  is  nothing  to  forget,  to  for- 
give," she  replied,  helping  him  to  lie 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  cave.  "You  shall 
soon  learn.  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
get  to  Vermilion." 

"Where  on  earth  did  you  get  the  ket- 
tle?" he  exclaimed,  when  she  offered  him 
a  drink. 

"There  is  an  Indian  teepee  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  An  Indian  gave  it  to 
me." 

"We  can  get  him  to  take  us,"  Stover 
cried  joyfully,  "or,  at  least,  get  word  to 
George.  I  shouldn't  wonder  but  that 
George  is  hiding  along  the  shore  some- 
where near  here.  I  told  him  to  keep  out 
of  sight  when  I  went  up  to  the  cabin  to 
warn  you  that  Fowler  was  coming.  And, 
by  the  way,  how  did  you  know  that  Fow- 
ler was  away  from  the  mine,  that  he 
might  come  back?" 

"I  heard  him  tell  Milford,  the  day  that 
Milford  carried  me  away,  that  he  would 
return  Thursday  night.  That  is  why  I 
wanted  to  get  over  to  the  mine.  Before 
you  came,  and  before  Milford  found  me, 
I  had  intended  to  set  his  canoes  adrift  and 
then  sneak  away  in  Fowler's  canoe  when 
he  came.  That  would  have  left  them 
stranded  there,  and  it  would  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  search  Fowler's  cabin." 

"But  how  would  you  have  reached  the 
mine?  You  had  never  been  there,  and 
it  was  night  and  a  long  way." 

Rea  hesitated.  Suddenly  she  found 
herself  desirous  of  retaining  the  good 
opinion  of  this  man  who  had  come  into  the 
wilderness  to  help  her,  for  pay,  it  is  true, 
but  who  had  forgotten  everything  but  a 
sincere  desire  to  be  of  service.  She  knew 
her  actions  had  been  most  unusual,  prob- 
ably open  to  suspicion,  and  she  did  not 
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wish  to  admit  the  abandonment  of  the 
young  assayer.  For  it  was  through  him 
that  she  had  hoped  to  reach  the  Whisky 
Jack.  She  knew  he  had  food  for  a  week 
but,  if  anything  happened  to  her,  he 
would  never  be  found. 

"I  depended  upon  my  luck  for  that," 
she  answered  at  last,  "and  you  came." 

"Your  luck  has  been  good,"  he  said, 
"but  your  courage  and  resourcefulness 
better.    Now  how  about  the  Indian?" 

The  injured  man  attempted  to  rise  but 
he  could  not. 

"You  must  not!"  Rea  cried.  "I'll  go 
talk  to  him." 

She  hurried  out  of  the  cave  and  down 
the  rock  to  the  teepee,  where  a  squaw 
was  cooking  over  a  fire  outside.  As  the 
Indian  woman  saw  the  girl,  she  spoke  in 
Ojibway  and  the  man  came  from  the 
teepee. 

"You  go  Vermilion,  canoe?"  Rea  asked, 
unconsciously  adopting  the  white  man's 
method  of  speaking  to  the  aborigines. 

The  man  nodded. 

"How  much?" 

The  Indian  shook  his  head.  Rea  be- 
lieved he  meant  that  there  would  be  no 
charge.  She  repeated  the  question  with 
the  same  result. 

"Come,"  she  said  suddenly  remember- 
ing Stover  and  the  possibility  that  he 
could  make  the  red  man  understand. 
"White  man  hurt.  Sick,"  and  she  pointed 
toward  the  cave. 

The  Indian  followed  as  she  led  the  way. 
They  parted  the  brush  and  found  Stover 
still  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  grotto. 

"Hello,  Anse,"  exclaimed  the  white  man. 
"You  living  here  now?  This  is  Ans-ee- 
quay-gee-sick.  Miss  Sumner.  We've  pad- 
dled many  a  mile  together.  Anse  is  a  good 
Indian  and  you  are  lucky  that  it  was 
he  who  happened  to  be  living  at  the 
mouth  of  this  cave.  He's  a  brother 
of  that  squaw  of  Milford's.  And  he 
hasn't  any  great  love  for  Milford, 
George  tells  me." 

The  sudden  animation  had  been 
too  much  for  Stover  and  he  slipped 
back  in  a  faint.  For  half  an  hour 
Rea  worked  over  him  and  the  In- 
dian carried  water  from  the  lake. 

"Hurt  bad,"  she  told  Anse. 
"Squaw  take  care  him.  You  go 
Vermilion  with  me." 

The  big  Indian  picked  up  the 
white  man  and  carried  him  down 
the  steep  rock  to  the  teepee.  There 
he  told  the  squaw  what  had  hap- 
pened and  also  ordered  a  quick 
breakfast.  While  Rea  was  making 
Stover  as  comfortable  as  possible  on 
the  matting  and  blankets  on  the 
floor  of  the  teepee,  the  meal  was 
announced. 

One  look  at  the  piece  of  meat  in 
the  pot,  from  which  the  Indian  and 
his  wife  helped  themselves,  was 
enough,  however,  and  she  contented 
herself  with  a  cup  of  the  bitter  tea 
and  a  piece  of  bannock. 

Anse  was  not  so  particular  and 
in  a  few  moments  he  was  ready  to 
leave. 

"Om-beh,"  he  said,  rising  and  go- 
ing toward  the  lake. 

Rea  hesitated.  Now  that  she  could 


escape  she  did  not  wish  to  go.  The  man 
lying  ill  and  weak  from  his  injuries  in 
the  teepee  had  entered  her  life  less  than 
twelve  hours  before.  Clearly,  she  should 
not  endanger  herself  to  remain  with  him. 

But  the  witchery  of  adventure  does 
not  recognize  any  measurement  of  time. 
A  year  may  be  compassed  in  two  hours  in 
a  dark,  echoing,  dripping,  fearsome 
grotto.  A  wound  may  bring  two  people 
closer  than  months  of  companionship.  A 
common  cause,  and  suffering  for  that 
cause,  stretches  a  quick,  steel  chain  whose 
strength  is  equaled  only  after  years  if 
composed  of  tiny  wires,  a  new  one 
stretched  at  each  meeting. 

Rea  hesitated  Then  she  felt  of  the  two 
packets  within  her  woolen  outing  skirt, 
and  she  thought  of  the  nearness  of  Fow- 
ler, the  possibility  of  immediate  discov- 
ery. She  turned  slowly  to  follow  the  In- 
dian. But,  as  she  passed  the  teepee,  she 
stopped  and  went  in. 

Stover  was  still  unconscious.  As  the 
girl  bent  over  him  and  felt  of  his  wrist, 
she  leaned  down  impulsively  and  kissed 
his  forehead.  The  next  moment  she  was 
in  the  canoe  with  the  Indian. 

Lying  down  in  the  bow,  her  head  pil- 
lowed on  a  small  pack  Anse  had  placed 
there,  she  fell  asleep  almost  at  once.  The 
first  rays  of  the  sun  were  just  streaking 
across  the  water. 


An  Indian  slipped  out.  He  turned  to  the 
docs,  speaking  to  them  sharply,  and  they  re- 
treated, growling,  to  the  teepee. 


Voices  wakened  her.  She  looked  at 
Anse,  who  was  paddling  steadily  and  he 
was  not  speaking.  Quickly  she  lifted  her 
head.  Beside  her  was  another  canoe,  and 
in  it  was  Pete  Milford. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

"CO      you're     coming     back     again," 
^    growled  the  woodsman,  as  he  saw 
the  girl. 

He  was  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
his  drinking,  and  his  mood  was  shown  in 
his  voice. 

"No,"  she  replied;  "this  man  is  taking 
me  to  Vermilion." 

"To    Vermilion!"     exclaimed     Milford 
"From  where?" 
"From  the  mine." 
The  woodsman  laughed. 
"It's  a  long  way  in  the  direction  you're 
going." 

He  looked  again  at  the  girl.  Fowler 
had  gone  to  his  cabin  when  he  was  drunk, 
he  knew,  and  had  discovered  that  the  girl 
was  gone.  Fowler,  with  his  knowledge 
of  Milford's  past,  was  dangerous  unless 
he  again  had  the  girl  in  his  power.  He 
turned  to  the  Indian,  speaking  in  Ojib- 
way. 

At  first  Anse  shook  his  head.  Then  as 
Milford  became  more  urgent,  he  finally 
nodded  in  approval.  The  woodsman  ex- 
ultantly shoved  his  canoe  ahead,  and  the 
Indian  followed. 

Startled,  Rea  closely  watched  the  face 
of  her  canoeman;  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  learned  in  his  stern,  set  features. 
Milford  was  swiftly  propelling  his  canoe 
toward  an  island.  Rea  turned  and  recog- 
nized it  as  that  on  which  he  had  his  cabin. 
"Milford  has  bought  the  Indian," 
she  thought,  as  Anse  paddled  steadi- 
ly in  an  effort  to  keep  his  slower 
birch  near  the  swift  canoe  of  the 
white  man.  "Milford  intends  to 
keep  me  on  the  island  and  tell 
Fowler.  I  can't  talk  to  the  Indian, 
for  he  can't,  or  won't  understand." 
Then  she  remembered  that  Stover 
had  told  of  Ans-ee-quay-gee-sick's 
fondness  for  the  sister  Milford  had 
slain.  She  turned  and  saw  that  Mil- 
ford was  out  of  hearing. 

"Anse,"  she  whispered,  "Milford's 
squaw  your  sister?" 

The  Indian  looked  closely  at  the 
girl's  face  for  a  moment  and  then 
nodded. 

"Milford  killed  your  sister  two 
days  ago  and  buried  her  at  the  end 
of  the  sand  beach." 

The  rhythm  of  the  Indian's  quick 
paddle  stroke  did  not  vary  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  He  looked  again  at 
the  girl,  and  the  look  of  pity  she  had 
seen  in  the  early  morning  came  to 
his  face.  Then  he  slowly  shook  his 
head. 

"Yes,  he  killed  her  and  buried 
her  there.  I  saw  him.  You  can  find 
the  grave.  He  knocked  her  down 
where  he  cuts  wood,  and  her  head 
hit  an  ax.  You  can  see  blood  on  a 
log." 

The    Indian    did   not   shake   his 
Continued  on  Page  56. 
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The  flrsl  bungalow  shows  a  good  type  for  a  roomy  dwelling  of  one  storey.  The 
plan  is  shown  on  page  28.  The  second  is  a  charming  old-fashioned  two-storey  house 
conforming    to    the    bungalow    type.     Floor  plans   are  given    on    pipro  ?7. 


S  u  g  g  c  s  1 1  v  e    Types  for 
Roomy  Homes,  Cot- 
tages and  Hired 
M  e  n  s    Houses. 


Ever  siiicr  home  architecture  was  first 
evolved  to  shelter  the  childhood  of  the  race, 
from  the  lowliest  peasant's  hut  to  the  million- 
aire's  mansion,  it  has  been  closely  wrapped  up 
irilh  the  life  of  the  family.  Ever  since  men  and 
women  learned  to  turn  their  efforts  to  creative 
art,  it  has  afforded  the  broadest  field  for  indi- 
vidual human  expression,  still  there  are  many 
people  who  leave  this  most  important  under- 
taking almost  entirely  to  some  professional 
architect  or  builder  who  can  have  at  most  a 
superficial  idea  of  their  family  needs  and  their 
ideas  of  living.  This  is  merely  building  a  house. 
If  the  ambition  is  to  create  a  home,  the  plan 
should  be  in  the  making  long  before  the  first 
stone  is  brought  for  the  foundation.  Spare 
hours  should  be  used  to  gather  up  all  the  in- 
formation that  might  be  of  any  value  when  the 
time  for  planning  and  building  comes.  Ideas 
and  suggestions  for  the  arrangement,  design 
building  materials  and  interior  finish  should  be 
carefully  considered.  Then,  not  only  the  general 
scheme,  but  each  little  detail  will  be  planned 
with  a  purpose.  Every  corner  of  the  house  will 
have  a  meaning — will  be  built  for  permanent 
comfort  and  convenience. 

A  lot  of  people  think  of  moving  to  the  town 
for  conveniences.  Very  few  think  of  bringing 
the  conveniences  of  the  towns  to  the  farm. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  any  pros- 
perous farm  can  not  have  all  the  essential  home 
conveniences  of  the  city,  at  least  a  good  heat- 
ing system,  and  these  at  a  price  less  than  the 
city  dweller  pays,  and  there  is  certainly  no  rea- 
son why  the  farm  home  should  not  be  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  city  home  at  half  the  cost,  if 
the  farm  builder  would  design  his  style  of  archi- 
tecture with  relation  to  the  site  and  location. 
Then  instead  of  tall,  narrow  houses,  standing 
like  lighthouses  on  hills,  we  would  have  wide 
shelter-like  bungalows  With  roof-lines  slanting 
down  to  meet  the  earth.  Instead  of  highly 
ornamented  painted  cornices  and  porch  trim- 
mings we  should  see  foundations  of  field  stotte 
and  porches  of  solid  brick  or  cement  or  rough 
it  one  work.  Instead  of  useless  narrow  balcon- 
ies there  icould  be  screened  sleeping  porches 
and  back  verandas  where  the  housekeeper  could 
take  some  of  her  work  in  hot  weather.  In- 
stead of  big  parlors  shut  up  for  company  days 
we  should  see  cheerful  living  rooms  and  semi- 
rooms  for  babies.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  re- 
naissance in  farm  architecture,  when  every 
man's  home  will  not  only  be  his  castle  but  his 
creation.  If  you  are  ever  going  to  build  a 
house  it  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  planning  now. 


THE  quaint  simple  beauty  of  the  low, 
earth-hugging  bungalow  is  just 
coming  into  its  own  for  farm  house 
building,  since  farmers  began  to  realize 
the  advantage  of  keeping  a  year-round 
hired  man  with  a  house  of  his  own  on  the 
place.  This  means  that  the  farm  home 
need  not  have  a  lot  of  extra  sleeping 
rooms.  It  is  built  for  the  family,  and  at- 
tractiveness and  comfort  are  the  first 
consideration,  so  the  big,  showy  house  is 
losing  favor  and  the  builder  looks  around 
for  a  snug,  homelike,  individual  type  of 
bungalow. 


for  Farm  Bungalows:  by 
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A    suggestive    type    for    a    hired    man's    house    on    the 
farm.     This  is  built  of  cement  blocks. 
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Floor   plans  for   the   hired    man's   house   shown    on    the   left. 


THE  LOW,   BROAD  TYPE. 

The  first  illustration  given  here  shows 
a  good  style  for  building  on  a  hill.  A  tall 
narrow  house  set  on  a  high  level  is  so 
much  after  the  plan  of  a  lighthouse  as  to 
be  constantly  suggesting  storms  and 
windy  nights.  The  more  closely  the  lines 
follow  the  ground,  the  more  sheltered  and 
substantial  will  be  the  appearance.  In 
this  case  the  combination  of  cement  blocks 
and  weather  boarding,  the  broad  front 
and  novel  arrangement  of  windows  and 
porches  add  a  pleasing  piquancy  to  the 
general  solid,  snug  effect. 

In  making  an  interior  plan  for  a  house 
of  this  type  we  have  to  arrange  for  all 
the  rooms  on  the  one  floor,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  bedrooms  and  bathroom  will 
be  conveniently  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  house.  To  do  this  it  is  better  to  have 
two  halls  although  the  hall  leading  from 
the  living-room  to  the  kitchen  might  be 
dispensed  with  if  we  did  not  mind  making 
a  passage  way  of  the  dining-room.  The 
living-room  as  shown  in  the  plan  has  so 
many  little  nooks  that  it  offers  excellent 
possibilities  for  cosy  effects  in  the  furnish- 
ing. It  is  separated  from  the  dining-room 
by  a  pair  of  swing  doors,  preferably 
paneled  with  small  panes  of  glass.  The 
deep  bay-windows  in  the  living-room  and 
dining-room  with  fancy  upper  sashes,  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  house.  The  kitchen  is  also 
a  sunny  room  lighted  from  two  sides  and 
opening  on  to  the  side  porch  which  serves 
the  dining-room  as  well. 

This  plan  of  the  living  and  working 
rooms,  with  a  hall  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
living-room,  gives  a  very  convenient  ar- 
rangement, isolating  the  sleeping  quar- 
ters as  well  as  could  be  desired.  The  only 
communication  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  house  is  through  the  one  door  between 
the  two  halls.  The  hall  running  along 
the  bedrooms  is  L-shaped,  going  right 
back  to  the  outside  wall  in  order  to  get 
light  from  a  window.  The  short  hall  will 
have  to  be  lighted  through  a  glass  panel 
in  the  door  at  one  end,  preferably  the 
door  from  the  living-room.  The  bathroom 
being  just  back  of  the  kitchen  with  the 
sink  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition 


wall,     gives    a    very    simple     plumbing 
system. 

THE  "TWO-STOREY"  BUNGALOW. 

The  second  illustration  shows  an  en- 
tirely different  type  of  house,  which  is 
really  not  a  bungalow  at  all  since  it  has 
two  floors,  but  because  the  lines  of  the 
roof  seem  to  want  to  come  down  to  the 
ground,  it  would  be  popularly  classed  as  a 
bungalow.  This  is  one  of  the  quaintest, 
old-fashioned  models  to  be  found  any- 
where. The  striking  simplicity  of  the 
walls  and  roof,  the  rough  stone  chimney 


Ground  floor  plan  for  the  two-storey  house 
snoivu   on   page  2G. 


and  foundation,  the  brown  stucco  walls, 
the  boxed  lattice-windows  and  the  dormer 
casements,  the  heavy  wooden  portico  over 
the  door  and  the  built-on  sun-room  make 
this  an  ideal  type  for  an  artistic  farm 
home. 

The  bedrooms  being  on  the  second  floor, 
the  layout  of  the  rooms  downstairs  is  very 
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Second  floor  plan  for  the  same  house. 


simple.  The  front  door  opens  into  a  hall 
with  the  living-room  on  one  side,  the  din- 
ing-room on  the  other,  and  the  kitchen 
at  the  back.  The  office  at  the  back  of 
the  living-room,  and  the  little  hall  off  the 
kitchen  to  be  used  as  a  coat  closet,  are  im- 
portant features.  This  hallway  makes  a 
fairly  direct  connection  between  the  liv- 
ing-room and  the  kitchen  and  office,  at  the 
same  time  giving  privacy  in  each  room. 
The  sun-room,  which  could  be  used  as  a 
conservatory  or  sewing  room  or  nursery 
is  another  valuable  port  of  the  house. 
Especially  is  a  sun-room  off  the  kitchen 
worth  having  in  a  home  where  there  are 
young  children.  It  makes  a  bright  play- 
room, or  a  fresh-air  sleeping  place  for 
the  baby,  out  of  the  way  of  the  kitchen 
work,  but  conveniently  near  for  the 
mother's  attention.  The  back  porch  is  an- 
other blessing  to  the  housekeeper  who 
likes  to  do  some  of  her  work  out  of  doors 
in  warm  weather. 

The  floor  plan  upstairs  explains  itself. 
A  great  deal  of  floor  space  appears  to  be 
taken  up  in  closet  room,  but,  of  course, 
this  is  necessary  where  the  slope  of  the 
roof  allows  little  head  room. 

AN   "OLD   PEOPLE'S"  COTTAGE. 

There  is  a  big  field  for  the  architect  in 
planning  and  designing  a  good  style  of 
home  for  the  older  people  who  live  alone 
and  do  not  care  to  do  a  great  deal  of  en- 
tertaining. The  practice  of  "dividing  the 
house"  when  the  son  who  takes  charge  of 
the  farm  brings  his  wife  home,  may  work 
all  right  in  a  few  cases,  but  it  is  not  gener- 
ally considered  a  good  plan,  and  if  the 
older  people  want  to  stay  on  the  farm 
(where  they  would,  in  most  cases  be  hap- 
.  pier  than  living  in  town) ,  it  may  be  more 
practical  to  build  a  small  house  for  them- 
selves and  leave  the  larger,  equipped- 
for-work  place  for  the  younger  family. 

While  the  new  house  need  not  be  large, 
it  should  have  every  provision  for  comfort 
and  convenience.  A  cottage  is  better  than 
a  house  with  stairs  to  climb,  and  it  is  also 
easier  to  get  a  snug,  attractive  exterior 
in  the  cottage  type.  The  illustration  gives 
a  good  model  in  stucco,  although  the  de- 
sign could  be  carried  out  equally  well  in 
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Layout   for   the    broad    type   or   bungalow    shown    on 
page  26. 
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Layout  suggested  for  the  old   people's  cottage  shown 
on   page  26. 


brick  or  stone  or  cement.  In  making  the 
interior  layout  we  might  have  left  the 
house  about  four  feet  narrower,  but  the 
kitchen  and  sitting-room  will  be  more 
cheerful  rooms  as  they  are. 

The  front  door  opens  from  the  porch 
directly  into  a  large  room  to  be  used  as 
living-room  and  dining-room  combined. 
The  large  bay  window  taking  in  the  whole 
end  of  the  room,  and  the  brick  fire  place, 
make  this  a  very  pleasant  spot.  A  house 
for  old  people  should  have  a  fireplace  if 
possible.  There  comes  a  time  in  every- 
one's life,  if  they  live  long  enough,  when 
the  reminiscences  that  come  back  with 
shifting  pictures  in  an  open  fire,  make  up 
the  best  part  of  the  days.  Another  rea- 
son for  the  fireplace  is  its  value  as  a 
ventilator.    People    who   have    sometime 


lived  in  a  house  of  the  fifty-years-ago  type 
with  open  air  spaces  around  the  doors  and 
windows,  are  usually  not  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  modern  fresh-air  ideas,  and  a 
fireplace  provides  a  constant  change  of 
air  even  with  closed  windows. 

For  the  sake  of  privacy,  the  front  bed- 
room is  not  entered  directly  from  the  sit- 
ting-room. A  door  opens  into  a  little 
square  hall  which  forms  the  central  pas- 
sage-way of  the  house.  By  having  every 
room,  bedrooms,  bathroom,  kitchen  and 
sitting-room  open  into  this  hall  we  have  a 
good  isolation  of  the  sleeping  quarters 
from  the  living  part  of  the  house,  without 
waste  of  floor  space  or  unnecessary  tra- 
veling. The  kitchen,  which  opens  directly 
into  the  dining-room,  is  planned  to  make 
work  easy,  with  a  sink  against  the  wall 


separating  it  from  the  bathroom,  a  dumb- 
waiter, and  a  back  porch.  The  cellar 
stairs  goes  down  from  this  room,  but  the 
dumb-waiter  will  save  most  of  the  trips 
up  and  down. 

THE  HIRED-MAN'S  HOUSE. 

Many  simple  plans  might  be  given  for 
the  hired-man's  cottage.  The  type  shown 
here  is  intended  more  for  the  large  farm 
where  several  men  are  kept  during  the 
busy  season,  and  where  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  arrange  with  the  wife  of  the  year- 
round  man  to  board  the  extra  hands,  or 
some  of  them.  This  explains  the  reason 
for  the  large  amount  of  space  given  to 
sleeping  rooms.  We  have  not  omitted  the 
bathroom  in  this  house,  because  this  is  no 
luxury  on  the  farm  equipped  with  a  good 
water  system. 


Cost  of  Milk   Production 

//  a  Cow  Eats  $50  and  Milks  $40,  Does  it  Pay? 


DAIRYING  is  a  most  profitable  busi- 
ness for  the  farmer.  Nevertheless, 
like  all  business  operations,  there 
are  many  failures  and  many  people  work- 
ing hard  with  their  bodies,  and  getting 
very  little  money  back.  For  such  men  and 
for  those  who  are  trying  to  arrive  at  a 
business  basis  for  their  work,  this  article 
is  interesting. 

The  study  of  the  cost  of  milk  produc- 
tion has  received  considerable  discus- 
sion in  the  years  gone  by,  but  it  has  been 
within  comparatively  recent  times  that 
any  large  amount  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production 
other  than  that  of  feed.  The  old  assump- 
tion that  the  value  of  manure,  skim  milk, 
and  calf  will  pay  the  costs  of  production 
other  than  feed  is  not,  the  new  investi- 
gators assert,  in  accord  with  fact.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  itemize  these 
other  costs  of  production  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  cost  accounting  is  conducted  in  the 
factory,  but  there  have  been  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  and  there  is  consider- 
able question  in  the  minds  of  many  men 
as  to  whether  this  system  of  analysis  can 
be  applied  to  the  farm  and  dairy  business 
as  it  is  now  conducted  on  all  but  a  few 
farms. 


Dr.  Lindsey  of  the  Massachusetts  Sta- 
tion reports  that  the  station  herd,  com- 
posed largely  of  Jerseys,  produced  131 
yearly  records  in  the  fifteen  years  from 
1896  to  1911.  The  yearly  averages  for 
these  cows  were  as  follows:  6,036  lbs.  of 
milk;  cost  of  feed,  $90.04;  fixed  charges, 
after  deducting  $17  for  value  of  manure 
and  calf,  estimated  at  $56.  This  makes 
the  total  cost  of  production  $2.42  per  hun- 
dred lbs.,  and  the  cost  per  quart,  5.45 
cents. 

The  Connecticut  Station  reports  124 
records  of  grade  cows  of  all  breeds  for  the 
five  years  from  1907  to  1911.  These  cows 
averaged  6,379  lbs.  milk  at  a  feed  cost  of 
$84,  and  the  fixed  charges  were  estimated 
at  $50,  after  deducting  $15  for  value  of 
manure  and  calf.  This  would  bring  the 
cost  per  hundred  pounds  to  $2.12,  and  the 
cost  per  quart  to  4.78  cents. 

The  New  Jersey  Station  in  1909  found 
that  the  cost  of  the  milk  produced  by  its 
31  head  of  grade  cows  of  all  dairy  breeds 
to  be  as  follows:  Average  production, 
8,661  lbs.  of  milk;  cost  of  feed,  $121.60; 
fixed  charges,  with  no  deduction  for  value 
of  manure  and  calf,  $70.22;  cost  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  $2.21;  cost  per  quart,  4.98 
cents. 


In  1908,  Dr.  Voorhees  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Station  arrived  at  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion upon  a  somewhat  different  basis,  esti- 
mating that  a  40-cow  dairy,  producing 
7,500  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  be  $2.20  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  4.83  cents  per  quart. 

In  the  analysis  of  figures  on  the  pro- 
duction and  cost  of  milk,  as  shown  by  a 
New  Hampshire  cow  testing  association 
comprising  26  herds,  326  cows,  Professor 
Rasmussen  deduces  the  following:  Aver- 
age production,  6,170  lbs.  of  milk;  cost  of 
feed,  $73.03;  fixed  charges,  after  deduct- 
ing $18  for  value  of  manure  and  calf, 
$56.70;  cost  per  hundred  pounds,  $1.93; 
cost  per  quart,  4.2  cents. 

In  his  bulletin,  "Cow  Index  of  Keep  and 
Profit,"  published  in  1909,  Professor 
Fraser  of  Illinois  estimates  that  a  cow 
producing  6,000  lbs.  of  milk  will  consume 
$42  worth  of  feed  and  that  the  fixed 
charges,  after  deducting  $20  for  value  of 
manure  and  calf,  will  amount  to  $12.54. 
Using  these  figures,  we  find  that  the  total 
cost  of  production  will  amount  in  this 
case  to  91  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or 
2  cents  per  quart. 


Making  Farming  Pay:  by  w.  l.  smith 

W here  Farmers  Get  $1,000,000  Annually  in  Returns  From  Their  Intensive  Crops. 


PRINCE  EDWARD 
County  has  an  as- 
sessed area  sufficient 
only  to  make  2,340  one 
hundred-acre  farms.  Still, 
the  farmers  of  that  county 
are  producing  nearly  one 
million  dollars  of  value 
every  year  in  canning 
crops  and  cheese  alone. 
That  they  are  attaining 
guch  remarkable  results  is 
largely  due  to  their  adapt- 
ability. It  is  doubtful  if  in 
any  other  county  of  the 
province  people  have 
shown  equal  readiness  in 
suiting  their  operations  to 
changing  conditions. 

Some    sixty    odd    years 
ago  the  people  of  Prince 
Edward  were  not  farmers 
at  all,  at  least  a  consider- 
able part  of  them  were  not. 
They  were  fishermen,  and 
marvelous    tales    are    still 
told  of  the  catches  made 
along  the  shore  line  between  Wellington 
and  the  Sand  Banks  in  the  days  of  the 
fathers  or  grandfathers  of  the  present 
generation. 

A.  A.  Morden  tells  one  of  these  stories. 
His  father,  when  a  lad,  formed  part  of  a 
boat's  crew  in  a  night's  fishing  off  the 
shore  near  Wellington.  The  proceeds  of 
the  haul  were  divided  on  the  basis  of  in- 
terest in  the  boat  and  outfit  used  and  on 
service  rendered.  The  Morden  of  that 
day  was  entitled  merely  to  a  "hand 
share,"  that  is  the  share  due  him  for 
labor  alone.  The  "hand  share"  in  this 
case  amounted  to  a  heaped  up  wagon  load 
of  white  fish  and  lake  trout. 

Robt.  McDonald  took  part  in  another 
of  the  old-time  fishing  ventures.  His 
party  had  a  net  100  rods  long  and  60  feet 
deep  in  the  centre.  When  the  crew  started 
to  haul  in  the  net  it  was  found  so  full  of 
fish  that  it  could  not  be  taken  up  and  so 
had  to  be  dragged  in  shore  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  literally  loaded  for  its  en- 
tire length  and  depth  with  the  spoil  of 
the  waters. 

But,  as  time  went  on,  the  fish  taken 
decreased  in  size  and  numbers  and  eventu- 
ally practically  disappeared  altogether. 

Then  the  people  turned  to  the  growing 
of  spring  wheat  and  at  first  bumper  crops 
were  secured.  In  time  the  midge  came 
and  wheat  production  became  as  unpro- 
fitable as  the  working  of  the  depleted 
fisheries. 

Barley  came  next  and  the  soil  yielded 
as  abundantly  of  this  as  it  had  of  spring 
wheat.  Moreover  American  breweries 
just  across  the  lake  furnished  a  profitable 
market  within  easy  reach.  Every  day  in 
fall  a  procession  of  farm  teams  poured 
into  the  port  of  Wellington  where 
schooners  were  loading  and  at  any  hour 
white  winged  flyers  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  American  side  could  be  seen 
dotting  the  shimmering  sruface  of  Lake 


View  of  J.  W.  Hyatt's  Sons'  canning  factory.  It  stands  on  shore  of 
West  Lake,  just  behind  the  family  residence.  It  was  built,  equipped  and 
owned  by  two  boys,  represents  an  investment  of  $25,000,  and  was  started  with 
two  women  and  one  car  of  output,  now  its  output  is  30  cars  a  year. 

This  is  the  second  and  last  article  on  intensive  farming  in  Prince  Edicard 
County.  The  first  appeared  in  the  January  issue.  Particular  notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  way  production  returns  were  used.  Barley  farming  produced  $20  to 
$40  per  acre.  Fruit  farming  $100  to  $200  per  acre.  Community  life  is  strength- 
ened. Hospitality  and  thrift  mark  the  farm  homes  of  this  country.  Also  a  fish 
story  enters  into  the  tale. — Editor. 


Ontario.  The  McKinley  tariff  crippled 
this  industry  and  the  Dingley  tariff  gave 
it  the  coup  de  grace. 

Next  Prince  Edward  county  farmers 
began  growing  those  special  varieties  of 
peas  that  are  used  for  seed  but  after  a 
few  years  the  weevil  put  an  end  to  this 
line. 

It  was  then  that  a  turn  was  made  to 
dairying  and  to  "Herb."  Williams  is  given 
the  credit  of  leading  the  way  in  this  de- 
parture. He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  black  and  white  marking  that  is  now 
seen  in  almost  every  barn  yard  in  the 
county.  Coincident  with  this  Wellington 
Boulter  pioneered  the  way  for  the  can- 
ning industry  and  side  by  side  these  two 
industries — dairying  and  canning — have 
steadily  progressed  towards  the  splendid 
position  attained  to-day. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  "adaptability"  of 
the  people  of  Prince  Edward  county. 
There  is  another  feature  that  is  equally 
prominent  down  there.  That  is  what  I 
may  call  the  "neighborhood  spirit."  Out- 
side of  the  Innisfil  of  the  old  days,  and  the 
Clarke  and  Darlington  of  to-day,  there  is 
no  section  in  which  I  have  found  the  spirit 


A  farmer's  residence  in  the  country  where 
farmers  manufacture  their  output.  A.  A. 
Morden's  at  Wellington. 


o  f  "neighborhood"  s  o 
strongly  developed  as  it  is 
in  Prince  Edward.  You 
never,  or  at  least  hardly 
ever,  hear  "Mr."  or  "Mrs." 
down  there.  It  is  Mary, 
and  Tom,  and  John,  with 
friendly  gossip  by  the  fire- 
side at  night  or  on  the 
roadside  in  midday. 

An  excellent  illustration 
of  the  social  life  that  exists 
may  be  seen  in  West  Lake 
Settlement.  There  is  on  one 
farm  there  an  old-fash- 
ioned bake  oven,  standing 
out  in  the  open,  that  has 
been  there  for  well  on  to  a 
century.  In  all  that  time 
this  oven  has  been  used  by 
four  or  five  families  in 
common  for  the  family 
bakings. 

The  growth  of  truck 
farming,  with  the  change 
from  a  production  of  $20 
and  $40  to  $100  and  $200 
per  acre,  and  the  consequent  crowding 
of  the  people  upon  the  land  has  tend- 
ed to  a  further  development  of  this 
community  life.  The  extent  to  which 
this  crowding,  with  no  approach  to  the 
overcrowding  characteristic  of  a  city, 
has  gone  on  is  well  illustrated  in  West 
Lake  Settlement.  There  is  no  cross-roads 
village  there,  merely  a  bit  of  rural  high- 
way, but  still  this  bit  of  rural  highway 
looks  more  like  a  straggling  village  street 
than  a  piece  of  country  road.  On  a  stretch 
of  three  and  a  half  miles  no  less  than 
sixty-five  families  are  located.  The  homes 
are  not  huddled  together.  Each  is  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  plot  of  ground  running 
from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  up  and  for  all 
members  of  the  family  there  is  profitable 
employment  in  the  growing  or  gathering 
of  truck  crops  and  in  the  factories  where 
the  truck  is  prepared  for  market.  The 
roadside  is  lined  with  maples  and  elms, 
the  front  fences  have  disappeared  and 
lawns  run  right  out  to  the  roadway.  That, 
with  schools,  churches,  telephones  and 
daily  mail  delivery  provides  the  basis  of 
an  almost  ideal  rural  life.  All  that  is  lack- 
ing is  an  electric  light  and  power  service 
and  that  will  come  in  good  time.  The 
conditions  which  exist  along  this  little 
strip  of  roadway  prevail  more  or  less 
along  the  whole  eleven  miles  from  Picton 
to  the  Sand  Banks. 

There  is  still  another  characteristic 
that  is  strikingly  manifest  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward. This  is  the  saving  habit  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  live  well  but  they  also  provide 
for  the  inevitable  rainy  day.  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Wellington,  Mr.  Morden  tells  me, 
practically  every  family  has  its  bank  ac- 
count, while  Mr.  Hyatt,  Jr.,  assures  me 
that  the  bulk  of  the  returns  from  toma- 
toes, peas  and  corn  go  into  the  same  re- 
pository. Naturally,  under  these  circum- 
stances poverty  and  want  are  almost  un- 
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known.  Wellington  and  Bloomfield  have 
only  one  case  each  of  poverty  and  these 
oases  are  due  to  unavoidable  misfortunes. 
in  the  county  house  of  refuge  there  are 
but  thirty-one  inmates. 

The  canning  industry  and  dairying  are 
not  solely  responsible  for  the  happy  con- 
dition that  exists  in  this  respect.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  development  of  these  lines 
something  else  has  gone  on  as  well.  This 
is  the  growth  of  local  prohibition.  At  one 
time  Prince  Edward  county  had  about  as 
many  drinking  places  as  other  parts  of 
Ontario  possessed  at  the  same  time.  The 
village  of  Wellington  alone  once  had  no 
less  than  four  taverns.  Bloomfield,  where 
the  Quaker  element  is  much  in  evidence, 
appears  to  have  led  the  way  in  reform. 
That  village  abolished  the  bar  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  Other  places  began  to 
follow  suit,  Wellington  coming  up  near 
the  end  of  the  procession  some  four  or  five 
years  ago.  To-day  the  only  bars  to  be 
found  in  the  county  are  in  the  town  of 
of  Picton.  To  the  steady  growth  of  local 
prohibition  and  the  development  of  the 
canning  industry  are  attributed  by  those 
best  informed  on  the  situation  the  excel- 
lent position  in  which  Prince  Edward 
finds  itself  to-day,  as  to  abundance  of 
comfort  and  absence  of  poverty. 

OLD  BARLEY  DAYS. 

I  spoke  a  while  ago  of  the  stream  of 
teams  which  daily  poured  into  Wellington 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  in  the  old  barley 
days.  In  the  same  season  of  the  year 
streams  of  teams  may  still  be  seen  but 
they  are  carrying  another  sort  of  product 
now — rich,  red  tomatoes  in  wooden  crates. 
Later  on  in  the  season  other  teams  may 
be  seen,  going  in  an  opposite  direction. 
These  are  hauling  manure  from  neigh- 
boring villages  to  surrounding  farms  in 
preparation  for  more  tomatoes. 

Manure  counts  in  more  ways  than  one 
in  tomato  growing.  Well  manured  land 
not  only  gives  larger  yields  of  better 
quality,  but  the  tomatoes  grown  on  such 
land  are  more  easily  peeled  than  are  to- 
matoes produced  on  soil  not  so  prepared. 
Indeed,  Harry  Hyatt  tells  me  that  he  can 
see  by  the  way  tomatoes  peel  in  the  fac- 
tory whether  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
grown  was  manured  or  not.  He  even 
makes  it  a  condition  of  his  contracts  that 
the  land  shall  be  manured. 

Will  Prince  Edward's  canning  industry 
endure  or  will  it  in  time  disappear  as 
others  of  the  county's  industries  of  the 
past  have  disappeared?  Uncle  John 
Hyatt  declares  that  development  in  this 
line  has  already  reached  the  stage  that 
other  authorities  see  in  apple-growing. 
He  says  there  is  enough  acreage  now  in 
tomatoes,  and  enough  factories  to  put  up 
the  product,  to  make  the  output  of  the 
canning  industry  as  plentiful  relatively 
as  apples  were  last  fall.  He  believes,  how- 
ever, that  Prince  Edward  is  in  a  better 
position  than  other  sections  in  which  the 
industry  has  found  root  to  meet  the  con- 
dition he  feels  has  been  reached.  The  Do- 
minion Canners  have  eight  factories  in 
the  county.  The  fourteen  other  factories 
are  independent.  That  means  competition. 
As  a  result  of  this  competition  35  cents 
per  bushel  was  paid  in  Prince  Edward  last 


season  while  30  cents  was  the  highest 
price  I  heard  of  elsewhere.  Uncle  John 
expects  25  to  27  cents  to  be  the  ruling 
prices  in  other  sections  next  season  and 
this  he  counts  on  to  reduce  the  acreage  in 
those  sections  and  thus  give  Prince  Ed- 
ward an  opportunity  of  going  on  much  as 
now  until  demand  once  more  comes  up 
with  supply. 

But,  whatever  the  future  may  hold  in 
this  respect,  there  need  be  no  fear  for  a 
people  who  show  so  much  adaptability 
and  enterprise  as  the  people  of  Prince 
Edward  have  shown.  If  canning  fails  they 
will  turn  to  other  lines  as  they  have  al- 
ready turned  from  whitefish  to  wheat, 
from  wheat  to  barley,  from  barley  to  seed 
>peas  and  from  seed  peas  to  canning  and 
dairying. 

BIG  PROFITS  IN  POULTRY. 

Perhaps  the  next  great  development 
will  be  in  poultry.  Interest  in  this  line 
is,  indeed,  being  shown  already.  Harry 
Hyatt  had  a  flock  of  forty-five  hens  last 
year  which  cost  $45  for  feeding.  From 
this  flock  he  sold  $90-worth  of  eggs  and 
produced  for  home  use  $15-worth  more. 
He  raised  in  addition  enough  pullets  to 
replace  the  old  flock  besides  "canning" 
55  pounds  of  cockerels. 

"Canning,"  you  say?  That  introduces 
another  feature  in  Prince  Edward  county 
life.  When  I  was  at  the  Hyatt  home  last 
November  Mrs.  Hyatt  was  canning 
chicken  for  home  use.  How  did  she  do  it? 
The  chickens  were  killed,  dressed,  cut  up 
and  put  in  cans  exactly  similar  to  those 
in  which  the  "Sunset"  brand  of  tomatoes 
are  canned  in  her  sons'  factory.  The  cans, 
hermetically  sealed  in  the  factory,  were 
then  put  in  a  steam  cooker,  and  the  con- 
tents cooked.  Thus  provision  was  being 
made  for  fresh  chicken  stew,  any  month 
of  the  year,  without  the  expense  of  feed- 
ing the  birds  until  wanted.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  saving  of  time  in  the  busy 
months  of  summer. 

An  illustration :  Last  summer  a  motor 
party  drove  up  to  the  Hyatt  home  shortly 
before  noon.  A  couple  of  cans  of  poultry 
were  opened,  the  contents  warmed  up  and 
a  dinner  such  as  few  hotels  could  equal 
was  ready  in  a  short  time  and  without 
fuss  or  fluster. 

All  farm  homes  have  not  a  canning 
plant  next  door;  but  all  have  gem  jars 
and  what  Mrs.  Hyatt  did  with  cans  other 
housewives  could  do  with  sealers. 

There  is  still  another  development,  and 
a  very  important  one,  which  Prince  Ed- 
ward county  may  witness  in  the  near 
future.  In  a  previous  article  in  this  maga- 
zine I  referred  to  the  Sand  Banks  and 
the  menace  these  are  to  farms  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  banks  begin  at  a  point 
near  the  lower  end  of  West  Lake  and  ex- 
tend some  four  miles  along  the  beach  to- 
wards Wellington.  They  run  from  a  mile 
to  100  yards  in  width  and  at  one  point 
reach  a  height  of  over  200  feet.  They  are 
a  notable  natural  curiosity  and  a  great 
attraction  to  tourists  but  as  they  are 
ever  rolling  inwards  on  the  land  they  are 
a  serious  peril  to  neighboring  farms  which 
they  threaten  in  time  to  bury  under  an 
avalanche  of  sand. 


What  is  at  present  a  prospective  source 
of  serious  loss  may  turn  out  to  be  a  means 
of  enormous  local  profit.  Geography  fa- 
vors this.  At  the  western  end  of  West 
Lake,  and  near  the  western  end  of  the 
banks,  a  narrow  arm  of  sand  until  quite 
recently,  with  the  exception  of  a  tiny 
stream,  separated  West  Lake  from  Lake 
Ontario.  That  arm  of  sand  has  been  cut 
through  by  the  Dominion  Government  and 
piles  are  being  driven  on  each  side.  This 
work  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  good  harbor  at  Wellington.  Inci- 
dentally, it  may  be  the  prelude  to  adding 
nearly  the  whole  of  West  Lake  to  this 
harbor;  and  the  "Banks"  come  right  up 
to  the  shore  of  West  Lake. 

Now  a  company  is  talking  of  using 
these  "Banks"  as  the  raw  material  for  a 
great  brick-making  enterprise.  The  sand, 
with  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  of  lime, 
is  said  to  make  a  brick  that  is  both  hand- 
some and  durable.  In  fact  experiments 
already  made  are  said  to  have  demon- 
strated that  brick  manufactured  from  this 
material  is  at  once  almost  unbreakable 
and  impervious  to  heat.  Those  who  have 
carried  on  the  experiments  say  that  brick 
can  be  made  at  this  point  that  can  be  sold 
at  $4  to  $4.50  per  thousand.  Lime  and 
fuel  can  be  brought  in  by  water  and  the 
finished  product  shipped  by  water  to 
any  point  on  either  side  of  those  great 
water  stretches  extending  from  the  twin 
cities  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
ocean.  It  looks  like  a  most  promising 
venture. 

GREAT  FUTURE  HERE. 

In  any  case  nothing  was  ever  made  in 
vain.  Those  sand  banks,  like  Niagara, 
were  intended  by  Nature  for  more  than 
a  mere  scenic  attraction.  Niagara  has 
been  harnessed  and  its  power  utilized  to 
carry  comforts,  conveniences  and  profits 
to  cities  and  towns  200  miles  and  more 
distant.  Some  day,  and  in  some  way, 
means  will  be  found  for  turning  these 
wonderful  banks  to  profit  as  well  and 
when  that  day  comes  West  Lake  will  be 
the  centre  of  an  industry  rivaling  in  a 
small  measure  that  of  Pittsburg  and 
Prince  Edward  will  be  famous  for  other 
things  than  the  growing  of  truck  crops 
and  the  making  of  records  from  the  black 
and  white. 

Meantime  the  people  of  Prince  Edward 
are  happy  in  their  lot.  Not  only  are  they 
growing  passing  rich  in  truck  farming 
and  dairying  but  their  holdings  are 
steadily  increasing  in  value.  Two  illus- 
trations: One  property  near  West  Lake 
which  changed  hands  a  few  years  ago  at 
$4,000  was  sold  recently  for  $5,000;  an- 
other which  was  bought  not  long  since  for 
$3,200  has  since  been  disposed  of  for 
$5,000.  This  means  that  the  sons  of  to- 
day will  in  the  days  to  come  inherit 
properties  enhanced  in  value  by  the  in- 
dustry and  skill  of  their  fathers. 

A  good  county  is  Prince  Edward,  a  good 
people  live  therein  and  the  prosperity  en- 
joyed by  them  is  but  the  just  reward  of 
industry,  enterprise  and  thrift. 


Old   Biddy's   Revival:   byj 


ustus  Miller 


T he  Farm  Hen  is  Co-Operating  in  Dundas  County,  Ontario,  and   Will  Soon 
Have  Every  Right-of-  Way  to  the  Consumer. 


IN  Dundas  county  bor- 
dering the  St.  Law- 
rence, a  number  of 
farmers  felt  a  need  for 
an  improvement  in  the 
poultry  industry.  The 
stock,  generally,  was 
mongrel,  had  never  been 
selected  to  produce  an 
egg-laying  strain,  was 
not  systematically  graded 
in  regard  to  age  or  per- 
formance. In  short  the 
fowls  were  just  "hens." 
And  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  chickens 
were  and  what  they 
might  have  been  meant 
loss  for  the  farmers. 

Then  no  particular  care 
was  practised  by  the 
average  farmer  to  keep 
the  produce  in  the  best 
condition.  The  eggs  were 
not  always  gathered 
promptly,  were  sold  re- 
gardless of  size,  color, 
shape  or  condition,  were 
held  indefinitely,  often  in 
places  unlikely  to  im- 
prove the  disposition  of 
an  egg.  In  short  an  egg 
only  had  to  be  an  "egg" — 
even  if  bad  it  still  qualified.  And  the 
local  grocery  had  to  take  them  or  lose 
the  farmer's  trade.  This  condition  of 
affairs  constituted  the  second  loss  borne 
by  the  farmers,  for  they  had  to  pay 
for  all  the  bad  eggs  and  indifferent  eggs 
that  the  local  dealers  got  in.  Also  they 
paid  for  the  candlers  who  examined  and 
graded  the  eggs.  Worse  still  the  farmer 
who  did  try  to  put  up  an  honest  and  high- 
class  product  had  to  bear  the  losses  with 
the  careless  ones. 

Another  important  loss  was  caused  by 
the  methods  of  marketing.  First  the 
local  .grocer  took  them.  He  didn't  make 
much  upon  the  eggs  themselves,  but  he 
stood  to  gain  by  the  farmers'  trade  and 
by  the  cash  receipts 
from  the  wholesal- 
er. If  they  went  di- 
rectly to  the  whole- 
saler, they  were 
graded,  the  afore- 
mentioned losses 
and  expenses  in  the 
grading  being 
borne  by  the  pro- 
ducers in  smaller 
prices,  and  were 
sold  to  retailers  at 
rofit.  The  latter 
turned  them  over 
again,  at  a  profit,  to 
the  consumers.    So 


A   PHENOMENAL,   EGG    PRODUCER. 

Queen  Utana,  a  single  comb  White  Leghorn  hen  bred  and  owned  by  the 
Utah  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  In  five  years  she  laid  816  eggs, 
a  record  which  her  owner  thinks  has  never  been  equaled.  She  is  one  of 
a  flock  in  which  the  Utah  station  is  studying  the  inheritance  of  egg  produc- 
tion.— Courtesy  Journal  of  Heredity. 


that  an  egg  that  was  bought  in  Morris- 
burg  for  perhaps  two  cents  was  sold  in 
Montreal  for  maybe  six  cents.  And  this 
was  bad  for  the  farmer  for  he  lost  at 
every  turn,  bad  for  the  local  grocer  for 
the  cash  trade  of  the  farmers  would  have 
been  better  in  the  long  run  for  him,  and 
it  was  bad  for  the  consumer  because, 
whatever  the  cause,  he  had  to  pay  the 
highest  price.  The  wholesaler  didn't  lose 
and  the  retailer  usually  won.  This  was  the 
situation  in  Dundas,  as  a  few  saw  it  in 
1911.  "Archie"  Campbell,  popular  district 
representative,  was  asked  to  look  into 
the  matter.  He  secured  Prof.  Elford  to 
address  a  meeting.  Andrew  Broder,  M.P., 
always  an  enthusiast,  took  part  and  asked 


QUEEN  UTANA  AND  HER  PRODUCE. 

In  the  first  year  of  her  test,  she  laid  19o  eggs,  in  the  second  year  193,  third  year  138, 
fourth  year  161,  fifth  year  128;  total  production  in  five  years  816  eggs.  The  Utah  station 
believes  tests  of  egg  production  which  extend  only  over  a  year  or  two  are  likely  to  furnish 
misleading  results,  and  is  accordingly  testing  each  hen  as  long  as  practicable.  So  far  these 
tests  have  failed  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  inheritance  of  the  egg-laying  character  Is 
Mendelian   in  nature. 


R.  H.  Ashton,  of  Morris- 
burg,  to  speak.  The  up- 
shot of  the  agitation  was 
the  formation  of  a  co- 
operative society  for  the 
production  of  better  eggs 
and  poultry,  more  of 
them,  and  for  the  more 
profitable  marketing  of 
the  same  when  produced. 

This  was  occasioned  in 
no  small  part  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Ashton.  Of 
English  birth  and  train- 
ing he  had  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  handling 
of  poultry  products  in  the 
Old  Country.  In  1902  he 
came  to  Morrisburg.  He 
built  up  a  considerable 
business  producing  poul- 
try and  eggs,  established 
a  large  milk-fattening 
plant  and  became  an  egg 
buyer  for  a  large  whole- 
sale house.  At  the  first 
meeting  he  explained  the 
English  and  Danish 
methods  o  f  marketing 
and  gave  the  wholesalers' 
point  of  view. 

A  committee  meeting 
was  called  shortly  after 
the  opening  meeting,  upon  February 
18th,  1911.  This  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral organization  meeting  upon  March 
11th.  At  this  time  four  small  societies 
were  organized,  having  a  total  member- 
ship of  48. 

Each  member  agreed  to  grade  up  his 
stock  and  to  take  better  care  of  his  eggs. 
A  stamp  was  provided  with  which  to 
stamp  the  eggs.  The  latter  were  then 
sent  directly  to  the  wholesaler. 

Many  obstacles  were  encountered  both 
within  and  without  the  associations,  but 
on  the  whole  the  gains  made  were  satis- 
factory. In  1912  six  societies  were  or- 
ganized with  a  membership  of  150.  By 
1913,  twelve  had  been  formed  with  a  to- 
tal of  360  members, 
which  has  increased 
this  year  to  fifteen 
branches  with  450 
members. 

The  increase  in 
business  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in 
the  years  1911  to 
1913,  14,000,  29,000 
and  126,000  eggs 
brought  three,  eight 
and  twenty-eight 
thousand  dollars 
respectively,  the  es- 
mate  for  1914  being 
$50,000. 
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The  ordinary  farm  flock  on  Robert  Fann- 
ing's  farm  in  Bruce  County.  Barred  Rocks 
lead  as  farm  favorites. 


HOW  THEY  PULLED  OUT  THE   STINGER. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  society,  Mr. 
Campbell  was  president,  while  Mr.  Ash- 
ton  acted  as  secretary.  At  the  present 
time  Mr.  Charles  H.  Murphy  is  president. 
Mr.  Ashton  has  acted  as  secretary  each 
year  and  in  a  great  measure  has  been  the 
leader  of  the  association. 

The  increase  in  business  and  the  ever 
widening  scope  of  the  association  has  led 
to  changes  in  the  organization.  At  the 
present  time  each  branch  has  an  execu- 
tive committee  controlling  its  local  af- 
fairs. This  consists  of  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary-treasurer  and  three 
other  members.  A  general  meeting  is 
held  each  year  in  the  month  of  January 
for  the  election  of  the  committee  and  the 
transaction  of  other  business.  Special 
meetings  are  called  as  deemed  necessary. 
Each  member  is  called  upon  to  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
cents.  All  the  members  agree  to  sell  all  the 
eggs  produced  by  their  own  hens — home 
consumption,  setting  eggs  and  accidently 
found,  small  or  ill-shaped  eggs  excepted — 
in  a  manner  and  on  the  days  decided  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  local  price 
is  paid  to  the  members  as  the  eggs  are 
delivered  and  the  margin  between  that 
and  the  sale  price  is  held,  and  after  ex- 
penses are  paid,  is  refunded  in  monthly 
installments.  All  eggs  are  stamped  and 
inferior  eggs  are  traced  to  the  producer 
who  is  paid  accordingly.  The  branch 
also  makes  arrangements  with  members 
who  are  willing  to  keep  pens  of  pure-bred 
birds  to  supply  them  eggs  for  hatching 
or  stock  birds  at  reasonable  prices. 

These  several  branches,  formed  of 
members  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  are 
united  and  are  known  as  the  Dundas  Co- 
operative Egg  and  Poultry  Association. 
At  the  head  is  a  central  executive  commit- 
tee composed  of  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer  and  these  three 
officers  of  each  branch.  They  have  power 
to  appoint  such  paid  officers  as  are 
thought  advisable  and  to  put  through  any 
business  that  affects  the  business  of  the 
whole  association.  Each  branch  has  local 
control  however.  For  every  member  en- 
rolled the  several  branches  pay  an  affili- 
ation fee  of  ten  cents  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee. The  annual  meeting  is  held  during 
the  first  week  in  February  in  each  year. 
The  objects  of  the  association  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  constitution  are  to  encour- 


age the  improvement  of  stock  and  the 
practice  of  more  skilful  management,  to 
afford  the  members  assistance  and  in- 
formation in  producing  eggs  and  poultry 
and  in  marketing  the  produce,  to  secure 
lectures  and  practical  instruction  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,,  to  pro- 
mote interest  in  the  production  of  poultry 
and  eggs  for  the  winter  markets  and  to 
buy  poultry  supplies  co-operatively. 

DIFFICULTIES  MAKE  FOR  SUCCESS. 

jf'Of  course  we  have  met  many  diffi- 
culties in  this  work,"  stated  Mr.  Ashton. 
"If  there  were  no  difficulties  the  associa- 
tion would  not  be  necessary.  However, 
prospects  are  not  dull.  Greater  attention 
is  paid  now  to  poultry  than  previously 
and  the  influence  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  given  their  support  to  the  associa- 
tion has  been  manifested  by  increases  in 
the  number  of  fowls  kept  in  their  immedi- 
ate districts,  with  improvement  in  meth- 
ods of  management  adopted.  A  gentle- 
man in  speaking  of  our  work  recently  said 
to  me,  '1  feel  sure  you  would  be  gratified 
if  you  could  grasp  the  amount  of  extra 
interest  taken  in  poultry-keeping  since  the 
first  meeting  in  this  district.'  That  is 
cheering.  But  we  are  a  long  way  from 
perfection  yet." 

"What  are  your  chief  difficulties?"  I 
asked. 

"Within  our  association  we  have  two 
that  have  caused  some  trouble.  Each 
branch  has  been  shipping  its  own  output 
in  the  past.  While  this  was  necessary  in 
the  early  stages  it  has  made  marketing 
more  difficult;  we  really  were  competing 
within  our  association  as  far  as  market- 
ing went. 

"Then  we  have  found  many  of  the  mem- 
bers slow  to  act  in  improving  their  flocks 
and  the  methods  of  handling  eggs.  We 
aim  constantly  to  produce  a  higher-class 
product.  That  is  one  of  the  foundations 
of  success.  In  such  a  large  association  of 
so  few  years  growth,  our  educational  cam- 
paign could  hardly  be  expected  to  bring 
all  members  up  to  standard.  Many  yet 
do  not  fully  understand  the  real  value  of 
clean,  fresh  eggs.  However,  the  quality 
has  been  and  is  on  the  up-grade." 

Difficulty  in  marketing  satisfactorily 
has  caused  much  trouble  also.   The  profits 


over  the  current  prices  have  ranged  from 
one  to  six  cents  a  dozen,  but  local  dealers 
have  not  taken  kindly  to  the  association. 
The  wholesalers  seem  to  fear  what  it  may 
lead  to,  too.  So  far  the  latter  have  re- 
ceived the  output.  There  have  been  cases 
in  which  the  association  disagreed  with 
the  classification  of  the  wholesalers  and 
others  in  which  numbers  were  not  re- 
turned accurately.  Altogether  the  whole- 
salers have  not  given  perfect  satisfaction. 
To  overcome  the  grading  question,  the 
association,  aided  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment finally  have  established  a  can- 
dling station  of  their  own  upon  Mr.  Ash- 
ton's  property  near  the  outskirts  of  Mor- 
i  isburg.  Here  the  entire  output  of  the 
various  branches  are  candled  and  graded 
by  experts.  But  it  seems  that  a  co-opera- 
tive association  will  have  trouble  with  a 
candling  outfit.  It  will  be  difficult  to  sell 
to  wholesalers,  at  any  rate,  by  grade,  for 
they  wish  to  grade  the  eggs  again  them- 
selves. Retailers  would  buy,  probably, 
according  to  the  association's  returns,  but 
very  often  they  wish  to  buy  on  time.  Then 
too,  cold  storage  facilities  would  be  neces- 
sary to  cater  to  the  retail  trade. 

CHEAPER  FOOD AND  LARGER  PROFITS. 

"And  if  we  must  have  that  why  not  be 
our  own  retailers?"  argued  Mr.  Ashton. 
"That  is  the  solution  of  the  marketing 
problem.  We  have  formed  a  producers' 
co-operative  association,  but  that  is  only 
a  half  measure.  A  combined  producers' 
and  consumers'  association  is  what  we 
must  have  to  attain  the  best  results.  Then 
we  can  produce  our  wares  more  profitably 
and  our  customers  can  buy  more  cheaply. 
We  needn't  confine  the  scheme  to  poultry 
products  either.  We  might  widen  out  into 
all  kinds  of  perishable  products  that  re- 
quire cold  storage  and  after  that  into 
other  agricultural  staples.  We  could  start 
out  at  the  present  time  with  a  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollar  business. 

"And  that  is  just  what  the  Dundas  Co- 
operative Association  is  considering  doing 
right  now,"  concluded  Mr.  Ashton. 

Then  a  plan  was  unfolded  which  in  its 
ambitions  equals  that  of  an  extending 
commercial  company. 

Continued  on  Page  52. 


The  clean  egg  always  brings  favorable  consideration.  White  eggs  are  preferred  in  New 
York,  but  many  Canadians  want  brown  ones.  It  is  likely  white  eggs  will  win  out  Tht 
White  Leghorn   lays  a  good-sized  white  egg. 


Boosting  the  Maple  Industry:  w.  a.  crakk 

What  the  Farmers  of  Quebec  Are  Doing  to  Improve  the  Quality  and  Increase 

Sales  of  Maple  Products. 


SUCH  people  as 
happened  to  be 
passengers 
aboard  trains  traver- 
sing the  Province  of 
Quebec  last  Dominion 
Day  were  made  the 
recipients  of  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  at  the 
hands  of  the  Provin- 
cial Government.  To 
each  and  every  tra- 
veler there  was  hand- 
ed out  a  neat  little 
package,  which  on  be- 
ing opened  disclosed  a 
small  cake  of  pure 
maple  sugar.  The  gift 
was  a  reminder  that 
Quebec  is  the  great 
maple  producing  prov- 
ince of  the  Dominion. 
It  was  also  an  object 
lesson,  disclosing  the 
delicious  quality  of  the 
genuine  article  as  con- 
trasted with  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  what 
maple  sugar  gener- 
ally is. 

The  incident  indi- 
cates that  something 
has  happened,  that 
someone  has  been  sitting  up  at  night 
thinking.  These  little  events  do  not  occur 
spontaneously;  they  are  the  outcome  of 
some  driving  force  behind  the  scenes. 
Evidently  a  well-organized  effort  is  being 
made  to  interest  the  public  in  Quebec 
maple  sugar,  else  why  should  the  Govern- 
ment go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
giving  away  thirty  thousand  cakes  of  the 
product?  It  was  not  simply  to  be  hos- 
pitable that  the  deed  was  done,  but  with 
a  long-headed  notion  that  a  taste  of  the 
real  thing  might  create  a  demand  for 
more. 

Quebec  has  awakened  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  maple  industry.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  production  and  sale  of 
maple  products  may  be  made  one  of  the 
most  profitable  pursuits  for  its  agricul- 
tural population,  if  only  the  business  can 
be  relieved  of  some  of  the  disabilities  un- 
der which  it  has  been  laboring.  The 
concrete  evidence  of  this  quickened  in- 
terest in  the  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the 
formation  last  year  of  the  Pure  Maple 
Sugar  and  Syrup  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, a  body  organized  primarily  to  re- 
form abuses,  to  educate  farmers  in  proper 
methods  of  production  and  to  increase  the 
sale  of  the  annual  output. 

Despite  popular  notions  the  maple  in- 
dustry has  not  been  expanding  of  late 
years.  In  fact  it  has  shown  a  marked 
decline  and  this  in  the  face  of  growing 
population  and  a  greater  dissemination 
of  luxuries.    According  to  Dominion  stat- 


A  scene  in  a  Quebec  woods,  where  the  fine  pure  products  of  the  maple  tree  are  made 
with  much  of  the  old-time  merriment  thrown  in. 


The  present  article  will  be  of  especial  interest 
this  year  owing  to  the  new  Canadian  law 
penalizing  any  one  using  the  name  maple  for 
any  other  products  than  those  of  the  maple 
tree.  Quebec  produces  the  most  of  the  syrup. 
Ontario  comes  next.  Quebec  has  an  association 
and  gets  a  provincial  grant.  Ontario  might  do 
well  to  follow  up  along  this  line. — Editor. 


istics  from  1850  to  1890,  production  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  but  from  1890 
down  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a 
falling  off,  amounting  to  two  and  a  half 
million  pounds  per  annum.  The  average 
yearly  production  from  1851  to  1861  was 
about  13,500,000  lbs.;  from  1861  to  1871, 
about  17,500,000  lbs. ;  from  1871  to  1881, 
19,000,000  lbs.  and  from  1881  to  1891  a 
maximum  of  22,500,000  lbs.  Then  in  the 
next  decade  the  average  fell  off  to  21,- 
200,000  lbs.  and  in  the  last  decade  to 
20,000,000  lbs. 

The  production  of  sugar  and  syrup  is 
confined  entirely  to  the  provinces  of  Que- 
bec, Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  According  to  statistics  gathered 
in  connection  with  the  census  of  1911 
Quebec  produced  9,427,694  lbs.  of  sugar 
and  984,282  gallons  of  syrup,  which  at 
ten  pounds  to  the  gallon,  weighed  9,842,- 
820  lbs.,  giving  a  total  weight  of  sugar 
and  syrup  of  18,270,514  lbs.  For  the 
same  year  Ontario  produced  9*046,437 
lbs.  or  less  than  half  the  amount  pro- 
duced by  Quebec;  while  New  Bruns- 
wick had  325,879  lbs.  and   Nova   Scotia 


160,555  lbs.  The  in- 
dustry was  credited 
with  being  carried  on 
by  55,000  growers  and 
the  annual  valuation 
of  the  output  was 
nearly  two  million 
dollars. 

ADULTERATORS   HAVE 
HURT  TRADE. 

It  is  claimed  that 
two  things  have  tend- 
ed to  reduce  the  pro- 
duction. One  has  been 
the  work  of  the  adul- 
terators, who  have 
been  selling  so-called 
maple  products  in 
which  the  proportion 
of  real  maple  sugar  is 
very  small,  and  the 
other  has  been  the 
gradual  cutting-down 
of  the  sugar  bush.  In 
the  former  case,  the 
public  has  come  to  dis- 
trust  anything  la- 
belled "maple."  In 
the  latter  the  farmer 
himself  has  ceased  to 
produce.  He  has  found 
that  he  can  make  more 
by  cutting  down  his  trees  and  selling  the 
wood  than  by  retaining  them  and  making 
maple  products  from  them.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  prospect  to  see  the  picturesque 
old  industry  undermined  in  either  way. 
Fortunately  a  revival  is  at  hand  and 
the  distribution  of  the  samples  on  the 
trains  was  but  one  small  indication  that 
radical  steps  are  about  to  be  taken  to 
place  the  industry  on  a  solid  and  business- 
like foundation.  Heretofore  there  has 
been  too  much  of  the  happy-go-lucky  style 
of  doing  things  about  it.  Too  often  it  has 
been  regarded  as  merely  an  adjunct  to 
the  farmer's  regular  business.  Now  it 
will  be  pushed  for  all  it  is  worth  because 
those  who  have  engaged  in  it  know  full 
well  that  there  is  good  money  in  its  oper- 
ation if  it  is  only  properly  handled. 

The  Association  formed  at  Waterloo, 
P.Q.,  on  January  9th,  1913,  has  so  far 
done  very  excellent  work.  It  set  before 
itself  a  programme,  consisting  of  four 
parts,  which  were  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  procure  a  change  in  the  laws  to 
stop  the  sale  of  compound  syrups 
in  the  place  of  maple  syrup  by  de- 
ceitful names  and  devices. 
To  induce  the  Government  to  as- 
sist in  instructing  agricultural 
classes  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
quality  of  their  output,  by  lectures 
and  experimental  stations. 
To  solicit  the  Government  to  as- 
sist in  holding  yearly  exhibitions 
of  maple  products  to  stimulate  the 


(2) 


(3) 
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producers    to   better    their   output 
and  to  show  consumers  the  differ- 
ence in  the  different  productions. 
(4)   To  help  the  members  to  get  a  mar- 
ket for  their  products. 
The  question  of  adulteration  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  most  difficult,  as  it  has 
been   the   most  important  question   with 
which  the  Association  has  had  to  deal. 
The  adulterated  product,  which  was  made 
cheaply,  could  be  sold  at  a  price  that  made 
it  impossible  for  the  regular  producer  to 
sell  his  output  profitably.     The  market 
was  flooded  with  syrup,  labelled  "Maple," 
but  actually  containing  very  little  of  the 
real  article. 

About  the  year  1900  a  huge  petition 
signed  by  2,000  sugar  makers  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  then 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  pointing  out  the 
evil  and  its  consequent  effect  on  the  pro- 
duction of  pure  maple  syrup,  and 
urging  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
pure  food  law.  Mr.  Fisher  in  his  re- 
ply to  this  petition  stated  that  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
prove  adulteration,  in  that  no  chemist 
was  prepared  to  take  an  oath  that 
maple  syrup  or  sugar  was  maple 
syrup  or  sugar  and  not  cane  or  beet 
sugar. 

DETECTING  ADULTERATION. 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  agitate 
for  a  better  inspection  of  the  fac- 
tories in  which  the  alleged  adulter- 
ated products  were  being  made.  Such 
inspection  was  authorized  but  results 
were  not  particularly  satisfactory,  as 
the  fines  imposed  were  so  small  that 
the  business  was  not  impeded  to  any 
extent. 

In  1904  an  important  discovery 
was  made  in  the  Vermont  Agricul- 
tural College.  Professor  Jones  of  that 
institution  hit  upon  a  practical  meth- 
od of  detecting  adulteration  in  maple 
syrups  and  sugars.  Thereafter  there 
could  be  no  excuse  for  not  enforcing 
the  pure  food  law,  as  a  weapon  was 
at  once  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
inspectors. 

Following  this  another  deputation 
of    sugar-makers    waited    upon    the 
Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Brodeur,  and  demanded  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Act.   As  a  result 
of   this    interview   the   Minister    re- 
quired the  manufacturers  of  adulter- 
ated products  to  introduce  qualifying 
words   in   labeling  their   goods.    He 
allowed  them  to  employ  the  words,  "Maple 
Flavored  Syrup"    with    the    description 
"Compound"  or  "Mixture"  added.     This 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  it  was 
not  enough. 

The  producers  found  themselves  faced 
with  the  competition  of  numerous  brands 
of  syrups  and  sugars,  alleged  in  many 
cases  to  be  better  than  pure  maple  syrup 
or  sugar,  and  labelled  with  all  sorts  of  at- 
tractive names  in  which  the  word  "Maple" 
always  figured  conspicuously.  This  com- 
petition became  by  degrees  more  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  genuine 
producers  and  called  for  drastic  remedies 
to  relieve  the  situation. 

Resolutions  were  introduced  in  Parlia- 
ment,   resolutions    were    passed    by    the 


Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  bulletins  were  issued  annually  by  the 
Department  of  Inland  Revenue,  Another 
monster  petition  was  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  but  it  was  lost 
in  the  flurry  of  the  reciprocity  campaign. 
Finally  in  March,  1911,  a  standard  was 
created,  standardizing  maple  syrup  with 
a  load  test  at  2.20.  But  even  this  was 
ineffective,  for  the  great  trouble  under 
which  the  producers  labored  was  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  the  word  "Maple." 

THE  WORD  "MAPLE." 
Up  to  this  point  the  maple  producers 
had  been  without  organization  of  any 
sort,  and  their  battles  were  being  fought 
by  interested  individuals.  The  formation 
of  the  Co-operative  Association  in  Janu- 
ary, 1913,  brought  a  new  factor  into  the 
contest.    The  Association  took  as  its  first 
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The  modern   sanitary  bucket  with   lid  attached 
to  a  maple  tree. 

objective  the  obtaining  of  a  complete 
elimination  of  the  word  "Maple"  from  all 
save  genuine  maple  products.  Their  ef- 
forts have  been  crowned  with  success  and 
at  the  last  session  of  Parliament  an  act 
was  introduced  and  passed  reserving  for 
the  farmers  only  the  right  to  use  the 
word  "Maple"  on  labels;  all  adulterated 
goods  must  avoid  the  expression. 

This  reform  is  a  great  victory  for  the 
thousands  of  maple  producers  in  Canada. 
Now  that  the  act  has  been  passed  the 
industry,  relieved  from  the  competition 
of  many  so-called  maple  compounds,  is 
bound  to  forge  ahead  and  regain  by  de- 
grees the  standing  it  used  to  have  before 
the  decline  set  in. 

The  second  direction  in  which  the  Asso- 


ciation has  been  active  is  in  the  matter 
of  educative  work.  Much  has,  of  course, 
been  accomplished  by  the  Dominion  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  has  re- 
cently issued  a  useful  booklet  describing 
the  best  methods  of  making  sugar  and 
syrup,  but  it  remained  for  the  Association 
to  urge  the  Government  to  institute 
schools  of  instruction  and  to  deliver  lec- 
tures on  the  subject. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  grant  to  the  improvement  of  the 
industry  was  raised  last  year  from  $1,000 
to  $3,000,  this  being  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural grant  from  the  Dominion  to  the 
province.  With  this  money,  augmented 
by  a  small  allowance  from  the  provincial 
government,  three  model  sugar  schools 
were  operated  in  different  sections  of  the 
province  during  the  past  spring,  at  which 
pupils  were  given  free  board  and  tuition. 
A  number  of  lectures  were  also  de- 
livered at  central  points  in  the  sugar 
districts,  all  of  which  must  have  ex- 
erted some  influence  on  the  welfare  of 
the  industry. 

A  third  achievement  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  to  secure  Government  as- 
sistance in  having  special  exhibits  of 
maple  products  at  the  exhibitions  in 
Quebec,  Sherbrooke  and  Ottawa. 
These  exhibits  made  this  fall  were 
of  much  interest  and  undoubtedly  at- 
tracted attention.  Their  purpose  was 
not  simply  to  show  the  excellence  of 
the  product  but  to  educate  the  public 
into  an  appreciation  of  the  superior 
quality  of  genuine  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  and  to  show  them  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  first-class  pro- 
duct and  the  inferior  article. 
~  Finally  the  Association's  efforts 
have  been  directed  in  a  general  way 
to  enlarge  the  market  for  the  output 
of  members.  The  giving  away  of 
samples  on  the  trains  was  one  part 
of  this  work.  The  providing  of  labels 
is  another,  the  latter  being  a  guar- 
antee of  quality  which  will  ensure  a 
ready  sale  of  the  product  at  a  good 
price.  The  stirring  up  of  Government 
agents  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  work  for  the 
introduction  of  maple  products;  the 
advertising  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar 
in  the  press  and  in  circulars;  the  ar- 
ranging for  the  exhibit  of  these  goods 
at  world's  fairs  and  other  big  gather- 
ings; these  and  other  methods  are 
being  employed  to  good  effect,  and 
as  the  Association's  membership 
grows,  still  better  work  will  be  done. 
The  Association  has  at  present  between 
two  and  three  hundred  members.  Its  head 
office  is  located  at  Waterloo,  Quebec.  The 
membership  fee  is  only  a  dollar  per  an- 
num, so  that  the  benefits  of  the  organiz- 
ation are  well  within  the  reach  of  the 
smallest  producer.  Apart  from  the  pro- 
motion work  already  described  as  having 
been  done,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  co-operative  marketing  of  the  output 
of  members.  This  has  been  attempted  now 
during  two  seasons  and  with  good  results. 
The  syrup  and  sugar  is  graded  and  sold 
according  to  grade,  while  the  association's 
label  is  a  guarantee  of  genuineness. 
Eventually  it  is  hoped  that  the  entire  out- 
put of  members  will  be  disposed  of  co- 
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operatively.  Where  members  use  the  label 
themselves  they  must,  of  course,  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  secretary  that  they 
will  use  it  only  upon  packages  containing 
pure  maple  syrup  and  sugar  of  standard 
quality  and  of  their  own  manufacture. 
A  GRIMM  WORK. 
Apart  from  the  work  of  the  association 
proper  but  forming  a  helpful  adjunct  to 
its  programme,  has  been  a  maple  sugar 
contest  conducted  by  Mr.  John  H.  Grimm, 
of  Montreal,  one  of  the  association's  di- 
rectors. Prizes  amounting  to  several  hun- 
dred dollars  are  offered  and  competed  for 
by  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  con- 
testants. In  1913,  the  first  year  of  the 
contest  there  were  513  entries  in  the  syrup 
section  and  233  in  the  sugar  section.  One 
of  the  interesting  points  brought  out  by 
this  competition  was  the  fact  that  fifty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  groves  from  which 
the  entries  were  made  were  situated  on 
rocky  land  unfitted  for  cultivation,  while 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  balance  were 
practically  untillable.  This  goes  to  show 
that  the  encouragement  of  the  maple  in- 
dustry is  going  to  prevent  the  cutting 


down  of  trees  on  land  that  would  other- 
wise be  unproductive. 

That  there  is  great  need  for  educative 
work  is  evident.  Mr.  Lefebvre,  of  Water- 
loo, the  energetic  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, estimates  that  only  five  per  cent, 
of  the  sugar-makers  of  the  province  are 
what  may  be  called  first-class  makers. 
Twenty  per  cent,  may  be  classed  as 
second  grade  and  the  balance,  or  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  poor. 

These  facts  are  borne  out  by  the  Do- 
minion Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
conducted  an  investigation  a  short  time 
ago.  Of  the  twenty  million  pounds  of 
maple  products  made  annually  in  Canada, 
only  two  million  pounds  or  ten  per  cent, 
graded  as  No.  1.  Fifteen  per  cent,  graded 
No.  2 ;  fifteen  per  cent.  No.  3  and  sixty  per 
cent.  No.  4.  That  is  to  say  fully  12,000,000 
pounds  are  of  No.  4  grade,  having  a  mar- 
ket value  per  pound  of  about  one-half  that 
of  No.  1.  If  only  the  latter  could  be 
brought  up  to  No.  1  standard,  they  would 
be  worth  practically  a  million  dollars 
more. 


There  is  a  great  future  before  the  in- 
dustry and  if  it  is  only  properly  pushed 
it  may  be  made  of  immense  value  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  Its  operations 
take  place  when  the  other  work  on  the 
farm  is  slack  and  its  results  are  in  con- 
sequence all  to  the  good.  Its  promotion 
tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  maple 
groves  that  are  of  so  much  value  to  the 
country  in  the  summertime  as  reservoirs 
of  moisture.  By  standardizing  the  output, 
guaranteeing  its  genuineness,  and  distri- 
buting the  supply  so  that  it  may  be  readily 
procured  by  those  who  want  it,  the  Co- 
operative Association  is  giving  it  a  big 
boost  forward  on  the  road  to  success. 
From  being  worth  only  two  million  dol- 
lars a  year  to  the  farmers,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duction should  not  reach  to  many  times 
that  amount. 

The  Pure  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar  Co- 
operative Agricultural  Association  was  a 
happy  thought  and  the  efforts  of  its  offi- 
cers to  improve  the  quality  of  the  product, 
to  protect  the  market  and  to  enlarge  the 
sale  are  deserving  of  encouragement. 


Novel  Ideas  for  the  Valentine  Party 

A  Girl  on  a  Farm  Sends  Some  Bright  Suggestions  For  a  Young  People's 

Entertainment. 


By  STELLA  B.  MIDDLEBROOK 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  is  a  day  of  feast 
at  which  Dan  Cupid  rules,  and 
hearts  play  the  leading  part.  Being 
Cupid's  day,  love  making  must  be  the 
theme  or  it  is  robbed  of  its  meaning. 

The  invitations  must  be  heart-shaped, 
and  red  cardboard  makes  pretty  ones.  A 
good  idea  is  to  tie  together  with  a  gilt 
cord  two  hearts.  In  the  upper  corner  an 
arrow  might  be  drawn  and  across  the 
centre  some  appropriate  wording  such  as 
"To  Meet  Your  Fate."  The  invitation  is 
written  on  the  inner  side,  and  may  be  in 
prose  or  verse: 

"Cupid  asks  that  you  will  come, 
On  the  good  Saint's  night: 

If  love's  to  bind  you  in  his  fetters, 
You'll  find  your  mate  aright." 

In  the  decorations  it  is  advisable  to 
have  the  color  scheme  either  rose,  scarlet, 
or  pink.  Rose  is  emblematic  of  hope  and 
happiness  and  scarlet  is  the  color  of  the 
heart  and  love's  passion.  Gilt  bows  and 
arrows,  hearts  and  likenesses  of  the  little 
love  god  may  be  used  as  decorations.  Gar- 
lands made  of  red  paper  roses  festooned 
about  the  walls,  with  clusters  of  hearts 
hanging  in  each  festoon,  are  pretty.  While 
red  rose-shaped  shades  on  all  the  lights 
transform  the  room  into  a  bower  fit  for 
the  god  of  love. 

To  have  the  menu  accord  with  the  gen- 
eral color-scheme  is  a  good  idea  and  as 
far  as  possible  the  heart-shape  should 
prevail.  Cakes,  sandwiches,  meat  loaf  and 
even  ice  cream  can  be  shaped  with  heart- 
shaped  tins.  Many  years  ago  the  name 
"Love  Apple"  was  applied  to  the  tomato, 


and  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  its 
color,  it  is  appropriate  and  might  be  used 
in  any  form. 

When  the  guests  arrive  and  have  re- 
moved their  wraps.  Dan  Cupid  with  a 
quiver  full  of  golden  (paper)  arrows 
across  his  shoulder  circulates  among  the 
ladies  and  presents  to  each  as  she  passes 
an  arrow  bearing  the  name  of  a  man 
guest.  The  gentlemen  may  find  in  their 
cloak  room  a  monk  of  the  order  gray,  a 
large  red  heart  on  his  sleeve,  from  which 
he  takes  smaller  hearts — on  the  back  of 
which  is  pasted  a  small  strip  of  paper  in- 
dicating a  loop — and  gives  one  to  each 
guest  as  they  pass  out.  When  the  lady 
finds  the  one  whose  name  corresponds 
with  the  one  on  her  arrow,  she  appropri- 
ates his  red  paste-board  heart  and  him, 
by  slipping  her  arrow  through  the  loop 
indicated  by  the  pasted  strip  of  paper. 

Now  the  hostess  passes  around  an  en- 
velope to  each  couple  containing  a  large 
cardboard  heart  cut  into  many  pieces  like 
a  child's  picture  puzzle.  The  couple  who 
first  completes  the  task  of  piecing  it  to- 
gether are  proclaimed  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Hearts,  because  they  have  succeeded  in 
patching  up  the  broken  heart.  A  gorgeous 
gilt  crown  is  presented  to  each — which 
they  wear  throughout  the  evening. 

The  hostess  then  declares  that  the  most 
important  thing  for  each  is  to  know  their 
fate.  She  brings  in  a  box  of  cards  marked 
1,  2,  3,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of 
guests,  asking  each  to  choose  a  number 
which  will  tell  him  his  fate.  With  greatest 
care  each  chooses  only  to  find  on  the  re- 
verse side  such  a  message  as  "Look  under 


the  door  mat"  or  "Seek  your  fate  in  the 
coal-scuttle."  No  explanation  comes  from 
the  hostess  except  to  follow  where  their 
hearts  lead,  "for  better,  for  worse."  Each 
heart  simply  points  the  way  to  another 
heart  bearing  another  puzzling  message. 
Under  the  door-mat  is  another  heart 
which  reads :  "Hasten  and  look  under  the 
vase  on  the  piano."  At  last  they  find 
a  small  heart-shaped  box  of  candy.  The 
boxes  are  all  alike  but  inside  are  found 
different  colored  hearts  with  a  different 
message  for  each  color. 

The   red  heart   carries   a  message  of 
cheer : 

If  you  find  the  heart  of  red, 
'Tis  a  sign  you'll  shortly  wed. 
The  blue  heart  a  message  of  comfort: 
You  have  found  a  heart  of  blue 
And  your  sweetheart  will  be  true. 
The  green  heart  is  less  promising: 
If  you  find  the  heart  of  green, 
No  wedding  bells,  this  year,  I  ween. 
And  the  white  heart: 

Since  you  find  the  heart  of  white, 
You  will  meet  your  fate  to-night. 
A  long  red  ribbon  is  now  stretched 
across  the  room  with  large  red  hearts 
upon  it.  A  small  gilt  bow  is  brought  in 
and  a  pretty  quiver  filled  with  gilded 
arrows.  Each  man  takes  the  bow  in  turn, 
and  is  given  three  trials  at  shooting  one 
of  the  hearts.  The  heart  he  strikes  is  cut 
down  and  given  to  him,  and  it  is  found 
that  this  amateur  archery  proves  useful 
for  on  the  back  of  each  heart  is  written 
the  name  of  one  of  the  girls  who  is  to  be 
his  partner  to  supper. 


Miracles   by  Women 

The  Way  the  Women's  Institutes  of  Canada  and  Particularly  of  Ontario  Are 
Remaking  Farm  Home  Life  is  a  Tribute  to  Canada. 


WHEN  a  wo- 
man conceived 
the  idea  of 
having  a  woman's  or- 
ganization for  the 
farm  home-makers  of 
Ontario,  and  founded 
the  first  society  at 
Stoney  Creek,  the 
sceptics  said,  "It's  a 
pleasant  enough  little 
diversion,  but  it  will 
soon  die  out."  That 
was  ten  years  ago.  To- 
day the  Women's  In- 
stitute of  Ontario  has 
a  membership  of  some- 
thing over  24,000,  with 
750  branches  and  sev- 
eral others  about 
ready  for  organiza- 
tion. What  is  quite  as 
important,  the  movement  has  been  ex- 
tended to  every  province  of  the  Dominion, 
and  never  has  it  shown  such  intelligent 
and  enthusiastic  activity  as  during  this 
last  year. 

Unlike  almost  any  other  women's  or- 
ganization, the  Institute  is  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  home-makers  who  do  all 
their  own  work.  They  have  no  time  for 
interests  outside  their  homes  and  their 
families  unless  these  interests  are  going 
to  benefit  some  other  woman's  home  and 
family.  Perhaps  that  is  why  their  efforts 
have  been  so  serious,  and  practical,  and 
well  directed.  Perhaps  that  is  also  why 
they  have  shown  such  resourcefulness  and 
perseverance,  such  unity  and  ready  sacri- 
fice during  the  months  since  the  war  be- 
gan. We  might  quote  the  numbers  of 
socks  and  shirts  and  pillows  and  bales  of 
clothing  and  provisions  forwarded  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  Patriotic  Societies — they 
have  run  up  to  amazing  figures  but  figures 
do  not  mean  so  much  as  the  fact  that 
every  branch  responded,  from  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  old  settled  districts  to 
the  poorest  hamlet  of  the  pioneer  North, 
and  every  branch  is  still  working.  With- 
out some  organization  of  this  kind,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  rural 
districts  so  promptly  and  thoroughly. 

While  the  primary  objects  of  the  Wo- 
men's Institute  were  to  improve  the  home 
and  social  life  of  the  farm  women,  the 
scope  of  the  work  has  broadened  from 
these  beginnings  to  undreamed  of  pos- 
sibilities. The  exchange  of  recipes  and 
little  talks  on  housekeeping  methods  have 
led  to  a  systematic  study  under  qualified 
teachers,  and  the  work  is  developing 
rapidly.  The  department  is  also  having 
special  literature  prepared  for  the  Insti- 
tutes on  the  health  values  and  preparation 
of  common  foods,  labor  savers  in  the  home 
and  other  topics  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  housekeeper.  The  demonstration  lec- 
ture work  in  domestic  science,  home  nurs- 
ing and  sewing  is  also  developing  steadily. 


A  picnic  of  the  Brampton  Women's  Institute  held  in  August  last.  There  is  no 
better  movement  in  the  world  for  uniting  our  farm  homes  togetner  for  mutual  uplift 
and  national  greatness. 


This  sketch  is  written  by  one  in  close  touch 
with  Women's  Institute  work.  The  spirit  of 
the  message  rings  true.  Every  farm  woman 
must  be  inspired  tcith  the  dignity  of  her  calling, 
and  when  we  show  the  farm  girls  how  they 
can  be  as  good  socially  and  even  physically  as 
the  wives  of  professional  and  business  men, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  revival  of  interest  in,  and 
an  increase  in  dignity  of  the  farm. — Editor. 


This  is  the  first  college  extension  work 
for  women  undertaken  in  Canada. 

The  early  meetings-together  for  a  cup 
of  tea  and  some  pleasant  little  programme 
of  entertainment,  have  developed  a  broad 
community  neighborliness.  The  popular 
printed  idea  of  "the  isolated  life  of  the 
farm  woman"  has  no  meaning  where  there 
is  a  live  Women's  Institute,  but  the  move- 
ment has  extended  away  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  members  themselves.  It  has 
led  to  the  planning  of  neighborhood  enter- 
tainments, to  putting  pianos  in  public 
halls,  to  establishing  reading-rooms  and 
skating  rinks  and  swimming  pools  and 
tennis  courts,  to  keep  the  young  people 
from  undesirable  places  of  amusement. 
In  one  town  it  is  responsible  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  People's  Institute,  with  rest 
rooms,  reading  rooms,  a  gymnasium, 
kitchen  and  assembly  hall  where  socials 
and  meetings  may  be  held.  A  matron  is 
kept  in  charge  and  the  place  is  a  pleasant, 
wholesome  evening  rendezvous,  as  well  as 
a  convenient  place  for  public  entertain- 
ments. 

Most  of  the  Institute  members  are 
mothers,  but  whether  they  have  children 
of  their  own  or  not,  we  have  found  the 
ranks  full  of  women  with  the  universal 
motherhood  spirit,  so  child  welfare  has 
been  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  last  few  years'  work.  Natur- 
ally, most  of  this  work  is  done  through 
the  public  school.  School  grounds  have 
been  improved,  school  fairs  and  school 
gardens  encouraged,  proper  seating,  light- 
ing heating  and  sanitary  drinking  foun- 


tains secured,  bells, 
pictures,  games  and 
supervised  play- 
grounds have  been 
given,  while  the  bring- 
ing of  medical  and 
dental  school  inspec- 
tion to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts is  generally 
known  as  one  of  the 
most  important  child 
welfare  movements 
that  have  ever  come  to 
the  country. 

The  influence  of  the 
Institute  in  an  educa- 
tional way  is  being 
felt  in  every  district, 
perhaps  not  so  much 
where  they  have  taken 
up  reading  courses 
and  the  study  of  liter- 
ary works,  as  where  they  have  estab- 
lished or  improved  public  libraries,  or 
brought  high-class  entertainments  and 
lectures  to  the  village.  Sometimes  it 
is  possible  to  get  excellent  material 
from  local  talent,  and  the  Institutes 
excel  in  getting  the  co-operation  of  every 
specialist  or  professional  person  in  the 
district.  Especially  has  this  been  help- 
ful in  getting  demonstrations  in  horticul- 
ture, bee-culture,  etc.  Several  Institutes 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  University 
Extension  lectures,  and  a  few  have 
worked,  through  the  local  school  board,  to 
bring  the  technical  school  to  the  people. 
It  has  been  gratifying  to  note  that  in 
face  of  the  present  hard  times,  the  Insti- 
tute contributions  to  philanthropic  causes 
have  increased.  Grants  to  hospitals,  chil- 
dren's shelters,  old  people's  homes,  the 
Traveler's  Aid  and  general  relief  work 
have  not  been  neglected  even  when  the 
demand  for  the  Red  Cross  and  Patriotic 
Societies  was  so  pressing. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  outline  the 
scope  of  the  various  lines  of  work  under- 
taken and  carried  out  successfully  by  the 
different  branches  of  this  organization. 
In  one  town  the  special  feature  is  a  neigh- 
borly and  uplifting  attention  to  the 
foreigners.  In  a  few  societies  where  most 
of  the  members  are  farmer's  wives,  co- 
operative egg-circles  have  been  formed. 
Several  societies  have  made  a  specialty  of 
helping  with  the  fall  fairs,  and  of  holding 
Institute  fairs  to  encourage  various  lines 
of  domestic  art  and  to  raise  money  for 
philanthropic  causes.  In  some  places  this 
fall  the  Institutes  have  found  all  they 
could  do  to  take  care  of  needy  families  in 
their  own  locality — and  no  work  could  be 
more  important  than  this.  The  special 
lines  of  work  to  undertake  are  left  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  individual  societies, 
and  they  have  proved  this  year  as  never 
before,  the  high  ideals  and  the  stamina  of 
their  organization. 
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AREVIEW 


These  selections  enable  the  busy  farmer  to  keep  himself  in  touch  with  what  the  world  is  saying  in  agriculture.  Farmer's 
Magazine  aims  to  build  up  the  farm  home  with  a  literature  that  takes  the  same  place  in  his  home  as  his  journal  does  in  the 
professional  man's   home. 


Hatching  and    Brooding 


From  the  Country  Gentleman. 


Poultry  raising  certainly  loses  none  of  its 
fascination  to  people  as  the  season  returns. 
Failures  may  come  and  go,  but  experiments 
go  on  forever.  Yet  many  of  these  losses  may 
be   avoided,   even    by   the   amateur. 


IT  ATCHING  and  brooding  of  the  young 
■*■  *■  chicks  may  be  done  either  by  natural 
or  by  artificial  methods,  but  the  latter  will 
probably  prove  more  satisfactory  for 
operations  of  this  extent.  If  any  num- 
ber of  day-old  chicks  is  to  be  sold  it  is 
almost  essential  that  incubators  be  used, 
while  the  requirements  of  the  home  plant 
call  for  at  least  200  to  300  chicks  each 
spring.  For  the  hatching  work  two  200- 
egg,  standard  lamp  incubators  will  prob- 
ably be  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  brooding  equipment  of  the  home- 
acre  plant  may  consist  of  individual,  out- 
door colony  brooders,  or  of  small,  movable 
colony  houses  fitted  with  portable  hovers. 
Either  method  will  be  found  satisfactory 
for  handling  200  or  300  chicks  with  a 
limited  amount  of  labor.  Outdoor  colony 
brooders  may  be  purchased  ready  for  use. 

If  portable  hovers  are  to  be  used  one  of 
the  most  practical  siezs  for  the  colony 
house  is  seven  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
long.  The  front  wall  should  be  six  feet 
high  and  the  rear  four  feet.  The  house 
must  be  built  warm  and  tight  of  tongue- 
and-groove  lumber,  painted,  or  of  rough 
boards  covered  with  a  good  grade  of  roof- 
ing paper.  Two  four-by-six-inch  timbers 
placed  the  long  way  of  the  building  form 
the  foundation  for  the  floor  and  frame- 
work and  act  as  sled  runners  for  moving 
it  from  place  to  place.  There  should  be 
a  door  for  the  attendant  in  the  centre  of 


the  front  wall,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
space  on  each  side  of  the  door  there  should 
be  a  good-sized  adjustable  window  for 
light  and  ventilation.  Such  a  house, 
equipped  with  two  portable  hovers,  will 
accommodate  about  100  chicks  up  to  the 
weaning  age. 

Two  general  types  of  portable  hovers 
are  suitable  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
colony  houses:  In  one  the  lamp  is  placed 
in  a  small  inclosure  on  the  outside  wall 
of  the  house;  in  the  other  it  is  contained 
in  the  hover  proper.  Both  types  will  give 
satisfaction,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  latter  will  be  found  more  desirable  in 
cold,  windy  or  rainy  weather,  as  the  work 
of  cleaning  and  filling  the  lamp  can  be 
done  inside  the  house.  The  average  ca- 
pacity of  these  hovers  is  about  fifty 
chicks. 


Brooder  and   yards   for  young  chicks  on  a 
Vancouver  farm. 


For  the  first  few  days  of  the  chick's  life 
its  feed  should  be  soft  and  of  an  easily 
digestible  nature.  Hard-boiled  infertile 
eggs,  mixed  with  five  times  their  bulk  of 
oatmeal,  make  a  splendid  feed  at  the 
start.  The  eggs,  shells  and  all,  should  be 
run  through  a  feed  chopper,  and  after  be- 
ing mixed  with  the  oats  a  little  chick  grit 
and  powdered  charcoal  should  be  added. 
This  mixture  should  be  given  five  times 
daily  for  the  first  three  days,  remaining 
before  the  chicks  for  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  each  time. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  oatmeal  and 
eggs  may  be  discontinued  and  the  follow- 
ing mash  given  at  ten  o'clock  and  four 
o'clock:  Two  pounds  bran,  two  pounds 
corn  meal,  two  pounds  middlings,  one 
pound  oatmeal,  one  pound  sifted  beef 
scraps,  and  salt  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
pound  to  every  hundred  pounds  of  the 
mixture.  This  may  be  fed  moist  or  dry. 
Early  in  the  morning,  at  noon  and  late 
in  the  evening  give  a  light  feed  of  com- 
mercial chick  feed  in  the  litter.  Plenty 
of  pure  fresh  water  or  sour  milk  should 
be  provided  daily  from  the  start.  About 
the  only  green  feed  the  youngsters  will 
need  until  they  are  allowed  range  will  be 
a  little  sliced  onion  once  daily. 

After  the  third  week  the  mash  may  be 
fed  once  daily  at  noon,  and  the  beef  scraps 
may  be  used  without  sifting,  the  fine  chick 
feed  being  gradually  replaced  by  equal 
parts  of  cracked  corn  and  wheat.  The 
grains  may  now  be  fed  morning  and 
night.  After  the  chicks  are  weaned  the 
dry  mash  may  be  kept  before  them  in 
hoppers  or  troughs  at  all  times.  The 
grains  may  continue  to  be  fed  as  usual. 

At  weaning  time  all  the  cockerels  ex- 
cept those  intended  for  breeding  should 
be  removed  and  placed  in  a  general  util- 
ity shed,  where  they  may  be  cared  for 
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until  sold.  A  shed  of  this  kind  also  comes 
in  very  handy  for  holding  over  different 
lots  of  hens  until  they  may  be  disposed 
of  to  customers.  The  simplest  kind  of 
structure  will  answer  this  purpose,  all 
that  is  necessary  being  a  shelter  from 
the  weather,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  Cracked  corn  and  beef  scraps, 
hopper  fed,  and  plenty  of  water,  will  keep 
the  market  stock  in  good  condition  for 
killing  at  any  time. 

Home-mixed  rations  are  the  cheapest 
to  use  for  the  adult  stock,  and  if  properly 
balanced  will  give  splendid  results.  Those 
suggested  below  have  been  thoroughly 
tried  out  in  practice  and  will  prove  effi- 
cient for  the  home-acre  flock. 

GRAIN  MIXTURE. 

100  pounds  wheat   75  pounds  corn 
25  pounds  oats 


MASH   MIXTURE. 

100  pounds  bran  100  pounds  beef  scraps 
100  pounds  middlings  100  pounds  short- 
100  pounds  corn  meal  cut  alfalfa 

2%  pounds  salt 
Separate  compartments  should  be  made 
in  the  hopper  for  grit,  shell  and  charcoal, 
and  they  should  be  kept  well  filled  with 
these  materials  at  all  times.  A  small 
home-made  oat  sprouter  will  provide 
plenty  of  green  feed  during  the  winter, 
or  if  space  for  growing  them  is  available 
cabbage  or  mangels  may  be  used  instead. 
A  peck  of  oats  well  sprouted  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  a  day's  supply  of  green  feed  for 
250  hens.  In  feeding  cabbage  or  mangels 
regulate  the  quantity  supplied  by  the 
condition  of  the  droppings.  These  feeds 
are  rather  laxative  in  nature  and  must 
not  be  given  too  freely. 


Money  from  Women's  Work 


From  The  Toronto  Globe. 


A  very  important  part  of  farm  revenues 
comes  from  the  sale  of  poultry,  eggs,  honey  and 
dairy  products,  which  in  many  cases  are  due 
entirely  to  the  wife's  wise  management.  The 
following  article  by  Timothy  Spray — a  bright 
agricultural  author — will  be  helpful. 


"\T7"ITH  that  airy  disdain  of  so-called 
*  '  trifles  so  commonly  found  in  the 
"male  of  the  species,"  the  man  on  the 
average  Ontario  farm  has  little  or  no  in- 
terest in  the  fowl  his  farm  maintains.  The 
flock  may  be  pure-bred  or  pure  mongrel; 
it  may  be  large  or  small;  it  may  be  a 
revenue  producer  or  a  standing  debt — to 
him  it  is  just  "the  hens,"  and  quite  below 
his  notice.  Beyond  the  pleasant  remem- 
brance that  now  and  then  he  is  called 
upon  to  dismember  at  the  family  table 
some  late-departed  member  of  the  feath- 
ered fraternity  of  his  estates,  the  lord 
of  the  manor  has  no  place  in  his  thoughts 
for  the  problems  of  poultrydom;  indeed, 
he  will  condescendingly  inform  you  that 
he  doesn't  know  how  many  fowl  are  kept, 
that  "the  women  look  after  them." 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a 
stray  bit  of  news  in  the  local  paper  may 
quicken  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  man, 
even  in  the  matter  of  poultry.  A  good 
many  men  were  very  much  surprised  to 
read  the  other  day  that  at  the  recent 
"Turkey  Day"  sale  in  Napanee  one  buyer 
alone  took  away  with  him  ten  tons  of 
dressed  turkey,  worth  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound.  Farmers  themselves 
were  amazed  to  learn  that  last  year  the 
women  of  the  same  vicinity  (with  what 
few  men  indulge  in  the  industry)  received 
in  two  days  a  total  of  $30,000  in  cash  for 
their  dressed  poultry.  It  may  be  worth 
recording,  too,  that  at  Napanee  in  1913 
one  woman  brought  to  town  and  sold  at 
22%  cents  per  pound  a  total  of  2,100 
pounds  of  dressed  turkey,  securing  a  re- 
turn of  nearly  $475  in  "pin  money." 
Farm  fowl,  you  say?  Woman's  work? 
Yes,  but  evidently  well  worth  while. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  wife  of  Wm.  Cameron, 
of  Vaughan  township,  is  the  manager  of 


the  farm  poultry  of  several  hundred 
fowls. 

"We  always  keep  quite  a  number  of 
fowl,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  "but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  two  years  that  this  part  of 
the  farm  work  took  on  the  nature  of"  a  dis- 
tinct business.  This  place  is  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  the  keeping  of  poultry, 
and  perhaps  that  more  than  any  other 
thing,  was  responsible  for  the  growth  of 
our  poultry  work.  We  have  a  splendid 
place  for  the  fowl  to  range,  and  a  never- 
failing  stream  provides  a  fine  natural 
feeding  ground  for  geese  and  ducks." 

An  argument  in  favor  of  larger  flocks 
of  fowl  on  the  average  farm  is  the  com- 
paratively negligible  cost  of  the  feed  re- 
quired. Much  of  that  needed  by  the  poul- 
try is  gathered  by  the  fowl  themselves 
while  out  "rustling";  much  of  that  actu- 
ally fed  to  them  is  refuse  matter  that 
should  otherwise  be  utterly  wasted.   Only 


the  man  who  keeps  poultry  at  a  profit  in 
a  city  backyard  can  appreciate  the  full 
significance  of  this  condition  of  affairs. 
Yet  the  owners  of  farm  flocks  are  them- 
selves cognizant  of  the  situation.  As  Mrs. 
Cameron  said  in  speaking  of  her  poultry 
work  in  the  year  1913: 

"I  sold  my  first  shipment  of  dressed 
fowl  for  $39.  Now,  that  $39  received  for 
my  first  batch  more  than  paid  for  the  feed 
used  by  the  entire  flock  during  the  whole 
season.  All  summer  our  fowl  get  very 
little  feed,  and  less  care.  The  chickens, 
once  they  are  brought  to  a  point  where 
they  are  able  to  move  around,  forage  for 
themselves ;  the  geese  and  ducks  are  down 
around  the  water  all  summer,  finding 
most  of  their  own  food.  Then  in  the  fall, 
perhaps  six  weeks  before  killing  time, 
we  shut  up  all  the  fowl  and  give  them 
regular  feeds  of  grain,  mashes,  etc.,  and 
whatever  milk  we  have  to  spare  for 
them." 

APPEARANCE   SELLS   POULTRY. 

The  work  of  preparing  a  large  number 
of  fowl  for  market  is  considerable,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  spread  over  a  period 
of  time.  Mrs.  Cameron  has  always  kept 
before  her  in  this  the  ideal  of  a  perfectly- 
dressed  bird.  Following  killing,  the  fowl 
are  plucked,  the  down  and  fine  feathers 
being  saved,  as  the  mixture  sells  for  al- 
most fifty  cents  per  pound.  The  birds  are 
picked  perfectly  clean,  and  are  then  boxed 
for  shipment. 

"We  have  been  shipping  to  the  same 
people  in  Toronto  for  a  long  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Cameron.  "We  find  that  your  cus- 
tom is  absolutely  sure  if  you  furnish  good 
fowl,  well  picked  and  well  packed.  The 
one  big  point  in  marketing  fowl,  or  any- 
thing else,  is  the  appearance  of  the  article. 
No  one  putting  fowl  before  consumers — 
if  he  is  after  the  best  class  of  buyer,  the 
one  who  will  pay  the  biggest  price — can 
afford  to  have  his  birds  in  anything  but 
perfect  shape.  We  find,  as  I  said  before, 
that  appearance  sells  the  fowl  and  com- 
mands the  price." 


The  Nation's  Business 


From  The  Financial  Post. 


Under  this  head  there  has  been  running  in 
The  Financial  Post  of  Canada,  a  series  of 
bright  articles  which  inquire  into  and  urge  the 
importance  of  the  business  considerations  of 
the  various  departments  of  government  at 
Ottawa.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  govern- 
ments is  to  assemble  data  and  investigate  mat- 
ters relative  to  trade,  wider  markets  and  new 
business  in  emergencies.  The  writer  scores 
some  departments  for  their  lack  of  business 
acumen.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  comes 
under  notice. 


THE  National  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  made  one  concession  to  the 
Financial  Post's  urgent  suggestion  that 
the  best  results  of  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion for  farmers  for  bigger  production 
in  1915  are  not  to  be  attained  by  hiring 
a  crew  of  lecturers,  good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent, but  by  placing  the  talks  of  the 


very  best  authorities  in  the  rural  weekly 
papers.  It  is  now  announced  that  "posters 
would  soon  be  flaring  from  coast  to  coast 
giving  a  call  to  the  farmers  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  call  to  arms." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
more  enthusiastic,  capable,  public-spirited 
men  than  any  other  Department  at 
Ottawa,  but  they  persist  in  ignoring  the 
most  effective  way  of  getting  at  all  the 
farmers.  This  matter  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  Canada  and  the  Empire  in 
this  emergency  that  all  the  Financial  Post 
asks  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  do 
is  to  follow  the  methods  that  experience 
shows  to  be  the  only  ones  that  have  led  to 
success  and  there  are  many  such  experi- 
ences in  Canada  to  guide  him.   The  ideal 
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way  to  educate  the  farmer  or  anyone  else 
is  to  have  him  study  under  practical 
teachers  who  have  the  capacity  of  talking 
'  to  him  in  a  way  that  will  hold  his  atten- 
tion without  tiring  him.  One  or  two  such 
j  lessons  are  not  much  good:  before  a 
farmer  or  anyone  else  can  apply  them  he 
has  forgotten  the  chief  points.  Experience 
'  shows  that  there  are  few  such  teachers 
1  available  and  that  only  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers — and  they  are  the  people 
who  least  need  inspiration — attend  such 
lectures.  Therefore,  the  policy  proposed 
by  the  Minister  is  inefficient.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  no  farmers  who  are  not 
close  readers  of  their  local  newspapers. 
That  being  the  case,  the  Financial  Post's 
method  is  for  the  best  agriculturists  to 
prepare  a  series  of  talks — not  lectures — 
and  insert  them  continuously  in  these 
local  papers.  By  this  method  every  farm- 
er— not  a  few — in  Canada,  and  more  than 
that,  the  local  tradespeople — will  be  in- 
spired and  taught  how  best  to  increase 
production  and  profit  from  the  farmer. 
This  work  should  be  supplemented  by 
bulletins  or  text  books  mailed  only  on  re- 
quest and  by  lecturers  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  farmers  show  enough  interest 
to  sign  a  requisition  for  their  attendance. 

Relative  to  the  proposal  of  putting 
bulletin  notices  in  banks  the  writer  says: 

"If  farmers  will  not  read  bulletins  that 
are  delivered  in  their  homes  free  of 
charge,  they  are  not  going  to  drive  miles 
into  town  to  stand  up  in  a  bank  for  an 
hour  or  more  to  do  so.  Their  local  post 
office  or  stores  are  the  more  popular 
places.  What  the  farmer  needs  is  not 
technical  information  but  inspiration  and 
example.  The  banker  is  a  man  who  is  gen- 
erally held  in  high  esteen  in  his  territory. 
If  the  Government  can  get  the  bankers  to 
study  profitable  farming  and  enthuse 
their  customers  to  follow  these  meth- 
ods, something  more  effective  will  re- 
sult. At  the  same  time  there  is  but  one 
really  efficient  method  of  getting  before 
the  farmers  of  Saskatchewan  and  that  is 
for  the  Government  agricultural  experts 
to  talk  to  them  through  all  the  local  week- 
ly newspapers  and  any  technical  farm 
papers  that  circulate  freely  in  the  prov- 
ince. Being  of  national  importance  a  plan 
such  as  this  should  not  be  prostituted  as 
a  means  of  subsidizing  a  party  press. 
The  bulletins  in  a  bank  would  be  as 
effective  as  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  with  an 
old  flint  lock  in  the  present  war.  If  he 
coaxes  an  enemy  into  his  range,  he  might 
perhaps  hit  him." 


What    is   Best  Apple  ? 

Many  people  will  differ  about  what  is 
the  favorite  apple  for  them.  A  great 
deal  will  depend  on  the  way  you  look  at 
it  Naturally  Canadians  would  be  ex- 
pected to  accept  the  Spy  as  the  leading 
apple.    Not  so  in  Uncle  Sam's  country. 

Out  of  2,622  replies  to  the  inquiries 
that  were  made  recently,  Frank  Andrews, 
chief,  division  of  crop  records  at  Wash- 
ington, makes  a  summary  in  which  the 
laurels  are  handed  to  Baldwin,  with  our 
old  friend,  Ben  Davis,  taking  second  place. 


SHAMROCK 

BRIGHT  PLUG 

Smoking  Tobacco 


IT'S  mild  enough  to  smoke  sweet 
and   cool    always — and    mellow 
and  rich  enough  to  satisfy  the 
critical  judgment  of  every  smoker. 

"Shamrock"  Plug  is  protected  by 
its  individual  wrapper  of  natural 
leaf  tobacco,  which  helps  to  retain 
the  moisture. 

If  you  prefer  Plug  Smoking 

Tobacco,  ask  your  dealer  for 

"SHAMROCK/' 
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There  is  no  good  reason 
^"  why    you    should    wait 
till  Spring  before  get- 
ting a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


ON    THE    CONTRARY    YOU    MAY 

buy  a  De  Laval  NOW  and  save  half 
its  cost  by  May.  If,  for  any  reason, 
you  can't  conveniently  pay  cash,  you 
can  buy  a  De  Laval  on  such  liberal 
terras  that  it  will  actually  pay  for 
itself. 

AS  TO  YOUR  NEED  OF  A  SEP- 
arator,  if  you  have  the  milk  of  even 
a  single  cow  to  cream  you  are  wast- 
ing quantity  and  quality  of  pro- 
duct every  day  you  go  without  one. 
This  waste  is  usually  greatest  in 
cold  weather  and  with  cows  old  in 
lactation,  and  it  counts  most,  of 
course,  when  butter  prices  are  high. 

THEN  WITH  A  SEPARATOR 
there  is  always  the  sweet,  warm 
skim-milk  and  saving  of  time  and 
labor  in  addition. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  A  CHOICE 
of  separators  De  Laval  superiority 
is  now  universally  recognized. 
Those  who  "know"  buy  the  De 
Laval  to  begin  with.  Those  who 
don't  "know"  replace  their  other 
separator  with  a  De  La^al  later — 
thousands  of  users  do  that  every 
year.  If  you  already  have  some 
other  machine  the  sooner  you  ex- 
change it  for  a  De  Laval  the  better. 

WHY  NOT  START  1915  RIGHT  IN 
dairying?  SEE  and  TRY  a  DE 
LAVAL  NOW  when  you  have 
plenty  of  time  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly. The  nearest  DE  LAVAL 
agent  will  be  glad  to  set  up  a 
machine  for  you  and  give  you  a 
free  trial. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Limited 

WINNIPEG  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50.000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


BLIE     OKriNGTON      Jlfc> 
Bred     liy     II.    Currli 

2nd  prize,  CWB  SHOW,  CRYSTAL 
PALATE.    1913.   only    tlrnf   ihnwn 


If  requiring  some  of 

ENGLAND'S 

best  BLUE,  BLACK,  BUFF  or  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS  or  CAYUGA  DUCKS,  write 
stating  full  requirements 

As  I  Breed  Them  at  My  Farm. 

Special  facilities  for  exportation.  Also  breeder 
of  pedigree 

JERSEY   CATTLE   and   BERKSHIRE    PIGS 

Harold  Corrie 

Quobleigh,  Eastleigh,  Hants,  ENGLAND 

Cables: — Corrie,    Fair    Oak,    England 


South  Alberta 

Summerfallow 

From   The   Western  Farmer's  Advocate,   j 

CS.  NOBLE,  one  of  the  best  farmers 
•   in  the  district  south  of  Calgary,  in 
telling  about  his  funny  methods  says: 

"We  learn  each  year  to  improve  on  our  * 
method,  and  during  the  past  two  or  three  i 
years,  particularly,  it  has  been  our  prac- 
tice to  double  disk  thoroughly  our  stubble 
after  the  crop  has  been  taken  off  in  the 
fall  if  possible,  if  time  permits,  and  if  not, 
then  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible. 
We  then  allow  sufficient  time  after  this 
disking  for  any  scattered  weed  seeds  to 
germinate  and  plow  as  soon  as  this  germi- 
nation has  taken  place,  or  at  least  as  soon 
as  there  has  been  growth  enough  of  the 
weeds  and  grain  to  ensure  their  being 
killed  when  the  ground  is  plowed.  We 
plow  to  take  up  at  least  two  inches  of 
subsoil,  which  in  our  ground  at  present 
means  from  eight  to  nine  inches.  We 
follow  immediately  after  with  the  packer 
and  the  harrow.  If  we  have  considerable 
rain  we  find  it  an  advantage  to  use  the 
ordinary  drag  harrow  once  or  twice  to 
prevent  any  crust  forming,  but  more  com- 
monly we  use  the  Acme  harrows,  which 
will  kill  any  growth  of  weeds  or  grain 
that  is  just  nicely  started.  These  har- 
rows, when  used  in  time,  will,  in  addition 
to  cleaning  the  ground,  work  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  as  good  a  mulch  as  is  possible. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  follow  up  two 
or  three  times,  a  few  weeks  apart,  as  the 
growth  will  keep  continually  coming.  In 
cases  where  the  growth  has  got  a  good 
start  we  find  it  necessary  to  use  the  duck- 
foot  cultivator,  but  largely  on  account  of 
the  additional  expense  and  having  to  cul- 
tivate the  ground  really  deeper  than  is 
necessary,  we  prefer  to  go  over  the  ground 
at  the  right  time  and  avoid  the  use  of  this 
cultivator. 

HAVE  IMPLEMENTS  READY. 

"We  believe  that  a  great  many  in  sura- 
merfallowing  experience  the  same  diffi- 
culty that  we  do,  that  of  not  having  suf- 
ficient power  or  implements  to  do  the 
work  right  at  the  right  time.  There  are 
implements  and  horses  enough  to  do  our 
plowing  at  the  right  depth  to  start  with. 
We  have  the  past  season  worked  twelve 
horses  very  hard  on  three-furrow  plows. 
We  believe,  too,  that  it  is  of  advantage  to 
have  different  tools  in  good  condition  in 
readiness  for  use.  As,  for  instance,  the 
Acme  harrow  can  not  be  used  when  the 
ground  is  too  wet— and  then  is  when  the 
growth  is  making  its  best  progress.  We 
have  also  started  the  use  of  the  spring- 
tooth  harrow;  and  are  now  planning  to 
use  them  considerably  by  attaching  them 
to  a  very  light  harrow  or  weeder,  so  as  to 
brush  the  ground  lightly,  and  not  leave  it 
too  rough.  We  believe  these  can  be  used 
when  the  ground  is  not  in  perfect  condi- 
dition  for  the  Acme.  One  should  not,  in 
any  case,  attempt  to  use  an  Acme  har- 
row except  the  ground  has  been  well 
worked  beforehand  and  is  free  from  rub- 
bish of  any  kind.  We  are  also  planning  to 
use  these  spring-tooth  cultivators,  with 
the  light  brush  harrow,  on  all  our  sum- 
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merfallowing  just  ahead  of  the  drill,  in 
the  spring,  as  we  found  in  the  season  of 
1914  that  the  ordinary  drag  harrow  did 
not  work  the  mulch  deep  enough,  and  that 
the  evaporation  during  the  early  dry  sea- 
son was  so  rapid  that  a  crust  was  formed 
two  or  three  inches  underneath  the  sur- 
face. We  believe,  too,  that  the  spring- 
tooth  cultivators  used  in  this  way  have 
another  advantage,  that  they  leave  the 
ground  in  a  better  condition  to  prevent 
blowing  while  the  grain  is  coming  through 
the  ground." 


Growing   Truck 
Crops 

From  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


A  grower  gives  some  advice  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  growing  celery  and  onions  on  a  place 
that  lias  not  been  especially  prepared  last  year. 
His  conclusions  are  from  New  Jersey  farm 
lands. 

THE  plan  of  growing  green  crops  to 
turn  under  and  then  supplementing 
them  with  fertilizers  works  out  quite  well 
with  many  truck  crops.  Land  that  has 
been  in  a  cultivated  crop  until  the  last  of 
August  may  be  sowed  in  rye,  which  is 
allowed  to  stand  all  winter.  In  very  early 
spring  this  can  be  plowed  and  onion  sets 
can  be  planted  using  fertilizer  in  the  row. 
Such  land,  however,  would,  in  most  cases, 
be  too  loose  and  porous  for  best  results 
with  onions  from  seed.  A  green  crop 
plowed  under  in  midsummer,  just  before 
setting  celery,  would  also  work  out  badly 
in  most  cases,  because  the  soil  would  not 
be  compact  enough  for  the  soil  moisture  to 
rise  from  below.  As  a  general  rule  I 
would  say  green  crops  should  be  worked 
in  the  soil  and  allowed  to  decay  before 
such  crops  as  onions  or  celery  are  planted. 
Celery  works  well  in  the  Eastern  States 
if  grown  after  a  crop  of  early  white  pota- 
toes has  been  taken  off. 

For  your  two  acres  of  land  the  ques- 
tion of  green  crops  cannot  be  considered 
this  year,  because  it  is  now  too  late  to 
grow  any  crop  before  you  will  wish  to 
plant.  I  would  plow  the  ground  just  as 
soon  as  I  could.  For  onions  we  use  about 
twelve  tons  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre 
(a  larger  quantity  would  not  go  amiss  on 
most  soils).  This  is  spread  broadcast 
after  plowing  and  well  worked  in  with  a 
disk  harrow.  In  the  row  we  distribute 
about  800  pounds  of  a  4-8-10  fertilizer. 
This  year,  on  account  of  the  war  it  will 
be  about  4-8-3.  The  potash  is  derived 
from  sulphate  of  potash ;  the  phosphorus 
from  phosphoric  acid  and  the  nitrogen 
from  nitrate  of  soda  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
dried  blood,  fish  and  bone — equal  amounts 
of  each.  This  same  fertilizer  is  excellent 
for  celery,  but  most  growers  would  apply 
about  one  ton  to  the  acre.  Celery  is  shal- 
low rooted  and  requires  plenty  of  plant 
food  within  easy  reach.  An  application  of 
twenty-five  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre 
is  none  too  heavy,  provided  it  is  well 
worked  in  before  planting  time. 


Toronto  Windmill  on  the  Farm  of 
C.    W.    Cheesman,    Aylmer,    Ont. 


Ask  Any  Man 
Who  Owns  One 

What  He  Thinks  of  Our  New 

TORONTO 


£Xl 


WINDMILL 


There  is  no  better  way  of  deciding  the  merits  of  any  article  than  to  ask  the  man 
who  owns  one.  Owners  of  Toronto  Windmills  are  enthusiastic  over  the  quality 
of  the  outfit.  Toronto  Windmills  stand  up  in  cyclones,  are  constructed  of  25 
per  cent,  heavier  materials  than  most  other  Windmills,  are  self-regulating  in 
high  winds,  develop  maximum  power,  even  in  a  light  breeze,  and  as  owners  will 
tell  you,  scarcely  ever  need  repairs  and  are  always  ready  for  service.  If  you  want 
personal  assurance  that  a  Toronto  Windmill  is  the  kind  for  you,  ask  any  of  the 
following  farmers  who  own  one : 


S.    B.   Harper,    Aylmer. 

J.   C.   Boeckh,   Finches'   Comer. 


Finrllay    McEwen,    Maxville. 
Arthur  Carlton,  Lambton  Mills. 


A.    Davidson,   Merivale. 
W.   H.   Mason,   Sirocoe. 


Wind  power  is  practical.  It  costs  nothing  and,  with  an  accurately  balanced  motor,  can  be 
used  almost  every  day  in  the  year.  Our  proud  slogan — "The  Mill  That  Euns  When  Others 
Stand  Still" — is  literally  true.  Our  Windmill  is  indispensable  for  pumping  water  for  dairy 
or  stock  farms,  for  drainage,  irrigation,  domestic  water  supply,  for  private  residences  and 
summer  resorts,  for  Fire  Departments  and  hotels.  Let  us  give  you  an 
estimate  of  cost  of  supplying  yon  with  a  Windmill.  Write  now  and  we 
will  send  you  the  figures  by  return  mail.  No  obligation  on  your  part- 
We  are  pleased  to  do  it  freely.  Our  "Customer  Service  Department" 
is  of  immense  value  to  every  purchaser.  Write  us  and  we  will  give 
full  information. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  CATALOG- 


It  contains  details  of  the  construction  of  our  Windmills,  giving  a 
cut  and  explanation  of  every  part.    You  can  hardly  consider  that 
you  are  making  an   intelligent  choice  of  a   Windmill  without 
first  seeing  the  specifications  of  the  "Toronto"  product.  Ask 
for  our  big  new  catalogue.     Do  it  NOW. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 


Atlantic  Ave.  and  Liberty  Street 

Branches:  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 


-     Toronto 

CALGARY 


Write 
for  it 
TO-DAY. 


Wanted 
New  Inventions 

Manufacturers  are  constantly  writing  us  for  new  Inventions;  $45,000  paid  for  new 
invention  just  patented  and  sold  by  us.  $10,000  offered  for  another.  Let  us  turn 
your  idea*  into  money.  One  good  invention  and  your  fortune  is  made.  Ideas  devel- 
oped; Inventions  perfected.  Send  sketch  and  description  of  your  ideas  for  F>-ec 
Patent  Office  Search,  and  get  a  complete  list  of  Inventions  wanted   by  manufacturers. 

HAROLD  C.  SHIPMAN  &   COMPANY 


REGISTERED  PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


18  HOPE  BLDG..  OTTAWA,  CANADA 
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VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

Alpha  Gas  Engines 

THE  main  object  of  this  handsomely  printed  and  fully  illustrated 
book  is  to  show  you  how  very  adaptable  the  Alpha  Engine  is,  and 
how  it  is  possible  for  you  to  select  from  the  Alpha  line  just  the  size  and 
type  of  engine  and  the  equipment  that  will  best  fit  your  needs  for  farm 
power. 


TT  tells  all  about  an  engine  which  is  so 
well  built  that  you  can  always  depend 
upon  it;  which  is  so  simple  that  a  boy 
can  run  it;  that  can  be  run  on  either 
gasoline  or  kerosene;  an  engine  that 
starts  on  the  magneto  and  doesn't  stop 


until  you  want  it  to;  an  engine  that 
will  do  any  kind  of  work,  in  any  wea- 
ther, anywhere.  Even  if  you  are  not 
quite  ready  to  buy  "a  gas  engine  send 
for  this  interesting  book  about  reliable 
farm  power. 


Eleven  sizes,  2  to  28  horse-power.   Each  furnished  in  stationary,  semi-portable, 
or  portable  style,  and  with  either  hopper  or  tank-cooled  cylinder. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN   CANADA 
MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 


The  Men  Around  the   Kaiser 

By  Frederic  W.  Wile 

Berlin  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail. 

Everybody  interested  in  the  present  war  situation  will  find  here  a 
book  full  of  vital  interest,  dealing  as  it  does,  with  the  social,  financial, 
industrial,  military,  and  political  side  of  the  life  of  the  German  people. 
The  military  and  naval  ambitions  of  this  Empire  point  to  one  man. 
That  man  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  this  book.  He  it  is  also  who 
recently  replied  to  Hon.  Winston  Churchill's  suggestion  that  the 
competing  nations  of  Europe  take  a  naval  holiday! 

This  book,  containing  279  pages,  bound  in  "silk  lustre"  cloth,  de  luxe  edition, 
will  give  you  an  impartial  and  comprehensive  insight  into  political  and  national 
problems.    Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.75. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Book  Department:   143-153  University  Avenue,  TORONTO 


MONTREAL  TORONTO 

WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 


Prepotency 

From  the  pen  of  E.  N.  Wentworth,  of 

Kansas  Agricultural  College,  in  the 

Journal  of  Heredity. 

This  article  is  of  especial  Interest  to  horse 
breeders,  cattle  breeders  and  poultrymen.  It 
comes  from  a  man  who  is  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  and  opens  up  a  vast  field  ye* 
before  the  scientist  in  his  explorations  for 
the  aid  of  agriculture.  Perhaps  no  other  oc- 
cupation works  on  the  authority  of  such 
wonderful  laws  as  does  animal  breeding,  and 
perhaps  no  occupation  has  people  that  give 
the  scientific  part  so  little  attention.  Farming 
is    a    tremendously    scientific    business. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  leading  live- 
stock men,  the  chief  essential  to  success  in 
breeding  is  the  possession  of  prepotent 
breeding  animals  (particularly  sires). 
Very  few  of  these  men  will  attempt  to 
explain  what  this  prepotency  is  and  fewer 
still  can  give  more  than  an  extremely 
fragmentary  idea.  Yet  the  fact  is  self- 
evident  to  the  student  of  pedigrees  that 
there  are  marked  differences  among 
breeding  animals,  since  only  3  to  5  per 
cent,  of  the  breeding  stock  existing  a  few 
generations  back  is  represented  in  the 
tables  of  ancestry  of  the  present-day  in- 
dividuals. 

Just  what  factors  are  responsible  for 
this  condition?  Without  doubt,  fashion 
and  advertising  play  an  important  part 
in  determining  the  blood  lines  that  shall 
survive,  but  the  breeder  in  final  analysis 
is  a  business  man  demanding  perform- 
ance, and  as  has  been  shown  in  numerous 
studies,  there  is  actual  difference  in  the 
breeding  power  of  individuals.  Daven- 
port in  his  "Principles  of  Breeding"  sums 
up  a  distinction  common  among  practical 
breeders  when  he  points  out  "breeders  of 
breeders"  and  "breeders  of  performers," 
or  those  that  transmit  performance 
through  more  than  one  generation  and 
those  that  simply  confer  the  good  qualities 
upon   their  offspring. 

It  has  been  customary  in  denning  pre- 
potency to  state  the  manner  in  which 
the  breeder  thinks  it  occurs.  According 
to  popular  idea,  prepotency  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  a  "high  percentage  of 
blood"  of  some  particular  individaul. 
the  means  by  which  prepotency  is 
brought  about  is  by  a  supposed  narrow- 
ing of  the  bloodlines,  either  through  in- 
breeding, linebreeding,  or  some  form  of 
pedigree  selection.  Prepotency  is  as- 
sumed to  be  the  result  of  a  cumulative 
effect  of  ancestry.  In  correspondence 
conducted  by  the  writer  a  few  years  ago 
to  obtain  prevalent  ideas  on  the  nature 
of  prepotency,  the  following  communica- 
tion was  received  from  Dean  Eugene 
Davenport  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
It  is  of  interest  in  that  it  very  clearly 
expresses  the  popular  idea  on  the  subject. 
"Prepotency,  of  course,  is  a  corollary  of  the 
law  of  ancestral  heredity.  That  parent  that 
has  behind  him  the  largest  mass  of  back  an- 
cestry selected  to  the  same  characters,  will, 
of  course,  be  prepotent.  If  you  take  the  series 
of  fractions,  y2,  Vt,  %■  etc.,  and  divide  them 
by  2,  representing  the  contribution  of  tne 
sire  and  dam,  you  will  obtain  the  possibilities 
of  each  expressed  in  fractional  form  so  far 
as  prepotency  is  concerned.  ...  If,  now, 
all  the  individuals  represented  by  these  frac- 
tions have  been  selected  to  the  same  standard, 
then,  of  course,  the  sire  himself,  backed  By 
his    ancestors,    will    control    one-half    of    tne 
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Useful 
New  Invention 


Enables  Anyone  to  Play 
Piano  or  Organ  With- 
out Lessons 


A  Detroit  musician  has  invented  a  won- 
derful new  system  which  enables  any  per- 
son or  little  child  to  learn  to  play  the  piano 
or  organ  in  one  evening.  Even  though 
you  know  absolutely  nothing  about  music 
or  have  never  touched  a  piano  or  organ, 
you  can  now  learn  to  play  in  an  hour  or 
two.  People  who  do  not  know  one  note 
from  another  are  able  to  play  their  favorite 
music  with  this  method  without  any  assist- 
ance whatever  from  anyone. 

This  new  system,  which  is  called  the 
Numeral  Method,  is  sold  in  Canada  by  the 
Numeral  Method  Music  Co.  of  Canada,  and 
as  they  are  desirous  of  at  once  making  it 
known  in  every  locality,  they  are  making 
the  following  special  free  trial  and  half- 
price  offer  to  our  readers. 

You  are  not  asked  to  send  any  money 
until  you  have  tried  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  new  method.  The  Numeral  Company 
is  willing  to  send  it  to  you  on  one  week's 
free  trial,  and  you  wili  not  have  to  pay 
them  one  cent  unless  you  desire  to  keep 
it.  There  are  no  express  charges  to  be 
paid,  as  everything  will  be  sent  by  mail. 
Simply  write  a  letter  or  post  card  to  the 
Numeral  Method  Music  Co.  of  Canada, 
225B  Curry  Hall,  Windsor,  Ontario,  say- 
ing "Please  send  me  the  Numeral  Method 
on  seven  days'  free  trial."  If  you  are  sat- 
isfied after  trying  it,  the  Method  and  fifty 
different  pieces  of  sheet  music  will  cost  you 
only  $5,  although  the  regular  price  of 
these  is  $10.  You  should  not  delay  writ- 
ing, as  the  Numeral  Company  will  not  con- 
tinue this  special  half-price  offer  indefin- 
itely. Later  on,  the  Method  and  fifty  pieces 
of  music  will  be  sold  at  the  regular  price. 


You  Are  Wanted 

to  act  as  our  sole  agent  for  a  nigh-class 
line  of  Harness  Dressings,  Belt  Dressings, 
Harness  Oils,  Polishers,  Veterinary  Special- 
ties, Separator  Oils,  etc.  We  want  a  man 
of  reliability,  well  known  In  his  local 
country  and  of  hlgb  standing  among  his 
neighbors.  For  such  a  man  we  have  an 
excellent  proposition  that  will  bring  hi-n 
from  $50  to  $150  a  month  as  soon  as  a 
local  trade  has  been  established.  Experi- 
ence not  essential.  Part  or  whole  time 
may  be  given.  We  supply  everything  ne- 
cessary and  give  each  agent  sole  selling 
rlgtts  In  his  country.  Are  you  the  man 
we  want? 

Then  write  us  to-day  for  further  particulars. 

The  International  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bridgeburg,  Ontario 


possibilities  of  the  offspring,  regardless  of 
what  the  female  will  be.,  Of  course  this  same 
would  be  true  for  the  female  under  like  con- 
ditions. This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  essence 
of  prepotency,  and   it   is  all  there  is  of  it." 

While  this  idea  is  widely  held  by 
animal  husbandmen,  the  man  who  has 
conducted  genetic  experiments  and 
watched  the  segregation  of  individual 
factors  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
conception  is  manifestly  outside  of  the 
facts.  The  behavior  of  hereditary  char- 
acters as  though  controlled  by  unit 
factors  in  the  germ-plasm  leaves  no  room 
for  a  cumulative  effect  of  ancestry 
(unless  the  increased  opportunities  to 
bring  about  homozygosis  through  selec- 
tion in  hereditarily  limited  stock  be  thus 
considered.) 

NATURE    OF    THE    GERM-PLASM. 

Even  the  parent  himself  has  no  effect 
on  his  progeny  in  an  hereditary  way,  as 
inheritance  does  not  really  consist  in  the 
passing  on  of  characters  from  one  gener- 
ation to  the  next.  The  similar  characters 
of  parent  and  progeny  develop  because 
both  parent  and  progeny  arise  from 
qualitatively  the  same  germ-plasm  (as 
far  as  the  particular  characters  are  con- 
cerned). When  ones  mixes  lime  chloride 
and  sulphuric  acid  he  will  obtain  lime 
sulphate  and  muriatic  acid.  These  are 
the  end  products  of  the  reaction.  If  he 
sets  apart  a  portion  of  the  lime  chloride 
and  sulphuric  acid  the  first  day  and  a  few 
days  later  mixes  them,  he  will  get  the 
same  result.  The  results  of  the  first  day 
have  no  effect  on  the  results  of  the  later 
day.  When  the  germ  cell  of  the  animal 
begins  development  it  corresponds  to  the 
first  chemicals,  the  developed  body  to  the 
end-product  of  the  reaction.  Characters 
that  are  alike  in  parent  and  offspring 
arise  because  they  come  from  similar 
origin,  but  the  body,  an  end-product  of 
development,  no  more  affects  the  germ 
cells  that  produce  the  progeny,  than  the 
end-products  of  the  chemical  reaction 
affected  the  reaction  of  the  later  day. 
This  shows  by  analogy  how  far  outside 
the  facts  of  inheritance  the  conception 
of  a  cumulative  ancestry  lies. 

PREPOTENCY  AND  PURE  BREEDING. 

The  breeder  believes  that  prepotency 
is  a  property  of  the  individual  and  not 
of  the  character.  But  in  almost  every 
instance  the  idea  of  prepotency  is  based 
on  some  superficial  and  striking  character 
like  color,  and  it  is  assumed  that  since 
this  character  appears  with  fair  uniform- 
ity, the  rest  of  the  characters  must  ap- 
pear also..  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  there  ever  oc- 
curred the  ideally  prepotent  animal  de- 
scribed by  the  breeder ;  that  is,  one  which 
is  able  to  impress  most  of  his  characters 
upon  his  progeny  in  spite  of  the  females 
to  which  he  is  mated.  The  livestock  man 
reads  with  interest  of  the  great  line  of 
Clydesdale  sires  from  Darnley  down 
through  Topgallant,  Sir  Everard,  the  long 
lived  and  redoubtable  Baron's  Pride,  the 
$47,500  Baron  o'  Buchlyvie,  and  the  sen- 
sational five-year-old  sire,  Dunure  Foot- 
print; each  a  son  of  the  animal  preceding 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Topgallant, 
each  a  distinct  step  in  advance  of  his 
progenitor,  as  far  as  siring  prize  winners 
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A  DAIRY  farmer  who  does  not  use 
a  cream  separator  is  losing  up  to 
$15  per  cow  per  year.  Complete  your 
dairy  equipment  by  the  purchase  of  an 
International  Harvester  cream  separator — Lily, 
Bluebell  or  Dairymaid.  These  separators  skim 
closely  —  leaving  barely  a  drop  of  cream  in  a  gallon 
of  milk  —  and  they  will  do  it  for  years. 

These  machines  are  furnished  with  pulleys  for  tha 
use  of  power.  Belted  to  a  small  I  H  C  engine,  you 
have  the  best  outfit  it  is  possible  for  you  to  buy. 
Note  the  low  supply  can  on  I  H  C  separators,  the 
height  of  the  milk  spout  which  allows  a  10-gallon 
can  to  be  used  for  the  skim  milk,  the  strong  frame 
with  open  base  which  can  be  kept  perfectly  clean, 
and  the  dozen  other  features  which  make  these 
1  H  C  machines  the  best. 

Your  local  dealer  should  have  one  of  these  ma- 
chines on  sale.  If  he  has  rut,  write  us  before  you 
buy  and  we  will  tell  you  where  you  can  see  one; 
also  send  you  an  interesting  book  on  separators. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 
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is  concerned.  Here  is  an  exceptionally 
prepotent  line,  because  all  but  Topgallant 
were  the  leading  sires  of  Scotland  during 
their  tenure  in  stud.  Yet  even  these  great 
horses  begot  a  percentage  of  failures 
that  is  startlingly  large,  even  though 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other  line  of 
sires  in  any  breed.  Prepotency  is  never  a 
property  of  the  individual,  but  belongs  to 
a  certain  few  characters  that  are  part 
of  the  hereditary  makeup  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  their  condition  as  to  homozygosis 
or  heterozygosis  is  the  entire  determin- 
ing factor.  The  degree  by  which  one  ani- 
mal is  more  "strongly  bred"  for  a  char- 
acter than  another  animal  is  this  wide 
degree  of  purity  or  hybridity. 

EXISTS  IN  BOTH  SEXES. 

Many  breeders  deny  the  existence  of 
prepotency  in  the  female,  and  consider 
it  entirely  a  property  of  the  male  sex. 
This  belief  has  come  about  as  a  result  of 
two  conditions.  Since  in  all  domestic 
breeds  polygamy  is  practised,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  smaller  number  of  males  is 
required  than  females.  This  admits  of  a 
more  stringent  selection  in  one  sex  than 
in  the  other,  and  increases  the  chances  of 
the  male's  having  both  greater  numbers 
of  homozygous  characters  and  also  more 
desirable  combinations  of  characters. 
P'urthermore,  in  uniparous  races,  such  as 
the  horse  and  ox  (the  species  in  which 
the  art  of  animal  breeding  has  largely 
been  developed),  there  is  only  one  indi- 
dual  in  a  season  that  may  be  compared 
to  a  female,  while  numerous  individuals 
occur  that  may  resemble  the  male.  Where 
there  is  much  diversity  among  the  fe- 
males, the  fact  that  only  one  out  of  the 
season's  progeny  may  show  resemblance 
to  any  particular  female,  while  numbers 
may  partake  of  the  characters  borne  by 
the  sire,  is  bound  to  over-emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  male  as  far  as  heredi- 
tary influence  is  concerned. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  has  applied 
only  to  simple  qualitative  characters  that 
depend  on  relatively  few  and  easily  re- 
cognizable fatcors.  When  one  approaches 
quantitative  characters  such  as  size, 
vigor,  etc.,  from  which  dominance  is  prob- 
ably absent,  the  problem  becomes  more 
complex.  It  seems  very  doubtful  if  the 
principle  differs  here,  but  the  presence  of 
larger  numbers  of  factors  or  of  factors 
for  greater  development  must  be  assumed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  dominant  factors 
already  discussed.  At  least  the  writer 
does  not  believe  that  there  are  two  schemes 
of  heredity  involved  in  inheritance,  and 
since  one  has  been  found  to  hold  in  the 
qualitative  characters,  and  since  the  data 
assembled  on  quantitive  characters  seem 
to  follow  the  same  system  as  far  as  they 
have  been  investigated,  it  is  no  more  than 
logical  to  make  the  preceding  assumption. 

Another  cause  of  prepotency  in  quan- 
titave  characters  may  arise  where  the 
male  bears  one  factor  necessary  to  link 
up  the  factors  in  the  female  to  produce 
the  desired  character.  Thus,  in  the  ordi- 
nary white  mouse,  the  base  for  pigment 
production,  a  factor  denoted  by  C,  is  lack- 
ing. In  one  variety  of  Japanese  waltzing 
mouse,  white  with  faint  yellow  marks. 
Darbishire  found  the  factors  for  agouti, 
black  and  chocolate  missing  and  the  yel- 
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low  diminished  quantitatively.  Yet  the 
progeny  of  the  cross  were  agouti,  because 
the  Japanese  variety  supplied  the  color 
base  which  the  white  mice  lacked.  While 
the  prepotent  animal  usually  breeds  true 
for  its  character,  this  extreme  case  is 
interesting  because  it  shows  how  one  in- 
dividual may  supply  the  one  factor  neces- 
sary to  a  relatively  uniform  somatic  ex- 
pression. Breed  history  records  many 
prepotent  sires  that  bred  better  than 
themselves.  Perhaps  the  trotter  George 
Wilkes  and  the  Shorthorn  Champion  of 
England  would  fall  in  this  class. 


Live  Stock  Genetics 

From  The  Journal  of  Heredity. 

The  following  article  contains  some  import- 
ant ideas  for  poultrymen.  If  its  clear-cut 
results,  as  tabulated  here  are  true,  and  they 
carry  the  authority  of  the  Research  Commit- 
tee on  Animal  Breeding  of  the  American 
Genetic  Association,  then  breeders  of  laying 
strains   must   take   notice. 

BREEDING  domesticated  animals  for 
research  in  genetics  is  restricted  by 
the  great  expense  it  involves,  the  long 
generations,  and  the  small  number  of  in- 
dividuals produced  at  a  generation,  not 
to  mention  other  difficulties.  Genetists 
have  therefore  used  plants  for  experi- 
ment, wherever  it  appeared  that  a  prob- 
lem could  be  solved  equally  well  in  either 
medium.  Furthermore,  a  good  many 
lines  of  experimental  animal  breeding  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  any  immediate 
end  of  economic  importance.  For  these 
reasons,  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  have  gone  into 
this  line  of  research  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, and  some  of  the  work  they  have 
done  is  little  known  as  compared  with 
the  purely  experimental  and  more  fully 
reported  investigations  made  at  univer- 
sities and  other  institutions. 

In  order  that  the  contribution  which 
the  experiment  stations  are  making  to 
genetics  may  be  appreciated,  the  Re- 
search Committee  on  Animal  Breeding 
of  the  American  Genetic  Association 
presents  the  following  report,  reviewing 
part  of  their  work.  No  doubt  it  will  be 
found  that  some  important  lines  of  in- 
vestigation have  been  omitted;  and  to 
save  space  the  committee  has  ignored 
many  breeding  projects,  some  of  them 
on  a  large  scale,  which  have  for  their 
purpose  the  improvement  of  a  breed 
by  the  same  methods  used  by  farmers 
and  ranchmen,  and  which  are  likely  to 
throw  little,  if  any,  new  light  on  the  laws 
of  heredity.  Experiments  of  this  nature 
often  take  up  most  of  the  attention  of 
genetists  who  work  with  live-stock  at  the 
experiment  stations,  and  their  economic 
importance  is  very  great,  but  a  review  of 
them  was  thought  to  be  of  little  interest 
in  this  Journal. 

Probably  no  station  has  made  more 
contributions  to  the  theory  of  animal 
breeding  than  has  that  of  Maine,  whose 
department  of  biology,  organized  in  1907, 
is  directed  by  Raymond  Pearl,  and  whose 
staff  includes  10  associates  and  assist- 
ants and  a  number  of  graduate  students. 
To  date  72  papers  have  appeared  from 
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The  secret  of  good  Bread  Baking 

If  you  would  learn  the  secret  of  good  bread  baking,  try 
REINDEER  FLOUR 
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ally for  bread  baking.     Good  results  assured. 
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Just  Plain  Big  Ben 


YES.  Big  Ben  made  his 
mark  in  this  world  by 
helping  live-wire  men 
make  theirs;  he  was  less 
than  eight  months  old 
when  he  broke  the  world's 
record  as  a  success. 

For  five  years  he's  occupied  the 
pedestal  of  fame  in  the  alarm  clock 
field— 23,000  dealers  have  placed 
him  on  a  mahogany  pedestal,  but 
in  three  million  homes  he's  just 
plain  Big  Ben. 


Big  Ben  stands  seven  inches  tall, 
big,  strong,  handsome,  alert,  smil- 
ing, true.  His  bold,  black  hands 
and  numerals  show  up  plainly  in 
the  early  morning  light. 

He'll  call  you  with  one'straight  five- 
minute  ring  or  ten  half-minute  notes  at 
half-minute  intervals  unless  you  switch 
him  off.  A  drop  of  oil  a  year  will  keep 
him  fit  for  a  lifetime  of. service. 

His  price  is  $2.50  in  the  States;  $3.00 
in  Canada.  If  not  found  at  your  dealer's 
send  a  money  order  addressed  to  his  mak- 
ers, "IVestclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,'"  and 
he'll  come  to  your  door — charges  prepaid. 
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this  laboratory,  most  of  them  dealing 
with  some  phase  of  genetics.  Among  the 
problems  now  under  investigation  is  the 
important  one  of  the  inheritance  of  fe- 
cundity in  poultry,  to  which  some  notable 
contributions  have  already  been  made. 
"Two  definite  and  clear-cut  results  have 
already  come  to  light.    These  are : 

"First:  that  the  record  of  egg  pro- 
duction or  fecundity  of  a  hen  is  not  of 
itself  a  criterion  of  any  value  whatsoever 
from  which  to  predict  the  probable  egg 
production  of  her  female  progeny.  An 
analysis  of  the  records  of  production  of 
large  numbers  of  birds  shows  beyond  any 
possibility  of  doubt  that,  in  general,  there 
is  no  correlation  between  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  individuals  and  either  their  an- 
cestors or  their  progeny. 

"Second:  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  just  mentioned,  fecundity  is,  in  some 
manner  or  other,  inherited  in  the  domes- 
tic fowl.  This  must  clearly  be  so,  to  men- 
tion but  a  single  reason,  because  it  has 
been  possible  to  isolate  and  propagate 
from  a  mixed  flock  'pedigree  lines'  or 
strains  of  birds  which  breed  true,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  to  definite  degrees 
of  fecundity." 

This  interesting  conclusion  was  reached 
after  the  failure  of  a  long-continued  ex- 
periment to  increase  the  egg-production 
of  hens  by  simple  "mass  selection."  As 
to  the  real  solution.  Pearl  thinks  the  ca- 
pacity for  high  egg  production  is  inheri- 
ted through  the  sire  rather  than  the  dam, 
experiments  having  shown  that  high  egg 
producing  hens  and  low  ones  produced 
daughters  having  the  same  grade  of  egg 
productivity,  when  mated  to  the  same 
cock.  If  this  be  the  true  result,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  poultrymen  should  seek  above 
all  to  secure  cocks  from  strains  noted  for 
their  high  egg  records  and  obtain  hens 
from  these  cocks  for  high  egg  production. 
Pearl  further  attributes  the  fecundity  of 
the  breeds  of  fowl  studied  by  him  to  three 
distinct  Mendelian  factors,  one  of  which 
is  sex-linked.  The  study  of  sex-linked 
characters — that  is  characters  which  are 
transmitted  through  the  male  to  half  of 
his  grandsons,  or  through  the  female  to 
her  sons,  etc.,  is  being  carried  on  at  the 
station  along  many  lines. 


Weeds  Come  in  Feeds 

Ordinary  commercial  grades  of  grain 
coming  out  of  terminal  elevators  are  foul 
with  weed  seeds.  Analysis  of  five  samples 
of  No.  2  Canada  Western  oats  taken  from 
as  many  terminal  elevators  showed  313 
noxious  weed  seeds  per  pound  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  other  weed  seeds.  In  | 
transportation  some  of  these  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  railroad  and  introduced 
into  new  localities.  Many  wild  oats  and 
mustards  fed  in  uncrushed  oats  to  horses 
will  live  and  pollute  farm  lands.  Others 
become  mixed  with  the  manure  in  hand- 
ling dirty  grain  and  other  feeds.  Such 
feeds  should  be  thoroughly  ground,  and 
weedy  manure  should  be  heated  or  rotted 
in  order  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  weed 
seeds. 
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Consolidated  Schools 


From  Wallace's  Farmer. 

This  report  of  the  attendance  at  the 
consolidated  schools  in  Iowa  will  be  valu- 
able to  all  those  who  read  Inspector  Lees' 
article  in  the  December  number. 

THE  farmers  of  Iowa  have  been  very 
slow  to  establish  consolidated  schools. 

Most  of  them  received  their  education 
in  the  one-room  school,  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  years  ago,  and  the  heart  of  the 
middle-aged  and  older  man  naturally 
clings  to  the  associations  of  his  youth. 
Since  that  time,  however,  farms  have 
become  larger,  the  attendance  at  the  one- 
room  school  has  constantly  declined  on 
account  of  this  gradual  enlargement  in 
the  size  of  the  farms  and  the  drift  of  the 
older  boys  and  girls  to  the  high  school 
in  the  city. 

Hence,  prior  to  April,  1913,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  in- 
struction, there  were  but  eighteen  con- 
solidated schools  in  the  ninety-nine  coun- 
ties of  the  state.  During  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  about  sixty  new  consolidated  dis- 
tricts have  been  organized,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  the  number  will  increase  from 
year  to  year.  Farmers  will  be  studying 
the  question  more  and  more,  and  for  their 
encouragement  we  give  the  following  stat- 
istics respecting  fifteen  consolidated  dis- 
tricts in  the  state : 

The  average  amount  paid  sixty-three 
drivers  in  these  fifteen  districts  was 
$46.91  per  month.  Total  number  of  stu- 
dents transported,  1.039,  of  which  284 
were  hauled  more  than  four  miles,  and  the 
number  of  children  on  the  road  more  than 
one  hour,  191.  The  average  length  of  the 
routes  is  five  and  one-half  miles,  and  the 
longest  route  is  eight  and  three-fourths 
miles.  One  wagon  did  not  run  for  three 
days,  one  missed  one  day,  and  another  a 
half  day.  The  average  number  of  mills 
levied  in  these  districts  was  21.9.  Only 
one  of  these  schools  had  less  than  nine 
months  of  school. 

The  attendance  in  the  consolidated 
school  is  higher  than  in  any  other  type 
of  school,  showing  that  transportation 
is  feasible.  The  following  averages  of  the 
schools  of  Iowa  were  made  for  the  year 
1912-1913:  Attendance  at  consolidated 
schools,  80  per  cent.;  town  and  city 
school,  79  per  cent.;  one-room  schools, 
72  per  cent. 

We  have  never  felt  like  urging  the  con- 
solidation of  schools  until  farmers  have 
at  least  had  time  to  study  into  the  matter 
carefully  and  ascertain  for  themselves 
whether  they  can  get  better  education  for 
the  same  money  than  in  the  one-room 
school.  Our  hope  has  been  that  when  such 
schools  have  been  established,  the  teach- 
ing in  them  will  be  more  in  the  spirit  of 
the  farm  and  in  the  direction  of  the  life 
of  the  farmer.  Our  hope  has  also  been 
that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
carrying  boys  and  girls  farther  in  the 
way  of  home  education  in  these  schools, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  get  a  good  edu- 
cation without  going  away  from  home. 


Build  British  Muscle  with 

BOVRIL 

The  All-British  Beef  Preparation 

Bovril  is  "British  to  the  Backbone."    Unlike  some  beef  preparations,  not  a  single  bottle 
of  Bovril  is  made  from  cattle  on  enemy  farms. 

Canada  is  the  country  of  origin  of  Bovril. 

Of  all  Stores,  etc.,  at  1-oz.,  25c;  2-oz.,  40c;  4-oz.,  70c;  8-oz.,  $1.30;  16-oz.,  $2.25.    Bovril  Cordial,  large,  $1.25; 
6-oz.,    40c;    16-oz.    Johnston's    Fluid    Beef    (Vimbos),  $1.20. 
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The  Reputation  and  Prestige  of 

GERHARD  HEINTZMAN  PIANOS 

AS     CANADA'S      BEST      INSTRUMENTS 

Have  been  fully  maintained  for  the 
past  half  century.    The  quality  of 

GERHARD  HEINTZMAN 
PIANOS 

remains  the  same,  but  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history  the  prices  are  reduced. 

Send   for   the   new   Catalogue   with 
special  discounts  for  the  new  year. 

Terms  arranged  to  suit. 

GERHARD  HEINTZMAN,  Limited 


41-43  Queen 

Street  West 

Opposite  City  Hall 

TORONTO 

HAMILTON      SALESROOM 

S,     NEXT     POS 

T     O  FjF  I  C  E 
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Steel  Troughs 

for 

Every  Purpose 

Only  the  best  grade  of  galvanized  steel  used.    Non-Leakable  and  Durable.    Frost-Proof.    Reliable- 
A  complete  line  to  choose  from.     Send   for  Catalogue.     Keep  it  handy. 

WAYNE  OIL  TANK  &  PUMP  CO.,     Box  661,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


W^^Jlf  fir'—' 

PRE5IDENT 
SUSPENDER 

NONE-SO-EASY       . 

q-rn 

Made-in  -  Canada 

FREE 

LARGE    GOLD-PLATE  CLOCK 


We  will  give  this  beautiful  clock  free  of  all 
charge  to  any  lady  who  will  sell  forty  sets 
of  our  St.  Patrick,  Easter,  and  other  post 
cards  at  10  cents  a  set  (six  beautiful  cards  in 
each  set). 

The  clock  is  a  perfect  timekeeper,  in  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  gold  plate  frame  (just  like 
picture).  It  is  nine  inches  tall,  and  will  grace 
the  parlor  of  any  home.  Your  friends  all 
want  cards  and  you  can  easily  earn  a  clock 
in   a  few   hours. 

Send  us  your  name,  and  we  will  send  yon 
the  cards.  When  they  are  sold  send  us  the 
money,  and  we  send  you  the  clock,  carefully 
packed,   and   all   prepaid.     Address 

HOMER-WARREN   CO. 

*.'•«-         t*5DEPT.  16.  TORONTO 


Why  Suffer  from  Chilblains 

when 

Douglas' 
Egyptian 
Liniment 

will  give  immediate 
Jrelief  from  this  trou- 
blesome malany?  It  will  prevent  Blood  Poison- 
ing and  stop  bleeding  instantly. 

May  we  send  you  a  sample  bottle  to 
prove  its  merits?     Free  on  request. 


DOUGLAS  &  CO. 


NAPANEE,  ONT. 


(BUSINESS  TRAINING 

The  BEST  in  shorthand  training 

I  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

are  all  to  be  had  at  the 

ST.  CATHARINES    BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Expert  teachers,  superior  equipment,  comfortable  rooms, 

pleasant   associations.      NEW  TERM    FROM  JAN.  4th. 

Address— T.  F.  Wright,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Strawberries 

fin  Alfalfa  Land 

Fr.om  the  Fruitgrower  and  Farmer. 


A  writer  gives  his  experiences  with 
at  rait  berries  planted  on  alfalfa  land  in 
Nebraska.  The  variety,  the  Senator  Dun- 
hip,  is  the  one  that  has  done  so  well  in 
Canada,  a  picture  of  it  appearing  in  the 
article  on  strawberries  in  the  December 
number. 


OTRAWBERRIES  planted  on  land 
^  which  had  been  in  alfalfa  made  a  bet- 
ter growth  this  year  than  did  those  which 
were  set  on  land  that  had  been  given  a 
heavy  application  of  manure.  This  has 
been  my  experience  in  an  experiment  I 
have  been  conducting  on  my  farm  in 
Washington   county,   Nebraska. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  the  value  of 
alfalfa  on  general  farms  and  in  some  in- 
stances on  fruit  farms  and  had  wondered 
if  it  would  be  equally  serviceable  to  straw- 
berry growers.  After  looking  through 
fruit  paper  and  Government  bulletins 
without  finding  the  information  I  sought, 
I  decided  to  take  an  acre  of  land  and  make 
an  experiment  on  my  own  account. 

The  acre  I  chose  for  experiment  was 
level,  well  drained  and  ideal  for  straw- 
berries. I  plowed  half  of  it  in  the  fall  of 
1912  and  sowed  it  to  alfalfa,  using  ten 
pounds  of  seed.  This  made  a  fine  stand. 
In  the  spring  of  1913  I  gave  the  other  half 
acre  a  good  coat  of  manure  and  planted 
the  patch  to  garden  truck  such  as  beets, 
beans,  peas  and  tomatoes,  which  I  sold 
locally.  From  the  alfalfa  I  got  three 
good  cuttings  of  hay. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1914  I  plowed 
the  acre  and  worked  it  into  good  tilth  by 
disking,  harrowing,  leveling  and  dragging 
with  a  float.  Senator  Dunlap  straw- 
berries were  then  planted  in  rows  three 
feet  six  inches  wide  with  the  plants  two 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  plants  in  both 
halves  of  the  acre  were  given  the  same 
care  and  cultivation,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  I  saw  that  the  white  grubs  were  de- 
cidedly more  active  in  the  part  of  the 
patch  that  had  been  in  garden  truck. 

A  little  later  there  was  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  color  of  the  vines  on  the  two 
blocks,  in  favor  of  the  part  formerly  in 
alfalfa. 

The  part  which  was  in  alfalfa  had  a 
full  stand  of  husky  plants,  with  the  rows 
even  and  scarcely  showing  the  effects  of 
the  dry  weather.  In  the  half  acre  that 
had  been  in  garden  truck  there  were  many 
vacancies  caused  by  the  work  of  the  white 
grubs;  and  the  plants  were  irregular  in 
size  and  not  making  runners  as  freely  as 
the  alfalfa  block. 

I  noticed,  too,  that  there  were  fewer 
weeds  on  the  part  that  had  been  in  alfalfa. 
This  difference  was  sufficiently  marked 
that  the  garden  truck  section  had  to  be 
given  one  extra  cultivation  and  two  extra 
hoeings  to  make  the  entire  acre  uniform 
in  freedom  from  weeds.  While  I  have 
tried  other  legumes  preceding  straw- 
berries, my  experience  with  alfalfa  leads 
me  to  believe  that  it  leads  them  all,  at 
least  in  this  part  of  Nebraska. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

FIVE     CENTS     PER    WORD 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  DE  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THE  ROYAL 
road  to  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Thorough  mail  courses.  Students  everywhere. 
Highest  references.,  Acndemie  De  Brlsav,  Ot- 
tawa. "(3-15) 

AGENTS   WANTED. 

AGENTS,  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  IS  FREE. 
Just  published.  llollinrake  Specialty  Com- 
pany,   Toronto. 


HOME    STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM— ALMOST  ANYONE  CAN 
learn  it  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2- 
cent  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A. 
Smith,  Room  DTI,  823  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111., 
U.S.A.  (tfe) 

FERRETS  FOR   SALE. 

FERRETS,  DRIVE  RATS,  RABBITS  AND 
etc.  Mammoth  Pekin  clucks.  Stamp  for  prices. 
Calvin  Jewel],  Spencer,  Ohio.  (3-15) 

MOTION   PICTURE   PLAYS. 

$50  TO  $100  WEEKLY  WRITING  MOVING 
picture  plays.  You  can  write  them.  We  show 
you  how.  Demand  greater  than  supply.  Ex- 
perience or  literary  ability  unnecessary.  Your 
ideas  are  valuable.  Turn  them  into  dollars. 
Send  for  free  book  of  valuable  information 
and  special  prize  offer.  Chicago  Photo-play- 
wright College,  Box  278,   V.M.,   Chicago.       (2) 

HELP    WANTED. 

LADIES    WANTED    TO    DO    EASY,    PLEAS- 

ant,  coloring  work  at  home.  Can  make  $15  to 
$20  weekly.  Experience  unnecessary;  no  can- 
vassing. Royal  Art  Co..,  Dept.  2,  St.  James 
Chambers,   Toronto,   Ont.  (2) 

FARMS  WANTED. 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  OF  GOOD  FARM  OR 
unimproved  land  for  sale.  Send  deseriptioi 
and  price.  Northwestern  Business  Agency, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  (12-2) 

WANTED     TO     HEAR     FROM     OWNER     OF 
good    farm    for    sale.      Send    cash    price    aud 
description.     D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 
(4) 

BUSINESS    CHANCE. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  —  MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine  "Investing  for 
Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  anyone  who 
has  been  getting  poorer  while  the  rich,  richer. 
It  demonstrates1  the  real  earning  power  of 
money,  and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter 
how  poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
Profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial  journal 
published.  It  shows  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200. 
Write  now  and  I'll  send  it  six  months  free 
H.  L.  Barber,  468,  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago. 

TECHNICAL  BOOKS. 

THE  SADDLE  HORSE.  A  COMPLETE 
guide  for  riding  and  training.  This  is  a  com- 
plete and  reliable  guide  book  for  all  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  accomplishment  of  horse- 
manship and  who  wish  to  teach  their  animal:- 
how  to  perform  various  feats  under  the  saddle. 
Illustrated,  5x7  inches.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Tech- 
nical Book  Department.  MacLean  Pub.  Co., 
143   University   Ave.,   Toronto. 

STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  BY  EDWARD 
Rose  Maurer,  B.C.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanics, 
University  of  Wisconsin..  144  pp.,  58  lllus. 
Cloth  binding.  A  work  of  great  value  to 
architects,  builders,  designers,  steel  and  con- 
crete workers.  Strength  of  timber,  wrougM 
iron,  steel,  cast  iron,  brick,  stone,  etc.,  under 
all  loads;  strength  of  built-up  sections; 
strength  of  beams,  columns,  shafts,  riveted 
joints,  etc.  Price,  $1.10.  MacLean  Pub.  Co., 
143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
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Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,   143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


"LATEST  FASHION  MAGAZINE  FREE:— 

Our  monthly  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating 
the  latest  Paris,  I^ondon  and  New  York 
fashions  for  ladies,  misses,  children,  etc.,  will 
be  sent  for  5c,  if  ordered  with  pattern.  Price 
without    pattern,    10c. 


7D35 
7035— LADIES'  DRESS. 

This  very  smart  dress  is  suitable  for 
two  materials  or  colors.  It  has  an  under- 
waist  which  shows  at  the  neck  as  a  yoke 
and  at  the  armhole  where  the  side  body 
is  visible.  The  blouse  is  cut  in  one  piece 
with  the  sleeve.  The  overblouse  is  also 
in  one  piece  and  the  skirt  is  a  one  piece 
circular  model. 

The  pattern  7035  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  for  overblouse  and  skirt  3% 
yards  of  44  inch  material ;  for  overblouse, 
1%  yards  of  36  inch  material,  for  girdle, 
I  yard  of  36  inch  satin. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


No.  6995— LADIES'  APRON. 

This  one-piece  apron  covers  the  entire 
dress,  front  and  back.  It  is  cut  out  in  a 
shallow  round  at  the  neck,  and  the  small 
armhole  is  provided  with  a  shaped  sleeve, 
which  may  be  used  or  omitted  and  made 
long  or  short.  There  is  also  a  patch 
pocket  at  the  side.  The  only  seaming  is 
that  required  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
material  used.  Gingham  is  the  best  of  all 
materials  for  a  work  apron. 

The  pattern,  No.  6995,  is  cut  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Med- 
ium size  requires  5  yards  of  27  inch 
material. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


6995 
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Who  Would  Have  Guessed 

that  behind  the  piano  was  a  full  sized 
table,  reposing  peacefully  against  the 
-wall,  ready  to  be  set  up  at  a  moment's 
aiotice!  Just  see  how  easil  v  it  is  put  up! 
[Feel  howlightitis — only  eleven  pounds! 
Try  to  shake  it — isn't  it  firm!  Never  a 
•wobble!     This  is  our  new 

frfTELITE 

1      FOLDING  TABLE 

— the  very  latest  model.  We  are  proud 
of  this  table,  and  we  know  you'll  be  de- 
lighted with  it  too.  Once  you  set  eyes 
on  it  you'll  want  it — and  when  you  learn 
the  orice  you'll  buy  it.  Your  Furniture 
Dealer  has  it,  or  will  get  it  for  you. 
Ask  him. 

Made  in  Canada 

Writtfnr  FREE  Bookie*.  "C  describing 
our      Peerless      and  "  fcVrte    '  Tables 

HOURD    &  CO.,    LIMITED 

Sole  Licensees  and  Manufacturers 
LONDON.  ONTARIO 


FAMILY  KNITTER 


Home  knitting  made  easy — Stockings,  Socks, 
Mittens,  etc.  A»k  for  description — it's  free. 
Agents  wanted.     Prompt  shipment. 


DUNDAS  KNITTING  MACHINE 
DUNDAS.  ONT. 


CO. 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE#/7?£;£ 


With  four  complete  reels.  Three 
special  process  films  showing  beau* 
tiful  colored  pictured.  250  other 
presents  rprp  for  selling  our 
gold  eye  r  I\.HE.  needles.  Easy 
to  sell.  2  packages  for  10c.  with 
thimble  FREE.   Order  good*  today. 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

When  sold  return  us  $1.20  and  re- 
ceive premium  entitled  to  select 
from  our  premium  book. 


Keystone  Novelty  Co..  Box    i    Greenville, Pa. 


VIOLIN  FREE  KyXfSO; 


of 

I  charge  a  high  grade  violin,  mandolin 

or  guitar.  Complete  outfit  free  to  first 

pupil  in  each  town.     Wonderful  new 

stem.     We  guarantee  to  make  you  a 

player  or  no  charge.  Big  money  inude 

ing  at  dances,  etc.    Write  at  mice. 

SUNDERLAND'S  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Oept.  2  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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F  A  K  M  E  R  •  S     MAGAZINE 


Six  Easy  Way.  j 
To  Earn  Money 


Women!  Girls! 

EARN   MONEY 

MY  FREE  BOOK  TELLS  HOW 

Hundreds  of  women 
who    wrote    for    this 
tree   book   are   now 
.mg  from 

SI5toS50perWeek 

in  a  refined  profession 

some  earn  much 

Phis  free  Imok 

.ill  about  Beauty 

.re    and     how     I 

i  women  in  their 

s,  hv  mail — 

>o  beconie  expert  in 

Manicuring 
Hair  Dressing 
Marcel  Waving 
Scalp  Treatment 
Face  Massage 
Shampooing 

Removal  of  Superfluous 
Hair,  Smoothing  out 
Wrinkles,  Reducing  Dou- 
ble Chin  or  Flabbiness, 
and    Shin    Beautifying 

are  included  in  the  subjects 
dealt  with  in  tree  book 
which  also  tells  how-  women 
are  taught  to  make  cold 
creams,  massage  creams, 
hair  tonics,  and  many  other 
toilet  preparations  which 
can  be  sold  at  large  profits 
through  stores  and  agents. 

YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 

Ton  can  start  a  visiting 
practice  — working  by  ap- 
pointment in  your  patrons 
nomes,  or  you  can  establish. 
a  beauty  parlor  in  your 
own  home.  Or  learn  for 
your  own  personal  benefit 
—  or  earn  for  charity. 

Unlimited  opportunities 
for  women  (any  age  15  to  65) 
to  earn  money.  Demand 
for  operators  is  growing 
everyday.  Legions  of  my 
students  quickly,  establish 
a  lucrative  practice  — many 
start  earning  money  before 
they  have  graduated.  Pos- 
itive guarantee  given  to 
teach  you. 

FREE  BOOK 

Don't  struggle  along 
in  uncongenial  employment 
with  Ion?  hours  and  short 

Say.  Educate  yourself  to 
owork  that  has  little  com- 
petition. Isn't  it  better  to 
spend  a  half  hour  daily  and 
qualify  yourself  to  do  work  j 
that  ev«ry  one  else  cannot 
do?  The  field  is  large.  ' 
Yon  will  be  surprised 
when  you  see  the  great  de- 
mand for  thi3  work  in  even 
the  very  small  places. 
Write  to-day  forthisfree 
Jxx»k— a  post  card  will  do.    Address! 

ELIZACETH    KIKC, 

148A, Station  F,       New  York  City. 

NOTE.— This  it  a  grand  opportunity  for  women  w/i< 
'!e  or  all  spare,  time.  Fascinating,  prcjltable 
rUined  l«ime  employment.    Use  illustrated  J rae  uook.i 


Facial 

Massage 


GET  YOUR  FARM  HOME 
From  the  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

An  immense  area  of  the  most  fertile  land 
in  Western  Canada  for  sale  at  low  prices 
and  easy  term-,  ranging  from  $11.00  to 
$30.00  for  farm  lands  with  ample  rainfall 
— Irrigated  lands  from  $35.00.  Terms— One- 
Twentieth  down,  balance  within  twenty 
years.     In  irrigation  dist)  a  for  farm 

buildings,  etc.,  up  to  $2,000,  also  repayable 
in  twenty  years — Interest  only  (J  per  cent. 
Here  is  your  opportunity  to  Increase  your 
farm  holdings  by  getting  adjoining  land, 
or  secure  your  friends  as  tieighbors. 

For    literature    and    particulars    apply    to 
A.     \V.     CAMERON,     Gen'l     Supt.     of     Land* 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  C. P. R. 
CALGARY  .  .  ALBERTA 


No.  7017— LADIES'  WAIST. 

The  plainest  of  models  and,  therefore, 
suitable  for  the  many  figured  fabrics 
which  are  now  in  vogue.  The  front  is 
broken  by  the  line  of  closing,  and  the  neck 
is  finished  with  a  high  flare  collar.  Plain, 
small  sleeves  are  used  with  a  slight  wid- 
ening below  the  elbow,  and  material 
gathered  into  a  band  cuff.  The  waist  ex- 
tends below  the  band  of  the  skirt  and  is 
held  down  by  a  tape. 

The  pattern,  No.  7017,  is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.     Medium 
size  requires  2  yards  of  36-inch  material; 
also  %  yard  of  27-inch  silk  to  trim. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


7002— LADIES'  SKIRT. 

This  two-gore  skirt  has  the  new  deep 
yoke,  which  dips  downward  in  the  front 
and  is  fitted  by  seams  at  the  sides.  The 
lower  portion  is  in  two  gores,  plaited  in 
the  front  and  gathered  in  the  back. 
Round  length  or  shorter  may  be  used. 
The  skirt  measures  two  yards  at  the  lower 
edge  in  the  medium  size. 

The  pattern  7002  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to 
32  inches  waist  measure.     Medium  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  44  inch  material. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


makes  the  daily  round,  the 
common  task,"  a  thing  of 
joy.  It  soothes  the  nerves, 
sweetens  the  mouth  and  aids 
digestion.  In  field,  lake  or 
wood,  your  best  companion  is 

Gbiclets 


MADE      IN      CANADA 


MADE 


BOYS'  OWN  TOY  MAKER 

Tells  how    to  make    a   Talking    Machine,    Camera 

Electrical    Motor,    Bicycle    Boat,    Canoe,    Boome 

rang,     Bobsled,     Wind     Mill.     Microscope,     Wate 

Wheel  and  Motor,   Stilts,  Toboggan,   Snow  Coaste: 

[and  Sail  Boat,  Telephone,  Electric  Bell,  Railroad 

7  Wind  Mobile,  Paddle  Raft,  Traps,  Kites,  etc.    Al 

10c.  postpaid  '  , 

J.    0.    DORN,    7OT    3o.    Dearborn    St.,    Dept.    42.    Chicago.    Ill 
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7016— GIRL'S  DRESS. 

An  excellent  model  for  a  school  frock. 
It  has  a  plain  blouse  closing  in  front, 
with  high  neck  and  small  collar.  The 
bishop  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  The 
skirt  is  of  contrasting  material  and  is  a 
two-gore  model  of  slightly  circular  cut. 
Serge  is  generally  used  for  these  dresses 
combined  with  messaline  or  a  single 
fabric  may  be  employed. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


No.  7020— BOYS'  SUIT. 

This  suit  has  a  plain  waist  and  trousers. 
The  waist  is  a  shirt  in  regulation  form, 
except  that  it  is  short,  ending  at  the 
waistline  where  it  is  gathered  on  tape 
or  elastic.  The  closing  is  arranged  in  a 
front  box  pleat,  and  the  neck  is  finished 
with  a  band.  The  collar  may  be  detach- 
able or  permanent.  The  trousers  may 
be  made  with  or  without  a  fly  and  are  in 
bloomer  style. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


ECONOMY  i„f  BUTTER 

By  using  the  following  recipe  one 
pound  of  Butter  will  double  its  weight 
and  cut  your  butter  bill  almost  one-half: 

BUTTER  MIXTURE 

1  lb.  good  butter  1  heaping  teaspoonfu!  Knox  Gelatine 

2  pint  bottles  milk  2  teaspoontuls  salt 
Take  the  top  cream  of  two  pint  bottles  of  milk  and  add  enough 
of  the  milk  to  make  one  pint. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  milk  10  minutes; 
place  dish  over  hot  water  until  gelatine  is  thoroughly  dissolved. 
Cut  the  butter  in  small  pieces  and  place  same  in  a  dish  over  hot 
water  until  the  butter  begins  to  soften  ;  then  gradually  whip  the 
milk  and  cream  and  dissolved  gelatine  into  the  butter  with  a 
Dover  egg  beater.  After  the  milk  is  thoroughly  beaten  into  the 
butter  add  the  salt  to  taste.  v 

If  the  milk  forms  keep  on  beating  until  all  is  mixed  in.  Place  on 
ice  or  in  a  cool  place  until  hard.  If  a  yellow  color  is  desired,  use 
butter  coloring. 

NOTE..  This  mixture  is  intended  for  immediate  use, 
and  will  do  the  work  of  two  pounds  of  ordinary  but- 
ter for  table  use  and  for  baking  cakes,  muffins,  etc. 

KNOX  sparkling  GELATINE 

is  also  used  to  make  Desserts,  Jellies,  Paddings,  Ice  Creams,  Sherbets,  Candies,  etc. 


Let  us  send  you  our  recipe 
book.  It  is  FREE  for  your 
grocer's  name. 


Pint  sample  (enough  to  make 
twolotsof  the  Butter  Mixture) 
will  be  sent  for  2c  stamp. 


CHARLES   B.  KNOX  CO.,  506  Knox  Avenue.  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
Packed  in  Johnstown.  N.  Y.  and  Montreal.  P.  O. 


The 

"Monarch-Knit" 

Line 

For  Protection  During 
Cold    Winter    Months 

The  ideal  garment  7f jo r 
Skating,  Tobogganning, 
Motoring,  Hunting,  in  fact 
any  out-of-door  sport. 
They  give  ease  and  grace 
to  the  figure. 

The  illustrations  shown 
herewith  are  evidence  of 
''Monarch-Knit"  progres- 
siveness.  They  are  made 
from  fine,  imported  Silk,  knit  in  Check  and  Accordion  effects. 

Your  dealer  will  also  have  a  full  range  of  colors  and  sizes  in  our 
lines  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

INSIST  ON  "MONARCH-KNIT." 

It  is  a  guarantee  for  Style,  Quality  and  Workmanship. 

Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office— DUNNVILLE,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Factories  at — DunnvilU,  Ont.;       St.  Catharines,  Ont.;       St.  Thomas,  Ont. ;        Buffalo,  N.Y. 


_ 


FA  K  M  E  K    S     MAC  A  Z  I  NE 


WOMEN  ! 


Why  pay  2c.   per  cake  duty 

on   American   made  Naptha 

Soaps    when    you    can    buy 

•RICHARDS" 

QUICK  -  NAPTHA 

(MADE -IN -CANADA) 

for5c.  Equal  weight  &  quality. 

Soapmakers  for  50  years. 


»*' 


Note' 


r/ft!" 


fOR  every  musical  occasion,  for  in- 
*  timate  hours  or  informal  dances  at 
home,  or  for  more  pretentious  social 
events,  the  Columbia  Grafonola  is 
the  one  ideal  musical  instrument.  Its 
superb  tone-quality,  so  vividly  true, 
natural  and  rounded,  and  its  perfect 
and  exclusive  control  of  tone-volume, 
are  two  distinguishing  features  that 
have  established  the  Columbia  as  the 
finest  musical  achievement. 

Th<T'-  :ire  8.500  Columbia  dealers.  Be  sure  your  dealer  shows  you  a  Columbia 
Grafonola     '■  ■  re  It  Is  a  Columbia  by  looking  for  the  exclusive  Columbia 

tone-coin ro I  i:  h   bave  taken  the  place  of  the  old  little-double-door  Idea. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE:  All  Columbia  Records  can  be  played  on  your 
disc  talking  machine   (if  any  standard  make). 


^sawtfawswswBs, 


<  oliuiihjii  Grafonol 
MIGNONETTE 

as   illustrated   with 
Individual   Record  Ejector  1 
With  ordinary  record  racks  ! 
Other   models    -    -   $20    to  1 


0. 


QRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY, Toronto,  Ont. 

nil  i  MKIA    RKCORD8  »r»  made  In   Canada — Dealer*  wanted   where  we  are  not  actively  repreaented. 


Old  Biddy  s  Revival 


Continued  from  Page  32. 

The  scheme  is  to  reorganize  with  a  capi-  ! 
tal  of  $50,000  upon  a  co-operative  basis, 
having  limited  liability  but  with  each 
member  controlling  only  one  vote.  A  cold- 
storage  house  with  a  capacity  of  50,000 
cubic  feet  is  available  in  Morrisburg,  con- 
veniently located  to  the  railway  line. 
With  the  Dominion  Government  grant 
covering  30  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  it  is 
planned  to  install  artificial  refrigeration 
machinery.  With  this  plant  in  operation 
all  produce  could  be  held  until  it  was 
required  for  market. 

The  next  step  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  retail  department  in  Montreal 
one  hundred  miles  away.  By  loading  in 
the  afternoon  produce  would  arrive  at  its 
destination  the  next  morning. 

"If  our  plan  goes  through,"  explained 
Mr.  Ashton,  "we  are  not  considering  any 
fancy  street  business.  We  shall  keep  the 
quality  of  our  goods  high,  but  we  shall 
cut  down  any  unnecessary  expense.  We 
would  allow  ourselves  ordinary  local 
prices  for  all  goods  shipped  and  would 
sell  them  to  consumers  at  ordinary  mar. 
ket  prices.  Then  after  running  expenses 
were  paid  and  a  suitable  reserve  retained, 
the  profits  would  be  divided  between  both 
producers  and  consumers  according  to  the 
amount  of  trading  that  each  had  done 
with  the  association.  We  hope  to  show 
the  consumers  how  they  will  gain  and  to 
eliminate  much  of  the  heavy  expense  of 
delivering,  etc.,  that  is  part  of  the  retail 
trade. 

"We  would  also  co-operate  with  steam- 
ship companies,  restaurants,  hospitals, 
etc.  The  excellence  of  a  high-class  pro- 
duct will  mean  much  to  them. 

"We  wish  to  run  a  business  with  as 
little  credit  as  possible  and  think  this  is 
possible  too.  We  are  not  considering  al- 
lowing over  thirty  days'  time,  at  any 
rate. 

"Gradually  we  expect  to  handle  such 
other  lines  as  dairy  products,  meats, 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc. — all  co-operatively 
— if  we  can  get  it  going  successfully. 
Other  societies  might  co-operate  with  us 
too,  using  our  plant  according  to  agree- 
ments that  might  be  made.  Of  course,  the 
accounts  of  each  man's  produce  of  differ- 
ent kinds  would  have  to  be  kept  separate 
in  our  books  and  this  would  entail  much 
bookkeeping. 

"However,  the  details  have  not  been 
worked  out  definitely  yet.  The  plan  is 
only  in  the  making,  but  will  be  gotten  un- 
der way  soon  if  all  goes  well.  The  possi- 
bilities are  great,  and  there  will  be  many 
difficulties,  no  doubt.  But  we  believe  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  raise  our  products 
more  profitably  and  at  the  same  time  to 
sell  them  more  cheaply  to  the  consumers. 
Joint  co-operation  seems  to  be  the  way  to 
accomplish  it.  If  we  all  can  pull  together 
we  should  stand  due  to  reap  goodly 
benefits." 

A  VICTORY  FOR  CANADIANS. 

And  if  it  can  be  done  and  is  done,  the 
farmers  of  Dundas  will  have  performed 
a  great  service  for  Canada  and  the  Em- 
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A  Perfect 
Black  Dye 

It's  very  hard  to 
get  a  perfect, 
fast  Black  Dye, 
but  we  have  it  in 


MAYPOLE  SOAP 

The  clean,  easy  home  Dye  that 
washes  and  dyes — at  the  one  opera- 
tion—  Cottons  —  Wools  —  Silks  or 
Mixtures. 

24  Colors,  10c.  cake;  Black,  15c. 
At  your  dealers',  or  postpaid  with 
Booklet,  "How  to  Dye." 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Real  Music 

TAUGHT  FREE 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

By  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  School  of 
Music  in  America — Established  1895 


Aij  Jim 

■»      Sou  <Mn     ito-d.    17V 


Dou  can     itotol    TTUu-w.    M(e1fu»  quittUy 

IN  order  to  introduce  our  Home  Study  Music  Course  in  your 
locality,  we  otter  you,  absolutely  free,  96  lessons  for  either 
Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  iiandolin,  Banjo  or  Comet.  After 
you  have  learned  to  play  we  are  positive  that  you  will  recom- 
mend the  lessons  of  the  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OK  MUSIC. 
for  either  beginners  or  advanced  pupils.  Our  lessons  are  suited 
to  youi  needs.  It  matters  not  if  you  do  not  know  one  note 
from  another,  our  lessons  are  so  simple  and  ea*y  that  any 
person  who  can  read  English  can  learn  to  play.  We  send  out 
lessons  to  you  weekly,  and  with  our  free  tuition  offer,  your  only 
expense  is  for  postage  and  music  you  use,  which  averages  about 
2  cents  a  day.  Thousands  of  pupils  all  over  the  world  write — 
"Wish  I  had  known  of  your  wonderful  school  before."  Write 
to-day  for  our  convincing  free  booklet  which  explains  every- 
thing In   full.     Write  now   to  the 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Chicago,  Illinois 


610  Lakeside  Bldg. 


It  Is  Up  To  The  Busy  House- 
wife To  Do  The  Family 
Washing — 


there  is  no  mistake 
about  that  when  Wash- 
Way  comes  around  and 
Washing  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  is  terrible 
drudgery. 

There  is  a  new  way, 
however,  of  Washing 
Clothes  that  is  quicner 
by  half,  easier  to  do, 
and  more  thorough  In 
every  way,  and  it  Is 
about  this  that  we  want 
to   tell    you. 

Will     you     send     to- 
day    for     booklet? 


J.  H.  CONNOR    &    SON,  Limited 

KxtabhslK-il    in    1HH1.  OTTAWA.   (».\T. 


pire.  For  the  duty  of  our  food-givers  is 
to  give  more  food  cheaply  in  this  hour 
of  stress.  The  Dundas  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation will  have  proven  the  way.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  victories  of  agriculture. 


Is  Sweet  Clover  Any 
Good? 

Continued  from  Page  18. 

Sweet  clover  is  perhaps  the  cheapest 
known  means  of  increasing  the  organic 
and  nitrogen  content  of  farm  lands.  Worn 
out  soils  seeded  to  this  plant  will  rapidly 
become  rich  and  fertile;  even  the  stoniest 
gravel  dump  on  a  railroad  line  will  bear 
a  good  crop  of  sweet  clover.  Beyond  a 
doubt  the  plant  will  grow  where  nothing 
else  will  stand  a  chance  of  survival. 
Pliny  understood  this  when  he  described 
the  manner  of  sowing  as  "with  curses  and 
imprecations;  the  earth  is  rammed  down 
when  it  is  sown  and  prayers  offered  that 
the  seed  may  never  come  up."  How  is 
that  for  a  certificate  of  hardness  and 
power  of  propagation? 

The  mechanical  merit  of  the  plant  does 
not  end  with  its  nitrogen-gathering  func- 
tion. The  great  thick  roots  (which  are 
brittle  enough  to  break  up  readily  under 
the  plough)  when  left  in  the  ground,  de- 
cay and  form  an  invaluable  fertilizer.  As 
Mr.  Linton  says: 

"The  roots  breaking  up  In  ploughing  turn 
up  the  richest  sub  soils  and  then  decoin 
pose  and  themselves  enrich  the  soil.  I 
firmly  believe  in  white  sweet  clover  as  the 
future  greatest  factor  in  the  redemption  ol 
thousands  of  acres  of  abandoned,  worn-oul 
lands  throiitrhnut  Ontario  It  will  gr>" 
anvwhere,  and  dying,  it  leaves  the  ground 
ready  for  some  other  plant  which  alone 
could  not  have  existed  there." 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  re- 
demptive power  of  the  sweet  clover  is 
given  by  a  son  of  the  Aurora  experi- 
menter, Mr.  Rockliffe  Linton.  Describ- 
ing his  experience  the  younger  man  told 
me  that  in  1912  he  secured  from  his  father 
a  small  quantity  of  seed,  which  he  planted 
on  a  sand-dune, — a  hill  of  shifting  sterile 
sand,  on  which  nothing  had  ever  been 
able  to  grow.  "I  planted  some  of  the 
seed,  not  thinking  I  would  get  much  of  a 
crop."  Mr.  Linton  said,  "You  may  im- 
agine my  surprise  when,  that  summer, 
the  sand-bank  had  the  best  crop  of  sweet 
clover  to  be  found  on  the  entire  farm." 

MICHIGAN   EXPERIENCES. 

Commenting  upon  this  soil-enriching 
propensity  of  sweet  clover  a  bulletin  is- 
sued by  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  June  of  this  year  says: 

"There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
light,  sandy  soils  in  Michigan  that  are 
unproductive  in  the  common  field  crops  of 
the  farm.  Some  of  these  were  fairly  pro- 
ductive when  first  cleared,  but  have  become 
unproductive  largely  because  of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  organic  matter.  This  condition 
cannot  be  remedied  at  reasonable  expense 
by  the  use  of  methods  followed  on  the  better 
soils  of  the  State,  but  sweet  clover  may  be 
used  as  a  cheap  and  efficient  means  of  in 
creasing  the  organic  and  nitrogen  content 
of  these  soils.  Usually  the  improvement  of 
the  crop-producing  power  of  the  soil,  after 
a  few  crops  of  sweet  clover  have  been 
groi»n,  is  very   noticeable.     There  are,   like- 


YouCanllave 
Mliteliids 


AndCuticuraOintmentoccasion- 
ally.  They  succeed  when  others 
fail.  Nothing  better  at  any  price. 

Samples  Free  by  Mail 

Cutlcura  Soap  and  Ointment  sold  throughout  the 
world.  Liberal  sample  of  each  mailed  free,  with  32-p. 
book.    Address  "Cutlcura,"  Dept.  133,  Boston. 


It's  a  "Party"  to 

the  Children — 

Cream  Tapioca 

Pudding 

Cooked  in  a 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum 
Double  Boiler 

Give  your  boys  and 
girls  all  the 'lapioca 

Pudding  they  want.  But  be  sure  to  cook  it  in  a 
"Wear-Ever"  Double  Boiler.  You  can  cook  the  most 
delicate  sauces  and  puddings  in  the  Double  Boiler 
without  fear  of  burning. 

"Wear-Ever"  Aluminum  Utensils  are  stamped 
fro-n  thick,  hard  sheet  aluminum,  without  joints, 
seams  or  soldered  parts.  Cannot  rust  or  form  poison- 
ous compounds  with  fruit  acids  or  foods.  Send  for 
booklet,  "The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen". 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 

with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

WJiNTFn  Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  "Wear- 
"  •!"'»'"•  Ever"  Snecialties.  Only  those  who 
can  furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Limited 

Dept.7?,   Toronto,  Ont. 
Send  me,  prepaid,  sample  1-quart  (wine-measure) 
"Wear-Ever"   stewpan,  for  which    I  enclose  20c   in 
stamps — money  to  be  refunded  if  I'm  not  satisfied. 

Name 

Address 
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Autographic   Kodak 

Date  and  title  your  negatives  permanently,  when 
you  make  the  exposures. 

tTVERY  negative  that  is  worth  making  is  worth  a  date  and  a  title.  In  business 
farming,  with  every  picture  that  you  take  of  stock  and  crops,  and  machinery  and 
buildings,  you  can  write  valuable  data  permanently  on  the  negative.  The  places 
you  visit — interesting  dates  and  facts  about  the  children,  their  age  at  the  time  the 
pictures  were  made — the  autographs  of  friends  you  photograph — these  notations  add 
to  the  value  of  every  picture  you  make. 

Just  release  a  stop  and  a  door  opens  in  the  back  of  the  Kodak  ;  write  whatever  notation  you 
want  ;  expose  from  1  to  5  seconds;  close  the  door  and  you  are  ready  for  the  next  exposure.  On 
the  margins  between  the  negatives  will  appear  a  permanent  photographic  reproduction  of  the  nota- 
tion you  made.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  Autographic  plan  to  reproduce  this  in  the  print,  but  that  it 
simply  be  preserved  as  a  permanent  record  on  the  negative.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such 
records  can  be  shown  on  the  prints  themselves  whenever  desired. 

The  greatest  photographic  advance  in  tiuenty  years. 

Autographic  Kodaks  now  ready  in  a  score  of  styles  and  sizes  from  $9.00  up. 

CANADIAN  KODAK   CO.,  LIMITED 


At  all  Ktdai  dealers'1,  or  writ*  us  for 
Autographic  booklet. 


596  King  Street  West,  TORONTO 


PATRIOTISM  and  PRODUCTION 

THE  DUTY  AND  THE  OPPORTUNITY 

of 
CANADIAN  FARMERS 


AGRICULTURAL  CONFERENCES 

Will  be  held  throughout  Canada  to  explain  and  discuss  conditions  in  Countries  where 
Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Production  will  be  affected  by  the  War. 

Agricultural  Specialists  are  now  making  a  study  of  Agricultural  Production  throughout 
the  world  and  will  be  prepared  to  place  information  before  the  Farming  Community. 

The  information  given  will  be  of  value  to  all  farmers  and  other  business  men. 

The  Dates  and  Places  of  Conferences  will  be  announced  later. 

Information  and  Details  may  be  secured  by  addressing  Agricultural  Conferences,  care 
of  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  or  any  of  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture. 


INCREASE   YOUR  ESTATE   IN    1915   BY  $5,000 

You  can  do  this  at  a  cost  of  only  2  %  at  age  20,  2  Vz%  at  age 

30,   3lA%  at  age  40,  and  a  little    higher  at  older  ages. 

MAKE  TO-DAY  SUFFICIENT  PROVISION  FOR  TO-MORROW. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 


TORONTO.  CANADA 


N.B.— Write  to-day  for  rate*. 


Fighting  and  Wheat  Growing 

The  war  has  stimulated  the  seeding  of 
winter  wheat  not  only  in  neutral  coun- 
tries but  everywhere.  Even  among  the 
belligerents  extraordinary  efforts  have 
been  made  to  assure  a  large  crop  next 
year.  In  Germany  and  central  Europe,  if 
reports  be  true,  seeding  operations  have 
been  carried  on  with  great  activity  to  put 
in  a  large  wheat  crop.  Italy  has  added  a 
million  acres  to  its  wheat  area.  In  Eng- 
land and  France,  it  is  said,  the  activity 
has  not  been  so  prouounced.  The  acreage 
in  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  is  larger  than 
last  year. 


wise,    many    stiff   clay   soils   that   are   badly  i 
depleted     in     organic    matter    which    might' 
well    he    devoted    to    the    growing    of    sweet  ' 
clover  as  suggested  above.     Sweet  clover  is 
not  a  noxious  weed  in  cultivated  tields     ] 
does  not  produce  new  plants  vegetativeiy  or  i 
from    the    root,   and   as   it  is   a    biennial    | 
dies    niter    completing    the    second    season's 
growth.'' 

WYOMING  GROWS  IT. 

Let  us  take  an  item  from  the  work  car- 
ried on  by  Prof.  Buffum  at  the  Wyoming 
Experimental  Station.  Professor  Buffum 
says: 

"There  was  an  area  of  land  on  the 
Wyoming  Experiment  Station  Farm  which 
lacked  drainage,  and  where  the  accumula- 
tion of  alkali  salts  had  destroyed  a  stand 
of  alfalfa.  This  ground  was  covered  with 
a  menacing  growth  of  what  Western  stock 
men  call  "foxtail."  This  is  not  the  tame 
foxtail  of  the  East,  but  more  properly  a 
wild  barley  called  'sqirrel-tail  grass'  in  the 
older  botanies.  It  grows  in  waste  places, 
or  sometimes  in  meadows,  and  the  beards 
cause  much  trouble  to  stock  eating  hay 
contaminated  with  it.  I  planted  four  acres  il 
of  this  land  to  sweet  clover  in  spite  of  the' 
protests  of  friends  that  I  should  be  mobbed 
for  introducing  and  fostering  what  to  them 
was  only  a  dangerous  weed.  It  was  planted 
late,  and  in  the  short  season  made  no 
growth  that  could  be  harvested  the  first 
year.  The  next  year,  however,  I  cut  two  J 
crops,  and  put  up  four  small  stacks  of  the 
hay.  The  yield  of  cured  hay  was  2%  tons 
to  the  acre.  The  assistant  head  o"f  our 
livestock  department  was  requested  to  make 
feeding  trials  with  sweet-clover  hay  that 
fall  :  but  either  his  own  skepticism  or  some 
other  cause  prevented  the  order  being  car- 
ried out,  and  my  sweet-clover  stacks  per- 
fumed the  air  through  that  winter  and  th; 
next  summer  and  fall  before  the  feeding 
tests  were  actually  organized.  I  must  pause 
here  to  note  the  first  beneficiaT  effect  of 
growing  sweet  clover.  In  the  two  sen 
it  cleared  the  ground  of  foxtail,  and  appai 
ently  did  some  good  to  the  alkalized  ground 
as  well.  Sweet  clover  is  a  weed-eradieator 
and  nitrogen-gatherer  worthy  of  wide  ami 
extended  use.  Our  station-chemists'  analy- 
sis, I  remember,  gave  as  high  as  twenty. 
three  and  eight-tenths  ner  cent,  crude  pro 
tein ;  the  other  gave  fifteen  and  nineteen 
per  cent.  At  the  same  time  our  high- 
altitude-alfalfa  hay  was  showing  more  riei 
ness  than  other  alfalfa,  with  about  six 
teen  per  cent,  protein  and  high  digestibility. 
Our  richest  sweet  clover  was  higher  in  pro 
tein  than  any  other  roughage,  and  showed 
only  one  condition  to  be  avoided.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much  of  "t. 
as  stock  may  become  cloyed  and  go  "off 
feed"    from   overfeeding. 

"When  given  to  the  lambs  on  experiment, 
the  hay  was  eaten  with  great  relish,  even 
the  coarse  stems  being  readily  consumed 
My  men  fed  carefully,  and  lots  of  ten  lamb? 
each  were  fed  on  sweet  clover,  compared 
with  alfalfa  and  with  native  hay:  lamh? 
fed  the  same  corn  ratio.  Tt  is  sufficient 
for  present  purposes  to  state  that  the 
butcher  who  dressed  the  lambs  testified  that 
the  sweet-elover-fed  lambs  were  the  fattest 
and  finest  carcases  he  ever  handled,  and 
a  photograph  of  the  dressed  meat  sboweC 
much  superiority  of  the  sweet-clover  lamh 
over  lamb  fed  native  hav.  The  alfaha 
lambs  gained  34. 3  pounds  per  head,  a  little 
less  than  four  pounds  better  than  the  sweet 
clover  lambs." 
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A  Colony  Hog   House 

A  Simple,   Cheap  Structure  for    the    Care    of    the    Brood    Sow 
and  for  Use  in  Soiling  Crops 

Bv   W.    E.    FRUDDEN 


THE  colony  system  of  brood-sow  man- 
agement, together  with  the  in- 
creased use  of  forage  crops  for 
swine,  is  creating  a  great  demand  for  a 
serviceable  individual  hog-house.  The 
man  who  follows  out  the  illustrations 
which  are  a  part  of  this  article  will  be 
making  some  valuable  improvements  for 
his  farm. 

For  a  6x8-foot  A-shaped  colony  house 
material  will  cost  from  $15  to  $16.  Four- 
by-four  timbers  used  on  the  bottom  for 
runners  makes  it  possible  to  haul  this 
house  to  any  place  on  the  farm  that  is 
desired.  Both  sides  are  hinged  so  that 
fresh  air  and  sunlight  can  enter.  One  end 
has  a  24x26-inch  doorway,  while  the  other 
gable-end  has  a  24x18  door  to  be  opened 
for  ventilation. 

The  plank  floor  built  of  two-by-twelves 
is  first  laid  on  the  runners.  A  2x4  through 
the  centre  acts  as  a  stiffener  to  the  floor. 
The  2x4  frame  work  is  then  built  up  on 
the  completed  floor.  To  the  top  of  the 
2x4  ridge  from  the  plank  floor  the  dis- 
tance is  six  and  one-half  feet.  There  are 
three  2x4  on  each  side  which  are  set 
three  feet  eleven  inches  from  centre. 
These  support  the  sides  and  are  seven 
feet  long.  There  are  two  doors  on  each 
side  and  each  door  is  4  ft.  3  in.  by  6t.  in 
size.  To  make  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
hinges  a  cross  2x4  is  placed  in  between 
the  rafters.  For  the  doors  posts  at  both 
ends,  2x4,  are  placed  two  feet  apart.  A 
pig  fender  is  built  at  each  end  about  seven 
inches  from  the  floor  line.  With  the  fram- 
ing complete  a  ten-inch  ship-lap  for  the 
exterior  can  be  applied.  At  the  peak  a 
small  opening  is  left  so  as  to  provide  for 


ventilation.  The  doors  made  of  ship-lap 
lumber  have  cleats  made  out  of  lx4-inch 
strips.    To  secure  a  tight  fit  notches  must 


7%* 
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be  cut  into  the  rafters.  This  had  best  be 
done  after  the  doors  are  hung  in  place. 
Twelve-inch  strap  hinges  are  used  for 
the  side  doors  while  eight-inch  hinges  are 
planned  for  the  gable  doors. 

An  individual  hog  house  as  here  de- 
scribed would  require  about  one  day's 
time  in  the  building.  The  heavy  plank 
floor  and  the  timber  runners  make  a  rigid 
foundation  for  the  building  and'  with 
proper  care  and  an  occasional  coat  of 
paint  this  colony  hog  house  would  last 
indefinitely. 

The  material  list  given  below  shows 
prices  which  will  vary  in  different 
localities. 

1 — 4  by     4,   16  ft.   long    $  1.75 

4—2  by  12,  12  ft.  long   3.00 

8— 2  by     4,  16  ft.  long   2.25 

3—1  by     4,  16  ft.  long 50 

16  pieces,  10  in.  shiplap,  16  ft 6.50 

Hinges,  bolts  and  nails   2.15 

Cost  of  materials   $16.15 


OxiSs  Sections  Y/ew 
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Everything  in 
Telephones 

THIS  company  manu- 
factures everything 
in  telephones — rural 
telephones,  city  tele- 
phones, private  inside 
telephones,  all  "made  in 
Canada*. " 

Our  latest  success  —  the 
Presto-Phone  —  marks  a 
great  advance 
in  the  perfec- 
tion of  private 
inside  sys- 
t  e  m  s.  The 
Presto-  Phone 
pro  vides  an 
automatic  ser- 
vice for  stores, 
factories  and 
d  e  partmental 
building's.  It  is  in  a  class 
entirely  by  itself.  It  is 
fully  described  in  Bulletin 
No.  5. 

Bulletin  No.  4  complete- 
ly describes  the  highest 
grade  magneto  telephones 
made  in  Canada.  These 
telephones  are  designed 
especially  for  rural  party 
line  service  and  meet  all 
the  requirements  demand- 
ed by  Canadian  local  and 
municipal  systems. 

Bulletin  No.  3  tells  how 
to  build  a  rural  telephone 
system  on  the  most 
modern  lines.  If  there 
isn't  a  telephone  system  in 
your  locality  by  all  means 
send  for  this  bulletin. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  bulletins 
will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Remember,  that 
everything  we  sell  is  guaranteed  and 
that  we  supply  everything  in  tele- 
phones, construction  materials,  etc. 

Canadian  Independent 
Telephone  Co.,  'Limited 

1832  Duncan  Street 
TORONTO 
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Are 
you 

trained  for 
advancement? 


If  not,  are  you  planning  to  get 
the  education  you  need? 

Promotion  will  be  yours  if  you 
prepare  yourself  for  it.  Don't 
work  your  lifetime  at  the  old  job, 
and  see  other  men  younger  than 
you  promoted  over  you. 

If  you  will  inquire  into  the  suc- 
cess of  the  younger  men  who  have 
been  promoted  over  you,  you  will 
find  that  they  have  been  preparing 
themselves  for  this  promotion  by 
training  and  securing  a  better  edu- 
cation in  their  spare  time.  This 
enabled  them  to  command  higher 
salaries. 

The  training  which  you  will 
obtain  as  a  representative  of  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  in  your 
spare  time,  will  put  you  in  for 
bigger  and  better  work  later. 

We  want  live  representatives  in 
each  locality  to  take  subscriptions 
for  MacLean's  Magazine  and  The 
Farmer's  Magazine.  "We  want 
bright,  energetic  men,  men  who 
are  not  content  to  go  along  from 
year  to  year  on  the  same  salary. 
We  want  men  who  have  their  own 
interests  at  heart. 

If  you  are  one  of  these,  write  us 
and  let  us  tell  you  about  the  course 
of  training  we  give  our  represen- 
tatives. 

We  have  the  brightest  and 
most  energetic  men  in  Canada  to- 
day representing  MacLean's  and 
Farmer's  Magazine  in  their  spare 
time.  They  find  the  work  not  only 
profitable/but  a  real  training  in 
itself.  You  too  will  find  it  equally 
as  valuable. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY 

The 
MacLean    Publishing   Co. 

143-153  University  Ave, 
Toronto         -        Ontario 


Twisting     Trails 
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head,  but  he  did  not  believe.  The  girl  was 
about  to  speak  again  when  she  heard 
Milford's  voice  behind  her  and,  turning, 
saw  that  the  woodsman  had  landed  and 
was  waiting  for  them. 

When  the  Indian's  canoe  touched  the 
sand  Rea  rose  to  her  feet.  Milford 
grasped  her  arm  and  hurried  her  up  the 
bank. 

"  You  won't  get  away  again,"  he 
growled. 

"  Let  go!  "  she  protested.  "  You  are 
hurting  my  arm." 

"  You're  lucky  I  don't  hurt  you  worse," 
he  said,  opening  the  cabin  door  and  push- 
ing her  inside.  Still  holding  her,  he 
locked  the  back  door  and  slipped  the  key 
into  a  pocket.  Then  he  locked  the  doors 
to  the  two  smaller  rooms.  Thrusting  the 
girl  into  a  chair,  he  went  out  the  front 
door,  closing  and  locking  it. 

Springing  to  the  window,  Rea  saw  the 
Indian  standing  by  the  woodpile.  He  was 
looking  down  at  the  chopping  log.  Then 
he  turned  and  walked  down  to  the  beach. 
Milford  walked  beside  him,  speaking 
in  Ojibway.  He  seemed  to  be  arguing, 
but  the  Indian  did  not  answer  or  turn.  On 
he  went  to  the  end  of  the  beach. 

The  woodsman  stopped  and  then  ran 
back  to  the  cabin. 

"That's  your  work!"  he  shouted,  as  he 
reached  for  his  rifle  from  its  rack.  "  I'll 
take  care  of  him  and  then  come  for  you. 
You'll  never  tell  another." 

He  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  a  mackinaw 
coat,  on  a  shelf  and  in  a  table  drawer 
before  he  finally  found  some  cartridges. 
Slipping  these  into  the  rifle,  he  went  out 
and  relocked  the  door. 

Rea  ran  to  the  window.  She  knew  that 
her  safety  lay  in  the  Ojibway  and  hoped 
that  he  had  hidden.  But,  as  she  looked 
out  of  the  window,  she  saw  Milford  stand- 
ing, his  rifle  ready,  and  the  Indian  coming 
up  from  the  lake. 

Straight  toward  the  white  man  he  came, 
slowly  but  steadily,  his  eyes  on  his  adver- 
sary's and  seemingly  unconscious  of  the 
rifle. 

"Stop  or  I'll  shoot  you!"  Milford 
shouted,  using  English  in  his  excitement. 
Straight  toward  him  came  the  Indian. 
He  was  a  big  man,  big  for  an  Indian.  His 
legs  were  long  and  his  arms  hung  far 
down.  His  step  was  springy,  like  that  of 
a  lynx.  Rea,  at  the  window,  thought,  as 
she  looked,  of  a  huge  cat. 

Straight  he  came  toward  the  white 
man. 

"Go  back,  go  back,  or  I'll  shoot!"  Mil- 
ford shouted  again. 

The  Indian  did  not  alter  his  steady 
step.  He  came  nearer.  Milford  raised 
his  rifle.    The  Indian  did  not  stop. 

The  white  man's  hands  tightened  on 
the  stock.  Rea  knew  he  was  about  to 
shoot.  The  Indian  was  only  fifteen  feet 
away. 

Her  hands  clenched  on  a  file  that  lay  on 
the  window  sill.  She  remembered  Fow- 
ler's hold  on  the  woodsman.     Then  there 


was  a  sharp  blow  with  the  file  against 
the  window  and  the  shattering  of  glass. 
"Hanshaw!" 

She  cried  the  name  of  Milford's  victim 
through  the  broken  pane. 

The  woodsman  nearly  dropped  the  rifle 
as  he  turned.  And  then  the  Indian 
sprang.  One  leap  carried  him  to  Mil- 
ford's throat.  The  white  man  toppled 
over  on  to  his  back,  the  Indian  on  top. 
Rea  turned  away. 

When  all  was  still  outside  she  gathered 
courage  and  crept  to  the  window.  Mil- 
ford lay  near  the  chopping  log,  near 
where  the  squaw  had  fallen.  Beyond  him, 
and  now  three  hundred  yards  from  shore, 
she  saw  Ans-ee-quay-gee-sick  paddling 
back  in  the  direction  from  which  they  had 
come. 

She  called  and  called  again,  but  he  did 
not  stop  his  regular  paddle  stroke  or 
turn.  The  girl  watched  until  his  canoe 
was  a  speck  upon  the  broad  surface  of 
the  lake. 

The  sight  of  Milford's  body  just  out- 
side the  door  might  have  unnerved  Rea 
had  she  seen  it  three  days  before.  Now 
there  was  only  a  weary  but  determined 
idea  that  she  must  get  away,  must  get 
to  Vermilion.  Nothing  else  seemed  to 
matter.  She  knew  only  that  it  was  miles 
and  miles  away,  seventeen  at  the  least. 
Her  strength  could  not  take  her  there, 
even  if  she  knew  the  way. 

As  the  Indian's  canoe  disappeared  in 
the  distance,  she  believed  he  was  return- 
ing to  his  teepee.  If  he  did,  Stover 
would  know,  would  learn  where  she  was, 
and  he  would  send  George  for  her,  or 
come  with  the  canoeman. 

She  broke  the  window  sash  with  a  stick 
of  stove  wood  and  went  to  the  shore  to 
wait  for  him.  It  would  be  four  hours  at 
least  before  he  could  arrive,  probably 
more. 

Noon  came,  but  no  canoe  was  seen  on 
the  lake.  The  shadows  stretched  east- 
ward and  there  was  nothing  in  sight  on 
the  water.  Rea  returned  to  the  cabin 
and  prepared  a  lunch. 

As  she  sat  down  at  the  table  she  saw  in 
a  corner,  where  she  had  dropped  it  the 
night  before,  the  empty  case  which  she 
had  taken  from  the  young  assayer's  canoe 
"The  boy!"  she  cried.  "I  had  for- 
gotten him.  If  I  can  paddle  that  far, 
I  can  get  him  to  take  me  to  Vermilion." 
She  picked  up  the  little  leather  case 
and  hurried  to  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
where  she  had  hidden  his  canoe  back  of 
the  little  sand  beach  after  returning  to 
the  island  the  night  before.  First  she 
carefully  strapped  the  case  to  the  thwart 
as  she  had  found  it  and  then  dragged 
the  light  craft  to  the  water. 

More  than  an  hour  was  required  for 
the  two-mile  paddle,  for  she  was  very 
tired,  and  the  sun  had  set  when  she 
reached  the  island.  There  was  no  sign 
of  the  youth  nor  an  answer  to  her  call 
Had  some  one  found  him  and  taken  him 
off? 
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Then  he  came  running  down  the  rock 
from  which  she  had  stolen  the  canoe.  His 
youthful  face  was  distorted  into  a  frown 
which  he  meant  to  be  severe.  But  it  did 
not  daunt  the  girl. 

"  Hello,"  she  smiled,  wearily.  "  I  have 
come  to  rescue  you.  I  hope  your  stay  on 
the  island  has  not  been  tiresome." 

"  Why  did  you  run  off?  "  he  demanded. 
"  Now  I  am  late  at  the  mine  and  they  will 
think  I  am  crooked  or  something.  I  have 
a  good  mind  to " 

"  Get  into  the  canoe  and  come  with  me," 
said  Rea  pleasantly. 

"  But  why ?  " 

"  Listen,"  she  stopped  him.  "  There 
are  several  things  that  you  don't  know 
about  the  Sumner  mine  and  several  things 
that  you  will  learn  soon.  You  trusted  me 
once  and  I,  for  reasons  that  I  will  tell 
you  later,  appeared  to  fail  you.  I  must 
ask  you  to  take  my  word  that  it  is  im- 
perative, both  to  you,  to  me,  and  to  your 
employer,  that  you  help  me  to  get  to  Ver- 
milion immediately.  Will  you  come?" 

"  But  Mr.  Fowler,"  said  Loblaw.  "He 
expected  me  last  night  and  will  be  wait- 
ing anxiously  for  me." 

"  Mr.  Fowler,"  she  said,  "  is  on  his  way 
to  Vermilion  and  will  reach  there  before 
you  do.  If  you  wish  to  see  him  as  soon 
as  possible,  you  must  go  there." 

He  hesitated. 

"  Come,"  exclaimed  Rea.  "  Let's  shake 
hands  and  be  friends.  I'll  explain  a  lot 
of  things  to  you  after  we  get  there.  You 
will  be  my  friend,  won't  you?  " 

He  tried  to  be  severe,  but  only  appeared 
more  ungracious.  Then,  realizing  this, 
he  thrust  out  his  hand  and  took  hers  in  a 
boyish,  hearty  grip. 

"  Sure,  we'll  be  friends !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"but  you  gave  me  a  lot  to  worry  about 
for  a  while." 

He  took  the  paddle  and  she  stepped  for- 
ward to  the  bow. 

"  You  won't  mind  paddling  alone  for  a 
while?  "  she  asked.  "  You  see,  I  had  no 
sleep  last  night  and  am  very  tired." 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  curled  down 
beneath  the  gunnels.  Her  hair  was  dis- 
heveled, her  skirt  torn  and  soiled.  Her 
cheeks,  which  he  had  remembered  as 
round  and  colored,  were  flat  and  white. 
Even  as  he  looked  she  seemed  to  have 
fallen  asleep. 

"  You  rest  and  I'll  paddle  all  night,  if 
necessary,"  he  said,  forgetting  for  a  mo- 
ment whatever  feeling  he  had  held  to- 
ward her  in  a  sense  of  protection,  of 
guardianship. 

Rea  murmured  something  which  he  did 
not  catch.  He  paddled  on  and  on  in 
silence. 

If  the  boy  were  beguiled  by  Rea's  sweet- 
ness and  helplessness,  it  was  only  a  tem- 
porary spell  she  had  woven.  His  busy 
thoughts  during  the  solitary  paddle  soon 
supplanted  the  influence  which  had  made 
him  act  against  his  will. 

"  There  is  something  funny  in  this  and 
it's  something  directed  against  Mr.  Fow- 
ler," he  mused.  "  Perhaps  there  is  some 
scheme — there  must  be.  Fowler  must 
know  about  this.  I'm  going  back  to  the 
mine.  She  will  never  know  in  the  dark. 
I'll  go  back  and  turn  her  over  to  the  boss." 

In  a  big  circle  he  swung  the  canoe  that 
the  girl  might  not  be  awakened.       She 
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slept  soundly  until  long  after  it  was  quite 
dark. 

At  last,  as  he  neared  a  shore,  she  sat  I 
up  and  looked  about  her. 

"  Where  are  we?  "  she  asked  sleepily.  I 

"  There  is  a  portage  here,  about  half 
a  mile,"  he  said,  "  and  we  will  cross.    It  ] 
is  a  short  cut  to  Vermilion.     The  mine 
company  keeps  a  canoe  at  the  other  end, 
so  that  we  won't  have  to   portage  this  I 
one." 

He  smiled  to  himself  in  the  darkness,  j 
for  he  believed  his  cleverness  was  at  last  ' 
greater  than  that  of  the  girl  who  had 
tricked  him  into  a  weary  night  and  day 
alone  on  an  island.    He  turned  the  canoe  i 
in  to  the  beach  where  Anse  had  his  tee- 
pee, believing  that,  if  the  girl  had  been 
to   the   mine,    she   would   recognize   her : 
surroundings  if  landed  at  the  dock.  From  ; 
the  Indian's  teepee  to  the  small  mining 
village  was  a  trail  of  half  a  mile,  that 
which  Fowler  had  taken  the  night  before. 
By  it  he  could  lead  the  girl  to  the  super- 
intendent's cabin  before  she  would  sus- 
pect where  she  was. 

He  beached  the  canoe  and  Rea  stepped 
out.  She  felt  something  familiar  about 
the  place  but  she  was  too  tired  to  give  the 
impression  a  second  thought. 

Following  Loblaw  across  the  sand,  she 
approached  the  brush  that  fringed  the 
shore.  It  parted  before  her  and,  in  the 
dim  light,  she  saw  a  little  clearing  and 
the  Indian  camp.  She  stopped.  The 
familiarity  of  the  scene  roused  her  facul- 
ties. Her  nerves,  strained  past  control, 
were  singing  under  the  new  tension. 

"You  contemptible  little  bungler!"  she 
cried.  "You  have  brought  me  back  to  the 
mine  and  you  promised  to  take  me  to  Ver- 
milion. I  told  you  it  would  be  to  your  in- 
terest and  to  that  of  the  owner  of  the 
mine  to  do  as  I  said.  Now  you  have  ruined 
it  all,  placed  me  in  peril  and  aided  a  dar- 
ing swindle.  Come  back  to  the  canoe  this 
instant  and  take  me  to  Vermilion!" 

Loblaw,  abashed  by  the  outburst,  stood 
speechless. 

"Come!"  commanded  Rea. 

Before  he  could  move  or  speak,  the  tee- 
pee flap  was  opened  and  a  man  stepped 
out  into  the  clearing. 

"If  he's  harmin'  you,  ma'am,  I'll  tend 
to  him."  And  he  strode  forward. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

*i(~\  H,   George!     I'm   so   glad!"   cried 

^-J  Rea,  as  she  recognized  Stover's 
canoeman. 

She  hurried  to  him.  The  boy  backed 
slowly  up  the  trail. 

"Catch  him,  George!"  she  cried.  "He'll 
tell  Fowler  we're  here." 

George  sprang  toward  the  assayer  but 
the  youth  was  too  fast  for  him  and  ran 
swiftly  up  the  trail,  George  in  pursuit. 
For  five  minutes  Rea  waited.  Then 
George  came  back  alone. 

'Canoein'  don't  develop  the  legs,  none 
to  speak  of,"  he  explained,  rather  sheep- 
ishly. "The  lad's  too  swift  for  me.  Why, 
he  run  so  fast  the  sound  of  his  own  foot- 
steps ain't  caught  up  with  him  yet." 

"Where  is  Mr.  Stover?"  demanded  Rea 

'Tn  the  teepee  asleep." 

"How  is  he?" 
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"He's  better  but  he's  powerful  weak." 

"We  must  get  out  of  here  at  once.  That 
x>y  will  tell  Fowler  we  are  here  and  we 
nust  not  be  caught." 

"I  guess  we  can  pull  out  immediate," 
ieorge  answered. 

Rea  lifted  the  teepee  flap  and  entered, 
she  saw  Stover  lying  on  a  blanket  and 
vakened  him. 

"Miss  Sumner!"  he  cried  when  he 
ecognized  her.  "Why  are  you  back 
.ere?" 

"There  isn't  time  to  tell  now,"  Rea  re- 
>lied  hurriedly.  "Fowler  will  know  in 
ess  than  five  minutes  that  we  are  here. 
Ve  must  leave  at  once." 

All  right,"  said  Stover.  "Get  the  canoe 
n,"  he  called  to  George.  "I'm  not  worth 
nuch  with  the  paddle  but  we  can  at  least 
eave.  We  are  lucky  to  have  George.  I 
laven't  seen  a  better  canoeman  in  the 
■•forth  country." 

He  walked  slowly  to  the  canoe,  Rea 
leside  him,  the  squaw,  who  had  risen, 
coking  after  them  from  the  teepee  door. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  had  to  leave  you 
his  morning,"  Rea  said,  "but  I  thought 
t  the  only  thing  to  do." 

"You  were  plucky  to  risk  yourself  with 
he  Indian  alone,"  he  replied.  "Most  white 
*irls  have  an  inborn  fear  of  an  Indian, 
ilthough  they  would  be  safer  with  one 
han  with  most  white  men.  The  squaw 
vas  kind  to  me  and  George  found  me  soon 
ifter  you  left." 

They  were  in  the  canoe,  headed  for  the 
>pen  lake,  George  in  the  stern,  paddling 
Swiftly  and  powerfully;  Stover,  in  the 
)ow,  putting  as  much  force  into  his  pad- 
lie  as  his  weakened  condition  would  per- 
nit,  and  Rea  sitting  amidships.  No  one 
jpoke,  for  it  was  a  seven-hour  paddle  to 
Vermilion  and  Fowler  might  be  only 
lalf  a  mile  behind,  slowly  creeping  up  in 
-he  darkness. 

In  the  meantime  the  assayer  had  run 
icross  the  trail  to  Fowler's  cabin,  as  Rea 
lad  suspected.  There  was  a  light  and  he 
burst  open  the  door  to  find  only  the  mine 
?oreman  there. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Fowler?"  Loblaw  asked. 

"He's  just  gone  down  to  the  dock  to 
start  for  Vermilion,"  replied  the  fore- 
nan.  "He's  been  waiting  for  you  all  day 
tnd  he's  mighty  sore  because  you  didn't 
ret  here  before." 

The  youth  did  not  wait  for  more  but 
an  out  and  down  the  road.  He  reached 
he  dock  as  a  canoe  was  being  pushed  off 
n  the  darkness. 

"Mr.  Fowler!"  he  called.   "Wait!" 

"Where  have  you  been?"  angrily  de- 
nanded  the  superintendent.  "You've 
nade  a  fine  mess  of  things  delaying  me 
his  way.  If  I  miss  the  train  in  the  morn- 
ng,  you  hunt  for  a  new  job." 

"But,  Mr.  Fowler,  it  was  not  my  fault. 
t  was  stranded  on  an  island  by  a  girl  who 
ran  off  with  my  canoe." 

"What  crazy  story  is  this?  How  did 
rougetoff?   Swim?" 

"No.  She  came  back  after  me,  and 
ihe's  down  at  the  Indian  camp  now." 

"How  did  she  get  there?    Swim  with 

70U?" 

To  Be  Continued. 
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The   Farm  Boy  Makes  Good:  Bl 


ALBERTA 
M.  KEPPER 


A  Poor  Youth  Begins  Tile  Draining  and  Now  Owns  the  Demonstration  Farm 
of  the  District — Why  Some  Boys  Fail — A  Mother  s  Story. 


THE  farm  boy  with  ruddy  cheeks,  a 
frank  countenance,  though  some 
harmless  roguery  twinkles  in  his 
eyes,  occupies  a  big  part  of  our  hearts. 
Rows  of  them,  full  of  mischief,  full  of 
daring,  are  mirrored  in  my  memory.  How 
busy  they  kept  me;  how  altogether  ex- 
asperating at  times ;  how  I  loved  them ! 

But  there  comes  a  time  in  the  boy's 
life  when  he  is  neither  boy  nor  man.  He 
is  restless,  and  easily  takes  for  his  life- 
pattern  the  roughest  and  most  boisterous 
of  his  fellows.  He  believes  it  manly  to  do 
what  older  ones  are  doing  without  a 
thought  of  the  moral  status  of  the  one  he 
copies. 

Out  in  the  fields  he  hears  the  hired  man 
grumbling  about  the  farm;  he  gives  will- 
ing ears  to  tales  of  the  city  and  the  sea; 
he  comes  to  believe  the  farm  is  the  worst 
of  all  dwelling  places,  as  stories  of  those 
unknown  but  brightly  painted  places  ap- 
pear. He  does  not  know,  and  no  one  takes 
the  trouble  to  tell  him,  that  distant  places 
are  to  our  minds  a  good  deal  alike,  and 
about  as  capable  of  fulfilling  our  hopes  as 
the  mirage  that  beckons  the  traveler  out 
of  tried  and  true  paths  across  the  desert. 
If  mothers  would  only  take  pains  to 
understand  the  boy,  when  perhaps  he  does 
not  understand  himself,  much  less  the 
world  he  dreams  of,  we  would  appreciate 
him  properly. 

My  sons  have  ever  been  a  .joy  to  me. 
/  have  tried  to  tie  them  to  country  life 
because  I  have  their  best  interests  at 
heart;  tie  them  with  invisible  cords  of 
love,  for  here  one  can  find  pleasures, 
simple  but  untainted,  comforts  always, 
and  perhaps  luxuries.  I  would  not  say  to 
them  nor  any  other  boy  that  the  farm  is 
the  only  place  for  successful  lives,  or  that 
all  boys  are  fitted  by  nature  to  be  farmers. 
Certainly  I  would  not  say  that  the  failure 
in  other  avenues  of  endeavor,  can  make 
good  on  the  farm;  but  I  do  say  that  the 
boy,  not  quite  as  robust  as  he  would  like, 
has  a  better  chance  out  in  the  open  fields 
under  open  skies;  that  farm  life  is  not 
drudgery;  that  brains  are  needed  here 
much  more  than  when  one  becomes  a  hu- 
man cog  in  some  great  scheme  doing  over 
and  over  the  one  thing  un- 
til the  action  is  reflex  and 
the  brain  is  numbed  from 
disuse. 

The  farm  lad  has,  also, 
the  years  of  apprenticeship 
with  father  that  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  when  he 
strikes  out  for  himself. 

I  have  told  my  boys  of 
the  blessing  of  work  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  never 
suffers  the  depression  of 
spirit  that  is  companion  to 
the  unemployed. 


When  the  editor  was  in  attendance  at  the 
Dry  Farming  Congress  at  Lethbridge  two  years 
ago,  he  heard  a  fine-looking,  motherly  middle- 
aged  woman  addressing  the  Congress  of  Farm 
Women.  So  impressed  teas  he  with  the  per- 
sonal magnetism  of  the  speaker,  with  her  in- 
fectious good  humor  and  above  all  with  her 
cheering  message,  that  an  interview  teas  ob- 
tained with  the  idea  of  obtaining  for  Farm- 
<  r's  readers  some  of  her  good,  sensible  words. 

Recently,  in  answer  to  our  letter,  she  asked 
if  we  did  not  want  a  story  of  how  some  farm 
boys  became  farmers.  "I  love  the  boy  and  I 
believe  the  farm  is  the  best  place  for  our  intel- 
ligent boys."  Her  prairie  home  soon  had  our 
request  for  the  article.  It  is  a  good  heart  to 
heart  talk  of  a  mother  to  boys.  Every  school 
teacher,  every  home  mother,  should  read  it  to 
boys  around  the  February  hearth  fires. — Editor. 


There  is  joy  and  a  promise  in  each 
freshly-turned  furrow.  The  flowers  fling 
from  their  fragile  cups  their  fragrance  to 
fill  the  country  air.  The  orchard  rings 
with  music  from  a  thousand  throats. 
Worries  cease  and  one  joins  in  the  glad- 
some celebration  of  returning  spring.  The 
world  treats  you  right  out  where  the  sun 
warms  the  hearts  of  all  living  things. 
Consider  well,  my  boy,  before  you  turn 
your  back  upon  these  things,  for  the 
twinkle  of  electric  lights  and  the  roar  of 
the  machinery  that  makes  you  a  depen- 
dent person  indeed. 

SOME  MISFITS  ON  THE  FARM. 

It  would  be  most  unfair  and  certainly 
untrue  to  say  that  boys  always  succeed 
on  the  farm. 

Every  failure  has  its  lesson,  maybe  that 
is  why  there  are  failures,  that  others  may 
profit  by  looking  into  their  wasted  lives. 
A  boy  must  succeed  where  his  natural 
talents  lead  him. 

Come  with  me  back  over  the  years.  I 
have  a  true  story  to  tell  you  of  three 
failures,  picked  from  among  the  many  be- 
cause of  the  wide  difference  in  environs 
that  produced  them,  and  the  diverse  paths 
they  chose  to  follow  to  their  dismal 
endings. 

The  one  I'm  going  to  tell  of  first  as  a 
child  went  to  school  if  he  felt  like  it,  never 


A  farm   hand   who  was   faithful   now  owns  and   operates   the  finest  farm  in 
the  neighborhood 


advanced  beyond  the  fifth  grade,  though 
he  raced  in  play  all  day  long  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  schoolhouse.  Naturally  he 
developed  little  ambition  to  achieve. 

Manhood  and  matrimony  overtook  him. 

For  a  living  he  did  whatever  he  could 
find  to  do,  finally  hiring  to  work  on  a 
farm.  A  happy-go-lucky  kind  of  fellow 
that  worked  much  like  he  attended 
school — when  he  felt  like  it — was  laid  off 
frequently  and  foolishly  boasted  that  he 
spent  much  for  tobacco.  He  returned 
wobbling  and  red-eyed  from  each  cele- 
bration and  finally  gent  to  town  because 
a  fellow  "ain't  got  no  chance  of  workin' 
on  the  farm." 

Ten  years  later  he  was  seen  down  in  a 
city  ditch  with  shovel.  He  is,  no  doubt, 
still  looking  for  the  fortune  he  imagined 
awaited  him  in  the  city. 

A  different  sort  applied  for  work.  His 
countenance  aroused  suspicion,  and  his 
restless  eye  promised  no  good.  He  proved 
a  fair  worker,  but  had  a  very  ill  disposi- 
tion. He  was  given  to  swearing  and  was 
altogether  objectionable  in  his  tantrums. 
Then  he  would  express  regret  and  snivel 
because  the  world  was  against  him  or  he 
"never  had  a  chance."  In  a  few  days  the 
bad  temper  would  run  away  with  him,  so 
that  finally  we  let  him  go  as  the  best  of 
farmers  sometimes  tire  of  being  imposed 
upon.  To-day  he  is  serving  time  in  our 
state  penitentiary  for  horse  stealing. 

A    REMITTANCE    MAN    FAILS. 

The  third  failure  I  record  was  a  young 
man  from  over  the  sea  that  came  to  my 
father's  house.  His  bearing  and  dress 
were  that  of  a  gentleman.  There  had  been 
money  losses,  and  in  a  spirit  of  chivalry 
he  left  everything  with  his  sisters  and 
faced  the  new  world  alone.  He  was  a  good 
worker,  but  always  his  position  fretted 
him.  He  would  become  morose  and  sullen ; 
again  he  would  laugh  in  a  sort  of  frenzied 
way  because  he  was  a  servant. 

After  a  few  years  he  received  the  rem- 
nant of  his  fortune,  some  $1,300,  quite 
enough  to  put  a  thrifty  lad  on  the  high- 
way of  prosperity,  but  the  old  tastes  re- 
turned with  the  money.  He  gave  up  his 
job  and  was  a  good  fellow 
with  the  boys  around  town 
until  his  pile  dwindled  to  a 
mere  nothing,  then  he  ob- 
tained work  in  a  railroad 
station,  hoping  to  work  his 
way  up,  but  his  unstable 
character  hindered  and  he 
went  down  until  finally  he 
joined  a  railway  construc- 
tion gang,  made  up  of  men 
not  his  equal  in  birth  or 
education. 

Some  said  they  saw  him 
look  at  the  oncoming  en- 
gine, but  he  did  not  yield 
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A  Booklet    Showing   How  to 
Invest    Money    at    7%   FREE 

If  your  dollars  are  not  getting 
more  than  3V2  or  4%  you  are  not 
investing  to  advantage.  Make 
your  dollars  double  their  earning 
power. 

Write  for  our  booklet  which  tells 
how  to  do  this  with  your  money 
as  secure  as  a  mortgage. 

This  book  is  free  to  those  in- 
terested. 

Write  the 

National   Securities  Corporation,  Ltd. 
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3 10  Confederation  Life  Bldg., Toronto.  Can. 


Learn  NEW  Facts 
About  Spraying 


GET  these  facts  without  spending  a 
penny.  These  facts  in  Free  Spraying 
Guide  have  helped  U.  S.  Experiment 
Stations  banish  crop-killing  insects— pre- 
vent blights— increase  size  and  quality  of 
crops.  300,000  farmers,  orchardists,  gar- 
denerSj  vineyardists,  homeowners,  have 
been  aided  in  getting  splendid  results  from 
less  solution  —  less  work  —  less  expense. 
That's  why 


is    bo  immensely  popular.     These  Auto 
Sprays  are  made  in  40  sizes  and  styles  — 
hand  and  power.  One  hand  and  one  power 
style   are   here   shown.    Let  your  dealer 
show  you  our  entire  line.    Style  No.   1  — 
shown  below— is  right  size  for   five  acres 
field  crops  and  one  acre  trees.    It  will 
Save  Your  Crops— Your  Trees 
From  Bugs  and  Blights 
Capacity  is  4  gils.    Price  is  low.    Fitted 
with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle  that  throws  finest 
mist  or  heaviest   shower.    Cannot   clog. 
Write  for  catalog  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 
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TORONTO 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Royal  Military 
College,  and  Business. 

Summer  Term  Commences  April  I  3th,  1915 
Rev.  D.  Bruce  Macdonald,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 

Circular  sent  on  application. 


A  smiling,   vigorous   farm    boy  who  looks   out 
upon   a  good  future. 


his  place  upon  the  track.  There  was  a 
telegram.  We  stood  around  the  pauper's 
coffin — he  still  called  my  father's  house 
home — and  there  went  over  us  a  chill  as 
we  looked  upon  the  flimsy  burial  clothes. 

They  laid  him  away  in  an  unmarked 
grave.  The  letter  to  the  bereaved  sisters 
spared  them  the  harrowing  details.  It  is 
a  pity  that  a  young  man  so  gifted  and 
polished  should  somehow  fail  so  miser- 
ably. 

Why  had  not  his  education  prepared 
him  to  face  adversity  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether and  be  a  man — something  worthy 
of  trust,  dependable,  something  that  con- 
quers, something  that  wins? 

So  many  types  fail  but  I  want  to  tell  all 
boys,  it  isn't  the  farm  that's  to  blame. 
There  was  something  lacking.  The  in- 
terior equipment  for  manhood  was  not 
there. 

The  men  that  make  good,  starting  with 
empty  pockets  as  farm  hands  are  many. 
I  can  count  them  by  scores  and  their  suc- 
cess impresses  me  with  the  truth  that  suc- 
cess or  failure  belongs  to  ourselves.  They 
are  of  one  type,  therefore  we  need  to  go 
into  the  life  story  of  but  one  but  keep  in 
mind  there  is  an  army  of  such  as  he.  We 
find  them  throughout  the  country;  their 
homes  not  only  comfortable,  but  beauti- 
ful; their  lands  well  fed  and  tilled,  there 
are  carriages  and  often  automobiles  in 
their  pleasure  equipment. 

When  this  young  man,  once  my  nearest 
neighbor,  came  to  America  empty-handed, 
he  worked  for  small  wages  at  first  as  all 
foreigners  must  do  until  they  gain  a 
knowledge  of  English  and  learn  our  ways 
of  farming. 

He  worked  as  a  farm  hand  and  I  have 
heard    the    employer   often    say   he   was 


Planet  Jr 

WheelHoe:Cultivators 


do  the   work  of  three  to  six 
men— do  it  better,  give  bigger  re- 
sults, and  last  a  lifetime. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  16  Planet  Jr  Single 
Wheel  Hoe,  Culti- 
vator, Rake 
and  Plow 


The  highest  type  of  Single  Wheel  Hoe 
made.  Light,  but  strong,  and  can  be 
used  by  man,  wom- 
an or  boy.  Inde- 
structible steel 
frame. 

No.  9  Planet  Jr 

Horse  Hoe  and 

Cultivator 


Stronger,  better  made,  and  capable  of  a 
greater  variety  of  work  than  any  other  cul- 
tivator made.  Non-( 
clogging 
steel 
wheel. 


No.  76 

Planet  Jr  Pivot-wheel 

Riding  Cultivator 

Gives  bigper  better  results  than  any  other  one-row 
cultivator  ever  invented.  Strongly  constructed;  easily 
handled.     No  wood  used  except  for  break  pins. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 
Describes  in  detail  over  55  tools,   including  Seeders 
Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes.  Harrows,  Orchard-and  Beet- 
Cultivators.        Send  postal  for  it  now. 
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everywhere  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1915  Hyslop 
Bicycle,  with  all  latest  improvements. 

We  ship  on  approval  to 

I  any  address  in  Canada,  without  any 

deposited  allow  10  D AYS'TRI AL. 

It  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  if  not 
satisfied  after  using-  bicycle  10  days. 
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lor  sundries  at  anvfinceunul  you 

,  get  our  latent  1915  illustrated  catalogue 

'|  and  learn  all  about  o  ir  special  prupo- 

i.The  low  prices  will  astonish  you. 

all  it  will  cost  to 

write  us  a  postal, 

and  catalogue  with  full  particulars  will 

bo  sent  to  you  Free, Postpaid, 

by  return  mail.      Do   not    wait* 
Write  it  nOW. 

HYSLOP  BROTHERS, Limited 

Deot.    8-      TORONTO,  Canada 
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IT     id1!*  fi  '  ..  ' '"  "  J  Riff  FtltOI'tsinOt'  320  Jokes  and  Riddles, 

ITsrlPfflbiitt  Big  entertainer  X53  ParlorGames  an<j 

Magic,  IS  Tricks  with  Cards.   73    Toasts,  7 

Comic  Recitations,    3  Monologues,    22  Funny 

Readings.  Also  Checkers,  Chess,  Dominoes,  Fox 

I  and  Geese.  9  Men  Morris.    All  *Oc.  postpaid. 
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DIRK'S  RLD  MITE  KILLER 

UM  amplication  KILLS  all  Mites  and 
prevents  their  reappearance  during  the 
»easun.  Keeps  fowls  free  from  body 
ac<.  Mskw  sc&lj  legs  bright  &ivt  clean. 
Keeps  lard,  pastry  and  sweets  free  from 
■BtS.  Kedbugs  will  gire  no  trouble 
■there  used.  Write  to-day  lor  special 
trial  price.  Booklet  free, 
shall  *  Marshall.  Mufira  FallK,  Ont. 
Dlstrlbuto-s  for   CaDada. 


SHOEMAKERS 

BOOK  ON 


POULTRY 


and    Almanac    for    1915    has    over    200    pases    with 
lored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.    It  tells 
their    prices,    their    caiv,    dis- 
eases   and    remedies.     A'l    about    incubators,    their 
and     their    operation.      All    about    poultry 
and   how   to  build   them.     Its   an   encyclo- 
pedia   of    chickendom.      You    need    it.      Only    15c. 
C.C.  SHOEMAKER.  Box    1  126,  Freer-oi  t.  Ill 


Get 

The  Latest 

Modern 
Silage     . 

Methods 


Tells  yon 
all  there  is  to 
know  about  pres- 
snt-day  silage  feed- 
.ng— how  to  build  silos. 
Gives  reliable  and  unbiased 
facts  (we  do  not  sell  silos)  on 
every  silo  built— home  made — 
Stave,  hoop  and  octagonal  silos- 
pit,  brick,  tile,  cement,  concrete  silos 
—all  modifications.  Also  covers 
every  crop  used  for  silage— 41  of  them. 
Here's  an  entirely  new  book— 264  p;iucs 
—better  than  former  copies  used  as  text 
books  in  colleges.  Copyrighted  Novem- 
ber, 1914.  Ten  page  index.  We  send  n 
for  10c  coin  or  stamps.  Send  for  chis 
new  copy  today. 

Silver's  "Ohio" 
Silo  Fillers 

Write  for  catalog  and  booklet 

"Silo    F'Mer    Logic"    which 

we  send  free.     Enclose  10c 

and    we    send    "Modern 

Silage    Methods"     with 

them. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

331   Broadway,   Salem,  O. 
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will   reduce    inflamed,    swollen 

Joints,  Sprains,    Bruises,    Soft 

[Bunches;     Heals     Boils,    Poll 

Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 

any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to  use;  does 
not  blister  under  bandage  or  re- 
move the  bait,  and  you  can  work 
the  horse.  S2.00  per  bottle,  deliv- 
ered. Book  7  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR..  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins,  Goitre,  Wens.  Strains, 
Bruises,  stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  SI. 00  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Manufactured  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.I'.  4&:  t ymans  BIdg., Montreal,  Can. 
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overcome  positively.  Our  natural 
methods  permanently  restore  natural 
Bpeech.  Graduate  pupils  everywhere. 
Write  for  free  advice  and  literature. 
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AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  FREE  to  any  address    by  the   author 

H.   CLAY    GLOVER.     V.    S. 

1  18  W.  31st  St..   N.Y..  USA. 


faithful  and  willing  and  always  to  be 
trusted. 

He  worked  and  saved,  and  as  tile  drain- 
age was  in  progress  then,  he  began  the 
back-breaking  work  of  digging — but  down 
in  that  ditch  was  a  man  with  ideals  and 
a  well.  He  worked  as  well  at  the  un- 
watched  job  as  he  did  where  his  employer 
was  with  him. 

Such  a  wonderful  future  may  come  to 
the  boy  who  wills — wonderful  in  that 
clean,  quiet  way  that  brings  him  all  the 
good  things  earth  offers.  Not  millions,  of 
course,  but  enough. 

SAVES   MONEY,  BUYS  A  FARM. 

After  a  few  years  there  was  enough 
scraped  together  to  make  a  payment  on  a 
forty  with  poor  improvements.  Here  he 
took  his  young  wife  and  there  they 
worked.  In  slack  seasons  he  ditched; 
while  she,  good  helpmate  that  she  was, 
looked  after  the  house  and  such  chores  as 
she  could  perform.  Only  a  few  seasons 
here  and  they  were  able  to  hold  another 
forty  acres.  A  house  was  built,  and  out- 
buildings made  ready  and  they  began  in 
a  broader  way,  but  soon  outgrew  these 
fields.  This  farm  was  sold  and  a  hundred- 
acre  farm,  better  improved  and  lying  near 
to  town  and  school,  was  their  home  for 
the  next  ten  years.  Here  they  prospered 
also. 

Before  I  tell  you  more  of  this  farm 
boy's  success,  let  me  say  that  it  was  not 
always  easy  money  for  him  more  than 
others.  The  panic  in  1893,  which  caught 
the  farmer  twixt  the  upper  and  nether 
stones  and  all  but  crushed  hope  out  of 
him,  did  not  spare  this  one.  They  prac- 
tised rigid  economy  through  those  trying 
times,  and  the  secret  of  this  success  was 
in  keeping  everlastingly  to  their  purpose! 

Nor  did  this  man  wait  until  life  was 
almost  past  before  the  fruits  of  early 
frugality  and  industry  began  to  ripen. 

In  school  his  children  held  their  own 
in  any  contest.  They  were  regular  in  at- 
tendance and  very  apt.  They  were  of 
sterling  character.  In  and  out  and  about 
my  home  for  ten  years  gives  me  the  best 
evidence  of  their  integrity.  Their  primary 
teacher  vouches  for  the  fact  that  they 
were  exceptionally  bright. 

Wasn't  this  alone  something  many  par- 
ents would  put  above  mere  money  when 
we  reckon  our  farm  successes?  The  coun- 
try breeds  and  rears  the  real  men. 

Then  there  came  a  day  when  the  hun- 
dred-acre farm  cramped  his  operations — 
the  sons  were  coming  on  to  put  their 
sturdy  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  no  land 
adjoining  this  was  on  the  market,  so  the 
farm  was  listed  and  sold.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  found  a  place  to  his  liking — 
over  200  acres  lying  inside  the  corporation 
limits  of  a  thriving  town  with  excellent 
schools.  The  county  town  is  a  big  asset 
to  the  farmer  in  every  way. 

He  loaded  his  household  goods,  much  of 
his  machinery  and  stock  and  set  out  for 
the  new  home.  When  they  decided  to 
build,  a  barn  which  is  a  model  in  stability 
and  convenience  and  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate was  erected.  Next  came  the  house. 
The  house  is  a  model  of  all  that  is  modern. 
There  is  the  latest  in  heating,  while  the 
lighting  is  by  electricity.  There  is  a  laun- 


dry, a  bath,  and  everything  there  to  con- 
serve the  woman's  work  and  give  the  ideal 
home  life  for  all. 

In  fact  everything,  indoor  and  out,  is  so 
up  to  the  best  that  the  Farmers'  Institute 
went  in  a  body  to  see  this  beautifully 
equipped  farm.  It  is  an  object  lesson.  The 
farm  was  undrained  when  he  bought  it 
about  five  years  ago,  but  after  surveying 
and  finding  that  there  was  a  good  outlet 
for  water,  he  had  tiles  sent  him  by  the 
carload.  The  neighbors,  unacquainted 
with  this  kind  of  drainage,  were  soon  led 
to  imitate  him,  and  so  his  example  re- 
formed agricultural  methods  in  the  whole 
vicinity. 

HER   BOYS   CHOOSE   FARMING. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  the  family,  the 
mother  says:  "I  was  so  glad  when  Henry 
chose  farming  for  his  life  work"  (Henry 
is  their  eldest  son,  just  twenty-two  years 
old).  We  have  bought  another  farm,  160 
acres  at  $100  per  acre — the  one  you 
thought  so  nice  when  you  were  here.  This 
is  for  Henry." 

And  again  regarding  the  photograph : 
"I  wish  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted. 
We  drove  sixteen  miles  to  a  nursery  to 
find  out  what  would  do  best  here  and  we 
will  plant  in  the  spring.  The  ground  was 
not  even  leveled  when  the  picture  was 
taken." 

Isn't  this  story  of  a  farm  hand  that 
made  good,  a  summing  of  success  from 
every  angle?  A  home  that  is  the  acme  of 
comfort  and  convenience;  a  family,  edu- 
cated and  trained  in  cultural  and  prac- 
tical ways;  where  health  shines  in  every 
face,  giving  promise  of  a  future,  with  old 
age  still  a  good  way  off,  this  man  has  little 
to  ask  that  fortune  has  not  given,  and  al! 
because  he  kept  his  aim  high  and  always 
his  eyes  on  the  goal,  but  kept  with  him  the 
courage  to  deny  himself  the  daily  extrava- 
gances that  in  the  end  wrest  a  competence 
from  anyone. 


Revenues  from  Farm 
Flocks 

Continued  from  Page  23. 

"The  manure  I  haul  back  on  the  land 
and  spread  with  a  manure  spreader. 

BURCHILL'S  RETURNS. 

"I  give  as  my  returns  last  year  the 
following  figures: — 

200  fleeces  at  $16 $256.00 

160  lambs  from  140  ewes  at  $5.   800.00 


Total  returns $1,056 .  00 

"I  consider  sheep  one  of  the  best  pay- 
ing forms  of  livestock  on  the  prairies 
where  there  is  likely  to  be  so  much 
waste." 

R.  H.  Scott  of  Alameda,  shipped  from 
Alameda  $1,000  worth  of  wool  last  year. 

He  had  250  sheep  on  his  ranch  as  pic- 
tured in  the  January  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, these  were  fed  on  rape  and  barley 
and  did  exceedingly  well. 

M.  T.  Creamer  of  Baldur,  has  always 
carried  a  flock  of  sheep. 
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I  have  had  some  trouble  this  year 
from  coyotes  attacking  the  flock,  owing 
to  my  two  hounds  becoming  so  old  that 
they  could  not  drive  off  the  marauders.  I 
should  have  secured  pups  and  had  them 
trained  with  the  old  dogs.  These  hounds 
never  failed  to  get  a  coyote  they  went 
after. 

Other  examples  of  sheep  farming  could 
be  mentioned.  In  former  articles  I  have 
called  attention  to  Andrews'  flock  near 
Winnipeg.  The  value  of  this  form  of 
livestock  to  the  prairie  is  clearly  estab- 
lished and  the  introduction  of  sheep  to 
the  farms  will  not  be  checked  I  believe, 
even  by  the  war  demands  for  grain  crops. 
Farmers  have  learned  not  to  put  all  their 
eggs  in  one  basket  even  if  they  do  watch 
the  basket.  There  is  money  every  year 
from  sheep  husbandry. 


"Money  Musk" 

By  JAKE  H.  HARRISON 

I  drove  along  the  road  to-day 

In  pleasant  meditation, 
At  peace  with  all  human  kind, 

In  fact  with  all  creation ; 
When  from  a  cabin  in  a  grove, 

Which  I  was  soon  exploring, 
With  notes  as  sweet  as  heaven's  voice, 

A  lively  tune  came  pouring. 

I  think  they  call  it  "Money  Musk," 

The  name  though  doesn't  matter, 
For  soon  it  had  me  in  its  "swing," 

As  mad  as  any  hatter; 
I  simply  had  to  stop  and  dance. 

Like  any  country  bumpkin, 
Although  I  am  of  age  sedate, 

And  bald  as  any  pumpkin. 

The  fiddler,  who  was  old  and  gray, 

Saw  my  appreciation, 
And  he  bore  down  upon  the  strings 

With  lively  inspiration ; 
A  patriarch  of  fiddledom, 

He  sat  there  in  his  glory, 
The  while  his  ringing  fiddle  told 

Its  life-infusing  story. 

That  fiddle  was  a  treasure  rare, 

Wasp-waisted  as  a  lassie, 
It  had  a  tone  as  sweet  as  love, 

And  yet  with  life  was  "sassy;" 
And  it  would  tremble  with  delight 

And  thrill  with  human  pleasure, 
While  I,  in  my  ungainly  way, 

Trod  out  each  lively  measure. 

That  tune  brought  back  my  youthful  days, 

With  all  their  love  and  dreaming, 
My  childhood  home,  and  mother's  eyes 

With  love  and  kindness  beaming; 
I  smelt  the  apple  blossoms,  sweet, 

I  heard  the  pheasants  drumming, 
And  in  the  fragrant  clover  fields 

I  heard  the  wild  bees  humming. 

1  danced  until  my  strength  was  spent, 

And  when  the  tune  was  ended, 
The  days  of  youth  and  blood  of  age 

Were  so  completely  blended, 
That  I  am  ten  years  younger  now, 

At  least  in  lively  feeling, 
Than  when  those  notes  of  "Money  Musk" 

First  on  my  ear  came  stealing. 

— Springfield  Republican. 


RUN  ON  COAL  OIL— 6  CENTS  FOR  10  HOURS 

Ellis  Engines  develop  more  power  on  cheap  lamp  oil  than  other  engines  do  on  high  pri  ed  gasoline.  WiU 
also  operate  successfully  on  distillate  petrol,  alcohol  or  gasoline.  Strongest,  simplest,  most  powerful 
engines  made  ;  only  th  ee  working  parts.  No  cranking,  no  excessive  weight, 
no  carbonizing,  less  vib-ation.  easy  to  operare. 


Horizontal   Engine 


NOINE 


Have  patent  throttle,  giving  three  engines  in  one;  force  feed  oiler;  automobile  tjpe  muttier;  ball-bearing 
governor  adjustable  whne  running  and  other  eiclusive  features.     Every  engine  sent  on  30  days'  approval 
with  freight  and  duty  paid.     10-year  guarantee. 
Write  for  1915  catalog:  "  Engine  Facts."  showing  new  models  with  special  prices. 

Shipments  made  from  Windsor,  Ont.   ELLIS  ENGINE  CO.,  2859  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Vertical   fcngine 


HATCH  By  ELECTRICITY 

THE    MODERN    METHOD 

The  "Lo-Glo"  Incubators  and  Hovers  are  the  final  expression  of  the  art  of 
incubation. 

Absolute  control  of  Heat — Moisture — Ventilation  insures  Bigger  hatches  of 
healthier — stronger  chicks.  Their  all-metal  construction  makes  them  Are  proof 
—indestructible— dependable. 

They  eliminate  all  smoke — smell — worry — chilling  and  overheating,  and  remain 
sweet  and  sanitary,  making  incubation  a  positive  source  of  pleasure  and  profit. 
Chicks  are  stronger  and  surer  of  life  because  of  the  vitalizing  influence  of  elec- 
trical current  upon  the  egg  germ. 

"LO-GLO"  ELECTRIC  HOVERS 

Can  be  set  indoors  or  out,  merely  a  question  of  wire.  Broods  one  or  fifty  thousand  chicks  better 
than  "Mother  Hen."  All-metal  construction,  fire-proof,  sanitary  and  fill  every  possible  requirement. 
Over-crowding    impossible 

Keep  up  with  the  times  and  equip  with  the  all-metal,  no-trouble,  no-worry,  sure-to-hatch  "IiO- 
GIo".     A  trial   will   convince  and   convert   yon.      Write    now    for    interesting    free   booklet    "S". 

"LO  GLO"  ELECTRIC  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Inc.,  '6?,,*'.",wkh  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 


95  SENT  ON  TRIAL 


UPWARD 


AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  In  Use  fEivinfr  sPlendid -sat- 


15 

H  ^H^  ^H^F     '  ,,"uaauud  1H  ,-'ac  isfaction 

^^L  ^^^^V      your  wonderful    offer    to 

^^^^^^^m^^r  furnish     a     brand    new,    well    made, 

JKl    H^     ^^^|     ^^r  running,   easily  cleaned,    perfect   skimming 

^^^^^^^  separator    for    only    $15.95.       Skims    one 

quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.    Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from 

this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large  capacity  machines.    The  bowl 

is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You  S^^K  PJ5?  £$ 

generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great 
offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free  of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate 
and  expensive  book   on  Cream  Separators  issued  by  any  concern  in  the  world. 

Shipments  made  promptly  from  Winnipeg,  Man.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  Toronto,  Ont. 
Write  today   for  our  catalog  and   see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will 
make  you.     Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box    1204    Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Meat  fills  the 


c*c5'5  ^a5»^t 


Your  hens  need  more  than  grain,  to  produce 
winter  eggs. 

In  summer,  when  hens  are  laying  best,  they  go 
after  meat.     (Worms  are  their  summer  meat.) 

In  winter  you  must  furnish  them  meat  or  they 


simply  can't  lay  many  eggs.     Meat  has  the  protein 
the  hens  need  for  winter  egg  production. 

Poultry  raisers  everywhere,  may  learn  at  our 
expense  how  to  get  winter  eggs — how  to  feed,  and 
how   to    house   the   flock. 


Limited    West    To  r  onto 


Shur-Gain  Beef  Scrap 


Mention  this  paper, 
and  we  will  send 
you  a  free  copy  of 
our  X>\%  book. 
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farmers    magazine 


THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Funds 


$11,560,000 
13,575,000 


SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT  Accounts  may  be  opened 

with   an  initial  deposit 
of    One    Dollar.     Interest    is    credited    half    yearly. 

JOINT  ACCOUNTS  An  account  in  the  names  of  two 

members  of  a  family  will  be 
found  convenient.  Either  person  (or  the  survivor)  may 
operate  the  account. 

14  BRANCHES  IN  TORONTO  and 
335  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  CANADA 


y 


PEERLESS 
PERFECTION 

is  much  heavier  and  stronger  than  common  poultry  i 

netting.      Peerless  Poultry  Fence  is  built  just  like  ' 

our  farm  fence.     It  is  the  best  Canada  Fence  made 

by    Canadians    and    sold    exclusively    in     Canada. 

The  Fence  That's  Locked 
Together 


:fc= 


It's  close  enough  to  keep  small   fowl  in  and  strong 

enough  to  keep  large  animals  out.     Securely  locked 

together  at  each   intersection   of    the    wires.     It's 

many  times  heavier  and    stronger  than   poultry 

netting,  and    being   well   galvanized,  will   las 

many  years   longer.    Top  and  bottom  wires 

are  extra  heavy.  No  top  and  bottom  boards 

required.     PEERLESS  Poultry  Fence  is 

built  so  strong  and   heavy,   that  but 

alf  the  ordinary  number  of  posts  are  required.     It  gives  you  real   fence  service 


\V> 


Think 

of  it— a  poultry  fence  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  combined  weight  of  two  big  horses. 

And  that  without  a  top  or  bottom  board  either.     If  you  are  interested  in  such  fencing,  write 

us.    Ask    for   our  literature.     We   also    manufacture    farm   fence  and    ornamental    gates. 

Agents  nearly  everywhere.      Live  agents  -wanted  in  unassigned  territory. 

THE  BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Ltd.,       -       Winnipeg.  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


The  Farmer's  School 
Days 

Continued  from  Page  20. 

as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  determine,  i 
Special    grants    are    given    both    school 
boards  and  teachers  for  satisfactory  in-  '• 
struction  in  this  subject.  According  to  the  i 
report  of  1913  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Education   "the  agricultural   instruc- 
tion connected  with  high  schools  continues 
to  be  satisfactory."   "Satisfactory  so  far 
as  it  goes,"  might  well  be  the  comment 
of  thousands  in   this   province  who   are 
hopeful  that  what  is  being  accomplished  is 
but  an  earnest  of  what  will  be  done  in 
the  years  which  are  to  follow. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  drawing 
nearer  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  in- 
creased vocational  training  for  farmers' 
sons,  in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.   We  are  now  beginning  to  realize 
that  our  much  vaunted  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  is  far  from  being  a  world 
model  of  excellence.   We  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  subjects  may  have  both  edu- 
cational and  economic  value ;  that  there  is 
such    a    thing    as    culture    through    the 
finger-tips.    As  time  goes  on  agriculture 
must  come  to  occupy  an  increasingly  im- 
portant place  on  the  curriculum  of  our 
schools.  Tolerated  at  first  by  the  ultra- 
conservative  educator  it  will  eventually, 
be  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  wel- 1 
fare  of  this  province.    The  effort  now  be- 1 
ing  put  forth  to  give  a  vocational  educa- 
tion to  thousands  of  farmers'  sons  un-i 
doubtedly  indicates  one  of  the  most  cheery 
trends  in  our  present  educational  system; 
for  it  promises  to  remove  one  of  its  mosti 
fundamental  defects.  A  movement  in  such 
a  direction  is  surely  worthy  of  support. 


The  Farmer's  Income 

The  weekly  news  letter  of  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture,  in  an- 
swering the  question  as  to  the  yearly 
revenue  of  the  average  farmer,  says  that 
it  is  easy  enough  to  figure  the  cash  profits 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  these  do  not 
measure  his  success. 

The  farm  supplies  him  with  food,  shel- 
ter and  fuel  for  which  the  city  worker  has 
to  pay  out  big  portions  of  his  earnings. 
On  the  other  hand  the  farmer  has  capital 
invested  in  his  business,  the  interest  on 
which  must  be  earned  before  he  can  truly 
be  said  to  be  making  money. 

To  obtain  the  value  of  the  farm's  con- 
tribution to  the  living  expenses,  inquiries 
were  made  on  438  farms  scattered  over 
10  states.  This  investigation  found  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  each  grown  per- 
son was  on  the  average  $176  a  year.  Of 
this  sum  about  22  per  cent,  was  paid  out 
in  cash. 

These  investigators  also  found  that  the 
average  value  of  food,  fuel,  oil  and  shelter 
enjoyed  by  the  farm  family  was  $505,  of 
which  only  $76  had  to  be  bought. 


FARM  E R  '  S     M A G A  Z I  N  K 
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Raising    $100    Hens 

Continued  from  Page  8. 

alfalfa  meal,  and  charcoal,  and  one- 
half  a  part  of  gluten  meal  and  beef 
scraps  with  one-quarter  part  of  lin- 
seed. Along  with  this  is  supplied  water 
and  grit  and  oyster  shell  without  limit. 
The  aim  is  to  supply  a  balanced  ra- 
tion of  palatable  food  in  order  that  the 
hens  may  be  in  prime  condition  the  year 
round.  Every  part  of  the  premises  is  kept 
free  from  even  the  appearance  of  vermin 
3r  disease.  Shovel  and  broom  and  dust 
ind  whitewash,  together  with  everlasting 
vigilance  combine  to  keep  this  splendid 
iplant  as  spick  and  span  as  anyone  could 
desire.  Though  the  pens  were  visited  in 
December,  and  on  a  stormy  day  at  that, 
Nearly  every  pen  had  its  busy  biddies  lay- 
rig  as  if  they  cared  not  for  flying  snow 
outside.  Conveniently  near  the  yards  is  a 
|ieat  shop  where  crates  may  be  prepared 
ind  other  mechanical  duties  attended  to 
1  n  comfort.  In  this  building  a  large  size 
ncubator  that  needs  an  oil  supply  but 
nice  during  its  setting,  was  busy  getting 
)ut  its  first  batch  of  chickens. 

$200  PER  BIRD. 

Mr.  Russell  is  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
>ig  poultry  shows  and  a  large  exhibitor. 


The  second  prize  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Hen  at 
uffalo.  Uuelnh.  and  Madison  Square,  and  third 
t   Boston,  1914. 


heedless  to  say  his  exhibits  are  to  be 
ound  among  the  top-notchers.  For  in- 
tance,  at  the  Boston  Show  his  White 
Vyandottes,  in  1914  scored  as  follows: 
'irst  prize  hen,  first  prize  pullet,  first 
rize  cock,  first  prize  cockerel,  first  prize 
ockerel  open  to  the  world.    This  in  itself 

a  record  to  be  proud  of. 

The  Rhode  Island  Reds  at  this  same 
xhibition  scored  as  follows:  First  prize 
ock,  first  prize  hen,  first  prize  cockerel. 

long  with  these  prizes  Mr.  Russell's  ex- 
ibit  secured  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fth  places  for  pullets,  and  first,  fourth, 
nd  fifth  places  for  hens. 
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Zenoleum 
Kills 
Lice 


A  Cure 
For  Animal  Diseases 


Poultry'pestered  with'Uce'never  thrive,  do  not  eat  as  much 

or  lay  as  much  and  are  unprofitable.   Zenoleum  KILLS 

LICE,   and  thus  allows  hens  to  put  their  whole  mind 

on  getting  fat  and  laying  lots  of  eggs.        Pouliry- 

men  cure  nearly  every  chicken  disease  with  Zeno 

leum.     It  is  the  most  powerful  disinfectant  and 

germicide  for  the  inside  of  Poultry  Houses,   is 

absolutely    harmless    and     neither      inflam 

mable  nor  explosive.   Used  in  the  Incubator 

it   increases   the    hatch.        Absolutely 

guaranteed — your  money  back  if    you 

want  it.  Your  dealer  has  Zenoleum, 

but  if  not,  send  25c  for  small    tin, 

enough  for  100  hens.      Also  put 

up  in  large,  dry  powder 

package. 


Zenoleum   is   an   antiseptic  and   a 
germ   killer.     Every   owner   of  cat- 
lie,    sheep    or    hogs    needs    Zenoleum 
almost    every    day.      It    cures    mange, 
lice,    itch,    scours,    sores,    internal    and 
external  worms  and  parasites.     A  power 
ful  disinfectant  for  barns,  pens  and  stables, 
cheapest    in    price    and    strongest    in    germi- 
idal    power.      Used    with    complete  confidence 
by  the  Veterinary  profession.  Why  waste  money 
and     time     on  home-made    mixtures     when     the 
standard — Zenoleum — is  easier,  cheaper    and     hits 
the  spot? 


Lsed    and   endorsed   by   50    Canadian    and    American    Agricul- 
tural  Colleges.     Breeders  and    Stockmen   in   Canada   and    D.SJA. 
use  it  almost  exclusively.     Dealers  in  every  town.     If  your  dealer 
hasn't  it    send  us  25  cents  for  trial  tin,  enough  for  5  gals,  of  "din". 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  Live  Stock 
Life  Insurance  Policy,  and  mention 
seeing   our  ad.   in  this  paper. 


ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  CO. 

311   Sandwich  St.  East 
WINDSOR,  ONT. 


■□■DBDaDBDBDBnHnBDBnBnHDHDHnHnBZIB 
P  "  '   PURINA     Rich  in  Protein  a 

A    Dairy    Feed    That    Increases    Profits    Lj 


The  Reliable  Purina  is  a  nutritious  milk-producing  food. 
Profits  begin  to  increase  quickly  where  this  Feed  is  used. 

An  Investigation  Will  Convince  You. 

We  have  also  exclusive  rights  to  manufacture  and  distribute 
the  well-known 

PURINA  MOLASSES  FEED  FOR  HORSES 
and  PURINA  POULTRY  FEED 

Booklet  "C"  contains  inlormation  that  will  interest  dairymen, 
stock  raisers  and  farmers.  Send  the  name  of  your  nearest  dep,'-«- 
with   your  own,  and   get   this   booklet.      Write   us  to-day. 
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THE  CHISHOLM  MILLING  CO.,  LIMITED 

^""'-raeUsifflT  fir  flL-ffl-"^  7  j  Esplanade  Street  East,  Toronto 
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J.  B.  MORIN'S  VIGORA 

XfOR    MARKET    GARDENERS^k 

m     1!)I5  crops  should   fetch  record        % 

^ttk              This  is   recognized   by  experi- 
>BBs£             ence    to    be    the    remedy    best 

M          It   lfi   expected    that    there    will     ■ 

jjEWSlJEf           suited    mi    1  ul'stS. 

■        be    a    largr    demand    for    export    ■ 

/fiHk*&M6         VIGORA  agrees  admirably  with 

trade     ov»uig     to     the     disastrous     1 
conflict      in     which      almost      the 

WB^yJ\Q         the  horse's  constitution,   cures 

1        whole   of   Europe    is    engaged               m 

/SmkSTl/  J&T       a"    diseases    ol     the      l  in    ;iud 

\           Send    for    our      FREE      Catalog     tf 

vPS  ^BEf^OT         makes  the  hair  silky  and  bril- 

m      f<>day.                                                             M 

[     *IS?u|H     liant.     This   is   also   the   most 
*8ft  -  i    y~*"^*J*     efficacious    remedy    for   cough 
"«fc»^,.^i<*s«£i         alH|  broken-wind. 

%     DUPUY    &    FERGUSON,                    M 

%          36   Jacques         (r\_^Fr(3/&W 

nT^1  llpffi 

Write    for    circulars    and    information    to: 

J.  B.  MORIN 

^^^■"w     mr\^^/^F^h 

Pharmacist  and  Druggist 

-/'.{  g|  -jp^^  ajfe 

3184  St.  Joseph  Street,              Quebec,  Que. 
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F  ARMER'S     M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


C.  H.  BRITTON 

Great  Longstone,  Derbyshire,  England 

Winner  of  ChAmpionship.  Crystal  Palace, 
London,  and  Club  Show  since  1912  in 
Dark  Cornish  Game 

lirds  for  exhibition  ami  utility  for  sale 
from  .'I  dollars,  utility  pullets  1"  dollars.  o\ 
liibition  up  to  ."hi  dollars.  My  birds  have  also 
won  at  the  leading  shows  in  America,     Breeder 

of  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Whit.'  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Prices 
utility  from  ;>  dollars,  including  tree  delivery  to 

Man    ports.      Every    deal    a    straight    dea». 

a  client  always  a  client.  Birds  for  keen- 
est  competition    at    lowest    prices. 

Agents  for  Canada.  MR.  E.  J.  C. 
NORR1E.  72  Bay  St..  Toronto,  to 
whom  all  enquiries    may    be  sent. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are   promptly   relieved  with  inexpenrve  home   treatment.     It  ab- 
solutely    removes     the     pain,     swelling,     tiredness,     and     disease. 
Full   particulars  on   receipt   of  stamp. 
W.    F.    YOUXG.    P.D.F..   482   Lymans   Building.    Montreal,    Can. 
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WE 

TRUST 

YOU 

nd  address  on  post  card. 

end  you  six  boxes  MENTHO-NOVA 

Henlor)  Salvo  to  distribute  ut  26c  n 

so  list  of  many  beautiful  premiums. 

J  After    you    distribute   enlve,    send    u«    $1.50   and    benutiful 

K»I>1    Ri«n^t    bracelet   and   rinir  ure  yours.     Write  today. 

U.  S.  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  LVj>t.  725  Greenville,  Pa. 


The  Stepping  Stone 
to  Success 

We  have  a  proposition  wliereby 
men  of  energy  aud  enterprise  can 
add  materially  to  their  present 
income.  Does  $10  a  week  more 
look  good  to  you?  Then  write 
to-day   for   further    particulars. 

The    MacLean   Publishing  Company 
Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,      Toronto,  Ont. 


Light  on  the  Fence  Question 

We  have  been  publishing  fact-giving  advertisements  on  the  fence 
question  of  late — a  policy  that  is  right  in  line  with  our  business  methods, 
as  we  have  never  believed  in  the  policy  of  concealing  or  covering  up 
anything  from  those  whom  we  hope  to  make  our  customers 

The  more  you  know  about  fence,  the  more  you'll  incline  toward  FROST  FENCE 
— and  for  very  good  reasons.  When  you  are  fully  posted  on  fence,  you'll  be  too 
exacting  to  please  the  agents  of  "cheap"  fence  makers. 

You'll  demand  proper-sized,  good  hard  wire,  thorough  galvanizing,  tight  bind- 
ings of  stays  and  laterals;  you'll  avoid  fence  with  kinks  in  it  and  demand  a  fence 
that  is  naturally  waved  in  the  making.  Your  fence  knowledge  will  lead  you  to 
dodge    "skimped"   fence    and   demand 

Frost  Fence  Wire 

We  get  a  long  start  over  other  firms  because  we  make  our  own  wire.  No  depend- 
ing upon  others  for  the  sterling  quality  of  the  wire  used  in  FROST  FENCE. 

When  you  put  up  FROST  FENCE,  you  can  rely  upon  it's  being  a  permanent 
job.  Your  fence  will  stand  straight  and  strong  year  by  year,  without  a  sign  of  rust 
or  sag.     Isn't  it  worth   while  to  buy  that  kind  of  fence— FROST  FENCE? 

There's  a  FROST  dealer  near  you  who  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more.  If  you 
are  not  already  acquainted,  let  us  introduce  you. 

In  case  you  can't  get  Frost  FENCE,  write  us  direct. 
We  may  need  an  agent  in  your  district. 
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Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd,,  Hamilton,  Ont, 


Little  wonder  that  when  Mr.  Russel  isj 
induced  to  make  a  sale  that  he  secures- 
easily  some  handsome  figures  for  a  single 
bird.  Sales  are  about  the  last  thing  that 
this  fancier  thinks  about.  One  February- 
hatched  pullet  laid  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  eggs  before  December  of  that 
same  year.  While  Mr.  Russel  has  his 
poultry  as  a  side  line,  his  methods  demon- 
strate what  can  be  done  in  the  poultry 
industry.  The  man  who  has  taken  pains 
,  to  learn  both  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  poultry  craft  and  who  will  put  his  mine 
to  it,  has  a  good  business  proposition. 

Farmers  will  do  well  to  put  a  deal  ol 
grey  matter  into  this  industry.  The 
money  required  to  purchase  a  good  dairj 
cow,  or  an  efficient  farm  horse,  if  spent  ir. 
purchasing  a  pen  of  first-class  fowls  wil 
prove  a  money-making  investment  witr 
one-half  the  risk  of  loss — provided  the 
same  pains  are  spent  on  the  poultry  as 
are  expended  on  the  cow  or  on  the  horse 
When  once  good  stock  is  secured  the  waj 
to  success  lies  in  the  direction  of  taking 
pains  and  staying  on  one's  job.  The 
trouble  with  most  people  who  go  into  the 
poultry  business  with  the  hope  of  profit 
is  that  they  expect  to  go  ahead  with  leaps 
and  bounds  at  the  cost  of  but  compara 
tively  little  effort.  All  who  proceed  or 
such  conditions  and  entertain  such  ex 
pectations  are  sure  to  be  disappointed 
Persistent,  hard  effort,  in  spite  of  losses 
and  apparent  failures  and  inevitable  dis 
appointments  is  what  turns  the  day  in  th< 
poultryman's  favor. 


Strange  Tree  for  America 

One  of  the  oddest  trees  in  the  world  is 
a  native  of  Brazil,  called  the  jaboticaba 
There  are  some  young  plants  of  this 
species  now  started  on  the  governmenl 
farm  in  Florida  and  with  the  same  cli 
matic  conditions  as  those  which  gave  it 
birth  the  tree  will  probably  be  grown  sue 
cessfully  in  the  United  States. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  jabot 
icaba  is,  that  unlike  any  other  tree,  botl 
its  flowers  and  its  fruits  grow  on  the 
bark.  The  blossoms  which  are  small  anc 
white,  resembling  the  myrtle,  are  pro 
duced  in  clusters  on  the  trunk  from  its 
base  to  the  beginning  of  the  branches 
and  are  so  thick  that  they  have  the  effect 
of  completely  covering  the  bark  with  a 
solid  blanket  of  snowy  blooms. 

The  fruit  is  somewhat  like  a  grape  ii 
appearance,  being  purple  in  color  anc 
having  a  juicy  pulp  with  a  delicious  taste 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  tree  trunl 
resembles  a  huge  bunch  of  grapes  ex 
tending  up  the  big  trunks  of  the  tree  intc 
the  branches.  Fine  jelly  and  excellent 
wine  can  be  made  from  the  grape-lik( 
fruit. 

The  name  really  means  "turtle"  and  h 
supposed  to  have  been  given  because  the 
pulp  resembles  the  fat  of  the  turtle.  Ir 
appearance  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
trees  in  the  world,  growing  to  a  height  oJ 
forty  feet  and  so  wide  that  its  spreading 
branches  would  shelter  at  least  two  hun 
dred  people.  The  tree  is  remarkable  fo; 
the  way  it  grows  upward  in  several  dif 
ferent  trunks  like  a  head  of  cauliflower 
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Dairying  With  a  Dynamo 


Continued  from  Page  13. 


china  painting  and  music,  they  are  most 
capable  and  enthusiastic  home-makers. 
SOME  ORIGINAL  IDEAS  OF  MANAGEMENT. 
The  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
tilled  fields,  the  fine  buildings,  trees  and 
grounds,  naturally  give  the  impression 
that  considerable  capital  has  been  in- 
vested. This  is  true,  but  the  farm  has 
produced  it  all,  that  is  where  this  place 


made  ahead  with  the  thresher  to  come  as 
soon  as  the  wheat  and  barley  are  cut,  and 
the  grain  is  hauled  from  the  field  direct 
to  the  machine  like  they  do  in  the  West, 
and  one  handling  is  saved.  The  same  ar- 
rangement is  made  to  thresh  the  oat 
crop.  People  laughed  at  this  at  first,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  see  the  economy  of 
it  now.     For  the  first  ten  years  the  place 


This  Holstein  cow  in  the  herd  of  Mr.  Dent,  won  first  place  at  Guelph 
as  a  three-year-old  with  a  record.of  62  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  day. 


is  different  from  many  other  big  firms. 
Mr.  Dent  began  with  nothing  but  some 
hired  man's  wages,  a  gift  for  farming, 
and  the  courage  to  try  out  his  original 
ideas  of  management.  For  example,  in- 
stead of  drawing  his  grain  into  the  barn 
when    it    is    cut,    he    has    arrangements 


was  given  to  mixed  farming,  then  Mr. 
Dent  saw  the  possibilities  of  specializing 
in  dairying.  It  would  have  taken  less 
attention  to  detail  to  sell  milk  to  the 
cheese  factories  in  the  district  than  to  fit 
up  and  run  a  plant  like  this  for  the  bottle 
trade,  but  it  has  proved  well  worth  while. 


What  Is  True  Co-operation? 


IT  would  appear  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  British  Co-operative  Union  for 
1913,  that  Britain,  at  the  date  named,  had 
3,011,390  co-operators.  As  most  of  them 
are  householders,  it  may  be  taken  that, 
with  an  average  of  five  per  family  the  co- 
operative population  of  the  Old  Country 
must  now  exceed  fifteen  millions.  The 
statistics  of  these  co-operative  societies, 
organized  on  what  is  universally  known 
as  the  "Rochdale  plan,"  show  capital 
$205,596,865  and  sales  for  the  year  $650,- 
179,475.  These  societies  are,  by  far,  Can- 
ada's largest  customer,  purchasing  each 
year  more  than  five  million  dollars  of  com- 
modities produced  in  this  country.  While 
each  retail  society  is  autonomous,  it  may 
be  said  that,  like  the  British  Empire,  the 
whole  movement  is  one  and  indivisible, 
there  being  harmony,  sympathy  and  unity 
of  purpose  between  all  the  constituent 
units. 

The  transactions  of  the  banking  depart- 
ment of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  So- 
ciety (familiarly  known  as  the  C.W.S.) 
amount  to  seventeen  and  a  half  million 
dollars  weekly,  and  yet  it  does  not  cater 


for  the  general  business  of  the  country. 
Its  customers  are  the  retail  societies,  in- 
dividual co-operators  who  have  reached 
the  deposit  limit  permitted  by  the  co- 
operative stores  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers, and  a  number  of  trades  unions.  "The 
bank,  generally  speaking,"  says  "The 
Story  of  the  C.W.S.,"  a  jubilee  volume  of 
the  institution  recently  issued,  "has  en- 
abled the  smallest  co-operative  store  to 
obtain  money  on  slightly  better  terms 
than  those  enjoyed  by  great  municipal 
corporations."  It  further  states:  "In  No- 
vember, 1907,  when  the  Bank  of  England 
rate  was  7  per  cent.,  the  C.W.S.  bank  was 
in  a  position  to  advance  money  to  co- 
operative societies  at  3%  per  cent,  net." 

Last  year  the  British  Co-operative 
Movement  spent  $527,580  for  educational 
purposes,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  instruction  is  given  for  little 
or  no  remuneration.  To  charitable  ob- 
jects the  sum  of  $317,355  was  contributed. 
The  principles  of  the  British  Co-opera 
tive  Movement  have  spread  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Thjre 
are   to-day   twenty   million    co-operators 


The  Efficiency,  Durability 
and  Simplicity  of 


All  British. 


Cream 
Separators 

have  placed  them 
in  the  premier 
position    in    the 

Separator  world. 

They    are   the 
most  reliable 

Separators  on  the 
market. 

Easiest  to 
Operate 

and  clean,  and 
with  care  will 
last  a  lifetime. 


See  catalogue  "P,'  '  giving  full  information. 
Sent  on  request  with  calendar  for  1915. 

The  Premier  Cream  Separator  Co. 
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TORONTO     St.  John,  N.B. 


HIMMJSlN 

THE   UNIVERSAL  MILKER 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

The   Milker  chosen   by  the  shrewdest    buyers. 

250,000  cows   milked    every  day  with 

the    HINMAN. 

Price— $50.00  Per  Unit. 

H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON 

Sole     Manufacturers     for     Canada 
Gait,   Ontario,    Canada 


CHEAP    MILK 

Protein  is  the  element  in  feed  that  produces 
milk  and  tissue.  The  cheapest  known  source 
of   Protein    is 

"FARMER  BRAND" 
Cotton  Seed  Meal 

It's  the  highest  grade  manufactured.  Contains 
four  times  more  protein  than  wheat  bran, 
six  times  more  than  cornmeal.  Farmer  Brand 
Cottonseed  has  one  and  one-half  times  more 
protein   than   oil   meal,  and   costs  less   money. 

Ask   for   circulars   and   delivered    prices. 
J.  E.  BARTLETT  CO.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 
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A  real 

guarantee 
on  roofing! 

A  useless  risk  is  to  buy  roofing  not  guar 
anteed  by  a  responsible  concern.  When 
you  buy  our  roofing  you  get  the  writteu 
guarantee  of  the  world's  largest  manufac- 
turers of  roofing  and  building  papers. 

Buy  materials  that  last 

Certainteed 

Roofing 

—our  leading  product— is  guaranteed  5  years 
for  1-plv.  10  years  for  2-ply  and  15  years  foT 
3-ply.  We  also  make  lower-priced  roofing. 
slate-surfaced  shingles,  building  papers,  wall 
boards,  outdoor  paints,  plastic  cement,  etc. 
A>k  your  dealer  for  products  made  by  us. 
They  are  reasonable  in  price  and  we  stand 
behind   them. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  lareest  manufacturers  of  Roofing 
and  Building  Papers 
New  York  City,  Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis.  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City.  Minneapolis, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  London,  Hamburg, 
Sydney. 


ARDINERS     -1. 
Calf  1  his 

Meal        Year 

Raise 


Every 
Calf  on 


GARDINER'S  CALF  MEAL 

and  you  will  have  bigger,  better  and  fatter 
calves  than  you  ever  had  before. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

and  unequalled  for  honest  quality. 

A   trial   convinces.      Write  for   prices.      We   pay 
the   freight. 

GARDINER   BROS.  SARNIA,  ONT. 


It  Has  The  Vim 

RICE'S  SALT 

For  a  real  salty  flavor  salt  that  is  full  of  strength 
and  vim,  ask  for  "Rice'*  Salt."  An  even 
grained  pure  salt  that  is  unsurpassed  for  dairy 
and  table  use. 

Write  for  quotations  and  particulars 

The  North  American  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. 
Clinton,  Ont. 


pREE  4  RINGS 

Order  12  pka*s. 
Gold  Eye  Needles.  Easily  sold  at  10c 
with  tumble  free-.  Return  91.20  and 
a  I  4  beautiful  rings  are  yours.  No 
rr,  ney  n-»ded.  r>-H«r  today.  GLOME 
CO..    Dent.     H.      Jit,     Greenville.    Fa. 


throughout  the  world,  representing  prob- 
ably a  population,  with  their  families  of 
one  hundred  million  souls.  In  numbers, 
Germany  stands  second  to  the  United 
Kingdom;  then  follow  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Finland, 
Denmark,  Russia,  Italy,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Roumania,  Servia,  India,  and 
the  United  States.  Canada  lags  behind  in 
company  with  Spain,  Argentina,  Cyprus, 
Japan  and  Bulgaria. 

The  surplus  income  over  expenditure, 
commonly  called  "profit,"  they  decided, 
after  appropriations  to  reserve,  educa- 
tional and  charitable  purposes,  should  be 
returned  to  each  member  of  the  co-opera- 
tive store  in  proportion  to  the  extent  he 
had  contributed  thereto  by  his  purchases. 
Current  prices  were  charged,  but  it  was 
held  that  after  payment  for  all  necessary 
services  and  expenses  in  distribution,  the 
difference  between  selling  price  and  cost 
represented  an  overcharge  to  the  con- 
sumer and,  in  equity,  belonged  to  him. 

Over  one  billion  dollars  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  Britain  among  consumers  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  by  co-operative 
societies,  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
also  provided  relatively  ideal  conditions 
for  their  workers,  and  insured  the  purity 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  United 
States  probably  one  billion  dollars  have 
been  lost  to  the  people  in  fraudulent,  false 
or  mistaken  attempts  to  imitate  British 
co-operators  in  their  methods  of  business. 
There  is  one  fundamental  weakness  which 
seems  almost  common  to  all  so-called  co- 
operative efforts  on  this  continent,  and 
that  is  that  exploitation  or  paternalism 
takes  the  place  of  the  basic  principle  of 
"self-help." 


No  corporation  which  divides  profits  in 
proportion  to  capital  invested  is  a  co- 
operative society.  The  word  "co-opera- 
tive" is  also  frequently  used  as  a  trading 
name  or  device  by  companies  or  indi- 
viduals for  the  purpose  of  attracting  busi- 
ness they  would  not  otherwise  get.  Mani- 
festly they  are  devoid  of  co-operative 
characteristics,  and  are  fraudulent  in 
design. 

A  co-operative  society  to  be  successful 
must  command  the  interest,  enthusiasm, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  its  welfare,  on  the  part  of  the 
members,  or  at  least  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  them ;  the  measure  of  success  will, 
indeed,  in  most  cases  depend  upon  the 
measure  of  the  individual  interest  shown. 
The  members  must  dominate  the  policy 
of  the  institution,  and  not  the  manager  or 
officials,  and  they  must  take  an  intelligent 
personal  interest  in  the  election  of  com- 
mittees and  managers.  One  vote  only  is 
permissible,  irrespective  of  the  capital 
invested,  and  that  must  be  exercised  in 
person,  proxies  not  being  allowed.  So- 
cieties should  be  so  organized  that  mem- 
bers have  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  at- 
tending and  taking  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  general  meetings. 

Another  co-operative  principle  and  one 
which  is  frequently  violated,  is  the  tak- 
ing and  giving  of  credit.  The  Rochdale 
Pioneers  eschewed  credit,  and  regarded  it 
as  a  social  vice.  The  immense  trade  of  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  both  in 
purchase  and  sales,  is  done  on  a  cash  basis 
or  as  near  thereto  as  is  physically  possible 
to  conduct  it. 


Molasses  in  the  Stock  Dietary 


LITTLE  was  said  of  molasses,  al- 
though it  had  been  fed  to  a  limited 
extent  as  a  conditioner,  until  about  1900, 
when  a  United  States  Army  veterinarian, 
Doctor  Griffin,  reported  its  exclusive  use 
with  hay  by  the  native  Cubans,  their 
hardy  ponies  doing  remarkably  well.  This 
report  was  published  in  the  American 
Veterinary  Review  and  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Doctor  Geo.  L.  Berns,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  gave  it  a  thor- 
ough trial  in  some  of  the  large  stables  of 
draft  horses  under  his  supervision.  The 
results  were  such  as  to  thoroughly  con- 
vince him  that  molasses  deserved  a  place 
in  the  stock  dietary,  not  alone  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  but  because  it  has  a 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  digestive 
system.  Dr.  Berns  still  holds  to  this 
opinion,  which  has  been  quite  generally 
confirmed  by  others  who  have  made  ob- 
servations along  this  line.  Remarkable 
results  have  been  secured  by  a  liberal 
feeding  of  molasses  meal  in  bringing 
back  to  condition  animals  either  conva- 
lescent from  sickness  or  those  in  very 
poor  flesh.  It  is  a  valuable  "coaxer"  to 
shy  feeders.  Its  laxative  effect  must  be 
guarded  against  to  a  certain  extent. 
Molasses  is  usually  fed  in  quantities  of 
from  one  pint  to  one  quart,  per  feed,  di- 
luted with  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  and  preferably  mixed  with  other 


feeds.  Reports  are  made  of  feeding  as 
much  as  ten  pounds  per  day  to  mules  in 
Louisiana.  There  are  about  twelve 
pounds  to  the  gallon.  It  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  coarse,  mixed  ration  in 
which  cut  hay  or  straw  forms  the  base. 
Whatever  the  ration,  its  palatability  as 
well  as  its  nutritive  value  is  increased  by 
the  addition  of  molasses.  It  is  a  con- 
stituent of  many  proprietary  feeds,  serv- 
ing to  disguise  and  render  more  edible 
the  fraudulent  ones.  The  black  strap 
cane  molasses,  not  the  beet-sugar  pro- 
duct, is  the  kind  fed.  Undiluted  molasses 
is  unsatisfactory,  as  it  smears  the  muzzle, 
and  from  it  the  sides  of  the  horse,  and  is 
especially  objectionable  in  fly  time. 


Motor  Hoe  for  Cultivation 

Even  the  man  with  the  hoe  has  lost  his 
job  on  big  farms,  his  place  being  taken  by 
a  motor  which  does  better  work  and  does 
it  cheaper,  counting  both  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  and  the  depreciation  on  the  machine. 
It  will  hoe  between  plants,  the  rows  of 
which  are  set  twenty-five  inches  apart. 
The  ground  is  very  evenly  broken  up,  and 
the  weeds,  being  severely  bruised  and  cut 
by  the  reciprocating  knives,  do  not  take 
root  again.  The  machine  can  be  turned 
in  its  own  length. 
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All  questions  from 
our  subscribers  are 
'welcomed.  Write 
plainly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper.  If  per- 
sonal reply  desired, 
send  stamp. 


Rural  Mail 
Enquiries 


Address  all  letters 
to  Grasmere,  Farm- 
er's Magazine,  Mac- 
Lean  Publish  in g 
Company,  Limited, 
143-153  University 
Avenue,  Toronto. 


In  all  cases,  the  name  of  the  person  seeking 
au  answer  to  any  question,  must  accompany 
the  request.  This  name  is  not  published,  but 
is  required  before  consideration  will  be  given 
the    query. — Editor. 


FERTILIZER  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

F.  B.,  Ont. — In  January's  issue  I  see  an 
article  on  "Where  Fertilizej-s  Pay"  (Mr. 
Crosby's),  in  Plot  5  and  6  500  lbs.  fer- 
tilizer (3-9-12) .  What  is  the  meaning,  the 
proportions,  or  is  it  the  name  of  it  3-9-12, 
and  where  can  it  be  procured?  Also  what 
is  a  good  fertilizer  for  strawberries? 
Kindly  let  me  know  in  next  issue. 

Answer. — The  meaning  of  3-9-12  is  a 
mixture  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  in  those  proportions  by  weight. 
It  will  be  hard  to  get  those  proportions 
this  year,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  potash. 
You  can  get  fertilizer  of  this  kind  from 
any  of  the  firms  handling  fertilizers,  such 
as  the  Ontario  Fertilizers,  Limited,  To- 
ronto. 

Regarding  strawberry  fertilizer,  the 
regular  fertilizer  for  potatoes  is  about  as 
good  as  you  can  use.  Not  knowing  the 
value  of  your  soil,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
you  an  intelligent  answer.  Usually 
plowing  under  of  a  clover  crop  and  culti- 
vation to  the  soil  by  means  of  a  hoed  crop 
for  a  year,  precedes  the  planting  of  straw- 
berries. Barnyard  manures  are  applied 
most  effectively  before  the  crop  is  planted. 
Mulching  with  straw  afterwards  is  about 
all  you  can  do  for  the  growing  plants. 

CROPS   ON   OLD   SOD. 

A.  J.,  Muskoka,  Ont. — Would  it  be  bet- 
ter to  use  fertilizer  on  a  freshly  plowed 
sod?  We  are  short  of  manure  and  want 
to  figure  without  it.  The  ground  is  a  clay 
loam  and  has  not  been  plowed  for  over 
ten  years  and  the  hay  crop  off  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly poor.  Also  would  you  let  me 
know  what  would  be  best  to  grow  on  it? 
If  potatoes  were  grown  what  yield  per 
acre  could  be  expected? 

Answer. — Potatoes  generally  thrive 
well  in  northern  Ontario,  and  especially 
on  an  old  sod.  In  our  co-operative  experi- 
ments throughout  Ontario  we  have  ob- 
tained economical  results  from  using 
fertilizers  with  potatoes.  A  complete  fer- 
tilizer, or  one  containing  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  has  usually  given 
the  best  results.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  (320)  pounds  per  acre  of  some 
complete  fertilizer  such  as  the  Potato  fer- 
tilizer, the  Royal  Canadian  fertilizer,  or 
one  prepared  at  home  by  using  70  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  90  lbs.  of  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, 160  lbs.  of  superphosphate  has  in- 
creased the  potato  crop  on  the  average  of 
about  twenty-three  bushels  per  acre  at  a 
cost  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  fertilizer  used  for  produc- 


ing the  increased  yield.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  fertilizer,  and  a 
light  dressing  of  say  five  tons  of  farmyard 
manure  per  acre  would  be  likely  to  give 
satisfactory  results  on  the  land  referred 
to  in  your  letter.  On  tests  made  on  about 
twenty  farms  over  Ontario  in  1914  the 
average  yield  of  potatoes  from  using  320 
pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  was  165.9 
bushels  per  acre. — C.  A.  Z. 

TELEPHONE   ACT. 

A.  R.  P.,  Sask. — Where  can  I  get  a 
copy  of  the  Saskatchewan  Telephone  Act? 

Answer. — Write  to  the  Department  of 
Telephones,  Provincial  Government  Re- 
gina.  Hon.  Geo.  Bell  is  the  minister  in 
charge. 

SIZE  OF  SEPTIC  TANK. 

A.  M.  S.,  Alta.— What  is  the  depth  and 
width  of  an  ordinary-sized  tank,  say  for 
one  toilet  and  bathroom  and  the  depth  of 
the  inlet  from  the  bathroom  to  tank  be- 
low the  top  of  the  ground,  also  the  outlet 
from  tank  to  the  drain  tiles? 

Answer. — When  installing  the  piping  of 
a  house  or  any  other  building  where  fix- 
tures are  installed  above  the  ground  level, 
the  soil  pipe  should  be  brought  down  to  a 
level  about  18  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  tank  is  best  about  3  feet 
from  the  house,  and  should  have  about  one 
foot  of  earth  covering  the  septic  tank 
cover.  The  cover  should  be  of  either  cedar 
plank  or  cement.  If  plank,  it  should  be 
made  reasonably  tight  so  that  no  mois- 
ture can  percolate  through  into  tank. 

Referring  to  the  size  a  tank  should  be: 
this  is  not  determined  by  the  number  of 
fixtures  to  be  used,  but  rather  by  the 
number  of  persons  intending  to  reside  in 
the  building.  Suppose,  for  instance,  there 
is  a  family  of  five  in  a  home.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  tank  allowing  a  cubic 
content  of  3  cubic  feet  per  person,  count- 
ing from  the  bottom  up  to  the  level  of  the 
fluid  when  tank  is  full.  For  such  a  sized 
family  a  tank  should  be  about  3  x  2%  x 
3,  and  as  a  safeguard  allow  10  per  cent, 
or  thereabout  extra  on  to  the  whole  cubic 
contents.  There  is  no  particular  depth  of 
tank  required. — S.  E. 

BUFFALO  MOTHS. 

F.  W.  C,  N.  S.— How  can  I  get  rid  of 
the  Buffalo  moth  in  my  house? 

Answer. — The  carpets  should  be  taken 
up,  thoroughly  beaten,  and  sprayed  out 
of  doors  with  benzine,  and  allowed  to  air 
for  several  hours.  The  rooms  them- 
selves should  be  thoroughly  swept  and 
dusted,  the  floors  washed  down  with  hot 
water,  the  cracks  carefully  cleaned  out, 
and  kerosene  or  benzine  poured  into  the 
cracks  and  sprayed  under  the  baseboards. 


War  Shows  Need  of 
Intensive  Farming 

^____  Are  you  planning  to  — — ^— - 
make  the  very  most  of 
your  crops  in  1915? 
Farmers  who  produce 
more  per  acre  this  year 
will  be  well  repaid;  and 
town  people  will  find  it 
profitable  to  use  every 
square  foot  of  garden 
Sow  space.  Good  seeds  are  Gl*OW 
as     necessary     as     good 

More  land — get  the  best  out  More 
of  your  land,  no  matter 
how  much  you  own,  by 
getting  the  best  seeds. 
Our  experience  catering 
to  the  most  progressive 
market  gardeners  of 
Canada  has  given  us  a 
national    reputation. 


Write    to-day    for    1915 
catalogue. 


Darch  &  Hunter  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 


BOX   1290 


LONDON,  ONT. 


A  Practical  § 
Machine 

"CHAMPION" 

Feed  Grinder 

You  can  do  your  own 
grinding  in  your  own 
barn  and  save  money. 
The  "Champion"  is  real- 
ly the  best  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Built  in 
different  sizes  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  farm- 
ers and  millers.  We  also 
make  the  famous 
"CHAMPION"  Oat 
Crusher. 

Catalogue  "F"  shows  what  these  machines  will 
accomplish    for    you. 

S.  VESSOT  &  CO.,  Joliette,  Quebec 

Sole  Manufacturers 

Sold    by    International    Harvester    Co.   of 

Canada,  Limited 

London,  Ont.;  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Ottawa,  Ont.;  Montreal, 
Que.;  St.  John,  N.B. ;  Brandon,  Man.;  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  Calgary,  Alta.;  Edmonton,  Alta.;  Regina,  Sask; 
Saskatoon,   Sask. 


Feed  Grinder 


The    Best  Silo  in 

Canada  for  Keep. 

ing  Feed  Corn. 

GUARANTEED. 

The  farmer  will  save 
enough  grain  and  hay 
to  pay  for  his  silo  the 
first  year,  if  handled 
right. 

Send    for    booklet,    stating 
size  of  silo  required. 


The  Farmers'  Silo  Co.    o?e   °/„°,ur  1£x30' 

mil  /-»    i  SlIos  at  College  Farm, 

Markham,    Ont.  Guelph. 
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DIAMONDS 

S1-S2-S3  WEEKLY 


Save  money  on  your 
Diamonds  by  buying  froir 
us.  We  are  Diamond  Importers.  Terms  20V' 
down.  si.  $•-'  or  S3  Weekly.  We  guarantee  vow 
every  advantage  In  Price  and  Quality.  io<; 
oft*   for   cash. 

Write   to-day    for   catalogue,    it    is   free. 
We  HBd  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense,   Payments  may  be  made  weekly  or  monthly. 

.JACOBS    BROS.,    Diamond     Importers 

IS  Toronto  Arcade.  Toronto,  Canada 


Moving  Picture  Machine 
FREE 

We  will  give  this 
splendid  large  Moving 
Picture  Machine  and 
Magic  Lantern  combined 
free  to  any  boy  who 
will  sell  40  sets  of  our 
beautiful  embossed  St. 
Patrick,  Easter,  and 
other  postcards  at  10 
cents  a  set  (6  beautiful 
cards   in   each   set). 

This  machine  is  com- 
plete with  2  films,  3 
slides,  lamp,  chimney, 
good  lease,  and  every- 
thing all  ready  for  giv- 
ing a  show. 

Send  us  your  name  to- 
day and  we  will  send 
you  the  cards  to  sell. 
When  sold  send  us  the  money  and  we  will 
send  you  the  whole  outfit,  with  all  charges 
prepaid. 

If  you  prefer  it,  we  will  give  you  a  football 
or  a  sweater  coat  instead  of  the  picture 
machine. 

HOMER-WARREN  CO. 

DEPT.  15,  TORONTO 


Those  in  High  Places 

wouldn't  dream  of  wearing  an  ordinary  Rubber 
Collar,  buttbey  will  wear 

"  CHALLENGE"  COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

Challenge  "  Brand  Goods  have  the  same  dull  finish  and 
comfort  in  wear  as  the  linen  collar  you  have  always  used. 
They  will  not  crack  or  wilt,  last  surprisingly  and  can  be 
cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Specify  *'  Challenge  *'  Brand  when  next  buying. 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA       •      TORONTO 
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The  extreme  inflammability  of  benzine, 
and  even  of  its  vapor  when  confined, 
sliould  be  remembered  and  fire  carefully 
guarded  against.  Where  the  floors  are 
poorly  constructed  and  the  cracks  are 
wide,  it.  will  be  a  good  idea  to  fill  the 
cracks  with  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  liquid 
state;  this  will  afterwards  set  and  lessen 
the  number  of  harboring  places  for  the 
insect.  Before  relaying  the  carpet,  tar- 
red roofing  paper  should  be  laid  upon  the 
floor,  at  least  around  the  edges,  but  pre- 
ferably over  the  entire  surface,  and  when 
the  carpet  is  relaid  it  will  be  well  to  tack 
it  down  rather  lightly,  so  that  it  can  be 
occasionally  lifted  at  the  edges  and  ex- 
amined for  the  presence  of  the  insect. 
Later  in  the  season,  if  such  an  examina- 
tion shows  the  insect  to  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance, a  good  though  somewhat  labor- 
ious remedy  consists  in  laying  a  damp 
cloth  smoothly  over  the  suspected  spot  of 
the  carpet  and  ironing  it  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  steam  thus  generated  will  pass 
through  the  carpet  and  kill  the  insects 
immediately  beneath  it. 

Bisulphid  of  carbon  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  may  be  used  but  must  be  handled  by 
an  expert  as  they  are  poisonous  and  in- 
flammable. 

PLANS    FOR    BUNGALOW. 

E.  B.  K.,  Ontario. — Could  you  give  me 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
bungalow  of  which  the  plan  is  given  in 
the  November  number  of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine? I  have  been  looking  for  a  plan  of  a 
house  for  some  time  and  it  is  the  first 
that  exactly  suited  me  in  every  way.  Also, 
where  could  I  get  complete  plans  for  the 
building? 

Answer. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give 
complete  builder's  plans  of  the  types 
shown  in  our  series  of  house-building 
articles.  The  floor  plans  given  in  the 
magazine  are  made  by  one  of  our  staff 
with  the  object  of  suggesting  ideas  for 
ideal  farm  homes.  For  an  estimate  of  the 
cost,  and  the  working  drawings  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consult  your  contractor,  and 
a  professional  architect.  The  cost,  of 
course,  will  vary  widely  according  to  ma- 
terial used,  and  to  the  amount  of  work 
you  can  do  yourself. 

ATTENDANCE   AT   FARMERS*    INSTITUTES. 

J.  B.,  Ontario. — Can  you  tell  me  the  at- 
tendance last  year  at  Farmers'  Institute 
meetings  and  the  Women's  Institute 
meetings? 

Answer. — The  attendance  last  year  at 
Farmers'  Institutes  in  Ontario  was  92,660 
and  Women's  Institutes,  202,504. 

In  this  92,660,  the  following  points  must 
be  considered.  The  attendance  covers: 
(a)  farmers;  (6)  village  folk;  (c)  farm 
labor,  etc.,  not  included  in  the  175,000 
farms.  Total  number  of  farmers  in  On- 
tario about  175,000.  That  means  a  farm 
population  of  875,000  at  least,  counting 
five  to  a  family. 

Now  eliminate  about  one-quarter  of 
this  attendance  as  under  (b)  and  (c)  and 
you  get  69,400  farmers  attending  as  oc- 
cupiers of  the  175,000  farms,  or  about 
70/175  or  about  42  per  cent.  I  think  this 
is  high — as  many  farmers  attend  neigh- 
boring meetings  and  my  estimate  may  be 
too  liberal.    I  should  judge  from  what  I 


know  that  not  over  25  per  cent,  attend 
these  meetings.  Certainly  the  farm  popu- 
lation is  little  affected  by  them. 

The  largest  attendances  at  farm  insti- 
tute meetings  occurred  in  Middlesex, 
Perth  and  Waterloo  counties,  while  Hal- 
ton,  Waterloo,  Hastings,  Glengarry, 
Carleton  and  Perth  carried  the  biggest 
county  membership  lists. 

MAKING  MONEY  ON  THE  FARM. 

B.  L.  O.,  N.B. — Would  you  consider 
farming  as  the  best  average  profession 
for  assuring  one  of  a  competence  in  later 
life?  I  am  a  young  man  about  to  settle 
upon  my  future  occupation. 

Answer. — We  believe  that  a  young  man 
should  look  upon  his  usefulness  to  society 
as  the  real  decider  of  his  call  to  work. 
But  we  would  advise  a  close  consideration 
of  the  claims  of  agriculture.  Wallace's 
Farmer,  in  the  United  States  recently 
said: 

"Go  into  any  county  seat,  excluding  the  big 
cities  where  manufacturing  interests  are 
strong;  count  the  number  of  men  worth,  say, 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  made  by  the  practice 
of  law  or  medicine  or  merchandising.,  Then 
count  the  farmers  in  the  county  who  are 
worth  that  amount,  and  you  will  find  there 
are  three  times  as  many  farmers  who  have 
made  thirty  thousand  dollars  as  there  are  men 
worth  that  in  the  towns  or  cities.  The  farm 
does  not  make  millionaires,  except  one  here 
and  there  by  the  advance  in  the  price  of  real 
estate;  but  there  is  more  financial  equality 
among  people  in  the  country  than  you  will 
find  in  any  town  or  city  anywhere.  There  Is 
a  much  greater  per  cent,  of  successes  and  a 
very    much    smaller   per   cent,    of   failures." 

Mulhall,  the  great  English  statistician, 
found  by  the  census  of  1880  that  the  aver- 
age wealth  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  was  $3,000.  Whereas  the  lawyers 
were  not  nearly  worth  that  sum. 

VALUE   OF   WOOD    ASHES. 

J.  K.  H.,  B.C.— Since  potash  is  so  scarce 
this  year,  would  wood  ashes  do  in  its 
place?   What  are  their  value? 

Answer. — Yes,  indeed,  wood  ashes  when 
you  can  obtain  them  at  a  fair  price,  will 
supply  potash.  Here  are  analyses  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  ashes  as  supplied  by  an 
American  experiment  station.  Notice 
how  high  in  potash  corncob  ash  is.  The 
railroad  ties  evidently  carried  much  sand. 
the  "average"  wood  ash  is  the  average  of 
more  than  700  different  samples. 

Pounds  in  One  Ton  of  Ashes. 
Phos. 

Potash  Acid     Lime 

Brick  yard 75  30  500 

Corn  cob   500  90  140 

Cotton  seed  hulls 400  160  140 

Hay  and  straw 30  20  100 

Tree  trimmings 100  50  375 

Railroad  ties 18  10  50 

Sawdust 70  160  680 

Seaweed 18  6  120 

Wood  and  coal 8  20  50 

Average  wood 100  32  640 

CURING  ROUP  IN   FOWLS. 

J.  H.,  Ont. — How  would  you  deal  with 
loup  in  hens? 

Answer. — "Prevention,"  says  John  B. 
Hayes  of  the  Poultry  Department,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  "is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory method  of  treating  roup."  This 
troublesome  disease  he  has  found  can  be 
prevented  in  these  ways : 
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By  keeping  the  house  dry,  well  ven- 
tilated and  clean;  by  making  the  fowls 
exercise  on  cold,  wet  days  in  the  house  in 
a  deep  litter  of  straw;  by  breeding  from 
strong,  vigorous,  heads;  by  feeding  clean, 
wholesome  feeds,  and  by  taking  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
[disease  into  the  flock. 

If  in  spite  of  these  precautions  the 
disease  does  appear,  Mr.  Hayes  recom- 
mends that  the  poultryman  make  up  a 
strong  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
and  then  each  day  pour  enough  of  this 
into  the  drinking  water  to  give  it  a  violet 
or  wine  color. 

Many  of  the  birds  which  have  developed 
roup  or  exceedingly  bad  colds  should  be 
removed  from  the  house  and  the  houses 
disinfected  with  coal  tar  disinfectant  or  a 
five  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Un- 
less the  birds  are  valuable  it  is  advisable 
to  kill  and  burn  or  bury  all  sick  fowls. 

TOMATOES  ON  SOD. 

J.  B.,  Ont. — I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  can  raise  tomatoes  on  sod. 
How  would  you  use  manure  for  an  onion 
bed? 

Answer. — Sod  is  excellent  for  tomatoes. 
Some  very  good  crops  have  been  grown 
after  sod.  A  handful  of  fertilizer  in  the 
hill  starts  growth  and  the  sod  furnishes 
plant  food  for  maturing  the  crop.  It  is 
best  though  to  plow  the  sod  in  early  fall 
and  leave  the  furrows  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  frost  and  the  elements  during  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  get  on  the  ground 
early  and  harrow  frequently  until  plant- 
ing time.  We  invariably  broadcast  our 
manure  for  onions  on  top  of  the  ground 
ifter  plowing.  This  is  then  harrowed  in 
with  a  disk  harrow  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porated in  the  soil  before  onions  are 
planted.  We  prefer  well-rotted  stable 
nanure. 

LICE   ON   CATTLE. 

W.  B.,  Manitoba. — What  is  best  plan  to 
follow  to  rid  cattle  of  lice? 

Answer. — Where  the  weather  forbids 
;he  use  of  liquid  dips,  a  dusting  powder 
should  be  used  along  the  back  and  tails. 
t  is  better  to  clip  the  hair  off  the  back  on 
either  side  of  the  back  bone  and  use  a 
an  with  holes  in  the  bottom  for  dusting 
ome  form  of  lice  exterminator.  Fish  oil 
s  good  to  use  also.  Keeping  the  stables 
lean,  as  well  as  the  animals  curried  regu- 
arly,  helps  to  prevent  their  appearance. 
Vhere  weather  would  permit  a  thorough 
v'ash  of  some  coal-tar  dip  would  do  the 
/ork. 

GOATS  AND  TICKS. 

J.  C,  British  Columbia. — I  have  got 
ome  Angora  goats  and  they  have  lice  on 
iem.  I  do  not  know  what  to  use  or  how 
)  use  it.  The  lice  come  from  chickens  I 
link.  Three  of  the  goats  will  kid  soon, 
nd  I  want  to  get  them  all  cleaned  off. 
hould  the  nannies  with  kids  be  housed 
jparately?  Should  the  goats  have  char- 
oal  and  sulphur? 

Answer.— We  do  not  think  the  lice  from 
ens  would  bother  the  goats.  Ticks  are 
isily  gotten  rid  of  by  the  use  of  sheep 
ips.  We  are  sending  you  a  copy  of  the 
amphlet,  "The  Advantages  of  Dipping," 
hich  will  give  you  full  directions. 


YOU 

YES.YOU 

CAN  GET  IT 


$60  A  WEEK  and  Expenses 

Why  not  do  what  others  are  doing?    I  want  agents  in  dozens 
of  splendid  counties  to  sell  the  Robinson  Folding  Bath  Tub — 
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No  experience  necessary.  My  Folding  Bath  Tub  has  taken  the  country 
by  storm.  Badly  needed.  Eagerly  bought — Quick  Sales — Splendid  Profits. 
Solves  the  Bathing  problem.  No  plumbing — no  waterworks  required. 
Full  length  bath  in  any  room.  I  tell  you  it's  great — GREAT — Rivals 
$100.00  Bath-Room.  Now  listen,  I  want  You  to  handle  your  county.  I'll 
furnish  demonstrating  tub  on  liberal  plan.  I  am  positive — absolutely 
certain — you  can  get  bigger  money  in  a  week  with  me  than  you  ever 

made  in  a  month  before.  I  KNOW  IT. 
Two  sales  a  day  means  $10.00  profit  for 
you.  Little  capital  required.  A  real 
money-maker  for  the  Hustler.  Credit 
and  practical  sales  help  given.  Act 
Quickly.  Send  a  postal  card  to-day  for 
particulars  of  FREE  TUB  Offer.  YOU 
cannot  lose. 

H.   S.   ROBINSON,   President 

THE  ROBINSON  CABINET  MFG. 
COMPANY,  Limited 

8  SANDWICH  STREET  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 


HOW'S  THIS  FOR  ECONOMY  ? 

Mr.  S.  J.  McDonald,  of  Avonmore,  Ont.,  is  glad  he  bought  a  Renfrew  Standard 
Gasoline   Engine.     Read  what   he  says: 

"Regarding  the  6  h.p.  Renfrew  Standard  Gasoline  Engine  sold  to  me  some  months 
ago,  I  have  used  it  for  cutting  wood  and  have  cut  about  2,000  cords,  and  am  pleased  to 
say  I  have  had  excellent  satisfaction  with  it.  I  found  it  very  easy  to  start,  even  on  the 
coldest  days.  It  never  gave  us  any  trouble  whatever,  and  only  used  on  an  average  of  4 
GALLONS  OF  GASOLINE  PER  TEN  HOUR  DAY.  I  am  pleased  to  recommend  it  to 
anyone  intending  to  buy  a  gasoline  engine." 

Mr.    McDonald's   letter   is   only    one   of   scores  received  from  buyers  of  the 


y^flt  starts  without  cranking^ 


These  letters  bear  out  our  contention  that  we  have  the  most  economical  carburetor  built 
They  prove  that  ail  we  have  claimed  about  ease  of  starting  is  more  than  justified.  They  more 
than  uphold  all  our  advertised  claims.  We  are  sorry  we  haven't  the  space  to  print  these  letters 
but  we  have  an  engine  booklet  that  describes  the  Renfrew  Standard.     Write  for  a  copy. 

The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.   J?"*  ?ffi"  aBd > Works'  Renfrew,  ont. 

J  Agencies   almost    everywhere    in    Canada 


We  have  a  proposition  whereby  men  of  energy  and  enterprise  can  add  materially  to 
their  present  income.  Does  $10  a  week  more  look  good  to  you?  Write  to-day 
The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


FA  R M  E K    S     M AG AZI N  E 


"MADE  IN  CANADA 


Is  it  three  hours  to  town  in  a  buckboard 
— or  thirty  minutes  in  a  sturdy  Ford? 

More  than  seventeen  thousand  Canadian 
farmers  drive  Fords  because  they  make  the 
necessary  trips  to  town  during  the  busy 
season  in  the  shortest  possible  time — at  the 
smallest  possible  expense — and  they  don't 
eat  when  they  aren't  working. 

Ford  Touring  Car  $590.     Ford  Runabout   $540.     Ford 

Coupelet  $850.     Ford  Sedan  $1150.     Ford  Town  Car  $840. 

(All  cars  sold  fully  equipped  f.o.b.  Ford,  Ont.) 

Buyers  of  these  practical  cars  will  share  in  profits,  if 
we  sell  30,000  new  Ford  cars  between'August  1,  1914 
and  August  1,  1915.     Write  for  catalog  H. 

~-^^   f\^i  OF  CANADA.  LIMITED.  XS 

Ford,  Ontario 


WANTED=A  Man! 


We  want  a  man  in  each  province  who  is  capable  of  organizing  and  directing  a  staff 
of  circulation  men  in  connection  with  MacLean's  Magazine.  Experience  in  circu- 
lation work,  though  helpful,  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  This  position  is  open  to 
the  man  who  can  gather  around  him  live  salesmen  and  who  can  direct  the  work 
intelligently.  MacLean's  Magazine  appeals  to  the  better  class  of  readers,  business 
and  professional  men  and  their  families.     It  is  received  exceptionally  well. 

If   you   are   open   to   consider  a   position   as   referred   to   above, 
write    to-day,   giving   references  and    your  selling   experience. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  143-153   University  Avenue,  Toronto 


If  the  flock  be  a  small  one,  it  is  not  al 
all  necessary  to  separately  house  the  nan 
nies  with  kids.  Charcoal  and  sulphur  wil 
do  the  goats  no  harm.  If,  however,  the\ 
have  access  to  open,  clean  ground,  no  par 
ticular  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  by 
feeding  these  substances. — H.  S.  A. 

SOUDAN    GRASS. 

R.  B.  O.,  Ont. — Can  you  advise  me  a 
to  the  possibility  of  growing  Soudan  gras; 
in  Canada? 

Answer. — The  superintendent  of  th 
Experimental  Farm  at  Lethbridge,  Alta 
says:  We  have  not  tested  Soudan  grasi 
on  the  station,  but  from  what  little  I  kno\ 
and  have  heard  of  the  plant  I  would  no 
expect  our  climate  to  be  congenial  for  i 
on  account  of  it  being  too  cold. — W.  H.  \ 

FARM  HOUSES  FOR  $1,500. 

G.   A.   P.,   Saskatchewan. — I  would  b 
pleased  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  sen 
me  some  plans  for  houses  to  cost  abou 
$1,000   or   $1,500 — any   style   nice  for 
farm. 

Answer. — You  will  notice  in  the  Fell 
ruary  number  several  house  plans  whic 
may  be  of  use  to  you.  It  is  hard  to  gt 
plans  for  a  thousand-dollar  house,  as  vac- 
ation in  the  cost  is  made  by  the  own< 
himself,  in  that  he  does  the  most  of  tr 
work.  One  farmer  I  know  here  bui 
a  cement  block  and  a  frame  hous 
with  running  water  in  it,  at  a  cost  i 
$800,  but,  of  course,  he  did  the  most 
the  work  himself.  If  you  wish  defini 
plans,  two  books  that  may  be  helpful 
you  are  "Low  Cost  Houses,"  published  1 
David  Williams  Company,  and  "Raforc 
Bungalows  and  Cottages".  The  price  j 
each  of  these  is  $1.25  and  may  be  hi 
from  McKenna's  Book  Store,  235  Yon; 
St.,  City,  or  from  a  leading  bookstore 
your  district. 

SUGAR  BEETS  AND  VETCH, 

E.  S.,  Ontario.— Having  read  the  e 
cellent  article  on  War  and  Our  Sugar,! 
am  writing  to  ask  you  to  kindly  give  rj 
more  information  on  growing  sugar  beef 
I  understand  from  the  article  that  t1 
nearest  sugar  factory  to  this  district 
at  Berlin.  Is  clay  land  suitable?  What 
the  average  price  per  bushel,  and  wh 
would  be  about  the  price  per  car-load  f 
shipping  to  Berlin?  Also  what  is  the  be 
kind  of  sugar  beet?  Could  you  also  gi 
me  any  information  about  growing  vetel 
I  have  never  seen  any  in  Canada  ai 
would  like  to  know  why  it  is  not  grow 

Answer. — Beets  will  grow  well  on  cl; 
land.  The  factories  generally  supp 
seed  and  guarantee  a  price  f.o.b.  yo 
nearest  railway  station.  You  had  bett 
write  to  both  the  manager  of  the  Sug 
Beet  Factory  at  Wallaceburg  and  at  Be 
lin  for  further  particulars.  Vetch 
are  quite  common  in  Canada.  The  Hai 
Vetch  is  used  for  soiling  and  cover  cro 
as  well  as  for  hay.  It  does  well  here  b 
seed  is  expensive.  The  Experiment 
farm  at  Guelph  will  be  able  to  give  yi 
further  particulars. 
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"Better  Line  Not  Found 


"  Made  in  Canada 
Sold  in  Canada 
Used  in  Canada 


Heller-Aller  goods  guarantee  Durability,  Strength,  Convenience 
and  Complete  Satisfaction. 

BAKER  WIND  MILLS 

The  Mills  that  Run.     The  Mills  that  Pump.    The  Mills  that  we 
guarantee  to  give  absolute  satisfaction  in  every   respect — 
And  reasonable  in  Price — Don't  forget  the  name. 

RAIT FP    THE  FAMOUS  BALL-BEARING 
D/\IVILIY  W1ND  ENGINE 

Heller-Aller — Three-Way,  Anti- Freeze  Pumps  —  Galvanized  or 
Painted.     Furnished  with  Brass  Force  and  Lift  Cylinders. 
Pump  rod  and  water-change  rod  operated  on  outside  of  suction 
pipe.     Same  are  supplied  with  union-nut,  to  connect  to  service 
pipe.     Neat  and  Compact 

Heller-Aller — Steel  Tanks  and  Troughs  for  all  purposes.  Made 
to  your  order.  Any  size  or  shape,  made  of  the  best  quality  of 
galvanized  steel.    No.  14,  16,  18,  20  gauge  material. 

What  are  your  needs  in  this  line?    Let  us  quote  you  prices. 

Our  Catalog  "H"  i?  very  complete.         Have  it  handy  and  save  money. 

Free  on  Request. 
We  have  an  attractive  proposition  for  a  few  reliable  agents.    Write  for 
full  particulars  before  the  remain- 
ing localities  are  filled. 


The  Heller-Aller 
Company 

Windsor,  Ontario 


"Pedlarize"  Your  Bams  and 
Other  Buildings 


'#*£ 


a*^ 


YOU  can  rest  easy  if  your  barns  and  dwellings  are  roofed  with   "  George "  or 
"Oshawa"  Galvanized  Steel  Shingles.     A  roof  that  is  "  Pedlarized"  is  proof 
against  fire,  wind  and  weather.      It  is  absolutely  protected  against  lightning. 
For  more  than  25  years  we  have  studied  the  effects  of  fire,  lightning  and  tempest — sun,  rain  and 
snow — upon  our  metal  shingles   on  thousands  and  thousands  of  roofs  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 
From  time  to  time  we  have  seen  fit  to  make  an  alteration — every  alteration  has  been  an  improve- 
ment— until  now  we  can  honestly  say  that  the  "George"  and  "Oshawa"  Steel  Shingles  are  as  perfect  as  human 
brains  and  experience  can  make  them. 

Pedlar's   "GEORGE"  Shingle 


is  the  best  roofing  material  we  know  of  for  barns  and 
big  buildings.  It  is  a  great  big  generous  shingle  (24  in. 
x  24  in.).  ^  Every  "  George"  Shingle  is  made  to  lock  on 
all  Four  Sides,  making  a  roof  that  is,  to  ail  intents  and 
purposes,  one  solid  sheet  of  steel,  which  affords  absolute 
protection  against  snow,  rain,  fire,  lightning,  sun  or  wind. 
In  one  day  you  can  lay  a  roof  of  "George"  Shingles 
that  would  take  three  days  to  lay  in  cedar  shingles.  To 
cover  100  square  feet  of  surface  with  cedar  shingles 
would  require  1,000  shingles  and  a  small  keg  of  nails — 
25  of  these  big  "George"  Shingles  will  cover  the  same 
surface  as  1 ,000  cedar  shingles  and  you  have  only  75 
nails  to  drive. 

MADE    IN    CANADA 

Pedlar's  Perfect  Products  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy.     Make  u* --trove  it.     A 
Booklet  by  return  mail.     Ask  for  Catalogue     'p  M        Addres: 

THE    PEDLAR    PEOPLE    Limited 

_  ___  Established  1861 

Executive  Office  and  Factories  -  -  -  OSHAWA,  CANADA , 

MONTREAL    -    TORONTO    -    WINNIPEG    -    OTTAWA   -   LONDON   -  CHATHAM 


For  your  dwelling  and  smaller  buildings,  use 
(16  in.  x  20  in.)  shingle — all  the  special  features 
big  "George"  shingle,  in  a  more  convenient  size. 

Write  for   quotations  on    Gal- 
vanized Corrugated  Iron  Siding  or 
Roofing,  Corro  Crimp  Roofing,  Silo 
Covers,  Culverts  (rivetted  and  nest- 
able). Eaves  Trough 
and  Conductor  Pipe, 
Finials    and     Orna- 
ments.MetalCeilings 
anything  and  ev- 
erything in  metal 
products. 

post  card  will  bring  Free 


our  "Oshawa' 
of  the 
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International  Harvester 
Manure  Spreaders 


Q 


TEEL  frame  on  steel  wheels — that 
**■*  is  the  lasting  basis  on  which  Inter- 
national manure  spreaders  are  built.  All 
parts,  including  box,  beater,  spreading 
mechanism,  apron,  are  built  by  experts, 
using  best  materials,  from  careful  designs 
based  on  field  tests. 

Every  detail  is  strong  and  durable,  built 
for  long  life  and  ease  of  draft.  Among  the 
features  that  will  interest  you  are  these:  Simple 
protected  beater  driving  mechanism,  all  of  steel; 
load  carried  on  rear  axle,  insuring  traction;  reversible 
gear  and  worm;  low,  easily  loaded  box,  with  ample 
clearance  underneath;  end  gate,  preventing  clogging 
of  beater  while  driving  to  the  field;  etc. 

All  styles  are  in  the  I  H  C  spreader  line,  high  and 
low,  endless  and  reverse  apron,  and  various  sizes 
for  small  and  large  farms.  Our  catalogues  will  tell 
you  more.  Write  for  them  and  let  us  tell  you  also 
where  you  may  see  I  H  C  manure  spreaders. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 


EASTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES 

At  Hamilton,  Ont.;  London,  Ont.;  Montreal,  P.  Q.; 

Ottawa.   Ont.;    St.   John,   N.   B.;    Quebec,   P.   Q. 


Get    more  money  from  your  milk 

STANDARD  CREAM  SEPARATORS  PAY. 
They  are  remarkably  easy  running,  require 
little  Httentlon.  They  merit  your  Investiga- 
tion. Our  Booklet  "R"  on  Profitable  Dairying 
will    intrre»t    yon.      Sent   free.      Write   to-day. 

THE  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,   LTD. 

Renfrew,  Ontario 


STANDARD  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

has  bad  a  record  year.  More  successful  stu- 
dents enrolled,  more  positions  filled,  and  a 
higher  record  In  the  standing  of  students  than 
ever  before. 

J.   SWINTON,  Principal 


LO   DOM 
CONCRETE  M'XERS 

We  manufacture  23  differ- 
ent ni/e  %nti  8Cyl«-s>  of  O-n- 
cr*te  Mnera  Orel  two 
thouaan-1  in  operation. 
Writ»  ui  f  r  'atal'>«,  stat- 
ing) our  requirements. 

London      Concrete 

Machinery  Co. 
Dept.  D.  London,  Ont. 


As  a  first  aid  for  Burns,  Sprains, 

Strains  or  Bruises 

you  cannot  get  a 

better  remedy. 

MINARD'S 

LINIMENT 

has  shown  the  test  of 
time  and  has  given 
years  of  satisfaction 
to  its  many  users.  A 
good  internal  or  ex- 
ternal remedy  for 
man  or  beast.  Gives 
instant  relief. 
Beware  of  Imitations 
Sold   on   its   merits 


Orchards  that  Came 
Back 

JUST  because  the  trees  in  the  old  orchard, 
•J  have  grown  high  in  the  air,  or  because 
the  fruit  is  not  as  large  as  it  was  former- 
ly, are  no  reasons  why  the  orchard  should 
be  chopped  down  and  made  into  firewood. 
If  the  trees  are  still  in  good  growing  con- 
dition and  not  too  badly  diseased,  there  is 
still  hope  for  them,  and  to  bring  such  an 
orchard  back  so  that  it  will  pay  good 
interest  on  the  money  invested  means 
nothing  more  than  some  good,  hard  work, 
intelligently  directed.  That  such  methods 
are  well  rewarded  is  demonstrated  be-; 
yond  any  doubt  by  the  apple  orchards  of  I 
north-eastern  Kansas,  which  have  been 
changed  in  three  or  four  years'  time  from 
brush  heaps  to  money  makers. 

Dori  Hale  has  an  orchard  of  about  ten 
acres  in  Doniphan  county,  from  which  he 
received  practically  no  returns  previous 
to  this  year.  In  1913  there  were  as  many 
apples  on  this  orchard  as  in  1914,  but  they 
were  unsprayed  and  Mr.  Hale  received 
only  $200  for  the  entire  crop.  The  orchard 
was  sprayed  seven  times  this  past  sum- 
mer, with  the  result  that  3,500  bushels  of 
apples  were  gathered  and  sold  for  $2,000 
— ten  times  as  much  as  was  brought  by 
the  unsprayed  crop  of  the  year  before. 

The  story  of  what  E.  V.  Wakeman  has 
done  in  his  orchard  is  not  only  interesting, 
but  helpful.  He  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
good  orcharding  in  Doniphan  county,  but 
even  though  he  has  practised  the  things 
that  he  believed  would  eventually  put  his 
orchard  on  a  paying  basis,  he  had  to  wait 
three  years  for  the  proof. 

DOUBLED  HIS  RETURNS. 

In  1911  he  used  an  unsatisfactory 
spraying  outfit,  and  as  it  was  a  poor  apple 
year  all  around,  he  received  only  $452.50 
for  his  crop.  In  1912  he  purchased  a 
power  sprayer  of  good  capacity,  and  thus 
was  equipped  to  carry  on  the  work  as  he 
thought  it  should  be  done.  Everything 
was  going  well  with  him  and  his  apples 
were  in  good  condition  when  a  severe  hail 
storm  came  in  June  and  did  an  immense 
amount  of  damage,  not  only  to  the  fruit, 
but  to  the  trees.  There  were,  however, 
1,106  bushels  of  apples  that  were  market- 
able, and  these  brought  $1,026.50  A 
severe  attack  of  twig  blight,  combined 
with  the  extreme  heat  and  dry  weather, 
caused  a  failure  in  1913,  and  only  432 
bushels  were  harvested  and  sold  for  $360, 

It  was  about  time  for  Mr.  Wakeman  to 
lose  hope  and  give  up  the  task  of  trying  to 
raise  a  large  apple  crop,  but  instead  of 
being  discouraged,  he  went  to  work  all  the 
harder  in  1914.  He  continued  the  pruning 
work  he  had  been  doing  in  the  earlier 
years.  He  put  on  the  full  number  of 
sprayers,  and  cultivated  the  orchard  to 
conserve  the  moisture.  The  result  of 
sticking  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  losing 
game  was  that  in  1914  he  sold  5,351 
bushels  of  apples  for  $2,980.85.  Five  acres 
of  this  orchard,  on  which  were  239  trees, 
netted  him  $1,492,  which  makes  $2.98  an 
acre,  or  $6.24  a  tree — and  in  a  year  of 
low  prices! 
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The  Farm  Work  of  the  Month 

Start  a  pure-bred  livestock  herd  on  your  farm.  There's  a  future  for 
Canada  in  this  line. 

Carry  the  war  into  the  stables  and  poultry  houses  for  the  routing  of 
all  alien  enemies. 

There  will  never  be  an  overproduction  of  No.  1  Northern  Spies  and 
Mcintosh  Reds  put  up  right. 

Secure  your  hired  man  now  under  a  written  agreement  to  stay  full  time 
and  to  give  his  best  attention  to  the  work. 

Wheat  may  be  $2  a  bushel,  and  oats  75  cents,  but  do  not  sow  poor  seed 
on  poorly  prepared  ground.    You  will  lose  out  in  the  end- 

The  corner  grocery  politician  may  be  an  "amusin'  cuss,"  but  it  is  the 
"back  field"  statesman  that  pays  the  bills. 

Often  a  farmer  chewing  a  hay  stem  or  a  wheat  stalk  is  better  off  than 
the  baby  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  its  mouth. 

All  some  fellows  expect,  in  their  campaign  for  greater  farm  production, 
is  a  greater  crop  of  titles. 


GET    SEED    GRAIN    READY. 

Big  prices  will  likely  ensue  for  grain 
next  year.  Sow  good  seed,  plump  and  free 
from  weeds.   Have  it  ready  this  month. 

WATCH  THE  FRUIT  TREES. 

This  is  the  time  rabbits  and  mice  get  in 
their  work  on  the  tender  fruit  trees.  Ex- 
amine them  often  or  protect  them  by 
wrapping. 

WATCH  LIVESTOCK. 

Especially  be  vigilant  in  the  livestock 
stalls  for  vermin.  This  is  a  long  winter 
for  stable  feeding  and  cleanliness  will 
save  feed. 

WALKING  FERTILIZERS. 

Don't  forget  that  when  a  bushel  of  corn 
or  a  ton  of  hay  is  sold  that  the  nitrogen, 
phosphate  and  potassium  are  removed 
from  the  farm,  but  when  fed  to  animals 
and  the  manure  removed,  little  fertility  is 
lost  and  a  profit  made  on  both  crops  and 
animals. 


GET   A  FEW   SHEEP. 

A  few  sheep  on  the  farm  pay.  The 
prairie  farmer  often  converts  hailed  grain 
and  other  wastes  into  money  by  having 
these  animals  at  hand. 

BREAK  THE  COLTS. 

When  snow  is  on  the  ground  is  a  good 
time  to  break  in  the  farm  colts.  Time 
and  conditions  are  both  more  favorable 
than  later  in  the  season. 

PROPER  FEED  MEANS  FERTILITY. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  feed 
that  the  poultry  man  is  giving  his  flock 
for  a  successful  hatch  of  chicks.  Read 
the  first  article,  in  this  issue,  of  a  good 
poultry  ration. 

BE  CAREFUL  OF  THE  FROSTY  BIT. 

It  is  a  cruel  practice  to  force  a  horse  to 
take  a  frosty  iron  bit.  Just  dip  the  bit 
into  cold  water,  even  fresh  from  the  well. 
If  below  freezing,  the  bit  so  treated  will 
not  hurt  the  mouth. 


F!REE  TO  GIRLS 

Rolled 
Gold 

Locket 
and 

Chain 


We  will  give  this  beautiful  rolled  gold  locket  and 
chain  free  of  all  charge  to  any  girl  who  will  sell  30 
sets  of  Beautiful  St.  Patrick,  Easter  and  other  Post 
Cards  at  10  cent*  a  set.     (Six  lovely  cards  in  each  set.) 

Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  send  you 
the  cards  to  sell.  When  sold  send  us  the 
money  and  we  will  send  you  the  locket  and 
chain.     Address: 

HOMER-WARREN   CO. 

IDEPT.  17,  TORONTO 


FARMERS  — Turn  Your  Maple 
Groves  to  Profit 

The  pure  maple  law  makes  adulteration  of  maple  pro- 
ducts a  punishable  offence— and  has  .made  a  much  great- 
er demand  for  pure  syrup  and  sugar  at  profitable  prices. 
Now  that  you  are  protected  you  should  prepare  to  tap 
every  Maple  tree  you  own  and  produce  the  largest 
quantity  of  high  quality  syrup  and  sugar  possible. 
Don't  take  chances  with  poor  equipment  and  lose  t 
whole    season— investigate    the    merits    of    the 

Champion  Evaporator 

It    will    make    the    highest    grade    syrup    faster— at    less 
cost  per  gallon— and  in  greater  quantity  than  is  possible 
by    any    other    method.      It    is    easy    to    operate — is   eold 
on   easy  terms   and   is  guaranteed. 
Write  now   for   fullest    information,    and 
let    us    help    you    make   the   most    money 
out     of     your 
Maple   grove 

GRIMM  MFG. 

CO..  Limited 

52  WellingtonSt. 

Montreal  '     The  Champion 


PORTABLE 
SAWMILLS 


Write  for  Catalogue 

WATEROUS 
Brantford,  Canada 


YOU  NEED  IT  NOW 


Spavin,  Splint,  Curb  or  Lame- 
ness may  develop  over  night. 
Keep  a  bottle  of  GATES' 
HORSE  REMEDY  on  hand. 
A  I)  •  o  I  iitely  guaranteed. 
Price  $2.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Order  to-day. 
dress: 

K.    J.    GATES    MFG. 
68     William    St., 
New    York,    U.S.A. 
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Business  of  Farming 

By  WILLIAM  C.  SMITH 

AUTHOR  OF 

"Hon  to  Grow  100  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre  on  Worn  Soil" 

PRICE  $2.15,  POSTAGE  PAID 


p  AEMIXG  is  our  biggest  business.  It 
feeds  the  aatious  of  the  world  and 
is  the  basis  of  a;!  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, and  therefore  should  receive  our 
biggest  consideration  and  be  safeguarded 
by  our  best  brains  and  legislation. 


TN  these  days  of  worn  and  worn-out 
soils  and  the  abandoned  farm,  with 
the  most  improved  labor-saving  farm 
machinery,  the  business  of  farming  needs 
brains  more  than  brawn,  that  our  soils 
may  be  rescued  from  the  wilderness  of 
wasted  fertility  that  has  stifled  them. 


The  Author,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Smith,  is  a  practical  farmer.  He  has  demonstrated 
in  a  practical  way  the  possibility  of  rejuvenating  worn  soil  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  farm.  His  volume,  "THE  BUSINESS  OF  FARMING,"  in 
its  simple  and  direct  manner,  gives  one  facts  of  farm  operation  in  every  depart- 
ment that  are  available.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  new  volume  contains  a 
history  of  the  science  of  farming  from  the  dawn  of  creation  to  the  present 
time.  Among  the  chapters  following  this  are:  "By-Products  of  the  Farm," 
"UtilLj  and  Conservation,"  "Farm  Bookkeeping,"  "Real  Cost  of  Operation," 
"Care  of  Machinery,"  "Home  Building  on  the  Farm,"  "Importance  of  Live 
Stock,"  "Net  Results  in  Feeding  of  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep,"  and  many  other 
valuable  Chapters. 

"THE  BUSINESS  OF  FARMING,"  by  Wm.  C.  Smith,  author  of  "How 
to  Grow  100  Bushels  of  Corn  Per  Acre  on  Worn  Soil,"  is  a  practical  book 
by  a  practical  man,  covering  every  subject  of  necessary  knowledge  for  those 
interested  to  the  slightest  degree  in  Agriculture.  This  book  is  encyclopedic 
in  its  completeness  and  utility. 

Dignified  binding.    Handsomely  illustrated 
with  38  full-page  illustrations,  $2.15. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Technical  Book  Department:  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 


GOOD    LIVESTOCK    ADVICE. 

Be  sociable  with  livestock,  says  an  ex 
change.  Talk  to  the  horses  and  cattle  and 
pet  them,  and  visit  the  sheep  and  the  hogs 
When  once  the  dumb  creatures  are  use< 
to  man's  presence  they  seem  to  enjoy  hi- 
protection. 

IRON    IN    THE   BLOOD. 

A  good  doctor  once  told  me,  says  d 
writer  in  an  exchange,  that  iron  taken  ii 
the  form  of  drug-store  medicine  nevei 
could  get  into  the  blood  to  do  us  a  bit  o) 
good ;  but  if  we  would  eat  lettuce,  carrot- 
and  such  things,  we'd  take  iron  right  int< 
the  system,  where  it  would  do  us  good 
Better  to  eat  vegetables  than  to  take  dopi 
out  of  a  bottle. 

THE  ALSIKE  SITUATION. 

Ontario  alsike  seed  is  usually  sold  ii 
large  quantities  to  the  European  market 
says  the  Seed  Branch.  The  demand  fron 
this  source  is  now  greatly  reduced  becaus< 
of  war  conditions.  Ontario  grower 
should  note  that  the  present  stability  ii 
prices  is  due  to  the  much  smaller  produc 
tion  in  the  province  this  season.  A  bij 
crop  next  year  with  continued  war  con 
ditions  might  cause  a  heavy  drop  in  th 
market.  Ontario  alsike  growers  would  b> 
well  advised  to  save  seed  only  from  spe 
cially  clean  fields. 

MITES  IN   THE  HEN   PEN. 

The  only  way  we  could  solve  the  pesk 
mit  problem  was  to  use  two  sets  01 
perches,  says  a  correspondent  in  an  ex 
change.  Hung  on  heavy  wires  it  is  no 
easy  for  the  pests  to  obtain  access  to  th 
roosts,  but  they  get  there  somehow;  si 
when  we  find  it  out  we  just  jerk  out  thes! 
infested  perches,  scald  them  off  with  boil 
ing  water,  hang  them  away  for  futur 
use,  and  hang  in  their  place  the  fres: 
clean  perches  which  have  not  been  use> 
for  some  time.  Then  we  make  every  las 
pullet  go  on  to  these  perches  to  roosl 
There  is  no  perching  in  odd  corners  an- 
nest  boxes. 

SEND   FOR   SWINE   BULLETIN. 

Prof.  Day,  of  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  ha 
just  written  an  excellent  bulletin  oi 
swine.  It  can  be  had  free  by  writing  t 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Tc 
ronto. 

The  author  goes  fully  into  methods  o 
feeding,  prescribes  the  best  rations,  give 
the  causes  of  soft  bacon,  and  shows  ho\ 
to  avoid  that  and  other  drawbacks  to 
perfect  carcase.  His  hints  on  pasturin. 
and  soiling  crops  in  hog-raising,  espe 
cially  where  he  compares  rape  with  clove 
and  alfalfa  are  particularly  suggestiv< 
He  also  gives  valuable  directions  as  t 
the  feeding  of  roots,  potatoes,  pumpkim 
apples  and  dairy  products. 

A  valuable  chapter  is  that  devoted  t 
the  common  diseases  of  swine.  Many  o 
these  are  described,  and  their  treatmen 
is  covered  in  so  full  and  practical  a  man 
ner  as  to  make  every  hog-raiser  practi 
cally  his  own  veterinary. 

THE  WINTER  SPRAY. 

When  a  mild  day  comes  along,  it  wi 
pay  any  man  to  get  his  sprayer  out  an 
cover  the  orchard  with  a  strong  spray  o 
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lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux.  The  San  Jose 
and  Oyster  Shell  bark  scale  are  making 
big  inroads  into  some  parts  and  the  only 
-:ane  way  is  to  give  them  a  hot  welcome. 
Use  the  limes-sulphur  solution  1  to  8  and 
if  Bordeaux  4  pounds  of  bluestone  to  40 
gallons  of  water  without  lime. 

Spraying  fruit  trees  with  a  lime  solu- 
tion helps  to  prevent  sun-scald  in  some 
cases. 

SEND   FOR   GOVERNMENT    BULLETINS. 

Ask  your  local  provincial  Government 
for  their  latest  bulletin  on  any  subject  in 
which  you  are  interested.  These  are  free 
for  the  asking. 

HOW    TO    FEED    POULTRY. 

Start  the  hens  working  early  in  the 
morning  after  the  grain  in  the  litter. 
Feed  the  warm  mash  at  noon.  Give  whole 
corn  at  night;  it  is  a  heat-producing  food. 

SEND   FOR   SEED    CATALOGUES. 

Get  after  the  seed  men  now  for  your 
spring  needs.  You  can  write  them  for 
catalogues  and  have  the  time  to  get  what 
you  want  before  the  spring  rush  comes 
and  maybe  leave  you  with  hurry  orders 
to  fill. 

THE    HEN    HOUSE. 

The  curtain-front  house  is  all  right. 
The  curtain  is  cheaper  than  glass  and 
better.  During  the  night  and  on  stormy 
and  windy  days  it  may  be  let  down.  It 
will  at  all  times  let  in  an  abundance  of 
health-giving  air. 

VETERINARY  HELPS. 

Do  you  often  have  some  livestock 
troubles  that  you  would  like  expert  ad- 
vice upon.  The  Farmer's  Magazine  ser- 
vice can  get  you  expert  advice  from  a 
leading  V.S.  for  $1.  State  every  symp- 
tom and  local  conditions  of  care  and  feed. 

ORDER  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Fill  up  your  orchards.  Replace  the 
dead  ones.  Keep  abreast  of  the  times,  for 
the  money  always  comes  to  the  man  who 
is  ready.  Don't  sacrifice  interest  in  your 
fruit  because  apples  were  cheap.  See  their 
price  now!  The  fault  lies  in  not  having 
storage  facilities  for  just  such  a  time  as 
this. 

WITH   THE   HOGS. 

Do  not  keep  the  young  pigs  so  cold  that 
they  have  to  pile  up  five  deep  to  keep 
warm. 

Give  the  pig  a  clean  bed  and  it  will  do 
its  part  to  keep  it  clean. 

Buckwheat  straw  is  not  a  good  bedding 
for  hogs. 

The  farm  hog  is  a  money-maker.  Do 
not  go  out  of  them. 

IN  THE  DAIRY  STABLE. 

Don't  waste  your  feed  by  feeding  more 
than  the  animal  needs.  But  feed  enough 
to  get  best  results.   Brains  count. 

Keep  pure-bred  cows  of  whatever  breed 
you  have  a  liking  for. 

You  can't  produce  clean  milk  in  a  dirty 
stable.  Remember  people  must  drink  the 
milk  you  sell. 

Plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  it  must  be  dry 
air,  is  necessary  for  the  dairy  herd. 

Five  cows  properly  fed  and  cared  for 


HOGS  MUST  BE 
HEALTHY 

To  make  money 
for  you 


INTERNATICf&^CKFOOD 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

is  a  mixture  of  ten  medicinal  roots,  herbs,  barks  and  seeds,  forming  an  ex- 
cellent tonic  and  blood  purifier.  It  stimulates  digestion  and  enables  the  hogs 
to  be  forced  for  rapid  growth  and  fattening  without  fear  of  indigestion  scours 
or  disease.  It  costs  only  three  feeds  for  one  cent — less  than  a  cent  a  day  per  hog. 

It  is  not  what  a  hog  eats  but  what  is  digested  and  assimilated  that  gives 
strength,  rapid  growth  or  quick  fattening.  International  Stock  Food  Tonic 
gives  good  appetite,  pure  blood,  perfect  digestion  and  assimilation,  good  health 
and  quick  growth.  It  has  always  had  the  largest  sale  in  the  world  for  pre- 
venting disease  in  hogs  and  for  helping  to  make  pigs,  shoats  or  hogs  grow- 
amazingly.  It  is  not  to  take  the  place  of  grain  but  is  mixed  with  grain  for 
better  health  and  larger  profit,  by  improving  the  digestion  and  assimilation 
of  all  animals. 

The  mere  fact  that  International  Stock  Food  Tonic  has  successfully  stood 
the  practical  everyday  test  of  farmers  and  stockmen  all  over  the  world  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  is  absolute  indisputable  proof  to  any  fair-minded  in- 
telligent man  that  it  must  possess  very  superior  merits.  The  increasing  sale 
for  over  twenty-six  years  can  be  explained  by  no  other  basis.  The  largest 
seller  in  the  world  can  be  built  up  only  on  merit.  The  sale  of  International 
Stock  Food  Tonic  has  constantly  increased  during  the  last  twenty-six  years 
until  it  is  sold  and  used  all  over  the  world.  It  is  now  used  and  endorsed 
by  over  three  million  practical  farmers.  It  is  without  a  doubt,  the  most  popu- 
lar, most  reliable  and  most  successful  tonic  preparation  in  the  world.  For 
sale    by   dealers  everywhere  in  50c.  and  $1.00  packages  and   25  pound  pails. 

FREE — Write  for  our  new  book  "International  Veterinary  Digest"  giving 
cause,  symptons  and  remedies  for  diseases  of  stock  and  poultry.  We  will 
send  you  one — absolutely  free  of  cost,  postage  paid,  if  you  write  and  request 
it  and  mention  the  number  of  head  of  stock  you  own.  14*1 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  Limited 


Dept.  T.r.        TORONTO 


ONTARIO 


HERCULES  Stumo    Puller 

More  power  than  a  tractor.  60  per  cent  lighter,  400  per  cent 
stronger  than  cast  iron  puller.  30  days'  free  trial.  3-year 
guarantee  to  replace,  tree,  all  castings  that  break  from  any 
cause  whatever.  Double  safety  ratchets  insure  safety  to  men 
and  team.  Accurate  turning  means  light  draft.  Mail  postal 
for  free  book  showing  photos  and  letters  from  owners.  Tells 
to   turn  stump  land   into  big  money.     Special  introduc- 


From  Michigan 


Pull  Big   Stumps   Quick  and 

JfV*  01/       $1280   from  40  acres  the  first  year 
*-**9Jr  stumps  are  out. 

Pulls  an  acre  a  day.  It  doubles  land  values.  Enables  you  to  grow  crops  in- 
stead of  paying  taxes  on  land  that  yields  nothing. 


All 
Steel 

Triple 
Power 


WE  PAY 
HIGHEST 

PRICES 

FOR  RAW 


JohnHALLAM 


We  receive  more  shipments  of  Raw  Fur» 
than  any  five  houses  in  Canada. 

FREE 

HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS  GUIDE 


French  or  English 

HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS  SUPPLY 

CATALOG  (Illustrated)  and 

HALLAM'S  RAW  FUR  QUOTATIONS 

worth  $50.00  to  any  Trapper. 
Write  Today-  Address 

limited  «  Desk  B67," 


WE  SELL 

ANIMAL 

iBAJTJRAPS 

i  GUNS  &c 

L  LOWEST 
'PRICES 


TORONTO 
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FARMER'S     MAGAZINE 


Learn  to  Play 

The  Piano 

in  One  Evening 

You  Can  ! 
Here's  the  PROOF 

"  My  boy,  who  could  never  ]  u  note. sat  down 
and  phi",  e.l  three  pieces  fir        ignt." — Mrs.  E. 

.    .  Hails  Br      .    0 
"1  certainly  thick  l'asy  Mi    bod  Music  wonder- 
ful, my  Grand-daughter,       years  old  never  had 
son,  now  she  can  1         several  nieces  quite 
tly."        Mrs.   i,K'  .      .las.  Graham,  Ingle- 
1  Int. 
■  I  could  play  the  firs  I  .  tece  in  40  minutes  and 
DSVet  tried  a  note  on  the  piano  before." — Mrs. 
5.  Standling,  400  Bo  Uc,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

'  'My  nephew.  S  years  old,  in  20  minutes  learned 
to  play  'God  Sav,  the  King'." — Earle  Lucier. 
Burton  City   B.G. 


"Just  Think!   I  Never  Touched  a 
Piano    Before." 
As  Simple  as  A. B.C.  because  it  is  nothing  but 
thehrst  7  letters,  A.B.C.D.E.F.G.,  printed  in  the 
music  instead  of  the  puzzling  characters  and 
signs  found  in  ordinary  music.  A  chart  and  guide 
for  use  on  the  piano  keyboard  (see  illustration 
above)  shows  you  where  to  put  the  fingers  of 
both   hands.     Anyone  can  learn   to   play   the 
piano  or  organ  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  Easy  Form  Music  Method  is  a  genuine 
blessing  to  those  who  truly  love  music,  but  who 
have  never  before  been  able  to  express  them- 
selves in  melody. 

Try  it  FREE  in  Your  Home 

In  order  to  prove  to  you  that  all  we  say  is  true, 
we  will  mail  you  the  entire  method  and  100 
pieces  cf  music  for  7  days'  FREE  Trial.  Keep 
it  7  days  to  prove  to  yo/tr  own  satisfaction  that 
every  word  we  say  is  tiue — then  send  us  $1.50 
as  a  first  payment,  and  SI. 00  a  month  until 
Sti  50  in  all  is  paid.  If  you  are  not  delighted, 
send  it  back  in  7  days  and  owe  us  nothing. 
That's  fair,  isn't  it?  If  it  is  not  all  we  claim, 
could  we  afford  to  make  such  a  fair,  square  offer? 
When   writing,   give  your   home  address   and 

Post    Office.     Simply   write '  I    accept 

vour  7  day  Free  Trial  Offer  as  announced  in 
Farmer's  .Magazine.  State  how  many  kevs 
on  your  piano  or  organ?  Address  EASY 
METHOD  MUSIC  CO.,  140  Wilson  Building, 
Toronto,   Can. 


PERFECTION 

Seed  &  Grain 

Separator 


(Patented  1901) 

The  best  and  latest 
mill  for  Cleaning 
and  Grading  all 
kinds  of  Seed  and 
Grain. 

See  nearest  Agent  or  write  for  Catalogue  to 
THE  TEMPUN  M'G.  CO.,  FERGUS,  ONTARIO 


Ingersoll  Business  College 

All  Shorthand  and  Commercial  Subjects  taught. 

Positions  Guaranteed- 
Highest  Standard  of  Business  College  Training. 
W.  SHAVER,  Principal       -      Inger.oll,  Ont. 


will    return   more  money   than   ten   half 
attended  to. 

Keep  your  calf  pens  clean  and  dry  and 
let  them  have  plenty  of  sunlight. 

CLEAN  YOUR  SEED  GRAIN. 

Get  ready  for  an  early  spring  and  sow 
only  big  seeds.   It  will  pay  handsomely. 

MATE  YOUR  PENS. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  mate 
your  breeding  pens  now  in  anticipation  of 
good  spring  orders. 

EGGS    FOR    HATCHING. 

Wait  not  less  than  three  weeks  after 
the  birds  have  been  mated  before  you  take 
out  any  eggs  for  hatching. 

RESOLVE    RIGHT. 

Resolve  to  make  this  new  year  the  best 
one  yet.  You  can  do  it  by  being  more 
kind,  generous  and  forgiving  than  ever 
before. 

CUT   IT   OUT. 

Do  not  allow  any  hard  cider  on  the 
premises.  If  you  can't  get  rid  of  it  in  any 
other  way,  knock  out  the  bung  and  tip  the 
barrel  over. 

KEEP  PENS  DRY. 

In  the  fresh-air  type  of  poultry  houses 
the  litter  will  remain  light  and  dry, 
whereas  in  the  closed,  warm  coops  the 
floor  and  litter  will  be  damp  and  filthy. 

VALUE  OF  MANURE. 

Careful  experiments  show  that  the  fer- 
tilizing values  of  manure  produced  by 
domestic  animals  annually  are  about  as 
follows:  Horses,  $27;  cattle,  $20;  hogs, 
$8;  sheep,  $2. 

BE  THOUGHTFUL  OF  THE  WIFE. 

Clean  your  boots,  take  off  your  rubbers 
outside,  dust  your  clothes  and  do  not  mis- 
place the  kitchen  utensils.  The  wife  has 
enough  menial  work  to  do  without  look- 
ing after  a  careless  husband  and  boys. 
Be  sensible  and  help  her  to  be  orderly. 

FOR  THE  HOT  BED. 

Fresh  horse-manure,  containing  a  lib- 
eral amount  of  straw  or  other  litter,  is 
the  best  material  to  furnish  heat  in  the 
hotbed.  If  manure  is  saved  from  the  home 
stable,  it  should  be  collected  and  preserved 
under  cover. 

WITH  THE  BEES. 

It  is  well,  where  the  bees  are  stored  for 
the  winter  in  cellars  or  other  repositories, 
occasionally  to  sweep  out  any  dead  bees 
that  may  have  accumulated  on  the  floor  of 
the  cellar,  doing  this  by  the  aid  of  a  lan- 
tern; but  care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
raise  too  much  of  a  dust  or  to  use  too 
bright  a  light,  else  disastrous  conse- 
quences will  follow. 

WATCH   SCHOOL  PLAY. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  be  honest 
in  their  play  at  school,  rightly  says  the 
Farm  Journal.  There  is  usually  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cheat  and  take  undue  advantage, 
and  if  the  child  is  inclined  to  do  this  he 
should  be  taught  that  it  is  wrong.  Usually 
the  girl  or  boy  who  cheats  and  has  no  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others,  will  carry  | 


Read  This  New 
Fertilizer  Booklet 

We  would  like  the  readers  of 
this  publication  to  get  a  copy  of 
our  new  fertilizer  booklet  and  read 
it.  We  know  they  will  be  fully 
repaid  for  doing  so. 

The  booklet  treats  the  fertilizer 
question  in  a  simple,  frank  .and 
understandable  manner.  Let  us 
quote  you  one  paragraph  from 
page  9  of  the  booklet.    It  says: — 

"The  fertilizer  question  has 
long  been  a  vexing  one  and,  until 
recent  years,  accurate  information 
regarding  the  different  fertilizers 
and  their  functions  in  relation  to 
soils  and  crops  has  not  been  avail- 
able. Experience  is  an  excellent 
teacher,  still  definite  knowledge  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,  and  will 
mean  a  great  deal  to  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  products  of  the 
soil." 

The  booklet  then  proceeds  to 
give  definite  knowledge  about 
soils,  plant  foods,  crop  require- 
ments, and  the  various  kinds  of 
fertilizers  such  as  ground  bone, 
blood,  animal  tankage,  lime  car- 
bonate, ground  peat,  acid  phos- 
phate, nitrate  of  soda,  potash,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  hardwood 
ashes,  sheep  manure,  etc. 

Everyone  who  reads  this  booklet 
carefully  will  gain  a  big  fund  of  use- 
ful knowledge  about  the  fertilizer 
question.  He  will  know  how  to  fer- 
tilize intelligently.  And  every  farmer 
should  do  his  utmost  to  grow  bigger 
crops  than  ever  while  the  war  is  on. 

Take  our  advice  and  write  for  our 
new  Fertilizer  booklet  right  now  be- 
fore you've  a  chance  to  forget  doing 
so. 

Yours  for  bumper  crops, 

THE    ONTARIO    FERTILIZERS 

Limited 

West  Toronto  -  Ontario 


Virginia  Grown  Eureka  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 

Makes  rich,  economical  ensilage  for  all  localities  where 
corn  is  grown  successfully.  It  is  a  large,  vigorous 
grower,   with   heavy   foliage. 

I  have  not  hid  a  complaint  from  my  patrons  of  1914, 
shipping  this  corn  to  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio.  California,  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  1'tnnsyl- 
vania,   Tennessee,   and   Kentucky. 

This  corn,  Virginia  grown,  has  made  the  largest  yield 
of   ensilage   on   record. 

Write    to-day    for    free    particulars;    prices   not 
high,   but    germination    is. 
Address.  C.  E.  JONES.  Carysbrook.  V« 

(State  where  you  saw  this  ad.) 
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he  same  traits   into  the   larger   oppor- 
iinities  of  life. 

WHAT  ABOUT  A  GREENHOUSE? 

Have  you  any  greenhouse  difficulties? 
.sk  Farmer's  Magazine  experts  for  a 
olution. 

NUTS  AND  FRUIT. 

Many  farmers  eat  too  much  meat.  Nuts 
re  equally  as  good.  Fruits  are  valuable. 
Vhy  not  eat  more? 

GET  A  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

If  you  are  trying  to  get  on  without  a 
ream  separator,  you  are  wasting  effort 
hat  could  make  you  more  money  if 
iroperly  applied. 

FENCE   ORDERS. 

Get  your  fencing  wire  ordered  early. 
Some  fence  on  your  farm  needs  attention 
his  year — put  up  the  best  and  put  it  up 
vith  a  good  anchor  post. 

PROTECT  SHADE  TREES. 

If  snow  falls  and  weighs  down  the 
hrubs  and  evergreens,  go  into  the  garden 
mmediately  after  the  fall  stops  and 
cnock  the  snow  off  the  branches. 

HOW  DO  YOU  LIKE  YOUR  STABLE? 

We  will  be  glad  to  get  letters  from 
stockmen  criticising  their  new  stable  fit- 
;ings.  Do  they  suit  you  and  how  could 
;hey  be  improved? 

DO  YOU  WANT  AN  AUTO? 

Many  farmers  are  buying  autos  now. 
They  are  a  necessity  on  many  farms.  If 
Jpou  want  any  information  write  for 
particulars. 

WITH    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

We  want  your  experiences.  Send  a 
-short  note  about  your  work  in  any  line. 
We  want  to  carry  on  the  good  work  to 
others.    A  photo  may  be  worth  sending. 

WHAT  PAINT  WILL  I  USE? 

If  one  is  thinking  of  painting  the  barn 
or  house  this  season,  the  question  is  to 
decide  on  the  color-scheme  now.  Gather 
ill  the  information  you  can  on  it.  Do  not 
ase  paint  that  will  make  your  house  look 
ike  a  circus  tent.   Be  dignified. 


Our  Friend,  the  Skunk 

Skunks  are  persistent  enemies  of 
>veasels,  field  mice,  hundreds  of  insects, 
jrubs  and  rodents. 

A  few  years  ago,  says  an  exchange, 
the  stomachs  of  sixty-two  skunks  were 
Examined  by  the  United  States  biological 
specialists.  These  skunks  were  caught  at 
different  times  throughout  the  year,  and 
[there  were  many  varieties,  but  all  seemed 
to  have  similar  appetites. 

It  was  found  that  their  chief  diet  con- 
sisted of  grasshoppers,  crickets,  beetles, 
(larvae,  pocket  gophers,  and  other  crop 
enemies.  Army  worms  are  especially 
[relished  by  them.  The  keen  sense  of  smell 
of  the  skunk,  enables  him  to  find  the  white 
grubs  and  other  larvae  that  do  our  crops 
so  much  harm. 


m it    / 
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Make  Money  Winters 

Grow  Greenhouse  Vegetables 


DID  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the 
same  men  who  work  for  you 
outside  in  the  summer  could 
just  as  well  work  inside  winters,  if 
you  had  a  greenhouse  ?  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  it  as  a  solution  of  your 
labor  problem?  Isn't  it  so,  that  a 
man  who  is  reasonably  sure  he  has  a 
job  the  year  around,  works  better  and 
becomes  a  more  valuable  man  each 
year?  Isn't  "  the  short  job  man  "  the 
one  you  have  the  most  trouble  with  ? 
If  you  have  a  thousand  or  so  dollars  to 


invest,  why  don't  you  try  your  hand 
at  raising  greenhouse  lettuce,  toma- 
toes and  cucumbers  ?  Start  with  a 
small  house  and  work  up  into  some- 
thing bigger.  You  may  find  it  pays 
better  than  farming.  It's  worth  looking 
into.  We  would  be  glad  to  answer 
your  questions  and  give  you  an  ap- 
proximate cost  on  a  vegetable  house. 
We  have  been  building  greenhouses 
for  over  half  a  century,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  we  know  how  best  to 
build  them. 


lord.jyBurnhamio. 

Limited,  of  Canada 
Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 


TORONTO, 


ROYAL  BANK  BUILDING 


New  York,  N.  Y.         Boston,  Mass.         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chicaeo.  111.  i  '     Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Something  About  Farm  Drainage 

You  know  the  advantages  of  having  your 
farm  well  drained.  Let  us  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  advantages  of  our  tile.  We 
carry  the  best  land  tile  in  sizes  as  follows  : 
3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10  and  12-inch — our  own 
manufacture. 

Our  Booklet  on  Farm  Drainage  will  Interest  You. 
\  Write  and  Get  One. 

The  Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Company 

limited 
SWANSEA  ONTARIO 
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F  A  HME  R  •  S     M  A  G  A  Z  I  iN  E 


Develop  Your  Horses  and  Cattle 

Use  Canadian  Stock  Food 


OMAZON  is  an  excellent  food  for  developing 
animals.  It  increases  the  appetite,  gives  vigor  and 
endurance.  It  increases  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  milk  in  marc  and  cow.  It  purifies  the  blood, 
thus  preventing  and  curing  diseases. 


OMAZON   is   economical; 
quantity  of  grain  required. 


mixed    with    food    it    cuts    down    the 
Write  for  particulars. 

VIVAT 

Is  a  Friend  to  Horses 


|  ALWAYS     CURES 

—     t»i.  i  i  ■  *  I--.    IMriKMl   W.n(«  t« 
r  PBlCtSO    CtNTV 

I   ...  °'  f.d   M  °  B ' N  ** co  •Lm',,d 
SaMiiiiiimiiuiiiiiiuiiiuiuiuiiiiujiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiiuiiuiiiii^' 


It  Cures  Coughs,  Heaves,  Broken  Winds,  e'c.  Bene- 
ficial in  cases  of  Colics,  Intestinal  Worms  and  Kid- 
ney Troubles.  Special  directions  in  each  case.  A 
great  remedy  for  the  Respiratory  Organs. 

Circular  C  will  be  mailed  on  request.  Ask  your  merchant  for  our  Preparations. 

Proprietors,  DR.  ED.  MORIN  &  CO.  Limited 

MOUNTAIN  HILL  ------  QUEBEC,  CANADA 


SYNOPSIS    OF   CANADIAN  NORTH  WEST 
LAND  REGULATIONS 

THE  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  18  years  old,  may  home- 
stead a  quarter-section  of  available  Dominion  land  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.  Applicant  must  appear  in  person  at  the 
Dominion  Lands  Agency  or  Sub-Agency  for  the  District.  Entry  by  proxy 
may  be  made  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Agency  (but  not  Sub-Agency) 
on  certain  conditions. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  each 
of  three  years.  A  homesteader  may  live  within  nine  miles  of  his  home- 
stead on  a  farm  of  at  least  80  acres,  on  certain  conditions.  A  habitable 
house  is  required  except  where  residence  is  performed  in  the  vicinity. 

In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing  may  pre-empt  a 
quarter-section  alongside  his  homestead.    Price  $3.00  per  acre. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  in  each  of  three  years  after  earning 
homestead  patent;  also  50  acres  extra  cultivation.  Pre-emption  patent 
may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  homestead  patent,  on  certain  conditions. 

A  settler  who  has  exhausted  his  homestead  right  may  take  a  purchased 
homestead  in  certain  districts.  Price  $3.00  per  acre.  Duties — Must  reside 
grix  months  in  each  of  three  years,  cultivate  50  acres  and  erect  a  house 
worth  $300. 

The  area  of  cultivation  is  subject  to  reduction  in  case  of  rough,  scrubby 
or  stony  land.  Live  stock  may  be  substituted  for  cultivation  under  certain 
conditions.  w  w  CORY,  C.M.G., 

Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

N.B. — Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid 
for.— 64388. 
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Breeders'    Theory 

Continued  from  I'age  15. 

peculiar  habit  of  leaving  its  mark  on  al 
breeds  with  which  it  is  crossed.  This  . 
what  makes  it  so  valuable  in  breedin 
with  the  common  cows  of  the  averag 
breeder.  As  a  race  it  is  strong  prepotentl 
and  will  leave  its  mark  wherever  it  i 
used. 

We  have  another  rule  or  doctrine  t 
deal  with  before  we  are  through  with  th 
theory  of  breeding — variation,  or  the  ten! 
dency  to  change  from  the  ancestral  typJ 
under  certain  conditions.  What  these  con 
ditions  are  or  why  they  act  we  do  no; 
know  in  all  cases.  We  have  heard  of  chil 
dren  being  born  with  only  one  arm  whei 
the  pregnant  mother  was  badly  fright 
ened  by  a  one-armed  man.  We  know  tha 
James  I.  of  England  had  a  great  aversior 
to  arms  and  war  because  his  pregnan 
mother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  s{ 
shocked  at  the  murder  of  her  court  fa 
vorite  Rizzio.  We  read  that  Jacob  set  uj 
marked  stakes  in  his  pasture  field  so  tha 
a  greater  portion  of  the  cattle  would  be 
come  ring  streaked  and  speckled  and  hi 
would  thereby  gain  a  major  portion  of  th< 
herd. 

Then  there  is  the  other  form  of  vari 
ation  which  is  caused  by  the  circum 
stances  under  which  the  animals  live.  Fo: 
instance,  the  Jersey  has  been  bred  and  fee 
to  produce  a  rich  milk  while  the  Holsteir 
gives  a  quantity  of  milk  and  the  Here 
ford  almost  no  milk.  Certain  animal: 
like  the  jelly  fish  have  so  accustomec 
themselves  to  living  in  the  oceans  undei 
the  great  pressure  of  the  water  that  i: 
they  were  taken  out  and  the  pressure  re 
moved  they  would  at  once  be  killed.  Some 
have  so  long  lived  in  caves  that  they  haw 
lost  the  use  of  their  eyes.  But  whatevei 
the  cause  and  whatever  the  variation  il 
it  is  for  the  better  we  should  make  ar 
attempt  to  keep  it  in  the  herd.  If  it  is 
for  the  worse  the  sooner  we  get  it  out  oi 
the  herd  the  better  for  ourselves. 

Breeding  of  animals  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  employments  which  man  can 
have.  The  breeder  is  dealing  with  life 
and  living  things  and  that  is  what  make? 
it  so  hard  to  tell  what  will  be  the  outcome 
of  the  crosses.  If  we  could  get  this  ques- 
tion down  to  mathematical  precision  much 
of  the  joy  of  breeding  would  be  gone.  We 
should  help  nature  all  we  can  to  produce 
the  animals  which  will  do  ourselves  and 
mankind  the  most  good. 


Farm   Bulletins 

The  United  States  department  of  agri- 
culture, during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1914,  issued  1,152  new  publications, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
editor.  The  total  number  of  copies  of 
these  publications  was  26,691,692. 

In  addition  to  these  new  publications, 
11,494,700  copies  of  publications  issued  in 
previous  years  were  reprinted,  making  a 
grand  total  of  38,186,392  copies  published 
during  the  year. 


The  War  of  the 
Nations 


v,  lii    ii    l  lie    majority    nl'    the    so-ca  llcii 
i     pi  opli  s    arc     now    cnuagcil     is 
a r t'u I   in   its  intensity  ami   will    be   tar- 
in    its    li  suits. 
But  there  is  another   war,  continually 
gross,     no    whit     the     less    severe, 
which    the    nations    ot    every    country 
hi  every  clime  arc  always  taking1  pat  l 
the   war  against    natural    ilecay.      Ami 
any     neglect     to     use     the     weapons    at 
hand      to      ward      off      impending 

ially  to  the  country  dweliei . 
here  medical  ad\  ice  is  costly  and 
Hie  tilt  to  obtain,  the  advantages  ot 
i|  and  fried  remedies  to  counteract 
ailments,  and  keep  the  boil\ 
ned  up  to  concert  pitch,  arc  of  prime 
nportance. 

Rheumatism,   so   often    resulting   fr 

i  \  posture   or   ovor-strai  n,    is   all    too 
lit    on   the   farm,  and    there    is   no 
so   w  elcome  a  ml   so   relieving  as 
i.  Thomas'    Kclectric   Oil. 

It   goes,    when    well    rubbed    in,    right 
i  the  s,  at   of  t  he  pai  n,  and   while  giv- 
ig    instant    relief,    it    tones    up    and    in 
igorates   the    whole   system, 
i  olic  in  children  is  overcome  and  the 
ifferer  eased  with  a  dose  of  sweetened 
r.  Thomas'    Eclectrie    Oil. 
Croup    and    other    throat    troubles    are 
adil\    i  < ■  I j i •  \  cd   by   its  use.  and  speedi  I  * 
tbdued   by  continued   treatment. 
The   muscles    become    pliant— without 
iss  of  strength — it  is  the  simplest   and 
est   nf   really   effective   remedies. 
Have  a   bottle  of   Dr.  Thomas '   Kder 
ic   <  >il   always   handy   on    the   shelf.     It 
tie    veritable   ' '  stitch   in    time  ' '   thai 
ill   safeguard    you    from    untold    future 

It  is  known   everywhere,   used  every- 
liere,    and    sold    everywhere.      Be    sure 
et      the      genuine       Dr.      Thomas' 
Oil. 


Your    druggist    or    dealer 


Price   25   cents. 


a  1 1     s  1 1  p  p  a 


Prepared  only  by 

orthrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto 


F  A  l;  M  K  R  \S    M  A  G  A  Z]  N  K 
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\17HY  is  there  a 
separate  clean-out 
door  between  each  sec- 
tion of  the  "Sovereign," 
instead  of  only  one 
door,  covering  all  the 
sections,  as  in  other 
Hot  Water  Boilers? 


BECAUSE  opening  one  small  door  at  a  time,  when  removing 
soot  and  ashes  from  the  boiler  sections,  admits  the  smallest 
possible  current  of  cold  air  to  chill  the  water  that  has  been  heated 
for  circulation  to  the  Radiators.  These  "  individual  clean-out 
doors  "  are  one  of  the  minor  improvements  of  the  "  Sovereign  " 
that  show  how  carefully  it  has  been  designed  to  promote  fuel 
economy  and  increase  the  heating  capacity  o-f  this  standard  type 
of  hot  water  boiler. 


"WESTERN  JR.' 
BOILERS 


TAYLOR-FORBES 


COMPANY,  LIMITED 


"SOVEREIGN- 
RADIATORS 


A3 


Toronto— 10SS  King  Street   West. 
Montreal— 240   Craig    St.    West. 
Vancouver — 1070   Homer    Street 
Winnipeg — Vulcan     Iron    Works. 


Calgary— P.    D.     McLaren.    Ltd.,    G22    Ninth    Ave. 
St.  John,   N.B.— W.   H.   Campbell,   IG  Water  St. 
Quehec,    Que. — Mechanics'    Supply    Co. 
Hamilton,    Out—  W.    W.    Taylor,'   17    Stanley    Ave. 


Head  Office  and  Foundries:  Guelph,  Canada 


WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER  WB&*ffll£ 

ISO  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

130  Chick  Brooder! 


BOTH  FOR 


and  Duty 
PAID 


ered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $13.90  and  we  ray  all  freight  and 
ty  charges  to  any  It.  It.  station  in  Canada.„We  have  branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg, 
u,  and  Toronto,  Ont.  Orders  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  B.  K.  station. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and 
boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  cli- 
mate. Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg  testers 
-ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.  Ten  year  guarantee—  30  days  trial.  Incubators  un- 
ited in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  California  Bedwood  lumber  used— not 
ii.inted  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others,  we 
feel  sure  of  yourorder.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this— you'll  save  money— it  pays  to  invest- 
igate before  you  buy.  Remember  our  price  of  313.90  i8  for  both  Incubator  and  Brooder  and  cov- 
ers frelelit  and  duty  charges.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  send  In  your  order  and  save  time 

WISCONSIN    INCUBATOR  CO.       Box  176 


FREIGHT  and 
DUTY  PAID 


Write  lis  Today— Dnn't  Belay 
RACINE,  WISCONSIN,  U,  S.  A. 


\f  the  Sphinx  could 
fell  her  Secrets 


[f  the  Sphinx  could  whisper  the 
story  of  Ancient  Egypt's  queens  it 
would  tell  of  the  use  of  Palm  and  Olive 
Oils,  so  that  modern  women  would 
appreciate  even  more  the  value  of 
Pa/mo/ive  Soap. 

They  would  realize  why  its  creamy  lather  is  the 
most  effective  cleanser. 

The  peoples  of  ancient  times  that  the  Sphinx  knew 
could  obtain  Palm  and  Olive  Oils  only  in  the  crude, 
natural  state.  How  they  would  have  reveled  in  the 
convenience  and  luxury  of  their  combination  in 

Palmolive  Soap 

Women  who  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Palmolive  Soap  are  enthusiastic  followers  of  the 
Palmolive  doctrine  of  soap  and  water. 

Because  Palmolive  is  made  from  these  same 
Palm  and  Olive  Oils — Nature's  greatest  cleansing- 
agents. 

Palmolive  Shampoo  Palmolive  Cream 


reinforces  thr  natural  oil  which 
keeps  the  skin  smooth  and  un- 
wrinkled.  Apply  ;i  little  after 
washing  and  before  going  to  bed 
ii     von     value    a     vouthful    com- 


A  Palm  and  Olive  Oil  liquid 
soap  that  thoroughly  cleanses  the 
hair  and  scalp.  It  contains  no 
injurious  ingredients  that  will 
ilry  out  the  hair  and  make  it 
brittle  and  dull.  flexion.  \A     I 

Threefold  Sample  Offer— 

Vtberal  cake  of  Palmolive,  bottle  of  Shampoo  »»<</  tube  of 
Cream,  packed  -'»  neat  sample  package,  all  mailed  on 
,-, ceipi  m  fivt    two-ci  "I  stamps. 

B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  CO.,  Limited,  1 55-157  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

American  Address:    B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co..  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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PATraOTISM^PRDDUCTION 
The  Empire's  Call  to  Farmers 

•Approximately  twenty  million  men  have  been  mobilized  iu  Europe.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  farms  of  the  countries  at  war.  Even  in 
neutral  countries  large  numbers  of  food  producers  have  been  called  from  the  land  to  be 
ready  for  emergencies.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  what  will  be  the  effect  on  food  pro- 
duction through  the  withdrawal  of  several  million  men  from  all  the  great  agricultural 
countries  of  Europe.  These  millions  cease  to  be  producers,  they  have  become  consumers, 
wuise  still,  they  have  become  destroyers  of  food." 


HON.  MARTIN  BURRELL,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 


Britain  must  have  food  —  food  this 
year,  and  food  next  year.  Britain  is 
looking  to  Canada  to  supply  most  of  that 
food.  We  are  sending  our  surplus  now, 
but  we  must  prepare  for  a 
larger  surplus  this  year  and 
next  year.  Patriotism  and 
Production  must  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Because  of  this  need  of 
the  Empire  for  more  food, 
and  the  call  to  Canada  in  that 
need,  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  arranged  for  a 
series  of  Conferences  throughout  the 
Dominion  with  the  object  of  giving 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  ways  of  in- 
creasing  production   of  the   particular 


ATTEND 

YOUR 

CONFERENCE 


products  needed  at  this  time.  At  these 
conferences  agricultural  specialists,  who 
have  studied  agricultural  conditions  and 
production  throughout  the  world,  and 
__mm^_m  the  best  means  of  increasing 
agricultural  production  in 
Canada,  will  give  valuable 
information  and  suggestions 
to  the  farmers,  live-stock 
men,  dairymen,  poultrymen, 
vegetable  growers,  and  other 
producers  of  this  country. 
The  Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture  urges  you  to  attend  as 
many  of  these  Conferences  as  possible, 
also  to  watch  for  other  information  on 
the  subject  that  will  be  given  in  other 
announcements  in  this  magazine. 


Put  Energy  into   Production  of   Staple  Foods 


The  Government  does  not  a^k 
farmers  to  work  harder,  so  much  as 
it  urges  them  to  make  their  work 
more  productive,  and  to  produce 
those  staple  foods  that  the  Empire 
most  needs  and  that  can  be  most 
easily  stored  and  transported. 

Europe,  and  particularly  Britain, 
will  need  the  following  staple  foods 
from  Canada  more  than  ever  be- 
fore:— 

Wheat,  oats,  corn,  beans,  peas. 
Beef,  mutton,  bacon  and  ham. 
Cheese  and  butter. 


Poultry   and   eggs. 

Vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  onions, 

and  turnips. 

The  larger  the  yield  of  these  staple 
food  products,  the  greater  the  ser- 
vice to  the  Empire.  Germany  in  the 
last  ten  years  has  doubled  the  aver- 
age yield  of  the  majority  of  her  field 
crops  largely  through  better  seed, 
thorough  cultivation  and  use  of  fer- 
tilizer. And  while  the  Empire's 
armies  are  busy  putting  down  Ger- 
man Militarism,  let  us  at  home 
appropriate    the    best   of   Germany's 


agricultural    methods    for     the     Em- 
pire's advantage. 

The  Government  urges  farmers, 
stockmen,  dairymen  and  other  pro- 
ducers to  make  a  wider  use  of  the 
Free  Bulletins  issued  by  the  Can- 
adian Department  of  Agriculture. 
Clip  out,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  and  get  a  list  of  these  bulle- 
tins. Then  select  the  bulletins  that 
will  be  of  value  to  you.  Mail  your 
coupon  right  now.  Do  not  put  a 
stamp  on  the  envelope.  Your  cou- 
pon will  be  "On  His  Majesty's 
Service." 


Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
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BearsOurTradeMark  and  Guarantee 


"NEW  IDEA"  is  the  name  of  our  famous  gearless  spreader 
in  the  regular  standard  type.  "NISCO"  is  the  name  for  the 
low-down  machine.  Any  machine  masquerading  under  a  similar 
name  is  a  rank  imitation. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  real  "NEW  IDEA"  or  "NISCO,"  the 
spreaders  with  more  strong  features  than  can  be  mentioned 
here.  Either  one  of  these  machines  is  GUAEANTEED  for  a  year 
against  breakage  from  any  cause. 

Insist  on  getting  the   machine    with    the   AXLE  FEED,   and 
INSIST   on  getting  it  with   the   STEEL   DISTEIBUTOE  that  is  non-breakable  and  will  spread 
7  feet  wide.     These  are  the  only  two  machines  that   spread   evenly  beyond   the   wagon   tracks. 
They  COVER  7  feet  with  one  spread,  saving  time  and  wear  on  the  machines.     Think  of  this 
when  you're  buying  a  spreader. 

The  special  features  on  both  of  these  machines  are  fully  covered  by  Patents  and  the 
names  are  protected  by  Registered  Trade-Marks.  Insist  on  these  two  machines  and  take  no 
other,  for  any  other  make  using  a  similar  name  is  an  imitation,  and  is  not  the  real  thing, 
as  the  new  improvements,  the  AXLE  FEED  and  the  STEEL  DISTRIBUTOR  of  special  design, 
have  just  been  brought  out  by  US  and  will  be  covered  by  Patents  so  they  cannot  be  touched  by  competitors 


(V 


Easy 

to 
Load 


Nisco 

1 1  The  New  Idea  W 


Easy 

to 
Empty 


Low  down,  easy  loading,  light  draft  spreaders  that  arc  prime 
favorites  with  every  farmer  who  has  ever  used   them. 

The  NISOO  stands  only  41  Inches  high  to  top  of  sides,  yet 
has  19  inches  clearance  under  conveyor.  The  double  pulverizing 
cylinders  enable  you  to  load  12  inches  above  top  of  sides,  insuring 
a  full  capacity   spreader. 

The  NEW  IDEA  is  as  low  as  a  machine  that  tracks  can  be 
built,  only  42  in.  high  at  the  rear  wheels.  This  has  always  been 
the  favorite  machine  in  the  Dairy  Sections  and  in  hilly  countries, 
and  we  are  pushing  it  stronger  than  ever.  The  latest  improve- 
ment on  this  machine  is  the  STEEL  SILL  with  the  bearings  bolted 
to  it,  removing  strain  from  the  sides.  Of  course  the  NEW  IDEA 
has  the  AXLE  PEED  and  STEEL  DISTRIBUTOR,  the  same  as  the 
NISCO. 


Wide  wheels  on  both  machines,  of  a  very  heavy  type,  insure 
sufficient  traction  power.  The  perfect  pulverizing  mechanism 
insures  light  draft  and  prevents  choking.  They  are  built  very 
substantially  and  only  the  BEST  material  and  labor  is  used. 
The  strong  braces  used  on  the  sides  and  the  top  brace  over  the 
cylinders  prevent  cramping  of  the  bearings.,  Self-Aligning  bear- 
ings of  an  improved  type  are  used. 

SIMPLICITY  and  DURABILITY  have  always  been  our  watch- 
words. Two  levers  and  a  little  foot  latch  operate  the  machine, 
and  it's  so  simple  that  any  boy  can  handle  it.  One  lever  throws 
the  machine  in  and  out  of  gear,  and  the  other  lever  gives  six 
changes  of  feed  and  the  foot  latch  can  be  used  if  wanted  for 
stopping  the  feed  entirely  if  you  get  to  a  place  where  you  don  t 
want  to   spread   or  when   turning. 


Special  Feed  Mechanism  and  Steel  Distributor  Found  Only  on  the  "NEW  IDEA"  &  "NISCO" 


AXLE   FEED — Here's  a   big  feature.     The   rear  axle  turns  with 
end   lias  the  large   sprocket  wheel  fastened   to   it  for  driving  the  eyl 
operating  the  feed.     It's  very  steady,  and  hasi  a  wider  range  of  adju 
doing  away  with  the  clicking  of  ratchets  which   is  so   annoying   to 

STEEL  DISTRIBUTOR — This  is  our  latest  improvement  and  the 
our  sales   rapidly   and   is   sweeping  the  business  like  a   whirlwind, 
enthusiast  over  it.     It  spreads  7  feet  wide,  and  so  even   that  a   field 
This   wide   spread   saves    you    half   a    mile    of   travel    per   acre.      Th 
the  machine  saved. 

There  are  scores  of  other  BIG  Features  on  both  machines.     It  is 


the  wheels  when  going  forward,  and  stands  still  when  backing.  One 
inders,  and  the  other  end  has  a  set  of  cams  securely  keyed  to  it  for 
stment  than  is  possible  any  other  way.,  Besides,  it  is  noiseless, 
many   teams.  .    .     , 

result  of  ten  years*  experimenting  and  testing  out.  It  is  increasing 
Whenever    a    farmer    sees    this    distributor    at    work    he    becomes    an 

covered  with  manure  by  it  looks  as  though  it  had  been  sowed  on. 
ink    of   the    time   saved,   the   ease   on    your   horses    and    the   wear   on 

recognized  as  the  BEST 


Big  Money-Making  Proposition  for  Live  Agents 

A  profit  maker  for  every  agent  who  is  successful  in  getting  lined  up  now.  We  want 
1,000  more  live  agents  in  Canada  this  year  and  want  to  increase  our  sales  to  10,000  machines 
for  the  year,  as  every  agent  can  easily  sell  10  machines.  We  help  to  sell  the  goods  as  our 
live  advertising  campaign  will  bring  thousands  of  inquiries.  We  have  opened  a  big  plant 
for  Canadian  trade  and  carry  a  big  stock  for  prompt  shipments.  We  employ  a  large  number 
of  travelers  to  help  our  Agents  to  sell  spreaders,  and  our 
terms    are   very    liberal. 

We  want  one  good  hustling  Agent  in  every  vicinity.       . 
a  man  who  has  the  respect  of  his  community  and  who        / 
is  not  afraid   to  talk  a  good  article  and   handle  an         x 
honest  proposition  in  an  honest  way.  / 

Act  now  before  someone  else  gets  ahead   of         . 
you.,     If  you  are  a  farmer  and  don't  sell   any         / 
machinery    yourself,    fill    out    the   coupon    in          • 
the    right-hand    corner    and    give    us    the          / 
name  of  the  Agent  from  whom  you  buy 
most  of  your  machinery.     We  will  see          / 
to  it  that  you  are  supplied.  'ft        \  am interested   in    your   agency 


COUPON 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

464  Main  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Please  send  literature  descriptive  of  the   New 
Idea  and  Nisco  Spreaders. 


New  Idea  Spreader   Co. 

"SPREADER  SPECIALISTS" 
464  Main  St..         GUELPH.  ONT. 


/ 


/ 


proposition. 
Name 


Address. 
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Let  the  Blizzard  Blizz  ! 

WHEN  your  buildings  are  "  Pedlarized,"  you  need  have  no  fear  of  the  power  of 
the  fiercest  blizzard  to  harm  your  barns  or  their  content*.     A  roof  that  is  covered 
with  Pedlar's  "George"  Shingles  is,  practically,  one  large  sheet  of  metal.     The 
most  furious  of  windstorms  cannot  make  it  buckle,  because  each  shingle  is  held  in  place 
by  a  row  of  nails  at  the  SIDE — the  very  point  wheie  a  wood  shingle  is  most  vulnerable. 


Wood  shingles  warp  and 
rot  When  they  warp,  the 
nails  are  loosened  and 
drawn  out  —  when  they 
rot,  the  first  place  to  go  is 
around  the  nails,  the  point 
of  contact  of  wood  and 
metal,  where  the  rust  gets 
its  work  in,  leaving  a  hole 
large  enough  for  the  nail- 


i 


he?d  to  slip  through. 
Without  any  warning,  up 
comes   a   windstorm   end 

—  zip  1  What  happens? 
Off  come  the  warped 
and  loosened  shingles, 
leaving  the  structure 
worthless  and  unprotected 

—  its  contents  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements. 


V. 


Pedlar's  "GEORGE"  Shingles 

are  WIND-PROOF.  They  are  securely  locked  on  FOUR  sides.  As  each  shingle  is  nailed  in 
place,  the  next  shingle  completely  covers  and  protects  the  nailing  flange  from  the  weather.  All 
(our  edges  of  every  shingle  are  concealed  and  securely  fastened.  The  wind  simply  CAN'T  get 
underneath  and  pry  them  loose.  There  is  no  give — no  straining — no  possibility  of  loosening. 
The  side  locks  are  self-draining  and  self-ventilating,  preventing  the  possibility  of  "sweating"  on 
the  underside,  thus  protecting  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  from  moisture. 

A  "  Pedlarized  "  roof  is  lighter  than  cedar — no  heavy  substructure  is  required.  Barns  covered 
with  Pedlar's  "  George "  Shingles,  and  sided  with  Pedlar's  Corrugated. Galvanized  Sheets,  cost 
less  than  if  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  have  the  additional  advantages  of  being  durable,  fireproof, 
lightning-proof  and  rain-proof. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

Write  nowjor  Booklet  "  F.  M.M 

Alto  get  our  quotations  on  Corrugated  Iron  Roofing,  and  Siding,  Brick  and 
S  one  Faced  Sidings,  Corro  Crimp  Roofing,  Silo  Covers,  Culverts,  Eaves 
Trough  and  Conductor  Pipe,  Finials  and  Ornaments,  Metal  Ceilings  — 
anything  and  everything  in  Sheet  Metal.      Address: 


The  Pedlar  People  Limited 


\M 


ESTABLISHED    1861 


Exccu';vti   Office  and   Factories: 


OSHAWA 


CANADA 


Montreal 

Ottawa 


Toronto 

London 


Winnipeg 
Chatham 
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AN  APRIL   PROSPECT 

By  the  Editor 

Xaic  in  April  are  the  vet  sods  turn- 
ing 

Deep  in  thickets  do. the  wind  flowers 
gleam  ; 

Oh,  to  strati  again  in  the  lost  wood- 
land 1 

Miserere-     Leave  mc  to  my  dream. — 

So  the  poet  dreams!  But  April 
is  no  dream  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
the  awakening  time.  Opportunity 
breaks  through  the  wet  sods.  The 
busy  sower's  harvest  is  given  a  big 
promise,  despite  the  demon  of  deso- 
lation that  stalks  over  the  war-rid- 
den farm,  in  the  early  wild-flower's 
care-free  bloom.  It  is  the  time  for 
business.  All  nature  awaits  the 
touch  of  the  farmer. 

A  Man's  Bouquet 

"I  consider  The  Farmer's  Magazine 
sets  the  pace  in  agricultural  litera- 
ture. ...  It  is  helpful,  sugges- 
tive and  a  distinct  tribute  to  the 
grandeur  of  our  profession  of  farm- 
ing."—J.  V.  E.,  Ontario. 

A  Woman's  Appreciation 

"The  articles  published  in  Farmer's 
Magazine  are  always  practical  and 
several  times  have  helped  us  in  pre- 
paring papers  or  debates  for  our 
Institutes  contributing  just  the  in- 
formation we  required." — Mrs.  .1.  J. 
C,  Sash. 

The  above  quotations  from  the 
works  of  subscribers  are  appreci- 
ated by  the  Staff.  It  helps  much  to 
know  that  the  work  being  done  is  of 
helpful  nature  to  the  farm  homes 
of  Canada. 

A  Forecast  of  Articles 

In  Alberta,  the  dairy  cow  shows 
some  remarkable  records  —  the 
scenes  shown  are  most  attractive. 
Our  usual  house-building  article 
will  show  a  hillside  house  and  give 
useful  building  facts. 

The  Women's  Institute  is  the 
greatest  organization  in  Canada. 
We  are  in  close  touch  with  the  latest 
developments  of  the  work  and  each 
issue  contains  material  of  interest 
to  members  in  every  province  of  the 
Dominion.  It  is  the  aim  of  Farm- 
er's Magazine  to  make  the  home  and 
farm  articles  of  such  up-to-date  use- 
fulness that  every  up-to-date  farm 
house  will  be  incomplete  without  the 
Magazine  on  the  table  of  its  living 
room.  Communications  from  farm- 
ers on  all  topics  of  interest  will  be 
welcomed  and  courteously  consid- 
ered. 

Make  the  editors  your  advisors, 
they  are  at  your  service. 
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King  of  Highways 

This  Canada-Made  Goodyear  Tire 


Wherever  you  go,  there  is  one  auto- 
mobile tire  that  stands  out  supreme 
because  of  its  beauty  and  self-evident 
service  features. 

And  wherever  motorists  are  found  in 
greatest  numbers,  there  will  also  be  found 
this  tire,  the  tire  that  has  come  to  rule 
highways — the  Goodyear  tire. 

For  motorists  have  found  Goodyears 
to  be  the  well-balanced  tires — each  part 

Four-Fold  Leadership — 
No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

These  four  are  the  most  com- 
pelling reasons  for  using  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires: 

They  can't  be  rim-cut. 

Countless  blowouts,  due  to 
wrinkled  fabric,  are  saved  by  our 
"On- Air"  cure. 

Loose  tread  risk  is  reduced  60 
per  cent,  in  a  patent  way. 

Punctures  and  skidding  are 
combated,  as  in  no  other  tire,  by 
our  double-thick  All-Weather 
tread.  It  is  efficient,  smooth- 
running,  enduring. 


GOOI^^EAR 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


in  keeping  with  every  other  part;  fabric, 
rubber  and  workmanship  of  the  highest 
quality;  tread  and  "carcass"  correctly 
proportioned  for  greatest  service;  every 
Goodyear  tire  of  master  quality,  regard- 
less of  size. 

They  call  it  the  quality  tire — the  sturdy 
tire.  Men  gravitate  to  it.  And  the 
trouble-savings  which  brought  them  will 
please  you. 

Made  in  Canada 

Exclusive  Goodyear  standards, 
equipment  and  methods  at  our 
Bowmanville,  Ont.,  factory  insure 
you  the  best  that  the  world  af- 
fords. Yet  we  give  you  a  genu- 
ine home  product. 

Every  tire  trouble  is  bringing 
you  nearer  to  Goodyears.  Sooner 
or  later  you  will  come  to  this 
famous  All-Weather  tread,  the 
climax  of  anti-skid,  design  and 
balance. 

Reason  Bids  You 

Find  out  what  safety,  what 
comfort,  what  endurance,  men  are 
getting  from  Goodyear  tires.  Then 
let  your  judgment  tell  you  which 
tire  to  adopt. 

Any  dealer  will  supply  you 
with  Goodyear  No-Eim-Cut  tires. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company   of  Canada,  Limited 

Makers  of  Goodyear  Carriage  Tires 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

For  Sale  by  AH  Dealers 


TWENTY  CENTS  A  COPY 


TWO  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR 
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Building  the  Farm  Highways 

What  Ontario  is  Doing  to  Secure  Permanent  Roads  at  the  Least  Cost  to  the 
People — Farmers  Market  Roads  are  Chief  Concern. 


COUNTY  road  sys- 
tems form  an  inter- 
esting phase  of 
municipal  organization  in 
Ontario.  While  at  the 
present  time  commonly 
associated  with  the  High- 
way Improvement  Act  of 
1901,  county  roads  are 
not  wholly  a  new  depart- 
ure for  the  province. 
The  counties  of  Welling- 
ton, Wentworth  and 
Hastings,  at  the  time  the 
Act  was  passed,  had,  for 
some  years  been  main- 
taining systems  of  county 
roads,  based  very  largely 
on  former  toll  roads  pur- 
chased by  the  counties. 
A  few,  such  as  Middlesex, 
Huron  and  York,  had 
also,  in  part,  constructed 
leading  roads  through 
county  organization. 

By  the  Highway  Im- 
provement Act,  county 
councils  are  authorized 
to  assume,  build  and 
maintain  systems  of  leading  roads  within 
the  county.  Towards  this  work,  the 
province  contributes  one-third  of  the  ex- 
penditure on  construction.  Twenty  coun- 
ties (out  of  a  total  of  thirty-eight  in  the 
province)  are  now  operating  under  this 
Act.  Others  have  been  seriously  consid- 
ering the  step,  and  are  ready  to  adopt 
systems,  but  have  delayed  pending  pro- 
posed measures  of  the  provincial  Govern- 
ment. 

THE  MARKET  ROADS. 

County  control  of  main  market  roads, 
is  sound  in  principle.  Wherever  systems 
of  good  roads  have  been  created — in  Eng- 
land, France,  or  in  the  United  States — it 
is  found  necessary  to  classify  the  roads, 
and  place  them  under  separate  authori- 
ties for  construction  and  maintenance.  It 
is  not  practicable  for  township  organiza- 
tion alone  to  build  and  control  all  roads. 
There  are  various  reasons  why  it  is  ad- 
visable to  divide  the  roads  in  this  way: 


By      W.      A.      McLEAN 

Chief    Engineer    of     Highways    of    Ontario 


A  concrete   truss   bridge   in    Sinicoe   County,    south    of   Collinfrwood 
certainly  an   asset  to  the  county., 


Road-building  is  one  of  Canada's  big  prob- 
lems. The  coming  of  the  motor  car  has 
emphasized  the  need  and  perhaps  necessitated 
it.  At  any  rate,  roads  were  made  for  public 
travel.  They  must  be  kept  up  efficiently  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  and  with  the  upkeep 
charges  coming  in  just  proportion  from  the 
parties  benefiting  the  most.  While  it  is  not 
possible  to  levy  costs  entirely  upon  the  traffic 
over"  them,  there  are  ways  of  financing  good 
roads  without  unjust  burdens  upon  local  prop- 
erty. Market  roads  are  essential  for  farmers, 
and  these  are  given  prominence  by  the  writer, 
who  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  President  of 
the  American  Roadmakers'  Association,  as  well 
as  of  the  Dominion  Good  Roads  Association. 
The  second  Canadian  and  International  Good 
Roads  Convention  meets  in  Toronto  the  third 
week  of  the  month. — Editor. 


1.  It  sets  aside  a  limited  mileage  of 
roads  for  immediate  improvement.  There 
must  be  a  starting  point;  all  the  roads  of 
the  province  cannot  be  built  at  once.  A 
limited  plan  of  roads  is  determined  for 
special  effort,  and  such  as  can  be  com- 


pleted in  a  definite  period, 
say  ten  years. 

2.  Expenditure  can  be 
concentrated  on  substan- 
tial construction.  If  roads 
are  all  under  one  body, 
such  as  a  township  coun- 
cil, the  mileage  is  too 
great  to  cover  in  a 
definite  period,  so  the  ex- 
penditure is  scattered 
over  all  roads  in  small 
amounts,  and  little  or 
nothing  of  a  permanent 
kind  is  accomplished. 

3.  Roads  can  be  built  to 
suit  the  traffic  over  them. 
Roads  forming  a  county 
system  should  be  so  se- 
lected as  to  location  that 
they  will  serve  all  parts 
of  the  county.  They  thus 
become  the  trunk  roads 
of  the  locality  in  reaching 
local  markets  and  ship- 
ping points,  and  can  be 
adequately  built  to  serve 
effectively  the  greater 
traffic  on  a  uniform  plan. 

4.  Continuous  routes  are  provided  for 
the  heaviest  traffic  of  the  locality.  Under 
township  control  roads  are  improved  in 
disjointed  patches,  usually  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  worst  places  first — but 
neglecting  the  needs  of  traffic,  which 
means  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest 
number. 

5.  Township  councils  are  relieved  from 
the  cost  of  maintaining  roads  of  heavy 
traffic,  and  can  consequently  spread  their 
expenditure  more  effectively  over  the 
greater  mileage  of  roads  carrying  light 
traffic. 

6.  Adequate  outfits  of  road  machinery 
can  be  provided  such  as  townships,  work- 
ing separately,  could  not  supply. 

7.  A  better  class  of  supervision  and 
workmanship  can  be  had  growing  out  of 
continuous  employment  and  experience. 

8.  Just  as  superior  construction  can  be 
had  under  county  control,  so  can  better 
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matntenanee  bf  prodded,  and  largely  for 

tame  reasons. 

9.   />;  (i  general  sense,  tAe  roust  met  ion 

of  substantial  roads,  is  too  big  a  task  for 

many  township  councils,  to  organize  and 


The  ro:nl   drag  does   much   to   keep  dirt    roads 

shape.    This  is  a  Welland  County  scene 

finance.  Township  councils  are  too  close 
to  ratepayers;  are  too  subject  to  personal 
influence  and  the  consideration  of  votes. 
County  coiutcils  are  not  icholly  immune 
(nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be) 
but  they  are  one  step  farther  from  influ- 
ences such  as  tend  to  inferior  and  scat- 
tered icork. 

The  principle  underlying  the  creation 
of  county  road  systems,  as  previously 
stated,  is  sound.  It  is  sound  both  in  theory 
and  practice.  With  little  exception,  the 
only  substantial  progress  in  road  con- 
struction to-day  is  being  made  under 
county  road  systems.  Where  roads  are 
wholly  under  township  control  the  com- 
plaint is  general  that  they  are  growing 
worse  rather  than  better. 

County  road  management,  it  is  true,  is 
not  always  above  criticism.  No  merely 
human  organization  can  be  perfect.  As 
a  rule  some  experience  is  needed  to  show 
what  organization  is  needed,  why  it  is 
needed,  and  what  it  should  accomplish. 
Changing  conditions  develop  new  require- 
ments. There  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
perfection.  The  county  road  system  how- 
ever offers  opportunity  for  a  good  and 
effective  organization  and  should  be 
moulded  with  a  progressive  spirit. 

ROADS  ASSUMED  BY  COUNTY. 

There  is  some  misconception  as  to  the 
roads  which  should  be  included  in  a  coun- 
ty system.  County  systems  do  not  mean 
that  they  shall  be  composed  of  a  few 
routes  through  the  county  from  east  to 
west  and  north  to  south.  Nor  should  they 
be  made  up  of  former  county  roads  or 
toll  roads  built  for  the  through  traffic  of 
half  a  century  ago. 

Present-day  requirements  should  be 
considered.  County  road  systems  should 
comprise  the  local  market  roads,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  make  a  series  of  through 
routes.  They  should  be  the  main  roads 
for  farm  traffic,  usually  radiating  from 
local  markets  and  shipping  points.  More 
often  than  not,  they  should  be  at  right 
angles  to  lines  of  railways  rather  than 
parallel  to  the  railways.  They  are  the 
roads  on  which  farmers  should  concen- 
trate their  expenditure  for  their  own 
traffic — not  for  the  traffic  of  automobiles. 
The   county  road   systems   are   paid   for 


largely  by  the  fanners,  and  the  provincial 
grant  to  county  roads  is  intended  to  aid 
i)i  the  construction  of  leading  farm  roads 
such  as  the  farmers  themselves  wish  to 
build. 

The  roads  commonly  built 
under  county  road  systems 
are  not  necessarily  expensive. 
They  are  usually  gravel  roads, 
or  broken-stone  roads,  well 
graded  and  drained — such  as 
serve  the  needs  of  farm  traf- 
fic. Preferably  material  of  the 
locality,  gravel  or  broken 
stone,  is  used.  If  there  is  no 
local  material  and  it  has 
to  be  brought  in  by  rail  the 
cost  is  greater — but  is  shared 
by  the  province. 

A    number    of    districts   in 
Ontario,   such  as  portions  of 
York,  Peel,  Halton,  Welland, 
Essex  and  Kent,  have  no  local 
material  for  roadmaking.    In 
such    cases    an    entirely    new 
load  must  be  built,  often  on  a  clay  sub- 
soil, and  freight  rates  on  stone  must  be 
added — all   tending   to   higher   cost,   and 
amounting  to  from  $4,000  to  $7,000  per 
mile. 

In  other  districts,  however,  such  as 
Frontenac,  Lanark  or  Hastings,  there  is 
an  abundant  supply  of  stone  on  or  close 
to  the  road  and  frequently  the  task  is  one 
of  regrading  and  putting  a  surface  over 
an  old  stone  or  macadam  road.  In  such 
cases,  a  cost  of  $2,500  or  $3,500  per  mile 
is  an  ordinary  expenditure. 

Certain  districts,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  gravel.  Many 
of  the  roads  have  been  graveled  from  time 
to  time  and  a  good  foundation  has  been 
made.  In  such  cases,  the  wo'*k  usually 
consists  of  removing  sod  shoulders,  im- 
proving the  drainage,  and  adding  a  new 
surface  of  gravel — costing  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  per  mile  for  substantial  work 
suited  to  local  traffic. 

A  standard  form  of  construction  con- 
sists of  an  earth  grade,  twenty-four  feet 
between  shoulders,  outside  of  which  are 
the  open  drains.  In  the  centre  of  the  grade 
is  placed,  for  a  "single  track"  road,  gravel 
or  stone  to  a  width  of  ten  feet,  and  a  depth 
varying  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  accord- 
ing to  the  traffic,  subsoil  and  existing 
foundation.  Good  grading  and 
drainage  are  of  first  import- 
ance. The  load  should  be 
rolled  with  a  ten-ton  steam 
roller  to  comDlete  for  traffic. 
(If  the  road  is  on  an  import- 
ant line  of  through  traffic,  or 
adjacent  to  a  city,  the  earth 
grade  should  be  twenty-seven 
feet  wide  instead  of  twenty- 
four;  and  provision  made  for 
a  "double-track"  of  gravel  or 
stone,  eighteen  feet  wide. 
This,  however,  is  rarely  neces- 
sary. A  single  track  of  metr' 
ten  feet  wide  may  first  be  laid, 
and  later  widened  to  eighteen 
feet  as  traffic  increases). 

As  previously  stated  a  com- 
promise, a  union  of  the  two 
affords  a  reasonable  and  sound  method 
of  finance  such  as  will  not  retard  neces- 
sary progress,  will  permit  proper  main- 
tenance, will  not  unduly  burden  the  pres- 
ent  or   future,    and    will    not    create   an 


objectionably  large  municipal  debt.  By 
meeting  part  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion by  an  annual  levy,  and  part  by 
the  issue  of  debentures,  the  most  satis- 
factory results  can  be  attained.  Just 
what  part  should  be  met  by  the  issue  of 
debentures  may  be  estimated  from  several 
standpoints  such  as: — (1)  The  perma- 
nent part  of  the  work;  (2)  The  ultimate 
cost  of  maintenance;  (3)  The  annual 
sum  which  the  county  can  raise  by  direct 
tax. 

(1)  Certain  parts  of  the  work  may  lie 
considered  permanent,  such  as  concrete 
bridges,  grading,  hill-cutting  and  drain- 
age, The  cost  (if  such  permanent  con- 
struction may  be  estimated,  and  raised  by 
the  issue  of  debentures;  while  a  further 
amount  to  construct,  maintain  and  meet 
the  annual  payments  on  the  debentures 
may    lie    met    by    annual    levy. 

(2)  The  ultimate  cost  of  maintenance 
may  be  estimated  and,  together  with  the 
annual  payment  on  debentures,  this  sunt 
may  be  raised  as  soon  as  the  county  sys- 
tem is  assumed.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
fo-  the  lirst  few  years  is  small,  and  the 
difference  can  conveniently  be  put  iuto 
construction,  to  be  supplemented  as  needed 
by  funds  raised  by  the  issue  of  deben- 
tures. As  maintenance  costs  increase,  a 
iargei  amount  will  be  needed  from  the 
debenture  fund- but  the  total  debt  need 
he   comparatively   small. 

(3)  In  case  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  I  lie  people  permits,  a  still  larger  sum 
that  is  ultimately  needed  for  maintenance 
may  be  raised  when  the  system  is  first 
assumed,  thereby  still  further  reducing 
the   necessary   debenture  debt. 

ANY    FARM    COULD   STAND    $1.80    TAX. 

Alarming  statements  are  made  from 
time  to  time  as  to  the  cost  and  debt  accru- 
ing from  county  road  systems. 

Where  debentures  are  issued  an  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  cost  may  be  of  ser- 
vice, as  there  is  frequent  misunderstand- 
ing in  this  regard.  Of  a  total  expenditure 
of  $150,000  on  a  county  road  system,  the 
province  contributes  $50,000,  and  the 
county  is  required  to  raise  $100,000.  The 
annual  payment  to  be  made  by  the  county 
on  $100,000  extended  over  a  period  of 
thirty  years  at  4  per  cent,  interest  is 
$5,783. 

In  counties  of  approximately  $10,000,- 
000  assessment,  such  as  Welland,  Lincoln, 
Brant,  Dufferin  or  Haldimand  an  annual 
payment  of  $5,783  would  necessitate  a  tax 
rate  of  less  than  six-tenths  of  a  mill.  This 
on  a  farm  assessed  at  $3,000  would  be  a 
tax  of  $1.80  yearly. 

In  counties  of  about  $15,000,000  assess- 


On   the  Pelham-Thorold  townline,  Niagara.     Such  roads 
are   too   common    in   Ontario. 


ment,  such  as  Carleton,  Hastings,  Nor- 
folk, Prescott  and  Russell,  Renfrew,  Vic- 
toria, an  annual  payment  of  $5,783  would 
require  a  tax  rate  of  less  than  two-fifths 
Continued  on  Page  72. 
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Most  of  the  Arguments  for  Rural  School  Consolidation  Fall  Down  in  Ontario 
—  The  Case  of  Oro — Moral  and  Economic  Evils  in  Manitoba  Condemned. 

It  is  essential  that  (ill  the  arguments  pro  and  con  for  the  better  schooling  of  our  rural  district*  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
all  readers  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine.  The  movement  for  better  school  accommodation,  for  better  instruction,  for  better  rural 
>(«■!»/  life,  is  going  on  and  it  must  break  somewhere,  somehow.  Many  people  believe  that  consolidated  schools  irill  solve  the 
trouble.  Others,  like  Mr.  Drury,  who  admit  the  good  features  of  the  plan  and  Vie  possibility  of  much  good  in  congested  areas. 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  general  application  of  the  principle  to  rural  Canada.  His  reasoning  is  almost  unanswerable.  The  ideal 
country  school  manned  by  a  well-paid  teacher  would  mean  much  to  rural  localities.  For  other  articles,  note  Inspector  Lee's  article 
in   the  January,  and  J.  A.   Carlyle's   in   the  February  numbers   of   this    year. — Editou. 


ABOUT  a  year  ago  I  wrote  an  article 
for  this  magazine  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  of  supreme  interest 
to  me  for  years,  and  in  which  as  time  goes 
on,  my  interest  is  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing — the  rural  school.  In  that 
article  I  ventured  to  point  out  certain  de- 
fects which  I  believed  exist  in  the  rural 
school  as  we  find  it  at  the  present  time, 
and  to  suggest  certain  remedies.  For  the 
thoughts  advanced  in  that  article  I  make 
no  apology.  They  were  my  own,  gathered 
from  my  experience  as  child,  boy  and 
man  in  a  rural  community,  and  from  a 
somewhat  extended  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  study  other  rural  communities, 
and  the  rural  population,  over  most  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Two  at  least  of  the 
ideas  set  forth  in  that  article  struck  fire. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
article,  I  received  a  number  of  letters, 
most  of  them  personal,  with  a  few  pub- 
lished in  local  papers,  protesting  against 
my  proposition  that  there  should  be  a 
minimum  salary  for  rural  school  teachers 
of  $1,000,  which  I  had  made  with  the 
thought  that  this  salary  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  attract  men  to  the  profession 
who  would  be  permanent,  and  who  would 
become  real  leaders  in  the 
rural  communities.  In  spite 
of  the  protests  received,  I 
have  been  unable  to  change 
my  mind  in  this  matter.  The 
present  salaries  are  insuf- 
ficient to  attract  any  better 
service  than  that  of  the 
young  and  inexperienced 
girls  who  now  fill  the  posi- 
tions, and  while  we  may 
freely  admit  that  these  are 
doing  careful  and  conscienti- 
ous work  in  mose  cases,  we 
can  never  expect  from  them 
that  permanency  and  experi- 
ence which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  best  work,  or  that  local 
leadership  which  the  more 
mature  male  teacher  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  exer- 
cised with  such  good  results, 
particularly  to  the  young 
men  of  the  country  neigh- 
borhoods. And  if  the  perma- 
nent male  teacher  is  neces- 
sary to  the  best  results,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  at 
least  $1,000. 

In  one  of  our  largest  Prot- 
estant churches  there  is  now 
a  great  effort  to  raise  the 
minimum  salaries  of  mini- 
sters to  that  point,  and  this  w.   Ernest 
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suppoit  in  both  town  and  country.  If 
this  salary  be  a  necessity  for  the 
ministry,  who  in  addition  receive  a  free 
furnished  house,  with  taxes  paid,  as  well 
as  superannuation  and  several  other  bene- 
fits, and  who  confessedly  are  not  engaging 
in  their  work  for  anything  they  can  make 
out  of  it,  but  because  they  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  duty,  is  not  the  same  sum  at  least, 
necessary  to  the  teacher,  who  receives 
nothing  beyond  this,  who  should  be  a  man 
of  quite  as  much  ability  and  force,  and 
who  besides,  is  a  mere  layman,  actuated 
first  of  all  by  the  mundane  necessity  of 
making  a  living?  Nevertheless,  this,  to 
me,  reasonable  proposition  roused  con- 
siderable opposition  among  those  to  whom 
economy  and  not  efficiency  is  the  main 
object. 

THE   CONSOLIDATED    PROGRESSIVES. 

But,  having  run  my  vessel  into  the 
Scylla  of  the  wrath  of  those  to  whom  pro- 
gression means  little,  I  was  not  more  for- 
tunate in  escaping  Charybdis  in  the  form 
of  the  displeasure  of  the  progressives, 
whom  I  had  offended  by  stating  my  rea- 
sons for  believine:  that  the  consolidate-! 
school  was  not  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 


C.    Drury,    B..S.A.,    sou    of   the    Hon.    Chas.    Drur 
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culty.  Mr.  Richard  Lees,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  know  slightly, 
and  whom  I  greatly  respect,  as  well  for 
his  ability  as  for  his  public  spirit,  replied 
in  a  well-known  farm  paper  of  this  prov- 
ince, with  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
rather  stinging  criticisms  of  my  position. 
The  same  gentleman,  in  an  excellent  arti- 
cle contributed  to  Christmas  Farmer's 
Magazine,  set  forth  his  position  more 
fully,  and  argued  at  length  in  favor  of  the 
consolidated  rural  school.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  am  not  yet 
convinced,  if,  instead  of  abandoning  my 
vessel,  which  has  received  such  rough 
usage,  I  endeavor  to  steer  it  safely 
through  the  conflicting  whirlpools  of  opin- 
ions into  which  I  have  run.  In  the  pres- 
ent article  I  shall  attempt  to  examine 
more  fully  the  question  of  the  consolidated 
school,  and  to  give  at  some  length  my  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  this  does  not  give 
the  solution  of  the  rural  school  question, 
at  least  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

And  first,  let  us  define  the  consolidated 
school.  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  for  the 
purnoses  of  this  discussion,  that  the  union 
of  two  small  sections,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  two-roomed  school  in  place  of 
two  one-roomed  schools, 
forms  a  consolidation.  This 
may  be  frequently,  locally 
advisable,  but  the  result  is 
not  a  consolidated  school,  in 
the  terms  of  this  discussion. 
The  rural  consolidated 
school,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  as  it  is  accepted  by  its 
advocates,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  sufficient  rural 
school  sections  to  give  us  a 
school  comparable  to  the 
usual  type  of  town  school — 
a  graded  school,  with  five  or 
six  teachers,  and  an  up-to- 
date  equipment.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  assured  by  a  pub- 
lic school  inspector  who  has 
given  some  thought  to  the 
question,  and  who  has  had 
large  experience  both  as  an 
inspector  and  as  a  teacher, 
that  to  obtain  the  full  mea- 
sure of  the  benefits  of  a 
graded  school,  eight  or  ten 
teachers  would  be  required. 
It  must  be  plain  to  everyone 
that,  if  we  consolidate  at  all, 
it  must  be  carried  at  once  to 
the  point  where  the  highest 
efficiency  will  result —  a 
partial   consolidation   to   be 
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wasteful.  In  the  process  we  must  step  at 
once  from  the  local  one  or  two-roomed 
school  to  the  complete,  up-to-date,  graded 
school,  with  from  six  to  ten  teachers  and 
from  200  to  400  enrolled  pupils.  Anything 
less  than  this  will  be  inefficient  and  waste- 
ful. This,  then,  is  the  sort  of  school  we 
are  discussing. 

Now.  let  us  see  how  this  works  out,  and 
in  discussing  this  aspect  of  the  case,  I 
wish  to  present  the  conditions  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar,  because  in  so  doing 
I  am  less  likely  to  arrive  at  false  con- 
clusions. 

CONSIDER  ORO. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  township 
of  Oro,  in  the  county  of  Simcoe,  my  native 
township.  Oro  is,  I  think,  an  average  agri- 
cultural township.  There  is  no  unoccupied 
waste  land  such  as  in  many  townships 
would  complicate  the  working  out  of  con- 
solidation. All  the  land  is  occupied,  and 
with  an  area  of  126  square  miles  it  has 
a  population  of  3,300,  purely  agricultural. 
In  this  township  we  have  eighteen  schools, 
with  twenty-one  teachers,  and  754  chil- 
dren from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age — 
the  ages  that  would  be  handled  in  a  thor- 
oughly up-to-date  consolidated  school. 
From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  apparent 
that  if  we  make  even  a  very  small  graded 
school  our  unit  of  consolidation,  we  cannot 
have  more  than  three  such  schools,  with 
less  than  200  pupils  in  each,  and  from  five 
to  seven  teachers.  Now,  our  present 
eighteen  schools  serve  126  square  miles. 
That  is,  there  is  an  average  of  less  than 
seven  square  miles  in  each  section.  As- 
suming that  the  schools  are  placed  in  the 
centre  of  each  section  we  find  that  the 
longest  distance  that  any  pupil  will  have 
to  come  to  school  will  be  about  two  and  a 
half  miles.  In  practice  we  find  that  very 
few  pupils  have  to  travel  anything  like 
this  distance. 

Our  three  consolidated  schools  would 
each  serve  an  area  of  forty-two  square 
miles.  Assuming  that  each  of  these  would 
be  a  perfect  square,  the  most  favorable 
assumption  possible,  and  one  which  in 
practice  could  not  be  realized,  we  find  that 
each  of  these  consolidated  sections  con- 
sists of  a  square  with  a  side  of  six  and  a 
half  miles.  Again  placing  the  school 
building  in  the  centre  of  this  section,  we 
find  that  the  pupils  on  the  outer  corners 
of  these  sections  will  need  to  be  brought 
at  least  seven  miles  in  the  school  vans, 
even  by  the  most  direct  routes.  But  in 
practice  we  would  find  it  impossible  to 
follow  the  most  direct  routes.  We  must 
remember  that  our  country  is  divided  by 
concession  lines  and  cross-roads,  into 
blocks.  People  live  on  all  these  roads,  and 
since  it  is  physically  impossible  that  chil- 
dren should  be  required  to  walk  half  a 
mile  and  then  wait  in  the  cold  of  a 
northern  winter,  without  shelter,  for  a 
van.  our  vans  will  have  practically  to 
circle  every  block  in  the  section.  That  will 
mean  that  some  of  the  vans  will  have  to 
travel  eight  or  even  ten  miles,  before  all 
their  children  are  delivered. 

LONG  DRIVES FIRST  DIFFICULTY. 

This  long  drive  presents  to  my  mind 
the  first  and  most  insuperable  difficulty  in 
the  problem  of  consolidation.  It  was 
brought  to  my  notice  in  a  very  practical 
way  a  few  years  ago.   I  was  in  the  neigh- 
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"We  must  see  to  it  that  there  is 
within  reach  of  every  country  boy 
and  girl  an  opportunity  for  a  sound 
elementary  and  secondary  school 
training;  that  the  rural  family  be 
protected  in  its  health  against  the 
ravages  of  insects  and  of  disease; 
that  the  load  be  lifted  in  some 
measure  from  the  struggling  women 
of  the  farm,  and  that  the  wholesome 
social  attractions  of  life  be  made 
more  freely  to  abound.  Any  ex- 
penditure of  effort  or  money  in  this 
direction  will  not  be  a  burden  but  an 
investment,  and  with  such  protec- 
tion the  farmers  of  this  nation  need 
not  fear  the  competition  of  the 
world  and  the  nation  need  not  fear 
for  its  permanency." 

— U.S.  Secretary  Houston. 


borhood  of  Guelph,  on  Farmers'  Institute 
work,  and  as  we  returned  from  an  after- 
noon meeting  at  some  distance  from  the 
city,  we  met  at  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  one  of  the  vans  of  the  Macdonald 
Consolidated  School,  with  children  still 
to  be  delivered  at  their  homes.  This  must, 
to  any  thinking  mind  present  an  impos- 
sible condition,  and  it  is  one  which  appar- 
ently cannot  be  overcome. 

I  was  rather  surprised  in  reading  Mr. 
Lees'  excellent  article,  to  find  that  Mani- 
toba was  held  up  to  us  as  the  bright  and 
shining  light  in  Canada,  at  least,  of  edu- 
cational advancement  in  this  direction. 
In  view  of  both  recent  and  former  revela- 
tions of  the  condition  of  Manitoba  educa- 
tionally, I  had  been  inclined  to  ask,  "Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  it?"  There- 
fore, I  was  not  prepared  to  be  told,  not 
only  that  Manitoba  was  not  a  laggard  in 
education,  but  was  actually  leading  the 
rest  of  Canada  in  the  only  real  solution 
of  rural  education — "Sixty  consolidated 
rural  schools,  and  the  number  is  rapidly 
increasing."  But  "far  fields  are  green," 
and  probably  neither  Mr.  Lees  nor  I  can 
speak  from  first-hand  experience  of  Mani- 
toba consolidated  schools.  I  have,  how- 
ever, a  letter  before  me  now,  written  by 
one  who  has  direct  personal  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  there.  It  is  not  per- 
missible for  me  here  to  reveal  the  writer, 
but  if  Mr.  Lees  so  desires  I  will  show  it  to 
him.  This  writer,  while  believing  in  the 
principle,  tells  of  some  of  the  working  out 
of  consolidation  in  Manitoba.  Speaking  of 
the  difficulty  I  have  first  mentioned,  the 
long  drives  involved,  she  says: 

"One  of  the  outlying  families  of 
S.S.B.  is  ten  miles  from  school.  Three 
little  girls  have  to  be  ready  for  the 
van  at  7  a.m.  every  school  morning, 
even  Manitoba  winter  mornings. 
They  are  wakened  from  sleep  in  the 
dark,  are  unable,  of  course,  to  eat 
breakfast,  have  to  walk  one-quarter 
or  one-half  a  mile  from  the  house  to 
the  road  to  meet  the  van,  often  wad- 
ing through  snow.  Their  feet  and 
skirts  become  damp,  and  in  that  con- 
dition they  begin  to  ride  ten  miles. 
Then  if  the  team  comes  to  a  big  drift 
or  otherwise  bad  piece  of  road,  the 


children  have  all  to  get  out  of  the 
van  and  walk  through.    When  they 
reach  school  and  enter  a  warm  room, 
they  are  ready  to  go  to  sleep.  At  noon 
they  have  cold  lunch,  and  do  not  reach 
home  again  till  after  6  p.m.  too  tired 
to  eat  dinner,  and  have  to  go  to  bed 
early  to  be  up  for  the  van  next  day. 
Life  for  both  parents  and  children  is 
just  a  burden.  The  father  cannot  sell 
or  rent  his  farm  because  when  it  is 
so  far  from  school  nobody  wants  it." 
But  you  say,  how  is  it,  if  this  is  the 
case,  these  schools  are  growing  in  num- 
bers   in    Manitoba.      Another    quotation 
from  the  same  letter  throws  some  light 
on  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

"If  three  (or  some  small  number) 
ratepayers  in  each  of  the  neighbor- 
ing sections  desire,  a  vote  shall  be 
taken  on  the  question.  If  there  is  a 
village  in  and  near  the  boundary  of 
one  of  these,  containing  the  school, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  rate- 
payers in  the  adjoining  sections,  liv- 
ing within  easy  reach  of  that  village 
school,  will  be  glad  to  agree  to  con- 
solidation, while  the  outlying  rate- 
payers have  no  voice  in  the  matter  at 
all.  If  a  new  school  is  to  be  built  the 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  decide 
the  site.  The  majority  is  decided  by 
the  villagers  who  choose  the  site  in 
the  village." 

DEFECTS  IN   MANITOBA. 

From  the  foregoing  quotations  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Manitoba  consolidated 
schools  have  defects  in  their  working  out, 
which  amounts  almost  to  barbarity  to- 
ward the  children  involved.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  in  Ontario  condi- 
tions would  be  much  better.  I  have  seen 
them  almost  as  bad  in  the  model  consolida- 
tion near  Guelph.  Further,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  movement,  so  far  as  Manitoba 
is  concerned,  emanates  from  the  village 
rather  than  from  the  open  country. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked 
in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  bringing 
children  to  school  in  vans.  For  instance, 
let  us  take  Mr.  Lees'  claims  for  the 
system : 

"The  children  get  to  school  dry, 
comf©rtable,  fresh  and  fit  for  study 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  health 
of  the  pupils  is  better,  owing  to  free- 
dom from  wet  feet,  damp  clothing, 
etc." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  claim  of  better 
health  is  wholly  without  foundation.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  vans  to  call  at  the 
door  for  the  children  and  forty  rods 
through  snow  or  rain  is  quite  as  liable  to 
produce  damp  clothing  or  wet  feet  as  is  a 
mile.  The  conditions  pictured  in  Manitoba 
certainly  do  not  tend  to  health,  and  we 
could  not  avoid  repeating  them  here. 
Nearly  everyone  who  has  traveled 
through  Ontario  has  had  some  experience 
with  vans;  and  if  a  more  efficient  means  of 
getting  a  cold  can  be  found  I  should  like 
to  see  it.  Speaking  from  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended experience  of  both,  I  would  rather 
walk  two  miles  than  ride  one  mile  in  a 
closed  van,  with  its  foul  air,  drafts  and 
noise,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inclination  to 
seasickness  which  riding  in  a  closed 
vehicle  gives  to  many,  and  particularly 
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to  children.  Again,  what  injury  does  a 
walk  of  one  or  two  miles  do  any  child? 
Does  not  the  child  need,  for  robust  de- 
velopment, a  good  deal  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise? Where  in  the  "van"  scheme  of 
things  is  he  to  get  it?  Leaving  home  on 
the  average  at  8  a.m.  and  not  getting 
home  again  till  5  p.m.  he  has  no  chance 
for  it  at  home,  and  I  fancy  it  would  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  consolidated  schools  to 
atone  for  the  loss  of  this  hour,  night  and 
morning  in  the  open  air. 

Equally  without  foundation  is  the 
claim  that  "degrading  moral  influences 
are  avoided  in  the  security  of  the  properly 
controled  van."  This  might  be  true  if 
the  drivers  of  the  vans  were  men  of  the 
highest  moral  character,  and  exceedingly 
good  disciplinarians,  though  even  then 
their  task  would  be  somewhat  difficult  for 
"Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do,"  and  the  score  or  so  of  chil- 
dren confined  in  absolute  idleness  of  body 
and  mind,  would  not  be  the  easiest  lot  to 
control,  even  for  the  trained  disciplin- 
arian. And  could  we  reasonably  expect 
men  of  high  moral  standards  and  the 
requisite  force  of  character  to  be  attracted 
to  the  job  of  van-driving.  Men  of  the  type 
of  the  ordinary  stage  driver,  would  scarce- 
ly do.  Is  there  not  quite  as  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren in  regard  to  morals  would  be  worse 
in  the  vans  than  it  now  is,  as  there  is  to 
suppose  that  it  would  be  better? 

These  difficulties  of  transportation  pre- 
sent, to  my  mind,  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  working  out  of  the  plan  of  the  con- 
solidated school,  but  there  is  another  dif- 
ficulty almost  as  great — the  cost.  To  use 
Mr.  Lees  own  words:  "Experience  has 
shown  that  they  cost  between  fifty  and  a 
hundred  per  cent,  more,  but  what  of 
that?"  But,  though  Mr.  Lees  discusses  the 
subject  in  this  airy  manner,  it  is  not  dis- 
posed of.  The  rural  population  is  already 
overburdened  with  taxation,  and  every 
addition  counts.  It  is  not  answering  the 
question  to  say  as  Mr.  Lees  claims,  that 
they  spend  more  for  tobacco  than  they  do 
on  education.  I  very  much  doubt  the 
figures,  and  would  certainly  require  more 
than  the  evidence  of  one  local  storekeeper 
before  I  would  believe.  But,  even  if  it 
were  true,  it  is  also 
true  that  our  farm- 
ing population  is  the 
most  frugal  class  we 
have,  and  that  with 
the  utmost  frugality 
and  industry  they 
find  it  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet.  To 
increase  the  cost  of 
their  school  system 
would  be  to  add  to 
their  already  heavy 
burdens,  unless,  as  I 
believe  should  be 
done,  the  whole  prov- 
ince were  made  to 
provide  the  funds. 
And  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  cost  would 
be  even  higher  than 
this? 

Reverting  again  to 
the  township  of  Oro, 
which  we  took  as  an 
example.    There  are 


at   present  twenty-one  teachers.    If  we 
make  the  three  consolidations  which  we 
considered,  the  same  number  of  teachers 
would  be  required  for  even  small  graded 
schools.    There  would  be  no  saving  here, 
unless    salaries    were    cut    down,    which 
would    result  in    an    inferior   quality  of 
teacher.    Then,  there  would  be  quite  as 
many  van-drivers  as  teachers  and  their 
cost  would  be   even   greater.    Referring 
again  to  our  Manitoba  letter,  we  find: 
"The  driver  of  one  of  the  vans  gets 
per  year  for  conveying  seven 
pupils  to  school,  this  being  over  fifty 
cents  a  piece  per  day  for  transporta- 
tion only." 

Of  course  this  cost  is  high  for  Ontario, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  for  each  man 
would  be  greater  here  than  in  Manitoba. 
But  even  here  it  would  be  impossible  to 
secure  a  man  and  team  for  less  than  $600 
per  year,  and  he  could  haul  no  more  than 
twenty  pupils.  At  this  rate,  the  van  ser- 
vice would  cost  more  than  the  teaching,  so 
that  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  it  is  now.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  change  would  necessitate 
the  abandonment  of  the  present  school 
buildings,  which  would  be  largely  wasted. 
The  new  buildings  would  cost  at  least  as 
much  as  the  old.  This  would  mean  the 
investment  of  at  least  double  the  capital. 
These  added  costs,  in  a  country  where 
credit  is  already  shaken,  are  not  to  be  set 
aside  lightly. 

NOT  GOOD  SOCIALLY. 

There  is  another  claim  advanced  by  the 
supporters  of  the  consolidated  school 
which  it  seems  to  me  is  quite  without 
foundation.  That  is  that  "the  school  be- 
comes a  community  centre  for  social  and 
intellectual  development  to  an  extent  that 
has  never  been  possible  under  the  present 
system."  That,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is 
exactly  what  would  not  happen.  Distance 
in  the  country,  counts  to  an  even  greater 
degree  than  in  town.  The  neighborhood 
is  limited  to  a  tract  within  easy  walking 
or  driving  distance  of  its  centre.  People 
in  the  country  rarely  come  more  than  two 
miles  to  church  or  club  or  social  gather- 
ing. The  reason  is  plain.  After  a  hard 
day's  work,  such  as  is  done  by  most  peo- 


THE  ATMOSPHERE  IS  WHAT  COUNTS. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Foght,  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  an  address  on  "The  Rural  School  in  its 
Relation  to  Agriculture,"  delivered  at  the  Farmers'  National  Congress  of  the 
United  States,   describes   a  Danish  rural  school   in   the   following   words : 

"What  marked  this  Danish  school  as  essentially  rural  was  its  atmosphere, 
chiefly,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  work  was  rooted  in  the  soil.  In  one  corner  on 
a  xhelf  I  saw  a  milk  tester  which  was  daily  used;  there  were  implements  for 
cookery;  on  the  ivalls  were  feeding  charts  and  screens  for  seed-testing.  A 
sm.all  chemical  and  agricultural  laboratory  and  all  such  other  instruments  as 
are  necessary  in  a  real  farm  school  completed  the  list.  But  while  the  school 
taught  the  things  necessary  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  love  the  soil,  preparing 
them  for  the  work  in  the  higher  agricultural  schools,  the  universal  elements 
of  education,  nevertheless,  held  first  place.  In  the  rapid  evolution  from  the 
retarded  one-teacher  school  towards  the  real  farm  schools  in  our  country 
there  is  one  danger  to  be  feared.  It  is  this,  that  now  as  we  begin  to  emphasize 
agriculture,  houscliold  economics,  music,  manual  training  and  other  things, 
we  may  neglect  the  fundamental  elements  which,  after  all,  lie  at  the  basis 
of  every  education.  Never  did  I  see  a  school  in  which  the  mother  tongue  was 
taught  so  well  as  in  the  rural  school  in  Denmark.  Never  did  I  see  a  school 
where  history  and  geography  and  the  elementary  sciences  were  taught 
so  well." 


pie  on  farms,  it  is  a  real  labor  to  drive 
three  or  four  miles  to  a  gathering  of  any 
sort;  and  after  the  meeting  has  ended,  to 
drive  home  and  stable  and  care  for  a 
horse,  eats  far  into  a  night  which  is  al- 
ready too  short  for  necessary  sleep.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  fine  buildings  of  the 
consolidated  school  would  be  used  by  those 
who  were  close  at  hand,  but  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  section  would  never  see  them 
in  this  function.  Anyone  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  rural  conditions  must  know 
of  small  groups  here  and  there,  who  are 
too  far  from  church  and  school  to  have 
these  influences  enter  into  their  lives,  and 
who,  as  a  result  sink  to  a  lower  plane  of 
life  than  that  of  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors  who  are  close  to  these  civilizing 
influences.  If  that  is  the  case,  with  the 
present  comparatively  small  school  sec- 
tions, how  much  more  would  it  be  true  of 
the  larger  sections  required  for  con- 
solidation? 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
consolidated  school  will  give  a  better 
equipment  and  a  more  perfect  educational 
machine  than  the  one-roomed  school. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  should  do 
more  perfect  work.  But  is  there  not  a 
danger,  even  in  the  modern  tendency  to 
more  perfect  organization  and  machin- 
ery? Is  it  not  possible  that  we  may  place 
too  great  emphasis  on  organization  and 
too  little  on  the  influence  of  personality? 
It  is  quite  certain  that  while  the  graded 
school  gains  immensely  in  organization, 
it  loses  in  the  possibility  of  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher  over  the  child. 
In  such  a  school  as  we  are  considering,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  teacher,  in  the 
single  year  which  the  child  would  take  in 
passing  through  each  grade,  to  really  be- 
come acquainted  with  him,  much  less  with 
the  conditions  of  his  home  life  or  his  par- 
ents. This  close  acquaintance  of  teacher 
and  pupil  found  in  the  one-roomed  coun- 
try school,  has  always  been  a  great  source 
of  strength.  We  all  know  instances  where 
a  teacher  of  such  a  school,  working  in  a 
little  country  neighborhood  where  he 
knows  everyone  and  everyone  knows  him, 
and  where  he  has  been  a  real  part  of  the 
life  of  the  neighborhood,  has  been  an  in- 
spiration and  a  force  in  the  life  of  his 
pupils  in  a  way  which 
could  not  be  possible 
in  a  more  highly  or- 
ganized school,  where 
the  mutual  know- 
ledge of  teacher  and 
pupil  is  less,  and 
where  there  must  be 
a  wider  gap  between 
them.  The  one- 
roomed  school  has 
advantages  of  its 
own,  which  at  its 
best,  may  be  quite  as 
great  as  those  ob- 
tained in  the  graded 
school  through  or- 
ganization. It  is  not 
wise  to  compare  the 
one-roomed  school  at 
its  worst,  as  we  now 
find  it,  with  the 
graded  school  at  its 
best.  To  my  mind  the 
one-roomed  school,  in 
Continued  on  p.  65. 


Do  Tractors  Pay?  by  Han-y  g .  Haney 


The  light  tractor 


t < •  push  the  heavy  engine  onto  ilu 


•rap  heap.     Some   firms   are    not    right    to    the    fore    with 


a    light    engine. 


□ 


Although  Many  Big  Equiries  Have  Failed,  There  is  a  Demand  for  the  Light 

Tractor  That  Can  be  Kun  With  One  Man. 


DESPITE  the  fact  that  my  personal 
experience  with  the  gasoline  trac- 
tor has  been  rather  disastrous,  I 
am  still  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
power  machine  where  the  size  of  the  farm, 
the  capital  of  the  owner  and  the  lay  of 
the  farm  favors  its  use.  Last  fall  I  had 
an  extra  large  amount  of  plowing  to  do. 
I  contracted  with  a  neighbor  who  owned 
a  tractor  to  perform  some  of  the  work  for 
me  at  $1.50  per  acre — the  furrows  to  be 
eight  inches  deep,  well-turned  and  uni- 
form. I  saw  the  work  that  the  machine 
was  doing  which  was  very  good  before  the 
outfit  came  to  my  place. 

In  a  56-acre  field  the  gasoline  plow  be- 
gan work  on  my  farm.  The  field  was  rec- 
tangular while  the  predominating  soil 
type  was  a  clay  loam.  The  field  was  just 
rolling  enough  to  drain  well.  When  the 
tractor  began  work  the  land  was  very  hard 
in  consequence  of  little  rainfall  but  short- 
ly several  fall  rains  put  the  field  in  ideal 
shape  for  plowing.  I  mention  these  de- 
tails so  that  the  reader  may  understand 
that  the  machine  was  in  no  respect  handi- 
capped in  its  work  by  subsoil  conditions. 

The  first  few  days  the  outfit  did  fairly 
good  work  although  but  three  of  the  six 
gangs  were  used  due  to  the  hard  ground 
and  the  insufficient  capacity  of  the  engine. 
Then  the  trouble  began  and  you  will  hard- 
ly believe  me  when  I  say  that  the  tractor 
was  at  my  place  for  the  next  two  months 
during  which  time  it  plowed  less  than 
twenty  acres.  A  new 
engineer,  who  had 
taken  charge  of  the 
machine,  was  wholly 
unfamiliar  with  its 
operation.  During 
the  ensuing  eight 
weeks  the  repairs  for 
the  engine  cost  ap- 
proximately .$400. 

The  engine  was 
over-taxed  in  draw- 
ing but  three  of  the 
gangs.  Originally 
the  owner  had  pur- 
chased a  twenty-five- 
horse-power  engine 
with  gangs  to  corre- 


spond. However,  the  plows  did  not  work 
well  so  the  owner  ordered  another  set  of 
plows  from  a  different  company  located  in 
a  remote  section  of  the  country.  The  new 
plows  arrived  but  the  engine  lacked  the 
draft  power  to  pull  them.  In  a  word  gang- 
plows  for  a  forty-five-horse-power  engine 
were  accepted  and  used  to  overload  this 
twenty-five-horse-power  machine.  Do  you 
wonder  that  unprofitable  results  ob- 
tained? What  but  a  surplus  of  trouble 
could  be  expected  from  the  inefficient  com- 
bination of  an  inexperienced  engineer  and 
an  overtaxed  engine? 

"Why  did  I  allow  this  sorry  outfit  to 
remain  on  my  farm?"  you  doubtless  are 
asking  yourself.  Because  I  wished  to  give 
the  machine  a  chance  to  make  good  and 
because  I  wanted  to  get  a  lot  of  plowing 
done.  About  every  other  day  the  machine 
would  get  to  running  well  for  a  time  and 
I  would  give  the  outfit  another  chance.  I 
hated  to  turn  them  off  without  allowing 
them  a  fair,  impartial  trial.  Then  a  couple 
of  weeks  of  rainy  weather  came  on.  After 
that  the  machine  gave  up  the  job  and  re- 
tired to  the  woods  for  the  winter  to  saw 
timber. 

I  am  telling  my  experience  merely  as  a 
warning  to  prospective  purchasers  or 
users  of  tractors.  The  fact  that  this  ma- 
chine failed  to  make  good  has  not  caused 
me  to  lose  faith  in  the  power-plowing  out- 
fit. The  experience  should  be  of  value  to 
others.  Never  allow  an  inexperienced  man 


A    tractor   operated 
flel 


by    one   man,    with    tho    plows    underneath.      It   ran    be    used    for    small 
N  also,  and   therefore  is  good   for  Eastern  small  farms. 


to  handle  the  engine  or  the  plows.  In  the 
long  run  it  is  cheaper  to  employ  an  expert 
at  $75  per  month  to  operate  the  tractor 
than  to  expose  the  intricate  machinery 
to  misuse  and  abuse  in  the  hands  of  in- 
competents. Either  personally  operate 
the  engine  or  else  allow  none  but  a  skilled 
mechanic  to  do  so.  If  you  cannot  afford 
to  keep  a  high-priced  man  to  handle  the 
machine  maintain  an  expert  long  enough 
so  that  he  either  can  teach  you  or  one  of 
your  men  to  operate  the  tractor. 

When  you  purchase  a  tractor  and  gang 
plows  know  what  you  are  buying.  Visit 
several  farms  on  which  the  different 
makes  of  machines  are  working  and  watch 
the  machines  carefully  under  field  con- 
ditions before  you  make  a  purchase. 
Select  an  engine  and  plows  that  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  out  and  proved  success- 
ful under  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and 
line  of  farming  similar  to  your  own.  Be 
sure  that  you  can  occupy  the  time  of  your 
tractor  to  advantage  during  the  entire 
year.  The  investment  is  heavy.  It  must 
pay  large  dividends  as  the  depreciation 
in  such  a  machine  is  rapid.  The  farm 
should  be  large — it  is  a  debatable  question 
whether  a  tractor  can  be  profitably  main- 
tained on  a  farm  that  does  not  exceed  500 
acres  in  area.  The  fields  should  be  large 
and  so  shaped  that  a  minimum  of  turning 
will  be  necessary.  Where  the  double  and 
tandem  hitches  can  be  employed  so  that 
the  engine  may  draw  two  or  three  ma- 
chines at  a  time  the 
maximum  of  efficien- 
cy is  gained  from  the 
machine.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  gangs  fol- 
lowed by  a  disk  har- 
row and  a  grain  d.ill 
saves  man  and  horse 
labor.  Similarly  on»- 
or  two  grain  binders 
followed  by  a  disk 
harrow  or  plows  is 
successfully  used  in 
the  wheat  belt. 

As  far  as  possible 
the  expensive  tractor 
should  be  kept  busy 
Continued  on  p.  15. 


Farm  Salesmanship:  By  Andrew  Kyie 

Good  Fortunes  Made  by  the  Farmers  Who  Learn  What  People  Want  and  Then 

Get  it  to  Them. 


THE  farmer  who  makes  good,  is  an 
efficient  salesman.  His  success  does 
not  consist  so  much  in  putting 
through  an  occasional  big  deal  as  in  sell- 
ing goods  to  men  who  appreciate  them  and 
who  are  able  to  turn  these  goods  over  at 
a  profit  to  customers  who  inquire  for  more 
of  the  same  sort.  Further,  the  salesman- 
ship that  lifts  the  mortgage  and  builds 
the  barn  and  equips  the  home  is  of  the 
variety  that  insures  a  flow  of  money  to- 
wards the  farmer's  pocket  at  least  every 
week  of  the  year.  The  farmer  who  spends 
weeks  of  anxious  days  and  restless  nights 
lest  a  frost  or  a  hailstorm  sweep  away 
the  income  for  the  year,  his  exchequer, 
meanwhile,  uncheered  by  the  advent  of  a 
single  dollar,  is  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
wage  the  right  sort  of  attack  upon  the 
money  that  old  Mother  Nature  has  hid  so 
illusively  in  the  loam,  the  air — and  in  the 
coffers  of  merchants. 

Only  the  other  day  the  health  inspector 
ordered  the  destruction  of  an  entire  herd 
of  Holsteins.  In  less  than  a  week  the  work 
of  years  of  selection  went  to  the  winds. 
Another  farmer  had  his  pens  of  hogs  dis- 
persed on  account  of  hog  cholera.  Here  we 
have  examples  of  the  fatality  of  putting 
all  one's  confidence  in  special  lines  of 
farming  as  the  money-makers.  Both  these 
farmers  had  their  threshing  to  pay  for 
and  their  clothing  and  grocery  and  black- 
smith bills  to  meet  the  same  as  during  the 
years  when  the  milk  cheques  and  the  hog 
sales  made  the  full  pocketbook. 

Further,  the  fact  that  one  has  cash 
coming  in  every  week  removes  the  tempta- 
tion to  run  into  debt.  It  is  a  flattering  but 
dangerous  practice  to  keep  oneself  as- 
sured that  one's  credit  is  first-class  by 
using  it  frequently.  The  friendship  and 
the  business  confidence  of  tradesmen  are 
frequently  alienated  by  this  very  credit 
system.  It  is  so  easy  to  order  a  fine  bill 
of  goods  or  a  liberal  amount  of  work  at 
the  blacksmith  shop  when  no  money  is 
seen  going  out,  but  a  very  different  affair 
when  the  bills  come 
in  in  the  autumn. 
The  farmer  then 
finds  it  hard  to 
credit  the  trades- 
man's figures. 

The  only  method 
is  to  plan  the  work 
in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  a  tidy  stream 
of  money  flowing  in 
all  the  year  through. 
Here  in  outline  is  a 
method  that  has  the 
merit  of  bearing 
the  strain  of  many 
years  of  trial. 

Charles  Bronson, 
o  f  South-western 
Ontario,  resolved 
that  he  would  not 
follow  in  the  foot- 


//  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  is  a  good  producer,  but  a  poor 
salesman.  ±  erhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  energies  developed  for  producing  a  bin 
crop  or  a  fiood  animal,  are  of  a  different'  tex- 
ture than  those  that  push  sales.  Yet  upon 
the  successful  placing  of  one's  goods  on  the 
market,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  de- 
mand and  supply  a  need,  depend  the  fortunes 
of  the  modern  farmer.  And  the  tiro  abilities 
ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  acquire.  This 
article  enables  the  farmer  to  see  hoic  others 
have  done  it  and  inspires  to  better  service. 
That  in  all  good  salesmanship  is — better  service 
to  our  fellows. — Editor. 


steps  of  his  father  who  had  followed  the 
practice  of  rising  at  two  a.m.  "to  stand" 
the  Hamilton  market.  At  least  he  would 
follow  that  method  only  till  it  proved 
a  stepping  stone  to  a  better  one.  As 
he  delivered  the  goods  purchased  by 
the  merchants,  he  came  to  know  the 
dealers  with  whom  it  would  be  best  to 
exchange.  As  he  discovered  the  men  with 
whom  dealing  was  most  advantageous  he 
would  make  inquiries  regarding  the  pro- 
duce they  most  cared  for.  He  asked  about 
the  size  and  color  of  eggs  most  suitable  for 
the  various  seasons  and  the  various  deal- 
ers. He  even  asked  his  merchants  to  pick 
out  the  sort  of  eggs  they  wanted  in  the 
dozen.  He  found  that  certain  merchants 
had  a  class  of  customers  who  required 
only  large-sized  or  white  or  brown  eggs. 
Further,  he  found  that  a  well-shaped  egg 
sells  more  readily  to  discriminating  trade 
than  an  ill-shaped  egg.  Then  there  was 
the  art  of  grouping  the  eggs  according  to 
shades  of  color.  By  a  little  care  he  found 
that  he  increased  the  sale  price  of  his  eggs 
anywhere  from  three  to  five  cents  on  the 
dozen. 

The  same  thought  was  expended  on  the 
matter  of  potatoes.  Size  color,  shape, 
quality  were  studied  till  young  Bronson 
knew  just  what  his  customer  wanted,  and 
his  fields  produce  the  article  required. 
Little  by  little  he  added  to  his  store  of 
knowledge  of  the  dealer's  necessities  and 


A  view  of  the  Jersey  Breeders  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Toronto  in  February.  The 
big  man  in  the  front  is  R.  ,T.  Fleming,  who  has  1,000  acres  in  Pickering  Township,  Ontario 
County,  and  who  is  manager  of  the  Toronto  Railway  Co.,  and  an  ex-Mayor  of  Toronto. 
F.  L.  Green,  whose  house  formed  the  subject  of  a  recent  sketch  in  Farmer's  Magazine,  may 
be  seen  in  the  fur  cap  immediately  behind  Mr.  Fleming.  The  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Jersey   Breeders  are  on   either  side   of   Mr.   Fleming. 


found  that  he  had  come  upon  an  almost 
limitless  field  of  enterprise.  Carrots, 
beets,  apples,  turnips,  squash,  celery — all 
were  assorted  and  prepared  as  carefully 
to  please  the  eye  of  the  dealer  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  eye  of  the  dealer's  customers 
as  if  he  were  himself  running  a  high-class 
produce  store.  Well  did  he  know  that  if 
he  pleased  the  customers  that  they  would 
ask  for  repeat  orders  of  his  stuff,  the  very 
thing  he  was  after. 

When  his  patrons  came  to  know  him 
and  found  that  he  was  of  the  dependable 
fort  they  got  into  the  way  of  ordering 
goods  ahead.  On  Tuesday,  for  instance, 
he  received  his  orders  for  Thursday.  In 
every  sale  he  was  careful  to  have  weights 
and  measures  checked  up.  He  realized 
that  it  is  easier  to  settle  a  dispute  on  the 
spot  than  to  wait  till  a  couple  of  days 
after.  In  fifteen  years  he  has  not  been 
found  wanting  in  weight  or  measure. 
Further,  the  day  the  goods  are  delivered 
the  farmer  gets  his  money.  His  rule  is 
"No  money,  no  goods."  By  adhering  rigid- 
ly to  this  practice  he  has  lost  a  sale  or 
two,  but  he  has  no  bad  debts. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  method 
of  close  selection  of  goods  interferes  with 
the  sale  of  the  second-grade  stuff  to  be 
found  on  even  the  best  farms.  It  is  argued 
that  the  best  are  essential  to  the  sale  of 
the  inferior.  Mr.  Bronson  got  around  this 
difficulty  by  looking  up  dealers  who 
catered  to  the  class  of  customers  who 
wanted  seconds  and  to  these  dealers  his 
seconds  went  and  at  a  fair  price.  The 
goods  that  were  in  any  sense  below  par 
never  left  the  farm.  These  were  turned 
into  swine  and  poultry  products  and 
walked  off  under  their  own  steam. 

HAS  BIG  ORDERS  IN  QUIET  TIMES. 

Mr.  Bronson  never  stands  the  market 
now.  Even  this  winter  of  1915  when  the 
consumption  of  goods  has  fallen  off  so 
considerably  he  has  more  orders  than  he 
can  supply.  He  loses  no  time  in  seeking 
sales.  He  is  in  a  po- 
position  to  lay  out 
his  delivery  route. 
He  has  no  wasted 
time  and  no  bad 
debts  and  no  lug- 
ging of  vegetables 
down  back  stairs  or 
cellars  with  beams 
just  the  right 
height  to  bump 
one's  head  and  to 
make  life  a  misery 
generally.  He 
hasn't  to  please  a 
new  set  of  custom- 
ers every  market 
day,  while  he  has 
the  satisfaction  of 
dealing  with  pur- 
chasers who  are 
content  when   they 
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secure  the  value  of  their  money.  To 
build  up  a  trade  such  as  Mr.  Bronson 
enjoys  a  farmer  must  be  prepared  to 
keep  forever  clear  of  even  the  appearance 
of  sharp  practice  in  any  shape  or  form. 
The  goods  must  be  at  least  as  good  as 
they  are  represented  to  be.  There  must  be 
no  delays  and  no  disappointments.  Busi- 
ness must  be  done  punctually  and  accord- 
ing to  agreement. 

THE  FARMER  MUST  BE  DEPENDABLE. 

It  is  a  matter  of  being  tremendously 
interested  in  one's  work  and  of  searching 
for  usable  knowledge  and  using  it  for  all 
it  is  worth.    There  is  money  in  the  farm. 

True,  but  it  is  usable  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  sales  that  puts  the  money  into  the 
farmer's  pocketbook  and  leaves  it  there 
till  he  is  ready  to  make  an  investment  on 
his  own  account.  Architects,  physicians, 
lawyers,  engineers,  master  mariners — all 
of  them — give  special  time  and  attention 
to  learning  the  technical  part  of  their  vo- 
cations. Insurance  companies  and  big 
stores  spend  no  end  of  money  to  have  their 
representatives  become  proficient  in  the 
art  of  salesmanship. 

Why  should  the  farmer  stop  short  at 
the  veiy  point  where  other  business  men 
put  forth  their  strongest  effort — at  the 
point  of  making  sales?  Just  now  the  cry 
that  is  heralded  the  farmer  from  every 
paper  and  platform  is  "Produce!  Pro- 
duce!" A  large  response  to  this  call  is  a 
patriotic  duty  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word.  But  when  the  farmer's  byres  and 
granaries  are  full  of  the  very  products  the 
country  needs  will  the  farmer  allow  him- 
self to  be  shorn  by  the  middleman  and 
others  who  fatten  at  such  a  time  as  this? 
Under  any  circumstances  is  it  business 
for  the  farmer  to  stop  short  of  adopting 
the  best  ideas  extant  in  the  interests  of 
his  sales?  It  may  be  asked  did  you  ever 
buy  a  horse  or  a  cow  from  one  of  these 
farmers  and  did  you  find  him  so  guileless 
as  some  would  think?  It  is  against  that 
very  sort  of  non-guilelessness  that  the  de- 
cent man  in  business  protests  and  which 
the  farmer  will  do  well  to  abandon  as 
quickly  as  he  can — if  he  has  ever  soiled  his 
soul  or  murdered  his  reputation  for  square 
dealing  by  such  low,  ruinous  practices. 
Honesty  is  the  basis  of  good  salesmanship. 
Along  with  honesty  must  go  the  enter- 
prise that  allows  the  man  who  needs  your 
goods  to  become  aware  that  you  have 
them. 


SELLING  HATCHING  EGGS. 

Take  the  matter  of  eggs  for  hatching 
purposes  for  an  instance.  There  is  no 
money  in  having  a  fine  pen  of  hens  that 
lay  eggs  with  a  high  average  of  fertility 
unless  the  people  who  want  that  variety  of 
poultry  know  about  it.  Fred  Kennedy, 
the  noted  Campineologist,  is  aware  of 
this  and  annually  spends  over  a  thousand 
dollars  in  advertising.  He  has  the  birds 
and  experts  realize  that  he  has  the  birds. 
His  next  step  was  to  make  the  public  gen- 
erally, and  the  Campine  admirers  in  par- 
ticular, aware  of  the  goods  he  possessed. 
The  result  is  that  in  the  busy  season  he 
frequently  receives  two  hundred  inquiries 
per  day.  The  late  Simpson  Rennie  could 
have  sold  many  times  over  the  amount  of 
grain  that  his  farm  produced  at  fancy 
prices  for  seed  purposes.  The  same  holds 
true  of  certain  women  and  their  farm 
dairy.  The  best  dealers  think  nothing  of 
giving  two  or  three  cents  per  pound  of  an 
advance  price  to  these  skilled  makers. 

Above  all  else  the  farmer  who  would 
secure  the  fancy  prices  must  be  on  the 
alert  for  ideas.  The  late  J.  R.  Henry,  of 
Waterdown,  Ont.,  made  up  his  mind  to 
select  eggs  for  hatching  purposes  from 
his  pen  of  layers.  He  resorted  to  the 
banding  and  trap-nest  system  and  in  a 
very  few  years  he  had  produced  "Queen," 
who  had  the  record  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  eggs  in  one  year.  Did  it  pay? 
The  eggs  from  which  Mr.  Henry's  first 
flock  were  hatched  would  have  sold  for 
thirty  cents  per  dozen  in  the  market.  He 
had,  after  the  trap-nesting  was  done,  no 
difficulty  in  selling  eggs  from  his  best  pen 
for  five  dollars  per  dozen.  He  had  the  right 
fowl  and  practised  the  art  of  selling. 
Martin,  the  Port  Dover  school  teacher,  is 
still  another  example. 

THE   SATISFIED   CUSTOMER'S   VALUE. 

The  farmer  does  well  to  study  the  value 
of  the  satisfied  customer.  He  should  be 
eager  that  the  other  fellow  should  make 
a  dollar.  One  farmer  who  makes  potatoes 
a  specialty  is  careful  to  give  a  little  ex- 
cess weight  and  is  just  as  careful  to  let 
the  customer  know  that  he  is  getting  this 
excess.  The  farmer  argues  that  the  tubers 
in  handling  in  the  dealer's  store  are  bound 
to  lose  in  weight.  This  loss  is  due  largely 
to  evaporation  from  the  outside  of  the 
potato  and  from  the  shaking  off  of  soil. 
He  feels  that  he  can  afford  to  lose  this 
better  than  the  man  who  sells  them  in 


small  quantities.  In  the  days  when  new 
potatoes  were  selling  at  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  basket  it  was  his  custom  to 
replace  any  of  those  costly  tubers  that  had 
not  been  sold.  He  has  not  lost  by  this  fair 
dealing,  as  the  merchants  take  his  goods 
in  the  days  when  sales  are  ordinarily  slow. 
If  there  are  any  bargains  going  he  gets 
them — and  he  deserves  to  get  them.  The 
farmer  who  is  on  the  qui  vive  to  get  the 
last  penny  cannot  continue  to  hold  the 
good  will  of  the  men  who  purchase  from 
him.  There  is  that  witholdeth  more  than 
is  meet  and  tendeth  to  poverty.  To  be  able 
to  take  a  load  to  market  twice  per  week 
valued  at  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars,  to 
have  every  ounce  thereof  spoken  for  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  premises  and  to  leave  the 
city  with  one's  money  in  his  pocket  and 
still  more  orders  for  the  next  load  and  a 
long  list  of  satisfied  customers  in  one's 
wake  is  surely  an  ideal  worth  working  for. 
Let  it  be  said  again  that  much  import- 
ance cannot  be  attached  to  the  search  for 
ideas.  Nearly  every  farm  is  situated  and 
made  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  specially 
suited  for  some  one  particular  line  of  pro- 
duction. A  specially  adapted  soil  and  the 
right  position  as  regards  the  sun  and 
winds  may  render  one  particular  field 
suitable  for  the  production  of  straw- 
berries and  early  farm  garden  truck.  A 
field  of  this  sort  when  properly  worked 
and  fertilized  is  a  veritable  gold  mine. 
Five  acres  of  such  land  may  be  made  to 
go  a  long  distance  towards  paying  the 
running  expenses  of  a  farm,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  more  than  one  farmer  in 
Wentworth  county  has  demonstrated.  Be- 
fore now,  certain  farms  have  made  a 
reputation  for  pickles.  Still  others  have 
done  well  in  producing  and  handling  honey 
or  in  canning  fruit.  When  downright 
honesty  is  kept  in  the  forefront  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  a  farmer's  selling  every- 
thing that  his  farm  produces,  but  if  he  is 
to  make  gains  he  must  be  on  the  alert  to 
discover  and  to  keep  up  the  determination 
that  he  will  follow  the  lines  of  the  least 
resistance — and  of  the  most  profit. 


A  few  of  tli<-  Clydesdale  breeders  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Toronto  in  February 
Representatives  are  here  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  The  man  on  the  extreme  left  is  John 
W.   Brant,  accountant  of  the   National   Live  Stock   Records. 


Bankers  and    Farmers 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  we  hear 
of  bankers  and  business  men  getting  their 
heads  together  to  help  the  farmers  finance 
some  livestock  or  other  producing  propo- 
sition. Mr.  Peter  White,  K.C.,  lately 
told  the  bankers  and  transportation  men 
that  the  farmer  was  not  receiving  a 
square  deal  in  the  matter  of  loans  from 
banks.  This  was  refuted  by  E.  F.  B. 
Johnston,  K.C.,  who  made  the  statement 
that  nearly  half  the  bank  loans  were  given 
to  farmers.  Others  questioned  this  state- 
ment. They  said  the  immense  loans  to 
railways  and  manufacturers  overtopped 
the  agricultural  accommodation.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  more  attention  being  paid  to 
farmers  now  because  they  produce  the 
real  wealth  of  the  country,  without  which 
transportation  companies  and  banks  even 
would  have  to  shut  up.  A  recent  form  of 
encouragement  comes  '/om  London,  On- 
tario, where  a  loan  company  has  offered 
$500  in  cash  prizes  to  farmers  of  Middle- 
sex county  for  the  cultivation  of  the  best 
fields  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes  and 
mangels  during  1915. 


A  Swing  Round  the  Prairie 

Views  and  Opinions  on  the  Outlook  by  Prominent  Agriculturists  of  Western 

Canada. 

By 
W.  A.  CRAICK 


At  the  request  of  The  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, the  writer  made  a  trip  through  the 
prairies  last  month  and  secured  inter- 
views with  representative  agricultural 
authorities,  which  we  reproduce  here. 
He  teas  present  at  Edmonton  at  tli< 
meeting  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Al- 
berta, and  makes  the  statement  that  this 
body  of  men  deliberated  in  assembly,  in 
u  manner  that  placed  farmers  on  a  high 
plane  in  citizenship.  It  will  be  noted 
that  Saskatchewan  has  officially  noted 
the  fact  that  already  8,084,504  acres  of 
land  are  all  ready  for  a  crop,  of  which 
36  per  cent,  is  new  or  summer  fallowed 
land. — Editor. 


When   the   G.T.P.  was   making   its  way   through   the   Wainwright   cc 
man  on  the  extreme  right  J.  L.  Hudson,  M.P.P.     was  one  of  the 


untry  in 
pioneers 


Alberta.     The 
of  the  place, 


THOUGH  westerners  whom  I  met 
in  the  course  of  a  rapid  journey 
round  the  great  loop  which  ex- 
tends from  Winnipeg  through  Saskatoon 
to  Edmonton,  thence  to  Calgary  and  back 
by  way  of  Moose  Jaw,  Regina  and  Bran- 
don, hesitated  to  use  the  expression  with 
any  feeling  of  exultation,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  West  regards  the  present 
War  as  little  short  of  a  godsend.  Coming 
at  a  time  when  the  real  estate  boom  had 
petered  out,  when  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  cities  was  becoming  acute 
and  when  crop  failures  in  certain  sections 
portended  serious  trouble  for  thousands  of 
settlers,  the  European  conflict  in  a  twink- 
ling altered  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 

The  call  for  volunteers  to  join  the 
Canadian  contingents  brought  sudden  re- 
lief to  many  a  young  man  in  the  over- 
grown cities.  Confronted  with  loss  of  em- 
ployment, reduced  to  narrow  means,  not 
a  few  of  the  recruits  in  the  first  contin- 
gent were,  according  to  well  authenti- 
cated reports,  actually  face  to  face  with 
destitution.  To  such,  the  opportunity  to 
earn  money  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try was  gladly  welcomed.  Their  removal 
from  the  scene  has  greatly  relieved  a  situ- 
ation which  under  other  circumstances 
might  have  proved  disastrous.  It  has 
given  the  western  municipalities  a  better 
chance  to  readjust  themselves  to  the 
changed  conditions  following  the  boom. 

From  the  rural  standpoint  the  War  has 
been  of  immense  benefit  through  the  great 
inflation  in  the  price  of  grain  which  it 
has  caused.  With  a  short  crop  on 
their  hands  the  grain  growers  have 
actually  done  much  better  from  a  mone- 
tary point  of  view  than  they  would 
have  done  with  a  bumper  crop  in  a  year 
of  peace.  Even  in  the  burned-out  areas, 
where  great  depression  would  otherwise 


have  been  felt,  the  prospect  of  retrieving 
losses  this  year  is  so  good  that  the  utmost 
optimism  is  expressed. 

An  immense  incentive  to  production 
must  be  attributed  to  the  War.  Econo- 
mists had  long  been  arguing  that  the 
basis  of  western  progress  must  lie  in  more 
and  more  production.  When  the  real 
estate  boom  collapsed  this  necessity  be- 
came ever  more  apparent  but  the  prob- 
lem was,  how  to  bring  it  about.  The  War 
with  its  accompanying  rise  in  the  price 
of  grain  gave  a  providential  solution  to 
the  difficulty.  Grain  growing  has  been 
placed  for  the  time  being  on  an  unques- 
tionably profitable  basis  and  responding 
to  the  motive  of  gain,  there  will  be  a 
strenuous  effort  at  increased  production 
this  year.  Thus  out  of  evil  good  comes 
and,  what  might  have  been  a  period  of 
serious  difficulty  for  Western  Canada,  is 
being  shaped  into  a  time  of  easy  readjust- 
ment. 

DEAN  RUTHERFORD,  OPTIMISTIC. 

Dr.  Rutherford,  Dean  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Saskatoon,  with  whom  I 
spent  a  pleasant  hour,  naturally  dealt 
with  the  outlook  from  the  educational 
standpoint.  He  recognized  the  farmers' 
present  opportunity  but  held  that  the 
duty  of  the  intelligent  grain  grower  was 
to  practise  better  farming  methods  to-day 
and  not  be  carried  off  his  feet  by  a  wild 
scramble  after  quantity.  Prepare  the 
land  right  is  his  advice  and  handle  just  as 
much  acreage  as  there  is  power  available. 
This  adjustment  of  acreage  to  capacity 
is  what  the  College  has  been  preaching 
all  along,  but  the  Dean  fears  that  very 
few  farmers  are  going  to  follow  the  ad- 
monition this  year,  when  prices  are  so 
attractive. 

Through    the    instrumentality    of    the 


business  men  of  Saskatoon,  the  expert 
advice  supplied  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture is  having  widespread  dissemina- 
tion. Dean  Rutherford  told  an  interest- 
ing story  of  how  the  movement  was 
started.  It  seems  that  he  was  a  speaker 
at  a  gathering  in  Saskatoon  last  summer 
when  a  prize  was  presented  to  the  winner 
at  the  International  Dry  Farming  Con- 
gress. The  dean  took  occasion  to  remark 
on  the  difficulty  the  college  experienced 
in  carrying  information  to  those  who  most 
needed  it.  As  a  result  the  business  men 
present  undertook,  if  the  college  furnished 
them  with  the  material,  to  pay  for  its 
printing  and  circulation. 

Two  leaflets  have  now  been  published 
dealing  with  proper  tillage  methods  and 
a  third  is  ready  for  delivery.  They  are 
sent  out  by  banks,  wholesale  merchants, 
implement  men  and  railway  agents  and 
through  these  channels  are  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  farmers.  The  informa- 
tion they  supply  embodies  the  results  of 
experiments  conducted  at  the  college  farm 
for  some  years  back  and  if  the  advice 
given  is  only  followed,  Dean  Rutherford 
believes  there  can  hardly  be  a  repetition 
of  the  unfortunate  experiences  of  the  past 
year. 

The  dean  was  inclined  to  criticize  the 
advice  sent  out  last  fall  from  Ottawa  to 
Saskatchewan  farmers  instructing  them 
to  plow  deep.  The  problem  of  tillage  is  a 
local  one  and  must  be  solved  locally.  What 
might  be  all  right  for  one  section  of  the 
province  would  be  injurious  for  another 
and  he  fears  that  if  the  Ottawa  advice  is 
widely  followed,  it  may  have  serious  re- 
sults. Generally  speaking  deep  plowing 
is  not  advisable  for  land  situated  in  a  dry 
climate  like  that  of  Saskatchewan. 

That  there  is  undoubtedly  a  back-to- 
the-land  movement  going  on  in  the  prov- 
ince is  Dr.  Rutherford's  opinion  and  he 
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The  Wood  Wainwriglit  Estate  contains  ;>.oOO  acres,  and  It  is  mainly  under  crop.  It  is 
managed  tiy  T.  Wood,  of  Edmonton,  and  returns  good  money.  Farming  does  pay  as  a 
business   proposition 


believes  it  is  growing  in  volume.  But  he 
points  out  that  to  render  it  permanent, 
the  rural  life  must  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive both  financially  and  socially.  On  the 
subject  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  immi- 
gration, he  believes  that  for  a  time  at 
least  the  only  newcomers  will  come  in 
from  the  United  States.  The  cheapness  of 
the  land,  its  fertility  and  the  big  margin 
of  profit  in  grain  growing  at  present 
prices,  will,  to  his  mind,  attract  large 
numbers  of  settlers  from  the  American 
states. 

The  stock-raising  problem,  which  has 
become  more  difficult  than  ever  this  year, 
owing:  to  the  slump  in  prices  for  cattle 
and  hogs,  will  never  be  solved  until  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan  has  two  or 
more  abattoirs  of  its  own.  At  present  the 
province  is  being  exploited  by  the  private 
abattoirs  of  Winnipeg,  Edmonton  and 
Calgary  and  until  this  condition  is  im- 
proved, there  will  never  be  much  incentive 
for  the  Saskatchewan  farmers  to  go 
permanently  into  the  business. 

HON.     W.     C.     SUTHERLAND     PREDICTS 
PROSPERITY. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Sutherland,  from  the  depths 
of  an  easy  chair  in  his  pretty  residence  on 
Spadina  crescent,  Saskatoon,  explained 
how  nature  was  co-operating  with  the 
farmer  to  produce  desirable  conditions 
for  the  coming  season.  Mr.  Sutherland, 
who  owns  a  1,760-acre  farm  near  Saska- 
toon, and  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
grain  growers  and  cattle  breeders  in  the 
West,  was  well  pleased  with  the  outlook. 
Harvesting  was  accomplished  compara- 
tively early  last  year,  leaving  ample  time 
for  the  preparation  of  a  large  acreage  for 
the  spring.  Better  still  there  was  abund- 
ance of  rain  during  the  plowing  season 
and  the  bulk  of  this  water  stayed  in  the 
earth  when  the  frost  came  and  is  now 
bound  there.  Moreover,  the  country  in 
the  Saskatoon  district  has  been  blessed 
with  more  snow  than  last  winter,  so  that 
all  told,  with  an  early  spring  and  a  rea- 
sonable rainfall,  a  good  harvest  ought  to 
ult. 

FRED    ENGEK'S    VIEWS. 

Fred  Engen,  the  Norwegian-American, 
who  has  been  for  some  years  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  Saskatoon  district  and  is  re- 
puted to  have  made  much  money  in  grain 
growing  is  spending  this  winter  in  Saska- 


toon instead  of  going  to  California  as  has 
been  his  custom  in  the  past.  He  is  owner 
of  a  farm  near  that  of  Mr.  Sutherland 
and  of  about  the  same  size.  Mr.  Engen 
has  pronounced  views  on  many  questions 
and  expresses  his  opinions  with  strength 
and  conviction.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  spend 
an  hour  with  him  and  hear  his  ideas  on 
the  outlook. 

The  present  conditions  favor,  in  his 
opinion,  a  large  influx  of  settlement  from 
across  the  line.  Land  of  high  fertility  can 
be  had  so  cheap  and  the  price  of  grain  is 
going  to  be  so  attractive  for  the  next  few 
years,  that  the  shrewd  agriculturists  from 
the  South  will  take  advantage  of  the  situ- 
ation. They  make  excellent  settlers,  for 
they  are  men  of  experience,  but  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Engen  deplored  the  loss  of 
German  settlement,  which  he  regarded  as 
most  desirable.  This  will  unfortunately 
be  cut  off  until  the  hostile  feelings  created 
by  the  war  die  out. 

Mr.  Engen  believes  that  the  farmers 
of  Saskatchewan  are  rapidly  improving 
their  methods  of  cultivation.  They  gener- 
ally appear  anxious  to  learn.  As  an  in- 
stance he  cited  a  case  in  the  burnt  district 
of  the  south-west  where  by  adopting 
proper  methods  one  farmer  had  succeeded 
in  raising  27  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  on 
adjoining  land  his  neighbor  only  obtained 
2%  bushels.  The  example  of  the  former 
will  in  future  be  followed  by  the  latter 
and  by  degrees  better  methods  will  pre- 
vail all  over  the  country. 

He  was  inclined  to  deprecate  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Agricultural  College  on  the 
point  of  only  cultivating  as  much  land  as 
you  had  the  power  available  to  handle 
properly.  This  was  right  enough  scien- 
tifically but  foolish  financially.  Even  a 
low  yield  on  a  big  farm  was  to  his  mind 
better  than  a  high  yield  on  a  small  farm, 
taking  into  account  prevailing  prices.  By- 
and-by  when  prices  drop  will  be  time 
enough  for  more  intensive  cultivation. 

DEPUTY    MINISTER    HARCOURT    OF    ALBERTA. 

George  Harcourt,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  Alberta,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  agricultural  conditions  in 
the  province  were  generally  fair.  The  good 
prices  had  largely  offset  the  crop  failure 
in  districts  where  the  drought  had  reduced 
the  output,  while  in  such  sections  as  along 
the  C.P.R.,  east  of  Wetaskiwin,  where  as 
high  as  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  had  been 
raised,  prosperity  was  general.  There  was 


undoubtedly  quite  an  exodus  to  the  coun- 
try from  the  cities  but  it  was  made  up 
principally  of  a  class  of  people  who  had 
formerly  been  on  the  land  and  who  had 
gone  into  the  cities  to  take  advantage  of 
the  high  wages  paid  to  laborers  and 
teamsters.  Judging  by  the  attendance  at 
the  provincial  schools  of  agriculture,  the 
interest  in  better  farming  was  never 
greater  and  all  through  the  province  the 
people  were  keyed  up  to  greater  endeavor. 
A  largely  increased  acreage  was  plowed  in 
the  fall. 

DEPUTY   MINISTER   MANTLE  OF  SASKATCHE- 
WAN. 

A  most  hopeful  view  of  the  situation 
was  given  by  A.  F.  Mantle,  Deputy  Mini- 
ster of  Agriculture  for  Saskatchewan.  He 
stated  that  the  farmers  of  the  burnt-out 
district  to  the  south-west  were  "bucking 
up"  splendidly  after  their  troubles  of  last 
year  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Do- 
minion Government  which  was  supplying 
them  with  seed  grain,  they  would  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves  this  summer. 
So  far  as  he  was  posted,  approximately 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  under  crop 
last  year  was  now  in  readiness  for  the 
drills  and  with  an  early  spring  a  great 
deal  more  will  be  prepared.  Climatic  and 
physical  conditions  were  never  better. 
There  had  been  plenty  of  rain  during  the 
fall  and  abundance  of  snow  in  the  winter, 
all  of  which  was  to  the  good. 

DEPUTY    MINISTER    BEDFORD    OF    MANITOBA. 

S.  A.  Bedford,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture for  Manitoba,  had  a  favorable  re- 
port to  give  concerning  conditions  in  the 
older  province.  He  pointed  out  two  cir- 
cumstances as  illustrating  the  solid  con- 
dition of  many  Manitoba  farmers.  One 
was  the  fact  that  a  good  many  of  them 
were  holding  their  wheat  in  order  to  bene- 
fit to  the  full  from  the  rising  prices.  The 
.other  was  that  to  his  personal  knowledge 
a  considerable  number  were  going  to  take 
advantage  of  the  low  prices  of  material 
and  the  cheapness  of  labor  to  build  new 
houses  this  year.  Both  proved  a  solid 
financial  foundation  existed  under  the 
mass  of  the  farming  community.  Mr.  Bed- 
ford was  only  afraid  that  the  farmers  of 
the  province  might  be  tempted  the  com- 
ing season  to  take  their  land  out  of  sum- 
mer-fallow in  order  to  increase  their 
acreage  under  crop. 

CERTAIN   OTHER   IMPRESSIONS 

Naturally  one  hears  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  on  an  extended  trip  through  a 
wide  stretch  of  territory.  Generally 
speaking  most  of  the  pessimism  centres 
in  the  cities.  There  you  meet  men  who 
have  seen  their  paper-wealth  of  a  few 
years  ago  melt  away  into  thin  air.  There 
you  find  half-completed  buildings  stand- 
ing untouched  and  many  houses,  stores 
and  offices  vacant.  There  you  see  hotels 
but  scantily  patronized  and  streets  no 
longer  thronged  as  of  old.  But  even  so, 
there  is  still  a  hopefulness  in  the  air,  a 
buoyancy  not  created  this  time  by  belief 
in  an  increase  in  real  estate  values  but 
occasioned  by  a  confidence  that  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country  are  com- 
ing into  their  own,  and  with  them,  all 
other  dependent  interests  will  prosper. 

The  meetings  of  the  three  great  or- 
Conthmed  on  Page  79. 


The  Agricultural  Situation:  by  John  H.comeii 

Many  Farmers  Would  Have  Welcomed  Direct  Taxation  in  Place  of  the.  Stamp 
Taxes  Which  the  Government  Has  Imposed. 


The   New  Taxes 

FINANCE  Minister 
White  has  h;>d  a 
hig  job  to  do  this 
year.  He  has  falling 
revenues  and  increased 
expenditures.  The  path 
his  Government  has  to 
follow  is  none  too  level. 

He  has  sought  to  raise 
the  money  by  certain  in- 
creased Custom  duties 
which  bring  the  protec- 
tion up  to  42%  per  cent, 
in  many  cases.  He  has 
also  brought  into  life  cer- 
tain stamp  taxes,  none  of 
them  particularly  new  in 
principle. 

In  so  far  as  this  is 
war  time  and  as  the 
farmers  in  common  with 
others,  are  willing  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  it, 
criticism  must  be  with- 
held. However,  agricul- 
ture has  been  highly  fav- 
ored in  not  being  ham- 
pered by  increased  rates, 
with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  those  on  fertiliz- 
ers and  feeding  stuffs. 
Logically  one  would  ex- 
pect our  production  to  be 
encouraged  especially 
since  the  campaign  for  greater  product- 
ion on  the  farm,  is  being  pushed  so  well 
by  the  Borden  Government. 

The  stamp  taxes  are  not  now  and  will 
never  be  popular.  The  old  idea  of  taxing 
where  the  get-at-able  was  has  apparently 
prevailed.  In  old  days,  thrift  which  had 
an  extra  window  or  chimney,  paid  the 
tax.  This  same  principle  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  matter  of  the  postage  and 
commercial  paper  taxes.  The  progressive 
man  is  taxed. 

A  century  and  a  quarter  since  Adam 
Smith  would  have  developed  some  new 
principles  in  taxation  that  big  men  in  an 
emergency  would  dare  to  try  out. 

Farmers  everywhere  would  have  wel- 
comed a  form  of  direct  taxation.  A  mill 
on  his  municipal  assessment  would  have 
worried  him  less  and  would  have  made  all 
share  alike  (so  far  as  assessments  are 
equitable  and  just)  while  the  machinery 
was  all  at  hand  for  the  work.  This  method 
would  have  taken  out  and  kept  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  minimum  of  disturbance,  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  noted  economist. 

Cut  Down  Executive  Expenses 

To  make  a  new  office  and  incur  a  new 
expenditure  is  far  easier  than  to  cut  off 
one  and  curtail  the  other.  Governments, 
federal,  provincial  and  municipal,  in  many 
cases  are  showing  a  fine  disregard  of  sav- 
ing by  a  curtailment  of  administrative 
expenses.   Many  cases  where  grants  have 


"I  would  give  $4  for  a  good  barrel  of  Spies  now,"  s;iid  a  city  man  in 
March.  Mcintosh  Reds  sold  last  year  for  $7  and  $S  per  barrel.  Even  with 
apples  selling  at  $2  per  barrel  there  is  money  in  apple  orcharding.  The 
big  thing  is  to  grow  none  but  the  best.  Thin,  prune  and  spray  are  the 
(catchwords  for  orchardists.  Pruning  and  spraying  begins  in  March.  Look 
at  your  trees  for  tent  caterpillar  egg  masses.  Also  examine  for  scale.  Both 
yield  now  to  a  strong  spray  in  the  dormant  period. 


been  withheld  as  in  the  case  of  the  fairs 
and  exhibitions  in  Ontario  were  wrong. 
Other  ways  where  big  savings  could  be 
made  are  at  present  untouched.  Any 
farmer  would  tell  you  that  it  would  be 
better  to  cut  out  the  barn  rather  than  to 
kill  the  goose  in  order  to  save. 

My  Duty  and  My  Creed 

The  Dominion  Government  has  entered 
upon  a  campaign  for  a  bigger  farm  pro- 
duction this  coming  season.  By  advertise- 
ments and  by  meetings  where  leading 
farmers  and  others  will  address  the  peo- 
ple, the  needs  of  the  Empire  are  being 
told  and  the  farmers  urged  to  assist  by 
all  means  in  their  power. 

Some  criticize  the  campaign  as  one  that 
can  bear  no  fruit  because  farmers  are 
producing  all  they  can,  with  the  labor 
they  have,  and  the  money  at  their  com- 
mand. There  is  much  truth  in  this.  Yet 
there  is  another  side,  touched  upon  by 
Dr.  C.  C.  James  in  a  recent  address.  "The 
question  now  is,  to  ensure  the  allies  every- 
thing necessary  without  regard  to  the 
dollars  in  it.  Our  Empire,  our  freedom, 
our  democracy  are  what  we  are  fighting 
for." 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  recog- 
nizes that  the  farmers  have  a  just  appeal 
against  this  increase  and  for  that  rea- 
son they  are  urging  the  transportation 
companies,  the  financial  organizations  to 
bestir  themselves  to  assist  agriculture  in 
every  way  during  the  coming  season.    If 


dollars  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered, let  the  banks  and 
the  railroads  hear  the  slo- 
gan, say  the  farmers. 

There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  price  of  all  farm 
productions  will  be  suf- 
ficiently high  to  pay  well 
for  the  outlay,  whether 
war  ends  soon  or  late. 
Livestock  will  likely  be 
sold  at  high  prices,  wheat 
will  be  probably  at  big 
ngures  and  all  other 
grains  accordingly.  If 
the  United  States  had  not 
harvested  such  a  bumper 
crop  of  wheat  last  year 
we  would  already  have 
had  wheat  over  the  $2 
mark.  Such  a  crop  occurs 
only  once  in  a  decade. 

A  good  working  creed 
for  any  farmer  this  yeai 
is: 

I  will  keep  for  use  ail 
good  breeding  animals, 
especially  females. 

I  will  make  my  farm 
produce  its  maximum, 
sowing  well  selected  seed 
in  a  seedbed  prepared  and 
manured  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. 

I   will  engage  a   mar- 
ried man   if  at  all   pos- 
sible and  plan  to  keep  him  all  the  year. 
I  will  plan  more  than  usual  my  market- 
ing business  so  as  to  make  returns  come 
sure. 

Get  the  Spirit 

Farmers  should  attend  the  conferences 
that  are  being  called  by  the  Patriotism 
and  Production  Campaign  and  give  to 
the  meeting  their  sympathetic  advice  and 
co-operation.  If  there  is  any  suggestion 
that  could  be  made  to  help  to  the  desired 
end,  no  farmer  should  fail  to  make  such 
public,  because  of  any  petty  reason  of 
selfish  class  interests  or  personal  snob- 
bishness. 

In  every  body  of  workers  there  are  men 
whose  thinking  machinery  is  warped  and 
twisted  to  a  very  unfavorable  angle,  and 
their  vaporings  bring  discredit  upon  all. 
Things  may  be  all  wrong  and  woe's  it 
that  some  men  may  think  their  sole  mis- 
sion is  to  set  the  world  right.  The  greatest 
good  to  the  world  comes  by  each  yielding 
his  personal  advantages  and  extending  his 
ideas  for  the  good  of  the  state.  A  whole- 
hearted, united  effort  should  be  made  by 
farmers  to  increase  the  production,  and  to 
bring  a  more  satisfactory  relationship 
with  money  and  transportation  interests. 

It  cannot  be  that  there  are  some  farm- 
ers in  Canada  who  have  not  heard  that 
there  is  a  war  on. 


Market  Garden  Fortunes :  by  Eiuid  Kester 

Cultivation,    J  ariety,    Fertilizer,    Bordeaux   and   Marketing   Shrewdness   are 

Essentials  to  Market  Garden  Success. 


THE  success  with  garden  crops  such 
as  cabbage,  potatoes,  onions,  etc., 
depends  upon  several  things.  The 
soil  must  be  suitable,  cultivation  must  be 
thorough,  varieties  the  best  for  the  dis- 
trict and  the  market,  and  good  salesman- 
ship. 

A  successful  and  careful  grower  sums 
up  some  of  his  experiences  with  these 
crops.  His  land  is  a  good  clay  loam  and 
is  situated  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario.  He  grew  cabbages,  onions,  cauli- 
flowers, potatoes,  tomatoes  and  sweet 
corn.  He  used  fertilizers  in  addition  to 
barnyard  manures.  He  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulphur  and  bordeaux  mixtures,  using 
paris  green  as  the  poison.  His  findings 
may  be  of  service  to  others. 

CABBAGES. 

"I  sowTed  my  seed  about  May  1st  and 
transplanted  them  on  June  1st.  Last  year 
I  sowed  a  few  thousands  on  June  1st  and 
transplanted  on  July  1st.  These  later 
sowings  did  fairly  well  but  owing  to  an 
early  fall,  did  not  attain  full  size." 

"I  had  some  difficulty  with  my  cabbage 
bursting.  These  I  would  pluck  and  sell  as 
soon  as  noted,  but  I  found  out  that  if  I 
would  go  along  and  turn  over  the  cabbage 
so  as  to  break  the  roots  partly  from  the 
soil,  that  this  bursting  was  checked. 

"I  planted  Danish  Round  Head  and 
Danish  Ball  Head  for  early  cabbages,  and 
for  a  general  crop,  the  Copenhagen  Mar-, 
ket,  which  I  consider  the  best  cabbage  for 
Ontario.  The  largest  of  these  heads 
weighed  fifteen  pounds  for  me  this  year. 
I  had  some  Danish  Round  Heads  that 
went  eighteen  pounds  this  year. 

"I  used  fertilizer  on  my  cabbage,  sow- 
ing it  broadcast  over  the  ground  previous 
to  planting,  but  I  would  especially  advise 
its  use  for  the  late  crops,  and  in  some 
cases  it  would  be  best  to  sow  it  in  the 
furrow  where  the  cabbages  are  to  be 
planted. 

"As  for  keeping  cabbage,   I   think  the 


best  plan  is  to  trim  off  all  leaves  and  roots 
and  place  them  on  a  cellar  floor.  A  neigh- 
inn  of  mine  grew  two  acres  and  pitted 
them  this  year  by  placing  them  on  the 
ground  in  this  fashion.  They  came 
through  in  fine  shape. 

"Thorough  cultivation  is  essential  for 
success  with  cabbages.  The  horse  culti- 
vator should  be  used  every  week  during 
the  growing  season  and  before  the  leaves 
cover  the  ground,  at  the  last  cultivation, 
it  might  be  wise  to  push  a  little  dirt  to- 
wards the  roots." 

ONIONS. 

"The  best  onion  for  general  crop  on 
heavy  land  is  the  Yellow  Globe  Dancer.  A 
new  onion,  the  Giant  Gibraltar  grows  to  a 
large  size  and  is  as  nice  an  eating  one  as  a 
Spanish  onion.  It  is  also  a  big  yielder 
but  unfortunately  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  get  this  seed  now.  The  South- 
port  White  Globe  was  a  good  one  also. 
I  had  no  onions  that  did  better  than  these 
two.  I  used  fertilizer  sowed  broadcast 
for  this  crop,  and  in  digging  went  along 
with  a  maddock  and  cut  off  the  roots 
allowing  the  onions  to  lie  on  the  ground 
for  a  few  days. 

TOMATOES. 

"Last  year  my  tomatoes  rotted  badly, 
in  fact,  it  was  a  general  complaint  and 
somehow  or  other  we  connected  it  with 
the  dry  weather.  I  used  fertilizer  on  part 
of  the  crop  and  I  fancied  they  ripened 
better  where  it  was  applied.  My  varieties 
were  Earliana  and  Chalk's  Early  Jewel. 
Strange  to  say,  my  dampest  ground  has 
proved  the  best  for  my  crops.  I  sprayed 
with  bordeaux  mixture  five  or  six  times 
during  the  year  but  could  not  see  that 
it  checked  the  rot  much. 

POTATOES. 
"I  used  the  same  general  fertilizer  on 
my  crop  of  potatoes  as  on  the  other  crops. 
I   found  the  Delaware  the  best  for  my 


purpose.  They  are  a  good,  clean  potato 
and  I  fancy  Ontario  people  would  gain 
if  they  grew  one  or  two  varieties  more 
exclusively  so  that  we  could  deliver  a 
uniform  carload  lot  to  a  customer.  This 
potato  is  a  good  yielder.  My  Delawares 
turned  me  last  year  at  the  rate  of  485 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I  find  the  Gold  Coin 
to  be  a  good  potato  also,  a  little  solider  in 
flesh  than  the  Delaware  but  hardly  as 
heavy  a  yielder.  Dooley  is  making  some 
good  returns  with  my  neighbors.  Carman 
No.  2  also  is  a  fine-looking  potato  that  is 
making  good  here. 

"I  banked  the  hills  some,  although  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  flat  cultivation.  I 
sprayed  with  bordeaux  and  paris  green. 

"I  sowed  my  seed  last  year  on  May  1st, 
replanting  on  June  1st,  also  on  June  1st 
some  to  be  replanted  on  July  1st.  In  all 
I  planted  1,000  plants  on  the  latter  date 
but  all  of  these  did  not  head.  The  varieties 
were  Earliest  of  All,  Snowball  and  Gilt 
Edge.  Each  did  exceedingly  well.  I  pre- 
ferred the  latter  because  it  was  solider, 
weighed  more,  and  had  more  leaves.  All 
my  cauliflowers  I  marketed  locally,  as  I 
had  only  about  2,000  plants  but  it  paid 
me  handsomely.  I  am  satisfied  you  can 
keep  cauliflower  in  the  cellar  like  cabbage. 
Some  I  used  in  January  were  as  good  as 
ever.  Fertilizer  was  used  also.  I  always 
tie  up  the  leaves  over  the  head  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  tie  them  too  tight,  I 
had  to  spray  nearly  every  week  until  they 
commenced  to  head  (using  bordeaux  and 
paris  green) .  The  aphis  will  not  bother  so 
much  in  cauliflower  as  in  cabbage  where 
bordeaux  is  used. 

"Five  acres  of  ground  can  be  made  to 
produce  almost  incredible  results  where 
the  whole  attention  is  given  to  the  factors 
enumerated.  In  potatoes  alone  the  returns 
would  run  under  ordinary  prices  at  $275 
per  acre.  For  early  potatoes  where  a 
second  crop  follows  the  returns  are  even 
better.  In  cauliflower  the  returns  showed 
a  gross  of  nearly  $500.  Under  such  in- 
tensive work,  five  acres  of  Ontario  soil 
near  a  good  market  can  easily  support  a 
family  in  comfort.  Begin  easy  and  grow 
up  with  it. 


The 


Is    i    great   convenience    in    the   market    garden.      There    is    a    great    pleasure 
in   the  growing  of  anything,  :uid    this    gardener    is    happy. 


The  Original  Habitat  of  the 
Irish  Potato 

A  novel  contribution  to  this  long-de- 
bated subject  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Fitch, 
who  writes  from  the  ecological  point  of 
view.  His  argument  is  that  the  open 
structure  of  the  stomata  of  'the  potato 
leaf,  permitting  rapid  evaporation,  and 
the  loose  incoherent  structure  of  the  root 
cap,  which  is  adapted  only  to  penetrate 
in  open  soils,  indicate  that  the  plant  is 
a  native  of  sandy  open  soils  and  a  mari- 
time atmosphere,  or  misty  well-drained 
mountain  slopes  free  from  prolonged  and 
heavy  rains. 


Eating  Money  from  Sandhills :  by  l.  Stevenson 


Branding  a  young  Hereford  calf  on  the  Maple  Creek  ranch.     The   "Whitefaces"   are  favorites   on   the   range. 

During  1914  over  11,000,000  Animals  Were  Pastured  on  the  Forest  Reserves  of 

the  Dominion. 


I 


CAME  into  this  country  from  Mon- 
tana," said  W.  H.  Minor,  the  veter- 
an cattleman  of  the  Maple  Creek 
ranching  country.  "That  was  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  I  was  searching  for  a 
location  where  the  homesteaders  would 
leave  me  alone,  some  place  where  I 
could  feed  my  horses  and  cattle,  and 
somewhere  where  I  could  feel  safe 
from  molestation  by  the  land-hungry  who 
did  not  know  sand  from  clay.  Somewhere 
where  even  the  insane  would  not  be  like- 
ly to  follow  with  a  plow,  where  I  would 
have  all  this  protection  and  still  be  able 
to  secure  feed  for  my  cattle  and  horses 
and  carry  on  a  legitimate  ranching  busi- 
ness. So  I  came  up  here  and  located  in 
these  hills  which  may  appear  to  you  to  be 
but  rolling  seas  of  loose  sand,  with  patches 
of  aspen,  pin  cherry,  briar  and  willow, 
and  a  thin  covering  of  grasses  where  not 
exposed  to  the  winds.  You  may  think  it  is 
rather  hopeless  looking  stuff  but  you 
would  be  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  feed 
a  sandhill  tract  will  furnish  to  animals 
that  are  used  to  roughing  it  and  will  pick 
up  a  mouthful  of  grass  here  and  a  bunch 
of  twigs  there.  We  figure  on  about  thirty 
acres  of  range  per  animal;  this  with  what 
winter  feeds  we  can  put  up  on  our  home- 


Every  sign  points  to  good  prices  for  livestock 
during  the-  coming  year.  The  Breeders,  who 
met  in  their  annual  meetings  in  Toronto, 
Montreal  and  other  points  during  February, 
were  all  )topeful  for  good  business  in  livestock 
during  the  year. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  man  who  breeds 
the  best  is  sure  to  reap  a  big  reward  some  day 
soon.  Returning  enterprise  will  come  with  a 
rush  and  farmers  everywhere  will  ivant  to  cater 
to  the  ivorld's  demand  for  breeding  stock,  beef, 
mutton  and  pork.  High  prices  for  grains  will 
tempt  many  people  to  forsake  the  animal.  Such 
a  policy  can  mean  nothing  more  than  better- 
prices  for  those  who  remain.  For  economical 
production  and  for  a  carefree  life,  the  story  as 
here  told,  reveals  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
money-making  in  many  parts  of  Canada. 

— Editor. 


stead  lands  is  ample  to  carry  our  stock 
without  loss  and  grow  a  good  big  steer  in 
three  years.  I  made  my  start  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  have  moved  west 
and  north  with  my  herds,  giving  up  ranch 
establishments  in  Iowa,  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana as  the  pressure  of  settlement  crowd- 
ed me  back.  When  I  first  came  up  here 
into  these  sand  hills  there  was  only  one 
other  man,  a  rancher,  between  me  and 
Maple  Creek,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles." 
Swinging  his  arm  with  a  gesture,  "See 
how  the  homesteaders  are  crowding  in  on 
us    now,    Russians,    Galicians,    Germans, 


Americans,  and  Scandinavians,  crowding 
right  up  into  the  moving  hills  of  sand. 
Lands  never  intended  for  settlement,  lands 
too  poor  to  grow  cereals  or  the  crops  of 
mixed  farming,  lands  so  poor  that  they 
did  not  return  the  seed  this  past  year  on 
numerous  areas  where  tillage  had  been 
practised."  On  a  drive  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  around  the  sand  hill  coun- 
try north  of  Big  Stick  and  Crane  Lakes 
I  did  not  see  a  crop  that  had  grown  tall 
enough  to  permit  harvest.  So  perhaps 
those  who  hungered  for  the  ranchers' 
grazing  ground  are  now  convinced  that 
they  were  not  only  unkind  to  the  rancher 
but  most  unkind  to  themselves  when  they 
filed  on  lands  that  served  best  for  graz- 
ing and  were  totally  unfit  for  either  grain 
or  mixed  farming. 

As  each  grazing  lease  is  cancelled  or 
expires  no  matter  what  the  character  of 
the  soil,  no  matter  how  slim  the  chance 
of  success  of  an  area  under  tillage,  there 
are  many  waiting  and  clamoring  to  file 
a  homestead,  that  they  may  satisfy  their 
craving  to  own  a  piece  of  real  estate. 
Thousands  have  tried  it,  thousands  have 
deserted  it,  thousands  have  destroyed  by 
plowing  a  forage  producing  sod  that  it 
took  nature  scores  of  years  to  produce, 


Animals   with   good   teeth   and   stomach   can    gather  and   convert   int: 
meat  scattered   vegetation   of  the  sand   hills. 


Sari    liill   areas  like  this   are  being   rounded   up   and   held   as   Forest 
Reserve   Lands   to   be   used    as   grazing   ground    until    planted. 
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F  A  R  M  E  R  '  S    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


'h: 


A   fine  white  sand  which   blows  about  form!  ng  great  bare  hills  wherever  the  ground  cover 

is  removed. 


and  that  it  will  take  nature  scores  of 
years  to  make  over  again.  Hundreds  have 
wasted  their  energy,  years  of  their  lives 
and  lives  of  their  families,  in  proving  to 
themselves  that  lands  best  suited  for 
ranching  only,  were  hopeless  under  til- 
lage. All  of  which  might  have  been  saved 
had  a  soil  survey  been  created  with  a 
lands  classification  branch  that  those 
lands  best  suited  for  grain  or  mixed  farm- 
ing, be  allotted  for  such  and  those  lands 
best  suited  for  grazing  and  forestry  be 
reserved  and  put  to  their  best  use. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Minor  said,  "My  boys 
and  I  have  sold  our  steer  crop  this  year 
for  $87.50  per  head  delivered  at  the  sta- 
tion corral,  we  got  $60  per  head  for  our 
dry  cows.  We  have  over  two  hundred  head 
to  drive  out  to  the  railway,  this  will 
mean  a  bank  cheque  of  $15,000  for  our 
year's  work;  money  just  picked  up  by  the 
cattle  here  in  the  sand  hills,  land  that 
would  not  produce  anything  under 
tillage,  lands  that  are  moving  under  the 
winds.  We  had  a  good  calf  crop  this  year, 
the  little  fellows  are  now  rustling  among 
the  buck  brush  with  their  mothers;  three 
years  more  and  we  shall  be  driving  them 
out  to  the  railway."  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible how  cattle  bred  on  the  range  will 
get  about  and  graze  and  browse  on  the 
scanty  vegetation  of  a  sand  hill  country 
and  find  enough  of  it  to  maintain  them- 
selves or  grow  into  good  big  animals  in 
three  years'  time.  Provision  for  wintering 
is  made  by  way  of  putting  up  all  hay 
available  to  carry  them  during  the  peri- 
ods of  deep  snow.  And  so  it  is  through 
this  sand  hill  district  of  thirteen  town- 
ships, a  number  of  ranchers  established  on 
their  patented  areas  and  holding  grazing 
leases  of  large  areas,  but  their  very  ex- 
istence is  threatened  and  their  operations 
are  hampered  by  homesteaders  coming  in 
and  trying  to  establish  where  only  men 
with  large  capital  and  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence  and  experience  can  ever  hope 
to  succeed.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  our  land 
regulations  do  not  make  it  impossible  to 
squat  on,  skin,  and  destroy  areas  that 
have  their  best  use  in  grazing  and 
forestry. 

Can  the  ranchman  do  anything  to  save 
the  remnant  of  his  business,  the  legiti- 


mate animal  industry?  Can  he  do  any- 
thing to  maintain  proper  use  of  the  for- 
age on  the  public  lands?  Yes,  he  can  use 
his  influence  to  have  the  non-agricultural 
lands  in  which  he  may  be  interested  in- 
cluded in  a  forest  reserve.  Once  created  a 
forest  reserve,  he  may  obtain  grazing  per- 
mits and  come  under  the  protecting  influ- 
ence of  the  Forest  Administration. 

Now  that  grazing  is  permitted  on  the 
Canadian  forest  reserves,  the  large  areas 
of  open  country,  too  high  up  for  success- 
ful tillage  and  crop  production,  but  pro- 
ducing good  stands  of  bunch  grass  and 
abundant  browse  will  be  made  use  of  by 
stockmen.  The  forage  produced  annually 
on  the  11,000,000  acres  of  forest  reserve 
lands  in  Alberta  alone,  if  converted  into 
beef  will  mean  many  thousands  of  pounds. 
Add  to  the  Alberta  reserves,  the  area  of 
the  Dominion  forest  reserves  in  British 
Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitobba, 
and  we  have  an  area  of  food-producing 
lands  that  will  some  day  be  a  factor  in 
the  meat  supply  of  the  big  cities  of  Am- 
erica. The  total  area  of  the  Dominion 
forest  reserves  is  35,776  square  miles,  a 
portion  of  this  area  is  open,  treeless, 
grass-covered  country,  too  rough,  too 
frosty,  or  too  dry  for  tillage,  but  useful 
for  grazing.  Regulated  grazing  on  forest 
reserves  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased the  carrying  capacity  of  all  the 
forest  reserves.  During  the  past  season 
nearly  11,000,000  animals,  the  property 
of  27,000  stockmen  grazed  on  the  national 
forest  reserves.  The  grazing  on  the 
United  States  reserves  has  greatly  im- 
proved. Many  areas  that  suffered  from 
overgrazing  years  ago  have  been  brought 


up  to  their  old  producing  capacity  since 
coming  under  forest  service  management. 
The  leading  object  of  the  forest  reserve 
grazing  regulations  is  "The  permanent 
good  of  the  livestock  industry  through 
proper  care  and  improvement  of  the  graz- 
ing lands." 

The  grazing  on  the  Dominion  forest  re- 
serves has  only  been  under  management 
for  one  year.  The  regulations  for  man- 
agement have  been  drafted  largely  from 
those  in  successful  use  on  the  United 
States  national  reserves.  Stock  associa- 
tions have  been  organized  by  Canadian 
forest  officers  and  a  good  start  made  to- 
ward handling  the  grazing  areas  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  for  the  rancher 
and  the  country  at  large. 

When  a  rancher  knows  definitely  that 
his  permit  secures  him  grazing  lands  that 
will  not  be  overgrazed,  protection  from 
nesters,  the  protection  of  his  stock  from 
scrub  male  animals  and  the  protection 
afforded  by  co-operation  with  the  For- 
estry Service  and  his  fellow  ranchers,  he 
will  likely  make  use  of  the  forest  reserves 
and  bring  his  troubles  to  an  end. 

Continuing  to  produce  beef,  mutton, 
wool  and  horses  on  lands  that  could  never 
be  used  successfully  in  the  production  of 
cereals  or  in  mixed  farming. 

The  soil  expert  of  the  Forestry  Branch 
examined  the  sand  hill  country  north  of 
Big  Stick  and  Crane  Lakes  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  stockmen  feel  that  they  and  their 
herds  yet  may  live  and  that  the  remaining 
thirteen  townships  of  blow  sand  will  prob- 
ably be  reserved  from  settlement  and  used 
in  grazing  and  forestry  that  homesteaders 
ignorant  of  the  conditions,  may  be  saved 
from  themselves. 

The  veteran  stockman  of  the  Bigstick 
need  move  no  more. 


Calves  waiting  turn  at  branding.  "In  three 
years  we  shall  be  driving  them  out  to  the 
railroad." 


THE    POSTAL   SAVINGS   BANK. 

The  growth  of  postal  savings  in  the 
United  States  has  been  steady  and  healthy 
and  the  system  has  filled  an  important 
gap  between  the  tin-can  depository  and 
the  factory  paymaster.  On  July  1,  when 
affairs  were  running  smoothly  there  and 
abroad  and  the  transmission  of  money 
across  the  Atlantic  was  safe  and  expediti- 
ous, there  was  approximately  $43,000,000 
of  postal  savings  standing  to  the  credit  of 
about  388,000  depositors.  Since  then  over 
$10,000,000  of  deposits  have  been  added 
and  the  number  of  depositors  has  in- 
creased enormously.  This  unprecedented 
gain  is  the  more  striking  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  net  gain  in  the  last  three 
months  is  larger  than  the  gain  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1913.  Scores  of  offices 
have  done  more  postal  savings  business 
since  the  war  has  been  going  on  than  was 
done  by  them  during  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  the  service.  The  increases  are 
confined  to  no  special  localities,  but  have 
been  felt  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
country.  New  York  City  alone  made  a 
gain  in  September  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion, while  Brooklyn  showed  a  relatively 
big  increase.  Chicago  reported  a  larger 
gain  in  the  past  three  months  than  for 
the  previous  12  months.  More  than 
7,000  new  accounts  were  opened  during 
the  period,  bringing  the  number  of  de- 
positors in  that  city  up  to  over  21,000. 
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Then   the  canoe  reared   high,   shot  forward  and  leaped   into   a 
smother  of  foam  and  spray. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS. 

Sumner  is  the  owner  of  the  Whisky  Jack  mine.  Heatley,  a  mining  expert  with  his  family,  is  making  a 
trip  through  the  mine  district  and  is  to  send  Sumner  a  report  as  to  the  mine's  value.  Upon  this  report  depends 
Sumner's  whole  financial  stability.  Sumner's  daughter,  Helen,  who  is  in  love  with  a  man  of  whom  her  father 
disapproves,  accompanies  the  Heatleys,  and  a  chance  traveling  acquaintance  whom  they  meet,  a  Miss  Rea  Straine, 
also  makes  one  of  their  party  for  the  journey  into  the  interior.  She  is  mistaken  for  Helen  and  kidnapped  by 
Milford,  a  woodsman,  at  the  instigation  of  Mark  Fowler,  whom  Sumner  had  appointed  manager  of  the  mine, 
and  who  turns  out  to  be  of  bad  reputation.  Sumner  receives  a  wire  from  Heatley  saying  Helen  has  dis- 
appeared. He  concludes  this  is  Fowler's  work  who  for  some  reason  wishes  to  prevent  Heatley  sending  a  report 
on  the  mine,  and  he  wires  James  Stover,  a  friend,  to  search  for  Helen.  Rea  Straine  makes  no  effort  to  escape 
though  she  becomes  uneasy  at  the  conduct  of  Milford,  who  drinks  heavily.  In  the  course  of  an  altercation 
with  his  Indian  wife,  Milford  kills  her.  Rea  then  secures  a  canoe  and  escapes,  meeting  a  young  college 
graduate  who  is  employed  at  the  Whisky  Jack  mine  and  is  returning  with  confidential  letters  for  Fowler 
that  he  has  secured  off  a  passing  train.  She  manages  to  give  Loblaw,  the  graduate,  the  slip  leaving  him 
stranded  on  another  island  and  going  off  with  his  canoe  and  the  papers.  She  then  return's  to  Milford's  Island 
and  meets  a  geological  surveyor  who  has  put  in  for  the  night.  Milford  becomes  drunk  and  Rea  begs  the 
surveyor  to  take  her  to  the  Whisky  Jack  mine.  He  consents  and  they  reach  the  landing.  Rea  requests  her 
companion  to  wait  and  disappears  in  the  darkness.  Evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the  build- 
ings she  makes  her  way  to  Fowler's  cabin  where  she  picks  the  lock  of  his  safe  and  abstracts  a  packet  of  papers. 
The  surveyor,  who  turns  out  to  be  Stover,  warns  her  of  Fowler's  approach.  Rea  passes  herself  off  as  Helen 
Sumner  and  Fowler  agrees  to  let  her  have  his  cabin  for  the  night.  He  then  departs  to  arrange  with  an 
Indian  guide  to  further  delay  her  journey  from  the  mine.  Stover  who  takes  Rea  for  Helen  Sumner  reappears 
and  begs  her  to  depart  with  him  before  Fowler's  return.  Fowler  follows  them  and  a  shot  fired  by  him  hits 
Stover.  The  fugitives  then  take  refuge  in  a  cavern  the  entrance  of  which  Fowler  blows  in,  thereby  making 
them  prisoners.  They  escape  through  a  rear  passage  and  find  a  cavern  where  gold  ore  is  stored.  Rea  and 
Stover  get  away  in  a  canoe  and  are  followed  by  Fowler  who  learns  that  they  have  escaped  after  all. 


CHAPTER  XII.— Continued. 

THE  mine  manager  was  angry.  Pos- 
sible failure  of  his  plan  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  richest  gold  mine  in  On- 
tario and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  driven 
to  the  slaying  of  two  people  by  blowing 
up  the  tunnel  entrance  had  rasped  his 
temper.  Now  the  delay  of  the  assayer  had 
added  to  his  irritability. 

"No,  I  brought  her  here,"  said  Loblaw. 
"She  gave  me  a  song  and  dance  about  it 
being  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  my 
employer  that  she  get  to  Vermilion  and 
asked  me  to  take  her  there.  I  turned  the 
canoe  when  she  went  to  sleep  and  brought 
her  here." 


"What  does  she  look  like?"  asked 
Fowler,  puzzled  and  uneasy. 

"She's  pretty,  or  would  be  if  she  were 
dressed  up,  I  guess,"  replied  the  assayer. 
"But  her  hair  is  down  over  her  face  and 
her  clothes  are  torn  and  soiled.  She  has 
a  gray  wool  shirt  and  a  brown  skirt 
and—" 

"What?"  gasped  Fowler.  "Did  she  tell 
you  her  name?" 

"No." 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  her  over  here?" 

"She  seemed  to  know  where  she  was 
when  she  struck  the  Indian's  camp  and 
accused  me  of  double-crossing  her.  Then 
a  man  stepped  out  of  the  brush  and 
chased  me  half  way  to  the  mine." 


"A  man?   What  did  he  look  like?" 

"I  couldn't  see  in  the  dark." 

"Young  fellow,  are  you  telling  me  the 
truth  or  are  you  trying  to  mislead  me?" 

"It's  the  truth,  Mr.  Fowler.  It's 
straight." 

Fowler  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Did  you  get  what  I  sent  you  for?"  he 
asked  suddenly. 

"Yes." 

"Give  it  here." 

"I  can't,  Mr.  Fowler.  It—" 

"Can't!"  shrieked  the  superintendent. 
"Why  can't  you?" 

"It  was  still  tied  to  the  thwart  and 
when  that  man  chased  me  I  never  thought 
of  it." 
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Fowler  pushed  against  the  dock  with 
his  paddle. 

"Quick,  Hank!"  he  shouted  to  the  man 
in  the  stern.  "Around  to  the  Nitchie's 
camp  as  fast  as  you  can  shove  her!" 

Both  worked  their  blades  and  Loblaw 
was  left  alone  on  the  dock. 

As  Fowler  strained  at  the  paddle  his 
thoughts  were  conflicting.  He  could  not, 
at  first,  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  possible 
situation.  After  a  few  minutes  he  began 
to  reason  logically. 

"There  can't  be  two  girls  like  that  up 
here,"  he  thought.  "She  must  have  es- 
caped, with  that  fellow.  I  know  they 
didn't  get  out  at  the  mouth.    They — " 

He  stcpppd  paddling  and  looked  ahead. 
Then  he  began  to  swear  steadily  and 
fluently. 

"They  got  through  into  the  cave,"  he 
finally  said,  half  aloud,  "and  they  know. 
And  she  had  been  in  the  safe.  Hank," 
and  he  turned  to  his  canoeman,  "there  is 
a  hard  job  for  you  to-night,  but  you'll  be 
paid  for  anything  you  do.  Understand? 
Anything  you  do." 

"Anything,"  grunted  the  canoeman, 
with  a  grin. 

Fowler  knew  his  man.  He  did  not  like 
to  put  himself  in  the  power  of  another 
but  he  knew  that  everything  depended  on 
his  preventing  the  girl  and  her  companion 
from  reaching  Vermilion. 

They  rounded  a  point  and  Fowler  sig- 
naled Hank  to  stop  paddling.  In  the  dis- 
tance they  heard,  faintly,  the  sound  of  a 
paddle  striking  a  gunwale.  Soon  they 
heard  it  again. 

"We've  got  to  catch  that  canoe,  Hank," 
said  Fowler,  beginning  to  paddle,  "but 
we've  got  to  stop  at  the  Indian's  first." 

Hank  ran  his  canoe  onto  the  beach  be- 
side Loblaw's  craft.  Fowler  reached  over 
and  unfastened  the  little  leather  case 
from  the  forward  thwart.  In  an  instant 
he  had  it  open  and  then  he  began  cursing. 
"She  tricked  him,  too,"  he  said.  "And 
I  thought  she  was  a  little  fool.  She — she's 
not  Sumner's  daughter.  Quick,  Hank. 
Shove  off." 

For  four  miles  there  was  a  course 
across  the  open  lake.  Then  it  turned  up  a 
long  arm,  from  which  the  river,  tumbling 
through  a  gorge,  took  them  on  to  the  next 
lake,  at  the  far  end  of  which  was  the  Ver- 
milion River  and  the  town. 

"We've  got  to  catch  them  at  the  port- 
age, Hank,"  Fowler  puffed,  as  they  turned 
into  the  arm.    "Think  we  can  make  it?" 

Hank  stopped  paddling  a  moment.  More 
distinctly   they   heard   the 
occasional  click  of  a  paddle 
against  the  gunwale. 

"We'll  make  it,"  Hank 
answered,  beginning  again 
to  ply  his  blade. 

Fowler  was  not  the  most 
expert  of  canoemen,  and 
the  speed  told  on  him.  Half 
way  down  the  arm  he 
stopped  for  breath. 

"We'll  make  it,"  said 
Hank,  paddling  steadily  on. 
"Take  a  rest." 

Fifteen  minutes  after 
the  start.  George  had  told 
his  companions  that  a 
canoe  was  following.  Sto- 
ver, paddling  to  the  limit 


of  his  strength,  could  go  no  faster  but 
George  fairly  lifted  the  craft  over  the 
water  with  the  power  of  his  arms  and 
back. 

Across  the  big  stretch  they  raced  silent- 
ly. As  they  turned  down  into  the  arm, 
Kea,  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe,  saw  Sto- 
ver waver  in  his  stroke.  His  recovery  was 
slower  and  the  canoe  was  not  jumping 
ahead  so  swiftly.  George,  stopping  for  a 
moment,  announced  that  their  pursuers 
were  gaining. 

"What's  the  use?"  he  asked  Stover. 
"We  got  to  stop  for  the  portage,  and 
they'll  get  us  there.  Save  yourself  and 
we'll  fight  it  out  with  them." 

"But  we  must  get  to  the  portage  first," 
gasped  Stover. 

He  put  new  strength  into  his  stroke  but 
he  soon  faltered  again.  Half  a  mile  from 
the  portage  the  girl  could  plainly  hear 
the  paddles  of  their  pursuers.  Stover  also 
heard.  He  gave  a  final  spurt,  only  to 
waver  suddenly  and  then  tumble  back- 
ward into  Rea's  lap.  She  splashed  water 
onto  his  face  but  he  did  not  revive. 

George  pushed  the  canoe  on  more  swift- 
ly than  before.  His  strength  seemed  equal 
to  any  speed.  He,  too,  heard  the  canoe 
behind  them  and  his  mind  was  active  in 
devising  some  means  of  escape. 

"Miss  Sumner,"  he  whispered  suddenly. 
"There  is  one  chance.   Will  you  take  it?" 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

REA  looked  ahead  in  the  moonlight, 
which  now  had  become  strong 
enough  to  permit  her  to  see  that  the  nar- 
row arm  down  which  they  had  been  flee- 
ing was  converging,  that  the  hills  on 
either  side  were  closer  and  becoming  more 
steep  and  rugged. 

Without  asking,  the  girl  knew  the 
chance  George  proposed  taking.  She 
could  hear  the  rumbling  roar  of  the  water 
in  the  gorge  ahead,  and  she  trembled  as 
the  sound  of  it  grew  louder. 

"Have  you  ever  done  it?"  she  asked. 

George  smiled  in  the  darkness  behind 
her.  Evidently  she  had  never  heard  of 
Bock-i-tay  rapids,  so  named  by  the  In- 
dians because  they  seemed  so  hungry  for 
victims.  The  summer  before,  when 
George  saw  them  first,  and  heard  stories 
about  them,  he  became  possessed  by  a 
desire  to  run  that  quarter-mile  stretch  of 
tumbling,  boiling,  lashing,  gripping, 
swirling  water.    He  had  learned  that  no 
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one  ever  had  run  them,  that  no  one  ever 
considered  running  them.  The  pitch  was 
too  great,  the  current  too  strong,  the 
boulders  too  many.  There  was  a  legend 
that  two  men  had  tried  them  once,  many 
years  before,  and  that  their  bodies  had 
never  been  found. 

But  George,  like  a  few  canoemen  of  the 
North  country,  had  an  imagination.  He 
also  resented  the  superiority  of  anything, 
or  any  man  and,  from  the  first  time  he 
had  seen  the  rapids,  they  had  been  a  chal- 
lenge to  him.  He  had  passed  them  often 
with  Stover  the  summer  before  and,  when 
their  work  was  nearly  completed,  he  arose 
from  the  lunch  dish-washing  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  portage  one  day  and  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  run  the  load  through. 
Stover  demurred,  for  he  wanted  to  get 
to  Vermilion,  and  he  had  often  heard  of 
the  Bock-i-tay.  But  he  also  had  great 
faith  in  his  canoeman  and  he  knew  and 
understood  George  and  realized  every 
time  they  had  made  the  portage  that  the 
woodsman  chafed  beneath  his  heavy  load 
and  growled  at  the  white  water  that 
swirled  and  tumbled  beside  the  portag€ 
trail. 

And,  because  he  knew  such  men,  and 
understood  them,  men  of  another  type 
than  himself,  he  had  said  yes. 

George  ran  the  rapids,  while  Stover 
walked  across.  There  was  a  little  water 
in  the  canoe,  and  the  packs  were  wet  with 
spray,  but  that  was  all.  So,  when  Rea 
asked  if  he  had  run  them,  the  canoeman 
answered : 

"I  run  'em  once,  but  it  was  daylight,  of 
course.  I  studied  'em  a  lot  before  I  did 
it  and,  while  there's  some  nasty  places,  I 
think  we  can  make  it,  with  luck." 

He  was  paddling  steadily  on  toward  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  gorge  and  the  roar 
of  the  water.  Rea  thought  quickly. 
Fowler  undoubtedly  was  armed  and  he 
must  have  some  one  with  him.  With  those 
two  packages  in  the  front  of  her  shirt 
as  a  motive,  he  pr  bably  would  not  hesi- 
tate in  anything.  It  would  be  George 
against  two  of  them ;  and  what  right  had 
she  to  endanger  Stover  and  his  canoeman 
further? 

She  was  tired,  afraid.  Her  courage  had 
been  vanishing  in  the  long  race  across 
the  lake  and  down  the  arm.  The  click  of 
paddles,  always  nearer,  in  the  darkness 
behind  her,  was  the  most  ominous  sound 
she  had  ever  heard. 

George  ceased  paddling  and  let  the 
canoe  drift.  They  were  near  the  first 
pitch.  They  could  see  the 
white  water  where  the 
first  curl  came,  gleaming 
threateningly  in  the  moon- 
light. Rea  wanted  to 
scream  and  then  she  heard 
voices  in  the  darkness  be- 
hind her.  Anyhow,  what 
did  it  matter  one  way  or 
the  other?  And  she  was  so 
tired.  Stover's  head  lay  in 
her  lap  and  she  stroked  his 
hair  back  from  his  fore- 
head unconsciously.. 

"All   right,   George,   it's 
the  only  chance  " 

The   canoe    sprang   for- 
ward instantly. 

Continued  on  Page  52. 


There's  Money  In  Getting  Together 

Associations  in  the  West  Handle  Fencing,  Flour,  Timber,  Seed  Grain  and  other 

Farm  Supplies — Prosperity  Follows. 


SASKATCHEWAN'S 
Co-operative  Elevators 
have  earned  for  the 
province  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  the  home  of  the 
most  efficient  grain  market- 
ing system  yet  devised,  and 
her  co-operative  creameries, 
while  not  numerous,  are 
models  of  efficiency  and  turn 
out  a  product  which,  so  far 
as  quality  is  concerned,  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  section 
of  the  continent.  It  is  not  of 
these,  however,  but  of  the 
more  recently  organized  co- 
operative trading  associa- 
tions and  of  the  inter-muni- 
cipal co-operative  hail  insur- 
ance scheme,  that  this  arti- 
cle will  deal. 

The  co-operative  elevator 
system,  inaugurated  in  1911, 
had  not  long  been  in  opera- 
tion when  many  of  the  local 
grain  growers'  associations 
throughout  the  province, 
noting  the  success  which  was 
attending  it,  began  applying 
co-operative  principles  in 
purchasing  such  supplies  as 
binder  twine,  building  ma- 
terial, fencing  material,  etc. 
By  clubbing  their  orders  the 
members  of  an  association 
were  able  to  obtain  reduced 
prices  on  car  lots,  and  the 
goods  being  taken  direct 
from  the  cars  to  the  farm 
there  was  practically  no  ex- 
pense in  distributing,  so  that 
very  material  savings  were 
effected.  The  associations, 
however,  had  no  legal  status  and  each 
member  was  individually  liable  for 
any  debts  which  the  association  might 
contract.  This  led  to  the  widespread  de- 
sire among  farmers  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  permit  of  the  or- 
ganization of  producing,  purchasing  and 
marketing  associations  in  which  share- 
holders would  enjoy  limited  liability,  as 
do  shareholders  in  joint  stock  companies. 

To  provide  for  the  organization  and 
registration  of  such  associations  The 
Agricultural  Co-operative  Associations 
Act  was  passed  in  1913.  Under  this  Act 
five  or  more  farmers  can  register  as  an 
incorporated  association,  with  limited 
liability  for  the  purpose  of  "producing, 
purchasing  or  selling  livestock,  farm  pro- 
ducts or  supplies  upon  the  co-operative 
plan."  A  special  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  known  as  the  Co- 
operative Organization  Branch,  was  cre- 
ated to  administer  the  Act  and  to  aid 
associations  in  organizing.  The  fact  that 
the  Act  provides  that  articles  of  associa- 
tion shall  be  drafted  free,  upon  request, 
and  further  that  the  fees  for  registering 
an  association  shall  be  only  $4.50,  makes  it 


By  W.  W.  THOMSON,  B.S.A. 


WHAT  CO-OPERATION  DOES. 

There  is  no  finer  example  of  a  farm  family  co-operation  than  thai 
of  John  Young  and  his  fine  family  of  boys  at  Alameda.  Mr.  Young 
and  the  fire  boys  work  together  like  brothers.  Each  has  his  part  in 
the  big  farm's  development  and  there  never  is  friction  over  any- 
thing. In  the  top  picture,  the  farm  teams  are  ready  for  seeding 
operations  on  the  fields.  Mr.  J.  Young  may  be  seen  in  front.  The 
lower  scene  is  a  view  of  the  stables  and  farm  residence.  The  horse 
and  carriage  for  getting  around  has  lost  interest  to  a  large  extent 
by  reason  of  a  new  automobile  purchased  recently.  This  pony 
belongs  to  one  of  the  boys  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  horse 
judge  of  the  family.  He  paid  $200  for  it  when  a  two-year-old.  Home 
co-operation  accounts  for  many  of  these  beautiful  things  in  farm 
life.  Lack  of  co-operation  there  makes  the  home  the  opposite  of  a 
paradise.  Likewise  community  co-operation  makes  citizen  life  whole- 
some.    Provincial   co-operation   is   developing    a    big   nationhood. — 

Editor. 


evident  that  this  movement  has  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Government. 

THE  ONE  VOTE  PLAN. 

There  are  certain  provisions  in  Sas- 
katchewan's Co-operative  Act  which  de- 
serve special  mention.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  provided  that  men  and  not  money 
shall  govern  the  associations.  Each  share- 
holder can  have  but  one  vote,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  shares  which  he  may  hold. 
In  this  the  co-operative  associations  differ 
from  capitalistic  concerns,' for  there  each 
shareholder  has  as  many  votes  as  he  has 
shares.  A  still  greater  distinction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  manner  in  which  these  two 
types  of  business  organizations  distribute 
the  profits  which  arise  from  their  busi- 
ness. An  ordinary  company  divides  its 
profits  among  its  shareholders  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  shares  which  each 
holds,  but  in  the  co-operative  associations 
the  great  bulk  of  the  profits  are  divided 
among  the  patrons  of  the  concern,  whether 
shareholders  or  not,  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  business  which  each  has  trans- 
acted   through    the    association.     These 


provisions,  viz.,  that  each 
shareholder  shall  have  but 
one  vote,  and  that  dividends 
shall  be  based  on  the  busi- 
ness transacted,  are  recog- 
nized as  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  all  truly 
co-operative  concerns.  For 
years  the  farmers'  organiza- 
tions have  agitated  for  their 
adoption  and  the  fact  that 
these  features  are  embodied 
in  the  Act  makes  it  de- 
servedly popular. 

But  not  only  does  the  Act 
provide  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  business  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the 
West;  it  also  provides  for  a 
most  direct  and  economic 
system  of  distribution.  Un- 
der it,  retailing  and  the 
granting  of  credit  are  pro- 
hibited so  that  goods  must  be 
handled  in  bulk  and  for  cash, 
thereby  eliminating  the 
many  overhead  charges  in- 
separable from  the  present 
retailing  system.  Goods  must 
be  bought  in  car  lots  and  for 
cash  so  the  purchasers  get 
the  maximum  return  for 
investment.  In  distributing 
direct  from  the  car,  or  ware- 
house, to  the  consumer,  as  is 
required  by  the  Act,  all  ex- 
penses for  drayage,  store 
rent,  salesmen,  and  other 
charges  incidental  to  the  up- 
upkeep  of  a  retail  store,  are 
eliminated.  The  farmers  by 
simply  anticipating  their  re- 
quirements, providing  their 
own  storage  and  doing  their  own  dis- 
tributing, effect  a  very  large  saving.  The 
fact  that  all  goods  must  be  sold  for  cash 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  bad  debts, 
enables  the  association  to  handle  goods  on 
a  small  margin  of  profit  and  removes  the 
last  vestige  of  speculation  from  the 
business. 

That  the  Act  has  been  received  with 
marked  approval  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  since  its  passage  in  December,  1913, 
upwards  of  115  associations  have  been 
registered.  These  are  scattered  in  all 
parts  of  the  province,  but  the  maiority  of 
the  associations  have  been  organized  in 
the  more  recently  settled  districts,  where 
there  is  greater  need  of  economy  than  in 
the  older  districts.  The  associations  range 
in  size  from  those  having  only  the  five 
shareholders  required  for  incorporation  to 
associations  having  betwen  100  and  200 
shareholders.  Their  authorized  capitals 
range  from  $50  to  $50,000.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  records  to  date  shows  that  the 
average  capitalization  is  over  $6,500  and 
the  average  share  has  a  par  value  of  $25. 
The  associations  have  undertaken  many 
lines  of  work.  The  great  majority  of  those 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


registered  to  date  having  taken  all  of  the 
powers  available  under  the  Act.  Three 
associations  confine  their  activities  to  the 
marketing  of  livestock  and  one  acts  only 


the  figures  are  made  public  they  will  be  a 
revelation  to  many. 

In  connection  with  the  purchasing  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  the  co-operative  asso- 


The  local  feeling  Is  everything  to  the  h  appy  rural  life.  This  shows  a  live  garden 
party  9  miles  north  of  Brandon,  Man.,  on  the  farm  of  J.  G.  Grant.  Prairie  life  makes 
for  good  citizenship.  These  people  are  just  as  well  dressed  and  as  artistic  in  their 
tastes  as  they  are  in  the  professional  life  of  the  cities.  Co-operation  makes  for  every- 
thing that  is  good  in  rural  life. 


as  a  purchasing  agency  for  its  share- 
holders. Seven  associations  make  the  mar- 
keting of  livestock  their  principal  busi- 
ness and  several  others  engage  in  it  along 
with  other  businesses.  Car  load  lots  are 
made  up  by  the  shareholders  and  for- 
warded to  the  larger  market  centres  to 
be  sold.  Each  shareholder's  stock  is 
branded  with  paint,  or  in  some  other 
harmless  manner,  so  that  the  animals  be- 
longing to  each  may  be  sold  separately, 
thereby  securing  to  everyone  the  just  re- 
ward for  his  labors,  and  at  the  same  time 
obtaining  the  advantages  of  car  load  rates 
in  shipping,  and  sale  on  a  competitive 
market.  The  Hanley,  Bigford  and  Edam 
Associations  have  each  shipped  consider- 
able stock  and  their  shareholders  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  work  accomplished. 
They  feel  certain  that  they  are  getting 
all  that  their  stock  is  worth 
and  consequently  are  more 
satisfied  to  continue  in  the 
stock-raising  business  than 
would  be  the  case  if  some 
stock-buyer,  or  drover, 
were  collecting  toll  from 
their  labors. 

The  associations  which 
purchase  farm  supplies, 
handle  a  wide  variety  of 
goods  during  the  summer 
building  and  fencing  ma- 
terial were  the  most  im- 
portant items  handled.  In 
the  harvest  season  binder 
twine,  lubricating  and  fuel 
oils  were  extensively  dealt 
in  and  in  the  fall  car  lots  of 
fruit,  flour  and  feed,  fuel, 
etc.,  made  up  the  bulk  of 
the  business.  During  Oc- 
tober and  November  the  association  at 
Lewvan  sold  four  cars  of  apples,  a  car  of 
potatoes  and  several  cars  of  coal.  The 
Percy  Co-operative  Associations  report 
that  they  handled  six  cars  of  coal,  two 
cars  of  lumber  and  two  cars  of  apples,  on 
which  they  effected  a  saving  of  over  $700 
after  paying  their  manager  a  commission 
amounting  to  .$100.  The  annual  returns, 
giving  details  concerning  the  business  car- 
ried on  in  1914  are  not  yet  available,  but 
it  can  be  confidently  predicted  that  when 


ciations,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
Central  Executive  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers'  Association  has  acted  as  a 
central  purchasing  agency  for  the  co- 
operatives. This  work  was  taken  up  early 
in  the  spring  of  1914  and  so  energetically 
was  it  carried  out  that  the  central  has 
been  able  to  secure  practically  every  line 
of  goods  which  the  associations  require, 
at  a  considerable  reduction  in  price. 
Needless  to  say  the  work  of  the  central 
has  done  much  to  foster  the  movement  and 
to  make  its  influence  felt  throughout  the 
province.  Undoubtedly  the  co-operative 
trading  associations,  and  their  central, 
are  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  future  development  of  our  agri- 
cultural industry. 

Apart  from  the  producing,  marketing 
and   trading  associations  previously  de- 


THE  RESULT  OF  GETTING  TOGETHER. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  co-operation  in  agriculture 
will  undoubtedly  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  future 
development  of  the  West.  The  economies  effected  through 
co-operative  production,  co-operative  marketing,  co-opera- 
tive purchasing  and  co-operative  insurance  will  result  in 
greater  comfort  in  the  farm  homes.  The  social  intercourse 
attendant  upon  the  holding  of  meetings  and  other  co-oper- 
ative activities  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  monotony  of 
farm  life  and  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  the  co- 
operators  will  gain  through  close  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
their  associations  will  increase  their  respect  for  themselves 
and  their  fellowmen,  incidentally  developing  the  highest 
type  of  citizen . 


scribed,  Saskatchewan  has  a  co-operative 
institution  of  another  type.  This  is  the 
inter-municipal  co-operative  hail  insur- 
ance scheme  which  first  came  into  opera- 
tion in  1913.  The  scheme  was  originated 
by  certain  members  of  the  Grain  Growers' 
Association  and  after  being  approved  by 
the  annual  convention  it  was  submitted  to 
the  provincial  Government  in  the  fall  of 
1911,  with  a  request  that  the  necessary 
legislation  be  enacted  to  bring  the  scheme 
into  effect. 


In  urging  the  adoption  of  co-operative 
principles  in  regard  to  hail  insurance  it 
was  pointed  out  that  whereas  damage 
from  frost,  drought,  rust,  etc.,  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  preventable  through 
the  practice  of  careful  and  up-to-date, 
cultural  operations,  damage  from  hail  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  made,  preventable.  It 
was  maintained  that  it  was  seldom  that 
any  large  tract  was  seriously  damaged 
but  on  the  other  hand,  individuals  whose 
crops  were  hailed  frequently,  found  them- 
selves in  serious  financial  straits  through 
no  fault  of  theirs.  In  consequence  of  this 
insurance  against  hail  was  not  only  desir- 
able, but  was  an  absolute  necessity  if 
farming  was  to  be  a  safe  business  and  it 
was  urged  that  as  this  was  vital  to  the 
whole  agricultural  community,  the  situ- 
ation warranted  a  fair  trial  of  this  scheme 
which  was  calculated  to  provide  such  in- 
surance at  cost. 

The  project  met  with  sympathetic  con- 
sideration from  the  Government  and  at 
the  1912  session  of  the  Legislature  the 
Hail  Insurance  Act,  1912,  was  passed. 
This  Act  makes  provision  for  municipal 
co-operative  hail  insurance,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  provincial  tax,  made  operative 
by  local  option.  When  twenty-five  or  more 
municipalities  passed  a  by-law,  agreeing 
to  join  together  to  ensure  the  crops  with 
the  municipalities,  against  hail,  authority 
would  be  given  those  municipalities  to  col- 
lect a  special  tax,  not  to  exceed  four  cents 
per  acre,  on  all  land  in  the  municipality, 
and  a  commission,  to  be  known  as  the 
Hail  Insurance  Commission,  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  scheme.  This 
commission  would  set  the  rate  of  the  spe- 
cial tax,  which  would  be  the  source  of 
revenue.  The  funds  from  all  of  the  muni- 
cipalities would  be  pooled  and  all  claims 
and  expenses  paid  from  the  common  fund. 
All  crops  in  the  contracting  municipali- 
ties, except  pasture  and  fodder  crops, 
would  be  automatically  insured  without 
further  action  by  the 
owner.  In  case  of  damage 
from  hail,  insurance  would 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  five 
cents  per  acre  for  each  per 
cent,  of  damage  suffered  by 
the  crop,  e.g.,  if  50  per 
cent,  of  a  crop  were  de- 
stroyed by  hail  $2.50  per 
acre  would  be  paid,  if  the 
crop  were  totally  destroyed 
$5  per  acre. 

This  system  of  hail  in- 
surance was  instituted  in 
the  fall  of  1912.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  munici- 
palities, comprising  over 
19,000,000  acres  of  land, 
passed  by-laws  making  the 
scheme  operative  within 
their  bounds.  The  follow- 
ing year  was  admittedly 
a  bad  year  for  hail  storms  and  over 
5,300  claims  were  filed.  These  were  all 
inspected  by  representatives  of  the  com- 
mission and  in  upwards  of  4,500  cases 
the  damage  was  considered  -  sufficient 
to  warrant  payment  of  the  claims.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  the  claims  approved 
and  finally  adjusted  was  $751,960.65.  The 
expenses  for  administering  the  scheme 
for  the  year  were,  approximately,  $25.- 
736.94,  while  the  aggregate  income  from 
Continued  on  Page  62. 


Making  the  Soil  Fertile:   by  r.  j.  Messenger 

How  a  Poor  Field  That  Would  Not  Grow  White  Beans  Made  a  Profit  of  Over 

$400  for  a  Nova  Scotia  Farmer. 


TWO  principal 
factors  enter 
into  the  re- 
clamation of  worn- 
out  lands — common 
sense  and  industry. 
Indeed  this  team 
properly  yoked  and 
kept  going  har- 
moniously will  boom 
a  farm  community 
or  country  away  to 
the  top  of  the  lad- 
der of  production. 
This  team  is  all  a 
man  or  country 
needs  but  they  must 
be  kept  together.  In 
this  harmonious 
combination  they 
spell  efficiency  and 
efficiency,  success 
and  progress  are  in- 
dustrial synonyms. 
Common  sense  is 
the  foreman  or 
manager  whose  rip- 
ened judgment,  due 
not    to    special 

cleverness  or  brilliancy  but  to  experience 
built  up  from  mistakes  and  failures  and 
successes  in  the  past,  have  rounded  into  a 
definite  knowledge  that  tells  when  and 
why  to  plow,  what  tools  to  use,  what  form 
of  tillage  to  pursue,  what  kind  and  quan- 
tity; yes,  and  above  all  quality  of  seed 
to  use. 

Industry — and  all  industry  is  spiced 
more  or  less  with  ambition — carries  out 
the  orders  of  the  other  partner ;  does  the 
plowing  and  does  it  well,  carefully  applies 
the  fertilizer  and  seed;  makes  a  splendid 
fine  seed  bed;  and  leaves  the  land  with- 
out any  excuse  to  do  its  best. 

Now  all  men  possess  these  attributes  to 
a  certain  extent.  The  poorest  farmer  has 
a  little  common  sense  and  a  little  industry 
and  the  degree  in  which  they  are  present, 
spells  all  the  way  from  practical  failure 
to  great  success. 

LOVE  OF  THE   JOB. 

In  my  own  operations  I  have  only  main- 
tained a  fair  average.  Now  these  are,  so 
to  speak,  mechanical  factors  but  there  is 
one  far  greater,  a  spiritual  ally  which  in 
any  work  or  profession  lifts  one  above 
the  drudgery  and  makes  the  work  golden. 
This  attribute  is  love  of  your  job,  and  this 
little  winged  fellow  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  greater  part  of  any  success  I  may 
have  achieved.  It  was  this  little  industrial 
cupid  that  helped  me,  and  your  readers 
will  forgive  me  one  or  two  personal  refer- 
ences, to  double  the  value  of  the  farm  I 
sold  three  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  sell  a  fertile  farm  and  buy  a 
run-down  one?  Answer. — Financial  gain 
and  the  social,  moral  and  educational  wel- 
fare of  my  children. 

Before  I  closed  the  bargain  for  this 
"poorest  farm  in  the  neighborhood,"  I 
took  a  spade  and  a  piece  of  litmus  paper 


This  is  the  field  that  produced  the  bumper  crop  of  oats  where  three  years  ago  it 
grew  nothing  but  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  red  top  grass.  Fertilizers,  cultivation,  clover 
and  faith  won  out.  Patriotism  and  Production  means  the  application  of  all  these  things 
in  order  not  to  invite  failure  by  neglect  in  preparing  the  seed  bed.,  Faith  will  carry 
us  a  long  way  on  the  farm,  but  without  elbow  grease  it  soon  plays  out.  The  two 
together  reap  such  crops  as  the  writer  tells  about. 


and  took  a  "walk  round."  Then  I  came 
back  and  bought  the  place. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  ox  did  most  of  the 
farm  work  in  this  section  of  Annapolis 
Valley.  At  that  time  one  driving  horse  of 
nondescript  breeding  and  generally  be- 
low 1,050  pounds  was  about  all  a  farm 
boasted  in  the  horse  line. 

Since  then  the  ox  has  gradually  gone 
out  and  the  horse  has  supplanted  him  in 
farm  work,  but  the  latter  has  not  im- 
proved in  weight,  since  many  of  our  farm- 
ers in  pursuit  of  the  $1,000  trotter  have 
bred  their  mares  to  light  trotting  stock 
and  have  got  not  much  of  anything.  Hence 
the  soil  is  not  tilled  deeply  because  the 
teams  are  too  light. 

This  is  what  I  found  on  this  farm.  The 
soil  had  been  plowed  only  about  four 
inches  deep  and  the  practice  had  been  to 
turn  that  once  in  eight  or  ten  years,  apply 
a  coat  of  fertilizer  and  seed  it  down  again 
to  grass. 

AN  ACID  SOIL. 

I  found  by  litmus  tests  that  this  inert 
lying  of  the  ground  for  many  years  at  a 
time  had  made  it  acid  and  robbed  it  of  its 
humus. 

I  remember  with  amusement  the  day  I 
purchased  the  farm,  the  old  farmer  from 
whom  I  had  purchased  it  was  showing  me 
the  peculiarities  of  the  "beast."  "There  is 
a  field  I  could  never  get  anything  to  grow 
on.  It  must  be  poor  land."  I  plowed  this 
field  the  next  week  six  inches  deep,  ridged 
it  so  it  would  drain  some,  gave  it  some 
lime  carrying  fertilizer  and  sowed  it  with 
oats  and  crover.  Result,  that  year  a  good 
crop  of  oats,  the  next  a  heavy  crop  of 
clover  and  last  summer  a  heavy  crop  of 
potatoes  and  turnips.  Now  I  want  to  give 
a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  my 
three-years'  treatment  of  the  field,  part 


of  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  of 
stooked  oats.  While 
the  essentials  of 
practice  have  been 
the  same  for  all  the 
improvement  work 
I  have  done  on  the 
land,  there  have 
been  differences  of 
detail  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances in  each 
case,  but  I  have 
found  the  following 
main  principles  to 
hold  good  in  every 
case  and  give  good 
results  although  in 
most  cases  the  third 
year  I  raise  a  hoed 
crop  which  cleans 
the  land,  gives  a 
more  permanent  re- 
turn in  fertility 
and  enables  me  to 
follow  a  successful 
rotation.  This  field, 
while  not  following 
out  my  usual  practice,  has  given  good 
results,  although  not  scientifically  ortho- 
dox in  treatment. 

A  POOR  FIELD. 

In  1912,  early  July,  I  ran  the  mower 
and  rakes  over  the  field  taking  one  load 
off  the  seven  acres.  It  had  been  growing 
from  three  hundredweight  to  five  hun- 
dredweight of  hay  to  the  acre  for  several 
years.  Indeed,  some  of  the  neighbors  had 
forgotten  when  it  was  plowed  last.  I  got 
the  machine  and  mowed  until  I  felt 
ashamed  of  myself  then  got  my  boy  to 
finish.  We  borrowed  a  horse-rake  from 
one  of  the  neighbors  and  with  this  and 
our  own  outfit  we  raked  it  up.  By  the  time 
we  got  that  load  of  hay  in  the  barn  we  had 
done  ten  dollars'  worth  of  work  and  had 
five  dollars'  worth  of  hay.  Whenever  I 
saw  anyone  coming  along  the  road  I  would 
try  to  get  on  the  further  side  of  the  field 
or  out  of  sight.  I  was  a  stranger  and  I 
did  not  want  to  hear  anything  about  that 
field  or  the  farm  I  had  purchased.  I  knew 
I  could  make  the  thing  yield  but  I  couldn't 
make  the  neighbors  believe  it. 

The  field  is  almost  flat  with  just  a  slight 
fall  toward  a  hollow  at  one  end.  It  would 
cost  too  much  to  underdrain  it  thoroughly 
and  it  really  did  not  need  draining  so  I 
plowed  it  as  soon  as  I  got  off  the  hay  in 
July,  about  four  and  a  half  inches  deep. 
This  turned  under  to  rot  the  sward,  stub- 
ble, moss,  etc.,  and  turned  up  just  a  little 
of  the  subsoil  that  had  never  been  touched. 
This  was  plowed  so  it  turned  right  upside 
down  flat  and  left  so  until  June  of  1913, 
then  it  was  given  a  thorough  disking. 
The  little  layer  of  new  soil  that  had  been 
brought  up  and  had  been  worked  on  by 
the  frost  all  winter  was  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  old  soil  and  rotted  roots.  A  thor- 
ough harrowing  with  the  spring-tooth  was 
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followed  by  a  fining  of  the  lumps  with  the 
planker — one  of  the  best  of  seed-bed 
makers  I  have  on  the  farm,  and  the  cheap- 


nor  never  been  reached  by  the  shallow- 
rooted  grain  since  timothy  and  other 
grasses  that  had  grown  on  this  land,  for 


A  field  of  oats  2,000  miles  from  the  first  picture,  luit  si  ill  inside  Canada's  fertile 
fields.  This  field  threshed  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  On  the  farm  of  George  Grimer, 
Gladstone,  Manitoba. 


est.  for  it  is  only  a  number  of  planks 
fastened  together  clapboard  fashion  and 
dragged  over  the  ground.  It  is  away 
ahead  of  a  roller  which  packs  the  ground 
and  punches  the  lumps  into  it,  while  this 
rolls  and  worries  and  beats  the  lumps 
until  they  are  pulverized. 

BASIC  SLAG   IS  SHOWN. 

Then  we  harrow  again  to  loosen  and 
pulverize  still  further.  This  was  ready 
then  for  the  seeder  which  sowed  three- 
quarters  of  a  bushel  of  buckwheat  and 
about  (300)  three  hundred  pounds  of 
basic  slag  per  acre.  As  I  did  not  expect  to 
get  enough  buckwheat  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  harvest,  I  only  put  on  the  light 
dressing  of  slag  to  sweeten  the  land  a  bit 
expecting  to  plow  the  buckwheat  under. 
My  surprise  was  great  to  find  the  buck- 
wheat growing  thriftily  and  filling  out 
well  in  the  head. 

The  temptation  was  too  great,  so  I 
harvested  it  and  obtained  a  yield  of  seven- 
teen bushels  per  acre  of  clean,  heavy, 
smooth  buckwheat.  My  hopes  began  to 
rise.  The  neighbors  said  I  must  have 
covered  it  with  fertilizer  but  I  had  the 
word  of  the  honest  neighbor  who  drilled 
in  the  seed  and  fertilizer  that  there  was 
only  300  pounds  to  the  acre. 

As  soon  as  the  buckwheat  was  off  in 
August,  1913,  the  land  was  plowed  again, 
this  time  it  was  plowed  six  inches  deep. 
This  was  not  turned  down  flat  but  plowed 
so  the  furrows  lay  about  forty-five  degrees 
or  about  half  way  down. 

Now  scientific  agriculturists  say  that 
we  should  not  bring  up  that  raw  subsoil 
and  use  it  for  a  seedbed,  but  I  have  been 
following  this  practice  for  ten  years  and 
getting  steadily  increased  yields.  When 
we  removed  the  buckwheat,  there  was  a 
strong  four  inches  made  up  of  buckwheat 
roots,  run-out  soil  and  rotted  ten-year- 
old  sod. 

USING  THE  SUBSOIL. 

Now  I  reasoned  in  the  next  two  inches 
of  subsoil — which  had  never  been  stirred 


these  farmers  had  never  sown  very  much 
clover  since  timothy  seed  was  cheaper — 
this  two  inches  of  subsoil  should  contain 
some  leachings  from  all  these  years  as 
well  as  its  own  virgin  fertility.  If  this 
were  brought  up  for  the  action  of  the 
frost  and  not  laid  down  flat  but  cocked  up 
so  that  the  spring  cultivation  would  mix 
it  thoroughly  with  the  root  and  humus- 
laden  old  soil,  it  would  make  a  pretty  good 
seed  bed. 

Anyway,  this  land  lay  this  way  all  win- 
ter, plowed  in  ridges  about  four  rods  wide 
and  in  May,  1914,  it  disked  up  splendidly. 
Now  I  had  some  registered  seed  oats 
which  I  decided  to  sow  next  to  the  post- 
road.  This  is  only  a  natural  reason  and 
is  due  to  the  same  characteristics  that 
makes  us  place  the  lawn  in  the  front  of 
the  house  and  the  woodpile  behind.  I 
finished  the  piece  with  purchased  re- 
cleaned  seed  oats.    I  knew  this  piece  of 


no  good  I  had  faith  in  it  and  knew  that  the 
most  it  wanted  was  sweetening  so  I  ap- 
plied six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  slag 
per  acre  not  at  all  a  heavy  dressing.  Be- 
side this'  I  had  four  hundredweight  of 
ground  dogfish,  which  I  sowed,  beginning 
at  the  road  again,  as  far  as  it  would  go. 

YIELDS  SEVENTY  BUSHELS. 

We  disked  and  harrowed  until  we  had 
a  good  seed  bed,  then  sowed  the  grain  and 
fertilizer  as  described  by  drill  and  ob- 
tained a  yield  of  65%  bushels  of  heavy, 
clean  grain  per  acre.  Not  a  heavy  yield 
but  a  good  one  considering  the  run-out 
state  of  the  land  and  the  comparatively 
small  dressing  of  fertilizer.  The  side  next 
the  road  must  have  yielded  over  seventy 
bushels  per  acre.  I  will  give  a  few  figures 
to  show  that  it  was  worth  while. 

RETURNS. 

1913  buckwheat $115.00 

1914  oats    @    80c,   good   for 

seed 367.00 

Total $483.00 

COSTS. 

Coat  of  hay  that  could  have 

grown  for  two  years. . . .   $10.00 

Slag,  4,600  lbs  @  60c 27.60 

Ground  fish,  400  lbs  @  $1.20.       4.80 

Seed  buckwheat,  1913 5.00 

Seed  oats,  1914 7.00 

Total $54.40 

This  leaves  me  $427  to  cover  work  of 
plowing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  interest 
on  investment,  etc. 

New  this  is  the  treatment  for  one  piece 
of  land  and  the  treatment  would  have  to 
be  modified  for  others  but  the  general 
principles  of  getting  acquainted  with  the 
land  to  find  its  needs,  thorough  cultivation 
and  good  seed  will  apply  in  any  case.  Only 
one  drawback  remains  to  my  general  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction.  The  grain  was  so  stout 
that  the  shade  prevented  a  rank  growth 
of  the  grass  seed  and  a  severe  winter  may 


One  way   tin'  Pennsylvania   farmers  keep  the  old   lands  fertile  is  by   Intelligent  fertilizers  and 
good    cultivation.     A    mule    is    hitched    with    horses. 

land  was  acid  and  I  had  obtained  good  re-  kill  out  the  little  rootlets  of  clover  so  the 
suits  on  such  land  from  the  use  of  slag.  following  season  may  give  a  meagre  stand 
Though  the  neighbors  said  the  land  was       of  grass. 


A  $380  Profit  Per  Cow :  by  Arthur  a.  Toimie 


The  Glenlea  dairy  baru   iu   Manitoba,  where  100  purebred   Holsteius  are  housed.     It  is  one  of  Western  Canada's  modern  farm  build- 
ings, being  70  ft.  x  140  ft.,  with  three  big  twin  cement  silos  and  entire  modern  steel  fittings  inside. 

A  Manitoba  Dairy  Business  That  Proves  What  Can  be  Done  in  Mixed  Farming 

on  the  Prairies. 


ALL  will  agree  that  fifty  acres  of 
Minne'sota  13th  corn,  100  acres  of 
Hungarian  millet,  400  acres  of 
oats  fed  to  100  pure-bred  Holsteins  and 
walked  off  the  farm  in  the  form  of  milk 
or  on  the  hoof  clearly  signifies  a  dairy 
farm.  This  is  not  fictitious  but  a  grim 
reality,  for  right  in  Western  Canada  it 
is  being  done.  Such  a  farm  a  few  short 
years  ago  confronted  us  as  a  dream — 
something  to  be  hoped  for  but  a  flimsy 
possibility. 

The  individual,  W.  J.  Cummings,  who 
has  turned  this  trick  is  well  known  in 
Western  Canada  stock  circles  as  a  Hol- 
stein  breeder  of  repute.  His  is  a  true 
dairy  farm  comprising  two  sections  of 
land  and  just  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Winnipeg  on  the  banks  of 
the  Red  River.  There  his 
herd  of  100  head,  all  pure- 
bred, the  cows  with  an 
average  production  of  12,- 
000  pounds  per  year,  is  op- 
erated on  business  prin- 
ciples. They  have  been 
brought  up  to  this  high 
standard  by  business  meth- 
ods simply  by  starting  with 
good  individuals,  feeding 
each  cow  in  accordance 
with  her  yield,  selecting 
the  calves  from  heavy  pro- 
ducers and  weeding  out 
the  boarders.  In  this  herd 
each  cow  has  a  name,  some- 
times long  and  twisty,  as 
most  Holsteins  have,  but 
they  have  more  than  mere 
names;  they  have  records 
of  heavy  yields  at  the  milk  yieJn£rub 
pail.   The  cows  are  milked         drainage,  an 


The  writer  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  most 
obserrant  young  men  in  Western  Canada.  JJe 
realizes  the  big  opportunities  tliat  agriculture 
has  on  the  prairie,  and  his  account  of  Mr. 
Cumming's  farm  will  be  a  big  help  to  all  farm- 
ers. These  articles  are  not  written  as  a  tribute 
to  any  ma7i's  vanity,  but  as  a  means  of  real 
help  to  otlicrs  who  may  not  know  the  facts. — 
Editor. 


three  times  per  day  till  they  fall  below 
forty  pounds;  then  twice  a  day. 

Right  from  the  cow  the  milk  goes  to  the 
spring  scales  hanging  from  the  ceiling  in 
the  milk  room.  This  instrument  is  the  cow 
dictator.  Its  rule  is  absolute.  The  weight 
is  immediately  recorded  on  a  large  chart, 
where  along  the  top  the  cows'  names  are 
inscribed  and  down  the  sides  the  dates  of 
the  month. 


of  the  Glenlea  stables.  Rear  view  of  30  single  stalls  and  front 
ox  stalls.,  The  gutter  slopes  to  the  centre  to  allow  of  efficient 
d    the   box   stall   feed    mangers   are   on   a   swivel. 


"That  is  the  sheet  that  tells  the  tale," 
was  Mr.  Cummings'  remark.  "It  tells  me 
just  which  cows  to  weed  out,  just  which 
milk  hands  to  keep,  and  the  value  of  in- 
creased feed.  For  instance,  a  few  days 
ago  I  had  an  idea  that  one  of  my  cows 
was  not  coming  up  to  the  standard  and 
was  thinking  of  disposing  of  her.  Well, 
I  went  to  the  milk  record  chart  and  found 
after  seven  months'  milking  she  was  still 
producing  at  the  rate  of  1,400  pounds 
monthly.  It  would  have  been  folly  to  dis- 
card an  individual  like  that,  yet  if  it  had 
not  been  for  my  records  one  of  my  best 
money-makers  would  have  been  disposed 
of.  It  is  long,  steady-producing  cows  that 
I  want,  not  the  kind  that  yield  heavily  at 
first  and  give  a  good  impression,  but  the 
ones  that  fill  the  pail  nice- 
ly month  after  month  for  a 
long  period.  This  kind  can 
be  indicated  only  by  keep- 
ing weights." 

We  went  to  the  chart, 
and  running  over  the  vari- 
ous cows  he  remarked: 
"Here  is  a  cow,  Sylvia 
Flower,  as  a  two-year-old 
she  produced  14,000 
pounds.  She  last  freshened 
in  July,  1913,  milking  al- 
most fifteen  months,  and 
is  now  giving  20  pounds 
a  day." 

Most  of  the  cows  were 
just  finishing  their  yearly 
records.  Corona  Flossie 
Beryl  had  calved  Novem- 
ber 8,  1913,  and  was  giving 
on  September  16,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  1,200 
pounds     a     month.      This 
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individual,  the  proprietor  remarked,  has 
produced  20,000  pounds  in  a  year,  or  the 
equivalent  in  production  of  almost  seven 
ordinary  farm  cows.  In  one  of  the 
box  stalls  Millie  of  Fairview  had  just 
given  birth  to  a  strong,  well-marked  little 
heifer.  She  had  last 
calved  in  November, 
1913,  and  had  pro- 
duced nearly  17,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  her 
milking  period.  At 
the  end  of  May  she 
gave  at  the  rate  of 
1,200  pounds  a 
month;  in  June,  over 
1,000  pounds,  and  on 
July  1,  when  they 
started  to  dry  her  off 
previous  to  calving, 
she  gave  35  pounds  a 
day,  and  at  the  end 
of  July,  20  pounds. 
This  individual  with 
difficulty  had  been 
dried  off  and  received 
only  three  week's 
rest. 

From  these  figures 
it  will  be  readily 
noticed  they  are 
marathon  producers, 

the  long  milking,  steady  kind.  Many  indi- 
viduals there  are  in  the  West,  that  after 
calving,  milk  very  heavily  for  three  or 
four  months  and  then  dwindle  off  until 
they  take  a  three  or  four  months'  holiday. 
They  are  the  deceiving  kind,  giving  a  good 
impression  to  the  causual  observer  but 
disappointingly  poor  finishers.  They 
start  the  race  with  great  vim  but  are 
"quitters"  at  the  tape. 

"Although  I  desire  a  fairly  heavy  yield 
of  milk  at  the  commencement  of  their 
milking  period,  they  must  be  the  kind  to 
continue  a  good  flow  throughout,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Cummings.  "This  can  only 
be  accurately  indicated  by  keeping  their 
daily  production  during  the  entire  milk- 
ing period." 

"Has  the  record  sheet  any  further 
value?"  I  asked.  And  immediately  he 
proved  to  me  that  there  were  other  vir- 
tues. Running  his  finger  down  the  chart, 
he  said:  "Here  is  a  cow  previously  men- 
tioned, Sylvia  Flower,  milking  for  15 
months.  You  see,  on  August  1  she  gave 
14  pounds,'  and  on  September  16,  20 
pounds.  When  I  see  such  a  big  change 
after  such  a  long  term  of  production.  I 
question  for  the  reason.  It  was  readily 
found.  The  herd  was  moved  from  pastur- 
ing in  an  old  meadow  to  a  fresh  one.  It 
simply  indicates  the  value  of  a  better 
pasturage.  This  increase  would  hardly 
have  been  taken  notice  of  on  the  average 
farm,  yet  we  have  the  difference  indi- 
cated in  actual  weights."  Continuing  his 
views  upon  the  value  of  these  facts  he 
pertinently  remarked,  "I  am  not  here  all 
of  the  time  to  manage  and  the  herdsman 
supervises  the  herd.  Occasionally  I  take 
a  look  over  the  chart.  It  may  be  that 
the  herd  has  suddenly  fallen  down  in 
their  yield,  or  that  a  few  individuals  have 
slackened  off.  Immediately  I  go  to  the 
herdsman  and  ask  what's  the  matter. 
How  could  he  account  for  the  decrease? 
The  cause  might  be  that  a  new  milk  hand 
had  been  engaged  and  the  cows  would 
not  respond  to  his  unskilled  methods  of 


milking.  It  might  be  that  new  feeds  with 
less  value  for  production  were  being  sup- 
plied, or  that  the  cows  had  been  allowed 
out  in  the  cold  weather  too  much.  What- 
ever the  reason  we  endeavor  to  alleviate 
the  difficulty.     We  milk  at  5  a.m.,  1  p.m. 


A  draft  of  Holstein  calves  from  the  Glenlea  herd.  The  centre  calf  had  the  unique 
distinction  of  winning  a  female  grand  championship  as  a  junior  calf  at  Winnipeg.  Mr 
Cummings   may  be  seen   holding  the  calf  at  the  right. 

and  7  p.m.  The  milk  is  shipped  to  Winni- 
peg dairies.  I  know  exactly  how  much 
milk  is  shipped;  how  much  is  employed 
for  home  consumption,  and  how  much  is 
fed  to  the  calves,  and  if  the  weights  as 
recorded  by  the  chart  do  not  comply  with 
that  shipped,  fed  to  the  calves  and  used 
in  the  house,  I  immediately  inquire  where 
the  difference  has  gone.  Thus  it  is  a 
necessity  for  the  milkers  to  record  actual 
weights  and  if  any  deceiving  methods  are 
employed  they  can  be  detected." 

The  milk  is  shipped  every  morning. 
From  the  scales  it  passes  over  the  chilly 
King  system  cooler  and  is  reduced  imme- 
diately from  animal  heat  to  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  which  temperature  prevents 
rapid  multiplication  of  germs  in  the  milk, 
thus  reducing  the  tendency  to  sour.  The 
advantage  of  cooling  is  especially  bene- 
ficial to  the  noon  and  night  milk  which 
must  be  kept  till  morning.  Judging  from 
the  name  of  the  cooling  system  one  might 
imagine  it  to  be  very  elaborate  and  costly, 
but  not  so.  The  initial  outlay  was  $135 
the  extra  cost  being  the  piping  and  instal- 
ment. The  water  for  cooling  comes  from 
a  pump  in  the  yard,  and  is  operated  by  a 
small  gasoline  engine.  The  water  passes 
up  through  the  cooler  and  then  to  the 
tank  in  the  barn.  The  amount  of  milk 
cooled  can  be  regulated,  the  maximum 
capacity  being  about  900  pounds  an  hour. 
It  simply  falls  down  over  the  tubes  of 
running  cold  water  and  if  the  current  is 
not  very  strong  the  supply  of  falling  milk 
can  be  lessened  so  that  thorough  cooling 
can  be  done. 

The  question  may  arise  and  rightly  so, 
how  is  it  that  we  find  most  of  his  cows 
calving  in  the  fall,  and  also  how  does  he 
obtain  such  heavy  records?  The  first 
question  I  put  to  him  and  enquired  if  he 
did  not  think  that  for  the  average  farmer 
spring  calving  was  preferable.  Without 
hesitation  he  replied  in  the  negative. 

"You  see  the  heavy  production  my  cows 
have  made,"  he  remarked.  "Well  for  the 
large   portion   of  that   I  obtain    the   en- 


hanced winter  prices.  We  have  to  feed 
our  cows  both  summer  and  winter  any- 
way, so  why  not  secure  every  dollar  pos- 
sible?" 

The  calves  were  just  commencing  to 
come  in  September  and  by  winter  nearly 
every    cow    will    be 
yielding    her    maxi- 
mum.     Then     when 
spring  comes  and  the 
cows    are    on    grass 
they    flush    up    con- 
siderably,   which    is 
conducive  to  making 
the  total  yield  great- 
er than  it  otherwise 
would  be.    Moreover, 
the  labor  problem  is 
worthy  of  consider- 
ation.    At   the   time 
when    the    Glenlea 
herd  is  in  full  milk, 
labor   is   cheap   and 
during   the   summer 
when   the   cows   are 
commencing    to    dry 
off  the  minimum  of 
dear    labor    is    em- 
ployed. His  good  men 
may    be     retained 
through    the    winter 
giving    attention    to 
the  dairy,  and  then  some  of  them  allowed 
to  perform  other  duties  in  summer. 
IMPORTANCE   OF   BREEDING. 
Two  great  factors  enter  into  the  heavy 
records  as  above  noted.    They  are  princi- 
pally breeding  and  feeding.    We  went  to 
the  fields  and  looked  over  the  herd.    They 
were  the  big,  massive  cows  \vith  the  three 
essentials,  constitution,  barrel  and  udder. 
Outstanding   in    them   were   capacity  in 
barrel  and  udder.     After  viewing  them 
fairly  closely  we  strolled  over  to  the  office 
and  gleaned  their  breeding  from  the  pedi- 
grees.     Pure-bred    Holsteins   have   been 
line  bred  like  all  pure-breds  are,  in  order 
to  get  uniformity  in  characteristics.  They 
are  bred  as  dairy  stock.   Consequently  the 
production  end  receives  great  attention. 
The  udder  is  the  business  end  of  the  Hol- 
stein.      The  Glenlea  herd  have  back  of 
them  the  great  milk  producers  and  sires 
of  milk  producers  famous  in  the  Holstein 
world.    We  note  that  heavy  milking  lines 
have  been  crossed  to,  as  it  were,  make  the 
producing    character    concentrated,    that 
the  calves  may  grow  up  and  be  the  kind 
to  fill  the  pail. 

Dairymen  are  commencing  to  realize 
that  the  sires  in  the  herd  have  over  one- 
half  the  influence  in  determining  the  qual- 
ity that  herd  will  eventually  be. 

Sir  Bessie  Homestead  Fobes,  the  senior 
sire  now  coming  three  years  of  age,  in  the 
ancestral  tree  is  line  bred,  that  is,  has  a 
mild  form  of  inbreeding  to  concentrate 
the  producing  qualities.  This  may  be 
noted  in  the  fact  that  his  sire  is  from  the 
former  world's  champion,  Jessie  Fobes 
Bessie  Homestead,  which  produced  34.96 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  His  dam 
is  a  full  sister  to  the  same  cow  and  both 
of  them  are  three-fourths  sisters  to  Lady 
Oak  Fobes  de  Kol,  who  produced  36 
pounds  in  seven  days.  In  all  sane  reason- 
ing this  sire,  bred  in  productive  lines  as 
he  is,  should  transmit  similar  qualities  to 
his  progeny.  The  junior  sire,  Colonia 
Champion  Johanna,  just  a  yearling,  simi- 
Continued  on  Page  58. 


Who  Got  the  Chicken?  jmtJkner 

German  Efficiency  Arose  Because  of  System — We  Require  the  System — Without 

the  Kaiser. 


THE  International  Limited  swept 
across  the  old  "Lunenburg  District" 
of  Ontario  in  its  daily  flight  to  Chi- 
cago. In  the  buffet  a  middle-aged  man 
waited  comfortably.  Across  from  him  an 
alert  looking  chap  gazed  out  upon  Lake  St. 
Francis  glimmering  in  the  distance.  War 
and  trade  had  been  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion :  then  dinner  was  served. 

"Glory  me!  just  cast  your  eye  upon 
this  bit  of  chicken — at  eighty  cents!"  ex- 
claimed the  elder.  "Why!  when  I  was  a 
boy  mother  sold  the  best  of  her  flock  for  a 
quarter  apiece." 

"Cast  my  eye  upon  it!"  smiled  the 
younger  man.  "Wouldn't  do  it  for  the 
world!    It  would  cover  the  chicken." 

Then  more  seriously:  "But  I  tell  you, 
John,  the  farmers  are  the  best  off  of  all 
of  us  now."  It  doesn't  matter  what  turn 
the  war  takes,  we've  at  least  got  to  eat. 
Think  of  paying  eighty  cents  for  that, 
now.  The  farmers  have  the  underhold  if 
they  ever  have  had  it;  and  the  high  cost 
of  living  was  pressing  enough  as  it  was." 

Down  by  the  St.  Lawrence  a  farmer 
was  plowing  the  good  strong  soil  of  Glen- 
garry. A  buyer  of  various  things,  drove 
along  the  road  and  the  farmer  stopped  by 
the  fence  to  swap  war  news.  They  glanced 
up  indifferently  as  the  International 
swept  by. 

"Some  craft,  the  G.T.R.  pet,  huh?" 

"Right  yuh  are  Donald  Alex."  Then 
enviously:  "Wish  I  cud  ride  along  with 
her  like  some  o'  those  boys  do." 

"Uh — huh,"  meditatively.  "Are  yuh 
goin'  to  have  any  chickens  fur  me  this 
fall,  Dannie  John.  I'll  be  buying  a  few  I 
expect" — the  last  very  carelessly. 

"Got  a  few  but 
there  isn't  anythin' 
in  chickens.  Eat 
them  cheaper  than 
sell  at  ten  or  twelve 
cents.  Anyway 
there  aren't  enough 
to  bother  with." 

"Uh— huh!  Uh— 
huh!  Well!  I'll  be 
drivin'  around  agin 
in  a  few  days.  Drop 
in  then  maybe.  Bet 
ter  think  it  over 
agin.  Mornin'  Dan- 
nie." 

"Mornin' Donald." 

And  the  Clydes 
started  upon  a  new 
furrow. 

IS  THE  FARMER  A 
VICTIM? 

And  there  we  see 
a  situation  from 
three  angles.  The 
ones  in  the  railway 
diner  paid  eighty 
cents  for  a  portion 
•of  chicken  and  en- 


Thc  high  prices  of  ichcat  and  other  grains 
will  likely  affect  the  output  of  eggs  because 
of  the  slackened  feeding  the  hens  will  get. 
Farmers  will  be  ill-advised  in  doing  this.  To 
get  cheaper  feed  will  be  the  question.  In  this 
regard  it  will  be  well  to  look  into  the  alfalfa 
question.  Alfalfa,  when  fed  to  hens,  will  pro- 
duce big  results,  and  perhaps  in  the  search  for 
cheaper  feeds,  new  economies  will  result  and 
the  egg  business  arow.  The  poultry  business 
will  likely  be  a  good  one  to  be  in  before  the 
year  is  over.  Justus  Miller,  whose  writings 
have  always  been  popular  with  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine readers,  gets  these  facts  from  Eastern 
Ontario.  He  knows  farming  and  his  words  will 
look  good  to  all  enthusiastic  farm  folk. — 
Editor. 


vied  the  farmer — -also  rather  resented  a 
hold-up.  The  farmer  sold  his  poultry — 
if  he  did  sell  it — for  from  ten  to  twelve 
cents  a  pound  and  envied  the  gentle- 
men in  the  diner  who  could  afford  thus 
to  travel  and  dine — and  he  also  suspected 
a  double  play  somewhere.  Donald  Alex, 
the  buyer,  might  drive  upon  the  Inter- 
national Limited  sometimes  but  he  had  no 
great  fortune.  A  comfortable  living  and 
a  comfortable  old  age  for  himself  and 
those  dependent  upon  him  were  about  all 
he  garnered  of  this  world's  goods.  But 
I  do  not  think  he  had  any  ill-feeling  to- 
ward either  the  farmer  or  the  well-dressed 
consumers.  They  were  necessary  for  his 
trade. 

Now  the  problem  is: 

1.  Who  made  the  money  on  that 
chicken  ? 

2.  Could  the  farmer  sell  his  pro- 
duce for  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
cents  a  pound  and  could  the  con- 
sumer buy  it  for  less  than  eighty 
cents  per  half-bird  (very  small  half- 
bird)  ? 


One  type  of  colony   house  for  25  laying  hens.     White  Leghorns  are  playing  a  big   part  in 

the  egg  circle  business. 


3.  What  part  did  the  local  dealer 
play  in  this  .transaction? 
And  this  problem  introduces  a  char- 
acter by  whose  doors  the  International 
flies  each  day — Mr.  R.  H.  Ashton,  of 
Morrisburg.  Twelve  years  ago  with  little 
capital  or  experience  in  production  he 
located  in  an  unfavorable  district  to  oper- 
ate a  milk-fattening  plant.  To-day  he 
crate-fattens  30,000  chickens,  has  1,200 
laying  hens,  owns  a  hundred-acre  farm, 
controls  a  cold  storage  plant  and  has 
assisted  to  organize  one  of  the  largest  co- 
operative poultry  producing  and  selling 
associations  in  Canada. — This  by  way  of 
proof  that  Mr.  Ashton  has  roped  and  tied 
considerable  of  the  money  paid  for  that 
chicken  under  discussion;  hence  is  in  a 
position  to  give  some  instructive  evidence 
upon  the -case. 

From  him  we  learn  that  neither  the 
local  buyer  nor  the  farmer  reaped  any 
reward  at  all  for  the  finished  bird  that 
commanded  the  highest  price,  for  the  suf- 
ficient reason  that  neither  of  them 
handled  it.  The  ones  who  did  make  the 
profits  were  specialists  and  in  many  cases 
wholesalers  and  retailers.  So  only  the 
consumers,  of  our  characters,  are  left  for 
consideration,  and  they  paid  as  much  for 
silver  service,  waiters  and  associations 
as  they  did  for  chicken. 

Hence,  after  all  no  one  was  being 
preyed  upon  by  anyone  else — conditions 
have  just  arisen  from  a  combination  of 
causes. 

As  a  ray  of  hope;  certainly  farmers 
might  make  substantial  profits  if  they 
handled  their  produce  skilfully  and  at  the 
same  time  consumers  could  live  more 
cheaply — if  they  would  do  so  by  eliminat- 
ing useless  expense 
"The  farmer  has 
the  finest  stock 
from  which  to  real- 
ize large  profits  if 
the  breed  is  up  to 
the  mark,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Ash- 
ton. "The  ideal 
chicken  for  a  fancy 
trade  is  the  big, 
strong,  healthy, 
cockerel  that  has 
the  vitality  to  stand 
confinement  and 
heavy  feeding  dur- 
ing the  finishing 
process.  The  open 
range  conditions  of 
the  farm  produce 
poultry  of  just  this 
type — only  the  or- 
dinary farmer 
doesn't  finish  them. 
They  are  left  in  the 
condition  of  un- 
finished steers, 
with  a  large  frame 
but  without  the 
plumpness,  tender- 
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ness  and  softness  of  flesh  and  the  proper 
coloring  demanded  by  the  high-class  trade. 
As  they  come  from  open  range  they  will 
dress  second  or  third-class  stuff.  With  a 
little  finishing  they  will  go  fancy.  That  is 
what  keeps  the  ordinary  farmer  out  of 
high-class  markets  and  high  prices. 

"The  period  of  fattening  lasts  from  two 
to  three  weeks  depending  upon  the  birds. 
In  that  time  they  gain  some  thirty  per 
cent,  in  weight.  The  first  week  of  feeding 
rills  them  out  plumply,  softens  and  be- 
gins to  whiten  the  flesh.  The  second  week 
finishes  a  three-pound  bird,  while  three 
weeks  will  fit  a  five-pounder  for  market. 
"That  is  the  principle  of  the  thing.  Of 
course,  a  person  must  understand  the 
work  to  make  a  success  of  it.  and  a  know- 
ledge of  marketing  is  necessary  also.  But 
the  profit  lies  in  the  finish.  At  any  rate 
it  isn't  fair  to  compare  the  wholesale 
prices  of  unfinished  birds  with  the  retail 
prices  of  finished  ones.  They  are  in  en- 
tirely different  classes." 

Perhaps  after  all  Dannie  John  was  a 
little  hasty  in  suspecting  circumstances. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  own  fault  that  it  was 
more  profitable  to  eat  than  to  sell  his 
poultry.  A  study  of  Mr.  Ashton's  plant 
and  methods  brings  out  the  truth  of  his 
statements  very  strongly. 

The  fattening  season  begins  with  cool 
weather  in  September  or  October  accord- 
ing to  the  weather  and  lasts  until  Christ- 
mas. The  demand  usually  begins  directly 
after  the  broiler  season. 

The  flocks  are  bought  live  weight  from 
farmers,  a  higher  price  being  paid  for 
those  of  larger  breeds.  They  are  placed  in 
the  feeding  rooms  in  crates,  8  f t.  x  2  ft.  in 
dimensions,  eight  birds  to  the  crate.  These 
feeding  rooms  accommodate  6,000  fowls, 
as  many  as  30,000  being  disposed  of  dur- 
ing the  season. 

The  birds  are  starved  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  for  the  first  week  are  fed  less 
than  they  will  eat.  After  that  they  are 
put  upon  full  rations.  They  are  fed  a 
mash  twice  daily  in  trough  which  must  be 
cleaned  after  each  feed,  both  because  the 
birds  refuse  to  eat  if  the  food  stands  be- 
fore them  and  to  avoid  the  spread  of 
disease. 

This  feeding  process  is  not  so  simple 
as  it  would  seem  to  be.  The  object  is  to 
get  the  birds  to  eat  all  they  will,  the  rate 
of  gain  depending  largely  upon  the  quan- 
tity consumed.  On  the  other  hand  if  they 
get  "stalled"  they  refuse,  absolutely,  to 
eat.  If  the  latter  occurs  they  will  calmly 
starve  to  death  upon  the  Job  with  food 
before  them  unless  they  are  placed  upon 
open  range  again.  And  they  must  be  fin- 
ished quickly,  for  more  than  three  weeks 
of  confinement  plus  heavy  feeding  impairs 
their  digestive  systems. 

However,  Mr.  Ashton  has  had  no 
trouble,  he  reports,  since  the  early  days 
of  the  business. 

The  most  important  element  of  the  food 
is:  sour  skim  milk.  It  not  only  makes  for 
large  gains  but  it  is  the  factor  which 
whitens  and  softens  the  flesh.  Unless  it 
can  be  secured  the  finest  quality  of  poul- 
try cannot  be  produced.  Mr.  Ashton  has 
contracted  for  and  uses  in  his  plant  the 
entire  fall  output  of  a  Dundas  creamery. 
The  solids  in  the  food  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  ground  corn,  ground  wheat  and 
oatmeal  with  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  beef 


meal.  When  desired  a  mixture  of  low- 
grade  flour  and  middlings  are  substituted 
for  wheat.  In  any  case  whole  or  cracked 
grains  are  never  fed  and  the  quantity  of 
corn  is  limited  to  one-third  the  total  quan- 
tity of  feed  as  it  tends  to  make  the  skin 
yellow.  This  mash  is  made  with  the  milk 
into  a  thick  batter  and  gives  better  re- 
sults when  mixed  twelve  hours  before 
feeding.  It  has  been  found  to  be  more 
satisfactory  when  fed  cold  as  the  birds  eat 
more.  A  safe  plan,  Mr.  Ashton  states,  is 
to  feed  a  thinner  batter  during  the  first 
week  gradually  bringing  it  up  to  full 
strength. 

HOW  ONE  MAN  GOT  A  START. 

"Why  is  not  more  poultry  prepared  this 
way?"  I  asked.  "What  are  the  chief  dif- 
ficulties you  have  been  up  against?  Have 
you  had  much  trouble  with  disease,  in 
feeding  or  in  securing  labor?" 

"I  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  feeding 
end  of  it  after  I  once  got  started.  One 
must  learn  to  regulate  the  quantity,  of 
course,  but  that  is  just  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience. One  mustn't  start  on  too  large  a 
scale  at  first,  that  is  all.  Nor  have  I  had 
any  considerable  loss  through  disease.  I 
keep  everything  as  cleanly  as  possible — 
and  the  birds  are  only  in  the  feeding  room 
a  short  time. 

"But  I  did  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  get  started.  To  explain  that  I'll  have  to 
go  back  to  the  beginning.  I  was  born  in 
Chestershire,  England.  I  wished  to  farm, 
so  in  '87  I  left  for  the  American  North- 
west, the  Mecca  of  those  days.  For  two 
years  I  was  on  a  ranch  in  Nebraska  and 
for  eleven  years  grew  fruit  in  California. 
Then  a  severe  illness  of  my  father  called 
me  home  and  I  sold  out  in  the  West.  Af- 
ter that,  in  '98,  I  came  to  Canada  as  a 
buyer  of  apples,  eggs  and  poultry  for  a 
London  produce  merchant.  In  1900  I  be- 
came export  salesman  of  the  European 
Export  Association,  a  Canadian  organiza- 
tion that  lasted  but  one  year.  In  1901,  I 
formed  a  partnership  with  an  Ontario 
man  to  buy  and  ship  poultry  to  England. 
Owing  to  business  complications  we  lasted 
but  one  year  too. 

"Not  very  encouraging  was  it !  And  yet, 
although  my  previous  experience  in  farm- 
ing had  not  given  me  much  of  an  insight 
into  the  producing  end  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, I  decided  to  go  into  the  game  for 
myself.  I  did  so  because  of  certain  mar- 
ket tendencies  I  had  noted  which  the  aver- 
age Ontario  farmer  hadn't  studied  and 
which  seemed  to  offer  a  very  good  thing  to 
the  men  who  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity.  And  right  here  I  may 
say  that  it  is  owing  more  to  a  failure  to 
study  markets  and  market  conditions  than 
to  most  other  things  that  the  average 
farmer  loses  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
largest  profits. 

"Now  all  the  time  I  was  working  as  a 
buyer  and  as  a  salesman,  I  had  to  study 
market  tendencies.  I  became  aware  then 
that  the  largest  profits  were  made  by 
those  catering  to  a  fancy  trade.  I  found, 
moreover,  that  while  this  high-class  mar- 
ket was  limited  it  was  seldom  glutted 
simply  because  so  few,  comparatively 
speaking,  were  catering  to  it. 

"This  condition  existed  in  regard  to 
almost  all  farm  products,  but  particularly 
it  was  true  of  poultry.  The  average 
farmer    was    not    selling    a    high-class 


quality  of  eggs,  live  or  dressed  poultry 
and  he  was  allowing  other  people  to  do  his 
marketing.  The  eggs  he  sold  to  dealers 
with  no  pretense  at  grading  and  for  them 
he  received  the  lowest  price.  His  table 
poultry  was — and  is — of  second  and  third 
class  quality.  Naturally  there  wasn't 
much  profit  in  the  business  for  him  so 
he  allowed  his  poultry  business  to  be  about 
the  weakest  department  of  his  farm. 

"My  proposition  was  to  finish  this 
second  and  third-class  stuff  for  the  fancy 
market.  I  decided  to  make  quality  my 
basis,  to  grade  my  stuff  honestly,  and  to 
keep  it  to  as  high  a  standard  as  possible. 
When  I  looked  for  a  location  in  1902  I  had 
the  export  market  in  view  and  chose  this 
location  as  it  was  convenient  to  the  port 
of  Montreal.  But  the  choice  almost  proved 
my  undoing  at  first.  After  I  had  made  all 
my  plans  I  found  there  was  very  little 
suitable  poultry  in  the  county.  The  stock 
was  mongrel,  small,  not  at  all  suited  to 
my  purpose.  I  doubt  if  I  could  have 
bought  1,000  birds  all  told.  So  I  had  to 
ship  my  fattening  stock  from  Western 
Ontario. 

"Then  the  export  trade  dropped  off  and 
I  was  not  located  to  cater  to  advantage  to 
the  new  market  which  was  developed  in 
Western  Canada.  That  left  me  only  the 
local  Montreal  market  which  wasn't  as 
strong  then  as  it  is  now. 

"However,  I  had  started  the  business 
in  the  East  and  had  to  put  it  through 
somehow. 

"I  soon  saw  that  I  couldn't  ship  birds 
from  Western  Ontario  very  long  and  make 
it  go.  The  only  way  was  to  develop  the 
business  at  home.  For  two  years  I  car- 
ried on  the  day-old  chick  business,  giving 
farmers  one  hundred  pure-bred  chicks 
with  the  agreement  that  they  would  bring 
me  one  hundred  pounds  of  live  poultry  in 
the  fall.  This  was  pretty  expensive  pro- 
paganda work  but  it  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  good  trade.  Conditions  gradually  im- 
proved until  I  have  been  able  to  buy  thirty 
thousand  birds  of  fair  type  in  this  county. 
The  quality  is  not  as  good,  generally,  as 
it  may  be  made  by  any  means  but  it  is 
steadily  on  the  upgrade. 

"Anyone  who  plans  to  develop  this  busi- 
ness will  have  the  same  difficulties  to 
overcome.  I  think.  First  of  all  he  must 
study  his  market  and  locate  his  plant 
accordingly.  Then  he  must  secure  the 
stock  to  fatten.  In  a  new  district  he  will 
have  difficulty  in  finding  birds  of  the  right 
type  and  will  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
development  work.  At  the  same  time  he 
must  get  experience  in  the  actual  work 
of  forced  feeding — and  it  is  exacting 
work.  Above  all  he  must  produce  a  fancy 
product — and  keep  it  up  to  standard." 

SELLING   ON   QUALITY   BASIS. 

A  visit  to  Mr.  Ashton's  plant  showed  the 
treatment  which  turned  the  farmer's 
second-grade  material  into  a  fancy  pro- 
duct. Everything  was  so  arranged  as  to 
make  the  poultry  when  finally  ready  for 
market  as  attractive  looking  as  possible. 

The  birds  taken  from  the  feeding  room 
were  killed,  plucked  and  shaped  in  sepa- 
rate quarters.  They  were  stabbed  in 
the  mouth  so  as  to  leave  no  disfigure- 
ment and  were  dry-plucked  immediately 
by  experienced  pluckers,  great  care  be- 
ing taken  to  leave  the  skin  intact. 
Then    they    were     placed    in    V-shaped 
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troughs  with  weights  upon  them  for  two 
hours  to  be  shaped.  After  that  they 
were  taken  to  the  cooling  room  in  large 
racks  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  all 
heat  had  left  the  carcases  they  were 
packed  in  shipping  cases,  twelve  to  the 
case. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  packing.  An 
expert  does  the  work  who  insists  upon 
a  uniform  pack.  The  cases  are  faced 
with  fine  white  paper  and 
which  have  the  grade  of 
the  poultry  stamped  upon 
the  outside.  Altogether 
there  are  five  grades, 
known  as  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E, 
which  are  determined  by 
weight.  The  birds  of  E 
grade  weigh  from  2Vz  to 
2  15-16  pounds  while  those 
of  A  are  from  4%  pounds 
upwards. 

Shipping  facilities  are 
very  convenient  as  the 
plant  is  within  a  few  rods 
of  a  railway  station.  In 
cool  weather  the  cases  are 
sent  by  freight  and  at 
other  times  by  express. 

"I  have  not  had  much 
trouble  securing  labor," 
said  Mr.  Ashton.  "My  lo- 
cation in  the  outskirts  of 
Morrisburg  has  helped  me 
out  there.  The  men  whom 
I  depend  upon  the  most 
have  been  with  me  for 
some  years  and  are  edu- 
cated in  the  work.  Two 
men  do  all  the  feeding.  I  have  employed 
the  same  pluckers  for  some  seasons  and 
pay  them  by  piecework.  An  experienced 
man  does  all  the  killing.  The  extra  labor- 
ers employed  by  the  day  during  rush  sea- 
sons, work  ten  hours  a  day,  are  paid  over- 
time and  receive  the  local  rate  of  wages." 

WHERE   MARKETS   ARE. 

"The  markets  are  a  very  important  fac- 
tor. My  previous  connections  have  made 
that  part  easier  than  it  would  have  been 
otherwise.  I  sell  through  Montreal  whole- 
salers and  have  been  used  well — although 
more  satisfactory  ways  of  selling  could  be 
devised  both  for  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

"This  year  the  war  has  weakened  the 
markets  in  this  line  as  it  has  in  most 
others.  Speaking  broadly,  however,  the 
trade  is  widening  each  year.  Montreal 
has  been  educated  to  the  merits  of  milk- 
fed  poultry  and  pays  good  prices.  The 
Toronto  market  is  growing  stronger  and 
United  States  markets  are  developing. 
The  English  markets  are  supplied  now, 
largely,  by  producers  in  Surrey  and  Sus- 
sex who  are  near  the  consumers  and  who 
sell  to  retailers.  But  the  markets  over 
there  are  strengthening  and  we  shall  have 
an  export  trade  to  cater  to  in  the  future. 
It  just  remains  for  Canadian  farmers  to 
produce  a  finer  quality  of  poultry  and  for 
exporters   to   standardize   their   product. 

"How  do  you  calculate  profits  and  what 
will  they  average  in  a  good  year?"  I 
enquired. 

"That  is  a  point  not  always  understood. 
Profits  are  not  made  by  increased  weight, 
as  some  imagine,  any  more  than  cattle 
feeders  make  their  profits  by  increased 
weight  when  finishing  steers.    We  can't 


even  sell  live  weight  as  they  do.  The  in- 
crease we  put  on  the  birds  will  only  equal 
the  loss  in  offal  and  shrinkage.  So  if  I 
buy  say  100  pounds  of  birds  and  sell  100 
pounds  of  the  finished  product  therefrom 
the  sale  price  must  be  high  to  cover  feed, 
running  expenses  and  the  cost  of  handling. 

"But  the  figures — what  are  they  in  dol- 
lars and  cents?" 

"I   do  not  make  a  practice  of  telling 


THE  CANADIAN  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Census  of 
1891 
4,833,239 


Census  of 
1901 
5,371,315 


Census  of 
1911 
7,204,838 


29,548,723 

Doz. 

123,002,132 

92,164 

2,378,640 

125,288,608 

17.39 


Population  of  Canada... 
Poultry  population  of  Can- 
ada        12,696,701       16,562,084 

Doz.  Doz. 

Total  egg  production 64,499,241       84,134,802 

Export  of  eggs 8,002,935       11,363,064 

Imports  of  eggs 602,533  951,745 

Total  consumption 57,078,839       73,723,483 

Average    consumption    per 

capita  11.8  13.72 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  increased  consumption  per  capita 
between  the  years  1901  and  1911  amounts  to  nearly  four  dozen. 
This  increase  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  cities.  Farmers 
generally,  are  eating  more  eggs  than  ever  before.  In  many  rural 
districts,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  fresh  meat  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  At  such  times  eggs  are  usually  plentiful 
and  are  used  freely.  To  safeguard  our  present  supplies  that  are 
coming  on,  let  everyone  eat  eggs  as  soon  as  he  can  get  them. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  Canadian  eggs  and  Canadian 
chicken. 


that — the  margin  seems  too  wide.  It 
would  lead  to  a  false  impression.  Not 
everyone  realizes  that  the  increase  in 
weight  does  not  pay  in  itself — that  the 
improved  quality  gained  by  it  is  really  the 
paying  fatcor.  But  I  will  say  that  there 
is  not  the  fortune  in  the  business  the 
figures  would  seem  to  indicate.  There  are 
fair  profits  and  an  independent  job." 

I  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Ashton  was 
an  Englishman.  That  was  why  he  started 
in  the  business  after  experiences  that 
would  have  satisfied  most  men  of  another 
race,  that  there  wasn't  a  place  in  it  for 
them.  That  was  why  he  continued  in  it 
after  the  cards  seemed  to  be  against  him 
after  he  did  start.  Also  that  was  why  he 
didn't  see  any  particular  reason  why  he 
should  depart  from  his  policy  to  satisfy 
Farmer's.   I  didn't  get  the  figures. 

NOW,  WILL  DANNIE  DO  IT? 

"What  is  there  in  crate-fattening  for 
the  ordinary  farmer — the  man  with  a 
mixed  farm  who  has  chickens  but  is  not  a 
specialist?" 

"That  is  a  hard  question.  If  the  farmer 
has  poultry  of  a  good  type  farm  conditions 
will  develop  just  the  bird  that  is  wanted 
for  finishing.  But  he  must  understand  the 
business.  He  must  know  how  to  feed 
properly,  how  to  fit  and  grade  for  market 
and  must  sell  at  the  right  time.  However, 
the  money  is  in  the  finishing;  otherwise  he 
would  sell  his  poultry  as  second  or  third 
grade  stuff. 

"The  chief  difficulty  the  mixed  farmer 
would  find  would  be  in  marketing.  He 
wouldn't  be  able  to  reach  the  best  markets 
with  a  few  birds  and  he  might  not  be  able 
to  dispose  of  them  locally  for  a  higher 
price  than  unfinished  stuff  would  bring. 


"The  solution  to  that  problem,  I  be- 
lieve, is  co-operation.  If  a  large  number 
of  farmers  marketed  together  conditions 
would  be  altogether  different.  They  would 
have  the  quantity  to  work  with  and  could 
afford  to  pay  a  manager. 

"They   might   finish    their    poultry    at 

home  or  still  better  they  might  establish 

a  central  feeding  plant.  It  would  be  easier 

in  the  latter  case  to  standardize  grades,  to 

employ  skilful  methods  of 

feeding,   killing,   plucking, 

shaping  and  packing  and 

there  would  be  less  chance 

of  bruising  and  injury. 

"Such  work,  however, 
should  be  but  one  feature 
of  the  venture.  The  asso- 
ciation should  co-operate  in 
poultry  production,  egg- 
sell  i  n  g,  supply-buying, 
should,  in  fact  be  a  large 
general  poultry  co-opera- 
tive society.  Then  a  com- 
petent manager  could  be 
secured  and  the  work  could 
be  carried  on  during  the 
whole  year. 

"This  is  a  comprehensive 
scheme  and  should  be 
started  in  a  small  way  at 
first,  of  course.  But  I  think 
it  is  the  only  reasonable — 
solution  of  the  problem. 
Co-operation  is  the  final 
word  in  the  fair  profit 
argument  for  the  small 
farmer." 
"But  the  consumer,"  I  questioned, 
"where  will  he  come  out  in  the  game?" 

"That  depends  upon  the  consumers 
themselves.  If  they  will  form  a  league  to 
co-operate  with  producers — to  buy  direct- 
ly from  them  and  to  eliminate  a  great 
deal  of  the  expense  entailed  in  retailing 
as  it  is  carried  on  now,  they  will  stand  to 
gain  to  that  degree  they  are  willing  to 
trade  with  them.  Whether  those  who 
patronize  the  highest  class  trade  would 
care  to  do  this  is  a  question  I  won't  at- 
tempt to  answer.  At  any  rate  the  con- 
sumer can  live  more  cheaply  if  he  will 
work  out  such  a  system  just  as  the  pro- 
ducer may  produce  at  a  larger  profit  if  he 
will  develop  the  system. 

Comes  again  the  problem  before 
enunciated.  What  of  our  friends  upon  the 
International  Limited  and  of  Dannie  John 
and  Donald  Alex  by  the  St.  Lawrence! 
Have  you  worked  out  the  solution  yet? 
I  wonder  if  they  will ! 


Table  Syrup  Made  from  Apple 
Juice 

As  the  result  of  a  process  that  has  just 
been  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  making  table  syrup  from 
cider,  it  is  expected  that  a  new  and  profit- 
able field  will  be  opened  to  apple  growers 
for  disposing  of  their  culls  and  surplus 
apples.  The  raw  cider  is  treated  with 
pure  milk  of  lime  to  neutralize  the  natural 
malic  acids.  The  liquid  is  then  heated, 
filtered,  and  evaporated.  Another  filtering 
process  removes  the  crystals  of  calcium 
malate.  One  gallon  of  this  syrup  is  made 
from  about  seven  gallons  of  cider. 


Tools  for   the   Kitchen   Garden 

If  hat  Brand  Machines  Can  You  Buy  Now  to  Save  You  Money  by  a  Better  Crop 

Return? 


SOMEBODY  has  said  that  a  wise  man 
makes  his  head  save  his  heels.  Cer- 
tainly the  garden  maker  can  econo- 
mize both  time  and  labor  by  making  a 
careful  choice  of  the  tools  which  he  uses. 
To  the  novice,  a  hoe  is  a  hoe  and  nothing 
more;  just  as  a  primrose  on  the  river's 
bank  was  only  a  primrose  to  the  man 
about  whom  the  poet  sings.  The  experi- 
enced gardener,  on  the  other  hand,  knows 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  hoes 
and  accordingly  makes  a  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  implement  before  he  pur- 
chases it.  No  hoe  can  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  unless  it  has  the  right  "feel," 
which  means  it  must  be  properly  balanced 
and  of  the  right  weight  for  the  man  who 
is  to  use  it. 

The  hoe  is  the  badge,  as  it  were,  of  the 
garden  maker,  but  there  are  several  vari- 
eties with  which  most  amateurs  are  not 
familiar,  yet  which  are  exceedingly  use- 
ful. One  of  these  is  the  scuffle  hoe,  which 
may  be  pushed  as  well  as  pulled,  and 
which  is  fitted  to  a  long  handle.  When 
the  garden  is  in  good  condition,  the  few 
weeds  which  spring  up  may  be  quickly 
cut  off  below  the  surface  with  the  hoe, 
while  the  soil  is  loosened  easily  so  as  to 
make  a  dust  mulch  for  conserving  mois- 
ture. In  a  well  cultivated  garden 
this  hoe  saves  much  exertion  and 
will  give  as  good  results  as  the 
more  expensive  wheel  hoe. 

Another  very  useful  hoe  for 
the  amateur  as  well  as  for  the 
professional  gardener  is  called 
the  Warren  hoe  and  in  shape  the 
blade  resembles  a  triangle  with 
the  one  point  at  the  bottom.  With 
this  implement  it  is  easy  to  dig  y 
into  tough  sods  when  new  ground 
is  being  worked.  The  Warren 
hoe  also  is  of  no  little  value  when  ^ 
seeds  are  being  planted  for  it 
may  be  used  to  open  a  shallow 
furrow  expeditiously. 

THE  WHEEL   HOE. 

Of  course,  the  wheel  hoe  with 
its  various  detachments  is  almost 
indispensable    in    a    garden    of 
large  size.   In  a  small  garden  the 
implements    already    mentioned 
will  take  its  place.  A  good  wheel 
hoe  is  worth  an  extra  man;  per- 
haps two  men.   With  its  several 
attachments,  including  a  minia- 
ture plow  and  cultivator  teeth, 
nearly  all  phases  of  garden  work 
can  be  carried  on   and  it  is  so 
easily   manipulated   that  a   wo- 
man can  use  it  without  difficulty. 
The  little  plow  can  be  used 
for    opening    furrows    for 
garden  seed  and  for  cover- 
ing the  seeds  afterwards, 
while  with  the  cultivators 
the  garden  can  be  kept  free 
from  weeds  with  a  mini- 
mum of  labor. 

Many  of  these  combina- 


By  E.  I.    Farrington 

tion  tools  are  made  with  a  seed-sowing 
device  which  may  be  attached  or  removed 
in  a  few  moments.  When  the  garden  is 
of  considerable  area,  this  attachment  is  of 
great  value.  Market-men  make  free  use 
of  it.  In  a  handkerchief  garden,  where 
only  a  comparatively  few  seeds  of  each 
kind  are  planted,  the  seed  sower  is  not 
needed. 

The  amateur's  list  of  tools  should  in- 
clude, of  course,  both  an  iron  and  a  wood- 
en rake.  The  former  is  almost  indispen- 
sable for  smoothing  the  garden  soil  before 
planting  the  seeds.  For  raking  a  lawn 
the  wooden  implement  is  much  preferable. 
Naturally  there  must  be  both  a  good  spade 
and  a  fork.  In  England,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  these  two  implements  and 
garden  experts  will  spend  hours  discuss- 
ing the  proper  kind  to  use  under  various 
conditions. 

The  best  plan  for  the  amateur  is  to 
select  implements  which  are  adapted  to 
his  strength.  "Ladies'  size"  tools  are 
carried  by  most  dealers  and  are  not  so 
heavy  as  those  designed  for  the  use  of 
^^^  men.  There  are  various  weed- 

jM    ^  ing  devices  on  the  market,  de- 

signed to  protect  the  hands. 
*^55^  Probably  the  best  device  of 

this  sort  is  practically  an  iron 
hand  with  tapering  fingers 
with  which  it  is  possible  to 
get  close  around  the  plants. 
This  tool  has  a  long  wooden 
handle,  which  saves  stooping. 


A  hand   machine  for  sowing  seeds,  -with 

second  row. 


marker  attachment  for  the 


Every  garden  maker  should  have  a 
trowel,  a  dibble  and  a  garden  line.  The 
dibble  may  be  made  from  the  end  of  a 
broomstick,  but  the  trowel  should  be  stout 
and  firmly  constructed,  rather  than  the 
light,  cheap  affair  commonly  used. 

No  tools  will  give  satisfactory  service 
unless  they  are  kept  sharp.  Many  a  man 
never  thinks  of  filing  his  hoe  from  one 
year's  end  to  another,  the  result  being 
that  it  does  not  cut  easily  and  that  he  lifts 
more  or  less  soil  every  time  he  raises  the 
hoe  from  the  ground. 

The  ordinary  garden  hoe  should  be  filed 
on  the  under  side  only,  but  the  work 
should  be  done  often.  One  successful 
gardener  says  that  he  wears  out  a  hoe 
every  season,  not  because  of  the  work 
he  does  with  it,  but  because  he  is  con- 
stantly filing  it.  All  tools  need  to  be  kept 
dry  and  shiny  and  the  labor  involved  is 
not  great,  if  they  are  wiped  off  with  a 
piece  of  bagging  every  time  they  are 
brought  in  from  the  field.  A  little  min- 
eral wool  is  good  for  polishing  the  metal. 

Tools  may  be  easily  kept  from  becom- 
ing rusty  when  they  are  put  away  for  a 
time,  by  rubbing  them  over  with  lard, 
to  which  a  little  white  lead  has  been 
added,  or  with  common  axle  grease.  It  is 
difficult  to  clean  tools  which  have  become 
badly  rusted,  but  soaking  them  in  kero- 
sene or  sour  milk  whey  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  will  help. 

MARK  NAMES  ON  THEM. 

Some  people  live  in  a  borrowing  neigh- 
borhood, where  tools  have  a  habit  of  dis- 
appearing for  good.    Under  such  condi- 
tions, it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  mark  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  identified 
anywhere.   This  may  be  done  by  burning 
one's  initials  into  the  wood  with  a  stencil 
or  by  using  nitric  acid  to  eat  the  initials 
into  the  metal.   In  order  to  carry  out  the 
last  plan,  a  small  space  on  the  steel  must 
be  made  bright  and  clean,  afterwards  be- 
ing covered  with  melted  beeswax,  in  which 
the  initials  are  cut  with  a  sharp-pointed 
nail.    The  letters  made  in  this  way  are 
filled  with  the  acid,  which  is  allowed  to  re- 
main for  three  or  four  hours.   When  it  is 
washed  off,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  acid 
has  fixed  the  letters  indelibly  on  the  metal. 
Although  not  strictly  a  garden  tool,  the 
spray  pump  should  have  a  place  in 
every    garden-maker's    equipment. 
In  a  very  small  garden  a  little  dol- 
lar force  pump  will  be  sufficient,  but 
where   much   mork  is   to  be   done 
something  larger  and  more 
efficient  will  be  needed.    A 
bucket  pump  is  less  compli- . 
cated  than  the  auto  spray 
pump.  The  latter,  however, 
is   very   easy   to    use,   the 
poison      being      forced 
through     the     nozzle     by 
means  of  compressed  air. 


Agriculture  In  the  Far  East 


This   looks   like  feeding  an   empire's   millions.     Scene   in   Australia — preparing   the   seedbed    for  wheat. 

The  Land  Where  a  Cow  Lives  in  One  Field  all  Her  Life,  Where  Green  Grass 

and  Flowers  First  Impress  the  Visitor. 


THE   Pacific   Ocean  is  so         T) 
far  from  Ontario  and  the         -*->y 
people  of  this  Province, 
and  we  have  traded  with  Great 
Britain  for  so  many  years  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  we  know  very 
little  about  the  "Great  Ocean"  and  that 
"Great  Ocean's  trade." 

The  sea-borne  trade  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  made  up  as  follows : — 

Australia $700,000,000 

New  Zealand 200,000,000 

U.S.  Dependencies 200,000,000 

China 560,000,000 

Japan 450,000,000 

U.S.  Pacific  Coast 150,000,000 

Canadian  Pacific  Coast  30,000,000 
Latin   States  of  South 

America 700,000,000 

Total  $3,000,000,000 

Three  billion  dollars  of  an  overturn  or 
of  exchange  each  year.  Of  the  peoples 
interested — 150  million  on  this  side  of 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Latins — on  the  other 
side  900  million. 

It  looked  t.o  me,  therefore,  as  if  a  visit 
to  these  people  in  the  antipodes  would,  in 
the  first  place,  be  intensely  interesting, 
and  should,  in  the  second  place  be  profit- 
able. 

Sailing  from  Vancouver  in  the  late  sum- 
mer, I  found  myself  some  three  weeks 
later  in  New  Zealand  in  the  late  winter  or 
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Everybody  who  has  come  in  contact  with  Dr. 
Creelman,  of  the  O.A.C.,  Chielph,  knows  how 
enthusiasm  boils  all  over  the  place  where  he 
is.  He  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Antipodes,  and  has  seen  what  eastern  worlds 
can  do  in  agriculture.  One  particular  phase 
in  this  article  will  appeal  above  others — 
country  life  is  exalted  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia — and  they  are  well-bred  Britishers. 
Canadians  might  take  a  note  from  the  book. — 
Editor. 


early  spring.  It  did  not  seem  much  like 
winter  for  Auckland  is  not  a  wintery 
place,  being  too  near  the  equator  for  that. 

Green  grass  and  many  flowers  are  the 
first  impressions  received  by  a  traveler 
when  landing  in  New  Zealand.  After- 
wards one  comes  to  learn  that  their  rain- 
fall is  constant;  that  their  death  rate  is  the 
lowest  in  the  world ;  that  their  people  are 
not  afraid  to  try  all  sorts  of  experiments 
in  legislation,  including  public  ownership; 
that  the  women  all  have  votes;  that  the 
Government  buys  large  tracts  of  land 
from  individuals  and  divides  them  up  for 
closer  settlement;  that  the  farmers  have 
rights ;  that  last  year  when  the  stevedores 
went  on  strike  and  refused  to  load  cheese 
from  the  Auckland  wharves,  the  farmers 
rode  in  on  horseback,  scattered  the  strik- 
ers and  loaded  the  boat  themselves. 

About  seventy  years  ago  when  New  Zea- 
land was  first  taken  up  by  the  British,  a 


fine  class  of  natives  were  found 
on  the  Islands — they  were 
called  Maoris.  They  put  up  a 
good  fight  against  the  incomers 
and  when  the  battles  were  ended,  it  was 
with  a  common  recognition  of  each  other's 
bravery  and  good  qualities.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  generous  in  the  endowment 
of  these  aborigines  and  they  now  enjoy 
political  rights  and  equality  of  citizenship. 
They  are  also  elected  to  Parliament  and 
sometimes  are  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself. 

When  New  Zealand  was  discovered, 
there  were  practically  no  wild  animals  of 
any  kind,  few  birds  and  no  food  plants. 
Everything  has  had  to  be  introduced,  and 
as  you  see  American,  Australian,  Euro- 
pean, Asiatic  and  the  African  plants  you 
are  at  first  amazed  that  all  these  things 
should  come  together  in  one  place.  The 
soil  is  rich  and  the  climate  delightfully 
mild  so  that  most  varieties  improve  with 
transplanting. 

New  Zealand  was  the  first  country  in 
the  world  to  experiment  with  frozen 
meats.  Now  the  prosperity  of  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  are  to  a  large  extent 
dependent  on  the  frozen  meat  trade.  Great 
freezing  plants  are  found  everywhere  and 
fine  steamers  are  employed  in  this  traffic. 
Agriculture  is  being  introduced  into  the 
public  schools;  a  strong  Board  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  Government  are  doing 
good  work.    The  dairy  industry  in  par- 
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Clearing  land  in  New  Zealand  by  pulling  down  the  dead  timber.     Note  the  level  character  of 
the   laud.      New   Zealand    has   a    delightful   climate,   and   a    prosperous   people. 


ticular,  is  well  looked  after  so  that  the 
cheese  and  butter  business  is  making  New 
Zealand  one  of  the  most  important  dairy 
centres  in  the  world.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  Canada  in  that  their  seasons 
are  just  the  opposite  to  ours,  and  while  we, 
and  Denmark,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries are  at  our  lowest  production  in  the 
winter  time,  New  Zealand  is  making  milk 
from  grass. 

One  of  New  Zealand's  drawbacks  is  that 
it  is  1,200  miles  from  anywhere — Aus- 
tralia being  its  nearest  neighbor.  Aus- 
tralia you  would  say  has  the  same  dis- 
advantage but  it  is  so  much  larger  and 
contains  so  many  more  people  that  it 
might  be  considered  more  complete  in 
itself.  Australia  is  as  yet,  however,  only 
settled  on  the  sea-coast,  the  interior  be- 
ing practically  a  barren  waste,  lower  than 
the  sea,  and  as  one-third  of  the  country  is 
in  the  tropics  and  no  mountains  in  the 
interior  they  suffer  very  much  for  want  of 
moisture.  Australia  has  an  area  of  three 
million  square  miles,  is  larger  than  the 
United  States  (without  Alaska),  three- 
quarters  the  size  of  Europe  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
British  Empire.  They  have  few  manu- 
factories of  any  kind,  practically  every- 
thing being  imported  from  Europe.  The 
people  are  intensely  British,  mostly  Eng- 
lish— 96  per  cent,  being  Australian  and 
British  born. 

It  takes  six  weeks  to  go  from  Australia 
to  England  and  yet  the  people  are  as  a 
rule  as  English  as  can  be,  in  accent,  in 
appearance,  in  thought  and  in  dress.  Like 
the  British,  the  young  go  in  for  outdoor 
sports  and  the  older  ones  for  horse-racing. 
There  is  an  average  of  a  horse-race  a 
day  all  through  the  year  somewhere  in 
Australia.  For  weeks  previous  to  the  race 
for  the  Melbourne  Cup,  one  hears  nothing 
else  talked  of  in  cities,  towns  and  villages 
for  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

There  is  a  splendid  national  sentiment 
and  intense  loyalty  to  the  Motherland. 
With  their  milder  climate  it  seems  easier 
to  make  a  living  on  the  land  and  though 
their  farmers  do  not  work  nearly  as  hard 
as  ours — Australia  exports  $80  per  capita 


as  compared  with  $50  from  each  inhabi- 
tant of  Canada.  Their  imports  are  about 
the  same  as  ours — that  is  $70  per  head. 

Sheep  is  their  biggest  industry,  the  wool 
and  mutton  trade  being  enormous.  They 
also  make  a  lot  of  butter  and  export  mil- 
lions of  frozen  rabbits,  mostly  to  Great 
Britain. 

A  fine  class  of  people  have  settled  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  more  than 
five  million  in  all,  and  I  found  them  every- 
where keen,  enthusiastic,  well-bred  Brit- 
ishers and  it  seems  to  me  these  countries 
have  a  great  future. 

Country  life  is  exalted  in  both  coun- 
tries and  even  in  the  cities  people  get  out 
into  the  country  suburbs  much  more  than 
do  the  people  of  Toronto  or  Montreal. 
Melbourne,  which  is  about  the  size  of  To- 
ronto, has  fifteen  hundred  trains  coming 
in  and  going  out  from  the  depot  every  day. 
carrying  two  hundred  thousand  people  to 
and  from  the  country. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Sydney  to  Hong 
Kong,  past  thousands  of  islands,  crossing 
the  equator,  skirting  hundreds  of  miles 
of  the  Phillipine  Islands  and  finally  land- 
ing in  China. 

In  China  intense  cultivation  is  the  rule 
everywhere.  This  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected where  there  are  four  hundred  mil- 
lion people  mostly  living  on  the  land. 
Nothing  goes  to  waste  and  everything  is 


done  by  hand.  The  whole  sewage  product 
of  a  city  of  three  million  people  is  carried 
out  by  hand  each  morning  to  the  neigh- 
boring farms.  The  farms  are  worked 
with  hoes  and  rakes.  The  rice  plants  are 
transplanted  like  cabbages  and  grow  in 
plots  like  wheat.  The  men  work  hard  and 
patiently  for  a  mere  living,  but  both  here 
and  in  Japan  there  are  no  complaints,  no 
quarreling,  and  no  fighting.  When  we 
hear  of  an  upheaval  in  China,  an  over- 
throw of  Government  and  a  revolution, 
generally  it  only  means  that  less  than  flvo 
cent,  of  the  people  are  agitating  for  a 
change — the  rest  of  them  take  no  interest 
in  politics  whatever. 

China  has  practicaHy  no  agricultural 
organization — or  organization  of  any 
kind.  The  monetary  system  is  bad.  values 
change  every  day  and  are  different  in 
different  times.  In  Shanghai  one  morning 
a  silver  dollar  was  worth  only  one  shil- 
ling and  five  pence,  or  three  silver  dollars 
for  one  dollar  gold. 

Japan  has  a  strong  central  Govern- 
ment, good  roads  and  railroads,  telegraph 
and  telephone  systems.  In  Kioto,  the  old 
capital,  there  is  a  fine  commercial  museum 
where  you  find  models  of  everything  up- 
to-date  in  the  way  of  European  and 
American  inventions  on  exhibition.  Here 
the  merchants  may  go  and  look  over  "le 
samples  for  import  and  mechanics  may 
go  to  secure  ideas  for  the  purpose  of 
imitation. 

While  the  Chinese  seem  to  be  patient, 
diligent  and  untiring,  in  addition  to  these 
qualities  they  seem  to  have  a  genius  for 
organization  and  imitation. 

With  seventy  million  people,  Japan  is 
pretty  well  crowded,  yet  there  is  appar- 
ently no  slum  life.  They  are  looking,  how- 
ever, for  somewhere  to  expand  and  are 
very  anxious  to  secure  new  territory  for 
their  surplus  population.  The  average 
family  lives  and  thrives  and  raises  many 
children  on  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land. 
Rice  is  the  principal  product  but  on  the 
North  Island  the  Dairy  industry  is  de- 
veloping very  rapidly. 

There  is  a  subtle  something  about  the 
entire  East  that  grips  one,  but  which  can- 
not well  be  described,  conditions  are  so 
different  to  ours. 

In  New  Zealand  they  have  green  grass 
all  the  year  round,  this  means  no  closed- 
in  stables,  no  barns,  no  putting  up  of  hay, 
no  pulling  of  turnips — everything  is  fed 
in  the  fields. 

Continued  on  Page  62. 


Australia  would  not  be  visited  without  scenes  like    this    being    noted. 

housed  nor  sheltered. 


These    were    never 
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From  Cape  Breton  to  Cranbrook,   B.  C.  jj 
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Cranbrook's    Way 

How    the    Boys  and  Girls   are 

being    Interested    in 

Agriculture 

CRANBROOK  at  the  foot  of  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass,  British  Columbia,  insti- 
tuted, last  year,  quite  a  novel  juvenile 
poultry  contest.  The  plan  was  for  each 
boy  or  girl  between  ten  and  eighteen 
years  to  receive  eggs  from  pure  bred 
stock  and  set  them  during  the  month  of 
April.  The  number  hatched  had  to  be 
registered  by  the  secretary.  All  birds 
raised  were  to  be  exhibited  at  the  fair 
grounds  in  September.  The  prizes  ran 
from  $10  for  1st  to  $1  for  5th  place  while 
the  entry  fee  was  25  cents.  The  points 
were  counted  on  the  number  of  chicks 
hatched  and  the  condition  of  the  birds,  no 
show  points  being  considered. 

Local  fanciers  supplied  all  necessary 
settings  free  on  condition  that  they  be 
allowed  to  pick  out  one  bird  from  eggs 
supplied  and  pay  the  raiser  $2 .  00  for  the 
same.  Choice  was  to  be  made  on  the  day 
of  the  exhibition.  25  entered,  4  had  no 
hatch,  2  lost  their  chicks  early  in  the 
game;  18  showed  their  birds  and  every- 
body seemed  well  satisfied  with  the 
record.  At  the  winter  show  some  of  these 
boys  aged  11  to  13  yrs.  respectively,  won 
with  their  birds  in  the  open  classes  with 
400  entries  at  the  show.  Lessons  were 
given  at  intervals  on  the  management  of 
the  birds. 

The  points  to  count  for  1915  are: 

1.  Per  cent,  hatch  (13  eggs)   100 

2.  Per    cent,    raised    of    recorded 
hatch    100 

3.  Condition,    health,    cleanliness, 

etc 100 

4.  Show  points 100 

5.  Best  record   100 


500 


No.  1.  does  not  altogether  depend  on 
the  care  of  competitor,  he  may  get  a  poor 
lot  of  eggs.  1  hatched  would  give  only  8 
points. 

No.  2  1  hatched  and  1  raised  gives  100 
under  this  head. 

No.  3.  Fair  to  all  whether  hatch  of  1  or 
13. 

No.4  Prevents  boys  from  going  after 
poor  eggs. 

No.  5  A  typewritten  set  of  questions 
is  given  to  each  contestant  which  when 
answered  will  give  him  a  complete  record 
of  all  that  has  taken  place  from  the  day 


Since  last  summer  40,000  people  have  trekked 
into    the    Peace    River    Country. 


he  got  the  eggs  till  the  exhibition.  The 
questions  will  make  him  take  notice  and 
one  or  two  make  him  think. 

Four  girls  competed  in  1914. — A.  H. 
Webb,  B.C. 

Apple  Growing  This 
Year 

'TpHE  season  for  planning  for  the 
■1  apple  crop  of  1915  is  now  with 
us.  The  result  in  cash  and  satisfac- 
tion with  the  crop  to  be  harvested  next 
fall  will  depend  on  many  factors  with 
which  the  most  of  us  in  fact  all  of  us  are 
entirely  ignorant.  No  two  years  are  alike. 
We  have  each  season  to  face  some  new 
condition  and  often  a  combination  of 
conditions.  If  a  suggestion  were  to  be 
made,  as  to  possible  conditions  next  fall 
during  marketing  season,  it  would  be  that, 
as  is  always  true,  the  best  quality  apples 
will  always  find  a  market  and  will  pay 
well  in  any  year  in  cash  returns  and  what 
means  more  for  future  of  industry  in  the 
satisfaction  of  every  person  who  grows 
or  handles  or  consumes  such  high-class 
apples. 

What  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  know  as  a 
grower  that  no  reasonable  criticism  can 
be  made  of  the  apples  that  come  from  his 
orchard.  From  the  position  of  the  dealer, 
using  actual  words  from  a  communication 
received  from  a  western  dealer  in  which 
he  says  after  stating  that  the  customer 
was  well  pleased  with  the  car  of  apples, 
"This  is  the  kind  of  business  we  like  that 
brings  us  repeat  orders."  From  the  posi- 
tion of  the  consumer,  the  following  from 
a  prominent  Western  man,  "I  wish  to  say 
that  in  20  years  during  which  I  have  been 
buying  Ontario  apples  in  Brandon  and 
generally  Spy,  this  is  the  best  barrel  that 
I  have  ever  had."  Contrast  above  with 
the  frequent  complaint  as  to  poor  quality 
of  Ontario  apples  that  comes  frequently 
from  the  West.  These  complaints  while 
too  true  are  often  the  result  of  a  dealer 
buying  the  cheapest  grade  offered  and  get- 
ting what  he  paid  for.    In  the  competition 


for  markets  just  let  your  mind  grasp  the 
vision  of  what  would  occur  if  all  our 
apples  were  such  that  the  grower,  dealer 
and  consumer  were  all  satisfied.  The 
guiding  thought  of  this  season's  work 
then  should  be  a  higher  per  cent,  of  high- 
grade  apples  than  ever  before,  or  in  short, 
more  good  apples. 

The  special  immediate  work  in  hand  is 
pruning.  Get  this  done  and  finished  up 
before  end  of  March.  Increased  produc- 
tion on  farms  this  summer  calls  for 
economy  in  all  labor  operations  on  the 
farm.  If  the  apple  orchard  is  to  supply 
its  share  of  fine  apples  well  colored,  it 
needs  more  or  less  pruning,  make  up  your 
mind  to  do  it  using  every  fine  day  until 
finished.  Thin  out  the  top  and  outside 
leave  bearing  wood  through  centre  of  tree. 
In  old  trees  which  are  too  high  cut  back 
until  tree  can  be  sprayed  readily.  If  close 
planted  gradually  bring  tree,  through 
cutting  back,  to  a  size  to  fit  the  place  and 
with  room  to  get  through  with  spray  out- 
fit also  making  it  possible  to  get  around 
the  tree  with  a  ladder  without  taking  it 
down.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  all  done 
in  one  year.  In  younger  trees  keep  tree 
in  bounds  of  space  allowed  for  it  when 
planted  or  cut  out  part  of  the  trees  to 
give  more  room.  Use  common  sense  and 
good  judgment  and  a  large  portion  of 
determination  and  very  few  mistakes  will 
occur  in  the  pruning  work.  Prune  for 
better  colored  apples  and  thus  allow  for 
earlier  picking  and  marketing. — Elmer 
Lick. 


Manitoulin    Market- 
ing Association 

An  Organization  on  a  Big  Island 

to  help  Farmers  to  help 

themselves 

AN  organization  known  as  The  Mani- 
toulin Marketing  Association  with- 
out share  capital  has  been  joined  on  that 
big,  fresh  water  island.  These  clubs  have 
done  good  work  and  it  was  felt  that  a 
central  association  could  do  good  work 
for  each  of  the  smaller  clubs,  especially  in 
buying  and  selling.  The  local  Co-opera- 
tive Association  will  be  units  which  will 
make  up  the  Central  Association  and  the 
Directors  of  this  Central  Association  will 
consist  of  the  President  (or  Vice-Presi- 
dent) and  Secretary  of  the  local  Co-oper- 
ative Associations,  so  that  the  business  for 
the  whole  concern  will  be  done  by  men 
who  in  any  case  would  be  conducting  this 
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business  for  the  local  Associations.  The 
manager,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  is  to  be  appointed  who 
will  conduct  the  details  of  the  business  of 
The  Manitoulin  Marketing  Association. 

The  business  of  the  Manitoulin  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  which  was  con- 
ducted so  successfully  last  year,  has  been 
incorporated  with  The  Manitoulin  Mar- 
keting Association  and  this  Association 
expects  to  sell  wool  and  lambs  this  season. 
From  time  to  time  it  is  expected  that 
other  lines  of  farm  produce  will  be  added 
as  the  business  grows  and  as  experience 
is  gained  in  doing  business.  The  Mani- 
toulin Marketing  Association  is  organized 
primarily  to  sell  farm  produce  though  it 
is  possible  that  some  supplies  may  be 
bought  as  well.  If  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
delegates    at    the    organization    meeting 


could  be  taken  as  a  guide  The  Manitoulin 
Marketing  Association  should  be  a  suc- 
cessful affair  right  from  the  start.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Associa- 
tion has  not  been  hurriedly  got  together 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  but  has  been 
built  up  by  the  Clubs  concerned  for  the 
past  two  years  so  it  is  simply  a  combina- 
tion of  a  number  of  local  organizations 
which  have  been  doing  business  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  in  the  past.  The  fact 
that  its  activities  are  confined  to  one  Dis- 
trict will  give  The  Manitoulin  Marketing 
Association  a  better  chance  for  success 
than  if  it  were  spread  out  over  a  large 
area.  Manitoulin  Island  is  relatively 
small  as  a  District  though  large  as  an 
Island  since  it  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
Island  in  fresh  water  in  the  world. — /.  F. 
Metcalfe,  Gore  Bay. 


The   Need   of  Agriculture 

Farmers  who  Refuse  to  Co-operate  with  other  Farmers  are 
Traitors  to  Agriculture 


"YXrHEN  a  man  manifests  symptoms 
*  *  that  should  not  be  found  in  a 
healthy  man  we  say  he  is  sick.  In  like 
manner  should  we  say  of  a  profession, 
that  it  is  sick  when  it  shows  destructive 
symptoms.  Agriculture  has  been  showing 
alarming  symptoms  during  recent  years — 
indeed  so  alarming  that  the  Government 
is  beginning  to  take  notice  and  is  trying 
to  apply  remedies,  none  of  which  have  so 
far  proven  of  much  benefit. 

Although  the  symptoms  are  serious 
enough  to  arouse  the  powers  that  be,  the 
majority  of  the  farmers  seem  not  to  be 
aware  that  anything  is  wrong.  You  can 
find  many  a  farmer  who,  when  you  speak 
to  him  about  the  farmer's  condition,  will 
say  with  a  pitying  smile,  "Oh,  I  don't 
know,  I  think  things  are  as  good  as  we 
can  expect  them,"  or  he  may  say,  "Oh,  the 
farmer  makes  money  and  what  more  does 
he  want?"  and  if  you  are  able  by  means  of 
statistics  and  other  arguments  to  show 
him  there  is  something  wrong  he  will  say, 
"Well,  what  can  we  do  about  it.  We  can't 
do  anything,"  and  that's  all  the  distance 
it  gets  and  he  promptly  goes  to  sleep  again 
making  a  living  with  his  eyes  shut  dream- 
ing that  things  are  all  right. 

Let  us  first  consider  some  of  the  symp- 
toms that  are  evident  to  anyone  who  has 
eyes  that  can  see. 

1.  The  farm  population  is  fast  drifting 
towards  the  cities  and  towns. 

2.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  Ontario 
is  many  thousands  less  than  ten  years  ago. 

3.  The  farm  lands  of  the  province  are 
gradually  being  owned  by  a  fewer  num- 
ber of  men,  the  farms  are  increasing  in 
size  and  labor  is  getting  scarcer  and 
dearer. 

4.  All  farm  products  are  increasing  in 
quantity  from  year  to  year. 

Another  set  of  undesirable  symptoms 
as  seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmer 
are: 

1.  The  farmer  gets  from  40c  to  45c  out 
of  every  dollar  the  consumer  pays  for  his 
products,  whereas  he  should  get  at  least 
from  65c  to  70c. 


2.  The  farmer  has  no  way  of  advancing 
the  price  of  his  products  when  his  ex- 
penses go  up,  as  had  the  city  man. 

3.  If  the  farmer  were  to  consider  his 
time  and  expenses  necessary  to  produce 
his  products  there  wouldn't  be  any  profit 
left  for  him. 

4.  Town  and  city  councils  pass  by-laws 
forcing  the  farmer  to  do  his  business  in  a 
way  profitable  only  to  themselves  and  in 
other  ways  restricting  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  farmer. 

5.  The  present  system  of  taxing  im- 
provements is  a  great  drawback  to  pro- 
gressive farming.  We  urgently  need  tax 
reform. 

6.  The  press  of  the  country  is  almost 
unanimously  against  the  farmer  raising 
his  head  and  securing  his  rights.  Even 
some  of  our  agricultural  papers  will  not 
publish  articles  meant  to  arouse  the 
farmer  to  demand  his  rights  as  a  factor 
in  the  commercial  world. 

7.  Last  but  by  no  means  least  is  the  in- 
sult thrown  in  the  face  of  agriculturists 
recently  when  the  United  Farmers  of  On- 
tario asked  permission  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  which  meets 
this  year.  The  farmers  were  flatly  refused 
to  be  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  of  commerce. 

Some  of  these  symptoms  are  considered 
so  serious  that  the  Government  is  trying 
to  apply  remedies  but  as  the  efforts  are 
not  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
little  real  benefit  will  come  from  them. 
Some  of  the  remedies  proposed  and  car- 
ried out  are: 

1.  Appointing  representatives  in  differ- 
ent localities  to  assist  and  advise  the 
farmer  in  scientific  agriculture. 

2.  Spending  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
interest  of  agriculture. 

3.  Teaching  agriculture  in  our  schools. 

4.  Giving  farmers  easier  credit. 
From  the  general  public  we  get  such 

advice  as  this: 

1.  Raise  more  crops,  but  our  kind  ad- 
visors  forget  that  increased  production 


means  decreased  prices.    Of  course  this 
could  be  to  the  benefit  of  our  kind  advisers. 

2.  Make  the  farm  surroundings  beauti- 
ful which  we  immediately  pay  for  by  in- 
creased taxes. 

3.  Cultivate  more  land — in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  we  can't  get  labor  to  properly 
work  what  we  are  working. 

Some  of  these  remedies  are  in  the  right 
direction.  The  farmer  appreciates  them 
and  tries  to  do  his  share  in  helping  them 
along  but  they  are  at  best  only  sedatives 
aiming  to  relieve  some  of  the  symptoms. 

The  doctor,  in  this  case  the  Government, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  doctors,  mis- 
takes the  symptoms  for  the  disease  and 
in  trying  to  remove  the  symptoms  he 
either  innocently  or  wilfully  misses  the 
disease. 

To  properly  understand  the  situation  it 
is  necessary  to  divide  the  population  into 
two  classes — the  rural  and  the  urban. 

The  rural  class  represents  that  part 
of  our  population  that  wrests  from  nature 
her  products  that  go  to  the  feeding  and 
upkeep  of  the  people.  The  urban  class 
represents  that  part  that  consumes  in  dif- 
ferent ways  the  products  that  the  rural 
class  bring  into  existence. 

These  two  classes  represent  the  two^ 
ends  of  the  rope  of  the  tug-of-war  of  com- 
mercial life.  Each  end  is  trying  to  pull 
the  other  end  and  judging  from  actual 
results,  the  urban  class  seems  to  be  hav- 
ing the  better  of  the  contest.  Not  that  the 
writer  is  finding  fault  with  this.  He  would 
probably  do  the  same  if  he  could.  It  would, 
moreover,  merely  be  a  case  of  jealousy 
from  which  nothing  but  disappointment 
ever  comes.  Nobody  denies  the  right  of 
anyone  to  seek  his  own  advantage  and  the 
same  right  must  be  granted  to  a  number 
of  individuals  grouped  together  for 
mutual  benefit.  The  urban  population  de- 
serves to  be  congratulated  on  their  success 
but — yes  there  is  a  "but" — what  is  the 
matter  with  the  rural  class? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  writer  saw 
in  the  urban  population  the  cause  of  all 
our  troubles  and  helplessness,  but  that  is 
a  delusion  of  the  past.  The  cause  of  the 
farmer's  troubles  is  not  found  in  the  other 
fellow  but  in  himself.  He  has  been  asleep 
while  his  rival  has  been  wide  awake  build- 
ing and  developing  a  system  of  buying 
and  selling  in  which  the  farmer  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  supply  the  material  and  do 
the  work.  The  secret  that  gave  this 
power  to  the  non-agricultural  class  is 
their  organization  and  the  secret  of  the 
farmer's  troubles  is  the  lack  of  organiza- 
tion. 

Although  the  consumer  is  making  ef- 
forts to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  pro- 
ducer, it  will  help  no  one  but  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  a  very  wise  and  true  saying 
that  "God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves." The  emancipation  of  the  farmer 
must  begin  and  end  with  his  own  efforts. 
The  quickest  and  most  expedient  way  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  future  organization 
is  the  organizing  of  farmers'  clubs.  The 
joining  of  these  clubs  into  larger  organi- 
zations would  soon  put  a  backbone  into 
agriculture  and  give  it  a  commercial 
standing.  The  United  Farmers  of  On- 
tario is  the  one  big  central  organization 
that  is  going  to  aid  much. 

— A.  E.  Wahn,  Ontario. 
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iome  Paying  Hens 

his  Man  Uses  a   Continuous 
Incubator 


HAVE  been  in  the  poultry  business  for 

over  15  years  and  have  handled  many 
)ijeds  of  poultry.  At  present  I  have  only 
lb  White  Wyandottes.  I  find  them  the 
list  general  purpose  fowl.  I  do  not  use 
coders,  raise  all  of  my  chicks  without 
at,  take  them  out  of  incubators  as  soon 

hatched,  put  them  in  boxes  and  put  a 
inket  over  them,  blanket  touches  them 
i  the  back.    They  are  left  this  way  for 

hours  before  feeding.  Of  course  my 
icks  are  from  healthy  stock.  My  hens 
e  kept  in  open  front  buildings  (windows 
't  open  all  winter),  they  scratch  in 
-aw  two  feet  deep  for  their  feed.  I  do 
t  give  them  water  in  winter  they  eat 
ow  for  a  drink.  My  hens  bring  me  in 
om  $4.00  to  $6.00  each,  all  eggs  are 
Id  for  hatching.    The  eggs  sell  at  $1 .  50 

$10.00  per  setting. 

The  incubator  is  a  special  machine  of 
y  own  make,  it  holds  1,200  eggs  and  has 
i  automatic  ventilator,  it  can  be  run  in 
'0  sections  or  one.  It  is  heated  by  two 
iiall  lamps.  The  eggs  are  taken  direct 
om  the  nest  as  fast  as  laid  and  put  in 
e  machine.  After  the  first  eggs  have 
en  in  20  days,  they  keep  coming  out 
ery  day,  the  eggs  are  strictly  fresh  and 
e  germ  is  strong.  The  result  is  a  big 
>wny  chick  from  nearly  every  egg. — T. 

Rondeau,  Ontario. 


he  War  and  Horses 


[eavy  Draft   Horse    Breeding 
will  be  a  big  business  war 
or  no  war 

i  LL  over  England,  Canada  and  Aus- 
'  tralia  the  governments  are  buying  in 
half  of  the  military  authorities  the 
•wer  of  the  horse  stock  of  the  different 
'untries.  In  England  at  the  opening  of 
p  war  over  two  thousand  horse  men  of- 
red  their  entire  stock  for  army  pur- 
ses. It  must  be  remembered  that  those 
rses  represented  the  best  of  England's 
[ow  stock. 

Whether  this  war  stops  to-morrow,  or 
aether  it  continues  for  months  or  years, 
i  mediately  on  the  declaration  of  peace 
"■nadian  industries  will  go  forward  in 
ieat  leaps  and  bounds.  And  nowhere 
'11  this  reaction  be  felt  with  greater 
rce  than  in  the  horse  raising  districts  of 
1  nada.  Horse  values  are  already  on  the 
lie  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  do  so 
i  til  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Aside  from  horses  required  for  military 
jd  transport  services,  a  greater  number 
|  horses  than  usual  will  be  required  to 
f  and  seed  the  increased  acreage  of 
'radian  crops.  The  impetus  given  the 
jnadian  industries  by  the  present  war 
|U  result  in  a  greater  number  of  horses 
'mg  employed,  especially  will  this  be 
B  case  with  heavy  drafters.  The  open- 
?  of  British  markets  for  Canadian  pit 


International  Harvester 
Cream  Separators 


\  \  \  \  \ 

PICTURE  to  yourself  the  difference  in  labor  be- 
tween setting  milk  in  any  of  the  old-time  ways 
and  skimming  it  with  an  I  H  C  cream  separator. 
What  a  job  it  is  to  wash  the  pans  or  crocks. 
How  many  handlings  they  need.  What  a  lot  of 
time  it  takes  to  fill  them  and  set  them  away,  to  protect 
them  from  dirt,  to  do  the  actual  skimming,  to  dispose 
of  the  cold  skim  milk,  to  purify  the  crocks  or  pans. 

Now  note  the  difference.  With  an  I  H  C  separator 
the  milk  is  skimmed  while  still  warm  from  the  cows, 
the  separator  is  washed  in  a  few  minutes  and  everything 

is  ready  for  the  next  milking. 

You  want  the  separator  that  will  help  you  most  and  save  you 
most.  Take  time  enough  to  buy  a  cream  separator.  The  more 
carefully  you  go  about  it,  the  more  comparisons  you  make,  the 
more  clearly  you  will  see  that  one  of  the  International  Harvester 
separators — a  Dairymaid,  Primrose,  or  Lily,  will  serve  you  best. 
See  the  I  H  C  local  agent.  Get  catalogues  from  him  or  write  to 
us  for  them. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Ottawa.  Ont. 


London.  Ont. 
Quebec,  P.  Q. 


Montreal,  Que. 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


IMPORTANT 

Where  to  Sell  Your  RAW  FURS 

We  are  the  Largest  exclusive  Dealers  in  CANADIAN  RAW  FURS  in  the  world.  A  shipment  will 
satisfy  you  that  we  pay  higher  prices  than  any  other  house  in  the  business  on  our  honest  and  liberal 
assortment.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST.     Reference:  Standard  Bank  of  Canada. 

THE  GEORGE  MONTEITH  FUR  COMPANY,        Torjon%sont! 


Mr.  Reeve:  Before  buying  Road  Machinery,  you 
should  have  a  catalog,  showing  the  "Panama 
Line,"  the  largest  variety  of  practical  road  machin- 
ery— Made   in   Canada. 


The  BOSTON 


THE  "PANAMA  LINE" 

GRADERS. 

The  Panama  Giant  (en- 
gine size).  Wgt.  3300  lbs. 

The  Panama  Standard  (6 
horse  size).   Wgt.  2800  lbs. 

The  Boston  (2  or  4  horse 
size).    Wgt.    1000    lbs. 

The  Panama  Jr.  Improved 
(2  horse  size).  Wgt.  600 
lbs. 

Ask    for    catalog    No.    25 


OF  ROAD  MACHINERY 

DRAGS. 

Township  Winner   (8  ft.) 
Township  Winner   (7  ft.) 
Panama    No.    1     (7    ft.) 
Panama    No.    2    (7    ft.) 
Simplex     (7     ft.) 


2  or  4  horse  grader 

that  will  do  all  kinds  of  road  work. 
This  machine  will  do  your  work  at 
less  cost  than  any  machine  made. 
Weight   1.000  lbs. 

GET    THE    PRICE. 


and    make    comparisons. 

THE  EXETER  MFG.  CO.,  Limited,  Exeter,  Ont 


Pat.  132137 
J.  L.  NEILSON  CO.,  602  Main 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,   Western  . 
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The  Supremacy 
of  the  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator 

37  Years  of  Leadership 


Supreme  in  Skimming  Efficiency 

Orel  35  years  of  experience  and  thou- 
sands of  tests  and  contests  the  world  over 
have  demonstrated  the  De  Laval  to  be  the 
only  thoroughly  clean  skimming  cream 
separator,  under  all  the  varying  actual  use 
conditions,  favorable  as  well  as  unfavorable. 

Supreme  in  Construction 

This  applies  to  every  part  of  the  machine 
— to  the  bowl,  the  driving  mechanism,  the 
frame  and  the  tinware.  The  De  Laval  pat- 
ent protected  Split-Wing  Tubular  Shaft 
Feeding  Device  makes  possible  greater  ca- 
pacity, cleaner  skimming  and  a  heavier 
cream  than  can  be  secured  with  any  other 
machine. 

Supreme  in  Durability 

The  De  Laval  Is  substantially  built.  The 
driving  mechanism  is  perfectly  oiled  and 
the  bowl  runs  at  slow  speed,  all  of  which 
are  conducive  to  durability  and  the  long 
life  of  the  machine.  While  the  life  of 
other  cream  separators  averages  from 
three  to  five  years,  a  De  Laval  will  last 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 


Supreme  in  Improvements 

This  has  been  the  greatest  factor  In  De 
Laval  success.  Not  a  year  goes  by  but 
what  s  ime  improvement  is  made  in  De 
Laval  machines.  Some  of  the  best  engin- 
eers in  America  and  Europe  are  constantly 
experimenting  and  testing  new  devices  and 
methods,  and  those  which  stand  the  test 
are  adopted. 

jreme  in  Service 

With  Its  world-wide  organization  and 
with  agents  and  representatives  In  almost 
every  locality  where  cows  are  milked,  no 
stone  is  left  unturned  by  the  De  Laval 
Company  to  Insure  that  every  De  Laval 
user  shall  get  the  very  best  and  the  great- 
est possible  service  from  his  machine. 

Supreme  in  Satisfaction 

De  Laval  users  are  satisfied  users,  not 
only  when  the  machine  is  new,  but  during 
the  many  years  of  its  use. 


Supi 


Supreme  in  Sales 


Because  they  are  supreme  In  efficiency, 
construction,  durability,  Improvements,  ser- 
vice and  satisfaction,  more  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  are  sold  every  year  than  all 
other  makes  combined. 


Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream 
for  yon  right  away.  Remember,  that  a  De  Laval  may  be 
bought  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  save  its 
own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or  If  you  don't 
know   him,   write  to   the  nearest   De   Laval   office  as   below. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Limited 


MONTREAL 


PETERBORO 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


BRUCE'S  SEEDS  for 


1915 


Established   1850 


Like  the  Highland  Regiments  of  the  British  Army,  of 
whose  glorious  record  we  are  so  proud,  Bruce's  Seeds 
have  established  a  record  "SECOND  TO  NONE."  The 
name  Bruce  in  connection  with  Seeds  sets  the  standard 
for  quality.  For  65  years  we  have  served  the  Canadian 
Farmer,  Gardener,  and  Amateur  so  well,  that  from  a 
small  beginning  this  business  has  grown  to  large  pro- 
portions, doing  business  from  coast  to  coast,  and  out- 
side Canada. 

Our  success  Is  owing  to  our  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  the  requirements  of  this  country,  attained 
through  our  long  experience,  and  to  the  extreme  care 
exercised  in  every  department;  to  the  excellence  of  our 
stocks,  which  are  unequalled  in  quality,  and  our  high- 
class  growers,  who  have  been  in  the  business  for  gen- 
erations; also  to  our  thorough  testing  for  germination, 
our  careful  system  of  packing  and  our  prompt  attention 
to  orders.  In  seeds  more  than  anything  it  pays  to  buy 
the  best;  do  not  buy  Seeds  you  know  nothing  about; 
cheap  Seeds  are  dear,  if  you  obtain  them  for  nothing. 

Our  112-page  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Poultry 
Supplied  and  Garden  Implements,  full  of  valuable  In- 
formation, is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 

JOHN  A.  BRUCE  &  CO.,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


timber  will  result  in  increased  emp 
ment  of  Canadian  horses  especially  in 
Maritime  Provinces. 

Canadian  horsebreeding  has  alws 
been  a  fairly  remunerative  pursuit  e,i 
when  prices  were  at  ebb  tide.  There  [ 
always  been  a  good  demand  for  he  Q 
horses. 

It  is  in  the  quality  of  the  animal  rail 
that  the  margin  of  profit  is  found.  , 
ill-shaped  animal  of  no  particular  bre. 
ing,  when  sold  will  probably  be  sold  a 
loss  or  at  best  at  only  a  very  small  pre 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  a  typical,  w 
bred  animal  of  good  size,  will  leave  a  ro. 
gin  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hund 
and  fifty  dollars  over  and  above  the  c 
of  production.  The  work  a  draught  ho 
will  perform  after  he  is  two  years  old  v 
help  pay  for  raising  him  to  that  age. 

The  draft  horse  is  a  far  safer  propc 
tion  because  he  develops  more  rapidly  a 
becomes  serviceable  at  an  earlier  a 
than  do  individuals  of  other  breeds.  , 
animal  of  the  draft  breeds  will  thus  : 
duce,  in  the  aggregate,  the  total  cost  of 
upkeep  to  a  saleable  age. 

No  person  is  more  favorably  situat 
for  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  first-cla 
draft  horses  than  is  the  Canadian  farm 
of  the  present  day.     And  now  that 
war  has  created  an  increased  demand  t 
this  class  of  horse,  there  can  be  no  be' 
time  than  the  present,  for  the  avera 
farmer  to  take  hold  of  this  lucrative  ai 
interesting  phase  of  animal  husbandry, 
Everybody  should  put  forth  his  be: 
efforts  to  increase  both  the  quality  an 
quantity  of  his  stock.     It  lies  with  tr 
individual  breeder  to  improve  his  stocl 
He  who  does  so,  not  only  puts  extra  mone 
into  his  own  pocket  but  also  improves  tb 
average  quality  of  the  stock  of  the  com 
try.     Particular  care  should  be  given  t 
the  stallion  in  order  to  see  that  he  has  n 
defects  that  could  be  transmitted  to  th 
offspring.  — J.     H.     MacDonald,    Cap 
Breton. 


The  Cry  for  an  Equal  Chanc 

Arthur  Goodenough. 

O  God  of  the  just 

From  the  self-same  dust 

Thou  madest  the  peasant  and  peer ; 
From  the  self -same  clay 
Was  wrought  one  day 

The  slaves  and  the  lord  they  fear ! 

So  we  pray  and  plead 
As  we  sweat  or  bleed, 

Pricked  on  by  Want's  rude  lance, 
And  the  weak  and  the  small 
Are  crushed  to  the  wall, 

"Lord  give  us  an  equal  chance!" 

0  God — of  the  good 
In  whose  fatherhood 

Our  sole  dependence  lies, 
Whose  sign  we  trace 
On  the  ocean's  face 

And  the  spell  of  the  changing  skies- 
Let  the  caste  of  the  past 
Be  lost  at  last 

In  Freedom's  bold  advance — 
And  whoever  may  plot 
To  assail  our  lot, 

Lord,  give  us  an  equal  chance! 

—Springfield  Republican 
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MADE  IN  CANADA 


Here  Is   a  chance 
to  get  a  silo  free. 


Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 
PRIZE  COMPETITION 

Open  to  every  Canadian  Farm   Owner.     It  costs  nothing  to  enter. 


The  competition  is  open  to  any 
Canadian  farm  owner  or  to  any  mem- 
ber  of  his  family  living  on  the  farm 
with  him. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  spend  a  cent  to 
enter  this  contest.  There  are  no  en- 
trance fees.  The  prize  will  be  awarded 
to  the  one  who  gives  the  most  and  best 
reasons  why  there  should  be  a  silo  on 
every  farm. 

The  "reasons"  should  be  written 
plainly  in  pen  and  ink,  or  typewriter, 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  sent 
to  our  Peterboro  address,  as  given  below. 

The  prize  will  be  one  of  our  10x20 
Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  complete,  with 
roof,  having  a  silage  capacity  sufficient 
for  7  or  8  cows. 


If  the  winner  of  the  prize  prefers  a 
silo  of  larger  size  he  will  be  given  credit 
for  the  list  price  of  a  10x20  silo  toward 
the  payment  of  a  larger  size  silo. 

Should  the  winner  of  the  prize  pur- 
chase an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  before 
June  1st,  1915,  the  date  this  contest 
closes,  credit  will  be  given  him  for  the 
list  price  of  prize  silo  toward  payment 
on  whatever  size  silo  he  may  have 
ordered. 

The  contest  will  close  June  1st,  191L, 
and  no  entries  will  be  considered  after 
that  date. 

Our  new  silo  book,  containing  a  great 
deal  of  silo  and  silage  information,  will 
gladly  be  mailed  upon  request. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Limited 

123  Park  Street,  Peterboro,   Ontario 


"Better  Line  Not  Found 


ff  Made  in  Canada 
Sold  in  Canada 
Used  in  Canada 


Heller-Aller  goods  guarantee  Durability,  Strength,  Convenience 
and  Complete  Satisfaction. 

BAKER  WIND  MILLS 

The  Mills  that  Run.    The  Mills  that  Pump.    The  Mills  that  we 
guarantee  to  give  absolute  satisfaction  in  every  respect — 
And  reasonable  in  Price — Don't  forget  the  name. 

RAKTR    THE  FAMOUS  BALL-BEARING 
D/\rwn.i\  WIND  ENGINE 

Heller-Aller — Three-Way,  Anti-Freeze  Pumps  —  Galvanized  or 
Painted.     Furnished  with  Brass  Force  and  Lift  Cylinders. 
Pump  rod  and  water-change  rod  operated  on  outside  of  suction 
pipe.     Same  are  supplied  with  union-nut,  to  connect  to  service 
pipe.     Neat  and  Compact 

Heller-Aller — Steel  Tanks  and  Troughs  for  all  purposes.  Made 
to  your  order.  Any  size  or  shape,  made  of  the  best  quality  of 
galvanized  steel.    No.  14,  16,  18,  20  gauge  material. 

What  are  your  needs  in  this  line?    Let  us  quote  you  prices. 

Our  Catalog  "H"  is  very  complete.         Have  it  handy  and  save  money. 

Free  on  Request. 
We  have  an  attractive  proposition  for  a  few  reliable  agents.    Write  for 
full  particulars  before  the  remain- 
ing localities  are  filled. 


The  Heller-Aller 
Company 

Windsor,  Ontario 
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^^m  "Gilt    Edge" 


DRESSING 


SOFTENS 
PRESERVES  I 

leather! 

■-RESTORES' 
COLOR 

LUSTRE 


The  only  black  dressing 
for  ladles'  and  children's 
shoes  that  positively  con- 
tains OIL.  Softens  and 
preserves.  Imparts  a  beau- 
tiful black  lustre.  LARG- 
EST QUANTITY.  FINEST 
QUALITY.  Its  use  saves 
time,  labor  and  brushes, 
as  it  Shines  without  brush- 
ing. Sponge  in  every  bottle 
so  Always   Ready  for  Use. 


Also  for 
gents*  kid, 
kangaroo, 
etc.      25c. 


Quick 
white 

MAKES  DIRTY 
CANVAS  SHOES 

CIEANWMTE 


QUICKLY--TAS1LY 
APPLIED. 

ALSO  CLEANS 
AIL  ARTICLES  MADE 

""-WHITE  CANVAS 


"QUICK  WHITE"  (In 
liquid  form  with  sponge) 
quickly  cleans  and  whitens 
dirty  canvas  shoes.  10c. 
and  25c. 

"ALSO"  cleans  and  whit- 
ens BUCK,  N  U  B  U  C  K  , 
SUEDE  and  CANVAS 
SHOES.  In  round  white 
cakes  packed  In  zinc  boxes, 
with  sponge,  10c.  In  hand- 
some, large  aluminum 
boxes,  with  sponge,  25c, 

"ELITE"  combination  for  gentlemen  who  take 
pride  in  having  their  shoes  look  Al.  Restores 
color  and  lustre  to  all  black  shoes.  Polish 
with  a  brush  or  cloth,  25c.  "BABY  ELITE" 
size,   10c. 

"DANDY"  combination  for  cleaning  and 
polishing  all  kinds  of  russet  or  tan  shoes,  25c, 
"STAR"  size,  10c. 

ASK   YOUR   DEALER   FOR 


PLAYTIME 


THE   PLAYTIME 

is  the  BEST  washing 
machine  for  the  farm  house. 
A  strong- statement  but  a  FACT. 
It  works  Easily,  Quickly  and 
Perfectly  under  all  conditions. 
Can  be  run  by  Gas,  Gasoline, 
Steam  Engine  or  Windmill  pow- 
er, or  operated  by  hand  with 
little  effort. 
Very  strong-,  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Cammer-Dowswell       f\      vour 

u    lTittdo  \l    dealers  or 

*  write  us 
direct. 


ENGINE 


?n«  ™?ley  by  USmg-  a  VIM  1V<  HP-  Farm  Motor  tor  chunj 
SX^te  £*&  P^P^S'  separating,  spraying,  etc.  Women 
WaTe, Vn,  Z'  N°  TaIv5S'  cani!S,  gears  or  eomplicateri  parts, 
emor       W,  "L  aut"mahc   positive   lubrication,    sensitive   gov- 

ISirante^  S  ZJ"^*  \5  lbSl  *  Comes  r6ady  to  ™n-  Fully 
guaranteed.     Get   catalog   and    special    agency    offer 

THE    VIM    MOTOR    CO.,    1063    Water    St. 

SANDUSKY.    OHIO 


Delicious  Choc- 
olate Recipes 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa  have  be- 
come almost  staple  articles 
of    Canadian    Diet    in 
Peace  and  War 

By    JEAN     McKENZIE 

Miss  MacKenzie  lives  in  Alberta  on  a  big 
prairie  farm  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
province.  She  is  a  graduate  of  MacDonald  In- 
stitute, Guelph,  and  knows  what  farm  life  with 
nil  its  bright  spots  really  is. — Editor. 

CHOCOLATE  is  a  most  valuable  food 
and  is  as  wholesome  as  it  is  delici- 
ous. It  is  significant  that  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  ration  for  the  men  in  the 
army,  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  others, 
have  need  of  the  best  and  most  nourishing 
food.  Chocolate  is  universally  popular, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  many  delicious 
dishes.  Its  usefulness  in  the  kitchen  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

Chocolate  makes  a  most  delicious  bev- 
erage but  many  people  cannot  drink  it  on 
account  of  its  richness.  Cocoa,  which  is 
chocolate  with  a  large  percentage  of  the 
fat  removed,  retains  the  delicious  choco- 
late flavor,  and  is  preferred  by  many. 
Neither  cocoa  nor  chocolate  are  at  their 
best  unless  boiled,  as  the  full  flavor  is  not 
brought  out.  Digestibility  is  also  in- 
creased by  boiling. 

CHOCOLATE  NOUGAT  CAKE. 

V2   teaspoon   vanilla 

2  cups   bread   flour 

3  teaspoons    baking 
powder 

2   squares    melted 

chocolate 
1-3  cup  powdered  suga' 


14  cup  butter 

1%   cups   powdered 

sugar 
1  egg 

1  cup   milk 
2-3  cup  almonds. 

blanched    and 

shredded 

Cream  butter,  add  1%  cups  sugar,  and 
egg  unbeaten.  When  well  mixed,  add 
two-thirds  of  the  milk,  flour  mixed  and 
sifted  with  baking  powder,  and  vanilla. 
To  melted  chocolate  add  one-third  cup 
powdered  sugar,  place  on  range,  add 
gradually  remaining  milk,  and  cook  until 
smooth.  Cool  slightly  and  add  to  cake 
mixture.  Bake  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
in  round  layer  cake  pans.  Put  between 
layers  of  cake  and  on  top  White  Mountain 
Cream  sprinkled  with  almonds. 

CHOCOLATE  FRUIT   COOKIES. 


%  cup  butter 
V2  cup  sugar 
2  tablespoons    grated 

chocolate 
1  tablespoon   sugar 
y2  cup     nut    meats, 

chopped 


y2  cup   seeded    raisins. 

finely    chopped. 
1  egg 

1  cup  flour 
1  teaspoon   baking 

powder 
1  tablespoon    water 

(boiling) 

Butter,  and  add  sugar  gradually.  Melt 
chocolate,  add  remaining  sugar  and  boil- 
ing water,  and  cook  one  minute.  Com- 
bine mixtures,  and  add  remaining  ingredi- 
ents. Chill,  roll  very  thin,  shape  with 
floured  cutter,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 


Quick 
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rPHERE  are  some 
-*■  features  in  Hot 
Water  Boiler  construc- 
tion that  have  been 
so  satisfactorily  work- 
ed out  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  any  further 
experimental  work,  or 
departure  from   the  thoroughly  tried  lines. 

One  of  these  features  is  the  Rocker  and  Dumping  Grate.  It  is 
of  a  pattern  that  is  tight  enough  to  prevent  loss  of  coal  as  a  set 
of  grate  bars,  yet  it  affords  plenty  of  draft.  By  working  the 
Shaker  the  bed  of  ashes  on  the  grate  is  loosened  and  the  waste 
falls  away  readily.  Should  a  fire  go  black  out  the  Shaker  may 
be  turned  completely  over,  reversing  the  grate  and  dumping  all 
the  unburned  coal  without  breaking  it  into  small  pieces.  The 
selection  of  Rocker  and  Dumping  Grate  for  the  "Sovereign" 
Hot  Water  Boiler  was  made  after  considering  every  other  design 
of  grate  practical  for  hot  water  boilers. 


"WESTERN  JR.' 
BOILERS 


TAYLOR-FORBES 


COMPANY,  LIMITED 


••SOVEREIGN- 
RADIATORS 


A3 


Toronto— 1068  King  Street  W««t. 
Montreal— 248  Craig   Bt   We*. 
Vancouver — 1070  Homer  Street. 
Winnipeg — Vulcan    Iron    Work*. 


Calgary— P.    D.,    McLaren,    Ltd.,    622    Ninth    Are. 
St.  John,  N.B.— W.  H.  Campbell,  16  Water  St. 
Quebec,  Que.— .Mechanics'  Supply  Co. 
Hamilton,   Ont—  W.   W.   Taylor,   17   Stanley   Are. 


Head  Office  and  Foundries:  Guelph,  Canada 
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The  secret  of  good  Bread  Baking 

If  vou  would  learn  the  secret  of  good  bread  baking,  try 
REINDEER  FLOUR 

It  makes  the  sweet,  light,  wholesome  bread  that  all  the 
family  enjoy.  REINDEER  FLOUR  is  made  especi- 
ally for  bread  baking.     Good  results  assured. 

GET  IT  FROM  YOUR  GROCER 

PETERBOROUGH    CEREAL 

SIMCOE  STREET 


COMPANY 

PETERBOROUGH 
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FROZEN  CHOCOLATE,  WITH  WHIPPED 
CREAM. 


2  squares    Bakers' 

chocolate 
1  cup  sugar 


Few    grains   salt 
1   cup   boiling  water 
3  cups  rich  milk 


Scald  milk.  Melt  chocolate  over  hoi 
water,  add  half  the  sugar,  salt,  and  th 
boiling  water,  gradually.  Boil  one  min 
ute,  add  to  milk  with  rest  of  the  sugar 
Cool,  freeze,  and  serve  in  glasses.  Gar 
nish  with  whipped  cream. 

CHOCOLATE  PIE. 

2  squares   unsweetened  1   tablespoon    butter 
chocolate  Yolks  2  eggs 

6  tablespoons    sugar      1  teaspoon    vanilla 
2%   tablespoons  flour    1  cup  milk 

Put  milk  in  double  boiler,  and  drop  tht 
chocolate  into  it.  When  milk  has  reachec 
boiling  point,  the  chocolate  will  be  soft 
and  can  be  stirred  through  the  milk 
Mix  other  ingredients,  excepting  vanilla 
add,  and  cook  until  the  mixture  thickens 
Cool,  add  vanilla,  and  pour  into  crust  thai 
has  been  previously  baked.  Cover  with 
whipped  cream  when  cold,  that  has  beer 
sweetened  and  flavored  with  vanilla. 

VIENNA  CHOCOLATE. 

3  ounces    unsweetened  Few  grains  salt 
chocolate  1-3  cup   sugar 

1  quart  milk  1    teaspoon    vanilla 

Put  milk  in  double  boiler,  add  chocolate 
broken  in  pieces,  and  stir  until  chocolate 
has  melted,  and  the  milk  has  reached 
boiling  point.  Add  salt,  sugar,  and  van- 
illa, and  beat  until  frothy.  Serve  in 
chocolate  cups,  with  whipped  cream 
sweetened  and  flavored  with  vanilla. 

CHOCOLATE  CARAMELS. 

2%  tablespoons  butter  Vanilla 

2  tablespoons  molasses  2  cups  brown  sugar 

4  squares   unsweetened  %   cup   milk 
chocolate 

Put  butter  into  saucepan,  and  when 
melted,  add  sugar,  molasses  and  milk. 
Bring  to  boiling  point,  add  chocolate  and 
stir  till  chocolate  is  melted.  Boil  until 
the  mixture  will  form  a  firm  ball  in  cold 
water.  Add  the  vanilla.  Cut  in  squares 
when  cold. 

CHOCOLATE  BREAD  PUDDING. 


2  cups   stale   bread 

crumbs 
4  cups  scalded  milk 
2  squares   Baker's 

chocolate 


2-3  cup   sugar 
2   eggs 

Vi    teaspoon    salt 
1    teaspoon    vanilla 


Soak  bread  in  milk  for  thirty  minutes. 
Melt  chocolate  over  hot  water,  add  half 
the  sugar,  and  enough  milk  taken  from 
bread  and  milk  to  make  of  consistency  to 
pour;  add  to  mixture  with  remaining 
sugar,  salt,  vanilla,  and  eggs  slightly 
beaten.  Turn  into  buttered  pudding  dish 
and  bake  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Serve  with  Hard  Sauce. 

CHOCOLATE  CREAM. 

3  tablespoons    gelatiue  2  tablespoon?   boiling 
1  cup  cold  water 

1  quart   milk 

2  ounces    chocolate 
%  cup  sugar 
Yi  cup  sugar 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  twenty 
minutes.  Scald  milk,  and  melt  chocolate 
over  hot  water,  add  sugar,  boiling  water, 
and  salt.     Stir  until  smooth,  and  add  to 


water 
Vi    teaspoon    salt 
Yolks  5  eggs 
2    teaspoons    vanilla 
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scalded  milk.  Beat  egg-yolks  until  thick, 
and  add  the  sugar  gradually  beating  con- 
stantly. Add  yolks  gradually  to  the  hot 
mixture,  and  cook  until  it  thickens,  then 
add  gelatine  and  vanilla.  Strain  into  a 
[mould,  first  dipped  in  cold  water,  chill, 
and  serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

STEAMED  CHOCOLATE  PUDDING. 


'i  tablespoons    butter 

2-3  cup  sugar 

1  egg 

1  cup  milk 

2%  cups   flour 


4%  teaspoons    baking- 
powder 

2%  squares    Baker's 
cbocolate 

%  teaspoon    salt 


Cream  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and 
egg  well-beaten.  Mix  and  sift  flour  with 
baking  powder  and  salt,  and  add  alter- 
nately with  milk  to  the  first  mixture,  then 
add  chocolate,  melted.  Turn  into  buttered 
mould,  cover,  and  steam  two  hours. 
Serve  with — 

CREAM  SAUCE. 

14  cup  butter  %  teaspoon    vanilla 

1  cup  powdered  sugar  %  cup    heavy   cream 

Cream  butter,  add  sugar  gradually, 
vanilla,  and  cream  beaten  until  stiff. 

CHOCOLATE  RICE  MERINGUE. 


i  cups  milk 

!4  cup  rice 

1-3  teaspoon   salt 

L   tablespoon    butter 

1-3  cup  sugar 


I    sq.   melted   chocolate 
V2  teaspoon   vanilla 
V2  cup    seeded    raisins 
Whites  2  eggs 
¥2   cup   thick   cream 


Scald  milk,  add  rice  and  salt,  and  cook 
until  rice  is  soft.  Add  butter,  sugar, 
chocolate,  vanilla,  and  raisins.  Cut  and 
ifold  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  stiff, 
and  the  cream,  whipped.  Pour  into  a  but- 
tered baking  dish,  and  bake  fifteen  min- 
lutes.  Cover  with  a  meringue  made  of  the 
whites  of  three  eggs,  six  tablespoons 
powdered  sugar,  and  one-half  teaspoon 
vanilla.    Brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

CHOCOLATE  CHARLOTTE. 

1   tablespoon    gelatine    3   tablespoons    hot 
!4  cup  cold  water  water 

1-3  cup  scalded  cream  2-3  cup  powdered  sugar 
3  cups  cream,  whipped  1   teaspoon  vanilla 
1%  squares   Baker's       6  lady -fingers 
chocolate 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water,  and 
dissolve  in  the  scalded  cream.  Strain  into 
a  bowl,  and  add  sugar  and  vanilla.  Set 
bowl  in  pan  of  ice  water,  and  stir  con- 
stantly until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  fold 
in  cream.  Melt  chocolate  over  hot  water, 
dilute  with  hot  water,  and  add  one  table- 
spoon sugar.  Add  to  gelatine  mixture 
*hile  hot.  Trim  sides  of  lady-fingers, 
place  around  inside  of  mold,  crust  side 
)ut,  and  half  an  inch  apart.  Turn  in  mix- 
ture, and  chill.  Serve  garnished  with 
shipped  cream. 


Valuable  Oil  from  Grape  Seeds 

Through  experiments  which  have  been 
•onducted  at  an  Argentine  refinery,  an 
Ml,  which  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
Manufacture  of  soaps,  has  been  produced 
from  grape  seeds.  The  discoverer  of  the 
(process  is  at  the  present  time  carrying  out 
further  tests  in  Mendoza  at  the  request 
pf  the  local  Government.  In  case  it  is 
found  that  the  oil  can  be  produced  on  a 
commercial  scale  at  a  cost  not  prohibitive, 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  have  an  import- 
ant effect  on  the  wine  industry.  In  the 
past  grape  seeds  have  been  a  loss. 


On  those  night-like  mornings 


WHEN     you     are 
going    full-sleep- 
ahead    at    six: 
twenty  -  five   and   must 
make   the   stop   at   six: 
thirty — sharp 

— for  a  safe  oversleep 
block  signal  —  a  five- 
minute  ring  that  means 
a  quick  stop,  or  ten 
jerks  at  the  brakes 


— for  plenty  of  time  to 
"coal  up"  at  the  breakfast 
table  and  pull  out  for 
downtown  on  schedule  — 
Big  Ben. 

Seven  inches  of  honest  clock 
value — well  wrought  and  well 
balanced.  His  bell  is  jolly, 
deep-toned  and  clear.  His  bold, 
black  hands  and  numerals  show 
plainly  in  the  dim  six:thirty 
light. 

His  price  is  $2.50  in  the  States;  $3.00 
in  Canada.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  him 
in  stock,  a  money  order  addressed  to 
bis  makers,  Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois, 
will  bring  him  with  all  transportation 
charges    prepaid. 


Ontario's  Oats  and  War's  Demands 

Ontario  produced  $40,000,000  worth  of  oats  last  year — and  the  war  requires  still  more  this 
year.  War  conditions  will  mean  a  higher  price,  but  it  is  a  Bigger  Crop  the  country  is 
calling  for.  Prof.  Zavitz'  figures  to  the  Experimental  Union  prove  "O.A.C.  No.  72"  is 
the  variety  to  grow.  By  its  use  alone,  with  the  same  acreage,  and  at  last  year's  market 
prices,  Ontario's  oat  crop  could  be  increased  $14,000,000.  For  description  of  this  variety 
see  our 


1915  Catalogue.     Ready  Now 


Darch  &  Hunter  Seed  Co.,  Limited,  london,  Ontario 
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HATCH  By  ELECTRICITY 

THE    MODERN    METHOD 

The  "Lo-Glo"  Incubators  and  Hovers  are  the  final  expression  of  the  art  of 
Incubation. 

Absolute  control  of  Heat — Moisture— Ventilation  insures  Bigger  hatches  of 
healthier — stronger  chicks.  Their  all-metal  construction  makes  them  fire  proof 
—indestructible—dependable. 

They  eliminate  all  smoke — smell — worry— chilling  and  overheating,  and  remain 
•  weet  and  sanitary,  making  incubation  a  positive  source  of  pleasure  and  profit. 
Chicks  are  stronger  and  surer  of  life  because  of  the  vitalizing  influence  of  elec- 
trical current  upon  the  egg  germ. 


. . 


LO-GLO"  ELECTRIC  HOVERS 


Can  be  set  indoors  or  out,  merely  a  question  of  wire.  Broods  one  or  fifty  thousand  chicks  better 
than  "Mother  Hen."  All-metal  construction,  fire-proof,  sanitary  and  fill  every  possible  requirement. 
Over-crowding    Impossible 

Keep  up  with  the  times  and  equip  with  the  all-metal,  no-trouble,  no-worry,  sure-to-hatch  "Lo- 
Glo".     A  trial   will  convince  and   convert   you.     Write   now   for   interesting    free   booklet   "S". 


"LO  GLO"  ELECTRIC  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Inc.,  76£ 


reenwich 
Street 


New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
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PURINA  the  Feed  that 

Increases  Dairy  Profits 


□ 

a 
□ 


The    nutritious    milk-producing    qualities     of     the     reliable 
Purina    will    enable    you    to    increase    your    profits    quickly. 


Test  its  merits  and  be  convinced. 

PURINA  MOLASSES  FEED  FOR  HORSES 
and  PURINA  POULTRY  FEED 

are   well  known  and  standard.     We  have  exclusive  rights  to 
manufacture  and  distribute  Purina  Feeds  in  Canada. 

Don't  overlook  sending  tor  our  booklet  "C"  which  contains 
information  that  will  interest  you.  Send  your  nearest 
dealer's  name  with  your  own  and  get  the  booklet. 


THE  CHISHOLM  MILLING  CO.,  LIMITED 

71  Esplanade  Street  East,  Toronto 
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PEERLESS  PERFECTION 


UoaV 


The 

Knot 

That 

Locks \ 

the 

Bars 


The 

i Fencel 

I  That 
Al- 
ways 
Stays  I 

'Puf 


Strong  enough  to  keep  your  own  live  stock  where 

they  belong  ami  your  neighbor's  out.  The  best  way  to  hold 

neighborly  friendships  is  to  fence  to  prevent  tresspassing. 

The   fence  that     locks  the  bars,"   that    "stays   put '   is  the 

Peerless  Farm  Fence 

Hade  of  Open  Hearth  steel  wire — heavily  galvanized   in  such  a  j 
k  thorough    manner   that    it   will   not   flake,    chip   or    peel   off.     The  j 
.  wires  are  tough,  elastic  and  springy  and  will  not  snap  o    break  un- 
^  der  sudden  shocks  or  quick  atmospheric  changes.     The  Joints  are  , 
i  securely  held  with  the  "Peerless    Lock,"  which  will  successfully  j 
^  withstand  shocks  and  strains  and  yet  it  can   be  erected  on  the  i 
i  most  hilly  and  uneven  ground  without  buckling,  snapping  or  / 
^kinking*.     We  also  build  a  full  line  of  ponliry  fence,  orna-  j 
i  mental   fence   and   gates.     Agents  near ty  everywhere— 
we  want  others  in  open  territory. 

THE  BABWELl-HMIE  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY,  Ltd.. 

Winnipeg,  Man.,        Hamilton,  Onl. 
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Do  You  Want  to  Increase  Your  Income? 

We  have  a  proposition  whereby  men  of  energy  and  enterprise  can 
add  materially  to  their  present  income.  Does  $10  a  week  more 
look  good  to  you?     We  can  put  you    in    the  way  of  getting  it. 

Write  to-day  for  further  particulars. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Financing 
Good  Roads 

Comparison  between  the  Serial 
and  Annuity  Plans  as  work- 
ed out  in  the  U.S. 


T  N  a  recently  issued  bulletin  of  the 
-1  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, entitled,  "Highway  Bonds,"  the  spe- 
cialists of  the  office  of  Public  Roads,  in 
collaboration  with  Professor  James  W. 
Glover  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  various  methods  by 
which  a  community,  having  issued  bonds 
to  pay  for  highway  improvements,  can 
most  easily  meet  those  bonds  at  maturity. 
The  sinking  fund,  annuity,  and  serial 
bond  plans  are  discussed  at  length,  with 
elaborate  interest  and  amortization  tables, 
which  will  enable  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  determine  easily  the  amount  of 
money  that  must  be  raised  yearly,  as  well 
as  the  total  cost  of  any  given  loan. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of 
the  conclusions: 

SINKING  FUND  BONDS. 

The  majority  of  highway  bonds  now 
outstanding  have  been  issued  as  straight 
terminable  bonds  to  be  retired  by  sinking 
funds.  The  term  of  these  bonds  varies 
from  ten  to  forty  years,  with  an  average 
of  nearly  twenty-five  years.  The  fund  to 
retire  these  bonds  is  accumulated  by  an- 
nual installments  paid  by  the  taxpayers, 
and  is  supposed  to  draw  interest  con- 
tinuously and  to  accumulate  a  sufficient 
amount  to  discharge  the  debt  at  maturity. 
The  interest  which  the  sinking  fund  draws 
is  usually  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  less 
than  the  interest  paid  for  the  loan.  Five 
per  cent,  highway  bonds  are  common  with 
the  sinking  fund  calculated  to  draw  three 
and  one-half  per  cent,  interest. 

ANNUAL  PAYMENTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual 
payments: 

ANNUAL  PAYMENTS  WHICH,  WITH  IN- 
TEREST AT  3,  3y2  AND  4  PER  CENT., 
COMPOUNDED  SEMI-ANNUALLY,  WILL 
AMOUNT  TO  $1,000  AT  THE  END  OF  A 
TERM   OF   YEARS. 


Years. 


LO 
15 
20 

25 
30 


3% 
188.2699 
87.1404 
53.6780 
37.1306 
27.3469 
20.9428 


3%% 
186.3672 
85.1208 
51.7O«0 
35.2499 
25.5696 
19.2739 


184.4796 
83.1366 
4r>.79is 
33.4426 
23.S829 
17.7113 


There  are  objections  to  the  sinking-fund 
method  of  retiring  highway  bonds.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  obtain  continuously  the 
requisite  rate  of  interest  on  the  sinking 
fund  to  discharge  the  debt  at  maturity. 
The  existence  of  the  sinking  fund  is  a 
constant  temptation  to  municipal  officers 
to  use  it  for  purposes  other  than  the  pur- 
pose originally  intended.  If  a  county,  for 
example,  issues  bonds  for  a  second  object, 
it  is  easy  to  argue  that  the  sinking  fund 
already  accumulated  may  be  used  to  pur- 
chase the  new  securities  and  the  finances 
of  the  community  are  in  a  way  to  become 
much  confused.  This  is  particularly  true 
since  the  officers  in  charge  of  such  opera- 
tions are  frequently  changing.  Sinking 
fund  tax  levies  may  be  deferred  through 
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carelessness  or  under  pressure  of  other 
needs.  The  sinking  fund  always  requires 
careful  attention,  because  it  does  not  pro- 
gress automatically  in  most  cases.  It  has 
sometimes  been  entirely  neglected.  The 
total  cost  of  a  bond  issue  retired  by  a 
sinking  fund  will  be  greater  in  the  end 
than  the  cost  of  the  same  bond  issue  made 
by  either  the  annuity  method  or  by  the 
serial  method. 

ANNUITY    BONDS. 

By  the  annuity  method  of  issuing  bonds 
both  the  principal  and  interest  are  dis- 
charged by  constant  annual  or  semi- 
annual payments.  The  amount  of  each 
payment  or  installment  is  determined  by 
the  term  of  the  bond.  It  usually  is  neces- 
sary to  subdivide  the  bond  issue  into  in- 
dividual bonds  of  $100,  $500,  or  $1,000 
each.  The  resulting  periodic  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  must  vary  slightly 
because  of  this  adjustment.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  in  detail,  the  schedule  of 
principal  and  interest  repayments  upon  a 
loan  of  $100,000  for  twenty  years,  retired 
by  this  plan  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  prin- 
cipal retired  is  small  at  first  and  con- 
stantly increases  while  the  interest  charge 
decreases.  The  sum  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal remains  constant,  and  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage as  the  tax  is  then  uniform: 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  REPAYMENT  OF 
A  4  PER  CENT.  $100,000  LOAN,  INCLUD- 
ING BOTH  PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST, 
BY  A  UNIFORM  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OF 
$7,358.18   FOR   20   YEARS. 

Principal 
Years.  Principal        Int.  for      paid  end  of 

1st  of  year.  year.  year. 

1    $100,000.00      $  4,000.00      $    3.35S.18 

2    96,641.82  3,865.67  3,492.50 

3    93,149.32  3.725.97  3,632.21 

i    89,517.11  3,580.68  3,777.49 

5    85,739.62  3,429.59  3,928.59 

6    81,811.03  3,272.44  4,085.73 

I    77,725.30  3,109.01  4,249.17 

8    73,476.13  2,939.05  4,419.12 

9    69,057.01  2,762.28  4,595.90 

}0    64,461.11  2,578.44  4,779.73 

11  59,681.38  2,387.26  4,970.92 

12  54,710.46  2,188.42  5,169.75 

13  49,540.71  1,981.63  5,376.55 

1*  44.164.16  1,766.57  5,591.60 

1»  38,572.56  1,542.90  5,815.28 

lg  32,757.28  1.310.29  6,047.88 

17  26,709.40  1,068.38  6,289.80 

18  20,419.60  816.78  6,541.39 

W  13,878.21  555.13  6,803.05 

20  7,075.16  283.01  7,075.16 

T°tals    $47,163.50      $100,000.00 

SERIAL  BONDS. 

The  serial  bond  differs  somewhat  from 
the  annuity  bond,  because,  instead  of  keep- 
ing the  annual  payment  of  both  principal 
and  interest  constant,  the  principal  alone 
retired  each  year  remains  fixed.  This  type 
of  bond  has  become  more  common  for 
highway  purposes  in  recent  years,  and 
during  1912  and  1913  the  number  of  serial 
issues  exceeded  the  number  of  issues  for 
any  other  single  given  term.  The  Office 
of  Public  Roads  received  reports  for  these 
two  years  of  $15,300,819  in  serial  high- 
way bonds,  which  is  over  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  total  county  and  district  bonds  for 
which  the  period  or  term  of  issue  was 
reported. 

COMPARISON  OF  SERIAL,  ANNUITY  AND 
SINKING-FUND  BONDS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  expense 
to  the  community  under  the  serial  plan  is 
somewhat  less  than  under  the  annuity 
plan.    The  expense  by  either  method  is, 


ANIMAL  DIP   AND    INSECTICIDE    FOR 
LIVE    STOCK  AND  POULTRY 

Make  Live  Stock 
Pay  Better 


w 


Only  healthy  live 
stock  pays.  Beef, 
pork  and  mutton  lose 
weight  and  quality 
and  may  even  be  a  total  loss  if  disease  gets  amon;  them.  Kill  all  disease 
germs  by  using  Zenoleum  as  a  disinfectant  and  germicide  around  the  pens, 
stalls,  barns  and  poultry  houses.  Write  us  for  copies  of  letters  from  the 
greatest  breeders  and  live  stock  authorities  on  this  continent.  Zenoleum 
kills  lice,  mites,  maggots,  sheep  ticks;cures  mange,  scab,  sores  and  removes 
stomach  and  intestinal  worms  and  as  a  preventative  is  worth  fifty  times  its 
price.  Safe  and  sure;  will  not  burn  or  poison.  For  live  stock  protection 
keep  Zenoleum  handy. 
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MADE  IN  CANADA 

There  has  been  no  trace  of  disease  at,  or  following,  the  Can- 
adian   Live    Stock    Shows  at  Guelph,  Ottawa  and  Toronto, 
where  the  management  use!  Zenoleum  exclusively.      Used 
and    recommended  by  Canadian    and    United   States 
Agricultural    Colleges.       It   is    wise    to    their     methods. 
Our  Guarantee:   If  Zenoleum  is  not  what  you  think  it 
L  ought  to  be,  your  money  back.      Home-made  mixtures 
are  more  expensive,  dangerous  and  seldom  really  effective. 
Stick  to  the  tested  standard — Zenoleum. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  us  $1.50for enough  for  80 
gallons,  carriage  prepaid.      We  ship  from  a  pint  to  j 
barrel.      Live  Stock  Life  Insurance  Policy  Sent 
Free,  if  you  mention  seeing  our  ad  in  this  paper. 

Zenner  Disinfectant  Co. 

311  Sandwich  St.  E.,  Windsor,  Onfc. 
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let  liquid 
manure; 

BUY  YOUR 


Between  now  and  seeding  time,  10  tons 
of  Caledonia  Marl  (Lime  Carbonate)  could 
absorb  from  your  stable  floor,  $40.00 
worth  of  ammonia  and  potash,  in  addition 
to  acting  as  a  deodorizer  and  insecticide. 


This  Marl  (Nature's  Lime)  could  then  be 
put  on  your  soil  to  increase  each  acre's 
productivity  $15  a  year,  as  it  did  for  Mr. 
L.  J.  Rounds,  for  instance. 


WHAT  ONE  FARMER  FOUND  OUT 


One  wide-awake  Ontario  farmer  found 
that  each  ton  of  this  Caledonia  Marl  ab- 
sorbed nearly  $4  worth  of  ammonia  and 
potash  from  the  stable  floor  —  so  that, 
as  an  absorbent  of  liquid  manure,  the  Marl 
practically  paid  for  itself.  And  yet,  as 
just  plain  lime  for  the  land,  (even  if  its 
absorbent  qualities  were  ignored)  Cale 
donia  Marl  would  be  worth  more  to  you 
than  any  other  kind.  Then,  too,  this  is 
the  only  lime  that  can  be  used  as  a  deod- 
orizer   and    insecticide   —  sanitizing    the 


stable  without  expense  —  in  fact,  while 
gathering  up,  for  your  profit,  the  other- 
wise-wasted ammonia  and  potash  so  valu- 
able to  your  farm 

The  WAR  makes  Canada  the  Empire 's 
food-farm.  If  you  get  some  Caledonia 
Marl  right  now,  you  can  make  this 
Spring's  crops  the  biggest  yet.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  profit  that  no  real  live 
Canadian  farmer  can  afford  to  put  off. 
Write  to-day  for  explanatory  booklet,  etc. 


International  Agricultural   Corporation 


810  Marine  Bank  Building,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


(Caledonia  Marl  Branch) 
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Deering  Manure  Spreaders 


"'IXT'HEN  I  bought  my  first  manure  spreader, 
*  »  I  was  thinking  more  of  my  horses  than  I 
was  of  my  land.  I  bought  a  'light  weight'  machine.  It 
went  all  right  empty,  or  with  a  half  load,  but  it  warped 
and  jammed  so  after  a  few  full  loads  that  soon  the  horses  couldn't 
move  it.  A  spreader  must  have  some  weight  if  it  is  to  do  good  work 
and  last  any  length  of  time.  The  spreader  I  own  now  is  what  some 
might  call  a  heavy  machine.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  it  neither 
warps  nor  jams  and  it  works  as  easy  when  fully  loaded  as  it  does 
when  nearly  empty.  As  my  neighbor  said  when  he  bought  one  like 
mine,  'I  could  spread  soft  coal  with  it.'  I  find  it  is  much  better  for 
the  horses,  better  for  the  land,  and  better  for  my  pocketbook." 

This  farmer  owns  a  Deering  manure  spreader  built  for  efficient 
work,  and  field-tested  in  every  feature.  The  weight  is  put  into 
places  where  weight  counts.  It  helps  to  make  the  machine  stiff  and 
strong.     It  prevents  jamming,  twisting,  warping  and  sagging. 

See  the  Deering  local  agent  who  handles  these  machines  and  let 
him  show  what  the  features  on  Deering  spreaders  are  put  there  for. 
Or,  write  us  for  information  and  we  will  give  you  our  agent's  name. 


Wide  Margin  of  Strength 


In  purchasing  a  cream  separator  it 
is  important  to  get  one  with  a  wide 
margin  of  strength.  In  that  way  you 
avoid  possibilities  of  breakdowns  and 
secure  a  machine  that  will  give  long 
service.      The    1915    Model 


"Made  in 
Canada" 


cream  separator  is  now  built  with  one 
frame  and  gearing  for  all  capacities. 
This  frame  and  gearing  is  strong  and 
rugged  enough  to  provide  a  wide  mar- 
gin of  safety  for  the  largest  capacity . 
The  main  gear  and  intermediates  have 
bearings  2y2  inches  long.  The  gearing 
would  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  drive  a 
bowl    of    even    2,000    pounds    capacity. 


Think  what  a  tremendous 
margin  of  strength  this 
means  in  our  350  to  1,000 
pound  machines. 

The  bowls  of  the  Stand- 
ard (any  size  from  350  to 
1,000  pounds)  are  also  suf- 
ficiently over  capacity  to 
skim  20%  faster  than  their 
rating  and  still  do  the  work 
as  well  as  other  separator  bowls. 

To  get  a  separator  of  super  strength 
and  over  capacity  is  good  business. 
You  know  that.  But  do  you  know  all 
the  other  superior  features  of  the 
Standard   cream   separator? 

Write   for   our  latest   separator  catalog   and 
u'l    full    particulars. 


The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Limited  Kenf 


Office  and  Works, 

rew,       Ontario 


Agencies  almost  everywhere  in  Canada 


however,  considerably  less  than  the  ex-! 
pense  under  the  sinking-fund  plan, 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  most 
highways  do  not  have  a  life  of  thirty 
years,  and  it  is  not  quite  evident  that  the 
life  of  the  highway  and  not  the  apparent 
economic  term  of  the  bond  should  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  loan.  Many  miles 
of  natural  soil  roads  are  annually  built 
by  thirty-year  bond  issues.  There  is  usu- 
ally no  provision  for  repair  and  main- 
tenance charges,  and  little  business  or-; 
ganization  in  the  county  road  system. 
This  practice  is  financially  dangerous.  No 
gravel  road  surface  can  last  thirty  years, 
and  apparently  the  only  road  surfaces  for 
which  a  thirty-year  life  is  recorded  are 
surfaces  of  far  more  expensive  construc- 
tion than  are  usually  built  under  the  bond 
issues  reported. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  in  the 
annuity  or  serial  bond  for  highway  con- 
struction, because  it  is  more  likely  under 
such  a  bond  that  the  road  surface  will  be 
paid  for  before  it  is  entirely  worn  out. 
If  an  annuity  or  serial  bond  begins  to  ma- 
ture immediately,  this  is  not  considered  a 
serious  objection  among  bankers.  From 
the  nature  of  the  annuity  or  the  serial 
form  of  highway  bonds  it  is  never  neces^ 
sary  to  issue  new  or  refunding-  bonds  at 
the  end  of  the  term. 

Both  the  annuity  and  the  serial  bond 
have  the  advantage  that  they  accomplish 
with  one  financial  operation  all  that  the 
sinking  fund  type  of  bond  can  accomplish. 
These  types  of  bonds  are  particularly 
adapted  for  financing  operations  which 
by  their  very  nature  involve  a  wasting  of 
the  property.  A  highway  is  in  part  a 
wasting  property  and  it  is  desirable  to 
have  established  a  margin  of  safety  in 
highway  financing.  Railroads  frequently 
issue  serial  equipment  bonds  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  with  which  to  purchase 
rolling  stock.  The  amount  of  bonds  re- 
quired annually  is  carefully  adjusted  so 
that  the  retirement  is  faster  than  the  de- 
preciation of  the  rolling  stock.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  outstanding  bonds  and 
the  value  of  the  equipment  in  any  year 
is  the  margin  of  safety. 

SPECIAL  FORM  OP  ANNUITY  BOND. 

In  the  operation  of  the  annuity  bond 
both  principal  and  interest  are  discharged 
by  a  series  of  equal  installments,  usually 
semi-annual.  Each  installment  contains 
interest  on  the  amount  outstanding  at  the 
beginning  of  the  interval,  and  the  balance 
is  applied  to  retiring  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal on  the  bonds.  The  effect  of  this 
method  is  to  diminish  steadily  the  invest- 
ment of  the  purchaser.  If,  however,  the 
nominal  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  bonds 
is  not  greater  than  can  be  earned  by  a 
sinking  fund  such  as,  for  example,  with 
Government  bonds  and  a  few  state  issues, 
the  borrower  might  arrange  to  set  aside 
in  a  sinking  fund  a  portion  of  each  in- 
stallment paid,  equal  in  amount  to  that 
devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal 
in  the  first  installment,  and  the  effect 
would  be  to  leave  the  total  investment  of 
the  purchaser  undisturbed  until  the  sink- 
ing fund  had  accumulated  to  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  When  the  proportion  of  the 
installment  applied  to  the  sinking  fund  is 
thus  taken  arbitrarily  the  term  of  the 
bond  is  absolutely  determined  and  a  modi- 
fied sinking-fund  plan  results. 
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Bulbs  for  the 
Spring 

ipring    in    Canada    has    many 
Flower   Beds  awaiting   a 
Glorious  Blooming  if 
Planted    Aright 

By  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

TNDOUBTEDLY  the  Gladiolus  leads 
*-)  the  list  of  bulbs  for  spring  plant- 
ig,  although  there  are  several  other 
inds  almost  as  fine.  It  is  an  easy 
latter  to  have  early  flowers  if  the 
ulbs  are  started  indoors  two  or  three 

eeks  before  the  proper  date  for  planting 
fiem  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  best  to 
et  them  close  together  in  good  earth  in 
oxes  about  two  inches  high,  setting  them 
a  a  comparatively  cool  place  where  they 
nil  not  get  direct  sunlight.  The  started 
lants  should  not  be  set  in  the  ground 
ntil  after  danger  of  frost  is  past  or  the 
ops  may  be  nipped. 

In  order  to  have  a  constant  succession 
f  bloom,  bulbs  should  be  planted  every 
wo  weeks  up  to  the  middle  of  June  and 
he  first  outdoor  planting  can  be  made 
afely  when  the  ground  is  in  condition  for 
ultivation,  even  if  the  frost  period  is  not 
iast,  for  by  the  time  the  plants  have 
eached  the  surface,  all  danger  will  be 
ver. 

The  Gladiolus  is  a  sun  loving  plant  and 
hould  have  open  exposure.  Good  drain- 
ge  is  necessary  too.  Experience  has 
hown  that  it  is  better  to  plant  the  bulbs 
leeper  than  is  the  custom.  The  larger 
ulbs  may  well  be  placed  six  inches  under 
he  surface  and  eight  inches  is  about  the 
light  distance  apart.  Gladioli  are  par- 
icularly  fine,  not  only  for  blooming  out 
f  doors,  but  for  house  decorations  and 
rill  last  a  long  time,  if  cut  after  the 
econd  blossom  on  the  spike  has  unfolded. 
1  particularly  good  variety  for  Canadian 
gardens  is  Gil  Bias,  an  early  flowering 
jOrt  having  salmon-rose  flowers,  with  a 
lotch  of  fiery  red.  America  is  one  of 
he  most  popular  for  cutting  purposes 
nd  is  particularly  to  be  recommended 
ihen  flowers  are  to  be  sold.  The  color  is 
oft  pink  and  the  flowers  are  very  large, 
i'awn  is  a  good  garden  variety,  salmon  in 
olor.  Crackerjack  is  a  rich,  velvety  red, 
vith  a  yellow  dotted  throat.  Prince  of 
Vales  is  another  good,  dark  red  variety, 
nd  Klondike  is  probably  the  very  best 
ellow.  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Jr.  is  a 
>ew  gladiolus  and  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ul  yet  produced,  but  the  bulbs  are  ex- 
pensive, costing  sixty  cents  apiece. 

Montbretias  are  somewhat  similar  to 
jrladioli  except  that  they  are  very  much 
jmaller.  They  should  be  grown  in  masses, 
or  single  specimens  are  too  inconspicuous 
o  be  of  much  value.  Clumps  of  these 
bulbous  flowers,  however,  are  exceedingly 
landsome  and  they  are  very  useful  in  a 
'order  or  elsewhere  because  they  have  a 
remarkably  long  season  of  bloom.  The 
•ulbs  should  be  planted  about  four  inches 
Jeep  and  in  many  situations  will  survive 
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"MADE  IN  CANADA" 

Ford  Touring  Car 
Price  $590 


Prices  of  other  Ford  cars  are:  Two- 
passenger  Runabout  $540,  Two-passen- 
ger Coupelet  $850,  Five  -  passenger 
Sedan  $1150.  All  cars  fully  equipped, 
including  electric  headlights.  Prices 
F.  O.  B.  Ford,  Ontario.  Buyers  of  all 
Ford  cars  will  share  in  our  profits  if  we 
sell  30,000  cars  between  August  1,  1914 
and  August  I,  1915.  Write  Ford  Fac- 
tory, Ford,  Ontario,  for  catalogue  H. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


Figure  it  out  ^-m  -  $107-50 

i>        -wr  if      Supreme 

tor   YOUrSeit      Saving  50%«$53.75 

Yes,  madam,  that  is  what  the  Supreme  Range  will 
do  for  you,  cut  your  fuel  bill  in  half.  This  is  abso- 
lutely guaranteed — but  more,  it  is  aft  excellent  cooking 
and  baking  range — bakes  evenly  and  well — you  will 
be  proud  of  your  baking  with  this  range.  The  Supreme 
soon  saves  its  own  cost.  Its  economy  will  appeal 
to  you. 

Write  for  catalog  "S"  and  let  us  fully  explain  the 
fuel-saving  merits  and  cooking  qualities  of  this 
range. 

Supreme  Heating  Company,  Welland,  Ontario 


F  A  B  M  E 


s     M  A  ( ;  A  Z  1  N  E 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

FIVE     CENTS     PER    WORD 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Till-:  DE  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THE  ROYAL 
road  to  Latin.  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Thorough  mail  courses.  Students  everywhere. 
Highest  references.  Academle  De  Brisay,  Ot- 
tawa. (3-lot 


WANTED. 

NAMES  OF  FORD  OWNERS.  WE  PAY  $5 
per  100.  Send  25  cents  for  contract  blanks, 
particulars,  instructions  and  outfit.  Universal 
Syndicate,  1123  13th  Avenue,  Moline,  111.         (3) 


HOME    STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM— ALMOST    ANYONE    CAN 

learn  it  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2- 
ceut  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A, 
Smith.  Room  DTI,  S23  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111., 
U.S.A.  (tfe) 


FERRETS   FOR    SALE. 

FERRETS.  DRIVE  RATS,  RABBITS  AND 
etc.  Mammoth  Pekin  clucks.  Stamps  for  prices. 
Calvin  Jewell,  Spencer,  Ohio.  (3-15) 


FARMS   WANTED. 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  cash  price  and 
description.      D.    F.    Bush,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

(4) 


BUSINESS    CHANCE. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  —  MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine  "Investing  for 
Profit.''  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  anyone  who 
has  been  getting  poorer  while  the  rich,  richer. 
It  demonstrates  the  real  earning  power  of 
money,  a'id  shows  how  anyone,  no  matte- 
how  poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
Profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial  journal 
published.  It  shows  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200. 
Write  now  and  I'll  send  it  six  months  free. 
H.  L.  Barber,  46S,  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago. 


SWEET   PEA  AND   TOMATO    SEED. 

SWEET  PEA  AND  TOMATO  SEED— MAN  V 
varieties  not  yet  on  the  American  market; 
guaranteed  true  to  color;  superb-  blooms.  To- 
mato, a  new  variety,  beyond  expectations  for 
strength  and  heavy  bearing  of  perfect  fruit. 
Write  postcard  now  for  premium  offer.  Hill- 
side  Fruit   Farm,   Simcoe,   Ont. 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  BY  EDWARD 
Rose  Maurer,  B.C.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanics, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  144  pp.,  58  illus. 
Cloth  binding.  A  work  of  great  value  to 
architects,  builders,  designers,  steel  and  con- 
crete workers.  Strength  of  timber,  wrought 
iron,  steel,  cast  iron,  brick,  stone,  etc.,  under 
all  loads;  strength  of  built-up  seel  ions; 
strength  of  beams,  columns,  shafts,  riveted 
etc,  Pri'-e  $1.10.  MacLean  Pub.  Co., 
]4.'i   University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY- 
body.  By  S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  volume  meets 
the  wants  of  persons  of  moderate  means,  and 
(rives  a  wide  range  of  designs,  from  a  dwelling 
costing  $250  up  to  $S,000,  and  adapted  to  farm, 
village  or  town  residences.  Nearly  all  of  these 
plans  have  been  u-sted  by  practical  working. 
It  gives  an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  every 
article  used  in  the  construction  and  the  cost 
of  each  article  at  the  time  the  building  was 
erected  or  the  design  made.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.  243  pages,  5x7..  Cloth,  $1.10.  MacLean 
Pub.   Co.,    143   Dndversiry   Ave.,   Toronto. 


the  winter  if  given  a  good  covering  of 
leaver  or  straw.  If  it  is  found  that  they 
are  winterkilled,  the  next  lot  may  be 
stored  in  sand  for  the  winter.  Good  vari- 
eties are  Germania,  Reine  d'Or,  Etoile  de 
Feu. 

Tigridias,  or  shell  flowers,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  bloom  from  July  until 
frost  and  are  very  ornamental,  although 
not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
The  blossoms  are  shell-like  in  shape, 
which  accounts  for  their  name,  and  about 
four  inches  in  diameter.  The  colors  are 
orange,  rose,  scarlet,  and  white.  These 
bulbs  will  not  survive  the  winter  out- 
doors and  should  be  taken  up  in  the  Fall, 
being  stored  in  a  dry  place. 

Of  course,  the  tuberose  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  to  flower  until  so  late  in  the 
season  that  it  is  certain  to  be  caught  by 
frost.  It  is  worth  planting,  however,  for 
although  not  generally  known,  the  plants 
may  be  transferred  to  pots  and  will  flower 
in  the  house  as  if  they  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed. The  bulbs  should  be  started  in- 
doors in  April  and  the  plants  set  out  in 
June.  A  little  liquid  manure  once  a  week 
will  help  to  force  their  growth  and  possi- 
bly secure  a  few  blooms  for  the  garden. 

There  are  few  more  useful  garden  bulbs 
than  the  tuberous  rooted  begonia,  al- 
though for  some  reason  it  is  not  exten- 
sively grown.  It  is  much  more  accommo- 
dating than  most  bulbous  plants,  for  it 
will  thrive  in  the  open  ground,  in  partial 
shade  or  without  any  sunlight  at  all. 
There  are  dark  corners  in  most  gardens 
where  a  plant  of  this  kind  should  be  wel- 
come. The  flowers  of  the  tuberous  rooted 
begonia  are  large  and  unusually  rich  in 
texture,  and  they  are  sure  to  attract  at- 
tention wherever  seen.  They  too,  must 
be  started  in  the  house  in  April,  being  set 
out  early  in  June.  They  need  a  rich  and 
moist  soil,  for  best  results.  In  order  to 
grow  especially  fine  flowers,  one  should 
obtain  a  mixture  of  leaf  mold,  rotted  cow 
manure  or  sheep  manure  and  sand  to 
spade  into  the  soil.  The  leaf  mold  is 
often  to  be  obtained  by  going  into  the 
woods  and  digging  under  the  leaves  in  a 
hollow  under  the  trees. 

In  the  common  wood  lily  or  trillium,  the 
gardener  has  an  easily  grown  and  very 
attractive  bulbous  plant  which  is  per- 
fectly hardy  except  in  very  cold  situations. 
It  will  grow  in  shady  places  and  requires 
but  little  attention. 

Two  popular  climbing  vines  are  grown 
from  bulbs  and  are  easily  started,  even  in 
the  open  ground.  One  is  the  Madeira 
vine  and  the  other  is  the  cinnamon  vine. 
The  bulbs  are  cheap  enough  so  that  new 
ones  may  be  purchased  and  started  each 
year,  and  time  is  gained  by  starting  them 
indoors. 


POULTRY  NOTE. 

Asker — Did  Bob  make  any  money  on 
that  chicken  farm  he  bought? 

Tellit — Did  he!  Why,  he  cut  it  up  into 
building  lots  and  sold  the  chicken  coops 
for  bungalows! 

— Chicago  News. 


Get 

The  Latest' 

Modern 
Silage     i 

Methods 


Only 


Tells  you 
all  there  is  to 
know  about  pres- 
ent-day silage  feed- 
ing—how to  build  silos. 
Gives  reliable  and  unbiased 
facts  (we  do  not  sell  silos)  on 
every  silo  built— home  made- 
stave,  hoop  and  octagonal  silos- 
pit,  brick,  tile,  cement,  concrete  silog 
— all  modifications.  Also  covers 
every  crop  used  for  silagre— 41  of  them. 
Here's  an  entirely  new  book— 264  pages 
—better  than  former  copies  used  as  text 
books  in  colleges.  Copyrighted  Novem- 
ber, 1914.  Ten  page  index.  We  send  ii 
for  10c  coin  or  stamps.  Send  for  this 
new  copy  today. 

Silver's  "Ohio" 
Silo  Fillers 

Write  for  catalog  and  booklet 

"Silo    F'Mer   Logic"    which 

we  send  free.    Enclose  10c 

and    we    send    "Modern 

Silage    Methods"     with 

them. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

331   Broadway,   Salem,  O. 


Concrete  Mixers 

The  "London"  Concrete 
Mixers  are  made  in  23  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  styles. 
Over  two  thousand  in  oper- 
ation. Reliable. 
Tell  us  your  requirements. 
Catalog  on  request 

London      Concrete 

Machinery  Co. 
Dept.  D,  London,  Ont. 


GET— A  "  kNOw-better  "  Business  Education. 
WATCH— Welland  Ship  Canal  Construction. 
SEE— Peach   and  Cherry  Orchards  in  Blossom. 
3-in-l  Springtime   Educational  Advantages  of 

St.  Catharines  Business  College 

New  Term  Begins  Tuesday.  April  6th 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Has  been  your 
horse's  best 
friend  for  years. 
It  makes  pull- 
ing easy.  The 
mica  does  it. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

The 

IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY 

Limited 


Made  in 


HAWK  BICYCLES 


An  up-to-date  High  -  Grade 
Bicyclefitted  with  RollerChain, 
New  Departure  Coaster  Brake 
and  Hubs.  Detachable  Tires, 
high-grade  equipment,  includ- 
ing  Mudguards, 
Pump  and    loots  «p^i^«««-»v 

Send  for 

FREE  1915  Catalogue, 

70  pages  of  Bicycle  Sundries  and  Repair 
Material.  You  can  buy  your  supplies 
from  us  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 


27  Notre  Dame    Street  West 


Montreal 


LEARN  12  EARN 

*r — %^      Learn    ladies',    children's    hairdreaaliic    (incl. 

/^^^^\  marcel     waving),     complexion      improvement, 

/  ^K^r    \  in  tin  (curing,  removal  superfluous  hair.overcom- 

^^^       \iiir   losa  of  hair,  reduction  of   double  ollln   and 

J  tiabbiness  by  massage,  removal  of  wrinkleo,  etc. 

.^^      j  Home  correspondence  courses.     Ea-y,  fasrlnatlns, 

X^jM^^J  refined;  unusual  opportunities.    Send   for  free  book, 

VSfl  HK'    100  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  on  Beauty  Culture, 

^^^^^      proves  how  women,  all  ages,  are  earning  $15  to  $50 

weekly;  mailed  FREE.  Address.  ELIZABETH  KINC, 

U8B s  Station  F,  New,  York  City.  Writeto-davl 


Apple  Tree  Prices  Cut  in  Two. 
Shrubs.  Roses,  (tc. 

Anything  fnm  Perry  Plant  to  Shade 
Tree.     Direct  from  the  reliable 

CENTRAL  NURSERIES 
New  priced  Catalogue  free.    If  inter- 
ested, it  will  pay  you    to  look  it  over 
NOW.     Grown  in  Canada. 

A.  G.  HULL  &  SON 

St.  Catharines  -         Ontario 

Mention  this  Paper. 


Those  in  High  Places 

wouldn't  dream  of  wearing  an  ordinary  Rubber 
Collar,  botthey  will  wear 

"CHALLENGE"  COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

Challenge  "  Brand  Goods  have  the  same  dnll  finish  and 
comfort  in  wear  as  the  linen  collar  you  have  always  used. 
They  will  not  crack  or  wilt,  last  surprisingly  and  can  be 
cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Specify  "  Challenge  "  Brand  when  next  buying. 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA       -      TORONTO 
MADE  IN  CANADA  4062 


FARMERS— ATTENTION ! 

r?  SALE— The  Formula  for  the  best  preparation  you  ever 
«d  for  killing  the  Colorado  Beetle  or  common  Potato  Bug 
soft  or  hard) ;  without  injuring  the  plant.  Can  be  used  with 
ame  success  on  berry  bushes  and  for  the  Turvy  Fly.  Is  also 
valuable  fertilizer,  gives  you  a  better  yield  and  prevents 
H  ."?*•  Made  and  sold  over  my  own  counter,  the  first  year, 
,  i\5'  ^  tn  year  0Ter  5  tons-  Is  ea3V  to  make  and  easily 
ppiied.  This  is  no  fake,  but  a  genuine  offer.  For  full 
>articulars,  apply  to  "Druggist,"  550  Concession  St.,  Hamilton, 
mu 


FARMER'S     MAGAZINE 

Get  Rid  of  the  Little 
Oat 

By  TOM  DOBBIN 

T  N  one  of  the  crack  townships  of  the 
*■  province  of  Ontario  two  farmers, 
Smith  and  Jones,  entered  their  fields  for 
competition  in  the  standing-crop  compe- 
tition for  oats.  Smith's  field  had  every 
appearance  of  being  in  the  lead.  As  the 
summer  passed  the  neighbors  were  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  that  Smith  was 
easily  the  winner.  Quite  unwitting  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  the  Government 
expert  judge  appeared  and  gave  his  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  Jones.  An  indignation 
meeting  of  the  neighbors  was  held  to  pro- 
test against  the  action  of  the  judge  and 
to  secure  for  Smith  the  recognition  his 
efforts  deserved.  The  judge  was  made 
aware  of  what  had  been  done  and  sug- 
gested that  the  fields  be  threshed  and  that 
a  careful  record  be  kept  of  the  results.. 
To  the  surprise  of  the  neighbors  Jones' 
field  outdid  its  competitor  by  five  or  six 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Regret  was  most 
sincerely  expressed  by  all  parties  that 
any  reflection  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
judge  and  he  was  invited  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  his  labors  in  order  that  he  might 
explain  the  secret  of  his  judging  and  that 
amends  might  be  made. 

"It's  all  as  plain  as  day,"  the  judge 
remarked.  "Smith,  your  field  looked  fine. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  you  did.  You 
cleaned  your  grain  all  right.  But  you 
did  not  get  rid  of  the  little  oat.  That 
little  oat  germinated  and  produced  a 
fair  stalk.  But  it  stopped  right  there 
when  the  head  was  formed.  Instead 
of  developing  a  large  head  of  well-de- 
veloped grain  it  produced  only  a  few 
withered  oats  at  the  base  of  the  head.  On 
the  other  hand  Jones  cleaned  all  the  weeds 
out  of  his  grain,  and,  in  addition,  he  set 
his  screens  for  taking  out  the  little  oats. 
The  consequence  was  that  nearly  every 
seed  he  sowed  produced  a  fine  head  of 
oats.  It  was  this  that  turned  the  balance 
in  his  favor." 

The  lesson  is  plain  to  all.  The  little 
seeds  are  quite  as  good  as  any  other  seeds 
for  feeding  purposes,  but  they  quite  fail 
when  it  comes  to  using  them  for  growing 
crops.  As  this  experience  demonstrates, 
sowing  the  small  seed  is  a  pure  waste. 
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EGG    CARRIER   FOR    SHIPPING   BY 
PARCEL  POST. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  farm-to- 
consumer  movement  is  a  container  in 
which  eggs  in  small  quantities  can  be 
shipped  by  parcel  post,  or  in  any  other 
way,  without  danger  of  breakage.  What 
is  said  to  be  the  only  container  adapted 
to  the  mail  pouch  has  just  been  invented 
and  placed  on  the  market.  The  holder 
for  the  eggs  consists  of  two  circular  end 
pieces  spaced  apart  by  heavy  wires  that 
have  loops  for  suspending  the  eggs.  The 
eggs  are  twisted  singly  in  heavy  paper 
and  secured  tightly  to  the  loops.  The 
result  is  that  each  is  carried  in  a  kind  of 
hammock  and  does  not  bear  against  any 
other  egg.  When  the  holder  is  filled  it  is 
inclosed  in  a  solid  case  and  is  ready  for 
shipment. 


HIGH-GRADE   SEEDS 

Our  fresh  selected  seeds  are   the    best 

seeds.     They  grow  healthy,   vigorous 

plants  and  vegetables  and   are  highly 

recommended  by  practical   gardeners 

throughout   Canada.      Buy    D.    &  F. 

Seeds — the   seeds     you     KNOW    will 

grow. 

^5>&            Beautiful 

■w        Free  Catalogue 

k^^t-D. 'iT^^ 

^       Every        gardener       should 

r-  "       •"  v 

have   a    copy    of    Dupuy   St 

V     '»,    '      J  / 

Ferguson's     New     1915    Cata- 

f -  ■'  i  M 

logue.       It   faithfully  describes 

p§ 

every      kind     of    seed     and     is 

beautifully     illustrated. 

II 

"Seeds  of  Known  Quality" 

DUPUY  &  FERGUSON 

A"*Sw 

48  Jacques  Cartier 

T^mg         r& 

i^aty^k.                  Square,    Montreal 

MP 
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3\RDINERS 
EI     Calf   t 
B    Meal 

Feed 
Your 
Calves 

.1 
4  ■ 

****£ 

GARDINER'S  CALF  MEAL 

The  Perfect  Cream  Substitute 
Used  by  the  most  successful   breeders  of  dairy 
cattle.     Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money   re- 
funded,                               fc, 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

By  Canadians  from  Canadian  products 

Write   direct   for  booklet  and   prices.     We    pay 

the  freight. 

GARDINER  BROS.,  Dept.  A.,    Sarnia,  Ont. 

Your  Untapped  Maple  Tree* 
Will    Produce   Many  Dollars! 

They  will  produce  a  substantial  income  each  year  and  at 
a  time  of  the  year  when  other  farm  work  is  impossible. 

Now  that  the  pure  maple  law  is  in  force,  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  pure  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar.  This  is  your 
opportunity  to  increase  your  income  by  tapping  every 
Maple  tree  you  own.  If  you  are  not  quite  sure  how  to  go 
about  it,  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  fullest  intormation 
without  charge  and  at  the  same  time  tell  you  about  the 
CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR,  which  produces  the 
most  high-grade  syrup  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  at 
the  smallest  cost. 


Get  ready  now  to  tap  in  the  Spring 


GRIMM  MFG. 
CO.,  Limited 

53  WellingtonSt 
Montreal 


The  Champion 


vSHIRT  J 

Trade    •••*«•••••«»••       Mark 


When  buying  your  next 
Working  or  Outing  Shirt, 
ask  for  The 

DEACON 

SHIRT 

Fit  and  Quality 
Guaranteed. 

The  Deacon  Shirt  Co, 

Belleville,       Ontario 
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A  Seaforth,  Ont..  Home  painted  with  Martin-Senour  "  100 V  Pure"  Paint 

Life  Insurance 
For  Your  House 

Unpainted  wood  means  decay.  Not  to  paint  your  house,  means  a 
constant  expense  for  repairs.  Paint  protects  against  wear  and  weather. 
When  you  take  out  our  "100%  Pure  Policy",  your  house  is  insured 
against  decay.  Such  paint  protection  resists  the  destructive  effects  of 
climate  and  temperature,  besides  adding  beauty  and  distinction  to  the 
home  and  value  to  your  whole  property. 

MARTIN-SENOUR 

"1001  PURE"  PAINT 

means  life  insurance  for  your  home.  The  genuin'e  White  Lead,  Oxide 
of  Zinc,  Pure  Colors  and  Linseed  Oil — ground  to  extreme  fineness  by 
powerful  machinery — form  a  combination  that  protects  against  decay. 

''100%  Pure"  Paint  makes  protection  sure.  It  spreads  easily, 
covers  completely  and  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end  because  it  covers  more 
space  per  gallon.     In  all  colors  for  spring  painting. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  amusing  book.  "The  House  That 
Jack  Built".  It's  full  of  pictures,  rhymes  and  reason,  that 
you  will  enjoy  as  well  as  the  children.  We'll  also  give 
you  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer-agent. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ENQUIRIES  TO 

me  MARTIN-SENOUR  Go. 
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A  Few  More  Dollars 
Will  Put   You    Right 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-149   University   Avenue  ...  Toronto 


We  have  a  proposition  that  enables  energetic  men  to 
add  a  desirable  increase  to  their  present  salary.  The 
work  is  attractive,  educative  and  profitable.  You  should 
know  about  it.     For   full    particulars,  write    a   postcard. 
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Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,   143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


7075— LADY'S  DRESS. 

This  very  modern  frock  has  a  blouse 
which  may  be  closed  at  one  side  of  the 
front,  or  turned  back  to  show  a  revers 
and  an  inner  chemisette.  At  the  neck  is  a 
standing  turnover  collar.  The  sleeves  are 
perfectly  plain  from  shoulder  to  wrist. 
The  skirt  has  a  circular  cut  and  closes 
in  the  centre  of  the  front.  It  has  also  a 
deep  girdle,  which  may  be  omitted.  It 
may  be  shortened  to  tunic  length  if 
desired. 

This  pattern,  No.  7075,  is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  44.  Medium  size  requires  3%  yards 
of  45-inch  material,  %-yard  of  27-inch 
satin,  and  %-yard  of  20-inch  material 
for  vest. 

Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


7077— MISSES'  DRESS. 

This  costume  may  be  worn  as  a  tunic 
dress  or  as  a  plain  one.  Both  waist  and 
skirt  close  at  the  side  of  the  front  and  the 
neck  of  the  blouse  is  open  with  flare  collar, 
though  it  may  be  closed  with  straight 
stock  if  preferred.  The  skirt  has  three 
gores  and  these  are  given  a  circular  cut 
so  as  to  ripple  gracefully  at  the  lower 
edge. 

The  pattern  No.  7077,  is  cut  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  and  20  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 27/8  yards  of  44-inch  plain  material 
and  1  %  yards  of  36-inch  striped  material, 
1%  yards  of  36-inch  lining  for  foundation 
gores. 

Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 
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UNDER THE  SOFA 

NO  room  is  too  small  for  a  "Peerless" 
Folding  Table,  because  it  is  so 
compact  that  it  may  be  slipped 
under  the  sofa  when  not  in  use.  Ready 
in  a  jiffy  when  you  want  it  -for  sewing 
— for  lunch — for  any  one  of  a  hundred 
uses.     A 

f?PEERLES5 

1     FOLDING     TABLE- 

is  the  greatest  comfort  imaginable. 
Every  housewife  knows,  without  being 
told,  the  myriads  of  ways  in  which  it 
comes  in  handy.  Thousands  of  families 
who  are  using  it  daily  wouldn't  be 
without  one.  Your  Furniture  Dealer 
has  it,  or  will  get  it  for  you.      Ask  him. 

Made  in  Canada 

Write  fjr  FREE  Booklet  describing 
our  "  Peerless  "  and  "  Elite"    Tables 

HOURD    &    CO.,    LIMITED 

Sole  Licensees  and  Manufacturers 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


Real  Music 

TAUGHT  FREE 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

By  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  School  of 
Music  in  America — Established  1895 


^g 


Sou  c*n     Moi    TfUwvt    Wt  1fui  quiiMy 

IN  order  to  introduce  our  Home  Study  Music  Course  in  your 
locality,  we  offer  you,  absolutely  free,  96  lessons  for  either 
Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo  or  Cornet.  After 
you  have  learned  to  play  we  are  positive  that  you  will  recom- 
mend the  lessons  of  the  AMBRIOAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
for  either  beginners  or  advanced  pupils.  Our  lessons  are  suited 
to  your  needs.  It  matters  not  if  you  do  not  know  one  note 
from  another,  our  lessons  are  so  simple  and  easy  that  any 
person  who  can  read  English  can  learn  to  play.  We  send  out 
lessons  to  you  weekly,  and  with  our  free  tuition  offer,  your  only 
expense  is  for  postage  and  music  you  use,  which  averages  about 
2  cents  a  day.  Thousands  of  pupils  all  over  the  world  write— 
"Wish  I  had  known  of  your  wonderful  school  before."  Write 
to-day  for  our  convincing  free  booklet  which  explains  every- 
thing  in    full.     Write  now   to  the 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


610  Lakeside  Bldg. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACmWFREE 

With  four  complete  reels.  Threo 
special  process  films  showing  beau- 
tiful colored  pictures.  250  other 
presents  pppn  for  selling  our 
Bold  eye  r  I^I-E*  needles.  Easy 
to  sell.  2  packages  for  10c.  with 
thimble  FREE.   Order  goods  today. 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

When  sold  return  us  $1.20  and  re- 
ceive premium  entitled  to  select 
from  our  premium  book. 

Keystone  Novelty  Co.,  Box275Greenville, Pa. 

BOYS'  OWN  TOY  MAKER  |  i 

Telia  how  to  make  a  Talking  Machine,  Camera, 
Electrical  Motor,  Bicycle  Boat,  Canoe,  Boome- 
rang, Bobsled,  Wind  Mill,  Microscope,  Water 
Wheel  and  Motor,  Stilts,  Toboggan,  Snow  Coastei 
and  Sail  Boat,  Telephone,  Electric  Bell,  Railroad, 
fWind  Mobile,  Paddle  Raft,  Traps,  Kites,  etc.  All 
10c.  postpaid 
J.    C.    DORN,    71/1    So.    Dearborn    St..    Dept.    42.    Chicago,    111. 
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Let  the  Knox  Cooks  cut  your 
"high  cost  of  living" 

It  isn't  necessary  to  stop  eating  deli- 
cious desserts,  puddings,  salads,  etc.,  to 
economize       For    bv    ti<ipgr 

KNOX 

W*  SPARKLING         ~ 

GELATINE 

you  can    wain,    iiuuinj    auu    ^uca^iy   all 
these  dainty   dishes. 

The  gelatine  in  each  package  is  so 
divided  that  the  housewife  can  use  it 
to  serve  a  small  family  or  a  large  party 
—each  package  makes  TWO  QUARTS 
(%-gallon)  of  jelly  —  enough  to  serve 
sixteen   people.. 

This  Evening  Serve  a  Knox  Snow 

Pudding 
1  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine.  1 
cup    sugar.      Whites    of    two    eggs.    % 
pint  cold  water.     %   pint  boiling  water. 
Rind    and    juice    of    two    lemons. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  ten 
minutes.  Dissolve  in  boiling  water  and  add 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  the  lemons  and  sugar. 
Stii  until  dissolved.  Strain  and  let  stand  in  a 
cool  place  until  nearly  set.  Then  add  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  beat  the 
mixture  until  it  is  very  light  and  spongy.  Put 
lightly  into  glass  dish  or  shape  in  mold.  Serve 
with  thin  custard  made  of  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  or  cream  and  sugar  Different  fruit  juices 
may  be  used  in  place  of  part  of  the  hot  water. 

NOTE.  If  you  use  Knox  Acidulated  Gela- 
tine, which  contains  Lemon  Flavor,  you  will 
not  need  to  buy  lemons. 
SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  RECIPE  BOOK 
An  Illustrated  book  of  recipes  for  Des- 
serts, Jellies,  Puddings,  Ice  Cream, 
Sherbets,  Salads,  Candles,  etc.,  aent 
FREE  for  your  grocer's  name.  Pint 
sample  for  2  cent  stamp  and  grocer's 
name. 

CHARLES  B.  KNOX  COMPANY 

502  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown.  N.  Y. 

Packed  in  Johnstown,  N.Y.,  and  Montreal,  P.Q. 
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GET  YOUR  FARM  HOME 
From  the  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

An  immense  area  of  the  most  fertile  land 
in  Western  Canada  for  sale  at  low  prices 
and  easy  terms,  ranging  from  $11.00  to 
$30.00  for  farm  lands  with  ample  rainfall 
—irrigated  lands  from  $35.00.  Terms — One- 
Twentieth  down,  balance  within  twenty 
years.  In  Irrigation  districts,  loan  for  farm 
buildings,  otc,  up  to  $2,000,  also  repayable 
in  twenty  years — interest  only  6  per  cent. 
Here  Is  your  opportunity  to  increase  your 
farm  holdings  by  getting  adjoining  land, 
or  secure  your  friends  as  neighbors. 

For   literature   and    particulars    apply    to 
A.    W.    CAMERON,    Gen'I    Snpt.    of    Lands 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  C. P. R. 
CALGARY  .  ALBERTA 
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7061— LADY'S  WAIST. 


Very  plain  and  very  smart  this  waist  is 
gathered  along  the  shoulder  line  in  front. 
It  closes  in  the  centre  of  the  front  even 
across  the  high  collar.  The  back  is  plain 
and  the  sleeves  are  of  bishop  design,  with 
deep  cuff,  but  may  be  shortened.  Such 
waists  are  made  of  satin,  messaline,  taf- 
feta, challie  and  wash  fabrics,  both  sheer 
and  substantial. 

The  pattern,  No.  7061,  is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  2  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


7055— GIRL'S  DRESS. 

In  the  new  and '  graceful  mode  this 
frock  is  made  with  a  fairly  long  waist, 
bloused  over  the  belt,  gathered  at  the  top 
of  front  and  back  and  attached  to  a  small 
round  yoke.  The  closing  is  at  the  side,  in 
front.  A  puff  sleeve  is  attached  to  a  drop 
shoulder  and  finished  with  a  deep  cuff. 
The  skirt  is  double  and  the  outer  or  tunic 
portion  is  quite  full. 

The  pattern,  No.  7055,  is  cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  years.    Medium  size  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 
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FOR  DYEING 

CHILDREN'S  CLOTHES 


This  winter  is  see- 
ing lots  of  real, 
sensible  economy 
practised.  What's 
the  sense  of  throwing 
good  dresses  away 
because  the  y'r  e 
faded  ? 


MAYPOLE  SOAI 

DYES  EVERYTHING 


A  cake  of  Maypole  Soap 
will  do  wonders  and  any 
one  can  use  it.  Dyes 
Cottons,  Wools,  Silks  or 
Mixtures. 


24  Colors,  10c.  a  cake.     Black,  15c.     At  your  dealers', 
or  postpaid  with  Booklet,  "  How  to  Dye." 

Frank  L.  Benedict  &  Co.,  Montreal 
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DIAMONDS 

$1-$2-$3  WEEKLY 


Save  money  on  your 
Diamonds  by  buying  from 
us.  We  are  Diamond  Importers..  Term*  M% 
dtwa,  91,  92  or  $3  Weekly.  We  guarantee  yon 
every  advantage  In  Price  and  Quality.  10% 
off  for  ca»h. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue,  it  is  free. 
We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspectioa, 
it  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  weekly  or  monthly. 

JACOBS    BROS.,    Diamond    Importers 

IS  Toronto  Arcade,  Toronto,  Canada 


It  Is  Up  To  The  Busy  House- 
wife To  Do  The  Family 
Washing — 

there  is  no  mistake 
abont  that  when  Wash- 
Daj  comes  around  and 
Washing  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  is  terrible 
drudgery. 

There  Is  a  new  way, 
howerer,  o  f  Washing 
Clothes  that  is  quicker 
by  half,  easier  to  do, 
and  more  thorough  is 
every  way,  and  it  Is 
about  this  that  w*  want 
to  tell   yon. 

Will    you    send    to- 
day   for    booklet? 

J.  H.  CONNOR    &    SON,  Limited 

Established   in   1881.  OTTAWA,  ONT. 


Make  a  Corner  Cosy 


Collect  the  Cushion 
Cover  Coupons  with 
every'Cfjtclet  Package. 

14-L 
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WE 

I  TRUST 

YOU 

t  send  name  and  address  on  post  card. 

.'11  send  you  six  boxes  MENTHO-NOVA 

I  (Great  Healer)  Salve  to  distribute  at  25c  a 

box;  also  list  of  many  beautiful  premiums. 

I  After    you    distribute   salve,    send    us    $1.50  and    beautiful 

|  cold    siirnet   bracelet   and   ring  are   yours.     Write  today. 

.  S.  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  Dept.  725  Greenville.  Pa. 


FREE  4  RINGS 

_  „  _  Order   12    pkga. 

Gold  Eye  Needle..  Easily  sold  at  10c 
with  thimble  free.  Return  (1.20  and 
all  4  beautiful  rinKs  are  yours.  No 
money  needed.  Order  today.  GLOBE 
CO..   Dent.    B,     Iff,    Greenville.    Pa. 


ma  Pltf  orf  AlilO!*  320  Jokes  and  Riddles. 
g  cnienainer  153  Parlor  Game3  anij 

Magic,  IS  Tricks,  with  Cards.  73  Toasts.  7 
Comic  Recitations,  3  Monologues,  22  Funny 
Readings.  Also  Checkers,  Chess,  Dominoes,  Fox 
and  Geese,  9  Men  Morris.    All  10c.  postpaid, 


l.  C.  OORN.  709  So.  Dearborn  Street.  Dept.  11  Chicago,  Ml. 


7062— LADY'S  SKIRT. 

This  design  shows  one  of  the  new  yoke 
skirts  that  are  so  popular  for  walking 
costumes.  High  waist  is  used  and  the  yoke 
has  a  tab  extension  in  front.  The  lower 
part  of  the  skirt  is  in  one  piece  and  over- 
hangs a  foundation  which  has  three  gores. 
Combinations  of  plain  and  plaid  or 
striped  goods  are  liked  for  these  skirts. 
The  foundation  skirt  may  be  omitted  if 
desired. 

The  skirt  pattern,  No.  7062,  is  cut  in 
sizes  22  to  32  waist  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  1%  yards  of  45-inch  plaid,  1  yard 
45-inch  plain  material  and  2%  yards  of 
36-inch  lining. 

Price  of  pattern,   15  cents. 


7053— LADY'S  SKIRT. 

This  handsome  walking  skirt  is  cut  with 
three  or  four  gores  and  measures  2% 
yards  around  the  lower  edge  in  the  medi- 
um size.  The  raised  or  the  regulation 
waistline  may  be  used  and  the  wide,  fiat 
belt  is  also  a  matter  of  choice.  The  clos- 
ing may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  or  back  or  at  one  side  and  the  fancy 
pockets  may  be  omitted  if  preferred. 

Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


KEEPTOUft 
EME  YOUNG 


CLTICURA 
SOAP 

Will  help  you.  Assisted  by  Cuti- 
cura  Ointment  it  does  much  to 
rid  the  skin  of  pimples  and  black- 
heads and  to  promote  a  natural, 
healthy  condition. 

Samples  Free  by  Mail 

Cutlcura  Soap  and  Ointment  sold  everywhere. 
Liberal  sample  of  each  mailed  free,  with  32-p.  bonk. 
Address  post-card  "Cutlcura,"  Dept.  133,  Boston. 


Bake  ALL.  Your  Pies  in  a 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Pie  Pan 

If  you  want  pies  with  light,  flaky  crusts— use 
"Wear-Ever"  Aluminum  Pie  Pans.  They  take  the 
heat  quickly  and  distribute  it  evenly.  The  whole 
pie  bakes  through  and  through. 

The  enormous  pressure  of  rolling  mills  and  stamp- 
ing machines  makes  the  metal  in  "Wear-Ever"  pans 
dense,  hard  and  smooth.  Made  in  one  piece,  "Wear- 
Ever"  Utensils  can't  break,  crack  or  chip  --  are  pure 
and  safe. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 

with  utensils  that  *'Wear-Ever'* 

Write    for    Booklet,    "The     Wear-Ever    Kitchen" 

which  tells  how  to  improve  your  cookiny. 

WANTFD*  Men  to  demonstrate  and   sell  "Wear- 
*  Ever"    Specialties.       Only    those    who 


can  furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


Northern    Mum m  Co.,  Limited 

Dept.  77,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Send  me,  prepaid,  sample  1-quart  (wine-measure) 
"Wear-Evar"  stewpan.  for   which  I    enclose  20c  in 
stamps---moncy  to  be  refunded,  if  I'm  not  satisfied 

Name 

Address 
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h\  pay  2c.  per  cake  duty  on  American 
made  Naptha  Soaps  when  you  can  buy 

"RICHARDS"  QUICK-NAPTHA 
(MADE-IN-CANADA) 

for  5c?      Equal  weight    and    quality.     Soapmakers 
for  50  years. 


•      ft', 


KODAK  on  the  Farm. 

A  T  every  turn,  country  life  offers  opportunity  for  the  camera. 
^*-  In  a  business  way  there  are  records  of  stock  and  crops  and 
buildings  and  trees  and  ditching  to  be  kept.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  family  album  there  are  pictures  of  the  children  and 
the  pets  and  the  home — pictures  that  grow  in  interest  with  every 
passing  year. 

And  the  Kodak  adds  fun  to  every  wholesome  frolic.  At 
the  picnic,  at  every  evening  gathering,  on  the  trip  to  the  city, 
on  the  shooting  and  fishing  trips  it  adds  to  the  pleasure  at  the 
time  and  the  resulting  pictures  are  a  pleasure  for  all  time. 

And  the  cost  is  less  than  you  think. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer  s,  or  by  mail. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED,  596  King  Street  West,  TORONTO 


How  You  Can  Get 
on  the  Dollar 


7% 


Why  be  Satisfied 
with  Less  ? 


Here  is  a  booklet  that  will  Bhow  you  how  to  invest  your  money  so  that  your  dollars  will  double 
their  earning  power.  If  you  are  only  getting  :;>/■>%  or  4%  on  the  dollar  this  booklet  will  interest 
you.     I'.ur  investment   will  be  safe  as  a  mortgage.     Don't  be  satisfied   with  less  than  7%. 

Write  to   our  office  and  get  the  booklet  Hhowing-   how   to   invent   your   dollars   to   advantage. 

NATIONAL   SECURITIES   CORPORATION,  LIMITED 
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Twisting  Trails 

Continued  from  Page  20. 

"I  like  to  have  lots  of  speed  when  I  h; 
'em,"  he  whispered. 

The  white  curl  came  nearer  as  curren 
and  paddle  carried  them  ahead.  Again£ 
the  dark  background  of  the  gorge' 
deep  shadow,  the  white  water  stretche 
like  a  ghastly,  hungry,  fanged  mouth. 

"George,  are  you  sure  we  can  do  it? 
Rea  screamed. 

"It's  too  late  to  turn  back  anyhow, 
he  grunted  between  strokes,  as  he  shot  th 
canoe  straight  into  the  center  of  the  whit 
water. 

Rea  felt  the  craft  leap  under  her,  hear 
the  swish  and  swirl  of  water  at  her  sid« 
The  next  moment  she  was  in  the  mids 
of  it.  Spray  struck  her  face.  Wate 
slopped  over  into  her  lap  and  onto  Stovei 

The  canoe  raced  on,  careening,  pitching 
twisting.  Once  she  felt  it  slacken  as  a 
eddy  gripped  it  and,  through  the  littl 
shocks  and  quivers  communicated  to  he 
through  the  frame  of  the  craft,  she  kne\ 
the  great  efforts  the  man  behind  her  wa 
making. 

Then,  suddenly,  came  a  moment  of  com 
parative  calm.  The  roar  dropped  behin 
them  and  they  raced  on  evenly,  smooth!; 

"Oh,  George!"  gasped  Rea,  in  relief. 

Then  the  canoe  reared  high,  shot  foi1 
ward  and  leaped  into  a  smother  of  foai 
and  spray.  Rea  screamed  but,  in  the  nois 
of  the  crashing  water,  the  sound  barel 
reached  George  in  the  stern.  Nor  woul 
he  have  heard  it  otherwise.  He  knew  h 
had  struck  the  worst  of  the  rapids  an 
that  what  had  gone  before  was  child1 
work  compared  with  what  lay  ahead  o 
him.  The  moonlight  made  the  dancing 
racing  water  deceptive  and  twice  neai 
ly  brought  disaster  because  of  th 
shadows. 

The  river  turned  and  they  shot  straigb 
at  the  black,  grim  wall  of  the  gorge,  onl 
to  be  caught  in  an  eddy  and  swirled  ou 
into  midstream  and  then  on  down  agair 
It  was  on  catching  this  eddy  at  the  righ 
place  and  the  right  moment  that  made  fo 
success  or  failure  in  the  effort.  Georg< 
because  of  the  shadow  beneath  the  clifl 
was  forced  to  guess. 

But  the  intuition  of  the  born  canoe 
man  aided  him  and,  as  they  shot  out  fror 
under  the  rocky  wall  and  sped  dow 
stream  in  the  pitching,  tossing  back  las! 
of  the  final  stretch,  he  gave  a  sharp,  kn 
yelp.  The  next  moment  they  were  out  o 
the  lake.  In  five  minutes  the  shore  wa 
only  a  dark  line  behind  them,  the  rapid 
a  low  rumble,  fast  becoming  a  murmur,  a 
they  went  on  through  the  darkness  to 
ward  Vermilion. 

At  that  moment  Fowler  and  his  canoe 
man  were  standing  at  the  upper  end  o 
the  portage. 

"You're  sure  they  couldn't  make  it? 
asked  the  mining  man. 

"Sure?"  laughed  Hank.  "No  one  eve 
run  old  Bock-i-tay  and  lived.  Two  fellow 
tried  it  once,  a  long  while  ago,  I've  hearc 
And  they  never  even  found  the  bodies." 

"Didn't  find  the  bodies!"  cried  Fowle 
excitedly.  "Won't  these  bodies  come  up? 

"Might,  but  I  doubt  it.   Indians  say  nc 
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e  ever  comes  up  that  goes  down  in  the 
ke  beyond." 

Fowler  hurried  to  their  canoe  and 
rasped  one  end. 

"Hurry,"  he  commanded.  "Take  hold 
id  let's  get  across.  We've  got  to  get  the 
dies.  Maybe  one  of  them  didn't  go 
wn,  held  onto  the  canoe  or  something." 
!  Hank,  grumbling  that  there  was  no  pos- 
loility  of  such  a  thing  happening,  lifted 
e  other  end  of  the  canoe  and  they 
ambled  across  the  rough  portage  in  the 
irkness. 

"Paddle  out  there  where  the  current 
puld  have  taken  a  canoe,"  Fowler  said, 

they  embarked  again. 
Until  daylight  they  went  back  and  forth 
it  without  result. 

!  "That  breeze  would  have  taken  a  canoe 
it  across  the  lake,  toward  that  big  bay," 
ank  said,  after  an  hour.  ''If  it  floated 
gh,  it  would  travel  fast.  There's  no 
ance  of  finding  anything  here." 
;  At  daylight  nothing  was  seen  floating 
i  the  surface  of  the  water.  Fowler 
rned  to  the  canoeman  in  a  panic. 
"Isn't  there  a  chance  of  their  having 
>t  through?" 

:  They  were  near  the  portage  and  Hank 
lently  turned  the  canoe  toward  shore. 
"Come  and  see  for  yourself,"  he  said, 

he  stepped  out. 

He  led  Fowler  up  the  trail  and  across 
the  edge  of  the  gorge.  The  mining  man 
oked  down  and  was  convinced. 
"They  never  could,"  he  said. 
But,  as  they  paddled  on  toward  Ver- 
ilion,  the  doubts  came  back. 
"Can  you  get  down  the  line  to  that  way 
ation  below  town  from  here?"  he  asked 
ddenly. 
"I  guess  so." 
"Take  me  there." 

Hank  didn't  like  the  extra  six  miles  of 
iddling,  and  he  turned  the  canoe  silent- 
.  Two  hours  later  they  reached  the  sta- 
in. The  eastbound  passenger  was  just 
llling  in  to  wait  for  a  tardy  freight, 
owler  ran  up  the  embankment  from  the 
ke  and  entered  the  smoking  car.  The 
ain  got  under  way,  leaving  a  tired,  won- 
ting canoeman  standing  beside  his 
aft. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

UST    before    the    sun    rose,    George 
turned  his  canoe  into  the  river  bank 

Vermilion.    Rea  leaned  back  against 

thwart,  asleep.  Stover,  weak,  dazed. 
it  comfortable,  for  his  head  rested  in 
e  girl's  lap,  got  slowly  to  his  feet. 
"It's  too  bad  to  waken  her,"  he  said  as 
aorge  pulled  up  the  canoe.  "But  she  can 
■t  to  bed  and  sleep  the  rest  of  the  day." 
He  shook  her  shoulder  gently  and  Rea 
iened  her  eyes. 

"Where  are  we?"  she  asked  drowsily. 
"At  Vermilion.     Come.     You  can  get 

bed  and  sleep  as  long  as  you  wish, 
hat  will  be  the  first  thing  we  do.  The 
xt  will  be  to  wire  your  father." 
Her  head  would  have  fallen  back  again 
id  he  not  held  it.  He  shook  her  and  she 
ose  stiffly.  The  three  walked  slowly  up 
e  trail  from  the  river  to  the  little  group 

buildings  which  comprised  the  town. 
No  one  was  up,  though  the  sun  was  just 
nding  its  first  rays  through  the  win- 
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Shackleton 
says: 

The  question  oj  the  concentrated  beef  supply 
s  most  important — it  mud  be  Bovril.  " 

Shackleton  knows.  He  is  taking  no  risks. 
He  chooses  Bovril  because  the  food  he  takes 
must  yield  every  ounce  of  nourishment  to 
his  men. 

Follow  Shackleton.  Into  a  single  bottle  of  Bovrii 
is  packed  the  nourishment  value  of  many  pounds  of 
beef,  and  over  and  above  this,  Bovril  has  the 
peculiar  power  of  making  other  foods  yield  up  much 
more  of  their  nourishment  to  the  body. 

Now  that  times  are  difficult  you  can  be  sure  of 
being  nourished  if  you  take  Bovril. 
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Do  you  know  you  can  take  as  much  crop  off 
100  acres  properly  drained  as  you  can  off  200 
acres    not    drained     and     save     half     the     labor? 

It's  a  fact.  Do  you  know  that  proper,  inexpensive  tile  drainage 
assists  pulverization— lengthens  the  season — prevents  surface 
washing — makes  your  land  lighter  to  work— prevents  droughtand 
increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  your  crops  ? 

Why  not  have  us  sen&  you.  today,  free  of  charge,  a  very  in- 
:  teresting  booklet  on  this  subject  ?  Much  to  learn — nothing  to 
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FROM    the   ever -enduring    music   of    the   opera 
to  the  popular  songs  and  dances  of  the  day 
not  only  in  quality,  but  in  infinite  variety     the 
Columbia   may   truly  be   termed  an   exponent  of 
what  is  best  and   most  representative  in  the  musi- 
cal lore  and  literature  of  every  age. 

When  you  combine  also  Columbia  tone-perfec- 
tion and  the  exclusively  Columbia  control  of  tone- 
volume,  by  means  of  the  tone-control  "leaves," 
you  have  an  instrument  of  music  beyond  compare. 
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Illustrated  ii  the  Colum- 
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ette.'"  equipped  wita  «x- 
elusive  Columbia  Indl- 
ridual  Record  Ejector, 
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dows.    They  found  the  front  door  of  th 
hotel  unlocked  and  entered. 

"I'll  get  her  a  room,"  offered  George  a 
he  went  up-stairs. 

He  opened  several  doors,  only  to  fin 
the  rooms  occupied.  At  last  he  saw  th 
smooth  covers  of  a  bed  and  returned  t 
pilot  Rea  to  it. 

"Good  night,"  she  smiled,  sleepily  t 
Stover.  "Tell  the  hotel  man  that  I  am  no 
to  be  wakened  before  noon  on  any  con 
sideration.  Make  him  understand  that 
But  I  don't  believe  anyone  could  wakei 
me." 

George  accompanied  Stover  to  the  sta 
tion,  where  he  intended  to  send  a  mes 
sage  announcing  that  his  task  had  beei 
completed.  A  freight  train  was  pullinj 
in,  a  train  with  a  passenger  coach  at  tht 
end.  "That's  the  local,"  said  George,  a 
they  neared  the  station. 

The  passenger  coach  had  just  come  to  i 
stop  beside  the  little  building  when  the> 
reached  the  short  platform.  A  mai 
jumped  from  the  car  steps  and  looket 
about  him. 

Then  he  saw  Stover  and  the  canoeman 
"Jim,  Jim!"  he  cried.    "Did  you  fine 
her?" 

'Yes,  she's  in  the  hotel  asleep,"  an 
swered  the  younger  man.  "We  just  go 
in,  Mr.  Sumner,  and  we're  played  out. 
was  just  going  to  wire  you  and  then  gi 
to  bed.  This  is  George  Applebee,  Mr 
Sumner.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  wi 
never  would  have  reached  here." 

Mr.  Sumner  shook  hands  with  thi 
canoeman  and  thanked  him. 

"I  guess  it's  Miss  Sumner  as  has  thi 
nerve,"  evaded  the  embarrassed  George 
"She — she's  a  moose  of  a  girl,  sir,"  and  b 
blushed  as  he  made  the  compliment  a: 
strong  as  he  knew. 

"I  must  see  her!"  exclaimed  the  mine 
owner,  pulling  Stover  toward  the  hotel 
and  then,  as  they  walked,  he  asked  ques 
tion  after  question.  Where  was  Fowler 
Had  he  been  the  kidnapper9  Was  Helei 
hurt?  Did  they  have  any  evidence  agains 
the  mine  manager?  Where  was  Heatle; 
and  his  wife? 

"I  never  thought  of  Heatley!"  ex 
claimed  Stover,  who  was  trying,  in  hii 
weakened  condition,  to  keep  pace  with  tht 
excited  father.  "We  must  get  word  t< 
him  at  once.  We  didn't  come  by  his  camj 
on  our  way  down  last  night." 

Ben  Hogan  was  in  the  office  when  thej 
entered. 

"What  room  has  she?"  asked  Mr.  Sum 
ner.  "I  must  see  her  at  once." 

"Please,  Mr.  Sumner,  let  her  sleep,' 
begged  Stover.  "You  don't  know  wha' 
that  girl  has  been  through.  Two  nights 
without  a  wink,  and  traveling  and  excite 
ment  all  the  time.  She's  worn  out.' 
But  the  mining  man  was  insistent  and 
they  were  still  arguing  when  the  hotel 
door  opened  and  the  operator  from  tht 
station  entered. 

"Any  one  here  named  Sumner?"  he 
asked  of  Hogan. 

The  hotelman  nodded  toward  the  group 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"Telegram  for  E.  G.  Sumner." 
The  mine  owner  reached  for  the  mes- 
sage and  tore  open  the  envelope. 

"Stover!"  he  cried,  after  a  quick  glance 
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Are  you  crazy — or  are  you?"  and  he 

irned  to  the  operator. 

"No,"  retorted  the  man  from  the  sta- 

on.   "That  message  came  an  hour  ago. 

his  is  the  first  chance  I've  had  to  get 

er  here  with  it." 

But   Mr.    Sumner   was   not   listening. 

e  re-read  the  message  and  then  handed 

to  Stover.  The  young  man  read : 

"Dear  father :  Jerry  and  I  married, 
Port  Arthur,  Tuesday.  Just  arrived 
Toronto  to  find  you  hadn't  received 
my  message.  Sorry  it  caused  such  a 
rumpus  but  we  wired  from  Port 
Arthur.  Please  forgive  us  and  say  all 
is  well.  Jerry  is  the  best  man  in  the 
world.  Helen." 

Stover  looked  blankly  at  Mr.  Sumner. 
"But,"  he  gasped,  "the  girl  upstairs 
.id  she  was  Helen  Sumner,  that  she  was 
dnapped  by  Fowler.  Who  is  she?" 
"You  know  more  about  it  than  I  do," 
torted  Sumner.  "Where  did  you  find 
;r?" 

|  "I  rescued  her  from  a  woodsman 
swler  had  employed  to  get  her  out  of 
e  way,"  Stover  explained.  "Fowler 
ought  she  was  your  daughter.  He  tried 
kill  us  both.  She  knew  all  about  your 
isiness,  or  seemed  to,  and  has  been  risk- 
g  her  life  in  your  interests.  Once  I 
ought  we  were  both  done  for.  She  is  a 
ick,  whoever  she  is,  and  has  more  nerve 
id  brains  than  any  girl  I  ever  saw." 
They  had  gone  outside  onto  the  narrow 
tie  verandah  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Mr. 
lmner  insisted  that  the  girl  be  wakened 
i  once,  but  Stover  refused  to  permit  it. 
"But  Helen!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sumner, 
low  did  she  get  to  Port  Arthur?  That 
ung  Forbes  must  have  met  her  up  here 
1  appointment  and  run  away  with  her 
om  Heatley's  camp." 
"That  probably  explains  it,"  agreed 
over,  "but  how  did  Fowler  get  the 
•ong  girl?  Maybe  the  hotelman  knows." 
They  both  turned  toward  the  door  to 
feet  Rea  coming  out. 
"Oh,  Mr.  Stover,"  she  cried.  "I  was  so 
ed  and  worn  out  I  completely  forgot 
iiout  Fowler  until  I  was  in  bed.  He 
ustn't  escape.  Has  he  come  on  to  town 
iter  us?" 

"I  haven't  seen  him.  Mr.  Sumner 
;st— " 

"But  we  must  do  something.  He  must 
1  ow  the  game  is  up  and  will  be  trying  to 
)t  out  of  the  country.  We  can  at  least 
're  to  the  police  at  Port  Arthur,  Fort 
Mlliam  and  Winnipeg  to  watch  the 
Uins.  I'll  write  the  messages,  and  you 
Ike  them  to  the  station." 

She  turned  inside  the  little  hotel  office, 
! 'lowed  by  Stover  and  Mr.  Sumner.  Both 
vre  silent  as  she  sat  down  at  the  table 
i  d  wrote  the  message  to  be  duplicated  to 
(|ch  of  the  three  cities.  Stover  handed  it 
t  George  with  the  necessary  instructions. 
I  hope  it  gets  him,"  he  said. 

Then,  as  Rea  stood  up,  he  introduced 
lr.  Sumner. 

"But,  I'm  sorry  I  don't  know  your 
me,"  he  ended. 

My  name  is  Rea  Straine,"  she  laughed, 
would  have  told  you  when  we  got  in 
Is  morning  if  there  had  been  any 
tbught  in  my  head  except  bed.  I  was  so 
1  ed  I  didn't  even  think  of  Fowler, 
•ough  it  had  been  no  part  of  my  original 
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Collar 


TAPATCO  scientific,  humane  collar  pads  end 

trouble  for  you  and  pain  for  your  horses. 

They  fill  up  the  hollow  places  that  come  in 

neck  and  shoulders  as  soon  as  your  sleek 

horses  are  put  to  work  in  spring. 

HORSE  COLLAR  PADS 

T3RANT54 
Make  Any  Collar  Fit  Snugly 


Corn- 


Made  from  start  to  finish  right  in  our  own  shops.    We 
even  make  our  own  cotton  drilling  and  do  our  own  dyeing. 
TAPATCO  pads  are  porous.   They  permit  ample  ventilation 
and  absorb  all  sweat.     Filled  with  our  own  Special 
posite  Stuffing.     Light,  soft,  springy  and  very 
absorbent.      No  dirt,  no  trash,  no 
short,  cheap,  limy  hair  with  hide  at- 
tached to  attract  rats  and  mice. 

Make   Your    Horses   Worth    More "  Money 

by  enabling  them  to  do  more  work.      These  pads  keep  them  free  from 
sores  and  blemishes  so  you  can  get  more  money  for  them  if  you  sell  them. 

A&£r  PADS  FOR  HORSES  ft& 


What  About  Your  Wife  and  Children? 

WILL  THEY  HAVE  A  HOME  TO  COVER  THEIR  HEADS?     WILL  YOUR 
CHILDREN  BE  EDUCATED?      WHAT  ABOUT  YOUR   OWN  OLD  AGE? 

THE  EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
ISSUES  POLICIES  THAT  WILL  PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES. 

N.B. — Let  us  have  your  address  and  date  of  birth  and  we  will  send 
you  a  1915  memo  book. 


FA  K  M  E  K  'S    MAI!  AX  I  N  V. 


'Does  Everybody 
Wear  Underwear 
Same  as  Me  and 
You,  Dad?" 


"Don't know,  son,  Guess 
the  wise  ones  do.  You're 
going  to  get  Penmans  as 
long  as  dad's  doing  the 
buying  for  you." 

Penmans    Underwear 
is  made  from  fine-grade 
materials,  smooth,  elas- 
tic, and  of  a  quality  that 
defies  wash-tub  trials. 
The  Penman  process 
puts  the  shape  there 
to  stay,  and  costs  you 
no  more  than  lower 
grades. 

Made  in  all  styles 
and  weights  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

Penmans  Limited 

Underwear 

Hosiery 

Sweaters 

Paris,  Ont. 

ioo 


Underwear 


All  Penmans  Products  are  Made-in-Canada. 


\*Jlll 

If  requiring  some  of 

ENGLAND'S 

besl     BLUE,    BLACK,    BUFF    or    WHITE 
ORPINGTONS  or  CAYUGA   DUCKS,   write 

Wrlf^f''. 

.stating  full  requirements 

As  I  Breed  Them  at  My  Farm. 

Special  facilities  for  exportation.     Also  breeder 
of  pedigree 

JERSEY   CATTLE   and    BERKSHIRE    PIGS 

#    1 . 

Harold  Corrie 

Quobleigh,  Eastleigh,  Hants,  ENGLAND 

<'ahles: — Corrie,  Fair  Oak,  England. 

BM  K 

ORPINGTON    rofKER 
Hreil     by    H.    Corrie. 

1st    prize,    DAIRY    SHOW,    191 

:.                                          "When  writing  please  mention  this  Magazine" 

plan  to  have  him  arrested.    That,  in  fa 
was  why  I  came." 

"Your  plan!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sumn 
"Arrest  him!" 

Stover  didn't  speak.  He  was  just  gr. 
ning  happily,  a  grin  that  wrinkled  v 
skin  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  so  exteno 
did  it  become  when  Rea  smiled  at  h 
confidently.  Jerry  Forbes  was  marri* 
but  not  to  this  girl. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "Fowler  was  c. 
of  a  gang  of  very  clever  crooks.  Tlj 
gang  robbed  a  Toronto  bank  of  $60,000; 
bills  of  large  denomination.  Fow 
wasn't  there,  but  he  was  to  receive  t 
money  and  use  it  in  another  enterpr 
of  the  gang.  There  was  no  proof,  so  cle\ 
had  been  their  robbery,  and  yet  it  was 
simple  the  bank  didn't  want  to  admit 
had  lost  the  money  under  such  circu 
stances.  It  employed  the  Metropolit 
Secret  Service  Agency,  for  which  I  ha 
been  working  for  several  years,  not  to ; 
rest  the  criminals,  for  the  publicity  \i 
not  sought,  but  to  get  back  the  mon 
Our  people  found  out  where  it  was  a 
then  decided  to  go  after  it.  There  wa* 
$10,000  reward  offered  by  the  bank  ai 
when  I  got  my  vacation,  I  found  out  whi 
Fowler  was  and  came  after  him  on  j 
own  hook.  The  day  after  I  got  here  I  | 
ceived  a  wire  that  some  of  the  money  v 
just  being  forwarded. 

"As  things  turned  out,  I  was  luc 
enough  to  be  taken  for  Miss  Sumner,  a 
you  know  the  rest.  Where  is  she?" 

"She's  all  right,"  replied  Mr.  Sumn 
"but,  good  heavens,  girl,  do  you  mean 
tell  me  that  you  came  up  here  alone  to  • 
$60,000  out  of  that  scoundrel?" 

"I  have  been  on  more  difficult  ca 
than  that,  Mr.  Sumner.  I  find  that  a  ^ 
man  can  often  do  things  that  a  man  ca 
do." 

"And  the  money?"  asked  the  m 
owner. 

She  reached  inside  the  flannel  shirt  a 
pulled  out  two  packages. 

"I  haven't  counted  it  but  the  ban 
wrappers  seem  to  be  undisturbed,"  a 
she  lifted  a  torn  piece  of  the  paper  a 
showed  the  bills  and  the  little  bai 
around  them. 

An  hour  later  Rea  went  back  to  b 
Both    Stover   and   Mr.    Sumner  had 
many  questions  to  ask,  too  many  speed 
of  admiration  to  make,  to  permit  her 
go  sooner. 

Afterwards,  as  Stover  and  his  emplo; 
sat  on  the  veranda,  the  younger  man  t 
of  the  cave  they  had  found  and  the  tun 
that  had  been  closed  up. 

"He  nearly  got  you,  Jim,"  Mr.  Sumi 
said  grimly.  "You  see  his  plan?  It  v 
as  I  expected.  He  wanted  to  get  me 
the  track  for  a  few  days.  He  must  hi 
known  somehow,  probably  through  c 
federates  in  this  gang  of  his,  that  I  v 
down  and  out  and  couldn't  hang  on  i 
longer.  The  mine  would  have  been  sjl 
and  they  would  have  taken  it  off 
banker's  hands. 

"But,  thanks  to  this  girl,  and  to  y, 
Jim,  I  can  hang  on.   You  hear  a  lot  ab 
the  cold,  merciless  banker,  but  there  is  '■ 
a  more  human  class  of  men  in  the  wo: 
When  I  was  in  the  last  ditch  they  wouk 
extend  credit  but,  when  they  learned  t 
Helen  was  lost  up  here  in  the  wildern" 
they  sent  word  to  go  on  up  and  help  in  ' 
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arch.  Said  they'd  take  care  of  my  in- 
rests  and  two  of  them  offered  to  advance 
e  cash  for  the  work. 

"Now,  when  Heatley  gets  a  look  at  that 
nnel,  we'll  send  them  the  word  and  my 
oubles  are  over." 

1  George  was  sent  to  Heatley's  camp  that 
renoon  to  tell  the  news.  They  learned 
om  Hogan  that  Heatley  had  given  up 
iss  Straine,  believing  that  she  had 
anged  her  mind  and  gone  on  with  the 
•ospector.  Stover  went  to  bed,  while 
r.  Sumner  walked  impatiently  from  the 
itel  to  the  river  and  back  again,  waiting 
•r  the  coming  canoes.  Once  in  the  after- 
|)on  he  thought  he  heard  them  and  wait- 
1  for  more  than  a  half-hour.  Then,  as 
walked  back  to  the  hotel,  he  met  Rea 
id  Stover. 

iThe  girl  carried  a  telegram  which  she 
lently  held  out  to  Mr.  Sumner. 

"Fowler  arrested  here  as  he  left 
passenger     train     from     Winnipeg. 
Have  notified  Toronto  police." 
It  was  signed  by  the  chief  of  the  Port 
trthur  police. 

"We'll  put  Mr.  Mark  out  of  mischief's 

iay  for  some  time,  I  think,"  smiled  the 

ine  owner.    "I  must  depend  on  you  for 

uch  of  my  evidence  since  you  don't  want 

i  prosecute  him  for  the  bank  robbery. 

I  "And  now,  young  woman,  I  have  been 

linking  about  you,"  he  went  on,  with 

ock  severity.    "You   and   your  calling. 

is  altogether  too  dangerous.    I've  got 

better    place    for    you    in     my    office 

id  there  is  a  block  of  stock  in  the  Whisky 

ack  waiting  for  you.    If  the  mine  is  as 

jod  as  Stover  says,  you  won't  need  the 

lace  in  a  year  or  two." 

|  "That's  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Sumner,  but 

au're  too  late.  You  see,  Jim— Mr.  Stover 

-had  already  reached  the  same  decision." 

"Jim!    Well,  I'll  be  blessed.    He  being 

detective,   after  a  fashion,   I   suppose 

du'11  form  a  company  now." 

"Sort  of  a  company,  a  combine,"  Stover 

nswered,  with  some  confusion.  And  then 

e  added  with   an   attempt   at   finality: 

But  I'm  the  one  who  is  going  to  do  all 

ne  detecting  for   the   family.     It's   too 

angerous  for  women." 

Rea  deliberately  winked   at  the  mine 

wner  and  then  turned  to  Stover. 

,  "All  right,  Jim,  but  remember  the  fire 

orse  that  was  sold  to  a  peddler." 

THE  END. 

Big  Appetite  Means  More  Milk 
Professors  of  the  Missouri  Agricul- 
iral  College  have  prepared  exhibits  for 
se  at  county  fairs  which  will  show  the 
irmer  just  why  the  cow  which  does  not 
ave  a  good  appetite  costs  him  money. 
he  animal  which  eats  a  good  ration 
iyes  about  three  times  the  quantity  of 
lilk  that  her  less  hungry  sister  pro- 
uces.  Long  continued  experiments  at 
ie  school  have  shown  that  the  ratio  is 
bout  two  to  three ;  that  is,  the  cow  which 
fits  twice  as  much  gives  three  times  as 
uich  milk. 

In  the  past  farmers  have  even  been 
nown  to  starve  cows  or  at  least  to  un- 
erfeed  them  because  "they  were  eating 
heir  heads  off,"  but  the  work  of  experts 
ias  proved  that  this  is  a  desirable  at- 
ribute  of  a  milk  producer. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Pre.ident 
ALEXANDER  LAIRD,  General  Manager.  JOHN  AIRD,  Ass't  General  Manager 


CAPITAL,  $15,000,000  RESERVE  FOND,  $13,500,000 
FARMERS'  BUSINESS 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every 
facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including 
the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 


McKinnon   Electric- Welded 


Logging,  Loading  and  Binding  Chain 
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At  no  more  cost  to  you. 


Made  in  Canada. 


25%   more  stock  at  "B"  than  at  "A." 
McKINNON  CHAIN  CO.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  { 


Just  Drive— Let  The  Aspinwall 


One  man  and  the  Aspinwall  plant  5  to  8  acres  of 
potatoes  a  day— and  plant  them  right.     Machine 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed— any  size— covers,  marks  next  row, 
and  if  desired,  sows  fertilizer  all  in  one  operation. 

Aspinwall  Potato  Planter 


E 


Com,  Pea,  and  Bean  Attach- 
ment. 50,000  users.  World's 
Oldest  and  Largest  Makers 
of   Potato    Machinery.     Will  \ 

answer  personally    any    questions   of} 
Potato  Growing.    Write  for  free  booklet. 

ASPINWALL  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  C,  Guelpb  Cnt. 

Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers,  Sorters. 
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OMAZON 


Gives  Vigor  and 
Endurance  to  Animals 


OMAZON  is  an  excellent  Canadian  Stock  Food  for  developing  animals.     It  in- 
creases  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  in  mare  and  cow.     Increases  the  appe- 
tite, gives  vigor  and  endurance.      Prevents  anil  cures  diseases— a  blood  purifier. 
Economical.      Cuts  down  grain  requirements.      Investigate. 


VIVAT  A  Great  Remedy  for  Horses 

It  cures  Coughs,  Heaves.  Broken  Winds,  etc.  Beneficial  in 
cases  of  Colic,  Intestinal  Worms  and  Kidney  Troubles. 
Special  directions  in  each  case.  A  great  remedy  for  the  Res- 
piratory Organs.  Ask  your  merchant  for  our  Preparations. 
Write  to-day  for  Circular  "C"  and  learn  about 
the  merits  of  these  Preparations. 

Proprietors,  DR.  ED.  MORIN  &  CO.,  Limited 

MOUNTAIN  HILL.  QUEBEC.  CANADA 


VIVAT 


Specific  for   Horses 


ALWAYS    CURES 
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BUILDINGS      >■ 
ARE  EXPOSED      -^ 
TO  ALL  WEATHERS 

While  you  of  course  know  this,  you  perhaps  do  not 
realize  that  to  secure  for  your  home  the  greatest  protec- 
tion from  the  elements,  ycu  should  use 

Brandram-  Henderson's 
"English"  Paint 

In  it  you  will  find  the  greatest  wear  combined  with  the 
beauty  of  perfect  color  and  permanent  effects.  It  gives 
absolute  protection  in  all  weathers,  B-H  "English"  won't 
last  forever,  but  it  goes  a  step  farther  in  this  direction  than 
any  other  paint,  hence,  is  the  most  economical  paint  to  use. 
B.-H  "English"  Paint  both  in  white  and  in  tints,  is  made 
according  to  this  formula  for  its  base:  70  per  cent  Brand- 
ram's  B.  B.  Genuine  White  Lead,  30  per  cent  White  Zinc, 
and  guaranteed  100  per  cent  pure. 

Send  us  your  name  today  and  get  a  beauti- 
ful Booklet  free.  It  is  lull  of  valuable  Paint- 
ing Suggestions. 
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Monfreal-Halifdx-SUohn-Toronfo-Winnipeg 


$380  Profit  Per  Cov 

Continued  from  Page  26. 

larly  is  intensely  bred  and  he  also  in  tl 
Homestead  and  de  Kol  blood.  Thus  to 
note  that  when  the  progeny  of  these  twj 
lines  meet  they  will  not  be  widely  differer; 
strains  upsetting  characteristics,  but  coi 
centrating  them.  Such  scientific  breedin, 
is  sought  in  all  pure-breds,  but  it  is  onl 
the  intelligent  breeder  that  can  appl 
them  properly  to  get  certain  importan 
qualities  and  yet  not  depreciate  others 
In-breeding  is  not  recommended  for  th 
average  farmer,  because  in  his  endeavoj 
to  intensify  certain  characters  desired  h 
is  liable  to  overlook  the  bad  ones  and  ij 
concentrating  the  undesirable  a  catas 
trophe  is  liable  to  follow  which  may  tak 
years  to  retrieve. 

In  every  herd  and  in  the  Glenlea  purt; 
breds  there  are  sure  to  be  some  produce 
that  are  not  up  to  the  standard.  Thes 
are  discarded  as  ordinary  dairy  stock  an 
only  those  that  on  their  merits  are  dc 
serving,  are  retained  or  sold  to  othe 
breeders. 

FEEDING  VALUE. 

We  have  noted  the  value  of  good  breed 
ing — the  other  important  co-worker  fo 
production  is  feeding.  Unless  cows  ar' 
fed  right  they  will  not  produce  right.  " 
believe  in  keeping  that  type  of  dairy  cat 
tie  that  will  warrant  giving  good  care, 
the  proprietor  informed  me,  and  continu 
ing  remarked,  "We  feed  according  to  th 
cow's  production.  The  first-nourishmen 
supplied  is  for  maintenance  and  the  fee 
over  and  above  that  goes  to  fill  the  pai 
and  to  develop  the  unseen  embryonic  call 
It  takes  almost  as  much  to  feed  the  smal 
cow  as  the  large  one,  while  the  small  cot 
has  not  the  same  capacity  to  turn  out  th 
milk." 

These  were  quite  sane  statements  am 
imply  good  business.  He  is  a  believer  ii 
the  cow  with  size,  that  has  the  large 
barrel  to  consume  good  supplies  of  fee< 
and  to  transform  these  raw  products  int< 
the  finished  creamy  article.  The  Glenles 
herd  is  fed  well  to  go  into  the  winter  ii 
good  condition  and  is  likewise  nourishec 
to  go  out  on  grass  in  the  same  goo( 
health.  These  words  from  the  manage) 
indicate  that  they  are  fed  well  all  th< 
time. 

Both  grain  and  pasture  during  th* 
summer  are  afforded  the  producing  cows 
They  were  running  in  the  corn  field  am 
other  fields  where  the  crops  had  been  har 
vested  in  September,  at  the  time  of  m; 
visit,  and  were  stabled  night  and  morning 
for  extra  feeding  as  well  as  for  milking 

In  the  feed  room  I  noticed  many  sacks 
of  bran  and  requested  his  opinion  of  it; 
value  for  cows.  "Bran  is  the  only  grair 
we  feed  our  cows  in  summer.  The  amount 
supplied  will  vary  somewhat  according 
to  the  milk  yield." 

During  the  day  and  at  nights  the  cows 
are  turned  out  on  pasture  which  is  usu- 
ally sown  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
comprising  millet  or  barley.  He  is  8 
strong  advocate  of  brome  grass  for  per 
manent  pasture,  and  claims  that  by  shal- 
low plowing  very  late  in  the  fall,  giving 
the  frost  a  chance  at  the  roots,  that  it  car 
be  thoroughly  eradicated  if  desired. 

When  the  pasturing  period  is  over  al 
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3  cattle  are  stabled  and  the  winter  feed- 
r  is  commenecd.    The  cows,  it  must  be 
imembered,  will  be  all  in  their  heaviest 
Ik,   and  it   is   then   that   the   highest 
I  ices  are  obtainable  for  the  product.  En- 
age  from  the  large  silos  at  the  side  of 
lie  barn  along  with  millet  and  green  cut 
rts,    forms    the    large    share    of    their 
mghage.    The  silage  is  supplied  at  about 
pounds  a  head,  according  to  the  pro- 
i  ction  of  milk,  while  if  25  pounds  of  hay 
ij  fed  15  pounds  of  that  would  be  green 

<  t  oats  and  10  pounds  millet. 
"Ensilage,  millet  and  green   cut  oats 

4  have  found  the  best  roughage  feeds 
1i  get  response  in  the  milk  yield,"  the 
joprietor  explained.  As  a  general  prin- 
ole  he  believed  is  should  be  fed  to  the 

<  cent  the  individuals  would  clean  out  the 
ringers  nicely.  One  roughage  outstand- 
i»  that  should  be  grown  on  every  dairy 
irm,  which  he  enthusiastically  lauded, 
us  ensilage.  No  longer,  in  his  opinion, 
ms  it  in  the  experimental  stage  in  the 
I  nadian  West  from  the  growing  point 
i  view,  and  as  a  dairy  feed  it  pre-emi- 
i  ntly  stood  above  all  roughage  plants. 

More  scientific  was  the  administration 

<  the  grain  menu.  It  is  a  more  costly 
1  id  and  may  determine  to  a  great  extent 
is  profits  in  the  dairy  industry.  Here 
i  ain  business  principles  enter.  The  cows 
1 2  fed  grain  according  to  the  number  of 
I  unds  of  milk  they  give — in  other  words, 
i  accordance  with  their  ability  to  trans- 
iia  the  grain  into  milk.  The  ration  is 
c  ts  and  bran  with  a  little  oil  cake  at  the 
i  x  of  one  pound  meal  for  every  three  or 
fir  pounds  of  milk  produced.  This  sys- 
tn  of  regulation  eliminates  waste.  Of 
c  irse  as  the  production  becomes  high  the 
pportion  of  grain  to  milk  is  reduced. 

The  cattle  are  allowed  all  the  water 
t:y  will  consume,  for  in  the  stalls  are 
\  ter  bowls  from  which  they  can  drink 
f>m  time  to  time  as  they  desire. 
During  the  winter  the  cattle  are  fed 
e  rly  in  the  morning  followed  by  the  milk- 
i  i  and  then  cleaning  out.     In  this  way 
t".  cattle  while  milking  is  being  conducted 
a  i  contented.      These  same  regulations 
a  ply  at  noon  and  at  night  with  clock-like 
ijularity,    so    that   sanitary   conditions 
r  iy  prevail  and  contentment  reign  in  the 
ciry  herd. 
Mr.  Cummings  strongly  advocates  good 
t  atment  to  the  calf.    He  believes  in  f eed- 
i;  it  well  to  get  the  best  development  to 
rike   a   big,   robust   cow   or   a    strong, 
rilthy  bull.    The  Glenlea  calves  are  fed 
r  ivily  on  roughage.    The  proprietor  re- 
r.rked:      "I   believe    in    developing   the 
rel   capacity   in   the   calf,   to   feed   it 
r  nty  of  roughage  so  that  its  digestive 
c  ;ans  may  have  that  environment  to  de- 
op.    The  spring  or  rib  is  increased  and 
capacity  limit  built  up  so  that  when 
3  enters  the  business  of  producing  she 
capable  of  utilizing  to  advantage  the 
ximum  of  roughage." 

IS  A  COW  WORTH  $2,000? 

\  cow  is  worth  according  to  her  ability 
get  progeny  of  heavy  milkers,  and  in 
:ordance  with  her  ability  to  fill  the  pail 
•self.  "Some  people,"  Mr.  Cummings 
ted,  "remark  that  no  cow  is  worth 
)0  or  $1,000  but  in  this  herd  we  have 
lividuals  worth  double  that  figure.  We 


No  Labor 

No  Danger 

No  Inconvenience 

Strictly  Mechanical 

Easily  Attached 

Always  Responds 


To  All  FORD  OWNERS 

STOP    CRANKING! 
EQUIP  your  CAR  with  a 

PERFECTION 
SELF-STARTER 

•  Don't  get  out  in  front.      Start  your  Car 
from  the  seat. 

$25.00  Complete,   f.O.b.  Hamilton. 

Can  be  installed  in  1  to  2  hours  by  any  mechanic. 
Live  Agents  Wanted.     Write  Us  Now. 

The    Perfection    Auto   Starter    Co. 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


Figure  what  your  fence  costs 
you  per  year 

That  is  the  only  right  way  to  figure  the  cost  of  fence — the  only  real  way 
to  determine  value.  Judged  on  that  basis  the  so-called  "cheap"  fence 
becomes  the  dearest  you  could  buy. 

For  example: — FEOST  FENCE  at  a  reasonable  cost  will  give  you  twenty  years  of 
service.  A  "cheap"  fence  put  up  at  the  same  time,  costs  one-fifth  less,  but  doesn't 
last  half  as  long.     Is  there  any  question  which  fence  is  the  cheapest? 

For  the  man  who  wants  good,  true,  solid  value,  FROST  Fence  is  the  only  logical 
buy.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  users  of  Frost  Fence,  as  well  as  dealers,  are  invariably 
quite  prosperous  and  up-to-date?  Consider  this,  and  also  the  all-important  fact  that 
we  make  our  own  wire.     This  advantage  alone  is  easily  sufficient  to  place 

Frost  Fence  First 

Every  foot  of  wire  used  in  FROST  FENCE  is  best  full-gauge  No.  9  Hard  Steel 
Wire.  Then  the  galvanizing  is  extra  thick  and  heavy — won't  scale  off  or  succumb  to 
the  attacks  of  rust  and  weather. 

There  is  extra  reserve  spring  in  the  laterals  to  meet  future  contraction  or  expan- 
sion. The  lock,  which  is  the  crowning  feature  to  FROST  Fence,  is  wrapped  around  both 
stays  and  laterals  with  a  never-yielding  grip,  ending  in  a  doubly  secure  tie  below. 

Write  us  direct  if  you  can't  get  FROST  FENCE. 
We  may  need  an  agent  in  your  locality. 


Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Limited 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
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PlanetJi: 

Seeder  rWheelHoe 


Planet  Jr  tools  save  time, 
lighten  labor,  and  get  bigger, 
hotter  crops  at  less  cost.  De- 
signed by  a  practical  farmer 
and  manufacturer  with  over 
40  years'  experience.  Last  a 
lifetime.      Fully  guaranteed. 


No.  25  Planet  Jr  Com- 
bined Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double 
Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator 
and 
Plow 


A  splendid  combination  fir  the 
family  garden,  onion  grower,  or 
large  gardener.  Is  a  perfect  seed- 
er, and  combined  double  and  single 
wheel-hoe.  Unbrer.kab'e  'steel 
frame.     Capacity  —  2  acres  a  day. 


The  highest  type  of  Single 
Wheel  Hoe  made.  Light  but 
strong,  and  can  be  used  Ly  man, 
woman,  or  boy.  Will  do  all  the 
cultivation  in  your  garden  in  the 
easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 
Indestructible  steel  frrmc. 

72-page  Catalog  (16S  illustrations;  free 

Describes  55  lo^'s  including  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes, 

Horse  Hncs,  Harrows,  Orchard-  ami  Beet-Cultivators. 
"Writ*1  postal  for  it. 

S   L  ALLEN    &   CO 

Box  1202T  Philadelphia  Pa 

Write  for  the  name  of  our  nearest  agency. 


PORTABLE 
SAWMILLS 


Write  for  Catalogue 

WATEROUS 
Brantford,  Canada 


YOU  NEED  IT  NOW 


Sparta,  Splint,  Curb  or  Lame, 
neaa  may  derelop  over  night. 
Keep  a  bottle  of  GATES 
HOESE  REMEDY  on  hand. 
A  b  8  o  1  utely  grusyanteed. 
Price  $3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Order  to-day. 
dregs: 

K.    J.    GATES    MFG. 
68     William     St., 
New    York,    TJ.S.A. 


Ad- 


CO. 


V  A  R M  E  R  '  S    M A  GAZINE 

have  individuals  that  I  would  value  at 
$2,000  if  it  came  to  selling  them.  They 
are  worth  that  right  here  on  the  farm." 
Ho  admitted  that  in  inexperienced  hands 
they  would  have  less  value,  because  some 
dairymen  could  not  manipulate  them  so 
as  to  get  the  maximum  production  and 
make  the  most  out  of  the  progeny. 

After  a  good,  substantial  dinner  we  sat 
and  figured  this  problem  out  taking  for 
our  basis  a  cow  giving  15,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  year. 

Cow's  total  production,  lbs 15,000 

Milk  fed  calf  for  5  months,  lbs 2,000 

Milk  for  sale,  lbs 13,000 

13,000  lbs.  milk  at  $2  per  100 $260.00 

Pure-bred  calf 200 .  00 

Gross  Revenue $460.00 

Cost  in  roughage 21 .  00 

Cost  in  grain  at  1  cent  per  lb 45 .  00 

Cost  in  labor  per  cow 14.00 


Total  cost  per  cow  per  year  ...   $  80.00 

Thus  the  net  revenue  not  taking  into 
consideration  interest  on  the  investment 
would  be  $380.00,  or  well  on  to  $400.00 
per  year  from  a  15,000-pound,  producing 
cow. 

Valuing  this  individual  in  W.  J.  Cum- 
mings'  herd  at  $800.00  she  would  be 
yielding  nearly  $400.00  or  50  per  cent,  on 
the  investment,  valued  at  $1,600  would  be 
25  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  investment. 
Then  when  you  consider  that  there  are 
individuals  producing  nearly  20,000 
pounds  a  year  one  can  readily  realize  how 
they  may  be  valued  at  $2,000.00. 

The  actual  receipts  from  the  one  indi- 
vidual is  not  the  only  consideration.  The 
fact  that  she  should  yearly  bring  forth  a 
progeny  from  which  good  dividends 
should  be  reaped  is  perhaps  a  stronger 
factor  in  enhancing  the  15,000-pound 
cow's  valuation.  Likewise,  the  calves  sold 
from  the  pure-bred  herd  may  be  worth 
from  $150.00  to  nearly  $20,000,  accord- 
ing to  their  breeding.  Good  bull  calves 
are  worth  $200.00  and  $300.00  sold  into 
a  grade  herd  of  dairy  cattle.  If  this  sire 
merely  increases  the  production  in  the 
grade  progeny  by  1,000  pounds  a  year, 
and  there  are  10  cows  in  the  herd,  the 
total  increase  in  milk  yield  would  be  10,- 
000  pounds,  which  at  $2.00  per  hundred- 
weight would  total  $200.00  extra  reve- 
nue. Their  yearly  10  progeny  from  a 
good  pure-bred  sire  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  herd  header  in  one  year.  It 
is  folly  for  a  dairyman  even  with  grade 
cows  to  secure  a  sire  merely  bearing  the 
name  of  a  "bull,"  but  he  should  have  a 
specific  kind  of  a  bull,  a  good  one,  a  pure- 
bred with  strong  milk-producing  lines  at 
his  back. 

STABLING  AND   FITTINGS. 

"I  have  good  stabling,"  remarked  the 
Glenlea  proprietor,  "in  fact,  the  average 
farmer  might  term  it  elaborate,  but  with 
a  herd  of  good  individuals  I  consider  it 
good  business.  Such  equipment  demands 
a  high  standard  of  work.  They  have 
everything  to  work  with  and  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  help  to  shirk  from  efficient 
labor." 


THE  MEN  WHO  SOW  WEEDS. 
In  the  spring  of  1913  officers  of  the 
Seed  Branch  took  samples,  representing 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  average  seed 
used  in  the  districts  visited,  from  over 
2,000  farmers  throughout  Canada.  978 
samples  of  oats  were  analyzed  at  the 
Ottawa  Seed  Laboratory  and  547  of  these, 
or  56  per  cent.,  contained  an  average  of 
76    noxious   weed    seeds   per    pound. 


The  stables  are  certainly  fully  modern 
and  well  match  the  good  calibre  of  the 
pure-bred  herd.  The  barn  is  70  by  140 
feet  in  size,  containing  60  single  stalls  in 
two  rows  and  22  box  stalls.  Throughout 
it  is  fitted  with  steel  stanchions  efficient 
and  sanitary.  "I  suppose  the  stalls  are 
3%  feet  wide,"  I  remarked.  He  answered 
in  the  negative.  "The  firm  that  installed 
the  fittings  wanted  to  put  them  that  width 
but  I  considered  4  feet  better,  and  with 
large  cows  they  are  about  the  right  size." 
The  two  rows  of  cows  face  each  other, 
allowing  the  minimum  of  labor  in  the 
feeding  operation.  The  alley-way  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  Western  Canada. 
It  is  raised  about  two  feet  above  the  ordi- 
nary so  that  the  workmen  can  view  over 
the  whole  stable  and  detect  any  troubles  in 
the  herd,  that  buyers  can  secure  a  good 
general  view,  and  in  order  to  make  feed- 
ing somewhat  handier.  "You  will  notice," 
the  manager  continued,  "this  alley  is  made 
of  plank.  So  far  I  am  pleased  with  the 
efficiency  of  this  elevated  alley  and  con- 
sider it  a  great  improvement."  The  man- 
gers are  all  made  of  cement  with  a  heavy 
plank  on  the  alley  edge,  projecting  a 
couple  of  inches  on  the  manger  side  to 
prevent  the  cattle  from  hoisting  any  of 
the  feed  into  the  alley.  This  plank  was 
installed  at  the  time  of  constructing  the 
mangers  and  was  bolted  into  the  cement. 

The  box  stalls  of  steel  construction  are 
16  feet  square.  In  each  is  a  feed  box 
on  a  swivel  that  it  may  be  swung  out  for 
putting  in  the  grains  or  roughages.  Most 
of  these  stalls  are  for  cows  calving,  in 
which  the  feed  boxes  are  of  good  size, 
but  smaller  and  lower  ones  there  are  for 
the  calf  pens,  while  in  the  bull  pens  the 
feed  boxes  are  braced  with  steel  pro- 
tectors. 

For  purposes  of  feeding  and  cleaning 
out  are  carriers.  Branches  from  the 
track  run  to  each  silo,  to  the  feed  room 
and  behind  each  row  of  cows.  The  win- 
dows in  the  barn  are  ample,  the  King 
ventilation  system  is  efficient,  and  the 
electric  lighting  protective.  In  the  loft 
is  a  large  water  tank  with  the  bottom  open 
to  the  cattle  stable  so  that  the  warm  air 
may  assist  to  prevent  freezing. 

Throughout,  the  dairy  business  is  ap- 
parently conducted  in  a  business-like  way. 
Sane  principles  are  applied  and  although 
the  establishment  is  too  elaborate  for  the 
average  farmer  yet  many  hints  can  be 
sifted  out  which  can  be  applied.  "It  is 
from  the  business  standpoint  that  the 
average  farm  proprietor  fails,"  stated 
Mr.  Cummings,  "and  in  order  to  become 
more  successful  he  must  not  only  know 
how  to  do  certain  phases  of  his  work  but 
must  know  by  recorded  facts  where  (he 
financial  leaks  are  and  take  steps  to 
adjust  them." 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 
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Free 


We  will  give  absolutely  free  for  the  asking  to  any  farmer,  stock  or  poultry 
raiser  one  of  our  new,  revised  books.  This  book  tells  how  to  feed  all  kinds  of 
farm  stock  and  poultry,,  and  gives  the  common  diseases  with  symptoms,  what 
treatment  to  be  given,  etc.  Tells  how  to  build  poultry  houses;  how  to  avoid 
all  manner  of  diseases  of  both  stock  and  poultry;  tells  how  to  raise  calves 
without  using  milk ;  explains  fully  all  the  high-class  stock  and  poultry  reme- 
dies and  foods  we  manufacture.  17  R 17 17 


Royal  Purple  Stock  Specific       Royal  Purple  Poultry  Specific     Royal  Purple  Sweat  Liniment 


What  we  claim  for  our  Royal  Purple  Stock 
Specific,  the  great  farm  animal  conditioner  and 
fattener : — 

In  conditioning  and  fattening  horses  you 
can  do  more  in  four  weeks  by  using  our  Royal 
Purple  Stock  Specific  than  you  could  do  in 
two  months  without  it.  You  can  fatten  horses 
with  this  Stock  Specific  you  have  never  been 
able  to  fatten  before.  Try  it  on  the  worst 
animal  you   have  on  your  place. 

A  cow  will  gain  from  two  to  five  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day  while  in  the  stable  by  using  our  Stock 
Specific. 

You  can  fatten  steers  a  month  earlier  on 
the  same  feed   by   using   this   Specific. 

You  can  market  pigs  one  month  earlier  and 
have  larger  and  better  pigs,  thereby  saving  a 
month's  labor  and  feed.  One  $1.50  tin  will 
be  sufficient  to  develop  six  to  eight  pigs  for 
market. 

Many   farmers  have   said   to   themselves  just 
at  this  time  of  the  year  :  "I  cannot  understand 
why   the  amount  of  grain   we  are   feeding  our 
animals    does    not    give    better    results."      The 
reason  is  lack  of  exercise  and  constant  stuffing 
with  food  has  "stalled  nature."     Your  animals 
require    our    Royal    Purple    Stock    Specific    to 
make  their  digestive  organs  become  active.  You 
will  see  immediate  results  as  soon  as  you  com- 
mence using  It.     After   you   have 
used   this    Stock    Specific   a    short 
time   you   can   keep   your   animals 
in  just  as  good  condition  by  using 
two-thirds  the  ordinary  amount  of 
fodder    you    would    have    to    give 
them   without  it.     A   small   quan- 
tity of  this  will  keep  your  horses 
in   first-class   condition   all   during 
the  winter  season  and  bring  them 
out   fat   and    sleek    for    the 
work   in   the   spring. 


'It's 


a   Hen's   Business   to   Lay — It's 
Business  to  Make  Her  Lay." 


Our 


This  Specific  is  entirely  different  from  the 
Stock  Specific.  There  are  several  ingredients 
used  in  this  that  could  not  be  fed  to  a  horse. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  digestive 
organs  of  a  bird  and  an  animal,  although  some 
manufacturers  of  condiments  sell  the  same  ma- 
terial for  poultry  as  they  do  for  horses.  Our 
Royal  Purple  Poultry  Specific  will  keep  your 
birds  healthy  and  vigorous,  will  make  them  lay 
as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer.  It  is  a  grand 
tonic  to  be  used  in  the  feed  given  your  young 
fowl  growing  up,  and  the  cost  is  so  small  that 
it  will  pay  for  itself  twenty  times  over  in  re- 
sults obtained.  Use  it  in  the  drinking  water 
for  the  small  chicks,  turkeys,  etc.,  and  mix  it 
in  the  mash  as  they  grow  older,  and  in  the 
mash  you  feed  your  laying  hens. 

A  25c.  package  will  last  twenty-five  hens 
thirty  days,  a  50c.  package  will  last  them 
seventy  days.  If  you  have  a  large  number  of 
poultry  buy  it  in  $1.50  air-tight  tins.  These 
contain   four  50c.  packages. 

J.  C.  McKinley,  of  Kent  Bridge,  Ont.,  states: 
"Since  using  your  Poultry  Specific,  my  hens 
lay  all  winter,  and  in  th'e  spring  are  in  fine 
condition.  We  are  now  fattening  a  bunch  of 
chickens.  They  look  much  bigger,  fatter  and 
stronger  than  those  we  tried  to  fatten  with- 
out the  Specific.  I  cannot  recommend  it  too 
highly." 

1>  oy  al  Purple 

IV  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  SPECIFICS 


Will  cure  all  sorts  of  lameness,  sprained  ten- 
dons, etc.  An  excellent  liniment  for  sore 
throats  or  rheumatism  in  people. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  of  Bradford,  states :  "I 
had  a  valuable  horse  go  lame  and  tried  sev- 
eral remedies,  also  employed  a  clever  veterin- 
ary, but  it  did  not  improve.  Your  agent  in 
Bradford  advised  me  to  try  Royal  Purple  Lini- 
ment. To  my  surprise  one  bottle  effected  a 
permanent  cure." 

S-ounce  bottle  50c,  by  mail  65c. 

Royal  Purple  Gall  Cure 

Will  absolutely   cure  scratches  in  four  to  five 

days,  will  cure  all  sorts  of  harness  scalds  and 

sores.     You  do  not  have  to  lay  up  your  horse. 

25c.  and  50c  per  tin,  30c.  and  60c.  by  mail. 

Royal  Purple  Worm   Specific 

Destroys  the  worms  and  larvae,  thereby  elim- 
inating the  cause  of  the  worms. 

Mr.  Alex.  Corbett,  of  New  Waterford,  N.S., 
writes  stating  he  received  a  tin  of  our. Worm 
Specific  and  it  entirely  removed  the  worms, 
fulfilling   our   every   claim   for  it. 

25c.   per  tin,  by   mail  30c. 

Royal  Purple   Roup 
Specific 

Will  cure  all  the  common  diseases 
of  poultry,  such  as  roup,  pip, 
canker,  swelled  head,  diphtheria 
and    typhoid    fever   in    fowl. 

Mr.  Gottfried  Wein,  of  Credl- 
ton,  Ont.,  states  he  had  a  large 
flock    of    turkeys    last    fall    which 


Mr.  Geo.  Mapes,  of  Bondhead,  says:  "After 
experimenting  with  a  great  many  stock  foods 
I  was  convinced  there  was  very  little  virtue  in 
any  of  them,  but  your'  dealer  insisted  on  my 
trying  Royal  Purple  Stock  Specific,  saying  it 
was  different  from  the  others.  I  keep  ten  to 
twenty  horses  and  about  the  same  of  cattle. 
This  Specific,  in  my  opinion,  is  certainly  in  a 
class  by  itself  as  a  conditioner  and  it  is  the 
best  I  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  Norman  C.  Charlton,  Scott,  Sask.,  says  : 
"I  am  from  Ontario.  I  have  fed  your  Stock 
Specific  in  Brownsville.  My  cows,  while  using 
it,  made  the  largest  average  and  tested  five 
points  over  average  at  CM. P.,  at  Brownsville. 
I  know  you  make  the  highest  class  conditioner 
•on  the  market." 

Pan.  McEwan,  the  veteran  trainer  of  fast 
horses,  says  :  "I  have  used  your  Royal  Purple 
Stock  Specific  continually  for  five  years  and  In 
all  that  time  I  have  never  had  a  horse  in  my 
stable  off  his  feed.  I  consider  it  the  greatest 
conditioner  on  the  market." 

Malcolm  Grey,  of  Komoka,  says  :  "In  regards 
to  the  feeding  of  Royal  Purple,  I  had  two  lots 
of  hogs.  To  the  first  lot  I  fed  Royal  Purple 
Stock  Specific  as  directed,  and  sold  them  when 
six  months,  seven  days  old.  They  averaged 
196  pounds.  On  the  second  lot  I  did  not  use 
any  Royal  Purple  and  when  the  same  age  they 
averaged  only  150  pounds.  They  were  the 
same  hreed  and  one  lot  had  as  good  a  chance 
us  the  other. 

We  have  fed  Royal  Purple  Poultry  Specific 
also  with  excellent  results.  I  would  not  like 
to   be   without   Royal   Purple  In   the   stable." 


Put    up    in    50c.    packages    and    $1.50 
These  tins  contain  four  50c.  packages. 


farm  MADE    IN    CANADA   BY  CANADIAN    CAPITAL  commenced    to- die    off   ttree    and 

four  a  day  from  roup  and  swelled 
head.  He  commenced  using  our  Roup  Cure 
and  it  not  only  saved  the  balance  of  his  flock, 
but  it  cured  a  great  many  of  the  birds  that 
were  already  infected  with  the  disease. 
25c.  per  tin,  by  mail  30c. 

Royal  Purple  Lice  Killer 

Will  entirely  exterminate  the  lice  on  stock  and 
poultry.  It  is  entirely  different  from  any  other 
lice  killer  on  the  market.  Our  book  tells  all 
about  its  manufacture. 

25c.  and  50c.  per  tin,  30c.  and  60c.  by  mail. 

Royal  Purple  Disinfectant 

We  give  you  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  for 
your  money  than  any  other  disinfectant  on  the 
market.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  as  good  as  the 
best.  Use  this  in  connection  with  our  Lice 
Killer  and  you  can  exterminate  the  lice  on 
the  woodwork  and  litter  in  your  pens  as  well 
as  on  the  animals  and  poultry. 

25c,    50c    and    $1.00    tins. 

Royal  Purple  Colic  Cure 

"The  Parmer's  -Insurance."  This  is  put  up 
in  large,  long-necked  bottles  which  contain  the 
oil  and  other  ingredients  all  ready  to  admin- 
ister to  the  animal. 

$1.00  per  bottle,  by  mail  $1.15. 

You  Can  Order  Direct     weencC 

enough  extra  goods  free  to  pay  charges  on  all 
orders  amounting  to  $6.00  or  over  to  be 
shipped  east  of  Winnipeg,  and  allow  for 
charges  west  of  Winnipeg  on  all  orders 
amounting  to  $10.00. 

Food  For  Thought 

We  manufacture  pure,  unadulterated  goods. 
We  do  not  use  any  cheap  filler  to  make  a  large 
package.  We  guarantee  everything  we  manu- 
facture to  give  the  desired  results  or  refund 
the  money. 


tins. 


Mr.  Paulds,  of  London,  Ont.,  one  of  the 
largest  breeders  of  show  birds  in  Canada, 
says:  "While  using  Royal  Purple  Poultry 
Specific  I  have  never  had  disease  in  my  flock 
I  have  had  wonderful  results  in  using  your 
Roup    Cure." 

Royal  Purple  Poultry  Specific  is  put  up  in 
25c  and  50c  packages  and  $1.50  tins.  These 
tins  contain  four  of  the  50c  packages. 

Royal  Purple  Calf  Meal 

You  can  raise  calves  on  this  meal  without 
using   milk. 

Mrs.  J.  Cornett,  of  Lansdowne,  Ont.,  states  : 
"I  have  used  your  Royal  Purple  Calf  Meal  and 
I  am  convinced  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  tried 
for  calves.  I  have  had  trouble  with  other 
meals  not  agreeing  with  my  calves,  but  your 
Royal  Purple  seems  to  be  satisfactory  in 
every  way." 

Mr.  S.  M.  Osborne,  of  Maxwell,  Ont.,  tells 
us  on  Aug.  17th,  that  he  has  a  calf  four 
months  old  which  weighed  over  400  pounds, 
raised    entirely    on    our    Calf    Meal. 

100  lbs.  for  $4.25  prepaid  to  any  place  in 
Canada   east  of  Winnipeg. 

We  also  manufacture  the  following  high-class 
stock  and   poultry   remedies : 

Royal  Purple  Cough  Cure 

Will    cure    an    ordinary    cough    in    four    days, 
break  up  and  cure  distemper  in  ten  days. 

Mr.  Jno.  Cartier,  of  Bothwell,  writes  us : 
"Last  fall  my  father  had  a  bad  case  of  dis- 
temper in  his  stable.  I  bought  a  tin  of  Cough 
Cure  and  fed  it  according  to  directions.  Inside 
of  two  weeks  the  distemper  was  completely 
cured.  I  am  recommending  it  to  my  neigh- 
bors telling  them  what  it  has  done  for  us." 

50c  per  tin,  by  mail  60c 


Royal  Purple  Stock  and  Poultry  Specifics  Made  in  Canada  by  Canadian  Capital 

Made  only  by  The  W.  A.  Jenkins  Mfg.  Co.,  London,  Ont. 
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SYNOPSIS    OF  CANADIAN  NORTH-WEST 
LAND  REGULATIONS 

THE  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  18  years  old,  may  home- 
stead a  quarter-section  of  available  Dominion  land  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.  Applicant  must  appear  in  person  at  the 
Dominion  Lands  Agency  or  Sub-Agency  for  the  District.  Entry  by  proxy 
may  be  made  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Agency  (but  not  Sub-Agency) 
•n  certain  conditions. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  each 
of  three  years.  A  homesteader  may  live  within  nine  miles  of  his  home- 
stead on  a  farm  of  at  least  80  acres,  on  certain  conditions.  A  habitable 
house  is  required  except  where  residence  is  performed  in  the  vicinity. 

In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing  may  pre-empt  a 
quarter-section  alongside  his  homestead.    Price  $3.00  per  acre. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  in  each  of  three  years  after  earning 
homestead  patent;  also  50  acres  extra  cultivation.  Pre-emption  patent 
may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  homestead  patent,  on  certain  conditions. 

A  settler  who  has  exhausted  his  homestead  right  may  take  a  purchased 
homestead  in  certain  districts.  Price  $3.00  per  acre.  Duties — Must  reside 
aix  months  in  each  of  three  years,  cultivate  50  acres  and  erect  a  house 
worth  $300. 

The  area  of  cultivation  is  subject  to  reduction  in  case  of  rough,  scrubby 
or  stony  land.  Live  stock  may  be  substituted  for  cultivation  under  certain 
conditions.  w  w  C0RY,  C.M.G., 

Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

N.B. — Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid 
for.— 64388. 


Just  dip  in  the  brush 
and  apply  '« 

JAMIESON'S  PURE  PREPARED  PAINTS 
AND  VARNISHES  give  value  with  every 
dip  —  ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE.  Perma- 
nent satisfaction  because  the  quality  of  Jamieson's 
paints  give  long  service.  They  protect,  preserve 
and  beautify.  Backed  by  an  experience  of  half  a 
century  in  paint  production. 

There  is  economy  in  the  use  of 

Jamieson's  Paints 

Order  from  your  dealer — or  write  us  for  color 
schemes  for  your  spring  painting. 

R.  C.  JAMIESON   &  CO.,  LIMITED 


Montreal 


Established   1858 


Vancouver 


Owning   and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Company,  Limited 


Mju-.baU 


DIRK'S  RED  MITE  KILLER 

Od«  •epilation  KILLS  all  Mites  and 
prevents  their  reappearanee  during  the 
teason.  Keeps  fowl*  fraa  from  body 
lire.  Makes  seal;  legs  aright  and  aleaa. 
Keeps  Lard,  pastry  and  sweets  bee  treat 
ants.  Bedbugs  will  give  no  treoble 
■here  need.  Write  to-day  for 
trial    price,      Rootlet    fraa. 

Marshall,    Mlsgtn    Falls,    Ont. 
DlgtrlbntOPT  for  Canada. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  ON 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1915  has  orer  200  pages  with 
many  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells 
all  about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  dis- 
eases and  remedies.  All  about  incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia   of    chickendom.      You    need    it.     Only    16c. 

C.C. SHOEMAKER. Box  1  1  26.  Freeport.  Ill 


Agriculture  in  the 
Far  East 

Continued  from  Page  32. 

In  Australia  we  saw  good  farming  sec- 
tions that  had  not  seen  rain  for  fifteen 
months — not  a  sprig  of  green  to  be  seen 
and  yet  the  farmers  were  looking  forward 
hopefully  to  the  next  rain  to  help  them  out 
of  all  their  difficulties. 

In  the  Phillipines  the  farmers  were 
growing  cocoanuts  and  sugar  cane,  and 
tobacco,  and  hemp,  not  minding  the  in 
tense  heat  that  prevails  there  for  so  many 
months  in  the  year. 

In  China  every  inch  of  land  is  zealously 
guarded  and  well  farmed  and  every  ounce 
of  fertilizer  of  every  kind  is  returned  to 
the  soil. 

In  Japan,  nothwithstanding  the  hot 
weather  the  farmers  work  from  daylight 
until  dark  and  are  wonderfully  adept  in 
the  use  of  their  few  hand  implements. 

And  so  one  gets  glimpses  of  foreign 
fields  and  foreign  ways  of  working,  but  I 
returned  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
Canada  with  a  less  favorable  climate  had 
attracted  a  class  of  settlers,  who  in  coping 
with  our  severe  winters,  have  learned  to 
overcome  difficulties — to  provide  for  sea- 
sons when  there  is  no  growth  in  the  land — 
to  make  the  best  of  the  conditions  found 
here,  and  in  the  end  to  become  prosperous. 
We  may  not  have  everything  so  easy  to 
our  hands  as  they  have  in  the  East  but 
our  climate  and  soil  have  developed  a 
type  of  hardy,  intelligent  manhood  and 
womanhood  that  will  in  the  end  leave  the 
farms  of  Canada  better  than  they  found 
them. 


There's  Money  in 
Getting  Together 

Continued  from  Page  22. 

the  four-cents-per-acre  tax  amounted  to 
$788,389.50,  so  that  when  all  claims  for 
the  year  were  finally  paid  the  commission 
had  a  surplus  of  $10,691.91,  which  was  set 
aside  as  a  reserve  fund. 

The  economy  of  hail  insurance  under 
this  scheme  becomes  apparent  when  it  is 
noted  that  the  expense  of  administering 
the  ten  private  companies,  which  did  busi- 
ness in  the  province  in  1912  and  made 
awards,  the  total  of  which  was  less  than 
the  awards  paid  by  the  Hail  Insurance 
Commission  in  1913,  was  over  $257,000, 
whereas  the  entire  operating  expenses  of 
the  co-operative  insurance  scheme,  sala- 
ries included,  was  only  $25,736.94.  As  an 
example  of  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
farmers  the  case  of  a  farmer  living  in  the 
rural  municipality  of  Perdue,  No.  346, 
might  be  cited.  This  man  had  a  crop  of 
480  acres  totally  destroyed  by  a  hail  storm 
on  July  13th,  1913.  His  hail  insurance 
tax  amounted  to  only  $19.20,  but  he  re- 
ceived as  compensation  for  his  loss  $2,400. 

During  1914,  126  rural  municipalities 
were  co-operating  under  the  scheme,  four- 
teen additional  municipalities  having 
passed  the  necessary  by-laws  in  the  fall  of 
1913,  while  three  of  those  which  were  un- 


Bigger  Crops! 
Better  Quality 

It  wil!  pay  you  big  to 
epray  the  Brown's  Auto 
Spray  way  this  year;  then 
you  can  be  sure  of  thor- 
ough spraying-.  And  then 
you  can  be  sure  of  more, 
finer  fruits,  vegetables, 
field  crops,  flowers. 
300,000  users  —  farmers, 
orchardists,  gardeners, 
U.  S.  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, recommend  to  you 


—in  all  their40  styles,  hand 
and  power.  They  especially  re- 
commend Style  No.  1— shown 
here.  Capacity,  4  gallons,  just 
right  for  6  acres  field  crops  or  l' 
acre  trees.  Fitted  with  Auto- 
Pop  nozzle.  Throws  all  kinds  of 
sprays.  Wonderfully  fast, 
thorough  work.  See  it— and 
entire  line— at  your  dealer's.  Or 
write  us  for  low  prices,  Free 
catalog  an  d  Free  Spraying 
Guide. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co. 

858  Maple  St.,  Rochester.N.  V. 


IflMMAN 

T"F   UNIVERSAL  MILKER 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

Is    adapted    for    HYDRO     ELECTRIC    or 
GASOLINE  ENGINE  POWER. 
1J4  H.  P.  will  operate  3  UNITS  and  separator 
Price— $50.00  Per  Unit. 

H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON 

Sole    Mmnafeetarera    for    Cavnswla 
Gait,  Ontario,   Canada 


CHEAP    MILK 

Protein  Is  the  element  In  feed  that  produce* 
milk  and  tissue.  The  cheapest  known  source 
of  Protein   Is 

"FARMER  BRAND" 
Cotton  Seed  Meal 

It's  the  highest  grade  manufactured.  Contains 
four  times  more  protein  than  wheat  bran, 
six  times  more  than  corn  meal.  Parmer  Brand 
Cottonseed  has  one  and  one-half  times  more 
protein   than    oil    meal,   and   costs   less   money. 

Ask   for   circulars   and   delivered    prices. 
J.  E.  BARTLETT  CO.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

e  promptly  relieved  with  inexperaiye  home  treatment.     It  ab- 
>lut*lj     removes    the    pain,     swelling,     tiredness,     and    disease, 
nil  particulars  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
F.  F.  YOUNG,   P.D.F.,  482  Lynuraa  Building,   Montreal.   Can. 
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der  the  scheme  in  1913  passed  repeal  by- 
laws and  dropped  out.  Hail  storms  dur- 
ing the  past  year  were  not  nearly  so  num- 
erous as  in  1913  and  the  claims  amounted 
to  only  $510,000.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to 
compute  the  exact  amount  of  revenue 
which  the  commission  will  command,  but 
in  any  event  they  are  assured  of  a  hand- 
some surplus,  as  in  addition  to  the  losses 
being  much  less  than  last  year  there  are 
fourteen  more  municipalities  from  which 
the  revenue  will  be  drawn.  The  inherent 
soundness  and  popularity  of  inter-muni- 
cipal co-operative  hail  insurance  is  indi- 
cated by  the  success  which  has  attended 
its  operations  during  the  past  two  seasons, 
and  by  the  fact  that  several  additional 
municipalities  have  voted  to  come  under 
the  scheme  in  1915.  Following  Saskatche- 
wan's lead  the  Legislature  of  Alberta  has 
passed  an  Act  establishing  a  similar  sys- 
tem in  that  province  and  at  the  present 
time  the  farmers'  organizations  in  Mani- 
toba are  agitating  for  its  introduction 
there. 
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The  companion  article  by  Mr.  Thomson,  ap- 
peared in  the  January  issue  under  the  title 
"How  Saskatchewan  Aids  Farmers"  Look  at 
your  farm  files  for  it.  It  will  be  a  good  thing 
to  keep  your  Farmer's  Magazines  together  dur- 
ing 1915.  E.  C.  Drury,  B.8.A.,  of  Ontario,  tells 
in  another  issue  about  the  new  order  of  the 
United  Farmers'  of  Ontario  and  their  co-opera- 
tion. 


Making  the  Kitchen 

ACCORDING  to  the  census  of  1910 
there  are  in  the  United  States  over 
6,000,000  farms.  On  each  of  these  there  is 
presumably  a  farmhouse  and  a  kitchen. 
In  each  of  these  6,000,000  farm  kitchens 
at  least  one  woman  is  working.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  fully  one-third  of  them  the 
housekeeper  has  the  assistance  of  rela- 
tives or  hired  helpers.  A  conservative 
estimate  indicates,  therefore,  that  there 
are  8,000,000  women  working  in  the  farm 
kitchens  of  the  country,  most  of  them 
many  hours  a  day. 

Improvement  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  farm  kitchen  should,  therefore,  re- 
sult in  saving  the  energies  of  8,000,000 
people,  and  make  their  work  less  heavy 
and  more  enjoyable.  The  kitchen  has 
been,  and  too  often  is  at  present,  living- 
room,  dining-room,  wash-room,  laundry, 
entry  from  outdoors,  and  passageway  to 
other  parts  of  the  home,  as  well  as  cook- 
room.  Even  in  houses  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  use  the  kitchen  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  only,  it  is  very  often  far  too 
large  and  is  used  for  work  which  might 
better  be  done  elsewhere. 

There  should  also  be  co-operation  be- 
tween the  housewife  who  is  to  live  and 
work  in  the  house  and  the  architect  who 
plans  the  house,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  kitchen,  and  the  important  views 
of  both  may  receive  due  consideration. 

Whether    the    chief    exposure    of    the 


"Made-in-Canada" 

Telephones 

We  don 't  ask  you  to  equip  your  lines 
with  our  telephones  just  because  they 
are  made  right  here  in  Canada  at  our 
factory  in  Toronto,  but  also  because  of 
the  satisfaction  you  will  enjoy  from 
using  such   high-grade  instruments. 

Canada  leads  the  world  in  many  lines, 
and  we  believe  our  magneto  telephones 
are  the  highest-class,  most  efficient  built 
to-day.  We  welcome  comparisons,  and 
will  send  our  telephones  for  Free  Trial, 
so  that  you  can  test  them  alongside 
other  makes  on  your  lines  before  invest- 
ing a  dollar. 

Our  Bulletins  are  free.  The  number  3 
tells  how  to  build  telephone  lines.  The 
number  4  describes  our  magneto  tele- 
phones.    Write  for  them. 

Canadian  Independent 
Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

1832  Duncan  Street 
TORONTO 


Let  us  quote  you  on  your  year's  supply  of 
dry    cell    batteries — ordinary    or    igniter. 
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From    All   Causes,   Head  Noises   and  Other  Ear 

Troubles  Easily  and  Permanently  Relieved ! 

Thousands  who  were  formerly 
deaf,  now  hear  distinctly  every 
sound  —  whispers  even  do  nol 
escape  them.  Their  life  of  loneli- 
ness has  ended  and  all  is  now  joy 
and  sunshine.  The  impaired  01 
lacking  portions  of  their  ear 
drums  have  been  reinforced  by 
simple  little  devices,  scientifi- 
cally constructed  for  that  special 
purpose. 

Wilson  Common -Sense 
Ear  Drums 

often  called  "Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  are  restor- 
ing perf ert  hearing  in  every  condition  of  deafness  or  defective 
hearing  from  causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or 
Sunken  Drums,  Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing 
Sounds,  Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums, 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc  No  matter  what  the  case  or  how 
long  standing  it  is,  testimonials  received 
show  marvelous  results.  Common-Sense 
EarDrums  strengthen  thenervesoftheears 
and  concentrate  sound  waves  on  one  point 
of  the  natural  drums,  thus  successfully  re- 
storing perfect  hearing  where  medical  skill 
even  fails  to  help.  They  are  made  of  a  soft, 
sensitized  material,  comfortable  and  safe 
to  wear.  They  are  easily  adjusted  by  the 
wearer  and  out  of  sight  when  worn. 

What  has  done  so  much  for  thousands 
of  others  will  help  you.    Don't  delay- 
Write    today    for   our    FREE    168   page 
BOOK     on     DEAFNESS  —  giving    full    ia  Position 
particulars  and  plenty  of  testimonials. 

WILSON    EAR    DRUM   CO..   Incorporated 

546  Inter-Southern  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  U.S.A. 


Asa  first  aid  for  Burns,  Sprains, 

Strains  or  Bruises 

you  cannot  get  a 

better  remedy. 

MINARD'S 

LINIMENT 

has  shown  the  test  of 
time  and  has  given 
years  of  satisfaction 
to  its  many  users.  A 
good  internal  or  ex- 
ternal remedy  for 
man  or  be-st.  Gives 
instant  relief. 

Beware    of    Imitations 
Sold    on    Its    merits 


Spend  50c.  and 
SAVE  DOLLARS 

Your  horse  is  worth  while.  VIGORA  is  a  sure 
remedy  for  broken-wind,  coughs,  skin  diseases 
and  other  ailments. 

VIGORA  selK  50c,  a  bottle. 

For  circulars,  ask 
't   J.    B.    MORIN,    Druggist   and   Chemist 
318V4   St.  Joneph   St.,        -        -        Quebec,   Canada. 


kitchen  shall  be  north,  east,  south  or 
west,  is  a  matter  governed  by  individual 
preference  and  local  conditions.  A 
kitchen  which  receives  the  morning  light 
is  usually  desirable.  Effort  should  be 
made,  however,  to  secure  light  from  two 
directions  and  cross  ventilation.  For  this 
purpose,  the  kitchen  should  be  located 
either  in  a  corner  of  the  house  or  in  a 
narrow  part  where  there  can  be  windows 
on  opposite  sides.  It  is  well,  also,  to  locate 
the  kitchen  so  that  clouds  of  dust  may 
not  be  blown  in  from  the  road,  and  it  is 
of  even  greater  importance  that  the 
kitchen  be  so  located  with  reference  to 
barns  and  other  outbuildings  that  the  pre- 
vailing winds  will  not  bring  unpleasant 
odors  or  flies  from  them. 

In  many  farm  houses  a  very  large 
kitchen  is  provided,  because  it  must 
handle  the  unusual  cooking  for  harvest 
hands.  The  writer  points  out  that  it  will 
be  better  to  provide  a  temporary  shed  or 
a  kitchen  on  the  porch,  with  oil  stoves  or 
other  cooking  devices,  to  handle  this  un- 
usual rush  and  thus  allow  the  housekeeper 
to  have  a  smaller  kitchen  during  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

The  size  of  the  kitchen,  unless  a  large 
pantry  or  a  storeroom  is  provided,  is  also 
governed  somewhat  by  the  amount  of  sup- 
plies which  must  be  stored.  In  the  case 
of  a  farm  distant  from  town,  supplies  ne- 
cessarily must  be  bought  in  bulk  and 
need  sufficient  storage  space.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  provide  an 
extra  pantry  or  storage  room.  In  ar- 
ranging the  pantry,  however,  especially 
if  it  be  between  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room,  care  should  be  used  not  to  make  it 
too  large,  as  a  long  passageway  between 
these  two  rooms  adds  necessarily  to  the 
labor  of  the  woman. 

The  kitchen  should  be  so  located  that  it 
will  be  especially  convenient  to  the  pan- 
try, dining-room,  store-room,  cellar  and 
wood  shed.  At  the  same  time,  access  to 
other  parts  of  the  house  should  be  easy 
from  the  kitchen.  It  should  be  on  the 
same  level  with  the  pantry  and  dining- 
room,  as  steps,  even  if  only  one  or  two 
mean  the  extra  work  of  lifting  and  lower- 
ing the  body  up  and  down  them  many 
times  a  day  and  lead  inevitably  to  greater- 
breakage  of  crockery. 

The  floors,  walls  and  ceilings  should 
have  a  plain  surface  and  be  free  from 
cracks,  ridges,  mouldings,  or  other  raised 
ornaments  which  catch  dust  and  dirt,  are 
difficult  to  keep  clean,  and  afford  harbor- 
ing places  for  insects.  Walls  covered  with 
washable  paint  or  washable  wallpaper 
are  easier  to  clean  than  those  simply 
tinted,  though  the  latter  can  be  readily 
renewed.  Light  colors  are  preferable, 
greenish  grays  being  desirable,  if  the 
exposure  is  toward  the  south,  and  light 
yellows  or  creams  if  the  kitchen  gets  its 
light  principally  from  the  northeast. 
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Virginia  Grown  Eureka  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 

Makes  rich,  economical  ensilage  for  all  localities  where 
corn  is  grown  successfully.  It  is  a  large,  rigorous 
grower,   with  heavy  foliage. 

I  have  not  had  a  complaint  from  my  patrons  of  1914, 
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Give  $1,000— Dont  Consolidate 


Continued  from  Page  9. 


the  hands  of  a  really  capable  teacher, 
such  as  could  be  secured  and  kept  for  the 
amount  which  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain the  same  number  of  pupils  in  a  con- 
solidated school,  under  these  conditions, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  even  better  work 
would  be  done  here  than  in  the  con- 
solidated school,  without  the  disadvant- 
ages which  I  have  pointed  out  as  incident 
to  the  latter. 

Personality  is  after  all,  a  greater  influ- 
ence on  persons  than  is  organization.  The 
one-roomed  school,  with  the  higher  salary 
offers  the  chance  of  a  more  powerful  per- 
sonality. The  graded  school,  where  the 
teacher  is  more  or  less  separated  from  the 
life  of  the  pupil,  and  where,  unless  we  in- 
crease the  cost  to  an  even  greater  pro- 
portion than  we  have  mentioned,  we  may 
not  expect  more  powerful  teachers,  offers 
no  such  chance.  There  is  room  for  a  legiti- 
mate difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  best  system. 

That  there  are  far  too  few  pupils  in 
our  country  schools  as  we  at  present  find 
them  to  provide  the  best  opportunity  for 
work  either  by  teacher  or  pupil,  we  all 
know.  This  is  an  evil  arising  from  the 
general  rural  depopulation.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  there  was  no  lack  of  this  sort, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
present  condition  is  permanent.  It  has 
arisen  from  economic  causes,  which  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation  must  be  removed. 
The  "back-to-the-land"  movement  is  a 
national  necessity.  It  has  already  begun. 
It  is  certain,  with  a  reviving  country  life 
i  that  the  rural  schools,  while  perhaps  they 
|  may  not  quite  recover  their  former 
strength,  will  at  least  attain  a  proportion 
sufficient  to  allow  of  good  work. 

$1,000  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

But,  while  I  think  we  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  in  adopting  a  system 
so  revolutionary,  and  with  so  many  appar- 
ent difficulties  as  the  consolidated  school 
system,  I  am  equally  certain  that  we 
should  not  be  content  with  the  system  of 
ungraded  schools  as  we  now  find  it,  but 
should  seek  to  better  and  perfect  that 
system.  The  first  and  most  needed  im- 
provement is  in  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 
One  thousand  dollars  should  be  our  aim, 
and  for  this  we  could  secure  and  keep  an 
experienced  male  teacher  who  would  be- 
come to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  perma- 
nency, and  who  could  develop  the  highest 
efficiency  of  the  ungraded  school. 

Another  much-needed  reform  is  the 
equipment  and  use  of  the  school-buildings, 
under  proper  safeguards,  of  course,  for 
neighborhood  and  social  purposes.  The 
need  of  the  warm,  well-lighted  and  well 
ventilated  halls  to  be  used  for  farmers' 
clubs,  Women's  Institutes  and  young  peo- 
ple's associations,  as  well  as  for  local  en- 
tertainments, is  great  and  these  activities, 
which  should  be  real  forces  for  the  up- 
lift of  rural  communities,  languish  for 
the  lack  of  proper  accommodation.  There 
is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  school 
buildings  should  not  be  used  for  these 
purposes.  Yet  we  find,  under  our  own 
present  school  law,  that  their  use  for  any 


but  school  purposes  is  forbidden.  This 
policy  should  at  once  be  reversed,  and 
liberal  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
equip  and  use  school  buildings  for  all 
proper  uses  pertaining  to  the  moral, 
mental  and  social  uplift  of  the  country 
life.  In  this  use,  the  school  would  become, 
in  a  manner  unknown  now,  and  quite  im-. 
possible  with  the  larger  graded  school, 
the  real  centre  of  the  life  of  the  country 
neighborhoods. 

But  while  this  is  a  most  desirable  re- 
form, there  is  another  reform  which  is 
even  more  vital  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Lees 
says,  that  as  a  unit  of  Government  the 
country  school  section  with  its  three  trus- 
tees, as  at  present  constituted,  is  often  a 
failure.  But  this  form  of  government  is 
by  no  means  a  necessity  to  the  one-roomed 
school.  In  towns  and  cities  a  Board  of 
Education,  elected  by  the  whole  town,  ad- 
ministers all  the  schools,  be  they  many  or 
few.  Why  should  we  not  have  a  township 
Board  of  Education?  The  advantages  to 
be  expected  from  the  administration  of 
such  a  board  are  several.  (1)  Local  funds 
and  government  by  local  cliques  would  be 
avoided.  (2)  Having  a  larger  choice,  bet- 
ter men  could  be  secured  for  the  positions. 
(3)  The  arbitrary  and  often  unsatisfac- 
tory boundaries  of  school  sections  would 
be  eliminated.  (4)  A  uniform  tax  rate 
would  be  established.  This  would  be  of 
particular  advantage  to  weaker  schools, 
and  to  those  making  improvements.  (5) 
A  uniform  policy  of  administration  would 
result  in  increased  efficiency.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  that,  with  the  disadvant- 
ages of  the  present  system  so  apparent 
and  the  improvement  to  be  effected  so 
obvious,  we  have  not  had  a  universal  de- 
mand for  the  change  long  before  this.  It 
is  a  change  which  would  result  in  a  better 
service,  and  nothing  that  is  good  in  the 
present  system  would  be  destroyed. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  mat- 
ter? We  have  tried  to  be  specific,  in  order 
that  our  conclusions  would  not  be  mere 
theory,  but  would  bear  a  close  relation 
to  facts  as  they  exist.  The  following 
points,  to  me,  at  least,  seem  clear. 

The  difficulties  of  transporting  chil- 
dren to  consolidated  schools  are  quite  in- 
superable, and  would  involve  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  children  in  a  way  not 
to  be  tolerated. 

The  cost  would  be  excessive,  and  the 
additional  cost  would  go  to  transportation 
and  not  to  increased  efficiency. 

While  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
causes  working  for  consolidation  in  the 
United  States,  it  seems  probable  that  so 
far  as  Manitoba  is  concerned,  the  move- 
ment is  of  village  origin  and  not  truly 
rural. 

The  teachers  of  the  consolidated  school, 
centred  in  one  place,  could  never  gain  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  pupils  and  their 
environment  which  has  given  the  best 
teachers  of  one-roomed  schools  such  an 
influence  over  the  lives  of  their  pupils. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  admitted  gain 
through  organization  in  the  consolidated 
school  could  atone  for  the  loss  of  this  per- 
sonal touch. 
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Tonic   Foods   for   Spring  Diets 

Cooling  Foods  and  Fresh  Air  are  Better  Than  Sulphur  and  Molasses. 

By  Margaret   Madden 


WHEN  the  sun's  rays  grow  stronger 
and  brighter  as  March  merges 
into  April  and  occasional  mild, 
balmy  weather  hints  at  spring's  approach 
numbers  of  people  appear  to  be  afflicted 
with  that  languid  depression  known  as 
"spring  fever"  and  feel  that  they  need  a 
tonic  or  blood-purifier.  The  appetite  palls, 
the  pulse  seems  slow  and  they  feel  inert 
and  depressed  generally. 

There  are  natural  reasons  for  all  this 
did  people  only  know.  The  heavy  meats 
and  other  foods,  rich  in  proteins,  often 
combined  with  a  small  proportion  of  vege- 
table and  fruit  diet — are  largely  injuri- 
ous in  spring  after  the  winter's  consump- 
tion of  such  foods.  Those  who  are  wise 
will  obey  Dame  Nature's  warning  if  there 
be  repulsion  for  any  of  these  foods.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  create  a  false  appetite 
by  using  drugs,  probably  causing  fever 
in  the  blood  again  and  cloying  the  over- 
worked organs  would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  give  nature  an  opportunity  to  eliminate 
the  poisonous  elements?  We  can  recollect 
various  "dopes"  administered  to  us  from 
childhood,  under  the  name  of  spring 
tonics,  both  home-made  and  doctor's  reme- 
dies and  we  favor  the  following  treatment. 
It  is  simply  to  get  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
drink  lots  of  water,  eat  sparingly  or  noth- 
ing if  not  hungry  and  where  possible  all 
the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  desired. 

In  dissecting  this  remedy  we  shall  con- 
sider first  the  fresh-air  problem.  Those 
whose  occupations  do  not  call  them  out- 
doors should  let  more  air  into  the  house 
and  should  endeavor  to  plan  to  get  out 
more.  A  few  breathing  exercises  taken 
outside,  daily,  will  clear  out  the  lungs 
saturated  with  impure  air  and  recharge 
the  system  with  oxygen. 

WATER  AS  A  PURIFIER. 

From  the  lungs  we  turn  to  the  house- 
cleaning  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Water  is  a  necessary  agent  in  purify- 
ing the  blood  and  besides  lacks  the  harm- 
ful effects  tea  and  coffee  have  on  so  many, 
and  cocoa  and  milk  are  too  heavy  for 
many  people  in  spring.  Water  should  be 
taken  first  thing  in  the  morning,  last  thing 
at  night  and  frequently  between  meals. 
The  "hot  water"  habit  recommended  by 
many  physicians  is  of  particular  benefit 
when  taken  at  night  and  swallowed  with 
the  proverbial  "grain  of  salt."  A  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  increase  the  medi- 
cinal value  of  either  the  hot  or  cold  morn- 
ing drink  of  water  and  should  be  used  by 
those  who  crave  acids.  Lemonade  or 
orangeade,  instead  of  hot  drinks  or  butter- 
milk in  place  of  sweet  milk  will  be  found 
efficacious  in  cooling  aching  heads  in  these 
early  spring  days. 

THE   DISCIPLINE   OF   FASTING. 

The  second  part  of  our  remedy  said,  "To 
eat     sparingly     or     nothing     when     not 


hungry."  "But  what  if  I'm  not  hungry 
for  even  one  of  the  three  meals?"  we  hear 
someone  say.  Then  don't  add  fuel  to  the 
fire  by  forcing  the  poor  digestive  organs 
to  try  and  assimilate  what  the  body  does 
not  need.  To  go  without  meals  for  one 
day  sharpens  the  appetite  more  than 
medicine.  People  can  continue  working 
and  we  have  known  some  to  fast  several 
days  at  a  time  but  the  amateur  usually 
gives  up  earlier  in  the  game.  During  a 
fast  water  should  be  drunk  freely. 

Another  plan  that  many  have  found  to 
work  well  is  to  miss  breakfast  or  what- 
ever meal  they  care  least  for.  Discretion 
must  be  used,  of  course,  in  the  matter  of 
invalids  and  children  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  what  is  eaten  by  anyone  is  not 
worse  than  useless  to  the  body.  As  a  rule, 
we  humans  put  into  our  stomach  so  much 
stuff  under  the  misnomer  of  "food"  that 
we  believe  would  kill  a  horse  or  cow  if 
fed  constantly. 

From  consideration  of  the  excellent 
plan  of  cutting  out  meals  sometimes,  if 
anxious  friends  can  be  persuaded  that 
one  is  not  seriously  ill,  because  of  non- 
eating,  we  shall  proceed  to  investigate 
what  is  best  to  be  eaten.  An  orange  or 
apple  following  the  water,  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  breakfast  or  for  the  meat  part 
of  it.  The  cereal  portion  of  breakfast  is 
the  better  if  eating  breakfast  is  continued, 
unless  whole  wheat  bread  or  gems  with 
marmalade  or  baked  apple  are  preferred 
to  cereal.  If  hot  cereals  have  grown  dis- 
tasteful a  change  might  be  suggested  as 
a  variation  upon  the  usual  cold  varieties 
such  as  shredded  wheat  and  cornflakes, 
etc.  Uncooked  oatmeal  or  rolled  wheat  is 
less  heating  while  fully  as  nourishing  and 
more  easily  digested  than  cooked  meal. 
Oatmeal,  in  particular,  is  very  palatable 
when  eaten  with  fresh  fruit  such  as 
apples,  pears  or  bananas  sliced  into  it. 
Some  prefer  the  sweeter  and  wholesome 
figs,  dates  or  raisins,  or  a  little  marmalade 
or  jelly.  The  raw  meal  is  chewed  and  no-: 
"bolted"  as  porridge  too  frequently  is 
and  the  same  amount  of  uncooked  meal 
creates  much  less  bulk  than  does  a  like 
quantity  cooked. 

RAW   EGGS    AS    A    STIMULANT. 

While  eggs  are  certainly  nourishing 
and  easily  digested,  soft-boiled  or  poached, 
they  are  not  the  wisest  article  of  daily 
or  frequent  food  for  those  with  any  symp- 
toms of  "spring  fever."  Though  a  good 
substitute  for  meat,  some  people  rightly 
declare  the  ordinary  fried  or  boiled  egg 
"too  rich  for  them."  Eggs  in  the  form 
of  custards  may  be  freely  used  in  spring 
by  all  of  fickle  appetite  and  raw  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  cooked  form.  The  doctors 
always  tell  us  the  raw  egg  is  more  quick- 
ly digested  and  certain  elements  change  in 
the  cooking.  An  egg-nog  is  of  greater 
benefit  sometimes  than   a   full  meal  and 


at  this  season  when  eggs  should  be  plenti- 
ful and  fresh  there  is  a  better  way  still. 
An  egg  broken  entire  into  a  small  cup, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  lemon  juice  rather 
than  vinegar  and  swallowed  whole  like  an 
oyster  is  a  better  stimulant  than  a  cup  of 
tea.  The  egg  must  be  fresh  but  cool  and 
we  know  that  the  average  person  can 
learn  to  swallow  the  dose  if  he  will.  About 
three  such  eggs  a  day  will  soon  restore 
a  depressed  heart  and  nervous  system. 

Mention  was  made  of  whole  wheat 
bread  and  gems  to  replace  the  starchy 
white  bread  or  soft  and  rather  indigest- 
ible toast  of  the  ordinary  breakfast  table. 
If  whole  wheat,  instead  of  white  flour 
products,  were  used  at  all  meals  there 
would  be  less  need  for  medicines. 

Pastry  and  meat  should  be  avoided  by 
the  "feverish"  and  as  much  fruit  and 
vegetables  as  possible  should  be  eaten  in 
their  stead  on  account  of  the  acids  and 
mineral  salts  contained  in  these  latter. 
Other  fruits  may  be  found  more  satis- 
factory in  spring  than  the  starchy  ban- 
ana, which  by  the  way  is  unfit  for  food 
unless  skin  is  spotted  black.  Use  rhubarb 
as  early  as  possible  for  it  is  an  excellent 
spring  medicine  and  horse  radish  is  an 
appetizer  and  beneficial  too. 

COOL   DESSERTS   AND   SALADS. 

Cool  deserts  may  be  made  from  gela- 
tine and  the  citrus  fruits  or  rhubarb  and 
in  this  year  of  apple  plenty  there  are  still 
quantities  of  well  preserved  apples  in  the 
hands  of  dealers.  "An  apple  a  day  keeps 
the  doctor  away"  in  spring  as  in  winter. 
Here  is  a  tasty  way  of  preparing  apples 
that  may  be  a  change  though  our  grand- 
mothers used  this  method.  The  Russett, 
any  variety,  Pewaukee,  gano  and  Ben 
Davis  or  any  of  that  ilk  may  be  used. 
These  varieties  are  amongst  the  longest 
keepers  and  the  most  likely  to  be  found 
in  our  cellars  or  on  the  market  at  this 
season.  Select  small  apples  of  uniform 
size,  wash  clean,  leaving  skins  and  stems. 
Put  into  either  stone  crock  or  largest 
kettle.  Nearly  cover  apples  with  water 
then  add  to  large  kettleful:  V2  cup  cider 
vinegar,  1  cup  brown  sugar,  sprinkling  of 
whole  clovers  and  bark  cinnamon.  Cover 
crock  with  plate  and  cook  several 
hours  in  a  slow  oven  till  skin  is  ready 
to  break.  This  is  the  better  way  though 
a  kettle  may  be  used  on  top  of  the  stove 
set  back  to  cook  apples  slowly.  These 
spiced  apples  will  keep  for  some  time  if 
they  are  well  covered  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place. 

Should  the  housewife's  stock  of  fruit  be 
growing  low  she  may  desire  to  replenish 
it  by  canning  some  apples.  Ben  Davis  and 
others  of  the  more  woody  varieties  are 
nice  canned  like  pears.  Peel  and  cut  in 
strips,  cook  in  a  little  water  before  cook- 
ing in  syrup.    Instead  of  the  cloves  and 
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'Tfte  Way  to  a  Man's  Heart" 

"ERE  for  the  first  time  are  infallible  rules,  unlimited  cooking  opportunities   that   strip 
baking   of   its   mystery.     A    vast    repertoire  of  practical,  inexpensive  directions  pains- 
takingly chosen  from  the  contributions  of  over  2,000  successful  users  of  FIVE  ROSES 
flour  throughout  Canada — not  compiled  by  experts  for  experts,  but  for  the  novice  as  well  as  for 
her  who  has  forgotten  how — for  you,  and  me,  and  the  neighbours.     That  longing  to  be  a  better 
home-maker — give  it  practical  expression  today.     Accept  this  extraordinary  offer — 

Today  we  offer  you 

THE  FIVE  ROSES  COOK  BOOK 


» 
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[ARGE  readable  print,  expressly  made  for  it,  7  inches  wide  by 

10  deep,  the  FIVE  ROSES  book  of  cookery  brings  you 

144   pages   of   tried   and   true   recipes,  home-like  recipes 

calling  for  nothing  that  cannot  be  obtained   at   the   town  or 

village  store.     Every  recipe  tested  by  the  LAKE    OF   THE 

WOODS  MILLING  COMPANY,  so  that  there  is  no  possible 

waste  of  material    or   disappointment.     Lies    flat    on    the 

kitchen  table,  bound  expertly  to  last  for  years,  it  has  already 

satisfied  every  baking  ambition  of  over  100.000  housewives 

Read  the  Headings 

When  your  copy  comes  to  you,  turn  to  the  convenient 
index.      Doesn't   it   tempt   you   to   bake?      From   the 
making  of  bread  to  Charlotte  Russe!     Canada's  finest 
home  cooks  and  a  few  professionals  have  contributed 
their  finest  for  your  benefit.     Recipes  for  the  making 
of  Buns,  Biscuits,  Bread  of  all  sorts,  Cake,  Candy. 
Cookies,    Crackers,    Crullers,    the   ever  popular 
Doughnuts.  Dumplings,  Fritters,  Gems,  Ginger- 
bread too,  and  Griddle  Cakes,  Icings,  Muffin". 
Pancakes,  Pastry,  Patties  and  Pies.  Puddings. 
Puffs,     Rolls,     Rusks,     Sandwiches,    Sauces. 
Scones,  Snaps,  Tarts,  everything. 
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Never  More  a  Bad  Loaf  of  Bread 

The  pages  on  bread  will  raise  your 

level  and  reduce  your  cost  of  living 

Presents  simply  and  practically  the 

side  of  baking  that  appeals  to  every 

housewifely  instinct.     Beginners  get 

good    results   and    encouragement. 

You   will   be  keenly   interested 

in    the    various    methods    in 

favour  in  every  province  of 

Canada.     There  is  a  kind 

of  bread  described  that 

can    be    made    in    2 

hours!      And    for 


the  socially  inclined,  5  pages  of  Dainty  Sandwiches  supply  some- 
thing absolutely  original. 

Pastry  Making  Made  Easy 

Pies  and  Puff  Paste,  Cakes  and  Cookies — every  attempt  is 
crowned  with  success.     The  FIVE  ROSES  recipes  are  infal- 
lible— it  brings  you  luck  in  pie  crust  and  the  so-called  dif- 
ficult things.  The  little  errors  that  crept  into  our  first  edition 
have  all  disappeared  and  everything  is  guaranteed 
to  turn  out  well.     Something  fresh  every  day  it 
you  want  it — there  are  so  many  good  things  one 
never  finds   elsewhere — an   endless  selection,  a 
chance  to  attempt  what  you  never  dared  before. 

Hundreds  of  recipes  without  eggs  and  with  few 
ingredients  for  the  economical  cook.  Hints  for 
left-overs  and  scraps  that  reduce  expense.  The 
FIVE  ROSES  Cook  Book  is  indispensable  in  the 
kitchen,  where  home  improvement  starts.  Do 
you  want  it? 

The  Coupon  Brings  You  the  Book 

Cutout  the  FIVE  ROSES  coupon  today,  Don't 
delay,  don't  risk  not  being  on  time!    The  book 
cost  us  a  small  fortune,  but  you  get  it  free  to- 
day  for   the  cost  of  postage  and  handling 
Send  10  cents  (stamps  or  silver)  for  postage 
fill   out    the  coupon  and   mail   today- 
Address  your  envelope 

Publicity  Director 
LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS 
MILLING  CO.  LIMITED 

Lake  of  the  Wooks  Building 

Montreal 
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Being  a 
satisfied 
ser  of   Five; 
Roses    Flour    I 
enclose  10c,  silver  or 
stamps,  to  cover  postage, 
lease   send    me    the}] 
FIVE    ROSES    COOK    BOOK! 


Name 


Town  and  Province 


Name  of  Dealer. 

Farmer's   Magazine 


Address  envelope:  Publicity  Director.  Lake  of  theWoods  Milling  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
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---.      Guaranteed 
-*     Roofing — 
best  responsibility 
Why  accept  a  doubtful  guarantee 

on  roofing  when  you  can  get  one  signed  by 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  roofing  and 
building  papers  in  the  world,  with  a  saving 
in  cost  in  the  long  run? 

Buy  materials  that  last 

Certainteed 

Roofing 

—our  leading  product— is  guaranteed  5  years  for  1-ply, 
10  years  for  2-ply.  and  IS  years  for  3-ply.  We  also  make 
lower-priced  rooting,  slate-surfaced  shingles,  building 
papers,  wall  boards,  out  door  paints,  plastic  cement,  etc. 

\-k  \our  dealer  for  products  made  by  as. 
They  are  reasonable  In  price  and  we  stand 
behind    them. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's   largest    manufacturers   of  Roofing 

and   Building  Papers. 

Hen    York    (  ity.    Boston,    Chicago,    Pittsburgh, 

Philadelphia,    Atlanta.     Cleveland,    Detroit. 

St.    Louis,    Cincinnati,    Kansas    City, 

-Minneapolis,   San    Francisco,   Seattle. 

London,    Hamburg,    Sydney. 


The  Stepping  Stone  to  Success 

We  have  a  proposition  whereby  men  of  energy 

and    enterprise    can    add    materially    to    their 

present   income.     Does  $10  a   week   more   look 

good   to   you?     Then   write  to-day  for  further 

particulars. 

The   MacLean   Publishing  Company,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,     Toronto,  Ont. 


Brains  and  Production 

THIS  Call  for  more  food  is  a  call  to  the 
Farmer   who   thinks. 

More  acres  under  crop!  Yes;  if  you  have 
the  land!  Yes,  again,  if  you  can  get  the 
labor! 

But  greater  yield  to  the  acre!  That 
takes   Brains. 

And  that  is  the  real  problem  that  most 
farmers   who   answer   The  Call   must  solve. 

Attend    your    conference. 
Consult  your  own  crop  records. 
Get  the  Government  Bulletins. 
Use  every  means  to  gain  from 
the  experience  of  other  men. 

Your  plans  for  Bumper  crops  will  re- 
quire all  the  study  you  can  give  them. 
and  Plant-Food  in  a  commercial  form 
must  be  a   part  of  those  plans. 

"Bumper  Crops"  tells  clearly  what  fer- 
tilizers to  use  for  each  crop,  and  what 
quantity   per  acre  is   usually   required. 

When  you  have  read  this  book,  you 
will  see  that  we  can  give  you  further 
help.     We  invite  you   to  consult  us. 


We  have  arranged 
copies  promptly.  PI 
the    coupon. 


to    mail 
ease    use 


crop 
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cinnamon,   slices  of   lemon   are  used   by 
some  for  flavoring. 

Salads  should  be  used  freely  in  spring. 
Unfortunately  the  farm  housekeeper  can- 
not procure  hothouse  greens  as  readily  as 
her  city  sister,  in  early  spring  when  her 
garden  lettuce  is  still  in  embryo.  Outside 
of  the  starchy  potato  salad  material  seems 
scarce.  The  Waldorf  salad  of  celery, 
apples  and  nuts  is  a  good  one  for  spring 
use  when  materials  are  available.  If 
cabbages  have  grown  scarce  in  cellar  or 
pit  and  winter  carrots  are  plentiful  a 
salad  can  be  made  of  carrot  mixed  with 
cabbage  instead  of  the  latter  done  alone. 
Freshen  carrots  if  wilted  by  soaking  in 
cold  water,  then  grate  or  put  through  a 
food  grinder.  The  combination  salad  is 
quite  pleasing  and  we  have  seen  carrots 
used  alone.  Garnishings  of  parsley  or 
canned  green  peas  add  to  the  appearance. 
Celery  seed  improves  the  taste  of  either 
salad  which  must  be  well  seasoned  and 
mixed  with  a  good  salad  dressing. 

The  homemaker  may  be  glad  of  a  sug- 
gestion to  eke  out  the  diminished  supply 


of  that  useful  vegetable,  the  beet.  The 
sugar  beet  or  sugar  mangel,  the  white 
red-topped  variety  makes  a  splendid  sub- 
stitute for  the  red  garden  beet.  It  may  be 
used  alone  and  cooks  more  quickly  than 
the  other  variety.  One  red  beet  chopped 
with  three  or  four  white  beets,  seasoned  as 
for  salad  or  vegetable  for  dinner,  will 
color  the  whole  dishful.  A  little  horse- 
radish adds  relish  to  beet  salad  and  all 
these  salads  require  a  stronger  dressing 
than  do  young  summer  vegetables. 

Pickles,  though  not  a  food,  are  relished 
in  spring,  but  possibly  the  winter  has 
made  too  heavy  inroads  on  the  pickle 
shelf.  The  store  may  be  augmented.  A 
pickle  can  be  made  from  sliced  cabbage 
and  onion  left  standing  salted  then 
drained,  cooked  for  short  time  then  cooked 
with  a  good  mustard  dressing  in  usual 
way.  Chutney  or  Chili  sauce  may  be 
made  from  canned  tomatoes  with  onion 
and  apple,  and  customary  seasonings 
added  according  to  the  housewife's  taste. 

We  trust  that  these  suggestions  may 
prove  as  helpful  to  some  as  they  have 
to  others  who  have  tried  them. 


Growing  Celery   In  B.C. 

Lands  Valued  at  $400  per  Acre  Make  from  $350  to  $600  a  Year 
from   Celery  Crops.      Malakwa's  Industry 

By  CHARLES    MAY 


THE  growing  of  celery  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  in  British 
Columbia  is  an  old  established  in- 
dustry but  of  late  years  large  areas  of 
land  have  been  put  under  this  crop  which 
hitherto  had  been  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses. However,  celery  land  when  com- 
pared with  other  land  forms  but  a  small 
faction  of  the  arable  land  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  black  muck  soil,  so  essential 
for  the  commercial  raising,  being  found 
only  in  a  few  favored  localities,  namely, 
the  coast  district  and  in  the  interior  in  the 
Armstrong  and  Malakwa  districts,  Chilli- 
wack,  eighty  miles  from  Vancouver,  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  celery  and  per- 
haps possesses  the  greatest  of  celery  land 
on  the  coast.  Owing  to  the  humid  climate 
of  the  district  the  crop,  however,  does  not 
come  up  to  the  quality  of  that  grown  in 
the  interior,  lacking  crispness  and  firm- 
ness. In  the  interior,  Armstrong,  situated 
in  the  Northern  Okanagan, possesses  about 
500  acres  of  choice  celery  land  and  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  has  been  producing 
large  quantities  of  very  choice  celery. 
Irrigation  is  frequently  necessary  in  this 
district.  The  cool  nights  of  the  growing 
season,  however,  are  more  favorable  to 
the  production  of  No.  1  celery  than  the 
moist  humid  atmosphere  of  the  coast.  The 
last  celery  belt  and  the  most  recent  is 
situated  at  Malakwa,  B.C.,  some  500  acres 
of  celery  land  being  available  for  crop  in 
this  district.  The  commercial  production 
of  celery  here  has  only  been  carried  on  for 
the  past  four  years,  the  early  settler  being 
unaware  of  the  suitability  of  black  muck 
soil  for  this  crop,  and  already  Malakwa 
has  made  a  name  for  itself  throughout  the 
prairie  cities  as  the  home  of  high-grade 
celery.    The  crop  being  a  heavy  feeder  is 


more  thrifty  on  the  new  land  in  this 
vicinity  than  on  the  older  and  heavily  fer- 
tilized fields  of  the  coast  and  Okanagan 
districts. 

In  the  production  of  celery  as  in  several 
other  important  industries  in  British 
Columbia  the  Chinaman  cuts  by  no  means 
a  mean  figure.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  low 
cost  of  living  of  the  Oriental  and,  also  we 
must  add,  his  industrious  habits  and  gen- 
eral efficiency  in  gardening,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  the  near  future  the 
Chinaman  will  oust  the  white  man  from 
the  business. 

The  year  1914  will  long  dwell  in  the 
memory  of  celery  growers  in  this  province 
as  disastrous.  The  sale  of  early  celery 
promised  well  but  on  the  news  of  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe  the  wholesale 
houses  wired  cancellation  of  contracts  as 
the  retailers  found  the  public  either  un- 
willing or  unable  to  purchase  celery  at 
the  price  of  previous  years,  namely,  2 
pounds  for  25c.  One  can  readily  sympa- 
thize with  the  public  for  wishing  to  econo- 
mize and  the  growers  quickly  realized  the 
situation  and  reduced  the  price  of  celery, 
varying  from  5c  and  7c  a  pound  to  4c  a 
pound — the  retail  following  suit  to  the 
extent  of  offering  the  public  3  pounds  for 
25c.  However,  even  at  this  rate  growers 
found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  celery  and 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  crop  is  now  pitted 
and  held  for  spring  prices. 

With  regard  to  the  growing  of  celery 
for  market  we  enter  upon  a  big  subject 
which  of  itself  would  necessitate  a  volumi- 
nous article.  However,  a  brief  outline 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

The  main  points  to  be  considered  are: 

1.  Climatic  conditions. 

2.  Adaptability  of  available  land. 
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3.  Marketing  facilities. 

4.  Securing  of  fertilizers. 

5.  Irrigation  facilities. 

The  requirements  along  these  lines  will 
I  discussed  under  these  separate  heads 

follows: 
[Climatic  Conditions. — Celery  for  its 
1st  development  requires  a  comparative- 
dry  atmosphere  and  cool  nights — the 
,!olness  during  the  night  making  the 
sms  crisp  and  firm. 

Soil— Although  one  may  grow  a  small 
lantity  of  celery  on  any  good  soil,  yet 
e  greater  portion  of  the  commercial  crop 
cessitates  muck  soils — such  as  black 
uck  and  peat  bogs.  Generally,  however, 
ese  soils  require  draining  as  celery  al- 
ough  requiring  a  larger  amount  of  mois- 
re,  being  a  swamp  plant,  yet  injurious 
"ects  will  soon  be  noted  unless  the  land 
well  drained  either  by  open  ditches  or 
e  drains. 

Marketing  Facilities. — Celery  being 
■rishable  demands  a  ready  market  more 
pecially  for  the  early  varieties — White 
,ume  and  Golden  Self -Blanching.  Grant 
ascal  and  Evans  Triumph  can  be  pitted 
td  carried  on  till  spring  if  the  market  is 
ifavorable.  However,  the  bulk  of  the 
iop  is  composed  of  Golden  Self -blanching 
t.riety  and  consequently  the  grower  must 
ther  have  contracts  for  sale  or  a  ready 
arket  of  his  own. 

Fertilizers. — The  celery  plant  is  a 
iavy  feeder  and  requires  an  abundant 
e  of  fertilizers  and  barnyard  manure — 
mixture  is  preferable  in  British  Colum- 
a.  Naturally  freight  charges  and  gen- 
al  cost  of  fertilizers  must  be  considered. 
Irrigation.  —  Frequently  necessary 
here  the  rainfall  is  light  as  celery  in  its 
itural  state  is  found  in  low  moist  places. 
;reams,  etc.,  must  be  noted  but  generally 
n  muck  soil  frequent  shallow  cultivation 
ill  be  found  more  essential  than  irri- 
ition. 

USE  OF  HOT-BEDS. 

These  main  features  being  observed  we 
iw  may  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  actual 
oduction  of  No.  1  celery.   The  best  seed 

obtained  from  Europe,  especially  the 
lf-blanching  sorts.  Here  in  British 
Dlumbia  the  leading  variety  is  the  Gol- 
m  Self -blanching.  The  construction  and 
re  of  the  hot-beds  required  in  starting 
e  plants  is  in  itself  a  business.  The 
ed  takes  from  ten  to  twelve  days  to 
?rminate  and  the  plant  is  kept  in  the 
it-beds  for  about  three  weeks  after 
irmination.  After  this  it  is  found  ad- 
sable  to  transplant  the  seedlings  into 
Id  frames  to  develop  a  good  root  sys- 
m  before  planting  in  the  field  from  June 
>th  to  20th.  The  celery  is  planted  either 

single  rows  three  feet  apart  with  the 
ants  four  to  five  inches  in  the  row  or  in 
>uble  rows  four  feet  apart.  Frequent 
.allow  cultivation  is  essential  from  the 
ne  the  plants  are  set  in  the  field. 
The  capital  necessary  to  operate  on 
lery  farms  in  British  Columbia  varies, 
i  the  coast  and  in  the  Okanagan  celery 
nd  is  held  as  high  as  $400  to  $800  per 
re.  In  the  newer  districts,  such  as 
alakwa,  land  is  naturally  cheaper  and 
»od  celery  land  can  be  obtained  at  $150 
■r  acre  up.  However,  celery  growing  is 
specialized  work  and  before  embarking 
i  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  experi- 
ice  is  essential. 


The 


Business  of  Farming 

By  WILLIAM  C.  SMITH 

AUTHOR  OF 

"How  to  Grow  IOO  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre  on  Worn  Soil" 

PRICE  $2.15,  POSTAGE  PAID 
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p  ARMING  is  our  biggest  business.  It 
feeds  the  nations  of  the  world  anci 
is  the  basis  of  all  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, and  therefore  should  receive  our 
biggest  consideration  and  be  safeguarded 
by  our  best  brains  and  legislation. 


TN  these  days  of  worn  and  worn-out 
soils  and  the  abandoned  farm,  with 
the  most  improved  labor-saving  farm 
machinery,  the  business  of  farming  needs 
brains  more  than  brawn,  that  our  soils 
may  be  rescued  from  the  wilderness  of 
wasted  fertility  that  has  stifled  them. 


The  Author,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Smith,  is  a  practical  farmer.  He  has  demonstrated 
in  a  practical  way  the  possibility  of  rejuvenating  worn  soil  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  farm.  His  volume,  "THE  BUSINESS  OF  FARMING,"  in 
its  simple  and  direct  manner,  gives  one  facts  of  farm  operation  in  every  depart- 
ment that  are  available.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  new  volume  contains  a 
history  of  the  science  of  farming  from  the  dawn  of  creation  to  the  present 
time.-  Among  the  chapters  following  this  are:  "By-Products  of  the  Farm," 
"Utility  and  Conservation,"  "Farm  Bookkeeping,"  "Real  Cost  of  Operation," 
"Care  of  Machinery,"  "Home  Building  on  the  Farm,"  "Importance  of  Live 
Stock,"  "Net  Results  in  Feeding  of  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep,"  and  many  other 
valuable  Chapters. 

"THE  BUSINESS  OF  FARMING,"  by  Wm.  C.  Smith,  author  of  "How 
to  Grow  100  Bushels  of  Corn  Per  Acre  on  Worn  Soil,"  is  a  practical  book 
by  a  practical  man,  covering  every  subject  of  necessary  knowledge  for  those 
interested  to  the  slightest  degree  in  Agriculture.  This  book  is  encyclopedic 
in  its  completeness  and  utility. 

Dignified  binding.    Handsomely  illustrated 
with  38  full-page  illustrations,  $2.15. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Technical  Book  Department:  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 


Keeping  the  Horse  Well :  by  j.  k.  Gerow,  v.s. 

Some  Live  Hints  for  Saving  Horse-Flesh  and  Aiding  the  Spring  Seeding. 
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HORSES  that 
are  irregularly 
worked  a  n  d 
when  idle  get  no  exer- 
cise, frequently  suffer 
from  severe  illnesses 
occasioning  great  loss 
and  inconvenience  to 
their  owner,  and  that 
such  losses  are  to  a 
large  extent  prevent- 
able is  just  as  certain- 
ly a  fact,  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  avoid  then1 
being  a  little  thought- 
ful care  and  judicious 
management. 

Farm  horses  which 
during  the  winter  months  are  kept  for 
the  most  part  tied  up  in  the  stable  with- 
out sufficient  or  regular  exercise  suffer 
considerably  in  many  ways  when  put 
into  hard  work.  They  are  soft,  the 
muscles  flabby,  their  respiratory  appa- 
ratus weakened  and  even  their  blood  is 
not  in  a  condition  which  enables  it  to  sus- 
tain the  body  in  hard  work,  being  prob- 
ably deficient  in  the  red  element.  No 
horse  can  go  right  into  hard  work  after 
standing  for  several  months  in  the  stable 
without  suffering  considerable  injury  to 
his  health.  It  may  be  only  a  loss  of  con- 
dition that  will  evidence  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  treatment,  but  too  often  it 
is  an  attack  of  a  more  serious  disease. 

Take  a  normal  healthy  man  put  him  to 
bed  for  a  month  or  take  a  bookkeeper  out 
of  an  office  and  put  either  of  them  to  pitch 
manure  alongside  a  man  who  is  hardened 
with  work,  and  see  how  long  they  could 
do  the  work  without  being  fagged  out, 
probably  sick  and  certainly  sore  in  every 
muscle  and  joint.  Is  it  not  the  same  with 
a  horse?  The  horses  in  the  British  army 
in  Flanders  at  the  present  time  get  exer- 
cise every  day.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
much  is  given  during  days  when  they  are 
out  of  action  but  they  get  it  storm  or 
shine,  cold  or  warm,  Sundays  and  week- 
days. And  why?  Just  because  they  must 
be  kept  fit  and  that  is  the  only  way  it 
can  be  done. 

Horses  kept  in  the  stable  for  prolonged 
periods  retain  the  appearance  of  being  in 
a  healthy  condition.  Put  them  suddenly 
into  hard  work  without  some  preparation 
in  the  way  of  hardening  and  they  will  soon 
show  its  bad  effects.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  horses  will  lose  considerable 
flesh,  spirit  and  vim. 

DEPRAVED    APPETITES. 

Other  horses  suffer  more  severely  than 
this  and  in  addition  to  above  they  will 
partially  lose  their  appetite  or  the  appe- 
tite may  become  depraved  or  capricious. 
The  horse  is  then  easily  tired  out,  sweats 
easily,  perhaps  has  an  occasional  attack 
of  colic  or  looseness  of  the  bowels  and 
what  is  passed  will  have  a  bad  odor.  This 
condition  amounts  to  a  true  dyspepsia 
which  requires  a  considerable  time  of 
careful  nursing  and  medication  to  bring 
the  horse   back   to   his    normal    state   of 


of  the  stable  they   feel   gay.   go  lively  away;  befoi 
iili'  a   mile  or  so.  they   become  affected   with  azoturi 


health.  Were  it  not  that  at  this  season 
of  the  year  many  horses  get  some  grass 
a  number  would  probably  die.  Horses  so 
affected  should  receive  proper  attention 
as  soon  as  the  disease  is  recognized. 

Another  serious  and  acute  affection  met 
with  in  the  spring  is  azoturia,  and  though 
horses  suffer  from  it  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  it  is  most  common  in  the  spring.  Per- 
haps most  cases  of  it  occur  after  the 
horses  have  been  working  for  some  time 
and  on  account  of  inclement  weather  or 
other  reason  they  stand  idle  for  a  few 
days,  receiving  their  usual  working 
rations. 

When  taken  out  of  the  stable  they  feel 
gay,  go  lively  away,  probably  capering 
some,  before  going  far,  say  half  a  mile  or 
one  round  in  the  plow  they  become  affect- 
ed with  azoturia.  The  first  thing  noticed 
wrong  is  the  loss  of  the  sprightly  gait, 
then  the  horse  will  lag  behind,  show  stiff- 
ness or  lameness  in  one  or  both  hind  legs, 
occasionally  in  a  fore  leg,  begin  to  breathe 
rapidly,  become  somewhat  excited  or  rest- 
less, will  sweat,  stagger  and  if  not  stopped 
up  in  time  and  kept  quiet  may  go  down 
and  if  he  does  not  go  down  his  chances  of 
recovery  are  very  much  diminished. 

ATTACKS    OF    AZOTURIA. 

Attacks  of  azoturia  vary  much  in  the 
degree  of  severity,  some  horses  die  in 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  while 
others  may,  if  stopped  up  in  time  and  kept 
quiet,  recover  in  a  few  hours  and  the 
horse  be  able  to  resume  work  in  a  few 
days.  A  horse  showing  signs  of  azoturia 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  harness  im- 
mediately, kept  as  quiet  as  possible  and 
the  services  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  pro- 
cured immediately,  as  azoturia  is  an  acute 
disease,  many  cases  ending  fatally  in  a 
short  time,  and  the  earlier  the  horse  re- 
ceives proper  care  the  greater  are  his 
chances  of  recovery. 

Another  common  disease  met  with  un- 
der varying  circumstances  is  lymphan- 
gitis but  it  most  commonly  occurs  in  hard 
working  horses,  that  for  any  reason  are 
left  for  a  few  days  in  the  stable  and  being 
fed  the  same  nutritious  ration  which  they 
get  when  working.  From  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence  on  Monday  morning  af- 
ter the  Sunday's  rest,  it  gets  the  name 
Monday  Morning  111. 


for,  say, 


It  usually  affects 
one  hind  leg,  much  less 
often  does  it  affect  a 
foreleg.  Though  not  a 
fatal  disease,  like  a-.o 
turia  or  such  a  serious 
one  as  chronic  gastro- 
enteric catarrh  or 
chronic  dyspepsia,  it 
yet  occasions  consider- 
able loss  and  incon- 
venience to  the  owners, 
as  a  horse  so  affected 
takes  five  to  ten  days, 
before  he  is  again  fit 
for  duty.  It  is  usually 
noticed  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  horse  refuses 
to  feed  and  when  examined  he  is  found  to 
be  breathing  very  fast,  perhaps  sweating. 
When  made  to  back  up,  he  will  be  stiff  or 
lame,  and  on  examination  a  painful  swell- 
ing will  be  found  on  the  inside  of  the 
thigh  up  at  the  groin. 

I  cannot  here  outline  a  treatment  for 
this  disease  any  more  than  for  azoturia 
but  I  will  give  fully  measures  to  be  taken 
for  prevention.  I  can  certainly  recom- 
mend that  a  veterinary  surgeon  be  pro- 
cured at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
prescribe  for  the  case  as  a  few  hours'  de- 
lay at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  may 
mean  as  many  days  longer  before  the  ani- 
mal is  fit  again  for  duty. 

All  horses  when  not  working,  unless 
running  loose,  should  get  regular  exercise, 
about  four  or  five  miles  per  day,  on  very 
stormy  days  they  could  be  let  out  at  least 
twice  for  water  and  allowed  to  dance 
round  for  a  few  minutes.  This  would  be 
better  than  none  at  all,  even  if  they  have 
to  be  put  outside  with  their  blankets  on. 
While  growing  colts  should  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  good  food  at  all  times,  unless 
when  confined  in  the  stable,  adult  horses 
should  have  only  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  in  good  health  and  condition  part 
being  of  a  laxative  nature  as  one  or  two 
quarts  of  bran  per  day  and  a  few  roots, 
e.g.,  a  few  carrots  or  turnips,  is  a  good 
addition  to  a  horse's  ration  at  any  time 
as  well  as  when  idle. 

HALF  RATIONS  ON   SUNDAY. 

They  ought  to  have  exercise  every  da;" 
including  Sundays  when  not  working,  and 
their  rations  on  holidays  and  Sundays 
ought  to  be  only  the  half  of  the  working 
ration  with  a  quart  or  two  of  bran  as  a 
part  of  it.  Half  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  | 
saltpetre  in  a  bran  mash  once  each  week  is 
beneficial.  As  lymphangitis  is  essentially 
a  digestive  ailment  it  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood why  the  recommendations  given 
for  prevention  are  so  definite,  such  horses 

Farmers  needing  special  veterinary  advice 
on  technical  questions  can  have  the  same  by 
mail  by  enclosing  one  dollar  addressed  to 
John  K.  Gerow.  V.S.,  Farmer's  Magazine, 
University  Ave..  Toronto.  This  veterinary  ex- 
pert is  one  of  the  best  qualified  men  in  Canada 
and    will    be    able   to    assist    readers. — Editor. 
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ght  always  to  be  carefully  and  regular- 
fed. 

Farm  horses  when  the  spring  is  ap- 
paching  with  hard  work  before  them 

*ht  to  have  plenty  of  exercise  and  the 

a  should  be  gradually  increased  in 

Her  to  harden  and  exercise  their  muscles 

•  the  work,  and  further,  they  should 

k  be  worked  too  hard  for  the  first  week, 

lally  should  they  not  be  hurried  in 

work  and  if  treated  as  I  have  sug- 

sted   they   will   do   without   injury   to 

tbmselves  a  good  fair  amount  of  work 

an  their  time  in  the  doing  of  it. 

\  horse  doing  ordinary  work  requires 
;  proximately  two  pounds  of  food  per  100 
lunds  of  weight  per  day,  the  amount  of 
<  icentrates  varying  according  to  the  se- 
vity  of  the  work.  Ordinarily  a  1,500- 
[und  horse  at  full  work  should  have 
nut  18  pounds  of  grain  per  day,  the  bai- 
lee in  hay  with  a  few  roots  added,  when 
jisible.  A  horse  doing  fast  work  requires 
tire  concentrates  and  less  hay.  Horses 
-mid  always  be  watered  before  feeding 

1  if  he  drinks  then  he  can  have  all  he 
i  nts  after  feeding  without  injuring 
inself  but  it  is  certainly  injurious  to 
;  ow  a  horse  to  drink  a  large  amount  of 
i  ter  after  feeding. 

WHAT  ABOUT  WATERING? 

Horses  coming  in  from  work  at  noon 

night  warm  and  thirsty  ought  to  have 

ittle  hay  given  them  to  eat  and  fifteen 

twenty  minutes'  rest  to  cool  off  before 

ng  them  their  grain,  if  accustomed  to 

s  method  of  feeding  they  accept  it  with- 

bjection  or  their  grain  may  be  given 

I  at  once  if  it  is  first  mixed  with  about 

a  uarter-bushel  of  chaffed  hay  which  has 

dampened  before  mixing,  the  admix- 

t  e  of  hay  makes  the  horse  eat  slower  as 

'  'equires  more  chewing  or  masticating 

i  so  mixed.    This  cannot  be  obtained 

e  a  horse  is  inclined  to  eat  his  grain 

fast.    A   small   quaintity   of  broken 

en  or  horse  beans  mixed  with  the  grain 

nl  make  him  eat  slower  and  masticate 

bter. 

t  is  recommended  that  horses  ought 

teiave  their  largest  meal  at  night  after 

tl    day's   work    is    over    and    generally 

sjaking  that  is  correct  so  far   as   the 

der  part  of  the  meal  is  concerned  but 

tire  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  so 

fi  as  the  grain  or  concentrate  part  of  the 

•  mil  is  concerned,  there  is,  however,  no 

nm  for  any  difference  of  opinion  in  the 

1  owing  statement,  that  a  horse  which 

-roing  to  have  extra  hard  work  to  do, 

si  i  as  a  long  journey  on  the  road  should 

ii  as  is  usually  done  and  which  any  one 

isnuch  inclined  to  do,  be  given  a  little 

'>--a  grain,  rather  should  he  get  a  less 

ntity,  the  extra  exertion  with  what  is 

pibably  a  change  of  work  impairs  the 

diistion,  making  the  stomach  less  able 

tc;ope  with  the  extra  quantity  of  food 

tig  in  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion 

wch  is  often  fatal.   Death  being  caused 

b?a  rupture  of  the  stomach  or  gastro- 

er>ritis.    The  contents  of  the   stomach 

uiergo  a  process  of  fermentation,  gases 

ai  generated  which  cause  bloating  and 

ture. 

FEED    LIGHTLY    WHEN    TIRED. 

[either  should  a  horse  be  given  an 
>-a  quantity  of  food  when  he  comes  in 
might  after  an  extra  hard  day's  work, 

■m,  thirsty,  tired  and  hungry. 
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Would  You  Like  a 
University  Education? 

SCATTERED  up  and  down  this  great  country  of  ours  are  a  number 
of  young  men  who  have  the  ambition  to  make  good  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  to  whom  a  University  training  would  act  as  a  spur  to 
greater  success.  Tf  you  are  one  of  these  ambitious,  go-ahead  young  men, 
we  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  realize  your  ambition. 

Our  proposition  has  already  helped  many,  let  it  help  you.  The  work  is 
pleasant  and  healthful,  besides  the  training  we  give  you  in  salesman- 
ship will  always  be  of  great  service  to  you  in  whatever  work  you  are 
finally  engaged. 

'In  every  city  and  town  in  the  Dominion  there  are  many  business  men 
and  private  residents  who  would  appreciate  your  interest  in  bringing 

Farmer's    Magazine 

to  their  notice.  It  is  the  Magazine  of  Canada  and  is  winning  its  way 
into  the  confidence  of  every  Canadian  reader  of  high-class  matter. 

A  liberal  commission  is  allowed  on  all  subscriptions,  and  the  spending 
of  a  few  hours  a  week  will  easily  enable  you  to  realize  your  ambition 
and  enter  the  University  next  fall 

If  you  are  interested,  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  forward  full 
particulars. 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


The  Best  Silo  in 
Canada  for  Keep- 
ing Feed  Corn. 

GUARANTEED 

The  farmer  will  save 
enough  grain  and  hay 
to  pay  for  his  silo  the 
first  year,  if  handled 
right. 

Send    for    Booklet,    stating 
size  of  Silo  required. 

The  Farmers'  Silo  Co. 

Markham,  Ont. 


One  of  our  12'  x  30'  Silos 
at  College  Farm,    Guelph 


Universal  Stock  Food  Tonic 

for  HORSES.  CATTLE,  SHEEP  and  HOGS 

'A  Pure  and  Health-Giving  Tonic  that  acts  as  an  Appetizer, 
Digestive  and  Alterative— a  wonderful  (ormula  that  acts 
like  magic:    guaranteed   to   contain  no   dekterious  drugs. 

KEEPS  A  HORSE  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

and  makes  a  sick  one  well  again.     Try  our  6-lb 

package,  mailed  to  you,  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 

UNIVERSAL   PRODUCT   CO. 

43  Britain  Street  Toronto 


Select,  Tame  SILVER  BLACK  FOXES  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspond-, 
enee  solicited.  Special  informa- 
tion and  inducements  given 
parties  contemplating  forming 
fur-farming  companies.  Write 
for  Book  on  Fox  Ranching. 
Blake  Vannatter,   Fur   Farm,   Georgetown,   Ont. 


BUSY 

HENS  that  are  fed  for  egg-laying 
can't  find  time  to  loaf.  Give  them 
the  material  that  produces  eggs, 
and  they  will  keep  on  laying.  That 
material   is  protein. 

Grains  alone  do  not  supply  enough  of 
it.  Feed  BEEF  SCRAP  in  the  right 
proportions  and  the  rations  will  con- 
tain the  protein  needed  for  big  egg- 
production. 

A  BIG  BOOK,  full  to  the  covers  with 
information  on  poultry  raising,  will  be 
sent  FREE,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
Ask   for    "The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the 

JrV 

Limited 

West    Toronto 


Hen  that  Pays." 

tfoum 


Shur-Gain 


BeefScrap 
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"It's  a  Long 
Long  Way  to 

Tipper  ary" 

Anybody  Can  Play  This  on  the 
Piano  or  Organ  in  One  Evening 

as  we  now  have  it  in  the  "EASY  FORM  MUSIC 
METHOD."  With  the  keyboard  chart  (see 
illustration)  "EASY  FORM'"'  Music  shows  you 
where  to  put  the  fingers  of  both  hands  so  that 
you  can  start  playing  it  at  once. 

Here's  the  PROOF 

"My  boy,  who  couldn't  play  a  note,  sat  down  and 
played  three  pieces  first  night." — Mrs.  E.  Windorer, 
Halls    Bridge,    Ont. 

"I  certainly  think  Easy  Method  Music  wonderful. 
My  Grand-daughter,  11  years  old,  never  had  a  les- 
son, now  she  can  play  several  pieces  quite  cor- 
rectly. "— Mrs.  (Kev.)  Jas.  Graham,  Inglewood,  Ont. 
"I  could  play  the  first  piece  in  40  minutes  and  never 
tried  a  note  on  the  piano  before." — Mrs.  S.  Standling, 
460  Bournan  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
"My  nephew,  S  years  old,  in  20  minutes,  learned  to 
play  'God  Save  the  King."  "— Earle  Lucier,  Burton 
City,  B.C. 

Copyright  1912— B.   Feldman. 

Old  Style    i?'  4     -       t       I    |    II 

Way  <&■    (l 


Easy  Form 

Way  J? 


t,t»T    I  o          TTr       F        F      r f r Z       J.  Jf-^ 

hand          A             CDDDO            OD  DO  " 

ft         "•      o  r       r  «f        *■  * 

LEFT                                  I  « 

h..i                             A      r        r       r         If  r       r  A     r 


EXAMPLE : 

hen  the  music  says 
.A."  just  strike  the 
rked    "D.A."     You   can't 


It's  as  Simple  as  A.B.C.,  because  young  children  or 
old  people  who  can  read  the  first  7  letters,  A.B.C.D 
EJ.G.,  can  now  play  the  piano  or  organ  in  a  few 
hours  without  any  previous  experience  whatever. 
"Easy  Form"  Music  is  a  genuine  blessing  to  those 
who  truly  love  music,  but  who  never  had  several 
years'  time  and  patience  to  puzzle  out  the  Chinese 
signs  in   ordinary   music. 

Try  it  FREE  in  Your  Home 

In  order  to  prove  to  you  that  all  we  say  is  true, 
we  will  mail  you  the  entire  method  and  100  pieces 
of  music  for  7  days'  FREE  Trial.  Keep  it  7  days  to 
prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  every  word  we 
sav  is  true — then  send  us  .$1.50  as  a  first  payment, 
and  $1.00  a  month  until  $0.50  in  all  is  paid.  If  you 
are  not  delighted,  send  it  back  in  7  days  and  owe 
us  nothing.  That's  fair,  isn't  it?  If  it  is  not  all 
we  claim,  could  we  afford  to  make  such  a  fair, 
square  offer?  When  writing,  give  your  home  ad- 
dress and   Post  Office.     Simply  write  "I  accept 

your  7  day  Free  Trial  Offer  as  announced  in 
Farmer's  Magazine.  Answer  these  questions:  How 
manv  keys  on  your  piano  or  organ? — Do  you  play 
old  style  note  inusi.-V -Address:  EASY  METHOD 
MUSIC    CO.,    201    Wilson    Building.    Toronto.    Can. 


RENNIE'S 


he  name  that  assures 
the  best  quality  in 
SEEDS,  PLANTS 
and  BULBS. 


Write  for  Catalogue 


ALACRITY  TOMATO 
An  Extra  Early  Red  Variety 

Developed  by  Experts  at  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa.  Reported  to  be  the  earliest  variety  in 
existence  and  especially  adapted  for  Canada,  being 
Northern  Grown.     Full  size  packet,  1  Sc. 
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The  stomach  being  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  body  is  unable  to  digest  it, 
therefore,  if  he  is  given  an  extra  quan- 
tity of  food  and  eats  it,  he  suffers  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  case  from  acute 
indigestion.  The  treatment  which  this 
horse  ought  to  receive  in  this  case  is  as 
follows:  A  little  water,  a  good  rub  down, 
some  hay  and  an  hour  or  two  to  rest  be- 
fore he  is  given  his  supper.  Or  better  if 
it  can  be  had,  is  to  give  him  in  addition  to 
the  hay  say  one  or  one  and  a  half  quarts 
of  crushed  oats  and  bran  equal  parts  then 
give  him  the  rest  of  his  supper  after  he 
has  rested. 

Horses  that  are  being  hard  worked  as 
farm  horses  so  frequently  are  in  spring 
and  early  summer  ought  to  be  fed  on 
crushed  oats,  not  chopped,  mixed  with 
about  one-quarter  of  a  bushel  of  chaffed 
hay.  They  eat  it  slower  or  masticate  it 
better  and  it  is  better  insalivated,  the 
roughage  to  be  given  sparingly  to  break- 
fast and  dinner  with  a  fair  amount  at 
night,  but  not  more  than  the  horse  will 
clean  up  before  he  sleeps.  If  he  does  sleep 
without  overloading  his  stomach,  it  is 
simply  a  waste  of  good  food  to  keep 
horses'  mangers  stuffed  full  of  hay  all 
the  time. 

A  rule  cannot  be  laid  down  regarding 
the  amount  of  grain  or  hay  which  is  re- 
quired to  keep  a  horse  in  good  fit  working 
condition,  some  require  a  little  more  food 


than  others,  some  more  grain  and  less  hay 
or  fodder,  some  less  grain  and  more  fod- ! 
der.    Therefore  each  owner  should  study 
the  needs  of  each  individual  horse  in  order 
to  discover  his  requirements. 

EAT   TOO    MUCH    HAY. 

Horses  working  hard  in  warm  weather 
ought  to  have  water  offered  them  at  least 
once  during  the  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
this  prevents  them  taking  too  much  be- 
cause of  overthirst  when  brought  to  the 
stable. 

Some  horses  habitually  eat  too  much 
hay  if  it  is  given  them,  the  stomach  is 
constantly  overloaded  producing  in  time 
a  gastra  intestinal  catarrh,  they  thrive 
poorly.  The  hair  becomes  harsh,  dry  and 
erect,  the  skin  is  filthy,  they  sweat  easily, 
are  easily  fatigued,  the  breathing  becomes 
labored  and  they  will  in  time  develop 
heaves,  at  least  in  districts  in  which 
horses  become  affected  with  that  disease. 

I  understand  that  heaves  is  rarely  seen 
in  Western  Canada,  in  fact,  that  horses 
which  have  heaves  in  the  East  will  recover 
if  taken  West.  This  in  part  may  be  cor- 
rect, I  unfortunately  am  not  in  a  position 
to  either  verify  or  refute  the  statement 
but  I  am  certainly  able  to  say  truthfully 
that  heaves  once  thoroughly  established 
never  can  recover,  though  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  the  symptoms  may 
be  much  less  evident  in  some  districts  or 
provinces  than  in  others. 


Building  the  Farm  Highways 


Continued  from  Page  6. 


Wm.  RENNIE  Co.  Ltd. 


Corner  Adelaide  and 
Jarvis    Sts.,   Toronto 


of  a  mill.  This  on  a  farm  assessed  at 
$3,000  would  be  a  tax  of  $1.20  yearly. 

In  counties  of  about  $20,000,000  assess- 
ment, such  as  Dundas,  Stormont  and  Glen- 
garry, Durham  and  Northumberland, 
Elgin,  Ontario,  Essex  or  Leeds  and  Gren- 
ville,  an  annual  payment  of  $5,783  would 
require  a  tax  rate  of  less  than  three- 
tenths  of  a  mill.  This  on  a  farm  assessed 
at  $3,000  would  be  a  tax  of  ninety  cents 
yearly. 

In  counties  of  about  $25,000,000  assess- 
ment such  as  Bruce,  Grey,  Kent,  Lambton, 
Perth,  Oxford  or  Waterloo,  an  annual 
payment  of  $5,783  would  require  a  tax 
rate  of  less  than  one-quarter  mill.  This 
on  a  farm  assessed  at  $3,000  would  be  a 
tax  of  seventy-five  cents  yearly. 

In  counties  such  as  Huron  or  Middlesex, 
with  a  total  assessment  of  about  $35,- 
000,000,  there  would  be  a  tax  rate  of  less 
than  one-sixth  mill  for  each  $100,000 
raised  by  the  county.  This  on  a  farm 
assessed  at  $3,000  would  be  a  tax  of  fifty 
cents  yearly. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  for  each 
$100,000  raised  by  the  county,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  provincial  grant  provides  for 
a  total  expenditure  of  $150,000.  Or  $200,- 
000  raised  by  the  county  would  provide 
for  a  total  expenditure  of  $300,000.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  annual  cost  to  be  met  by  a 
farm  assessed  at  $3,000  would  be  twice 
that  named  in  the  foregoing  estimates. 

In  financing  the  work,  some  counties 
levy  an  annual  rate  on  the  equalized 
assessment  to  meet  the  yearly  expendi- 
ture.   Others  obtain  the  necessary  funds 


by  the  issue  of  debentures.  The  sentiment, 
of  some  localities  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  creation  of  municipal  debt;  but  by  a 
reasonable  compromise,  a  sound  scheme  of 
finance  can  usually  be  reached,  such  as 
will  be  practicable,  fair  and  will  not  un 
duly  retard  progress. 

The  objection  to  the  annual  levy  alone 
is  that,  without  imposing  an  objectionably 
heavy  tax,  insufficient  funds  are  provided; 
progress  is  slow,  and  the  gradually  in- 
creasing demands  for  maintenance  tend  to 
further  retard  progress  of  construction. 
Public  dissatisfaction  arises  from  the  fact 
that  roads  are  not  being  built  rapidly 
enough,  maintenance  of  roads  (built  and 
not  yet  built)  is  neglected,  and  still  a 
substantial  tax  is  being  paid. 

Further,  the  people  of  to-day  are  pay- 
ing for  benefits  to  which  the  future  should 
fairly  contribute.  The  objection  to  con- 
struction solely  by  the  issue  of  debentures 
is  that  the  future  is  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  in  part  for  benefits  which  thej 
do  not  receive;  while  a  considerable  pari 
is  absorbed  by  interest  charges.  The 
sentimental  objection  to  municipal  debt 
is  also  strong  in  some  localities  and  musl 
be  considered.  Further,  the  immediate  im 
provement  of  the  roads  is  secured  with  sc 
little  added  burden  of  taxation  that  sue 
ceeding  councils  fear  to  levy  a  reasonabh 
annual  rate  for  maintenance.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  term  for  which  debenture: 
are  issued.  The  Act  permits  a  period  U 
thirtj7  years  but  if  confined  to  twent] 
years,  a  sounder  basis  is  attained. 

Broadly,    when    a    county    adopts    th< 
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licy  of  raising  a  substantial  sum  annu- 
ly,  (to  be  supplemented,  as  required, 
om  debenture  issues)  the  difficulty  of 
tricing  the  work  is  by  no  means  bur- 
nsome,  and  the  method  is  financially 
jnd  above  all  criticism. 
Let  us  suppose  a  system  of  roads  which 
11  ultimately  cost  $540,000  to  construct; 
d  thereafter  7%  per  cent,  per  annum, 

$40,000  yearly  to  maintain.  It  is  not 
o  much  to  expect  that  at  the  outset,  the 
unty  raise  $40,000  annually  of  which 
ry  little  will,  the  first  year,  be  required 
r  maintenance.    An  annual  expenditure 

$60,000  would  provide  a  very  suitable 
nount  with  which  to  carry  on  construe- 
in  and  would  complete  the  system,  ac- 
rding  to  the  estimated  expenditure  in 
ne  years. 

i  Maintenance,  we  assume,  would  be  of 
adual  growth,  increasing  each  year  in 
nounts  of  $4,000  till  the  maximum  of 
0,000  was  reached. 

SUPERVISION  OP  WORK. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  county  coun- 
!,  when  a  county  road  system  has  been 
tablished  under  the  Highway  Improve- 
ent  Act,  is  to  select  a  road  superintend- 
t.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  the  road 
perintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the 
uncil  and  the  Road  Committee  of  the 
uncil.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  by 
e  council  in  the  selection  of  the  superin- 
ndent.  His  qualification  for  the  work, 
;d  close  application  to  its  management, 
ore  than  any  other  factor,  will  deter- 
ine  the  degree  of  success  attained.  Good 
isiness  management,  with  thoroughly 
actically  ideas  and  methods,  are  essen- 
il.  The  superintendent  need  not  be  an 
g-ineer;  but  if  he  is  not,  occasional  en- 
neering  services  will  be  required,  especi- 
ly  in  bridge  construction  and  details  of 
ading.  The  cost  of  management  is  not 
eat,  and,  compared  with  ordinary  town- 
ip  methods,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
?ms  of  expenditure.  Experienced  sup- 
vision  and  skilled  workmen  are  gradu- 
ly  trained — largely  the  secret  of  good 
ads  wherever  they  are  found. 

LOCAL  ADJUSTMENT. 

The  Highway  Act  is  flexible  in  char- 
ter, and  can  readily  be  adjusted  in  an 
uitable  manner  to  all  local  conditions, 

that  each  municipality  will  receive  a 
ir  amount  of  expenditure  proportionate 

assessment  or  other  scale  that  may  be 
lopted.  The  mileage  of  roads  in  each 
wnship  may  be  balanced  according  to 

al  cost  of  construction.  Thus  in  one 
wnship  where  stone  roads  are  built,  a 
^s  mileage  will  be  assumed  than  in  a 
wnship  where  roads  are  more  cheaply 
lilt  of  local  gravel.  In  cases,  certain 
wn  ships  may  be  omitted  from  the 
heme,  and  the  county  rate  for  roads  not 
>plied  to  them;  or  special  grants  to 
ualize  cost  may  be  made. 
It  is  well  recognized  that,  by  road  im- 
ovement,  the  value  of  adjacent  property 
increased ;  so  that  a  suitable  increase  in 
cessment  provides  that  the  property 
ong  the  roads  will  meet  a  special  pro- 
>rtion  of  the  cost.    A  full  understanding 

the  Act  will  indicate  a  very  equitable 
ethod  of  organization,  depending  solely, 
•r  its  success,  on  the  efficiency  of  admin- 
tration  in  each  county  where  a  system 

county  roads  is  adopted. 


MISTER  FARMER: 

How  about  building  that  new  home  of  yours  ?  Now  is 
the  time  to  do  it.  Building  material  is  down  in  price,  every- 
thing you  have  to  sell  is  away  up.  It  looks  like  good  times 
for  the  farmer. 

When  you  come  to  buy  you  will  want  the  very  best  value  for  your  money. 
That  means 

MILTON  BRICK 

Recent  tests  made  at  Toronto  University  prove  that  MILTON  BRICK 
is  in  a  class  by  itself,  made  from  shale.  Clean  cut  and  hard,  and  in  a  large 
variety  of  beautiful  shades.     Reds,  Buffs,  Fire  Flashes.     We  can  suit  your  taste. 

WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Limited 


Milton,  Ontario 


Toronto  Office 


50  Adelaide  Street  West 


BIGGER  CROPS^BETTER  PROFIT 


*  STEELE,  BR1GGS\ 


Sow  the  Seeds  of 
unequalled  purity  and  j 
high  Germination 

STEELE.BRIGGS* 

SEEDS 


\<32>Jk 


They  insure  bountiful^ 
healthy  Crops  from 
all  Classes  of  Soil 


On  sale  by 
leading  dealers* 

\EVEByWHERE_, 

\in  Canada,  ~ 


"CANADA'S 


SEED   HQUSE 


STEELE,BRIGGS 

SEED  COL  LIMITED 

*.•  TORONTO-  Winnipeg* 


PEERLESS  ^B 
PERFECTION  5 


I  applies   to  our  Poultry  Fencing  just 
right.    It  keeps  your  chickens  at  horn 
and  their  enemies  out.    Each  intersection 
securely  locked — the  kind  that  stays  "put." 


Peerless  Poultry  Fence 


is  made  of  the  best  Open  Hearth  steel  fence  wire — tough,  elastic 
and  springy — and  will  not  snap  or  break  under  sudden  shocks  or  quick 
atmospheric  changes.     Our  method  of  galvanizing  prevents  rust  and  will 

>t  flake,  peel  or  chip  off.    The  joints  are  securely  held  with  the1 
* 'Peerless    Lock,"    which    will   withstand  all  sudden  shocks  and 
strains,  yet  Peerless  Poultry  Fence  can  be  erected  on  the  most  hilly 
and  uneven  ground  without  buckling,  snapping  or  kinking.  The  heavy 
Btay  wires  we  use  prevent  sagging  and    require   only   about   half  as   many  posts  as  other1 
fences.    We  also  build  Farm  and  Ornamental  Fencing  and  gates.  Write  for  catalog.  AOENTS 
NEARLY    EVERYWHERE.     LIVE  AGENTS   WANTED  IN  UNASSIGNED  TERRITORY. 
THE  BANWBLL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Wlonlpeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  OmU 
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THE  SANITARY  MILKER 


Bleotric  power.    Oaps  can  be  attached 

without  raouum.  Simple  in  construction  and  easily  cleaned. 

Prices  -Hand  Power  Machine 

$85.00— two  units. 

B  Power  Machine  prices  on  application.    Powerma 

chines  run  with  4-H  IV  motor,  direct  connected. 

WRITE  POK  FULL  PAKTH  I  l.ARS. 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by 

The  Brown  Engineering  Co.,  41V  Kinu  \\\,  Toronto 


You  Are  Wanted 

to  act  as  our  sole  agent  for  a  high-class 
line  of  Harness  Dressings,  Belt  Dressings, 
Harness  Oils,  Polishers,  Veterinary  Special- 
ties, Separator  Oils,  etc.  We  want  a  man 
of  reliability,  well  known  in  his  local 
country  and  of  hlgb  standing  among  his 
neighbors.  For  such  a  man  we  have  an 
excellent  proposition  that  will  bring  hi-u 
from  $50  to  $150  a  month  as  soon  as  a 
local  trade  has  been  established.  Experi- 
ence not  essential.  Part  or  whole  time 
may  be  given.  We  supply  everything  ne- 
cessary and  give  each  agent  sole  selling 
rigtts  ii  his  country.  Are  you  the  man 
we  want? 

Then  write  us  to-day  for  further   particulars. 

The  International  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bridgeburg,  Ontario 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why  don't  you  ? 

Costs  $4.00  to  $6.00 
|  per    1000— Hand    or 
Power  Machines. 

Send    for   Catalog    F 
for   full   particulars. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkervilie,  Ont. 


ford  Starter 


Throw  away  your  crank,  start 
from  the  seat  with  a  Sandbo 
"T  WO-COMPR  E  SSI  ON" 
Starter.  Differs  from  all 
others.  Positively  guaranteed 
to  start.     Write 

GEO.   W.   MACNEILL    CO. 

86  Richmond  St.  W. ,  Toronto 


EGGS 


FOR  HATCHING  HIGH- 
CLASS  STRAIN 

All  the  standard   breeds  of    Chickens,    Ducks,    Geese    and 

Turkeys.     My  cans  have  won  a  reputation  for  reliability. 

Write  to-day    for  free  Catalogue  about    breeds 

and  poultry  supplies. 

Box   62 
Caledon  East,  Ont. 


J.  H.  RUTHERFORD, 


.4//  questions  from 
our  subscribers  are 
welcomed.  Write 
plainly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper.  If  per- 
sonal reply  desired, 
send  stamp. 


Rural  Mail 
Enquiries 


Address  all  letters 
to  Grasmere,  Farm- 
er's Magazine,  Mac- 
Lean  Publishing 
Company,  Limited, 
143-153  University 
Avenue,  Toronto. 


In  all  cases,  the  name  of  the  person  seeking 
an  answer  to  any  question,  must  accompany 
the  request.  This  name  is  not  published,  but 
is  required  before  consideration  will  be  given 
the    query. — Editor. 

PLANS  FOR  COUNTRY   HOUSES. 

R.  B.,  Nova  Scotia. — Can  you  send  me 
plans  for  country  houses  or  tell  me  where 
I  can  get  books? 

Answer. — See  reply  to  G.  A.  P.,  page  72 
in  February  Farmer's  Magazine. 

DISINFECTANTS   FOR   STABLES. 

H.  A.  B.,  Ontario. — How  early  in  the 
spring  should  the  cattle  barns  be  dis- 
infected, and  what  would  you  recommend? 
Is  carbolic  acid  a  safe  disinfectant  to 
use? 

Answer. — A  good  stockman  will  use 
disinfectants  in  his  stables  during  the 
winter.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  stables 
clean  all  the  time.  Zenoleum  is  a  cheap 
and  most  effective  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  Carbolic  acid  is  good,  of  course, 
but  it  is  poison  and  dangerous  around  in 
inexperienced  hands.  With  Zenoleum 
there  is  no  such  danger  and  it  does  the 
work. 

BOOKS  FOR  A  CHEESE  FACTORY. 

J.  W.,  Ontario. — I  am  secretary  of 
a  cheese  and  butter  factory.  What  would 
you  recommend  as  the  best  system  for 
keeping  the  books?  There  are  about  100 
patrons  sending  milk  every  morning  dur- 
ing the  six  months  of  summer. 

Answer. — Quebec  dairymen  have  some 
very  complete  books  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  made  by  the  Canadian  Dairy 
Supply  Co.,  of  Montreal,  and  by  La  Com- 
pagnie  D'Imprimerie  et  Comptabilites, 
St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.  Frank  Herns,  Chief 
Dairy  Instructor  of  Western  Ontario,  is 
able  to  advise  you  as  to  a  good  system. 

MILCH    GOATS    AND    RABBITS. 

J.  J.  M.,  Ontario. — Would  you  kindly 
send  me  the  addresses  of  breeders  of  milch 
goats,  Flemish  Giant  and  Polish  rabbits 
and  Angora  goats. 

Answer. — There  may  be  a  few  milch 
goats  in  Canada  and  also  some  Angora 
goats,  chiefly  in  Western  Canada.  A 
breeder  at  Brandon  fair  last  summer  had 
an  imported  carload  for  sale  there.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  could  give  us 
the  information  J.  J.  M.  wants.  Dealers 
of  pet  stock  would  also  do  well  to  give  the 
facts. 

ABOUT  THE   PEACE  RIVER. 

B.  S.,  British  Columbia. — I  was  very 
interested  in  the  Peace  River  article  in 
your  October  issue.  Is  there  any  one  I 
could  write  to  for  information  as  to  the 
best  place  to  locate  and  the  way  to  get 
into  that  country?  Where  is  homestead- 
ing  going  on  principally?    It  is  a  bit  dif- 


ficult in  this  big  country  to  decide  on  the 
best  place  to  go.  When  would  the  best 
time  be  to  go  in? 

Answer. — There  are  Dominion  home 
stead  offices  at  the  chief  centres,  and  the 
one  at  Edmonton  would  be  able  to  advise 
you  as  to  free  homesteads.  Write  Mr. 
W.  D.  Albright  at  Beaver  Lodge,  Alberta, 
for  fuller  particulars  about  that  country, 
Unless  the  G.T.P.  is  completed  so  that 
you  get  across  to  Edson  from  Prince 
Rupert,  you  will  have  to  go  around  by 
Vancouver.  April  will  be  a  good  month 
to  make  a  beginning,  and  we  would  advise 
a  visit  through  this  section  in  order  to  see 
for  yourself  the  best  there  is. 

THE  YELLOW  BRICK  FARM   HOUSE. 

G.  McR.,  Alberta. — In  the  January 
issue  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  I  was 
very  much  taken  with  the  plan  of  the 
yellow  brick  farm  house.  If  you  could 
assist  me  in  getting  plans  to  build  from 
I  would  send  the  amount  of  cash  required 
for  same. 

Answer. — These  articles  on  house- 
building are  intended  as  a  guide  to  our 
readers  and  to  aid  them  to  build  more 
convenient  and  up-to-date  houses  on  the 
farms.  It  is  outside  our  work  to  issue 
plans,  although  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
an  architect  prepare  blue-prints  embody- 
ing any  other  features  required  if  they 
are  sent  to  us.  Any  local  architect  will  be 
able  to  do  it  for  you. 

A  HILLSIDE  HOUSE. 

J.  J.  B.,  Ontario. — I  would  be  much 
pleased  to  receive  plans  of  up-to-date 
farm  houses  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments. In  my  case  where  I  wish  to  build, 
the  situation  is  as  follows:  A  lane  leads  up 
from  the  road  to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  to  the 
west  side  of  the  place  we  intend  to  build. 


The  house  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  slope 
falling  to  the  north  and  east.  Would  like 
living-room,  dining-room,  hall,  den,  kitch- 
en, pantry  and  wash-room  down  stairs. 
Would  like  advice  as  to  porches,  windows, 
fireplaces,  etc.  The  house  is  to  be  of  brick 
and  to  cost  under  $4,000. 

Answer. — The  wideness  of  your  re- 
quest reveals  a  big  lack  in  authoritative 
information  at  the  disposal  of  the  ordi- 
nary person  in  this  country.  There  are 
some  expensive  publications  dealing  with 
all  these  features.  A  few  books  at  a 
moderate  price  may  also  be  obtained,  as 
for  instance  given  in  answer  to  G.  A.  P., 
page  72  in  the  February  issue.  However, 
an  article  will  appear  in  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  shortly  dealing  with  a  hillside 
house. 

ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 

W.  M.  A.,  British  Columbia. — In  your 
January   issue    you    have   an    article  on 
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^lglish  walnuts.    Can  you  tell  me  where 
get  the  seed  or  stock? 
Answer. — English  walnuts  are  obtain- 
■}e  at  any  of  the  big  nurseries  in  the 
^ited  States  and  a  few  in  Canada. 

F.    L.    GREEN'S    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  H.S.,  British  Columbia. — I  am 
ry  much  interested  in  the  plans  of  Mr. 
I  L.  Green's  house  in  your  December 
imber.    Have  you  the  complete  plans? 

so,  what  will  be  the  cost?  What  is  the 
timated  cost  of  the  house  as  illustrated? 
Answer. — Note  answer  to  J.  J.  B.  in  this 
sue.  We  have  not  the  complete  plans 
id  the  cost  of  such  a  house  will  vary 
eatly  in  proportion  as  one  employs  his 
vn  labor,  materials,  etc  We  should 
dge  such  a  house  would  run  from  $4,000 
i  $7,000. 


Do  Tractors  Pay  ? 

Continued  from  Page  10. 

roughout  the  year  under  average  farm 
nditions.  Of  course  in  some  sections 
the  country  where  a  particular  money 
op  is  emphasized  the  tractor  is  valu- 
)le  as  a  machine  of  concentration.  For 
.ample  say  that  a  large  harvest  must 
finished  in  a  very  limited  space  or 
here  the  rainy  season  is  such  that  the 
owing  and  seed-bed  preparation  must 
'  rushed.  Under  these  conditions  the 
actor  is  a  money-saver  even  though  it 
■  used  but  twelve  or  fifteen  days  in  the 
:ar.  However,  on  the  general  farm  the 
actor  in  turn  must  furnish  power  for 
.e  work  of  plowing,  preparing  the  seed 
'd,  planting  some  of  the  crops,  harvest- 
g,  threshing,  filling  the  silo,  shredding 
»rn  fodder,  building  and  repairing  roads, 
inding  feed,  sawing  wood  and  lumber, 
filing  stumps,  heavy  hauling  and  the 
ke.  Where  the  machine  is  used  for  roust- 
Dout  jobbing  of  this  character  it  will 
irn  attractive  wages  for  its  owner.  Fur- 
ermore,  the  owner  may  realize  a  revenue 
om  his  outfit  by  performing  work  for  his 
eighbors  or  by  working  on  the  county 
>ads.  Where  his  machine  is  hired  out  he 
lould  exercise  care  that  no  one  except 
i  experienced  person  in  any  way  handles 
'  tampers  with  the  engine  or  the  plows. 
Under  existent  conditions  of  high- 
iced  labor  which  is  limited  in  supply  as 
ell  as  in  competence  and  in  view  of  the 
ict  that  draft  horses  and  mules  are 
inging  top  prices  there  is  no  reason  why 
ie  gasoline  tractor  cannot  be  profitably 
tilized  on  many  of  our  large  farms.  The 
jjection  that  many  farmers  raise  to  the 
actor  is  that  they  need  a  certain  num- 
sr  of  horses  on  their  farms  anyway  and 
iat  in  case  they  have  the  tractor  that 
Jring  a  portion  of  the  time  their  work 
nimals  will  be  idle.  To  such  men  I  would 
;iggest  the  maintenance  of  heavy  draft 
^ares  and  a  desirable  pure-bred  stallion. 
he  mares  will  be  used  enough  to  keep 
jiem  in  good  condition  while  the  colts 
;hich  they  produce  will  more  than  over- 
ilance  the  expense  of  their  idle  time 
here  plenty  of  good  grass  is  available. 


Get  Into  the  Firing 
Line 

We  want  representatives  In  every  locality  in 
Canada  to  take  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  MacLean's  .Magazine.  You  will  find 
tbe  publication  will  appeal  strongly  to  t lie 
better  class  of  readers  in  your  district  and 
you  will  find  the  work  botb  remunerative  and 
dignified. 

If  you  have  the  fighting  blood  in  your  veins 
and  are  seeking  larger  opportunities,  write  us 
lor  complete  information. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,    Ontario 


The 

International 

BAG  HOLDER 

You  want  one  that  is  Cheap. 
Light,  Strong  and  Durable. 
Portable  and  Adjustable — 
One  that  will  do  your  work . 
Here  it  is ! 

The  International 

County  Agents  Wanted. 
WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS. 

Wettlaufer    Bros. 

180-F  Spadina  Avenue 
TORONTO 
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Why  Wait  for  the 
Boss  to  Fire  You  ? 


Many  a  young  man  never  knows  what 
pay-day  he  will  find  the  "blue  ticket" 
in  his  envelope.  He  is  simply  one  of 
the  crowd  who  are  hired  when  times 
are  good  and  fired  when  times  are  bad. 

A  young  man  who  looks  ahead  pre- 
pares himself  for  success  in  business 
by  taking  practical  business  college 
and  correspondence-school  courses. 
He  is  the  man  who  not  only  remains 
on  the  job,  but  GETS  AHEAD.  That 
is  the  kind  of  men  employers  want. 


IF  a  young  man  is  prepared  to 
drop  all  efforts  to  improve 
his  education  after  he  has 
left  school,  he  has  no  chance  now 
a-days  to  make  a  success  in  life. 
Even  fifty  years  ago  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  a  young  man  after 
entering  on  a  business  career  to 
give  up  his  spare  hours  to  study 
and  to  attending  lectures  on  vari- 
ous subjects  that  would  enable 
him  to  make  his  mark  later  in 
life.  I  do  not  suggest  doing  away 
entirely  with  sports  and  games 
and  sufficient  physical  exercise 
and  amusement,  but  if  he  desires 
to  take  every  advantage  of  his 
opportunities  and  to  succeed  ir. 
life  he  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  sacrificing  some  portion  of  his 
spare  time  to  complete  or  rather 
add  to  his  educational  advan- 
tages. ' ' 

D.  R.  WILKIE, 

(late)  President, 
Canadian  Bankers'  Association 


We  have  a  plan  by  which  any  ambi- 
tious young  man  can  obtain  free  of 
charge  a  full  educational  course  in  a 
business  college  or  a  correspondence 
school 

Make  your  application  NOW. 
The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue, 

TORONTO 


MARCH 
DAYS 


6RASM 


Honorary  President  Hopkins,  before  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers  at  Regina, 
made  some  terse  comments,  with  a  good  ring  about  them : 

"A  man's  first  duty  is  his  wife  and  family,  then  his  creditors,  then 
to  the  country. 

"We  are  the  people  and  must  be  respected  and  to  this  end  we  must 
respect  ourselves.  The  day  has  long  passed  when  we  can  believe  that 
any  fcol  can  be  a  farmer. 

"Some  of  you  are  getting  intellectually  lazy.  God  has  given  us  brains, 
the  best  asset  when  properly  applied." 

"If  you  forget  all  else,  remember  that  we  must  have  brainy  men  on 
the  land. 

"The  arm-chair  farmers  tell  you  to  put  in  every  available  acre  in 
1915.  Is  that  farming  in  Saskatchewan?  My  experience  for  thirty-two 
years  in  this  province  is  that  you  dare  not  neglect  the  summer  fallow." 

"You  do  not  need  to  tell  men  to  grow  wheat  when  it  is  $1.50  a  bushel. 

"You  cannot  afford  to  pay  $1.50  a  bushel  for  seed  to  sow  on  dirty 
land.   Don't  let  anyone  stampede  you  on  that  line." 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  SEED. 

Providence  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. Have  the  seed  grain  in  your 
granary  now  so  as  to  be  ready. 

THE   WOOD   PILE. 

Farmers  on  the  prairie  or  in  the  East 
have  only  a  few  weeks  now  to  get  the 
summer's  wood.  You  cannot  spare  time 
later  on  for  this. 

CLEAN  UP  THE  SEED  GRAIN. 

Clean  out  and  feed  all  small  grains  from 
your  seed  grain  bins.  Many  a  farmer  fails 
in  the  long  run  by  the  difference  in  re- 
turns from  good  and  bad  seed. 

FARM  WORK  BEGINS. 

The  farm's  big  season  of  wartime  work 
begins  in  earnest  this  month.  Get  every- 
thing ready  now.  As  a  wise  manager  it 
will  pay  to  go  over  every  department  of 
work  and  plan  well. 

DO   NOT   SELL  LIVESTOCK. 

Above  all,  hold  on  to  your  livestock. 
Prices  are  going  to  be  paying  later  on. 
Even  if  grain  prices  are  high,  try  to  keep 
your  animals  by  feeding  as  economically 
as  you  can.  Canada's  future  hangs  on 
your  co-operation  now. 

HORSE   FEED   FUTURES. 

Have  your  oats  crushed  now  for  the 
seeding  period.    A  good  mixture  is  mo- 


lasses meal  1  part,  crushed  oats  6  parts, 
crushed  corn  or  wheat  1  part,  bran  2 
parts  with  alfalfa  meal  if  you  can  get  it. 
Do  not  dose  with  drugs.  Keep  horses  fed 
regularly,  groomed  and  fed  sensibly  and 
few  diseases  will  come.  Digestive  troubles 
cause  the  most  of  horse  ailments  and  they 
are  due  to  careless  feeders.  Read  the 
horse  article  by  Dr.  Gerow  in  this  issue. 

FOR    THE    NEW    FENCE. 

Fence  posts  should  be  hauled  to  posi- 
tion this  month.  Wire  has  to  be  hauled 
and  end  posts  and  braces  made  ready.  Do 
a  little  fencing  this  year. 

KEEP  OFF  PASTURES. 

Do  not  let  your  stock  on  warm  days 
tramp  over  the  pastures  to  cut  up  and 
destroy  a  future  good  crop.  Small  pad- 
docks near  the  buildings  are  a  fine  thing. 

GET  HARNESS  IN   SHAPE. 

It  may  be  a  belly-band,  a  hame-strap, 
a  tug  or  a  snap  that  needs  repairing. 
Each  is  very  small  but  if  it  is  lacking,  it 
will  stop  the  team  for  maybe  an  hour  in  a 
busy  time. 

CLOVER  SEED   SITUATION. 

The  United  States  imported  38,551,137 
lbs.  of  clover  seed  valued  at  $6,099,136  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  and  ex- 
ported only  1,874,682  pounds.  This  gives 
an  adverse  balance  of  36,676,455  pounds. 
Imports    from    Germany    to    the    United 
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states,  amounting  to  7,842,273  pounds 
or  the  calendar  year  1912,  will  have  to 
.e  obtained  elsewhere.  7,116,060  pounds 
f  clover  seed  were  exported  from  Canada 
!uring  the  past  fiscal  year,  5,187,480 
,ounds  of  which  went  to  the  United 
States.  This  quantity  should  be  largely 
ncreased  next  year,  hence  the  advisa- 
>ility  of  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage 
>f  the  red  clover  seed  crop  in  Canada. 

SAVE  YOUR  WOOD  ASHES. 

Wood  ashes  are  rich  in  potash,  gather 
[hem  up  and  keep  them  dry  for  use  on 
the  poor  spots  of  your  farm  or  on  the 
orchards. 


A  land  leveller  or  planter  is  easily  made  by 
the  farmer.  Used  before  the  harrows  on 
lumpy   ground   it    works   wonders. 


GARDEN    SEEDS. 

Have  your  supply  on  hand  early  for 
fear  of  a  shortage.  Test  your  own  to  see 
if  they  are  going  to  pay  for  planting. 

KENTUCKY   BLUE   GRASS. 

The  remarkably  low  price  of  Kentucky 
blue  grass  seed  this  year  calls  for  a  spe- 
cial consideration  of  the  characteristics 
and  value  of  this  grass.  It  is  a  long-lived 
perennial  with  creeping  rootstocks  but  is 
rather  slow  in  getting  established.  It  will 
live  under  the  most  trying  conditions  but 
does  best  on  a  moist  fertile  soil  which  is 
rich  in  lime.  Growth  starts  early  in  the 
spring  and  the  plants  flower  about  the 
same  time  as  orchard  grass  and  early  red 
clover.  It  should  be  grown  in  mixtures 
for  hay  on  a  long  rotation  or  for  perma- 
nent pasture  and  is  the  basis  of  lawn  mix- 
tures. It  is  an  excellent  bottom  grass  and 
is  much  relished  by  stock.  The  legal 
weight  of  seed  is  14  pounds  per  bushel 
and  the  minimum  legal  germination  is 
53  per  cent. 

THE  YOUNG  LAMBS. 

Dipping  an  apparently  lifeless  little 
lamb  in  hot  water  (with  head  out),  and 
rubbing  it  to  start  the  circulation,  will 
save  it.  Rub  it  dry,  wrap  it  in  a  warm 
woolen  cloth,  and  put  it  in  a  warm  place. 
When  it  can  stand  return  it  to  its  dam 
and  see  that  it  can  draw  milk. 

Lambs/  when  two  weeks  old,  should  be- 
gin to  eat  grain  in  a  side  pen,  from  which 
ewes  are  excluded. 

The  more  rapidly  the  lamb  is  grown  the 
more  delicious  the  meat. 

Roots  go  a  long  way  in  giving  tone  to 
the  general  health  of  the  flock  and  fed 
with  grain  make  both  doubly  valuable. 

If  you  haven't  enough  clover  hay  for  all 
winter,  save  it  for  the  time  when  the 
lambs  come. 

It's  poor  economy  to  feed  timothy  hay 
to  sheep. 

You  will  have  to  hunt  a  long  time  be- 
fore you  find  a  better  feed  for  sheep  than 
oats.  You  get  best  results,  as  a  rule,  by 
feeding  whole.  Sheep  have  good  teeth,  and 


FARM  HELP 


Owing  to  the  cessation  of  immigration,  due  to  the  war,  farm 
help  may  be  scarce  this  year  and  farmers  are  urged  to  send  in 
their  applications  at  once  and  secure  their  help  immediately. 
Delay  means  possible  disappointment. 

Address    applications, — Bureau   of    Colonization,    Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto. 


Hon.  Jas.  S.  Duff, 


H.  A.  MacDonell, 


Minister  of  Agriculture. 


Director  of  Colonization. 


Every  One  Hatched 

This  little  machine  is  a  surprise — a  wonder. 
It  hatches  every  hatchable  egg.  It  is  sim- 
plicity itself..  Easily  operated.  Fireproof.  No 
need'  to  touch  the  machine — thermometer  in 
sight — glass  window — a  practical  cycle  Incu- 
bator, made  entirely  of  metal — weight  20  lbs. 
All  ready  and  securely  boxed  for  shipment. 
PRICE    ONLY   $7.00. 

MAIL    YOUR    ORDERS    TO-DAY. 

You'll  be  delighted  and  want  several  more  be- 
fore the  season  is  over. 

Write   for    particulars    and    testimonials. 

The  Model  Incubator  Co.,  Limited 


202  River  Street 


Toronto 


Hatches  50  Eggs 


Price  Only  $7.00 


Steel  Troughs 

for 

Every   Purpose 

Only  the  best  grade  of  galvanized  steel  used.    Non-Leakable  and  Durable.    Frost-Proof.    Reliable. 
A  complete  line  to  choose  from.     Send   for  Catalogue.     Keep  it  handy. 

WAYNE  OIL  TANK  &  PUMP  CO.,     Box  661,  Wood.tock,  Ont. 


"Making  the  Farm  Pay" 

This  very  important  book  tells  how  to  get  the  biggest  returns 
from  the  soil  and  make  farm  life  more  attractive  and  successful. 

Farming  opportunities,  the  marketing  of  produce,  the  raising  of 
vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry,  dairy  products  and  all  phases  of 
agriculture  are  discussed  by  an  expert.  It  is  the  most  helpful 
book  on  farming  ever  published.  The  book  is  packed  with 
new,  practical  money-making  ideas. 

By  C.  C.  BOWSFIELD.     300  Pages,  Cloth,  12mo..  $1.15  Postage  Paid. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 


Montreal  Toronto 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT: 


Winnipeg  Vancouver 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 
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RENNIE'S 


Garden 
Seed 


BOOK 


For  4<"  years  the  leading  authority 


Now 

Ready  need   i 
to  day. 


Plants    and    Bulbs.      You 
Send   for  free  copy  — 


For 
1915 


ALACRITY  TOMATO 

An  Extra  Early  Red  Variety 

Developed  by  Experts  at  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm.  Ottawa.  Reported  to  be  the 
earliest  variety  in  existence  and  especially 
adapted  for  Canada,  being  Northern  Grown. 
Full   size   packet.    15c. 


Wm.   RENNIE   Co.,    Limited 
Cor.  Adelaide  and  Jarvis  Streets.  Toronto 


DIIMD*C     IMPROVED 
UKUmOd     WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl- 
ington, N.  J.,  writes:  -My 
new  Stanchions  add  preatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows." 

WHY  TORTURE 

[yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 
Send  for  specifications 
J  of  inexpensive  yet  sani- 
-tary  cow  stable  to 
WALL  *CF  B.  CRrMR.  K3.Fore«tvllle.Oo"n..r.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  yon  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


Cure  your  Cows  of  Caked 

Udders 

with 

Douglas' 
Egyptian 

Liniment 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers 

Free  Sample  on  Request 

DOUGLAS  &  CO.       -       NAPANEE,  ONT. 


Hot-Airlncubator and  famous  jg^B 
Standard  Cyphers.  18  years'  »,  ,  ■*?"' 
record.  Write  for  offer  and 
"The  Profits  inPo.iliry  Keeping, "our 
148-page  free catak  ^  for  1915. 
Cyphers  Incubatnr  C?..  fi-ot  183. 
Ham- Office  and  Fact. ry,  Euffalo,  N.Y 


3  Styles 
8  Sizes 


CYPHERS-BUILT  INCUBATORS 
$12  AND  UP      • 


THREE  machines— 8  sizes—    II       —--....^^^ 
*12toS40.  "Superior"  Hot- 
Waterlncubator,"  'Columbia" 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  ponltry  expert,  of  806  Main  St.. 
K;in-:i-  City,  M'>..  is  giving  away  free  a  valuable 
boob  entitle,]  --white  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure 
It."  Thn  book  contains  scientific  facts  on  white  diarrhoea  and 
tells   how   to   |  mpli     bom*     solution    that    cares   this 

terrible  disease   over   night   and   actual];    raisi      98   per  cent,    of 
htatch.      All  aould    certainly    write    Mr. 

Reefer    for    one    of    these    valuable    I-" H  K  !•;    bool    . 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dog 

Remedies 


BOOK    ON 

Dog   Diseases 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  FREE  to  any  address    by  the   author 

H.   CLAY    GLOVER.     V.S. 

118  W.  31st  St..   N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


grinding  their  own  food  helps  keep  them 
so. 

GET  INTO  SHEEP. 

Mutton  and  wool  are  high  enough  to 
encourage  sheep  raising,  especially  on 
farms  where  pasture  is  sufficient,  with 
some  grain,  hay  and  silage. 

Sheep  are  very  timid  and  nervous  and 
fear  or  nervous  excitement  is  always  dam- 
aging. 

Strawy  beds  at  night  make  strawy  wool 
at  shearing  time.  Raw  winds  take  more 
feed.  Shelter  your  flock  and  save  money. 
Sheep  are  close  grazers  and  thin  or 
rough  land  may  be  sodded  in  Bermuda  or 
sown  to  hespedeza  where  this  legume  will 
thrive,  and  used  for  sheep  pasture.  With 
a  few  acres  of  land  and  a  few  good  lambs 
to  start  with  it  will  be  easy  to  begin  mut- 
ton production  on  a  small  scale. 

In  buying  new  sheep,  either  for  breed- 
ing or  for  feeding,  be  sure  they  are  all  en- 
tirely healthy.  Diseases  and  parasites  are 
readily  transmitted  from  one  flock  to  an- 
other by  a  single  sheep. 

If  two  rams  can  be  kept  together  it  is 
better.  The  ram  is  a  sociable  critter  and 
likes  company. 

The  ideal  way  to  manage  sheep  is  to 
have  them  graze  one  pasture  down  rea- 
sonably and  then  put  them  on  another  un- 
til the  first  springs  up  again.  In  this  way 
the  pasture  is  kept  sweet  and  fresh. 

Sheep  will  eat  off  many  weeds  that 
cattle  avoid  and  in  this  way  help  clean  the 
pastures. 

RHUBARB  AND  ASPARAGUS. 

Place  manure  on  the  rhubarb  and  as- 
paragus beds.  Salt  should  be  sown  on 
the  asparagus  beds  also.  An  old  headless 
barrel  over  the  rhubarb  will  hurry  it 
along. 

CHARCOAL  FOR  HOGS. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  mixture  of  char- 
coal, ashes  and  salt  should  be  kept  under 
shelter  where  the  pigs  may  eat  at  will.  A 
bushel  each  of  charcoal  and  ashes  and  two 
pounds  each  of  salt  and  copperas  make  a 
good  mixture.  If  ashes  are  not  used 
giound  phosphate  rock  is  a  good  substi- 
tute. 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    GARDENS. 

In  this  Western  province,  the  flowers 
have  been  in  bloom  for  weeks.  The  garden 
work  there  is  fully  two  months  ahead  of 
similar  operations  in  other  parts  of  Can- 
ada. Bulb  beds  and  hardy  borders  are 
uncovered  early  in  the  month.  Sweet 
peas  are  planted  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  month.  Use  sifted  coal  ashes  if  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  ground  workable. 
Plant  trees  and  shrubs  also.  Plant  hardy 
roses  pruning  them  severely. 

YOUNG  PIGS. 

For  the  first  few  months  see  that  your 
pigs  have  food  that  makes  bone,  muscle 
and  size  of  body.  Get  the  frame  up,  then 
fill  in  the  fat. 

Young  pigs  must  have  a  dry  bed  and 
plenty  of  sunshine. 

Begin  feeding  the  pig  as  soon  as  he  will 
eat,  and  keep  him  growing  until  he  is 
mature. 

Little  pigs  with  free  range  will  grow 
like  weeds,  but. are  quite  likely  to  get  into 


mischief.  If  they  can  be  kept  from  stray- 
ing it  may  be  better  to  overlook  a  few 
things  rather  than  to  shut  them  up  in  a 
small  yard. 

Don't  forget  to  make  that  "creep"  for 
the  little  pigs  where  they  can  get  away 
from  the  older  hogs  and  enjoy  a  square 
meal  all  by  themselves.  "Well  begun  is 
half  done"  comes  pretty  near  being  the 
truth  in  raising  hogs  for  market. 


Wagon  crane  made  of  a  length  of  gas  pipe 
with  a  block  and  tackle  attached  for  lifting 
heavy    weights    to   the    wagon. 


ONIONS  AND  HORSERADISH. 

Fall  planted  onions  will  soon  be  ready 
for  use.  Dig  and  grate  horseradish  for 
spring  appetites.  Parsnips  from  the 
ground  now  are  good  also. 

TRIM    OUT   RASPBERRY   CANES. 

Go  over  the  berry  bushes  and  break  out 
all  old  canes  and  head  back  the  live  ones. 
All  bramble  fruits  are  borne  on  new  wood 
of  last  year's  growth. 

GREENHOUSE  WORK. 

Sow  seeds  now  of  pansy,  lobelia,  ver- 
bena, marguerite,  carnation,  snapdragon, 
petunia,  daisy,  forget-me-not,  wishbone 
plant,  salvia  and  canna. 

MAPLE   SUGAR   MONTH. 

Get  ready  at  once  for  tapping  the 
maples.  Secure  necessary  apparatus, 
buckets,  spiles,  tanks,  etc.  Read  the  arti- 
cle in  February  Farmer's  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

WITH    THE    POULTRY. 

Geese  start  laying  this  month.  Have 
separate  nests  ready  for  them  apart  from 
other  fowls.  Keep  ducks  shut  up  in  the 
morning  till  they  lay  as  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  drop  eggs  anywhere.  Hens  will 
be  laying  generally  now.  Use  trap  nests 
if  you  are  in  the  business  for  profits. 

FOWL  CLEANLINESS. 

Once  again  let  us  warn  all  to  keep  their 
poultry  houses  clean.  Spray  all  roosts 
and  interiors  with  coal  oil  solution,  lime- 
sulphur,  bordeaux,  and  zenoleum.    Clea** 


ut  droppings,  open  windows  to  south  and 
iut  in  some  canvas  instead. 

PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

The  man  who  goes  to  prayer-meetings 
nd  Sunday-school  and  exhorts  sinners 
o  turn  from  their  sinful  ways,  and  then 
;oes  back  home,  picks  up  a  board  and 
>eats  the  dog  that  runs  to  meet  him,  and 
hen  knocks  down  with  a  pitchfork  the 
lorse  that  happens  to  turn  gee  when  he 
,-ells  haw,  has  a  hard  time  convincing  his 
lear  neighbors  that  he's  just  ready  to  fly 
o  heaven  at  the  shaking  of  a  bush. 

SOME  DAIRY  REMINDERS. 

The  dairy  cow  is  paying  off  many  Can- 
idian  mortgages. 

Maybe  the  prairie  farm  could  do  better 
f  more  dairy  cows  were  introduced.  Read 
lie  article  in  this  issue. 

If  a  cow  is  shivering  with  cold  she  can 
,ot  give  much  milk. 

Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  herd,  but  it  must  be  dry 
fresh  air. 

A  poorly  ventilated  stable,  full  of  foul 
odors,  is  always  damp  and  chilly. 

Five  cows  properly  cared  for  and  fully 
fed  will  return  much  more  than  ten  half 
fed. 

It  is  impossible  to  produce  clean  milk 
in  dirty  surroundings,  and  equally  impos- 
sible to  produce  good  butter  where  the 
milk  has  been  exposed  to  miscellaneous 
odors. 


A  Swing  Round  the 
Prairie 

Continued  from  Page  14. 

ganizations  of  Western  farmers,  held  at 
Brandon,  Edmonton  and  Regina,  respec- 
tively, evidenced  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  these  most  influential  bodies. 
Never  was  the  attendance  greater,  the 
the  enthusiasm  more  spontaneous  or  the 
desire  to  improve  the  standing  of  the 
farming  community  more  apparent. 

Judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  dele- 
gates and  the  style  in  which  they  lived 
during  their  sojourn  in  the  convention 
cities,  there  was  little  to  indicate  that  any 
of  them  were  short  of  ready  cash.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  real  farmers  of  the 
West,  the  men  who  know  their  business 
and  are  carrying  on  operations  scien- 
[  tifically,  are  doing  well.  It  is  only  among 
the  novices  that  such  distress  as  does  ex- 
ist, is  to  be  found  (allowing,  of  course,  for 
a  certain  amount  of  unpreventable  mis- 
fortune among  the  experts  in  the  way  of 
unfavorable  weather  conditions). 

Educationally  there  is  no  indication 
that  so-called  bad  times  are  troubling  the 
West.  Attendance  at  the  provincial  uni- 
versities is  up  to  the  level  of  last  year  and, 
while  the  usual  increase  did  not  material- 
ize, the  fact  that  these  institutions  are 
holding  their  own,  is  evidence  that  there 
is  still  enough  money  coming  in  to  pay  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
land.  The  public  and  high  schools,  which 
are  more  easily  available,  are  flourishing. 
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Build  a  Mode 

Dairy  Bar 


When  you  build  or  remodel  your 
barn,  do  it  right.  Nothing  will  add 
so  much  to  the  value  of  your  farm 
as  a  good  barn,  and  it  costs 
more  than  a  poor  one. 


mi 


This  Free  Book  Tells  How 


It  shows  you  how  to  build 
your  barn,  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. Tells  how  to  lay  the 
cement  floors  and  walls.  Gives 
proper  measurements  for  gut- 
ters, cattle-stands  and  pas- 
sages. Shows  how  to  arrange 
your  barn  so  it  will  be  handy 
and  economical. 

It  describes  the  latest  sys- 
tem of  framing  that  saves  a 
third  the  cost  of  ordinary 
methods. 

It  shows  you  how  to  make 
your  barn  more  modern  and 
sanitary.  Explains  all  the 
fundamentals  of  correct  ven- 
tilation,   lighting    and     drain- 


age. Tells  about  BT  Galvan- 
ized Steel  Stalls  that  are  so 
much  more  comfortable  for 
the  cattle  than  old  wood  stalls. 

The  head  of  one  of  our 
Agricultural  Colleges  writes: 
"Your  book  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  anyone  who  is  build- 
ing or  remodelling."  This 
book  may  save  you  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  building  ami 
equipping  your  stable.  Yet  it 
is  free. 

Simply  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postcard,  telling 
when  .you  expect  to  build  or 
remodel,  and  number  of  cows 
von    will    keep.      Address 


BEATTY  BROS.,  LIMITED 

1666  HILL  STREET,  FERGUS,  ONT. 
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Ste^i^ifaiss   Barns 


"Better 
Buildings" 


NOTE  HOW 
EVERY  ANGLE  * 
IS  BRACED 


i: 
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A  1 24-page  Book  that  tells  how 
to  build  with  metal.  Free,  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 


FREE  Building  Service  to 
Farmers 
Write  (or  information 
The  METAL  SHINGLE  &  SIDING  CO..  Limited. 


Inglewood,  Ontario 

think  your  barn  is  good 
rom  every  point.  I  find 
that  the  mow  will  hold  more 
than  I  expected,  and  I  can 
mow  in  and  take  out  with 
great  comfort. 

H.  Mclntyre 


PRESTON 


so 
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Ideal 

The  Extra- Value  Fence 

Your  scales  will  tell  you  that  rod  for 
rod,  style  for  style,  "Ideal"  is  the  heaviest 
Fence  you  can  buy.  That  extra  weight 
means  extra  strength,  extra  service  and 
durability  an  1  extra  value  for  your  money. 

"Ideal"  has  that  snappy,  springy,  hard 
steel  full  gauge  No.  9  wire  that  you  want  in 
your  Fence — that  heavy  but  even  coating  of 
galvanizing  you  insist  upon.  Every  wire 
and  every  spacing  is  as  represented  in 
catalogue.      "Ideal"    is    made    with    even 

Br  W^   Br    111  Pfc- 


in  Canada 


tension  so  that  when  erected  it  goes  up  straight 
and  true— no  slack  wires  to  bag— no  tight  wires  to 
break.  It's  a  pleasure  to  stretch  it.  It's  the  same 
Fence  that  has  enclosed  for  many  years  the  thou- 
sand head  of  unruly  buffalo  at  Wainwright,  Alberta, 
for  the  Canadian  Government.  Isn't  that  test 
enough  to  convince  you  of  "Ideal's"  strength  and 
service. 

Don't  experiment,  but  buy  "Ideal."  A  postal 
with  your  name  and  address  will  bring  you  our 
catalogue  No.  9  telling  you  more  about  "Ideal" 
Fence  and  Steel  Fence  Posts. 

The   McGregor  Banwell    Fence    Co.,   Limited 


alkerville,  Ont.  20 
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Wealth  From  The  Soil 


By   C.   C.   Bowsfield 
Author  of  "Making  the  Farm  Pay" 
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WEALTH 

FROM 
THE  SOIL 
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;\  C.C  BOWS  FIELD 


THIS  important  book  by  an  expert  tells  how  to  engage  in  farming  with  certainty  of  success. 
A.  practical,  up-to-date  book,  packed  with  new,  money-making  suggestions.  It  shows  how 
to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  land,  and  points  the  way  to  wealth,  health  and  happiness  for 
both  the  beginner  and   the   experienced  farmer.     A  vital  book  for  everybody. 

This  book  shows  the  beginner  how  to  select  land,  where  to  locate,  what  to  pay  and  how 
to  equip  and  organize  fbr  money-making.  With  such  information  the  book  will  save  amateurs 
from  serious  mistakes.  There  are  a  thousand  pitfalls  for  city  people  engaging  in  agriculture, 
but  by  following  such  a  guide  as  this  book  and  applying  energy  and  business  sense  to  the  farm, 
there  should   be   liberal  profits,  besides  a  healthful,  cheerful  and  independent  existence. 

Bound  in  cloth,  320  pages.     Price,  $1.15  postpaid 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  ZJX^At™ 
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DR.  HESS 
STOCK  TONIC 

A  fine  tonic  for  hard- 
en ingand  conditioning 
stock  for  spring  work. 
They  need  this  after 
the  long  siege  of  dry 
teed  all  winter.  Makes 
stock  healthy— expels 
worms—  guaranteed. 
25-lb.  pail,  $2.25;  100-lb. 
sack,  $7.00;  smaller 
packages  in  propor- 
tion (duty  paid). 


DR.  HESS 

INSTANT 

LOUSE  KILLER 

Kills  lice  on  poultry 
and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  it,  sprinkle 
It  on  the  roosts,  in  the 
cracks,  orlf  keptinthe 
dust  bath  the  hens  will 
distribute  it.  lib.,  35c; 
3  lbs.,  use  (duty  paid). 


Save  A//Your  Chicks— Put  Stamina 
Into  Them  At  Babyhood 

The  annual  loss  of  young  chicks  in  the  United  States  is  stag- 
gering. More  than  one- half  the  yearly  hatch  die  before  reaching 
pullet  age — die  through  leg  weakness,  gapes  and  indigestion. 
Talk  about  conservation — think  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
poultry  raisers  could  save  by  saving  most  of  these  chicks. 
Yes,  most  of  them  can  be  saved— saved  by  starting  them  on 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Not  a  Stimulant,  but  a  Tonic 

right  from  the  very  first  feed.  During  my  25  years'  experience  as  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  a  veterinary  scientist  and  a  successful  poultry  raiser,  I  dis- 
covered that,  by  using  a  certain  nerve  tonic  and  appetizer,  leg  weakness 
could  be  absolutely  overcome ;  that  the  use  of  another  certain  chemical  that 
is  readily  taken  up  by  the  blood  would  cure  gapes,  by  causing  the  worms 
in  the  windpipe  (the  cause  of  gapes)  to  let  go  their  hold  and  helping  the 
chick  throw  them  off.  By  combining  these  ingredients  with  bitter 
tonics  and  laxatives,  I  found  that  I  could  control  and  invigorate  the  chick's 
digestion. 

My  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  helps  put  stamina  into  the  chick,  strengthens  and 
cleanses  its  system  and  sends  it  along  the  road  to  maturity,  hardy  and 
robust.  Most  of  the  biggest  poultry  farms  in  the  United  States,  where 
chicks  are  hatched  out  1  ■  the  thousand  every  day  during  hatching  season, 
feed  my  Pan-a-ce-a  regularly. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan#-ce-a  is  the  result  of  my  successful  poultry  experi- 
ence and  scientific  research  in  poultry  culture — there  is  no  guesswork 
about  it.    Ingredients  printed  on  every  package.    Now  listen  to  this  : 

jj^f  *  So  sure  am  1  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  make  your 
poultry  healthy,  make  your  hens  lay.  and  help  your  chicks  grow 
that  I  have  told  my  dealer  in  your  town  to  supply  you  with 

-^^— «»  enough  lor  your  Hock,  and  II  It  doesn't  do  as  I  say,  return  the 

£Jsmf^  empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 

Sold  only  by  reliable  dealers  whom  you  know — never  peddled.  1)4  lbs., 
35c;  5  lbs.,  85c;  25-lb.  pail,  $3.50  (duty  paid). 

Send  for  my  free  book  thai  tells  all  about  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK      -      Ashland,  Ohio 


The  Battlefields 
of  Europe 


with  their  daily  toll  of  thousands 
of  human  lives  to  gratify  the  in- 
sane ambition  of  one  man,  present 
a  fearful  spectacle  to  an  amazed 
world.  Yet  we  believe  our  quarrel 
just — we  cannot  think  the  conflict 
could  have  been  avoided. 

But  there  is  another  daily  round 
of  strife  in  every  country  and  in 
every  clime  —  a  perpetual  war 
against  disease  in  which  most  of  us 
neglect  to  use  the  weapons  avail- 
able. 

In  every  walk  of  life,  folks  are 
or'lv  able  to  ward  off  disease,  and 
fulhl  their  daily  tasks,  if  their 
stomachs  are  sound  and  in  perfect 
working  condition. 

Chronic  indigestion  and  bilious- 
ness, to  say  nothing  of  more  seri- 
ous illnesses,  follow  in  the  wake 
of  over-eating,  lack  of  exercise, 
inattention  to  dietary  or  too  close 
application  to  business. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  cor- 
rect every  error  in  digestion,  tune 
the  stomach  up  to  the  concert 
pitch,  drive  off  the  threatening 
sickness  and  make  life  really  worth 
while. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  are 
compounded  from  pure  ingredients 
that  are  known  to  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  on  the  system,  —  they 
restore  an  even  flow  of  bile,  and 
by  acting  gently  on  the  intestines, 
relieve  constipation. 

An  old  and  tried  remedy  that 
should  be  kept  handy  in  every 
home. 


Price  25  cents  at  your  Dealer's. 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ont. 


WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR andBROODER  ,V<Sr-*1322 


130  Egg 

incubator 

130 Chick  Brooder 

BOTH   FOR 


and  Duty 
PAID 


If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $13.90  and  we  pay  all  freight  and 
duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.,,  We  have  branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg, 
Maj,  and  Toronto,  Ont.    Orders  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  B.  R.  station. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and 
>ilers,  self-regulating.    Nursery  under  egg  tray.    Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  cli- 
ate.    Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg  testers 
-ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.  Ten  year  guarantee— 30  days  trial.  Incubators  fin- 
ished in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  California  Redwood  lumber  used— not 
Pointed  to  cover  inferior  material.    If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others,  we 
feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this— you'll  save  money— It  pays  to  invest- 
igate before  you  buy.  Remember  our  price  of  (13.90  is  for  both  Incubator  and  Brooder  and  cov- 
ers freight  and  duty  charges.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time. 

WISCONSIN    INCUBATOR  CO.       Box  176 


r height  and 
DUTY  PAID 


Write  Us  Today  -Don't  Delay 
RACINE,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 
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PALMOLIVE 

ie  cE)ream  of  East  (fenerations^ 


'Non '  the  women  of  a //ages  v  vuld 
em  )  the  modern  n  on/an  could  the)'1 
knoh '  the  privilege  she  enjoys  of 
'Palm  and  Olii  e  oils  perfect 'lv 
blended  in  PALMOLIVE  SOAR 

E/w  ancient  Egyptians  and  the 
luxury loving  Greeks  and 'Romans 
knew  no  such  toilet  convenience, 
but  used  theirfavoriteTalm  and  Olive 
oils  in  the  crude  natural  state. 

These  beautiful  women  of  bygone 
days  would  have  reveled  in  theperfeet 
cleansing  PALMOLIVE  lather  and 
joined  the  fortunate  modern  woman 
inextollingPMMOim  SOAP 


PALMOLIVE  lathers 
instantly  whether  the  water  is 
hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold,and  is 
extremely  economical  in  use. 

Especially  desirable/or  babies, 
naturally  following  their  first  bath 
of  olive  oil.  Tor  sale  everywhere. 

Threefold  Sample  Offer  — 
Libera/ cake  of  'PALMOLIVE, 
bottle  of  Shampoo  and  tube 
of  Cream,  packed  in  a  neat 
satnple  package,  all  mailed  on 
receipt  of  five  two-cent  stamps. 
B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  CO..  Limited 

155- 157  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

American  Addrers:  B   J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  Inc. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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PATroOTISM«dPR0DUCTION 
Pin  Your  Faith  to  Live  Stock 


The  one  outstanding  feature  of  the  world's  farming  is  that  there  will  soon  be  a  great  shortage 
of  meat  supplies.  Save  your  breeding  stock.  They  are  to-day  Canada's  most  valuable  asset.  If  you 
sacrifice  your  breeding  stock  now,  you  will  regret  it  in  the  near  future.  Plan  to  increase  your  live 
stock.  Europe  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Canada,  will  pay  higher  prices  for  beef,  mutton,  and 
bacon,  in  the  very  near  future.  Remember  that  live  stock  is  the  only  true  basis  of  economic  and 
profitable  farming.  The  more  grain  you  grow,  the  more  stock  you  can  carry.  The  more  stock  you 
keep,  the  more  fertilizer  for  your  fields.     Mixed  farming  is  real  farming,  not  speculating. 


Study  this  table,  which  was  pre- 
pared before  the  war.  Only  one  coun- 
try increased  its  cattle  more 
than  its  people  in  the  past  ten 
years.  And,  in  it  (Australia) 
in  1914  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous loss  of  live  stock 
through  an  unprecedented 
drought — a  fact  which  the 
table  does  not  show.  Do  you 
need  any  stronger  argument 
than  this  table  that  there  is 


BEEF 


Population 
Country  Increase 

Since  1900 

France 2% 

Germany 16% 

United  Kingdom. .  10% 

Austria-Hungary .  10% 

European  Russia.  14% 

Canada  34% 

Argentine 40% 

Australia 18% 

New  Zealand  ....  30% 

United  States  .  .  24% 


Cattle 
Increase  Decrease 
Since  1900 

2%  

4%  

4%  

2%  


17% 

40% 
16% 


12% 


6% 


30% 


bound  to  be  an  increasing  demand 
for  beef?    Add  to  this  condition,  the 


destruction  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds, 
breeding  and  young  stock  included, 
in  the  war  zones.  The  war 
has  merely  hastened  the  meat 
shortage  of  the  world.  When 
it  is  over,  the  farmer  with 
live  stock  will  continue  to 
profit  in  the  world's  markets, 
and,  in  addition  to  having 
helped  feed  our  soldiers  at 
the  front,  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reap  a  further  reward 


for  having  stayed  with  the  live  stock 
industry. 


SHEEP. 

Canadian  farmers  have  been  los- 
ing great  opportunities  in  sheep 
raising  and  sheep  feeding.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sheep  have 
been  slaughtered  to  provide  winter 
clothing  for  the  soldiers  of  the  dif- 
ferent armies.  Australia's  losses, 
through  drought  in  1914,  were  very 
heavy.  Canada  has  been  import- 
ing frozen  mutton  from  New  Zea- 
land. In  view  of  these  conditions, 
wool  and  mutton  should  prove  very 
profitable  for  Canadian  sheep  rais- 
ers during  the  next  few  years. 

SWINE. 

Through  the  indiscriminate  sale 
of  swine  in  the  Canadian  West  in 
the  past  three  months,  the  supply 
in  1915  promises  to  be  little  more 
than  half  of  1914.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  British  soldier  is 
allowed  %  lb.  of  bacon  per  day, 
and  that  sausage  is  the  principal 
meat  food  of  the  German  soldier, 
and  you  will  understand  the  out- 
look  for    the    future.      Those   who 


stay  steadily  with  swine,  year  in 
and  year  out,  make  money.  Those 
who  rush  in  and  rush  out,  gener- 
ally lose  money.  "Buy  when  others 
are  selling,  sell  when  others  are 
buying,"  applies  to  live  stock  as 
well  as  to  Wall  Street  stocks. 

DAIRY. 

Milch  cows  increased  in  Canada 
from  2,408,677  in  1901  to  2,594,179 
in  1911.  This  increase  did  not 
amount  to  8%  and  was  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  population  in- 
crease of  Canada.  At  the  same 
time,  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  milk  by  Canadians  increased 
30%.  Is  there  any  wonder  we  had 
to  import  7,000,000  lbs.  of  butter 
from  New  Zealand? 

The  exports  of  Canadian  cheese 
have  been  steadily  declining  for 
ten  years.  Look  at  the  market 
prices  to-day.  Do  they  not  suggest 
the  advantage  of  increased  produc- 
tion? 

Through  cow-testing,  selection 
and  better  feeding,  the  average  an- 


nual production  per  cow  in  Canada 
did  increase  from  2,850  lbs.  per 
cow  in  1901  to  3,805  lbs.  in  1911, 
but  this  is  only  a  beginning.  Last 
year  one  cow  in  Canada  produced 
26,000  lbs. 

The  dairymen  of  Denmark  who 
supply  Great  Britain  with  butter 
and  bacon  are  not  satisfied  unless 
their  herds  average  10,000  lbs.  per 
cow.  Let  Canadian  dairymen  work 
to  increase  the  productiveness  of 
the  milch  cow.  Breed  for  milk. 
Test  your  cows.  Save  your  calves. 
Select  your  milkers.  Feed  for 
yield.  Read  the  Agricultural 
papers  and  Government  reports 
and  bulletins  on  dairying. 

CONFERENCES. 

Now  that  you  have  attended  the 
Conferences,  or  have  read  about 
them,  get  together  and  talk  things 
over.  Also  write  to  the  Publica- 
tions Branch,  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  for 
bulletins  and  reports  on  live  stock 
and    dairying. 


Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture 


Ottawa, 


Canada 
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Yes,  Five  Roses  makes  dainty \ 
digestible  doughnuts 

Crisp  and  tender,  light  and  free  from  grease — the  kind  the  children  look  back  upon 
and  look  forward  to  so  longingly.  Let  FIVE  ROSES  accustom  your  folks  to  quality 
in  fried  cakes. 

No  common  flour  has  that  exclusive  knack  of  producing  just  the  right  kind  of  dough  that  tastes  like  nuts,  that 
bobs  deliciously  in  the  deep,  sizzling  fat. 
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Five  Roses 
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FLOUR 


For  Breads — Cakes 
Puddings — Pastries 


Your  favourite  recipe  and  FIVE  ROSES  will  never  in 
the  world  disturb  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Because  FIVE  ROSES  is  so  sturdy  and  glutinous  that 
it  resists  the  absorption  of  fat.  Plunged  into  the  hot 
lard,  the  plump,  well-cut  cakes  crisp  at  once  and  seal 
the  dough  against  penetration  with  the  crustiest  brown 
coat  imaginable. 

Then  the  spicy,  tender  centre  bakes  to  a  light,  soft 
texture  without  greasiness  or  sogginess. 

That  is  why  FIVE  ROSES  makes  fried  cakes  not  only 
delightful,  but  delightfully  wholesome. 

Just  use  your  favourite  recipe  and  leave  the  rest  to 
FIVE  ROSES.  It  is  so  well  liked  that  almost  a 
million  mothers  will  use  no  other  flour  for  all  their 
baking. 

Make  Better  Fried  Cakes — Send 
for  the  FIVE  ROSES  Cook  Book 


A  whole  chapter  on  fried  cakes  in  this 
famous  book.  Besides  almost  a  thousand 
tested  recipes  for  home  baking.  Send  5 
two-cent  stamps  for  postage  to  Dept.  F, 
LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  MILLING  CO., 
LIMITED.  MONTREAL. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  TALK 

The  man  who  lives  in  his  own  nar- 
row circle  becomes  cluttered  with  man- 
nerisms. He  can  never  hope  to  lead. 
His  business  resembles  those  who  fol- 
low the  army  on  the  march,  busy 
dissecting  the  dead., 

The  one  who  leads  is  he  who  Is 
drumming  in  front.  New  ideas  are 
forced  into  bis  service.  Vigilance  holds 
him  on  the  observation  line,  ready  for 
any   surprise. 

To  enable  farmers  to  forge  ahead  in 
their  several  spheres,  is  the  high  aim 
of  The  Farmer's  Magazine.  The  latest 
ideas  from  every  source  are  marshalled 
here  for  easy  assimilation  by  the  man 
on  the  soil.  No  farm  is  too  poor  to 
furnish  some  useful  idea.  No  business 
is  too  insignificant  to  be  overlooked. 

The  man  on  Vancouver  Island  clear- 
ing $2  net  from  a  little  white  hen,  or 
the  man  turning  barren  soil  in  Nova 
Scotia  into  100  bushel  oat  yields,  or 
the  pioneer  in  Beaver  Lodge  battling 
with  varieties  to  withstand  the  whip- 
ping of  the  winds,  or  the  young  enthusi- 
ast in  Ontario's  old  soils  who  coaxes  dol- 
lars and  delights  from  a  water-logged 
farm — in  all  these  carry  the  spell  to 
the  one  who  believes  farming  is  the 
greatest    profession    under    the   sun. 

And  These  Believe  It : 
Lawrencetown,  N.S., 

March  15,  1915. 
"You  are  putting  up  a  pretty  good 

magazine.     Mrs.  is  particularly 

pleased  with  the  talks  by   Genevieve 
and  Ethel  M.  Chapman." 

—M.  J.  R. 

Malakwa,  B.C.,  March  3,  1915. 
"I  thoroughly  enjoy  the  MacLean 
Publications  for  they  are  reliable.  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  farming  with- 
out horses  as  farming  without  The 
Farmer's  Magazine." 

C.  0.  M. 

Welland  Port,  Ont.,  March  13,  '15. 
"I  have  received  so  much  help  from 
The  Farmer's  Magazine  that  I  must 
thank  you  for  the  good  work  you  are 
doing.  I  get  ideas  from  every  issue. 
I  enclose  some  questions  which  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  answer  if 
I  am  not  troubling  you  too  much." 
—Mrs.  J.  K.  M. 

Saskatchewan,  March  1,  1915. 
"As  a  woman  reader  of  The  Farm- 
er's Magazine,  I  may  say  that  I  Have 
received    most    valuable    aid    in    our 
Women's  Club." 

— Mrs.  G.  J.  A. 

Service  is  the  Only  Excuse 

The  man  or  the  journal  that  will  live 
now  is  the  one  that  gives  true  service. 
In  our  contents  page,  this  feature  of 
service  occupies  first  place.  We  want 
to  hold  our  every  assistance  to  our 
readers  where  information  is  desired  or 
articles  of  a  certain  type  demanded. 
Let  us  hear  from  you. 

The  contents  of  this  April  issue 
cover  a  wide  range,  and  each  article 
will  be  of  service  to  some  one.  Keep 
the   issues   on    file   for  future   reference. 

In  May,  there  is  in  preparation  a 
score  or  more  of  special  subjects  by 
expert  writers,  many  of  whom  are  do- 
ing things  on  the  farm.  Staff  articles 
cover    a    wide    range.. 

Accept  our  invitation  to  write  the 
editors   frequently. 
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Always  No.  1  and  Reliable 


The  Chas.  May  Celery  Farm  Company 

MALAKWA,  B.  C. 
The  Home  of  High-Grade  Celery 


2nd  Prize.  Celery.  Revelstoke,  B.  C,  1912 

1st  Prize,  Celery,  Revelstoke,  B.  C,  19'3 

1st  Prize,  Celery.  New  Westminster,  B.  C„  1913 

No  Exhibitions,  J9  4 


The  Editor, 

Farmer's  Magazine,   Toronto 


CHAS.  MAY,   Manager 


Dear  Sir: 

I  am  greatly  struck  on  MacLean's  publications  as 
they  are  always  No.  1  and  reliable.  The  Farmer's 
Magazine  is,  I  consider,  far  and  away  the  best  in 
Canada.  Times  are  hard,  and  I  am  now  cutting  off 
many  of  my  farm  papers,  but  I  would  just  as  soon 
think  of  farming  without  horses  a.s  farming  without 
The  Farmer's  Magazine. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  C.  MAY. 


This  letter  voices  the  sentiments  of  numerous  readers  of  The 
Farmer's  Magazine,  and  is  only  one  of  the  many  received. 

For  28  years  The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.  have  been  pub- 
lishing Class  and  Trade  Journals.  A  large  staff  of  editorial 
writers  is  maintained  to  edit  14  papers.  These  editors  are 
specialists  in  their  respective  fields  and  are  at  the  service  of 
every  subscriber  to  a  MacLean  Publication. 

It  is  this  service  that  places  The  Farmer's  Magazine  high  in 
the  estimation  of  its  readers. 

A  publication  held  in  such  esteem  by  its 
readers  is  equally  valuable  to  advertisers. 
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It's  the  Roof  that  Makes 
or  Mars  Your  Barn 


Rpraiico       me  ro°^  's   no*  watert'ght  no  matter  how 

\\ell   built  the  rest  of  the  barn   may  be,  your 

leaky  roof  will  fquickly  ruin  anything  you  may  have  stored  under  it.    A 

"Pedlarized  "  'roof  of  "George  "  Galvanized  Steel  Shingles  is  the  best  roofing 

that   53  years'  experience  has    taught  us  how  to  make.       Not  only  is  such  a  roof 

absolutely  watertight,   but  the  fluting   gives  it  exceptional  strength  as   well  as  maki  ig  it 

the   handsomest  roof  you  can  buy. 

Pedlar's  "  GEORGE  "  Shingle 


is  guaranteed  rainproof  on  any 
roof  having  a  fall  of  3  inches  or 
more,  to  the  foot.  Each  shingle 
has  a  hook-like  flange  along  the 
top  and  bottom  edges.  The  top 
flange  is  on  the  outside,  and  the 
bottom  flange  underneath  the 
shingle.  As  the  shingles  are 
laid,  these  flanges  intermesh,  and 
the  self-draining  side  locks  seal  up 

the  side  se  ms,  making  the  roof  one 
continuous  sheet  of  steel,  and  a  perfect 
watershed. 


No  rain  can  get  in  between  the 
shingles,  because  the  side-locks 
are  sealed  top  and  bottom,  as 
shown  by  the  illustrations  inset 
below.  Note  the  top  flange  which 
seals  up  the  gutter,  and  the  long 
nailing  flange  which  extends  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shngle.  These 
features  render  the  roof  absolutely 
proof  against  driving  snow  or  rain. 
George"  Shingle  is  24  in.  x 
in  size  and  25  shingles  will  cover 


F  A  K  M  K  K  'S    M  A  G  A  Z  I  NK 


The  Tire  That  Won  Its  Way 

Protects  Thousands  of  Canadian  Users 


There  are  two  kinds  of  leadership:  One  is 
merely  nominal — conferred  on  untried  quality; 
the  other  is  the  natural  result  of  universally 
recognized  merit,  won  and  proven  through  actual 
performance. 

And  the  latter  way  is  the  way  by  which 
Goodyear  tires  have  come  to  hold  first  place  in 
tiredom — they  have  won  on  demonstrated  merit. 

Back  of  their  reliability  is  serviceability.  Back 
of  that  are  master  methods  and  equipment.  Back 
of  these  again  is  the  knowledge  so 'vital  to  tire 
perfection. 

True  Balance 

Every  part  of  a  Goodyear  tire  bears  an  exact 
relation  to  every  other  part.  That  is  why 
Goodyears  have  won  their  name  as  the  well- 
balanced  tires.  The  fabric  used  must  be  of  an 
exact  weight,  quality  and  strength,  as  demon- 
strated by  thousands  of  Goodyears  through 
years  of  actual  service,  as  well  as  by  endless 
laboratory  tests.  The  rubber  must  be  of  high- 
est quality.  The  tread  must  be  built  in  true 
proportion  to  the  "carcass."  For  the  tread  to 
out-balance  the  carcass  would  be  as  unsatisfactory 
as  a  half-inch  sole  on  a  patent  leather  shoe. 

And  all  this  means  service  and  economy  for 
users.  Tires  can  be  made 
more  costly,  but  they  can- 
not be  made  better.  Extra 
cost  usually  means  the  over- 
development of  some  one 
part,  which  must  be  discard- 
ed with  the  rest  of  the  tire 
when  the  tire  gives  out 
elsewhere. 


GOOD/PYEAR 

^  MAD^tff  CANADA 
Fortified  Tires 

With  All- Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


Needless  Troubles 

And,  with  their  qualities  of  true  balance, 
Goodyear  Fortified  tires  offer  four  exclusive 
features  which  combat  four  major  tire  troubles: 

Riml-Cuts  are  utterly  needless.  Fortified  tires 
prohibit  them  by  a  method  which  we  control. 

Blowouts — those  countless  blowouts  due  to 
wrinkled  fabric — are  avoided  by  our  exclusive 
"On-Air"  cure. 

Loose  treads  are  combated  —  reduced  60  per 
cent. — by  the  large  rubber  rivets  we  alone  create. 

Punctures  and  skidding  are  best  met  by  our 
double-thick  All-Weather  tread. 

Tire  Protection 

In  these  ways  Goodyears  are  protecting  thou- 
sands of  Canadian  motorists  from  added  tire 
expense,  and  after  trouble. 

If  you  have  not  yet  used  them,  you  are  surely 
coming  to  them.  Now — with  muddy  spring  days 
at  hand — get  them  with  All-Weather  treads. 
You  never  saw  an  anti-skid  so  sharp,  so  tough. 
so  enduring,  so  resistless. 

Also  get  them  because 
they  are  made  in  Canada  — 
at  our  Bowman  ville,  On- 
tario, factory,  where  every 
standard  and  method  are 
strictly  Goodyear.  You  can 
pay  more,  but  your  money 
can't  buy  more  than  Good- 
years  offer. 


THE    GOODYEAR    TIRE    &    RUBBER    COMPANY    OF    CANADA,    LIMITED 

MAKERS  OF  GOODYEAR  CARRIAGE  TIRES 
HEAD  OFFICE:  TORONTO,  ONT.  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  FACTORY:  BOWMANV1LLE,  ONT. 
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Taming  a  Water-logged  Farm 

How  T.  E.  Martin  Made  Good  on  a  Poor  Farm  Over  a  Host  of  Troubles  and 
is  Now  Making  7  per  cent,  on  $10,000  Investment. 


TE.  MARTIN  is  a  master-farmer. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  paid  $5,000 
•  for  a  fifty-seven-acre  farm  which 
was  an  eye-sore.  The  place  was  worse 
than  run-down.  It  was  unkempt,  loafing, 
neglected  and  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse. 
To-day  the  farm  is  a  bread-winner  of  the 
best  variety.  Annually  its  cash  crops  sell 
for  over  $3,000,  while  it  also  yields  a  good 
living  for  the  Martin  family.  As  regards 
equipment,  arrangement,  rotation,  busi- 
ness organization  and  management  the 
farm  is  a  model.  Martin,  master-farmer 
has  wrought  the  change.  This  is  how  he 
did  it. 

Of  country  rearing,  Martin  yearned  to 
be  a  mechanical  engineer.  He  was  tired  of 
the  country.  He  wanted  to  live  in  the  city. 
Circumstances,  however,  forced  him  to 
pursue  farming  as  a  business.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  began  farming.  He  gave  a 
mortgage  of  $3,000  on  his  farm  when  he 
bought  the  place.  He  borrowed  $250  with 
which  to  purchase  equipment  and  he  gave 
a  note  for  three  cows  which  he  bought. 
The  buildings  on  his  farm  were  fairly 
good  but  the  fences  were  poor  and  about 
fifteen  acres  consisted  of  waste  land  and 
swamp.  "Crazy  Martin"  he  was  called 
by  the  countryside  for  buying  such  a 
place. 

Martin  could  hardly 
have  started  farming  un- 
der a  greater  handicap 
had  he  tried.  For  the 
first  six  years  he  battled 
with  debts,  poor  crops, 
1  o  w  markets,  stumps, 
swamp  land,  leaky  fences 
and  impoverished  fields. 
The  farm  income  barely 
paid  the  expenses  and  in- 
terest on  the  borrowed 
money.  The  butter  and 
egg  money  supplied  the 
groceries  and  household 
necessities.  The  prices  of 
farm  produce  were  low. 
Potatoes  sold  as  low  as 
eight  cents  a  bushel, 
wheat     for     forty-eight  i-™0  bushels 


By  George  H.  Dacy 


About   half   the   farm   consisted   of  waste   land 
and    swamp. 


TJifire  is  nothing  in  farm  life  that  merits  our 
approbation  more,  than  the  young  man  who 
goes  at  a  difficult  proposition,  even  in  the  face 
of  neighborhood  derision,  and  brings  success 
out  of  the  bad  looking  affair,  by  his  sheer  en- 
thusiasm and  uise  practical  planning.  There 
are  such  opportunities  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 
Young  men  icith  vision,  grit  and  stick-to-it-ive- 
ness  can  make  happy  homes  and  secure  enough 
of  a  competence  before  they  are  fifty,  out  of  the 
discarded  acres  in  their  own  vicinity.  This 
man's  success  is  like  wine  in  the  veins. 
Read  it  and  let  your  boys  read  it.  Above  all, 
encourage   ideas.  — Editor. 


of  potatoes  are  dug,  picked  and  hauled  to  market  in  one  day. 
farm   sells   about   $2,100   worth   of   potatoes   annually. 


cents,  rye  for  thirty-two  cents,  eggs  for 
ten  cents  a  dozen,  butter  for  thirteen 
cents  a  pound  and  lard  for  six  cents  a 
pound.  Martin  was  a*  Spartan.  He  pos- 
sessed the  courage  of  a  pioneer.  Gamely 
he  stuck  to  his  job  of  improving  his  poor 
farm. 

In  the  winter  and  at  odd  times  he  built 
new  fences,  cleared  neglected  fields,  pulled 
stumps  and  dug  drainage  ditches.  He 
practised  a  rotation  of  wheat,  clover  and 
timothy,  fodder  corn,  potatoes  and  buck- 
wheat. Ultimately  he  reduced  his  rotation 
to  wheat,  clover  and  potatoes.  As  soon  as 
he  had  cleaned  up  the  farm  and  got  it 
looking  sightly  he  divided  it  into  three 
large  fields  of  about  eighteen  acres  apiece. 
The  second  year  he  was  on  the  farm  he 
put  in  two  miles  of  tile  drain  even  though 
he  had  to  borrow  money  to  do  it.  The  next 
year  he  installed  two  more  miles  of  tile. 
The  next  season  the  crops  failed  and  no 
tiling  could  be  done.  However,  when  he 
was  able  to  do  so  Martin  annually  drained 
more  land  until  finally  he  had  tamed  all 
the  waterlogged  fields  on  the  place.  To- 
day there  are  ten  miles  of  tile  drain  on  the 
farm  which  was  installed  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500.  As  high  as  325  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre,  45  bushels  of  wheat  and  four 
tons  of  clover  hay  have 
been  harvested  from  the 
worst  of  this  reclaimed 
land. 

WHEAT,  CLOVER  AND 
POTATOES. 

The  rotation  of  wheat, 
clover  and  potatoes  pro- 
vides two  cash  crops  and 
one  fertilizing  crop  with- 
in a  period  of  three 
years.  Only  one  objec- 
tion to  this  crop  sequence 
is  apparent  and  that  is 
that  occasionally  the  po- 
tato harvest  is  so  late 
that  the  wheat  doesn't 
make  sufficient  growth  to 
weather  the  winter  in 
good    shape    and    conse- 
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How    the  farm   looked   after   the   wheat,   clover 
practised  ten  years. 


quently  the  yield  is  reduced.  The  clover 
is  broad-cast  during  the  spring  and  har- 
rowed in  on  the  wheat.  The  first  crop  of 
clover  is  cut  for  hay  yielding  from  two  to 
four  tons  per  acre  while  the  second  crop 
is  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure. 

After  the  potato  crop  is  harvested  the 
vines  are  raked  up  and  burned  and  the 
field  is  disked  and  then  harrowed  with  a 
spring- tooth  harrow  to  level  it.  The  wheat 
is  sown  in  a  disk  drill,  the  sowing  being 
done  at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing 
winds  in  order  that  the  rows  may  catch 
and  hold  the  snow.  The  crop  is  threshed 
from  the  shock,  the  straw  being  stacked  in 
the  field  and  the  grain  hauled  to  the  barn. 
All  the  straw  which  is  not  needed  for 
bedding  three  cows  and  four  horses  is 
spread  over  the  hay  stubble  in  the  fall 
and  plowed  under  for  potatoes.  The 
wheat  yield  for  the  last  twelve  years  has 
averaged  25  3-5  bushels.  One  season  an 
eighteen-acre  field  made  forty-five  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

Two  quarts  of  timothy  per  acre  are 
sown  with  the  wheat.  About  seventeen 
pounds  of  clover  per  acre  are  sown  in  the 
spring.  Gradually  alfalfa  is  being  used 
with  the  clover,  the  ultimate  purpose  be- 
ing to  substitute  alfalfa  for  clover  in  the 
rotation.  Last  year  one  part  of  clover  to 
three  parts  of  alfalfa  was  sown.  Former- 
ly the  seed  was  sown  during  the  late 
winter  on  the  honey-combed  soil  but  it 
was  ascertained  that  much  seed  was 
wasted  and  did  not  germinate  so  that  the 
seeding  has  been  deferred  until  April  and 
the  seed  is  now  harrowed  in.  After  wheat 
harvest  the  stubble  is  clipped  about  three 
or  four  inches  high  with  the  mower  so  that 
the  young  clover  plants  will  get  a  chance 
to  grow.  Occasionally  when  the  clover 
crop  is  especially  large  about  $100  worth 
of  hay  will  be  sold. 

EVEN   STRAW   IS   MANURE. 

In  the  fall  the  thin  portions  of  the 
clover  field  are  manured,  the  straw  is 
distributed  over  the  field  and  it  is  plowed 
under.  The  field  is  thoroughly  harrowed 
in  the  spring  and  about  1,200  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  complete  fertilizer  are  drilled  in. 
An  additional  four  or  five  hundred  pounds 
of  fertilizer  are  applied  when  the  potatoes 
are  planted.  Each  year  the  fields  are 
growing  richer  and  less  commercial  fer- 
tilizer is  used.  Continuous  cultivation  and 
weeding,  both  by  hand  and  machinery,  are 
practised  in  the  potato  field.   The  crop  is 


potato    rotation    had    been 


sprayed 
with  Bor- 
deaux mix- 
ture and 
Paris  green, 
six  or  seven 
applications 
being  made 
during  the 
growing 
season. 

Mr.  Mar- 
tin ran  a 
spr  a  ying 
test  and 
found  that 
unsprayed 
potatoes 
p  r  oduced 
137  bushels  per  acre  as  compared  with 
240  bushels  per  acre  from  the  sprayed 
potatoes.  The  total  cost  of  spraying 
amounted  to  $13  per  acre.  In  a  word  sys- 
tematic spraying  yields  Mr.  Martin  just 
$878.40  more  potatoes  than  he  would  har- 
vest if  he  did  not  practise  spraying  in  his 
eighteen-acre  field.  A  mechanical  digger 
is  used  in  harvesting  the  crop,  twelve  to 
fifteen  pickers  following  the  machine. 
From  1,200  to  1,500  bushels  daily  are  dug, 
picked  and  hauled  on  the  Martin  farm. 
The  house  cellar  accommodates  2,500 
bushels  while  the  balance  is  stored  in 
the  barn. 

BIG  POTATO  RETURNS. 

Mr.  Martin's  average  net  profit  on  his 
potato  crop  is  $39.33  per  acre  or  fourteen 
cents  per  bushel.  All  the  expenses  of  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  the  crop  in  addition 
to  six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  investment 
and  »ix  per  cent,  charge  for  use  of  the 
equipment  are  charged  against  the  crop. 
During  the  first  ten  years  the  crop  aver- 
aged 132  bushels  per  acre  while  during 
the  last  decade  the  yield  has  been  282 
bushels  per  acre.  The  average  crop  for 
the  twenty  years  has  been  197  bushels 
per  acre. 

This  farm  is  being  improved  without 
the  maintenance  of  much  livestock,  only 
seven  head  of  horses  and  cattle  being  kept. 
The  Jersey  cows  are  stall  fed  on  clover 
hay  and  twice  daily  receive  five  quarts  of 
bran  and  cornmeal  except  during  the  sum- 
mer.  They  receive  beets  twice  daily  dur- 


ing the  winter,  two  or  three  hundred 
bushels  of  beets  being  grown  for  this  pur- 
pose. During  the  summer  the  cows  are 
tethered  along  the  roadside  or  in  part  of 
the  meadow.  The  four  horses  average 
1,300  pounds  in  weight  and  are  daily  fed 
six  quarts  of  oats  and  clover  hay  during 
the  working  season  while  in  the  winter 
they  receive  only  clover  hay. 

LABOR  BILL  IS  $600  PER  YEAR. 

Two  men  perform  all  the  work  on  this 
farm  except  at  harvest  time  when  extra 
help  by  the  day  is  required.  The  labor  bill 
amounts  to  about  $600  a  year.  This  farm 
is  noteworthy  not  only  because  it  is  a 
provident  wage-earner  but  also  because 
the  place  is  homelike ;  the  house  is  modern 
and     equipped     with     up-to-date     con- 
veniences..   Furthermore,  the  farm  is  an- 
nually becoming  more  valuable  and  is  pro- 
ducing better  crops.   During  the  first  ten 
years  the  average  total  receipts  per  year 
were    $1,094.40    distributed    as    follows: 
Potatoes,    $861.52;    wheat,    $73.37;    hay, 
$17.62;  butter  and  eggs,  $76.83;  miscel- 
laneous, $65.06.    For  the  next  ten  years 
the  average  annual  income  was  $2,786.33. 
The  potatoes  brought  in  $2,115.82;  wheat, 
$258.53;   hay,   $60.61;   butter   and  eggs, 
$71.94,  and  miscellaneous,  $279.43.   Com- 
paring the  incomes  of  the  first  decade 
with  those  of  the  second  era  we  find  that 
the  potato  income  increased  145  per  cent., 
the  wheat  income  252  per  cent.,  and  the 
total  income  155  per  cent.   Are  not  these 
figures     strikingly     significant     of     the 
marked  improvement  of  the  farm  attend- 
ant on  the  practice  of  a  good  rotation, 
clever  management  and  business  methods 
of  farming?  During  the  first  ten  years  the 
average    annual    expenses    amounted    to 
$880,  while  during  the  last  decade  they 
have  totaled   $1,775,   distributed  in   this 
way;  labor  $600,  seed  $75,  feed  $200,  fer- 
tilizer   $500,    taxes    and    insurance    $40, 
spraying  material  $110,  depreciation  and 
repairs  $150,  miscellaneous  $100.   During 
the  second  ten  years  the  owner's  annual 
profit  was  $796.93  greater  each  year  than 
it  was  the  first  decade. 

When  the  owner  began  farming  he  was 

about  $3,500  in  debt.   He  has  paid  off  his 

indebtedness  and   in   addition  has  spent 

$2,500  in  draining  his  land.    He  has  im- 

Continued  on  Page  71. 


The  farm  now  yields  about  $3,000  worth  of  marketable  products,  besides  giving  the  family 
a  living  with  good  surroundings. 


Where  Chickens  Scratch  Gold 

A  Hen  Has  no  Right  to  Roost  on  This  Farm  Unless  She  Can  Assure  a  Profit  of 

$2  Per  Year. 


The  hatchery  where  10,200  eggs  are  hatched  every  three  weeks. 


TEN  or  fifteen  acres  of  land  on  Van- 
couver Island  are  quite  sufficient 
for  a  paying  poultry  farm.  In 
selecting  a  place  the  only  caution  needed 
is  to  see  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
is  easily  obtainable.  The  favorite  way  of 
starting  is  by  purchasing  day-old  chicks, 
as  these  can  be  sent  safely  over  long  dis- 
tances and  arrive  in  good  condition.  This 
is  due  to  the  chick  absorbing  the  yolk  of 
the  egg  at  hatching  time,  which  nourishes 
it  for  two  or  three  days.  Of  course 
brooder  arrangements  must  be  made  pre- 
viously, either  by  putting  up  a  brooder 
house,  or  by  purchasing  brooders. 

The  cost  of  feed  per  bird  runs  from 
$1.75  tp  $2  per  year,  and  the  value  of 
the  market  eggs  produced  per  bird,  from 
S4  to  $4.50  per  pullet  for  the  season's 
laying.  These  figures  are  the  averages 
for  several  years,  but  do  not  include  the 
present  abnormal  condition  of  affairs  with 
the  very  high  prices  of  feed,  which  will 
cause  less  profit  than  usual  to  be  realized 
by  the  poultryman  especially  the  man  who 
produces  market  eggs  exclusively. 

On  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  owned  and 
managed  by  L.  F.  Solly  of  Westholme, 
the  feeding  expenses  have  always  been 
under  $2  per  bird,  per  annum,  and  the 
value  of  the  egg  production  well  over  $4, 
and  this  result  with  large  flocks  and  an 
egg  production  this  past  year  of  close  on 
200,000  eggs. 

The  man  who  has  made  good  under  the 
handicap  of  'make  good  or  go  under'  is 
the  man  from  whom  the  beginner  can 
learn  the  most.    Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Solly. 

Poultry  farming  is  a  business  that  must 
be  handled  systematically,  and  happy- 
go-lucky  methods  always  fail.  The  busi- 
ness must  be  understood,  and  the  numer- 
ous details  attended  to  thoroughly. 

For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  go  slowly 
in  starting,  or  costly  mistakes  will  be 
made,  and  the  poultry  business  condemned 
as  a  fake.  Whereas,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, and  a  liking  for  the  business,  there 
is  no  business   under  the  sun   that  will 


Some  man,  who  has  become  disgusted  wflth 
his  flock  of  hens  during  the  past  winter,  be- 
cause they  have  not  laid  enough  eggs,  when 
feed  was  so  dear,  has  perhaps,  like  David  of 
old,  accused  them  all  of  being  liars  and  sold 
the  outfit.  In  justification  of  this  action,  he 
will  tell  his  neighbor,  that  hens  don't  pay. 

Against  this  roe  want  to  register  a  decisive 
negative.  Hens  do  pay.  And  pay  well.  This 
story  from  Vancouver  Island,  was  made  at  the 
request  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine,  in  order 
to  get  out  the  facts  about  the  case.  The  writer 
has  told  his  story  in  a  way  that  must  bring 
conviction  to  every  honest  reader.  Here  again, 
as  in  other  departments  of  farm  endeavor,  you 
must  have  a  man  behind  the  clothes  that  do 
the  work.  — Editor. 


yield  more     pleasure     and  profit     to  the 
owner. 

GOOD  STOCK  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

From  $4,000  to  $6,000  capital  will  be 
employed  in  the  business  after  a  start  has 
been  made  successfully.  The  man  about  to 
embark  in  the  business  with  no  previous 


By  T.  W.  PALMER 

experience  would  do  well  to  begin  with  a 
few  birds  for  a  couple  or  three  years,  and 
the  experience  gained  in  this  time  will 
prove  invaluable  in  his  future  work. 

The  following  estimate  of  equipment  is 
for  the  man  with  some  experience,  and 
who  has  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  capital  at 
his  command. 

Ten  acres  (5  cleared) $1,750 

Dwelling  (say)    600 

Furniture 300 

Brooder  House  and  Granary.  .  250 

Laying  houses  for  400  pullets. .  500 
Purchase  of  1,000  chicks    and 

raising 575 

Fencing 125 

Living  expenses    and    sundry 

for  the  first  year 450 

Total $4,550 

LEGHORNS  AND  WYANDOTTES. 

Lakeview  Farm  is  situated  two  miles 
from  the  station  of  Westholme,  five  miles 
from  Duncan,  Vancouver  Island,  and 
forty-six  miles  north  of  Victoria,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province. 

This  farm  was  started  in  1907  by  the 
present  owner,  who  bought  the  holdings 
of  one  hundred  acres,  with  thirty  acres 
cleared.  It  was  two  years  before  he  got 
the  run  of  how  to  successfully  raise  a 
large  flock  of  first-class  pullets  each  year. 
A  mistake  was  made  at  first  by  taking  a 
wrong  breed,  which  it  was  found  was 
difficult  to  reproduce  each  year  in  any 
numbers,  and  so  this  was  discarded,  and 
two  quick  maturing  commercial  breeds 
chosen  instead,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  These  two  breeds 
have  been  developed  and  improved  each 
year  since,  and  the  owner  is  now  justly 


This  Is 


type  of  the  laying  houses  used   on   the  Lakeview  Poultry   Farm. 
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proud  of  his  splendid,  heavy  laving  flocks 
of  these  birds. 

Previous  to  1909  very  few  birds  were 
kept,  and  only  indifferent  success  was  met 
with,  but  since  this,  very  rapid  progress 
has  been  made  as  the  following  figures 
of  the  total  eggs  laid  each  year  show: 

1909 7,600  eggs 

1910 35,128  eggs 

1911 39,872  eggs 

1912 (52.026  eggs 

1913 102,931  eggs 

1914 199,172  eggs 

1915  (estimated) 220,000  eggs 

BREEDING   FOR  LAYERS. 

In  connection  with  the  above  figures,  it 
might  be  stated  that  a  higher  average 
egg  yield  has  been  obtained  the  last  three 
seasons.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
birds  kept,  this  is  most  satisfactory,  and 
is  attributed  to  favorable  results  from 
breeding  for  heavy  egg  production,  as  well 
as  better  management  and  improved 
equipment. 

Over  1,600  birds  are  being  wintered  this 
year  at  Lakeview  Farm,  and  about  half 
of  these  are  breeding  stock.  Egg  yields, 
as  given  above,  are  in  all  cases  from  the 
first  of  November  when  the  pullets  are 
beginning  their  laying  season.  At  this 
time  a  valuation  of  all  birds  and  feed  on 
hand  should  be  taken,  and  the  same  at 
the  close  of  the  egg  year,  when  it  can  be 
easily  seen  how  one  stands  in  connection 
with  the  yearly  expenses  and  receipts. 

That  large  egg  yields  can  be  made  from 
good  laying  strains  of  pullets  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  pullet  averages 
on  the  Lakeview  Farm. 

Per  Pullet. 

White  Leghorns. .  1913         165  eggs. 

White  Leghorns. .  1914         172  eggs. 

White  Wyandottes  1914  169  eggs. 
These  figures  are  the  average  of  the  total 
number  of  pullets  on  the  place,  but  do 
not  include  two  and  three  year  old  hens 
kept  for  breeding,  which  at  this  age  would 
not  give  as  high  egg  yields  as  above. 

In  regard  to  extra  high  yield  from  pens, 
one  house  last  season  containing  166  May 
15th,  hatched  pullets  (White  Leghorns), 
averaged  181  eggs  per  bird.  Also  last 
season  one  house  containing  80  White 
Wyandotte  pullets  in  one  flock,  averaged 
185  eggs  per  bird. 

In  1913  a  pen  of  Mr.  Solly's  birds  won 
the  bronze  medal  in  the  International 
Laying  Competition,  now  a  yearly  insti- 
tution at  Victoria,  B.C.,  but  apart  from 
this  and  extra  high  pen  yields,  it  is  really 
the  high  average  for  a  large  flock  that 
shows  stamina,  and  the  profitable  egg- 
laying  qualities  of  strains. 

SELECTION  OF  BREEDING  STOCK. 

The  pullet  laying  houses  are  all  gone 
over  in  December  and  the  best  layers  are 
leg  banded.  This  is  done  by  crating  the 
birds  in  the  evenings  and  judging  their 
laying  qualities  by  the  Potter  and  Hogan 
tests,  from  which  one  can  pick  the  heav- 
iest layers.  By  this  method  a  bird  that  is 
not  laying  during  the  winter  months  never 
finds  its  way  into  the  breeding  pens  as  a 
two-year  old.  These  pullets  are  again 
selected  the  following  September,  and  if 


they  appear  of  good  type,  and  are  in  good 
condition  and  have  not  started  an  early 
moult,  they  are  put  in  the  breeding  houses 
to  be  bred  from  as  two  year  olds. 

The  opinions  about  profits  in  poultry 
farming  vary  tremendously.  One  may 
meet  some  one  who  thinks  there  is  piles 
of  money  to  be  made  in  the  business,  and 
so  there  is  on  paper,  and  there  are  others 
who  cannot  see  how  one  can  make  it  pay. 
Both  are  extreme  views,  and  the  truth  is 
that  there  is  a  good  living  to  be  made  out 
of  commercial  egg  production  if  handled 
intelligently.  Success  hinges  to  a  large 
extent,  on  the  ability  of  the  poultryman 
to  raise  a  large  percentage  of  chicks,  and 
if  one  is  successful  in  raising  good  pullets 
and  can  get  a  high  average  egg  yield  from 
them,  there  is  a  large  margin  of  profit. 
Lakeview  Farm's  average  egg  production 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  14  dozen 
each  season  for  every  pullet  on  the  farm, 
which  equals  a  market  value  of  $4.66  per 
pullet,  and  the  total  for  feed,  straw,  etc., 
amounts  to  approximately  $2  per  bird, 
leaving  a  very  satisfactory  profit  above 
feed  cost. 

THE   LABOR  END  OF  IT. 

On  large  plants  labor  must  also  be  al- 
lowed for,  but  on  plants  of  500  to  600 
birds,  practically  no  extra  labor  will  be 
required,  so  it  may  be  seen  that  a  satis- 
factory return  can  be  got  for  one's  labor 
in  poultry  farming.  Some  who  do  not 
handle  their  birds  well,  or  who  have  poor 
stock,  may  get  as  low  an  egg  yield  as  only 


lowing  system  is  carried  out  in  feeding 
chicks,  which  has  proved  most  successful. 

Chicks  should  be  36  to  48  hours  old 
before  they  receive  their  first  meal.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  babies  do  not  be- 
come chilled  the  first  week,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  are  not  too  hot.  If 
chicks  crowd  they  are  not  getting  enough 
heat,  but  if  they  pant  they  are  too  hot. 
Fresh  air  is  essential,  and  as  many 
chickens  are  ruined  by  breathing  bad  air, 
as  from  any  other  cause.  Dry  sand  in  the 
brooders  is  good.  Clean  the  brooders 
frequently. 

The  following  formula  for  chick  mash 
has  been  found  efficient. 

400  lbs.  bran  or  300  lbs.  bran 

200  lbs.  ground    oats        200  lbs.  ground    D.its 

200  lbs.  snorts  200  lbs.  shorts 

50  lbs.  Soya   bean    meal  100  lbs.  corn    meal 

50  lbs.  beef  scrap  100  lbs.  beef  serai' 

50  lbs.  milk   albumen       2   lbs.,  fine  salt 

2  lbs.  fine  salt 

CARE  THE  FIRST  WEEK. 

For  the  first  week  use  sand,  plenty  of 
water  and  scatter  coarse  oatmeal  four 
times  a  day  in  the  litter  and  make  the 
chicks  scratch  for  their  feed.  After  the 
third  day  two  feeds  of  ground  egg  should 
be  fed,  as  much  as  the  chicks  will  eat  up 
clean  in  ten  minutes.  Run  the  hard  boiled 
eggs  together  with  the  shell  through  a 
meat  grinder. 

One  egg  per  75  chicks  is  about  correct 
the  first  two  days,  and  increase  to  at  least 
one  egg  per  50  chicks  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week.     The  greatest  care  must  be 


A  general  view  of  the  farmstead,  the  Holstein  cattle  and  the  hills  of  the  background. 
Such  a  setting  as  this  Is  an  inspiration   to  any  farmer. 


120  eggs  per  pullet,  also  others  may  be 
unsuccessful  in  raising  a  high  percentage 
of  good  pullets,  causing  practically  no 
profit  to  be  shown.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  pullets  of  first  class  stock,  properly 
handled,  are  far  more  profitable  than 
double  the  number  handled  indifferently. 
After  a  lot  of  experimenting,  the  fol- 


taken  not  to  overfeed,  as  chicks  will  not 
finish  absorbing  the  yolk  of  the  egg  if  fed 
too  much  the  first  few  days,  and  bowel 
trouble  will  then  be  experienced  later. 
Chilling  or  overheating  will  also  cause 
this  complaint,  so  that  great  care  needs  to 
be  exercised  the  first  week. 

Continued  on  Page  66. 
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The  Farmer  is  a  Born  Co-operator — His  Fingers  Have  Been  Burnt,  Epecially 

in  Ontario — Why? 
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0-OPERATION    is    a    word    to 
conjure  with." 

So  spoke  Prof.  C.  C.  James  at 
a  winter  fair  meeting  in  Guelph  some  ten 
years  or  so  ago.  But  for  some  reason  or 
other  Ontario  farmers  were  very  slow 
to  lay  hold  of  the  conjuring  rod  thus  of- 
fered them.  In  this  respect  they  have 
been  very  far  behind  the  farmers  of  other 
countries,  and  even  the  farmers  in  other 
parts  of  our  own  country.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  peasant  farmers  of 
most  countries  have  long  had  more  or  less 
efficient  co-operative  organizations. 

In  some  countries  of  Europe,  notably  in 
Denmark,  co-operation  has  been  carried 
into  nearly  all  lines  of  activity.  The 
Danes  co-operate  in  buying  and  in  selling 
and,  through  their  co-operative  credit  so- 
cieties in  banking  their  savings  and  bor- 
rowing the  capital  they  need.  That  all 
this  co-operative  activity  has  had  only 
beneficial  results,  not  only  to  the  farmers 
themselves,  but  to  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, no  one  questions. 

Coming  to  England,  we  find  a  great  and 
successful  co-operative  buying  enterprise 
among  the  working  people,  who  own  their 
own  stores  and  warehouses,  their  own  fac- 
tories and  mills,  their  own  ships,  and  even 
their  own  tea  and  coffee  plantations  in 
far-distant  countries.  All  these  activities 
have  been  handled  efficiently  and  honest- 
ly, and  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
those  classes  by  and  for  whom  they  were 
organized.  The  farmers  of  England  too, 
slow  and  conservative,  as  many  in  this 
country  imagine  them  to  be,  have  a  most 
extensive  and  efficient  co-operative  enter- 
prise both  for  buying  and  selling. 

Coming  to  our  own  country  we  find  that 
co-operation,  while  it  has  not  grown  to 
anything  like  the  dimensions  it  has 
reached  in  the  older  lands,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  unbridled  individualism 
which  the  exploitation  of  the  resources 
of  a  new  country  always  engenders,  yet 
has  reached  considerable  development. 

FRUIT-GROWERS  ARE  DOING  IT. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  for  instance,  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  Annapolis  valley  have 
made  themselves  prosperous  and  the  name 
of  their  product  famous  through  co-opera- 
tion. They  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  they  send  their  apples  to  England 
in  vessels  specially  chartered  by  them  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  prairie  provinces  the 
grain-growers  were  driven  by  adversity — 
the^  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  results  of 
their  labor  by  elevator  companies,  rail- 
ways and  commission  men,  into  co-opera- 
tion, and  they  have  found  it  so  success- 
ful and  satisfactory  that  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  return  to  the  old  way  of 
doing  things. 

Their  Grain-Growers'  Grain  Company 
handles  now  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  grain  trade  of  the  West  efficiently 
and  successfully,  and  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  producers,  not  only  of  those  whose 
products  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 


There  is  a  big  movement  going  on  in  Ontario 
similar  to  the  work  of  the  Grain  Growers  of  the 
West.  The  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  have 
now  held  their  second  annnal  meeting  and 
their  success  has  outdistanced  the  wildest  ex- 
pectations. The  writer,  Mr.  Drury,  was.  their 
first  president  and  a  man  widely  known  all 
over  Canada.  He  is  telling  the  story  of  the 
co-operative  work  of  these  farmers.  The  second 
part  will  appear  in  May. 

It  is  a  broad  movement.  It  does  not  make 
the  mistake  of  antagonizing  the  country  store- 
keeper as  did  the  Orange  in  its  early  history. 
Farmers  feel  everywhere  that  the  local  mer- 
chant has  a  big  part  to  play  in  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  country.  Every  farm 
benefits  by  its  proximity  to  a  thriving  local 
town  or  village  and  this  movement  aims  at  a 
mutual  re-organization  in  order  to  sell  their 
crops  and  buy  their  raw  materials  for  farm 
operations  on  a  sure  and  guaranteed  basis. 

The  useless  middleman  must  go,  but  the  en- 
terprising, honest  local  merchant  and  the 
farmer  are  big  brothers  in  our  broad  Canadian 

citizenship. 

— Editor. 


company,  but  of  those  who  still  trade 
through  the  old  non-co-operative  channels, 
for  here  competition  has  compelled  fair 
treatment.  But  not  only  do  the  grain- 
growers,  through  their  own  company, 
handle  the  selling  of  their  own  wheat, 
they  also  purchase  many  of  their  neces- 
sary supplies,  binder  twine,  tractors  and 
implements,  wire-fencing,  sheet  metal 
products — all  these  and  many  more  are 
handled,  with  a  very  great  aggregate 
saving. 

WESTERN    FARMERS    SUCCEED. 

They  have  their  own  flour  mill,  from 
whence  they  get  their  own  flour  without 
having  to  submit  to  the  strange  anomaly 
of  having  to  pay  more  for  it  than  its  price 
in  England.  The  lumber  combine  had  the 
West  by  the  throat.  The  grain-growers 
solved  the  problem  by  buying  their  own 
timber  limits  in  British  Columbia,  setting 
up  their  own  mill  and  supplying  lumber 
to  their  members  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
The  lumber  combine  met  them  by  lowering 
prices.  The  grain-growers  did  not  meet 
them  by  competing  for  sales,  but  rather, 
saved  their  timber  for  future  uses.  Mean- 
while, the  West  is  enjoying  something  like 
reasonable  prices  for  lumber  and  the  lum- 
ber combine  is  behaving  itself  perforce, 
for  over  its  head,  like  a  whip,  hangs  the 
G.G.G.  Co.  timber  limit  and  sawmill,  ready 
to  supply  reasonably-priced  lumber  if  any 
oppression  is  attempted. 

When  the  Grain-Growers  Grain  Co.  be- 
gan business,  they  were  met  with  a  paid 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  in  the 
public  press,  financed  by  those  interests 
whose  excessive  profits  were  threatened. 
They  established  an  organ  of  their  own, 
the  Grain-Growers'  Guide,  as  a  reply. 
This  paper  has  thriven  and  grown  and  is 
now  a  most  powerful  organ  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  West. 

All  these  wonders  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  West  in  the  course  of  the 


last  ten  years.  Their  venture  has  been 
successful  beyond  the  wildest  of  their 
earliest  dreams.  It  is  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, owned  and  controlled  by  the  people 
whom  it  serves.  It  has  produced  thor- 
oughly competent  leaders  and  managers 
from  the  ranks  of  these  people.  To  handle 
their  own  business.  It  has  the  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  people.  But 
beyond  all  these  financial  advantages,  re- 
sulting from  better  buying  and  selling. 
It  has  had  another  advantage  which  seems 
inseparable  from  any  truly  successful  co- 
operative enterprise.  It  has  produced  a 
better  citizenship. 

The  three  great  conventions  of  the 
farmers  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
movement  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  each  year,  have  become  real 
farmers'  parliaments  where  public  ques- 
tions are  discussed  in  a  broad-minded 
manner  by  the  farmers,  not  as  farmers 
but  as  citizens  who  realize  their  responsi- 
bility, individually  and  collectively,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  As  a  result,  the 
farmers  of  the  prairie  are  becoming  and 
will  become  increasingly,  a  great  power 
for  good,  not  only  in  the  West,  but  in  all 
Canada. 

ONTARIO,  PARADISE  OF  MIDDLEMEN. 
Ontario,  however,  has  lagged  far  be- 
hind in  the  movement.  The  premier  prov- 
ince of  the  Dominion  in  agriculture,  not 
only  in  the  values,  variety  and  quality  of 
her  agricultural  products  but  in  the 
methods  of  her  farmers  and  their  tech- 
nical knowledge.  She  has  as  yet  done 
very  little  toward  the  development  of  any 
effective  means  of  either  buying  or  sell- 
ing co-operatively.  Ontario  has  been  the 
paradise  of  the  middleman.  At  the  very 
door  of  all  the  great  manufacturers  of 
Canadian  agricultural  implements,  the 
Ontario  farmer  has  paid  more  for  these 
in  many  cases,  than  the  price  for  which 
they  were  sold  in  England,  while  scores 
and  hundreds  of  implement  agents 
scoured  the  country  in  useless  and  costly 
competition  which,  however,  did  not  ex- 
tend to  prices,  persuading  the  farmers  to 
buy  implements  they  did  not  need,  taking 
their  time  in  busy  seasons,  and  generally 
making  such  nuisances  of  themselves  that 
many  farmers  must  have  felt  many  times 
like  doing  as  one  farmer,  of  whom  I  knew, 
did.  This  man  had  been  bothered  beyond 
all  endurance  by  these  pests.  At  last,  in 
desperation,  he  had  a  large  showy  sign 
painted,  which  he  nailed  on  his  front  gate. 
It  read  "Smallpox!  Agents  Beware." 
This  is  used,  of  course,  only  as  an  illus- 
tration, with  which  everyone  is  familiar, 
of  the  complicated  system  of  middleman 
which  stood  between  the  farmer  and  the 
source  of  supply  of  those  things  he  needed. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  sale  of  his  pro- 
ducts. Ontario  has  always  been  the  great 
producer  of  Canadian  livestock  products. 
Yet  in  Toronto,  the  centre  of  this  trade, 
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the  consumers  have  been  paying  more  for 
meats  and  bacon  than  these  same  products 
could  be  bought  for  in  distant  England, 
after  paying  for  transportation  to  that 
far-off  market. 

CONSUMERS  WANT  APPLES. 

Last  fall  apples  were  a  drug  on  the 
market.  Fall  varieties  and  any  but  the 
best  winter  varieties  were  sold  only  at 
evaporation  prices  at  35c  per  cwt.  Choice 
Northern  Spies  were  sold  by  farmers, 
picked  and  delivered  at  $2.50  per  barrel. 
In  the  month  of  February  I  was  in  a 
friend's  home  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  He 
had  a  few  Northern  Spy  apples  in  a  plate 
on  his  table.  They  were  not  first-class 
apples  by  any  means,  being  very  badly 
affected  by  the  fly-spot  fungus  and  nearly 
all  of  them  showing  patches  of  rot,  they 
would  not  have  been  first-class  apples  in 
the  first  place,  and  they  must  have  been 
badly  stored.  My  friend  told  me  he  had 
paid  30  cents  a  dozen  for  them.  There  is 
a  very  great  need  for  some  effective  form 
of  co-operation  which  will  do  away  with 
these  conditions,  and  bring  producers  and 
consumers  together  closely  and  effectively. 

Yet,  while  there  has  been  no  effective 
and  comprehensive  plan  by  which  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  might  place  their  af- 
fairs upon  that  plane  of  "better  business" 
which  the  great  Irish  rural  reformer,  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  states  to  be  the  first 
requisite  of  rural  regeneracy,  the  farmers 
of  Ontario  are  born  co-operators,  and  ex- 
perimented early  with  the  system,  and 
even  now,  have  accomplished  considerable 
for  themselves  along  this  line  without  be- 
ing, perhaps,  conscious  of  it. 

THE  OLD-TIME  BEES.. 

This  province  was  cleared  and  improved 
through  co-operation.  The  early  settler, 
coming  into  the  densely-timbered  wilder- 
ness which  was  then  Ontario  found  him- 
self confronted  by  forces  which  he  alone, 
was  no  match  for.  To  conquer  them,  he 
must  have  the  help  of  his  neighbors.  Men 
worked  in  neighborhoods  as  well  as  in- 
dividually and  nearly  every  improvement 
on  the  property  of  the  individual  found  its 
genesis  in  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole 
community.  Chopping  bees  laid  low  the 
monarchs  of  the  forest.  Logging  bees 
gathered  together  the  mighty  trunks  into 
piles,  to  be  destroyed  by  fire.  The  new 
barn  was  built  at  a  strictly  co-operative 
though  informal  effort  known  as  a  rais- 
ing. When  the  crop  filled  in,  it  was 
threshed  out  by  a  neighborly  co-operative 
threshing  bee. 

This  condition  of  affairs  was  brought 
about,  of  course,  not  voluntarily,  but 
through  the  strong  compulsion  of  circum- 
stances. The  early  settlers  had  no  capital 
to  speak  of  except  the  strength  of  their 
own  good  right  arms,  and  consequently 
work  was  to  be  done  which  necessitated 
the  employment  of  a  number  of  men  at 
the  same  time  the  only  way  in  which  the 
requisite  number  of  men  could  be  obtained 
was  by  uniting  their  own  individual 
strength  with  that  of  their  neighbors. 
This,  of  course,  they  did  not  know  by  the 
name  of  co-operation.  It  was  simply  good 
neighborliness.  But  it  was,  nevertheless, 
very  effective  and  perfect  co-operation, 
for  co-operation  is  simply  good  neighbor- 
liness, the  willingness  to  sink  personal  in- 
terests into  community  interest,  in  order 


that  the  community  may  accomplish  some- 
thing by  united  effort  which  the  persons 
composing  it  could  not  do  so  well,  or  in- 
deed at  all,  by  individual  effort. 

NEIGHBORLINESS. 

This  spirit  of  mutual  help,  of  neighbor- 
hood co-operation,  has  since  the  very  first, 
been  the  moving  spirit  of  rural  Ontario. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  earlier  forms 
of  co-operative  effort  have  disappeared, 
because  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for 
them,  but  some  still  persist  in  full 
strength,  and  neighborliness  is  still  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  character  in  the 
rural  community.  No  higher  praise  can  be 
bestowed  upon  anyone  in  our  country  dis- 
tricts than  the  phrase  a  good  neighbor. 
Examine  this  phase  and  the  meaning 
which  the  people  attach  to  it  and  you  will 
find  that  it  means  no  more  than  that  the 
one  to  whom  it  is  applied  is  a  good  co- 
operator  in  respect  to  all  those  affairs 
which  require  collective  rather  than  in- 
dividual effort.  He  is  the  man  who  never 
refuses  a  hand  to  a  raising  or  a  thresh- 
ing, and  it  does  not  detract  from  his  char- 
acter that  he  expects  as  good  as  he  gives 
when  his  turn  comes.  He  does  not  mind 
lending  his  implements,  or  equipment  but 
he  expects  to  borrow  as  well  as  lend.  In 
short,  neighborliness,  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  rural  Ontario,  is  not  benevo- 
lence, but  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  The 
spirit  of  co-operation  is  born  in  the  farm- 
ers of  Ontario,  and  ground  into  their  very 
lives  by  necessity.  They  are  not,  as  has 
often  been  stated,  individualists,  but  are 
and  have  been  from  the  first,  successful 
and  unselfish  neighborhood  co-operators. 

THE  GRANGE  FAILURES. 

This  spirit  of  co-operation  early  found 
expression  in  a  very  pretentious  scheme 
of  co-operative  buying.  Between  the 
years  1880  and  1890  the  Grange  was  a 
power  in  rural  Ontario,  numbering  at  one 
time  over  50,000  members.  At  this  time, 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  co- 
operation was  not  so  well  developed 
throughout  the  world  as  it  now  is.  Out- 
side of  Denmark  and  industrial  England, 
it  was  almost  unknown,  or  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. Yet,  the  Grange  in  Ontario  en- 
tered upon  a  great  scheme  of  co-operation. 
To  supply  salt  (a  universal  farm  necessity, 
even  more  so  then  than  now,  because  of 
the  old  practice  of  sowing  salt  on  the  land 
as  a  fertilizer)  a  salt  well  was  purchased 
to  be  known  as  the  People's  Salt  Well.  To 
provide  money  for  this  enterprise,  stock 
was  sold  to  the  subordinate  Granges. 
This  well  is  still  producing,  and  many 
granges  throughout  the  country,  some  of 
them  dormant,  still  hold  stock.  To  supply 
groceries,  provisions,  clothing,  etc.,  to  the 
farmer's  family,  a  supply  house  known  as 
The  Grange  Wholesale  Supply  Co.  was 
established  in  Toronto,  and  while  it  ran, 
saved  many  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  On- 
tario. But  the  Grange  went  further.  Not 
content  with  owning  their  own  salt  well, 
and  supply  store,  they  established  their 
own  fire  insurance  company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Owen  Sound.  Thus  we  see,  at 
a  very  early  date,  a  great  and  elaborate 
scheme  of  co-operation  launched  by  the 
farmers  of  the  good  old  province  of 
Ontario. 

After  a  brief,  though  while  it  lasted, 
decided,  success,  these  schemes  for  rural 


betterment  failed.  For  this  failure  many 
reasons  may  be  assigned,  none  of  them 
inherent  to  the  project  itself,  which  was 
perfectly  sound,  but  all  of  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  surrounded.  In  judging  the  success 
of  this  early  co-operative  movement,  we 
must  remember  that  it  was,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  on 
which  it  entered.  There  was  not  then  the 
great  bulk  of  co-operative  knowledge, 
which  is  now  available  for  the  guidance 
of  these  projects,  and  for  this  reason 
these  early  co-operators  worked  under 
very  great  disadvantages. 

THE  REASON  OF  IT. 

However,  in  summing  up  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  this  scheme,  we  may  see 
clearly  these  well-defined  causes  for  its 
lack  of  success.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  fact  that  it  grew  too  fast,  or  rather, 
did  not  grow  at  all,  but  sprang  into  ex- 
istence full-fledged,  as  Minerva  is  fabled 
to  have  sprung  from  the  head  of  Juno. 
Instead  of  growing  patiently,  and  adding 
line  after  line  of  the  goods  they  handled, 
as  they  gained  experience  and  trained 
leaders  of  their  own,  they  commenced  at 
once  with  a  full  assortment  not  only  of 
those  lines  where  farmers  may  be  sup- 
posed to  know  as  much  about  values  as 
anyone,  but  of  groceries  and  dry  goods, 
lines  which  require  much  special  know- 
ledge for  their  handling.  These  commodi- 
ties, bought  in  a  distant  store  without 
having  been  seen  by  the  purchaser,  and 
weighed  out  and  dispensed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  local  grange,  provided  a  pro- 
lific source  of  friction  in  the  local  bodies, 
where  mistakes  were  sure  to  occur  and 
where  local  jealousy  was  sure  to  be 
roused  in  one  way  or  another,  and  besides, 
were  often  unsatisfactory  to  the  house- 
wife, to  whom  no  advantage  could  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  privilege  of 
sampling  and  seeing  the  goods  before  she 
purchased,  or  for  the  loss  of  the  pleasures 
of  shopping.  Thus,  by  attempting  to  han- 
dle a  class  of  goods  for  which  they  lacked 
both  in  training  and  facilities,  they 
brought  discredit  upon  the  whole  move- 
ment and  weakened  that  loyalty  of  their 
members  which  should  have  been  the 
greatest  asset  of  the  movement.  In  this 
way,  while  the  business  appeared  to  be 
flourishing  in  a  wonderful  way,  they 
counted  and  prepared  for  the  failure 
which  soon  overtook  them. 

Another  very  potent  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  movement,  was  the  sys- 
tematic campaign  carried  on  by  the  local 
storekeepers  of  the  country  towns  and 
villages  to  discredit  it.  This  takes  us  back 
to  a  time  and  circumstances  where  these 
local  tradesmen  had  much  more  power 
over  the  country  people  than  they  now 
have.  At  that  time  ready  money  was 
scarce,  and  the  market  for  farm  produce 
was  entirely  of  a  local  character.  There 
was  very  little  cash  demand  for  butter  or 
eggs,  or  other  small  farm  produce.  The 
farmer's  wife  took  her  eggs  or  butter  or 
dressed  fowl  to  the  local  storekeeper,  who 
allowed  her  so  much  for  them  to  be  taken 
out  in  trade.  She  received  no  cash,  but 
took  goods  from  the  merchant  to  the  value 
of  the  produce  she  had  brought.  This 
proved  not  only  lucrative  to  the  merchant, 
Continued  on  Page  65. 


Shrubs  and  Fruit  Trees :  by  d.  j.  wilcox 


The  California  big  tree  being  moved  from  New  Westminster  to  Vancouver  by  a  wealthy  lumberman.  Moving  of  large  trees 
has  been  successful  in  many  parts  of  Canada.  A  whole  farm  was  replanted  with  25-year-old  trees  near  Cobourg,  Ont,  recently, 
and   many  city   parks  departments   are  doing  it. 

Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Efficient  Fruit  Varieties  Make  Homes  Attractive  and 

Remunerative. 


THE  growing  of  ornamental  shrubs 
is  increasing  in  Canada.  The  many 
horticultural  societies,  the  modern- 
ized farm  homes  and  the  joy  of  the  subur- 
ban life  to  which  men  are  now  going,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  cities,  has  given 
increasing  prominence  to  the  growing  of 
ornamental  trees  and  small  fruit  trees. 

Apple  growing  has  been  carried  on  in 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada  of  late 
years  with  considerable  enthusiasm.  The 
bad  prices  of  last  year  have  perhaps  taken 
this  enthusiasm  out  of  a  great  many  who 
are  now  looking  at  that  bogey,  over-pro- 
duction. This,  however,  is  not  a  very 
serious  problem,  as  the  production  of  a 
first  quality  apple  will  not  be  overdone. 
The  people  could  eat  ten  times  the  fruit 
that  they  are  eating,  if  it  were  given  to 
them  in  good  shape  and  without  the  over- 
charges of  transportation,  and  uneven 
distribution. 

In  Western  Canada  they  seem  to  have 
the  size  and  color  and  the  bearing  quali- 
ties ahead  of  the  East,  but  in  my  experi- 
ence the  East  seems  to  have  it  in  flavor. 
In  the  Okanagan  district  of  British  Col- 
umbia they  seem  to  take  the  palm  for 
quick  growing  trees  with  early  bearing 
qualities,  fine  looking  fruit  and  proper 
packing  facilities.  If  the  East  would  take 
the  same  care  to  pack  their  fruit  they 
would  receive  greater  reward.  Great  at- 
tention is  paid  in  this  district  to  spraying 
the  trees,  as  is  done  in  the  best  Eastern 
orchards  that  have  come  under  my  notice. 
There  are  hundreds  of  apple  trees  in 
Eastern  Canada  that  are  not  sprayed, 
and  these  give  a  poor  return  and  lower 
on  general  quality  of  the  shipments.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  managers  of 
apple  growing  associations  to  get  their 
members  to  pass  rules  prohibiting  from 
the  privileges  of  the  association  all  those 
who  do  not  spray  their  orchards. 


The  writer  has  been  across  Canada  several 
times  meeting  growers  and  planters  in  their 
decorative  schemes  and  in  their  orchard  plant- 
ings. He  makes  some  observations  that  will 
interest  farmers.  — Editor. 


In  British  Columbia  planters  generally 
low-head  their  trees.  Thus  the  fruit  costs 
less  to  pick,  is  not  liable  to  be  blown  off, 
while  the  low  down  limbs  shade  the  trunk, 
preventing  sun-scald  and  also  holding  the 
moisture  in  the  ground  better.  This  also 
prevents  horses  getting  under  the  trees 
to  bark  the  trunks  with  the  cultivating 
implements. 

In  planting  winter  apples  I  would  ad- 
vise putting  them  about  forty  feet  apart 
each  way  and  using  fillers  of  summer  or 
fall  apples,  dwarf  pears,  plums  or  cher- 


An  inquiry  from  fruitgrowers  in  many  parts 
elicited  the  information  that  the  Ben  Davis 
was  their  most  profitable  apple  tree.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  knowing  when  to  market  this 
apple. 


ries.  This  would  give  all  trees  a  dis- 
tance of  20  feet  apart  and  when  your 
winter  apples  need  the  space,  these  fillers 
can  be  cut  out  for  they  will  have  paid  for 
themselves  many  times  over  by  that  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  theories  of  the 
advocates  of  sod  culture  for  orchards,  I 
have  noticed  that  cultivated  orchards  with 
a  cover  crop  are  the  ones  that  are  bring- 
ing the  farmers  the  most  money. 

In  planting  sweet  cherries  in  a  separ- 
ate orchard  you  will  find  that  they  need 
as  much  space  as  winter  apples  and  fillers 
of  other  kinds  should  be  placed  in  such 
orchards.  The  best  varieties  of  sweet 
cherries  from  the  different  parts  of  Can- 
ada are  Bing,  Lambert,  Napoleon  Big- 
gareau,  or  Royal  Ann,  as  the  latter  is 
called  in  British  Columbia.  The  yellow 
Spanish  is  also  a  good  one.  In  planting 
orchards  I  would  use  but  few  varieties, 
sticking  to  the  good  old  ones  until  proof  is 
given  of  something  better.  Always  study 
what  apples  succeed  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood. You  are  the  best  judge  if  you 
are  at  all  observant  in  your  own  interests. 
The  Spy,  the  Blenheim,  Orange,  R.  I. 
Greening,  the  Wagner,  Grimes  Golden, 
Newton  Pippin  are  good  ones.  The  Jon- 
athan is  a  good  table  apple  and  may  be 
worth  trying  in  Canada,  although  it  is  a 
little  on  the  small  side.  For  fillers  I  would 
suggest  Wealthy  Gravenstein,  Mcintosh 
Red,  and  Duchess.  In  pears  the  best 
varieties  are  Bartlett,  Clapp's  Favorite, 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Keiffer  for  canning,  Bos- 
sock,  Winter  Lawrence  and  Flemish 
Beauty.  The  latter  is  an  excellent  pear 
if  it  can  be  grown  in  your  locality  free 
from  scab. 

In  plums,  the  Japan  varieties  are  great 
bearers  and  good  sellers,  although  the 
trees  in  some  sections  are  not  as  hardy 
as  might  be  desired.  The  prunes  seem  to 
suit  the  housewife  for  preserving  pur- 
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better  than  the  others.  The  Baker 
German  prune  was  very  popular  around 
Collingwood  a  few  years  ago.  In  yellow 
plums  the  Reine  Claude,  the  Imperial 
Gage.  Washington,  Saunders,  Yellow  Egg 
and  General  Hard  are  among  the  best. 
In  purple  or  blue  plums  we  have  a  good 
list,  the  best  being  the  Lombard,  the  Brad- 
-haw,  More's  Arctic  and  the  Guii. 

In  sour  cherries  there  are  many  vari- 
eties for  one  to  select  from.  The  Mont- 
morency seem  to  be  the  best  sour  cherry 
for  Canada.  The  Early  Richmond  ripens 
a  week  earlier  and  is  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  English  Morella,  the  Olivet  and  the 
Ostheim  are  also  favorites. 

In  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
pickers  can  be  secured,  the  growing  of 
gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries  and 
strawberries,  is  a  very  lucrative  business 
And  in  any  case,  every  farmer  should 
grow  enough  fruit  for  his  own  use.  There 
are  plently  of  good  varieties  and  any 
farmer  who  cannot  find  out  the  successful 
varieties  grown  in  his  neighborhood 
should  consult  his  nearest  Experimental 
Station  before  ordering.  The  market  has 
rarely  been  over-stocked,  in  our  cities 
with  gooseberries,  black  currants  and 
strawberries. 

Then,  in  going  from  the  useful  to  the 
ornamental,  at  the  risk  of  being  trite  in 
my  advice,  I  would  impress  upon  every 
farmer  the  value  of  ornamental  shrubs 
around  his  residence  and  of  trees  on  his 
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farm.  They  increase  the  selling  value  of 
the  place,  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
public  in  seeing  so  beautiful  a  place,  and 
make  life  worth  living  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  Show  me  a  treeless, 
shrubless  homestead  in  the  old  settle- 
ments, and  I  will  point  you  out  the  home 
of  an  unsafe  man  in  the  community. 

The  Norway  maple  is  one  of  the  finest 
shade  trees  for  the  East  or  B.C.  The  Elm 
is  also  a  grand  old  tree  but  nothing  will 
grow  under  the  tree.  The  cut-leaved 
weeping  birch  is  a  most  graceful  addition 
to  any  lawn.  Hard  maples,  white  ash, 
and  the  walnuts  make  good  shade  trees, 
The  willows,  poplars  and  lindens  answer 
well  for  the  prairies. 

In  evergreen,  the  old  standby  is  the 
Norway  spruce.  Pines,  the  Colorado 
blue  spruce,  the  junipers  make  good  plant- 
ings. The  Retinosporas  give  us  a  great 
variety  of  color.  The  Winga  Occidenta 
Aurea  is  the  most  compact  and  best  golden 
one  of  this  species. 

The  cypress  family  attract  a  lot  of  at- 
tention with  their  varying  habits  and 
colorings.  These  are  largely  planted  in 
coast  cities.  They  take  up  little  space  but 
have  to  be  wrapped  with  twine  or  light 
rope  in  the  rainy  season  to  prevent  them 
spreading.  The  California  big  tree  is  a 
beauty.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  I  ever 
saw,  grew  in  New  Westminster,  when  a 
wealthy  Vancouver  lumberman,  took  a 
fancy  to  it.   He  had  it  removed  to  his  resi- 


dence in   that  city.    It  took  ten  horses 
to  draw  it. 

The  Aurecania  Imbricata  or  Monkey 
Puzzle  is  one  of  the  odd  and  beautiful 
trees  of  Victoria.  With  its  graceful  form 
and  twisted  branches  it  forbids  direct 
acquaintanceship  by  its  thorns. 

The  deciduous  shrubs  are  the  same  east 
and  west.  The  flowering  ones  are,  Al- 
monds, Fragrant  currants,  Japan  Quince, 
Spireas,  Lilacs,  Snowballs,  Deutzias, 
Weigelias,  Syringas,  Barberry  Altheas, 
and  Hydrangeas. 

For  perennial  borders  some  of  the  good 
old  favorites  of  our  grandmothers  are 
hard  to  beat  such  as  Peonies,  Hollyhocks, 
Dicentra,  Phlox,  Delphinium,  Coreopsis, 
Campanula  carnations,  Gypsophila,  Fox 
Gloves,  Flags,  and  Sweet  William. 

But  the  rose  is  the  queen  of  flowers. 
They  succeed  best  on  a  deep,  rich  soil. 
Most  people  fail  because  of  a  poor  soil. 
Select  a  well-drained,  sunny  situation. 
Spade  well  rotted  manure  deep  into  the 
soil  so  that  it  will  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  roots  of  your  rose  bushes.  After 
reciving  your  order  from  the  nursery,  re- 
move all  moss  and  trim  off  all  bruised 
rootlets  and  place  them  in  lukewarmwater 
over  night.  Plant  them  deep  and  firmly 
in  the  soil  so  that  the  point  of  union  of 
the  bud  with  the  stock  be  two  inches  below 
the  surface.  From  this  point  the  rose 
will  throw  out  its  own  rootlets  freely. 


Harnessing  Force  and  Motion 

The  Man  Who  Can  Make  a  Machine  do  His  Work,  Carries  More  Power  With  Him. 


ASK  any  farm  lad  what  a  machine  is. 
What  will  he  tell  you?  What 
would  you  say? 

Probably  the  lad,  like  yourself,  would 
define  a  machine  by  naming  a  particular 
example,  as  for  instance,  a  mowing  ma- 
chine, or  a  cream  separator. 

But  what  is  a  machine?  To  define  it — 
there's  the  rub! 

The  dictionary  has  had  some  difficulty 
in  securing  an  all-embracing  definition. 
Even  this  description  will  be  about  as 
difficult  to  many,  as  the  undefined  know- 
ledge of  what  a  machine  is,  in  the  average 
person's  mind. 

Strange  indeed,  that  we  can  know  what 
something  is  and  yet  cannot  tell  another 
what  it  is. 

It  is  like  the  British  soldier  meeting 
his  German  prisoner.  Neither  can  make 
his  wants  known  except  through  the  sign 
language,  just  as  our  lad  expresses  his 
knowledge  of  what  a  machine  is,  by  the 
sign  language  of  pointing  to  a  seed-drill. 

Webster  defines  a  machine  as: —  "Any 
device  consist  ing  of  two  or  more  resistant, 
relatively  constrained  parts,  which,  by  a 
certain  predetermined  intermotion,  may 
serve  to  transmit  and  modify  force  and 
motion  so  as  to  produce  some  given  effect, 
or  to  do  some  desired  kind  of  work." 

There  it  is!  Can  you  leave  out  any  of 
it?  In  other  words  it  is  that  physical 
agency  outside  ourselves  which  enables 
us  to  do  something. 


By  F.  C.  MacKenzie 


Machinery  is  a  big  factor  in  modern  warfare. 
It  is  equally  so  in  modern  agriculture.  That 
man  wins  out  tcho  can  train  the  biggest  guns 
on  to  the  desired  result. 

It  is  this  question  of  machinery  as  *ce  sec  it 
in  use  and  out  of  use  rusting  over  the  vrairie 
field  and  on  the  eastern  small  farms,  that  is 
t*>.<s  reason  for  the  series  of  articles  on  the 
question.  Do  farmers  buy  too  many  machines? 
Do  they  use  enough?  Is  thcri  anything  in  co- 
operative neighborhood  employment  of  big  ma- 
chines? Or  can  the  manufacturers  help  by 
making  diversified  machinery  whereby  one  set 
of  wheels  can  carry  implements  for  different 
operations?  The  second  article  dealing  with 
the  seeding,   paying   and   harvesting   end   of  it 

will  appear  in  May. 

— Editor. 


The  primitive  farmer  who  used  a  forked 
stick  as  a  plow  had  a  very  humble  and 
simple  machine.  But  it  was  a  machine! 
It  showed  man's  brain  power  to  think,  to 
will,  to  do.  As  he  developed  further 
knowledge  of  forces  and  powers,  he  made 
larger,  more  intricate,  contrivances,  until 
to-day  with  our  self-binders,  our  cream 
separators,  our  milling  machines,  our 
gasoline  engines,  our  dynamos,  and  the 
many  other  highly  complicated  mechan- 
isms, we  are  performing  great  operations 
with  a  very  small  expenditure  of  muscle. 

Withal  development  has  been  surpris- 


ingly slow  when  we  consider  the  long 
time  that  man  has  been  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  its  allied  industries. 

Even  when  an  idea  is  worked  out  into 
cog-wheels,  the  adaptation  of  the  new 
machine  to  our  needs,  is  indeed  a  disap- 
pointingly slow  process. 

I  cannot  be  counted  yet  as  a  man  having 
seen  the  good  old  days,  being  born  in  the 
seventies,  yet  I  well  remember  as  a  boy,  the 
introduction  of  the  steam  engine  into  our 
rural  district  as  the  power  in  a  threshing 
outfit.  Some  men  would  never  use  it.  It 
was  too  dangerous  a  thing  to  have  around, 
and  the  old  horse  power  with  its  danger- 
ous tumbling  rods,  was  kept  at  work  in 
the  same  vicinity  for  years  afterwards. 
In  fact,  it  was  only  ten  years  ago  in  the 
good  old  county  of  Glengarry  that  I  was 
asked  by  the  late  Senator  MacMillan,  if 
I  had  ever  seen  a  steam  threshing  outfit. 
No  doubt  the  small  farms  with  their  tread- 
powers  at  work,  that  lay  around  his  coun- 
ty town,  had  led  the  Senator  to  think,  like 
many  others,  that  the  acme  of  progress 
is  in  our  own  geographical  habitat.  A 
further  instance  occurs  to  me.  A  well- 
known  farmer  of  that  vicinity  came  into 
my  office  one  evening  after  a  hard  day  of 
threshing  oats,  and  asked  me  to  guess  how 
many  bushels  they  had  turned  out  that 
day.  Accustomed  as  I  was  to  the  2,000 
bushel  yields  from  a  steam  outfit,  I  replied 
in  similar  figures.  This  gentleman,  now 
prominent  in  agricultural  circles,  made  it 
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quite  a  boast  to  turn  out  350  bushels  in  a 
day.  Upon  finding  out  that  he  was  using 
a  small  tread  power  mill,  my  wonder  sub- 
sided. 

These  things  go  to  show  how  slowly 
mechanical  ideas  are  utilized.  When  I  at- 
tended the  old  Whitby  Collegiate  Institute 
in  the  eighties,  where  Instructor  Tom 
Greenwood,  now  Sir  Hamar,  gave  me  my 
first  instructions  of  standing -at-attention- 
with-my-hands-grasping  -  the  -  seams-of- 
my-trousers,  in  my  first  knowledge  of 
drill  ethics — were  the  electric  arc  lights 
installed  into  the  town  to  supersede  the 
old  gas  lamp  posts.  How  timid  people 
were  about  the  new  servant.  How  visits 
to  the  local  power  house  were  gingerly 
made.  How  uninviting  the  little  globes 
looked  in  comparison  with  the  rosy  multi- 
colored chandelier  in  our  town  hall !  Now 
no  man  is  too  poor  to  use  the  conveniences 
of  light  and  heat  carried  by  the  black 
insulated  wires.  Yet  no  one  farm  outside 
the  town  limits  of  the  old  town,  until  quite 
recently,  has  applied  this  service  to  its 
problems  of  cutting  and  grinding  feed  or 
pumping  water.  The  apathy  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer,  and  by  the  conservat- 
ism of  capital  in  Canada. 

Cement  sidewalks  superseded  the  old 
wooden  ones,  and  we  regretted  the  change 
at  that  time  to  the  cold  stone  effects. 
Human  nature  clings  to  the  old.  We  hate 
to  see  the  familiar  things  passing.  The 
self-binder  came  into  our  fields  of  grain. 
Many  pooh-poohed  the  possibility  of  ulti- 
mate success.  The  big  steam  thresh- 
ing machine  outfits,  pulling  themselves 
from  place  to  place,  and  turning  out 
2,000  to  3,000  bushels  per  day  were  in- 
conceivable at  that  time.  To-day  the  mir- 
acles of  yesterday  are  common-place  to 
every  school-boy.  And  yet,  as  we  tread  on 
the  verge  of  future  accomplishments, 
many  people  think  we  have  reached  our 
limit,  that  the  armageddon  is  upon  us, 
and  that  no  greater  things  are  possible. 
Are  we  not  as  finite  and  narrow-minded 
as  our  unbelieving  grandfathers  who 
swung  the  cradle  and  wielded  the  poverty 
stick  on  the  hemlock  floors  of  that  genera- 
tion? 

It  is  true,  the  development  of  a  dynamo 
into  practical  usefulness — already  hinted 
at  many  times  by  Prof.  Kent  in  his  little 
red  schoolhouse  lectures  of  that  time — or 
the  making  of  a  knotter  on  a  binder,  was 
a  manifest  leap  ahead  into  big  possibili- 
ties and  the  farmer  might  be  pardoned 
in  his  exaggerated  importance  of  that  day. 
But  Der  Tag  has  not  yet  come.  Greater 
things  than  these  shall  we  see! 

Who  knows  but  that  the  farmer  will 
yet  go  forth  to  sow  in  his  aeroplane  or 
winnow  his  grains  from  the  clouds! 

Machinery,  indeed,  note  Webster's  de- 
finition pre-supposes  a  plan  to  the  end 
that  something  may  be  attained.  The 
planner  is  the  fai-mer.  The  cog  wheels 
are  his  agents.  The  results  are  definite, 
provided  the  major  and  minor  premises 
are  correct.  We,  therefore,  look  confi- 
dently into  the  future  for  more  and  better 
machines,  to  serve  agriculture,  and  there- 
by to  feed  the  world. 

Necessity  is  the  forebear  of  progress. 
The   scarcity   of  farm   help   during   the 


American  Civil  War,  made  the  introduc- 
tion of  big  machines  to  the  western  states 
the  greatest  period  in  their  history. 
Doutless  the  devastating  effects  of  this 
European  debacle  will  accentuate,  before 
another  year  goes  by,  the  need  for  more 


proportion  of  expense  to  use  naturally 
was  greater.  Then,  by  the  spread  of  co- 
operation and  the  purchase  of  machinery 
by  societies  of  farmers  the  profitable- 
ness of  use  became  more  equalized,  and 
the  small  farmers  were  enabled  to  use 
power  machinery.  The  report  says  ini 
plements  and  machines  applied  to  tht- 
small  farm  are  of  decided  assistance  In 


In  making-  silos,  foundations,  feeding  floors,  fence  posts,  and  the  like,  farmers  now 
like  to  have  a  mixer.  This  shows  a  home-made  one  where  an  ordinary  oil  barrel  Is 
mounted  on  a  framework.  The  barrel  is  hung  in  a  frame,  where  it  is  made  to  revolve 
by  bevel  gears  and  a  chain   driven   by   a  gasoline  engine. 


effective  instruments  of  production  and 
harvest  on  the  untouched  farms  of  peace- 
ful America. 

Despite  the  cry  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury workman,  that  machinery  was  going 
to  drive  him  out  of  business,  at  home  we 
have  to-day  a  greater  demand  for  labor 
than  ever  before,  and  especially  that 
skilled  labor  that  can  command  Mr. 
Ford's  minimum  of  five  dollars  a  day. 
Anent  this,  the  Irish  Homestead  in  advis- 
ing rural  Ireland  to  apply  themselves  to 
production  says: 

"We  can  show  that  the  laborer  with 
efficient  machinery  can  be  better  paid.  A 
laborer  getting  one  shilling  a  day  work- 
ing with  obsolete  implements  is  much 
dearer  than  one  getting  five  shillings  a 
day  working  with  up-to-date  machinery. 
.  .  .  Wealth  is  created  with  highly-paid 
labor,  not  with  cheap  labor.  If  cheap 
labor  was  all  that  was  necessary,  India 
and  Africa  ought  to  be  ideal  spots  for 
the  manufacturer.  As  it  is,  he  prefers 
to  stick  to  the  region  where  skilled 
workmen  know  their  own  value." 

The  farmers  of  Canada  must  use  ma- 
chinery in  their  operations.  They  cannot 
compete  without  its  help. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  no  argument  in 
favor  of  the  farmer  rushing  out  to  the 
first  implement  agent's  place  of  business 
and  hypothecating  his  farm,  house  and 
living,  for  the  pleasure  of  owning  a  pile 
of  expensive  machinery  which  he  can  use 
at  best  only  a  few  days  of  the  year,  and 
then  allow  to  rust  out  on  the  open  land 
the  remaining  days  of  the  year. 

Rather,  is  it  a  reason  for  the  thrifty 
man,  for  the  careful  man,  to  purchase 
those  machines  he  needs,  those  implements 
that  he  can  afford,  and  to  co-operate  with 
others  in  the  use  of  big  and  costly  outfits. 
The  Irish  magazine  quoted  above  notes 
that: 

"The  result  of  the  enquiries  made  in 
Germany  showed  that  agricultural  ma- 
chinery had  proved  useful  in  increasing 
the  profits  of  farms  of  all  sizes,  pro- 
vided the  natural  conditions  allowed  ma- 
chines to  be  used.  For  example,  there 
would  be  no  use  trying  motor  ploughs 
over  rocky  and  hilly  land.  The  better 
the  land,  the  more  it  is  capable  of  in- 
tensive cultivation  ;  the  greater  is  the 
profit  in  the  case  of  machinery.  The  big 
farms  first  tried  power  machinery  in 
Germany  because  the  owners  of  big 
estates  could  afford  to  buy  it.  Then  the 
medium-sized    farms    followed,    but    the 


increasing  its  capacity  of  competition 
with  large  farms  and  its  relative  profit- 
ableness. 

"Unto  them  who  have  brains  and  use 
them  come  wealth  and  comfort.  People 
who  will  read  nothing  and  think  nothing 
and  act  nothing  on  their  own  account 
must  expect  poverty  and  a  low  grade  of 
living." 

High-class  machinery  is  a  mark  of 
intellectual  superiority.  It  takes  brains 
to  operate  such  intricate  mechanisms.  So 
that  the  higher  the  social  scale,  the 
greater  will  be  the  use  by  society  of 
mechanical  appliances.  The  child  of  to- 
day talks  glibly  about  gears,  magnetos, 
pistons,  discs,  differentials,  roller-bear- 
ings, watts  and  amperes,  a  new  language 
entirely  from  what  his  father's  boyhood 
days  knew. 

I -went  into  a  friend's  new  metal  barn 
recently.  He  was  operating  a  6  H.P.  gaso- 
line engine,  driving  a  grain  crusher,  and 
a  cutting  box.  Shafting  was  being  placed 
in  position  for  the  operation  of  a  cream 
separator,  a  fanning  mill,  and  a  pulper. 
Another  house  in  a  farm  sketch  that  will 
appear  next  month  in  The  Farmer's 
Magazine,  turns  a  switch  and  lights 
every  room  in  his  house  and  the  roadway 
to  the  barn.  The  washing  machine,  the 
wringer,  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  the  flat 
irons  were  attached  to  the  electric  ser- 
vice. The  intervention  of  machinery  is 
coming  to  serve  the  farmer  to  a  bigger 
extent.  In  a  following  article  we  will  go 
into  the  seeding,  into  the  haying,  the 
harvest,  and  the  stables  and  show  how  the 
good  machine  assists  in  production  and 
adds  to  the  revenue  of  the  wisely  man- 
aged farm. 


Argentine  Eating  Apples 

In  1912  Argentine  imported  $97,000.00 
worth  of  apples  and  in  1913  importation 
increased  to  $208,000. 

Apples  bring  the  highest  prices  during 
their  winter  months  of  July,  August  and 
September. 

Boxed  apples  are  preferred  to  the  bar- 
rels. The  more  popular  varieties  being 
Banana,  Jonathan,  Ben  Davis,  Kings  and 
Snow. 


She  Just  Keeps  House  For  Me 


Some  farmers  have  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  work  to  make  tbeir  homes 
attractive.  Note  the  effect  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  even  with  a  very  humble  house. 


"And  so  I  say  with  pride  untold, 

and  love  beyond  degree, 
This  woman  with  the  heart  of  gold 

— she  just  keeps  house  for  me." 

HOWEVER    wide    the    world 
opens  its  gates  to  a  woman, 
sometime    there   comes    the 
old,  far,  insistent  call,  and  always 
she  turns  back  to  a  new-knobbed 
door    and   a   kitchen    range   some- 
where.   It  looks  as  though  it  would  always 
be  that  way.     It  seems  strange,  though, 
that  there  should  be  such  a  lure  in  the 
commonest  path,  but  there's  a  lot  of  mys- 
tery about  it,  the  steady  glow  of  a  hearth, 
and  a  vague  little  white  robed,  barefoot 
figure  somewhere  in  the  background,  so 
she  comes  with   quick  breath   and  hope 
in  her  heart,  and  the  tragedies  if  there 
are  to  be  any,  occur  afterward. 

She  is  just  going  to  keep  house.  If  she 
were  taking  any  other  position  of  re- 
sponsibility there  would  be  thorough 
preparation  and  worrisome  examinations, 
but  no  special  qualifications  are  required 
for  this,  even  though  the  health  and  hap- 
piness, maybe  even  the  lives  of  a  few 
human  beings  are  to  be  in  her  hands. 
Besides,  in  a  great  many  cases,  she  has 
no  regular  and  dependable  income  to  in- 
vest in  the  undertaking.  Altogether  there 
is  something  appallingly  haphazard  about 
the  whole  thing.  It  may  have  been  bring- 
ing a  lot  of  good  results,  for  generations ; 
but  these  have  often  been  achieved  at  a 
cost  too  great  to  the  women,  and  some- 
times to  the  rest  of  the  household.  What 
we  want  now,  is  to  put  our  farm  house- 
keeping on  the  same  basis  as  modern 
good  farming,  and  until  we  realize  that 
it  is  something  worthy  of  the  best  brains 
of  the  cleverest  woman,  and  until  men  or 
whoever  govern  the  family  exchequer 
recognize  it  as  one  of  the  farm  industries 
on  which  not  only  the  family  life,  but  in 
a  measure  the  income,  depends,  little  can 
be  done  to  make  it  any  easier,  or  better 
or  more  interesting:. 


Until  the  instinct  is  kindled  for  mothering  chick- 
ens the  girl  would  be  just  as  happy  filing  letters 
or    doing    any    other    uncreative   work. 


By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


There  are  big  possibilities  for  land- 
scape gardening  in  the  grounds  around 
the  farm  house. 


main  in  this  dormant  state  longer 
than  three  days.  Then  it  suddenly 
dawned  on  her,  why  her  neighbor 
boiled  her  corn  in  the  jars  for  twen- 
ty minutes  on  each  of  three  succes- 
sive days.  She  had  thought  it  too 
ridiculous  to  try  before;  now  there 
was  a  reason. 


It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  housekeeping 
as  a  profession,  or  that  any  thought  has  been 
taken  to  save  the  house  worker.  Since  this 
phase  of  the  work  has  been  recognized,  how- 
ever, the  women  on  farms  have  been  the  most 
anxious  to  introduce  science  and  system  into 
their  houses.  They  have  read  the  best  litera- 
ture that  came  their  way,  on  the  subject;  they 
have  studied  it  in  the  Women's  Institutes 
through  discussion  and  Domestio  Science 
courses.  Inasmuch  as  they  have  more  to  do, 
and  are  thrown  more  on  their  own  resources, 
possibly  it  is  most  important  here.  Certainly 
it  is  most  important  that  every  workable 
scheme  and  device  to  save  labor  with  just  as 
good  or  better  results,  should  be  applied  in  the 
farm  home.  And  then,  there  are  other  things. 
Read  the  article. 


To  begin  with,  we  want  a  more  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  common  things. 
A  woman  had  done  housework  all  her  life. 
She  could  almost  have  shut  her  eyes  and 
gone  on  doing  her  work  without  diverting 
from  the  regular  daily  and  weekly  and 
yearly  programme,  but  there  were  a  few 
things  that  continued  to  trouble  her. 
For  instance,  she  couldn't  can  corn  to 
make  it  keep,  and  however  careful  she 
might  be  she  frequently  found  iron  rust 
spots  in  her  white  clothes.  One  day,  she 
heard  the  men  talking  about  certain  mic- 
roscopic mold  plants  on  corn.  She  heard 
them  say  that  these  plants  could  go  into 
a  resting  stage,  protecting  themselves  in 
a  kind  of  shell  so  that  no  ordinary  disin- 
fectant applied  to  the  seed  corn  would 
kill  them.     Fortunately  they  couldn't  re- 


About  the  spots  of  iron  rust  on 
her  tablecloths,  she  discovered  by 
accident  that  the  rust  spot  occurred 
(wherever  any  soap  was  left  in  the  linen. 
IThe  iron  was  in  the  liquid  bluing  that 
she  used,  and  rust  formed  when  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  alkali  of  the  soap. 
That  was  chemistry.  Farmers  are  ap- 
plying a  knowledge  of  chemistry  every 
time  they  decide  what  artificial  fertilizer 
to  use  on  a  certain  soil,  or  what  bill 
of  fare  is  best  to  fatten  the  pigs.  We 
want  to  know  more  of  the  chemistry 
to  apply  in  keeping  our  houses  clean, 
and  cooking  the  meals.  If  we  know 
that  because  paraffine  is  a  fat  solvent  it 
will  loosen  the  dirt  that  is  held  in  clothes 
by  perspiration,  and  that  like  any  of  the 
petroleum  products,  it  will  whiten  clothes, 
the  value  is  not  only  that  it  will  lighten 
the  work,  and  improve  the  results, — the 
results  might  be  good  from  a  dozen  other 
methods — the  greatest  benefit  is  the  new 
interest  that  comes  with  the  knowledge. 
We  have  circulated  acres  of  literature 
showing  girls  how  they  can  make  bees 
or  poultry  more  profitable  than  running 
a  typewriter  in  town,  but  until  the  girl 
learns  to  appreciate  the  wonder  of  the 
romantic  flight  of  the  queen  bee,  or  until 
a  thorough  understanding  of  their  life 
processes  has  kindled  the  instinct  for 
mothering  chickens,  she  is  likely  to  be 
just  as  happy  filing  letters  or  doing  any 
other  kind  of  uncreative  work. 

IF  IT  GETS   MONOTONOUS. 

Take  another  case.     A  school  teacher 

who   knows   quite   a    lot   of   elementary 

science  marries  a  farmer.     She  is  very 

enthusiastic  about  the  out-of-door  life,  the 

Continued  on  Page  74. 


The  Promise  of  the  Skeena:  by  w.  a.  oakk 


PEOPLE  who  are  inclined  to  regard 
British  Columbia  as  a  sea  of  moun- 
tains stand  in  great  need  of  more 
accurate  knowledge  about  their  own  coun- 
try. While  it  is  quite  true  that  the  prov- 
ince has  been  blessed  with  a  superfluity 
of  immense  ranges  and  gigantic  peaks, 
these  have  not  been  strewn  across  its 
length  and  breadth  with  any  marked  de- 
gree of  regularity.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
most  of  these  serious  obstacles  to  agri- 
cultural development  have  been  crowded 
down  towards  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  and  along  its  eastern  border.  To 
the  north  and  west  the  ranges  dwindle 
away  to  comparative  insignificance,  giv- 
ing place  to  wide  valleys  and  fertile 
plateau  lands,  drained  by  numerous 
splendid  water  courses. 

By  and  by  as  travel  increases  along 
the  new  transcontinental  route  that 
threads  the  central  interior  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  at  Prince 
Rupert,  a  better  idea  of  the  character  of 
this  section  of  British  Columbia  will  be 
obtained.  Passengers  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  the  region  as  seething  in 
mountains  will  look  from  the  car  win- 
dows, rub  their  eyes  and  wonder  if  it  can 
really  be  the  Western  province.  They  will 
see  far  away  on  the  horizon  the  outlines 
of  imposing  ranges.  Occasionally  they 
will  find  the  train  running  among  good- 
sized  mountains.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  immediate  prospect  will  be  one  of  wide 
stretches  of  plateau  lands,  well  timbered 
in  spots  and  extending  in  gentle  undula- 
tions for  many  miles  on  either  hand. 

Nor  will  the  view  of  the  prospective  tra- 
veler rest  solely  upon  an  empty  and  un- 
cultivated waste.  Already  there  has  been 
a  considerable  influx  of  population.  Agri- 
cultural development  has  begun  and  the 


Particular  attention  is  being  directed  to  B.C. 
just  now  ouing  to  the  possibility  of  a  provin- 
cial election,  and  to  the  discussion  in  the 
Federal  House  of  the  purchase  of  the  two 
Chilean  submarines  at  Seattle  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  B.C.  coasts.  This  province  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  Dominion,  and  with  the 
opening  up  of  the  interior  and  the  north,  and 
a  icise  administration  of  its  Crown  lands,  there 
is  a  wonderful  future  for  it.  The  writer  here 
describes  some  of  the  possibilities  and  contra- 
dicts some  of  the  impressions  generally  preva- 
lent- -Editor. 


possibilities  of  the  region  as  a  producer 
of  all  manner  of  products  has  been  satis- 
factorily demonstrated.  With  easier  ac- 
cess   and   ready    shipping   facilities,    the 


Fat  and  eontenterl- 
new    habitat    ii 


-the  milk  cow  has  found  a 
these    fertile    valleys. 


volume  of  settlement  is  bound  to  increase. 
The  rush  of  mankind  to  the  vast  unoccu- 
pied tracts  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  open  spaces,  will  just  as 
surely  bring  men  to  the  valleys  and 
plateaus  of  central  British  Columbia  as 
to  any  other  available  part  of  the 
Dominion. 

carr's  ranch  at  smithers. 

Nine  years  ago  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Carr  penetrated  as  far  inland  from  the 
coast  as  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Smithers  in  the  valley  of  the  Bulkley 
River.  He  knew  that  the  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  would  pass  that  way.  He 
realized  that  with  construction  gangs  in- 
vading the  land,  there  would  be  a  profit- 
able demand  for  fresh  food  supplies.  He 
set  himself  accordingly  to  develop  and  cul- 
tivate as  much  land  as  he  could.  Result— 
Carr's  ranch  is  to-day  one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  interior,  a  demonstration 
farm  that  has  proved  the  potentialities  of 
the  soil  of  the  Bulkley  Valley. 

Beginning  with  such  staples  as  oats, 
barley,  field  peas  and  potatoes,  Mr.  Can- 
went  in  for  raising  vegetables,  carrots, 
cauliflower,  cabbage  and  lettuce — with 
most  satisfactory  results.  He  sold  every- 
thing he  was  able  to  grow,  and  what  is 
better,  obtained  prices  for  his  produce 
that  considerably  exceeded  what  he  could 
have  secured  on  the  coast.  Then  a  few 
years  ago  he  began  experimenting  with 
small  fruits,  setting  out  strawberries, 
raspberries  and  currants,  and  with  these 
he  has  done  well.  Two  years  ago  he 
planted  apple  trees,  which  are  now  de- 
veloping in  a  most  encouraging  way. 

That  the  district  is  splendidly  adapted 
for  mixed  farming  is  the  opinion  of  this 
pioneer.     The  wild-pea  vine  grows  pro- 


- 
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ures   show    the   great  fertility   and    beauty    of   the   Interior   valleys    of   British 
tatoes,   oats  and   hay   crops   In   picturesque  settings  equal    to   any   old  world 


fusely,  providing  capital  food  for  cattle, 
and  there  is  no  dearth  of  water.  More- 
over there  is  a  good  deal  of  open 
country,  where  animals  can  be  pastured. 
The  principal  market  for  produce  of  all 
sorts  now  that  railway  construction  is 
completed  is  at  the  mines,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  district. 

The  Carr  ranch,  as  already  indicated, 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Bulkley 
Valley.  To  understand  just  how  the  coun- 
try embraced  in  the  railway  belt  is  lo- 
cated, it  may  be  explained  that  from  Tete 
Jaune  (at  which  point  the  line  virtually 
emerges  from  the  Rockies)  to  Prince 
Rupert  there  are  four  main  divisions  of 
territory,  first  comes  the  country  adja- 
cent to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Fraser 
River,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Nechako  and  Fraser  Rivers 
at  Prince  George.  Then  follows  the 
Nechako  Valley  country  as  far  as  the 
height  of  land  separating  the  head  waters 
of  the  Nechako  from  those  of  the  Bulkley. 
Third  lies  the  Bulkley  Valley,  stretching 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Bulkley  with  the  Skeena;  and 
finally  the  Skeena  Valley  itself,  through 
which  the  railway  reaches  the  salt  water 
at  Prince  Rupert.  The  whole  territory  is 
therefore  included  in  four  great  river 
valleys,  a  simple  and  effective  way  of 
summarizing  its  character  and  extent. 

A  FERTILE  VALLEY. 

The  valley  of  the  Fraser  varies  from 
one  to  ten  miles  in  width  and  extends  in  a 
uniformly  north-westward  direction.  At 
one  time  it  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
stand  of  spruce  and  cedar  timber,  much 
of  which  has,  however,  been  destroyed  by 
fire  and  its  place  taken  by  a  light  second- 
growth  of  pine,  cedar,  fir  and  birch  in 
places.  Where  not  timbered  the  land  is 
usually  covered  with  a  growth  of  poplar, 
alder  and  jack-pine  on  the  benches  and 
with  cotton-wood,  willow,  birch  and  alder 
on  the  bottom  land.  A  growth  of  pea  vine 
and  vetches  occurs  where  in  old  burnings 
the  soil  has  been  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

The  general  floor  of  the  valley  consists 
of  bottom  lands,  bench  lands  and  ridges. 
The  benches,  which  are  more  or  less 
broken,  gradually  ascend  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  It  is  the  river  flats  and 
lower  benches  that  constitute  the  arable 
land,  of  which  some  78,000  acres  were 
opened  to  pre-emption  last  summer.  The 
best  agricultural  land  undoubtedly  lies  in 
the  section  between  Tete  Jaune  and  Mc- 
Bride,  at  which  point  the  valley  attains 
a  width  of  four  miles.  Squatters  have 
settled  along  here  in  considerable  num- 
bers, cultivating  gardens  in  which  all 
sorts  of  vegetables  have  been  grown  satis- 
factorily with  very  little  attention.  If  the 
production  of  wild  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries and  huckleberries  is  any  indication 
of  the  capacity  of  the  soil,  there  should  be 
a  good  prospect  for  the  cultivation  of 
small  fruits  in  this  district. 

A  good  many  settlers  have  taken  up 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunster,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Tete  Jaune.  There  has  been 
considerable  development  at  McBride  a 
little  farther  on  and  then  no  appreciable 
settlement  as  yet  until  one  reaches  Wil- 
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low   River,  just  east  of  Prince   George. 

Here  a  large  sawmill  has  been  erected, 

while  quite  a  number  of  farmers  have 

gone  in  to  the  north  of  the  town.     One 

man,  Ralph  McVoy,  who  has  settled  here 

after    experiences    in    Nova    Scotia    and 

Oklahoma,  says  that  there  is  nothing  to 

touch  central  British 

Columbia  as  a  pro- 

l  i  f  i  c    agricultural         --  * 

country. 

LOOKS   LIKE   RURAL 
ONTARIO. 

The  Nechako  Val- 
ley, the  second  great 
division  of  territory 
traversed  by  the  rail- 
way, is  roughly  267 
miles  long  and  sev- 
ral  miles  in  width. 
In  appearance  it  is 
quite  like  the  rural 
part  of  Old  Ontario, 
being  open  and  roll- 
ing. The  mountains 
adjacent  to  it  are 
smaller  than  those 
lining  the  Fraser 
Valley  and  there  are 
large  tracts  of  agri- 
cultural   land.     The 

soil  consists  usually  of  a  white  silt  of  from 
five  to  thirty  feet  on  a  clay  sub-soil.  There 
is  excellent  drainage  and  plenty  of  fresh 
water  is  readily  obtainable.  The  slopes  of 
the  hills  on  either  side  will  furnish  capital 
pasturage  and  the  district  should  develop 
into  an  ideal  dairy  country. 

Some  settlement  is  already  to  be  noticed 
in  the  Nechako  Valley  particularly  around 
Vanderhoof  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Fraser 
Lake.  At  the  former  point  Mr.  Lestikow, 
of  Winnipeg,  is  establishing  a  large  ex- 
perimental farm  and  intends  going  in 
strong  for  colonization  work.  Land  here, 
it  is  claimed,  can  be  cleared  by  Indian 
labor  for  as  little  as  $12.50  an  acre. 

The  Bulkley  Valley  is  very  much  like 
the  Nechako  Valley  in  appearance  and 
characteristics.  It  is  about  124  miles  in 
length.  The  country  is  largely  open, 
gently  undulating  and  from  five  to  fifteen 
miles  in  width.  It  is  native  meadowland 
in  its  natural  state  and  is  well  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  cereals,  vegetables  and 
fruit  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Its  cli- 
mate is  said  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of 
Ontario. 

An  interesting  settler  in  this  district  is 
Charles  Barrett,  a  former  freighter,  who 
picked  out  a  fine  stretch  of  land,  3,000 
acres  in  extent,  not  far  from  Smithers  and 
has  been  doing  wonders  with  it.  He  has 
had  particular  success  with  cattle  and 
possesses  a  large  flock  of  sheep  and  a  fine 
herd  of  shorthorns.  On  his  land  he  raises 
all  sorts  of  produce,  including  several  of 
the  smaller  varieties  of  fruit. 

APPLES   IN   THE   UPPER  SKEENA. 

Passing  now  to  the  Skeena  River  val- 
ley, it  is  admitted  that  from  the  coast  in- 
land for  perhaps  fifty  miles  there  is  no 
land  available  for  agriculture.  The  moun- 
tains rise  precipitously  from  the  river 
and  the  climate  is  too  wet  for  growing 
fruit  or  produce.  Beyond  the  fifty-mile 
point,  however,  the  valley  widens  out  and 


the  climate  steadily  improves.  Experts 
consider  that  the  land  along  the  Upper 
Skeena  will  in  time  become  one  of  the 
garden-spots  of  British  Columbia.  Of  its 
capacity  as  a  fruit-growing  section  there 
is  seemingly  no  doubt,  proof  having  al- 
ready been  given  that  all  sorts  of  fruit, 
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including    apples,    can    be    successfully 
raised. 

Excellent  land,  which  has  already  been 
partially  settled,  is  to  be  found  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Lakelse  and  Kitsumgalum 
Rivers  and  around  the  lakes  of  the  same 
name.  These  are  tributaries  of  the  Skeena 
to  the  south  and  north  respectively.  The 
experiences  of  two  men  who  went  in  ahead 
of  the  railway  and  took  up  land  at  Kit- 
sumgalum Lake  are  illuminating.  F.  W. 
Bohler,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Prince  Rupert  Fair  last  fall  by  winning 
31  firsts,  16  seconds  and  4  thirds  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  states  that  he  had  eight 
acres  in  crop  from  which  the  return  was 
$1,400.  His  three-quarter  acre  of  straw- 
berries brought  him  $400.  He  raised  seven 
tons  of  cabbages  on  a  half-acre,  realizing 
$40  per  ton.  His  acre  and  three-quarters 
of  oats,  cut  to  hay,  made  six  tons.  He 
grew  mangels  forty-nine  tons  to  the  acre 
and  carrots  fifteen  tons.  The  balance  of 
his  cleared  land  he  devoted  to  vegetables 
and  small  fruits. 


SOME    CABBAGES 


A  neighbor  called  Braun  reports  a  pro- 
duction of  800  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre.  His  sugar  peas  attained  a  maximum 
height  of  twelve  feet;  his  timothy  grew  to 
seven  feet;  his  cabbages  averaged  from 
ten  to  thirty  pounds  apiece.  With  celery, 
onions,  corn,  tomatoes,  beans,  squash  and 
pumpkins  he  obtained  spectacular  results, 
while  alfalfa  and  clover  did  remarkably 
well.  His  orchards  were  just  beginning  to 
bear  and  he  obtained  apples  that  showed 
good  keeping  qualities.  He  grew  a  large 
crop  of  luscious  strawberries  and  met 
with  success  in  cultivating  cherries,  pears 
and  plums. 

The  central  town  of  this  district  is  Ter- 
race, ninety  miles  from  Prince  Rupert.  It 
already  has  a  population  of  one  hundred 
people  and  possesses  several  stores  and  a 
sawmill.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 


the  Skeena  and  Kitsumgalum  Rivers  and 
is  the  point  from  which  access  is  gained 
to  the  valley  of  the  latter  river. 

Tributary  to  the  Skeena  or  in  the  same 
district  are  several  other  valleys  of  equal 
possibilities.  It  is  anticipated  that  these 
will  develop  in  time  into  important  fruit 
producers.  The 
hardier  qualities  of 
the  apples  grown  in 
these  more  northerly 
climes,  rendering 
them  better  keepers, 
will  tend  to  improve 
the  market  for  them 
on  the  prairies.  The 
easy  access  to  the 
markets  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan 
given  by  the  new 
railway  will  lead  to 
the  shipping  of  much 
fruit  to  the  East. 

Comparisons  b  e- 
tween  the  Skeena 
and  the  other  valleys 
referred  to  are  as 
yet  difficult  to  make. 
The  Skeena  will 
probably  become  a 
more  pronounced 
fruit-growing  sec- 
tion. As  for  the  other  three,  mixed  farm- 
ing will  be  their  forte.  The  Fraser  Valley 
will  require  more  and  harder  clearing, 
but  will  be  less  exposed  to  summer  frosts 
than  either  the  Nechako  or  Bulkley.  On 
the  other  hand  the  season  will  be  longer 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  and  drier  too. 

The  photographs  illustrating  this  arti- 
cle give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  the  country.  There 
are  no  fakes  among  them.  All  were  taken 
last  summer  and  give  an  accurate  impres- 
sion of  the  great  fertility  of  the  plateau 
lands.  If  some  are  mistaken  for  views  in 
Ontario,  it  will  simply  prove  how  very 
much  like  the  East,  these  pastoral  scenes 
in  British  Columbia  really  are. 

A  Nation's  Prayer 

By  R.  J.  Messenger. 

When  peace  our  Empire  rules  with  mild 
dominion, 

When  plenty's  smiling  face  makes  glad 
the  land, 

When  industry  and  thrift  attain  fruition, 

And  men  acknowledge  Thee  on  every 
land, 

Be  with  us  lest  prosperity  estrange  us, 

And  men  forgetful  of  Thy  rule  become. 

But  help  us  humbly  at  Thy  feet  acknow- 
ledge 

"Oh  Godl'  Thou  knowest  best,  Thy  will 
be  done." 

When  war,  with  all  its  blight,  enthralls 
our  nation, 

And  lust  of  power  wrecks  many  a  happy 
home, 

When  men  forget  that  they  are  Thy 
creation 

And  slayers  of  their  brother  men  become; 

Help  us,  in  need  to  feel  Thy  love  sufficient. 

To  move  men's  hearts  till  "Peace  on 
Earth"  we  win, 

To  say,  in  faith,  believing  Thee  omnis- 
cient, 

"Oh,  God!  Thou  knowest  best,  Thy  will 
be  done." 


The   Hill   and    the  Valley 
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IT  was  one  of  the 
moist,  pleasantly 
odorous  nights  of 
tarly  spring.  There 
was  a  chill  in  the  even- 
ing air  but  the 
g r a  s  s  was 
growing  green 
i  n  sheltered 
spots  and  Jef- 
frey Miller 
had  found  pur- 
ple -  petalled 
violets  and 
pink  arbutus 
on  the  hill  that 
day.  Across  a 
valley,  filled 
with  beech  and 
fir,  there  was  a 
sunset  after- 
glow, creamy 
yellow  and  pale 
red,  with  a  new 
moon  swung 
above  it.  It 
was  a  night  for 
a  man  to  walk 
alone  and 
dream  of  his 
love,  which 
w  a  s  perhaps 
w  h  y  Jeffrey 
Miller  came  so 
loiter  ingly 
across  the 
springy  hill 
pasture,  with 
his  hands  full 
of  the  may- 
flowers. 

He  was  a 
tall,  broad- 
should  ered 
man  of  forty, 
and  looking  no 

younger,  with  dark  gray  eyes  and  a 
tanned,  clear-cut  face,  clean-shaven  save 
for  a  drooping  moustache.  Jeffrey  Miller 
was  considered  a  handsome  man,  and 
Bayside  people  had  periodical  fits  of  won- 
dering why  he  had  never  married.  They 
pitied  him  for  the  lonely  life  he  must  lead 
alone  there  at  the  Valley  Farm,  with  only 
a  deaf  old  housekeeper  as  a  companion ; 
for  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Bayside  people 
in  general  that  a  couple  of  shaggy  dogs 
could  be  called  companions,  and  they  did 
not  know  that  books  make  very  excellent 
comrades  for  people  who  know  how  to 
treat  them. 

One  of  Jeffrey's  dogs  was  with  him  now 
— the  oldest  one,  with  white  breast  and 
paws  and  a  tawny  coat.  He  was  so  old 
that  he  was  half  blind  and  rather  deaf; 
but,  with  one  exception,  he  was  the  dear- 
est of  living  creatures  to  Jeffrey"  Miller, 
for  Sara  Stuart  had  given  him  the 
sprawly,  chubby,  little  pup  years  ago. 

They  came  down  the  hill  together.  A 
group  of  men  were  standing  on  the  bridge 
in  the  hollow,  discussing  Col.  Stuart's 
funeral  of  the  day  before.  Jeffrey  caught 
Sara's  name  and  paused  on  the  outskirts 
of   the   group   to   listen.      Sometimes    he 
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He  was  .1  tall, 
broad  -  shoulder- 
ed man  of  forty, 

a  ii  (i     looked    no 
younger.    . 
One  of  his  dogs 
was   with   him. 


thought  that  if 
he  were  lying 
dead  under  six 
feet  of  turf 
and  Sara  Stu- 
art's name 
were  pro- 
nounced above 
him,  his  heart 
would  give  a 
bound  of  life. 
"Yes,  the  old 
kunnel's  gone 
at  last,"  Chris- 
topher Jackson 
was  saying. 
"He  took  his 
time  d  y  i  n', 
that's  sartain. 
Must  be  a  kind 
of  relief  for 
Sara — she's 
had  to  wait  on 
him,  hand  and 
foot,  for  years, 
she'll  feel 
pretty  1  o  n  e- 
some.  Wonder 
what  s  h  e'l  1 
do?" 

"Is  there  any 
particular  rea- 
son for  her  to 
do  anything?" 
asked  Alec 
Churchill. 

"Well,   she'll 
have    to    leave 
Pinehurst.  The 
e  s  t  a  t  e's  en- 
tailed  and    goes   to   her   cousin,    Charles 
Stuart." 

There  were  exclamations  of  surprise 
from  the  other  men  on  hearing  this.  Jef- 
frey drew  nearer,  absently  patting  his 
dog's  head.  He  had  not  known  it,  either. 
"Oh,  yes,"  said  Christopher,  enjoying 
all  the  importance  of  exclusive  informa- 
tion. "I  thought  everybody  knew  that. 
Pinehurst  goes  to  the  oldest  male  heir. 
The  old  kunnel  felt  it  keen  that  he  hadn't 
a  son.  Of  course,  there's  plenty  of  money 
and  Sara'll  get  that.  But  I  guess  she'll 
feel  pretty  bad  at  leaving  her  old  home. 
Sara  ain't  as  young  as  she  used  to  be, 
neither.  Let  me  see — she  must  be  thirty- 
eight.  Well,  she's  left  pretty  lonesome." 
"Maybe  she'll  stay  on  at  Pinehurst," 
said  Job  Crowe.  It'd  only  be  right  for  her 
cousin  to  give  her  a  home  there." 
Christopher  shook  his  head. 
"No,  I  understand  they're  not  on  very 
good  terms.  Sara  don't  like  Charles 
Stuart  or  his  wife — and  I  don't  blame  her. 
She  won't  stay  there,  not  likely.  Probably 
she'll  go  and  live  in  town.  Strange  she 
never  married.  She  was  reckoned  hand- 
some, and  had  plenty  of  beaus  at  one 
time." 


Jeffrey  swung  out  of 
the  group  and  started 
homeward  with  h  i  s 
dog.  To  stand  by  and 
hear  Sara  Stuart  dis- 
cussed after  this  fashion  was  more  than 
he  could  endure.  The  men  idly  watched 
his  tall,  erect  figure  as  he  went  along  the 
valley. 

"Queer  chap,  Jeff,"  said  Alec  Churchill, 
reflectively. 

"Jeff's  all  right,"  said  Christopher  in  a 
patronizing  way.  "There  ain't  a  better 
man  or  neighbor  alive.  I've  lived  next 
farm  to  him  for  thirty  years,  so  I  ought  to 
know.  But  he's  queer  sartainly — not  like 
other  people — kind  of  unsociable.  He 
don't  care  for  a  thing  'cept  dogs  and  read- 
ing and  mooning  round  woods  and  fields. 
That  ain't  natural,  you  know.  But  I  must 
say  he's  a  good  farmer.  He's  got  the  best 
farm  in  Bayside,  and  that's  a  real  nice 
house  he  put  up  on  it.  Ain't  it  an  odd 
thing  he  never  married?  Never  seemed 
to  have  no  notion  of  it.  I  can't  recollect 
of  Jeff  Miller's  ever  courting  anybody. 
That's  another  unnatural  thing  about 
him." 

"I've  always  thought  that  Jeff  thought 
himself  a  cut  or  two  above  the  rest  of  us," 
said  Tom  Scovel  with  a  sneer.  "Maybe  he 
thinks  the  Bayside  girls  ain't  good  enough 
for  him." 

"There  ain't  no  such  dirty  pride  about 
Jeff,"  pronounced  Christopher  conclusive- 
ly. "And  the  Millers  are  the  best  family 
hereabouts,  leaving  the  kunnel's  out.  And 
Jeff's  well  off — nobody  knows  how  well,  I 
reckon,  but  I  can  guess,  being  his  land 
neighbor.  Jeff  ain't  no  fool  nor  loafer,  if 
he  is  a  bit  queer." 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  these  remarks 
was  striding  homeward  and  thinking, 
not  of  the  men  behind  him,  but  of  Sara 
Stuart.  He  must  go  to  her  at  once.  He 
had  not  intruded  on  her  since  her  father's 
death,  thinking  her  sorrow  too  great  for 
him  to  meddle  with.  But  this  was  dif- 
ferent. Perhaps  she  needed  the  advice  or 
assistance  only  he  could  give.  To  whom 
else  in  Bayside  could  she  turn  for  it  but 
to  him,  her  old  friend?  Was  it  possible 
that  she  must  leave  Pinehurst?  The 
thought  struck  cold  dismay  to  his  soul. 
How  could  he  bear  his  life  if  she  went 
away? 

He  had  loved  Sara  Stuart  from  child- 
hood. He  remembered  vividly  the  day  he 
had  first  seen  her;  a  spring  day,  much 
like  this  one  had  been ;  he,  a  boy  of  eight, 
had  gone  with  his  father  to  the  big,  sun- 
shiny hill  field  and  he  had  searched  for 
birds'  nests  in  the  little  fir  copses  along 
the  crest  while  his  father  plowed.  He 
had  so  come  upon  her,  sitting  on  the  fence 
under  the  pines  at  the  back  of  Pinehurst — 
a  child  of  six  in  a  dress  of  purple  cloth. 
Her  long,  light-brown  curls  fell  over  her 
shoulders  and  rippled  sleekly  back  from 
her  calm  little  brow;  her  eyes  were  large 
and  grayish-blue,  straight-gazing  and 
steadfast.  To  the  end  of  his  life  the  boy 
was  to  carry  in  his  heart  the  picture  she 
made  there  under  the  pines. 

"Little    boy,"    she    had    said,    with    a 


friendly  smile,  "Will  you  show  me  where 
the  mayflowers  grow?" 

Shyly  enough  he  had  assented,  and  they 
set  out  together  for  the  barrens  beyond 
the  field  where  the  arbutus  trailed  its 
stars  of  sweetness  under  the  dusty  dead 
grasses  and  withered  leaves  of  the  old 
year.  The  boy  was  thrilled  with  delight. 
She  was  a  fairy  queen  who  thus  gracious- 
ly smiled  on  him  and  chattered  blithely  as 
they  searched  for  mayflowers  in  the  fresh 
spring  sunshine.  He  thought  it  a  wonder- 
ful thing  that  it  had  so  chanced.  It  over- 
joyed him  to  give  the  choicest  clusters  he 
found  to  her  slim,  waxen  little  fingers, 
and  watch  her  eyes  grow  round  with 
pleasure  in  them.  When  the  sun  began  to 
lower  over  the  beeches  she  had  gone  home 
with  her  arms  full  of  arbutus ;  but  she  had 
turned  at  the  edge  of  the  pineland  and 
waved  her  hand  at  him. 

That  night,  when  he  told  his  mother  of 
the  little  girl  he  had  met  on  the  hill,  she 
had  hoped  anxiously  that  he  had  been 
"very  polite,"  for  the  little  girl  was  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Stuart,  newly-come 
to  Pinehurst.  Jeffrey,  reflecting,  had  not 
been  certain  that  he  had  been  polite ;  "But 
I  am  sure  she  liked  me,"  he  said  gravely. 
A  few  days  later  a  message  came  from 
Mrs.  Stuart  on  the  hill  to  Mrs.  Miller  in 
the  valley.  Would  she  let  her  little  boy 
go  up  now  and  then  to  play  with  Sara? 
Sara  was  very  lonely  because  she  had  no 
playmates.  So  Jeff,  overjoyed,  had  gone 
to  his  divinity's  very  home,  where  the 
two  children  played  together  many  a 
day.  All  through  their  childhood  they  had 
been  fast  friends.  Sara's  parents  placed 
no  bar  to  their  intimacy.  They  had  soon 
concluded  that  little  Jeff  Miller  was  a 
very  good  playmate  for  Sara.  He  was 
gentle,  well-behaved,  and  manly. 

Sara  never  went  to  the  district  school 
which  Jeff  attended;  she  had  her  gov- 
erness at  home.  With  no  other  boy  or 
girl  in  Bayside  did  she  form  any  friend- 
ship; but  her  loyalty  to  Jeff  never 
wavered.  As  for  Jeff,  he  worshipped  her 
and  would  have  done  anything  she  com- 
manded. He  belonged  to  her  from  the  day 
they  had  hunted  arbutus  on  the  hill. 

When  Sara  was  fifteen  she  had  gone 
away  to  school.  Jeff  had  missed  her  sore- 
ly. For  four  years  he  saw  her  only  in  the 
summers,  and  each  year  she  had  seemed 
taller,  statelier,  further  from  him.  When 
she  graduated  her  father  took  her  abroad 
for  two  years;  then  she  came  home,  a 
lovely,  high-bred  girl,  dimpling  on  the 
threshold  of  womanhood;  and  Jeffrey 
Miller  was  face  to  face  with  two  bitter 
facts.  One  was  that  he  loved  her — not 
with  the  boy-and-girl  love  of  long  ago, 
but  with  the  love  of  a  man  for  the  one 
woman  in  the  world;  and  the  other  was 
that  she  was  as  far  beyond  his  reach  as 
one  of  those  sunset  stars  of  which  she 
had  always  reminded  him  in  her  pure, 
clear-shining  loveliness. 

He  looked  these  facts  unflinchingly  in 
the  face  until  he  had  grown  used  to  them, 
and  then  he  laid  down  his  course  for  him- 
self. He  loved  Sara — and  he  did  not  wish 
to  conquer  his  love,  even  if  it  had  been 
possible.  It  were  better  to  love  her,  whom 
he  could  never  win,  than  to  love  and  be 
loved  by  any  other  woman.  His  great 
office  in  life  was  to  be  her  friend,  humble 
and  unexpectant;   to  be  at  hand  if  she 
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should  need  him  for  ever  so  trifling  a  ser- 
vice; never  to  presume,  always  to  be 
faithful. 

Sara  had  not  forgotten  her  old  friend. 
But  their  former  comradeship  was  now 
impossible;  they  could  be  friends,  but 
never  again  companions;  Sara's  life  was 
full  and  gay;  she  had  interests  in  which 
he  had  no  share;  her  social  world  was 
utterly  apart  from  his;  she  was  of  the 
hill  and  its  traditions,  he  was  of  the  val- 
ley and  its  people.  The  democracy  of 
childhood  past,  there  was  no  common 
ground  on  which  they  might  meet.  Only 
one  thing  Jeffrey  had  found  it  impossible 
to  contemplate  clamly.  Some  day  Sara 
would  marry — a  man  who  was  her  equal, 
who  sat  at  her  father's  table  as  a  guest. 
In  spite  of  himself,  Jeffrey's  heart  filled 
with  hot  rebellion  at  the  thought;  it  was 
like  a  desecration  and  a  robbery. 

But,  as  the  years  went  by,  this  thing 
he  dreaded  did  not  happen.    Sara  did  not 

marry,  although  gossip  assigned  her  many 
suitors  not  unworthy  of  her.     She  and 

Jeffrey    were    always    friends,    although 

they  met  but  seldom.   Sometimes  she  sent 

him  a  book;  it  was  his  custom  to  search 

for  the  earliest  mayflowers  and  take  them 

to  her ;  once  in  a  long  while  they  met  and 

talked  of  many  thing.    Jeffrey's  calendar 

from   year   to   year   was   red-lettered   by 

these  small  happenings,  of  which  nobody 

knew,  or,  knowing,  would  have  cared. 
So  he  and  Sara  drifted  out  of  youth, 

together  yet  apart.   Her  mother  had  died, 

and     Sara     was     the 

gracious,  stately  mis- 
tress    of     Pinehurst, 

which  grew  quieter  as 

the  time  went  on;  the 

lovers  ceased  to  come, 

and     holiday     friends 

grew  few ;  with  the  old 

colonel's  failing  health 

the  gaieties  and  lavish 

entertaining    ceased. 

Jeffrey    thought    that 

Sara    must    often    be 

lonely,  but  she  never 

said  so;  she  remained 

sweet,     serene,     calm- 
eyed,  as  the  child  he 

had   met   on    the   hill. 

Only,  now    and    then, 

Jeffrey  fancied  he  saw 

a  shadow  on  her  face 

— a    shadow    so    faint 

and  fleeting  that  only 

the  eye  of  an  unselfish, 

abiding    love,    made 

clear-sighted     by    pa- 
tient years,  could  have 

seen  it.    It  hurt  him, 

that  shadow;  he  would 

have    given    anything 

in  his  power  to  have 

banished  it. 

And  now  this  long  As  the  light  shot  up 
friendship  was  to  be  iu  i{— ;l  taI1'  slender 
.       i  o  inS  sown  of  gray, 

broken.  Sara  was  go- 
ing away.  At  first  he 
had  thought  only  of  her  pain;  but  now 
his  own  filled  his  heart.  How  could  he 
live  without  her?  How  could  he  dwell  in 
the  valley  knowing  that  she  had  gone 
from  the  hill?  Never  to  see  her  light  shine 
down  on  him  through  the  northern  gap  in 
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the  pines  at  night!  Never  to  feel  that  per- 
haps her  eyes  rested  on  him  now  and  then 
as  he  went  about  his  work  in  the  valley 
fields!  Never  to  stoop  with  a  glad  thrill 
over  the  first  spring  flowers  because  it 
was  his  privilege  to  take  them  to  her! 
Jeffrey  groaned  aloud.  No,  he  could  not 
go  up  to  see  her  that  night;  he  must 
wait — he  must  strengthen  himself. 

Then  his  heart  rebuked  him.  This  was 
selfishness;  this  was  putting  his  own  feel- 
ings before  hers — a  thing  he  had  sworr. 
never  to  do.  Perhaps  she  needed  him— 
perhaps  she  had  wondered  why  he  had  not 
come  to  offer  her  such  poor  service  as 
might  be  in  his  power.  He  turned  and 
went  down  through  the  orchard  lane,  tak- 
ing the  old  field-path  across  the  valley  and 
up  the  hill,  which  he  had  traversed  so 
often  and  so  joyfully  in  boyhood.  It  was 
dark  now,  and  a  few  stars  were  shining 
in  the  silvery  sky.  The  wind  sighed 
among  the  pines  as  he  walked  under 
them.  Sometimes  he  felt  that  he  must 
turn  back — that  his  pain  was  going  to 
master  him;  then  he  forced  himself  to 
go  on. 

The  old  gray  house  where  Sara  lived 
seemed  bleak  and  stricken  in  the  dull  light, 
with  its  leafless  vines  clinging  to  it.  There 
were  no  lights  in  it.  It  looked  like  a  home 
left  soulless. 

Jeffrey  went  around  to  the  garden  door 
and  knocked.  He  had  expected  the  maid 
to  open  it,  but  Sara  herself  came. 

"Why,  Jeff,"  she  said,  with  pleasure  in 
her  tones,  "I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you.  I  have 
been  wondering  why 
you  had  not  come  be- 
fore." 

"I  did  not  think  you 
would  want  to  see  me 
yet."  he  said  hurriedly. 
"I  have  thought  about 
you  every  hour — but  I 
feared  to  intrude." 

"You  couldn't  in- 
trude," she  said  gent- 
ly. "Yes,  I  have  want- 
ed to  see  you,  Jeff. 
Come  into  the  li- 
brary." 

He  followed  her  into 
the   room  where  they 
had  always  sat  in  his 
rare  calls.  Sara  light- 
ed   the    lamp    on    the 
table.     As     the     light 
shot    up    she     stood 
clearly  revealed  in  it — 
a  tall,  slender  woman 
in  a  trailing  gown  of 
gray.  Even  a  stranger, 
not  knowing  her  age, 
would  have  guessed  it 
to  be  what  it  was,  yet 
iti  would    have    been 
hard  to  say  what  gave 
the  impression  of  ma- 
turity.    Her  face  was 
quite  unlined;  a  little 
pale,     perhaps,     with 
more    finely-cut    outlines    than    those    of 
youth.    Her  eyes  were  clear  and  bright; 
her    abundant   brown    hair    waved    back 
from  her  face  in   the  same  curves  that 
Jeffrey  had  noted  in  the  purple-gowned 
Continued  on  Page  58. 


she  stood  revealed 
woman  in  a  trail- 


Stray  Straws  From  Many  Farms 

Opinions  on  Practical  Subjects  Interesting  Every-day  Life  in  the  Open. 


HilborrTs   Okanagan 
Farm 

A    Successful    Ontario  Farmer 

Migrates    to    a    Mountain 

Valley   and    Does 

Things 

By  L.  B.  FOSBERY 

TO    the    traveler    who    appreciates 
mountain  scenery,  British  Columbia 
has  been  a  source  of  joy.   Her  fame 
is  wide. 

But  those  whose  eyes  ache  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  peaks,  reach  the  fertile 
valleys  beyond  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

Here,  amidst  softer  outlines,  the  crea- 
tive instinct,  overawed  by  the  work  of  the 
greatest  Craftsman,  again  dares  to  peep 
out.  Here  is  a  combination  of  natural  re- 
sources almost  irresistible  to  the  man  who 
has  any  leaning  toward  agriculture;  fer- 
tile soil,  abundant  water  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  sunshine. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  J.  L. 
Hilborn,  who  had  spent  the  most  of  his 
life  "growing  things"  should  have  been 
drawn  to  the  Okanagan  Valley.  After 
looking  about  carefully,  he  chose  Sum- 
merland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  beauti- 
ful lake,  a  district  already  making  a  name 
for  itself  in  the  fruit 
growing  world,  as  his 
abiding  place. 

As  we  are  all  aware, 
"making  a  name"  upon 
a  firm  foundation  is  usu- 
ally very  slow  and  ex- 
hausting work,  and  Sum- 
merland  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule. 

The  news  that  Mr.  Hil- 
born, whose  name  was  al- 
ready made  in  Ontario 
through  his  unqualified 
success  as  a  vegetable 
grower  and  all-round 
farmer  in  the  famous 
Leamington  district,  had 
bought  the  MacLaine  lot, 
ereated  a  wave  of  satis- 
faction. 

From  the  first  his 
methods  were  commented 
upon,  kindly  or  critically. 
But  everyone  was  inter- 
ested. When  he  pulled 
•at  half  of  his  orchard  to 
leave  a  clear  space  for 
vegetables,  people  looked 
doubtful.  But  when,  a 
few  months  later,  they 
saw,  on  this  beautifully 
level    plot,   1oii£    straight 


rows  of  healthy  green  things,  which 
meant  an  almost  immediate  return  in  dol- 
lars, their  own  pretty  peach  trees,  which 
were  already  regarded  with  suspicion, 
became  objects  of  positive  distaste. 

Many  recognized,  in  their  fifth  failure 
to  market  peaches  satisfactorily,  that  Mr. 
Hilborn  spoke  the  truth  when  he  told 
them,  in  one  of  his  interesting  talks  at  the 
Farmers'  Institute,  that  it  was  not  given 
to  any  but  a  gifted  few  to  handle  peaches 
successfully. 

Consequently,  many  trees  were  uproot- 
ed and  with  them  went  some  old  ideas  that 
could  very  well  be  spared.  Into  the 
vacuum  thus  created  in  the  idea-chamber, 
flowed  a  tiny  stream  of  wisdom  from  "one 
who  knows  and  knows  that  he  knows." 

In  this,  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Hil- 
born's  life  in  our  midst  are  glass  houses 
gleaming  in  every  direction,  some  very 
small,  it  is  true,  but  most  efficient,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  shipments  of  the  past 
season. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Mr.  Hil- 
born's  value,  not  only  to  this  community 
but  to  the  whole  province,  was  immediate- 
ly recognized  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Kill  Kare  Farm  is  al- 
ready a  Government  demonstration  sta- 
tion well  worth  a  visit. 


Kill  Kare  farm  in  the  Okanagan  country,  B.C.  .Mr.  Hilborn,  formerly  of 
Leamington,  Out.,  has  made  tilings  blossom  in  his  new  home.,  Note  the 
irrigation  work  in  the  lower  picture.  These  valley  and  bench  lands  are 
extremely  fertile.     Many   look  on   this  district  as  the  California  of  Canada. 


Building  Hog-Tight 
Fences 

Hog-raising   as  well  as  Sheep- 
raising    Demands   a  Close 
Fence — Many   Kinds 
of  Posts 

By  W.  E.  FRUDDEN 

PORKERS  can  be  fattened  by  pastur- 
ing on  forage  crops  at  a  saving  of 
three  dollars  per  head  over  the  old 
methods  of  feeding  a  balanced  ration  in 
the  dry  lot. 

This  profitable  and  efficient  method  of 
outdoor  feeding  could  be  practised  on 
every  farm  if  equipped  with  durable  hog- 
tight  fences.  No  other  expense  item  in 
fact  will  net  the  farmer  as  much  direct 
returns  as  a  well  built  hog-proof  wire 
fence. 

Spring  pigs  fed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  on  an  alfalfa  plot  along  with  ear 
corn  and  meat  meal  at  the  Iowa  Experi- 
ment Station,  produced  one  hundred 
pounds  of  pork  for  two  dollars  and  eighty- 
eight  cents.  A  balanced  ration  of  corn 
and  tankage  fed  to  pigs  in  dry  lot  pro- 
duced one  hundred  pounds  for  four  dol- 
lars and  thirty-six  cents.  This  all  means 
a  saving  of  about  three  dollars  per  head 
in  producing  light  weight 
porkers  on  forage  crops. 
This  was  possible  because 
the  station  has  its  fields 
permanently  fenced  for 
hogs  and  can  transfer 
their  hog  feeding  opera- 
tions from  one  field  to  an- 
other. The  average 
farmer  of  the  corn  belt 
section  who  fattens  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  hogs 
each  season  by  using  field 
crops  of  most  any  sort 
will  be  able  then  with  the 
increased  profit  to  pay 
for  a  woven  wire  wall 
around  his  farm  that  will 
keep  his  stock  where  he 
wants  them.  The  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
saved  each  year  by  this 
improved  method  will  pay 
back  in  three  years  or 
four  years  the  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars 
required  for  fence  ma- 
terial for  the  average 
quarter-section  farm.  The 
fact  that  farm  fences 
made  of  heavy  material 
and    properly    built   last 
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for  from  ten  to  twenty  years  makes  them 
a  money-making  investment. 

Brood  sows  delight  in  feeding  on  pas- 
ture after  a  farrowing  and  are  carried 
through  the  season  much  cheaper  than 
in  the  dry  lot.  Young  pigs  feeding  on 
forage  crops  get  considerable  exercise  and 
as  they  are  out  in  the  open  fresh  air  they 
become  strong  and  healthy  and  free  from 
internal  parasites  and  are  in  perfect  con- 
dition to  fight  disease  without  the  aid  of 
stock  tonics.  Develop  a  good  digestive 
system  and  a  keen  appetite  and  the  pigs' 
pork-making  ability  is  greatly  increased. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  field  largely 
determines  the  fencing  costs.  The  cost 
of  fencing  is  heavy  for  small  fields  and 
also  for  irregular  shaped  areas.  A  square 
one  acre  in  size  requires  fifty  rods  of 
fence.  A  ten-acre  square  field  takes  one 
hundred  and  sixty  rods  or  forty  rods  per 
acre  while  a  forty  acre  field  takes  three 
hundred  and  twenty  rods  to  enclose  it  or 
at  the  rate  of  eight  rods  per  acre.  An 
eighty  acre  piece  can  be  fenced  with  four 
hundred  and  eighty  rods  with  six  rods 
per  acre. 

Consider  the  cost  of  fencing  hog-tight 
the  average  quarter  section  farm.  One 
thousand  rods  will  divide  the  farm  into 
the  customary  fields,  providing  the  neigh- 
bor does  his  share.  Posts  are  usually  set  at 
a  rod  apart.  But  the  cost  of  posts  need 
hardly  be  considered  as  most  farms  are 
now  equipped  with  good  cattle  fences.  It 
is  merely  a  question  of  applying  the 
woven  wire  so  as  to  make  the  old  cattle 
fence  hog-tight.  But  figuring  on  buying 
new  cedar  posts  at  twenty-one  cents  and 
a  thirty-two  inch  standard  make  wire  the 
total  cost  of  material  amounts  to  but  five 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  The  farmer's 
labor  need  hardly  be  considered  since  the 
work  is  done  at  odd  times  or  when  the 
work  is  slack. 

Large  heavy  wires  in  woven  wire  fence 
are  much  more  durable  and  a  lasting  im- 
provement for  the  farm.  Hinged  joints 
in  the  stays  make  the  most  substantial 
union  so  that  when  under  pressure  the 
stays  will  be  forced  out  of  alignment  and 
will  spring  back  when  released.  Triple 
tension  curves  in  the  wire  fabric  will  not 
be  pulled  out  by  the  stretching  process  and 
will  allow  for  sufficient  concentration  and 
expansion.  Sound  and  rigid  posts  and 
proper  stretching  of  woven  wire  fence  are 
the  first  considerations  in  fence  building. 
Corner  posts  are  set  four  or  five  feet 
under  ground.  Every  particle  of  dirt  is 
carefully  tamped  in  and  around  the  post. 
Wood  corner  posts  set  in  concrete  will 
give  excellent  satisfaction  if  constructed 
so  that  the  water  will  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  wood,  thereby  causing 
decay.  The  second  or  brace  post  is  also 
anchored  and  is  placed  about  eleven  feet 
from  the  corner  post  so  that  a  four  by 
four  twelve  foot  diagonal  brace  can  be 
used.  A  wire  is  used  as  a  diagonal  coun- 
ter brace,  twisted  with  a  claw  hammer 
until  it  becomes  hard  and  taut  as  a  cable, 
both  above  and  below  the  wood  brace. 

A  strong  foundation  to  work  on  is  half 
of   the   battle   in    fence   building.      Well 


Steel  corner  posts  set  in  concrete.    These  give 
good  service. 


tamped  and  well  set  end  posts  are  a  ne- 
cessity. The  remaining  trouble  is  in 
stretching  and  wire  tight.  First  wrap  the 
wire  around  the  corner  posts  and  staple 
securely.  Then  unroll  the  wire  along  the 
fence  line  and  the  stretcher  is  applied  at 
the  point  of  the  other  corner  post.  When 
stretched  as  tight  as  possible  the  wire  is 
securely  fastened  by  staples  to  the  corner 
posts.  The  stapling  on  the  line  posts 
differs  from  that  on  the  corners  in  that 
the  staple  is  not  driven  tightly,  so  that  the 
wire  can  work  back  and  forth  thru  the 
staple,  so  that  a  sudden  strain  at  one 
point  will  be  distributed  over  the  entire 
length  of  the  fence. 

Every  locality  differs  in  material  used 
for  fence  posts.  Oak  and  cedar  wood,  sev- 
eral styles  of  steel  and  concrete  are  com- 
monly used.  The  supply  of  farm  timber 
available  or  the  prices  and  condition  on 
the  farmer's  local  market  determines 
largely  the  fence  post  which  is  to  be  used. 

But  regardless  of  the  type  of  posts  or 
the  height  or  make  of  wire,  the  farm 
which  is  fenced  hog-tight  is  a  valuable 
and  money  making  farm  in  any  section. 

Future  hog  raising  for  profit  will  be 
out  in  the  open  forage  pasture,  where  is 
found,  fresh  clean  soil,  and  abundance 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  the  general 
conditions  for  health. 


Stretching  the  woven  wire.  End  posts  are 
cedar,  set  in  cement.  Metal  posts  driven  in 
for  line  posts. 
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The  Good  Roads 
Question 

Why  Some  Farmers  Object  to 
the  Road  Improvements — 
Taxes  are  Often    Un- 
evenly Levied 

By   W.   W.   SPARKS, 

ex-Reeve,    Pickering 

AS  spring  approaches  the  question  of 
better  roads  east  and  west  of  To- 
ronto is  becoming  a  live  matter,  not 
only  for  the  travelers  and  automobilists, 
but  for  the  farmers  themselves.  When  we 
come  to  discuss  the  kind  of  road,  the  cost 
and  the  maintenance  of  it,  we  tramp  on 
ground  that  very  few  men  have  satis- 
factory estimates  to  give. 

The  Kingston  road,  running  east  from 
Toronto  along  the  front  of  townships 
bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  has  been 
maintained  by  the  municipalities  through 
which  it  passes  ever  since  the  old  toll 
gates  were  abolished.  The  maintenance  of 
this  road  has  become  a  burden  on  the  cor- 
porations involved,  inasmuch  as  increas- 
ingly large  expenditures  have  been  made 
from  year  to  year  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  surface  by  the  heavy  auto  traf- 
fic upon  them.  A  test  made  in  our  local 
township  of  Pickering  a  few  months  ago 
showed  that  there  were  four  motor  vehi- 
cles to  every  one  driven  by  horses  passing 
over  this  road  during  the  day. 

Now,  the  horse-drawn  vehicles  are 
really  those  owned  by  adjacent  residents 
and  farmers,  although  a  few  of  these 
farmers — and  I  grant  you  their  number  is 
always  on  the  increase — are  now  owning 
motor  cars.  These,  however,  are  of  the 
lighter  type  and  by  no  means  destroy  the 
roads  like  the  heavy  touring  cars  of  the 
wealthy  city  residents. 

Let  us  look  at  the  township  of  Picker- 
ing. This  township  is  ten  miles  square 
and  has  ten  miles  of  this  Kingston  road 
to  keep  up,  while  about  eighty  square 
miles  extend  to  the  north;  in  fact,  since 
the  auto  has  come  in,  the  through  roads 
leading  to  the  towns  have  taken  the  farm 
traffic  largely,  so  that  this  road  is  left,  I 
might  say,  as  much  as  eighty  per  cent,  to 
be  outside  traffic. 

Now,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  in  any 
system  of  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance that  Pickering  township  should 
be  taxed  on  a  flat  rate  for  this  purpose, 
nor  is  it  fair  that  the  frontage  tax  on  local 
property  should  be  levied  for  anything  be- 
yond a  small  amount.  Pickering  already 
has  several  through  roads  to  the  north 
and  in  all  about  250  miles  of  roadway  to 
maintain.  There  are  a  number  of  ex- 
pensive bridges  to  build  and  for  these  local 
needs  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  township's 
supreme  business.  Any  road  that  per- 
tains to  the  nature  of  a  provincial  or  pub- 
lic thoroughfare  should  be  maintained  by 
the  parties  who  use  it. 

I  believe  that  the  province  should  take 
over  this  Kingston  road  and  make  it  pure- 
ly a  provincial  highway  and  so  adjust  the 
taxes  that  they  will  be  regarded  as  fair 
by  everybody.  The  counties  should  take 
over  the  leading  roads  north  and  south. 
We  are  qiute  able  as  a  township  to  look 
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the  side  lines.  It  is  in  ibis  regard 
that  I  rather  approve  ot'  the  stand  taken 
by  Chief  Engineer  McLean,  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  Parmer's  Magazine. 

It  must  be  noted,  though,  that  it  is  the 
people  who  pay  for  the  roads  in  the  last 
analysis  and  if  the  local  supervision  is 
removed,  other  safeguards  must  be  taken 
to  ensure  economy  and  wise  expenditure 
of  the  funds.  Canada  is  already  feeling 
the  burdens  of  taxation  and  the  appalling 
amounts  that  are  being  paid  out  by 
federal,  provincial  and  civic  municipali- 
ties would  have  startled  us  greatly  a  few- 
years  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
townships  will  keep  away  from  all  reck- 
less mortgaging  in  the  future  by  any  well- 
laid  plans  to  borrow  on  their  credit. 


Hog  Feeding  and 
Prices 

The  Value  of  Co-operative  Buy- 
ing   of    Feeding    Stuffs    is 
Now  Clear  Says  Prof. 
G.  E.  Day 

OWING  to  the  high  prices  of  grains 
and  the  low  prices  of  pork,  the 
farmer  who  is  feeding  hogs,  is  at  a 
decided  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  Perhaps 
few  can  advise  him,  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  sensible  advice  to  run  his  hogs  along  on 
the  cheaper  feeds.  Pulped  roots,  boiled 
potatoes,  alfalfa,  and  wrheat  middlings  are 
suggestions. 

In  this  regard  we  sought  Prof.  G.  E. 
Day's  advice,  and  he  writes: 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  4th  inst. 
asking  for  an  article  on  cheapening 
cost  of  production  in  the  case  of 
hogs.  With  prices  of  feed  stuffs  con- 
tinuing to  soar,  it  is  difficult  indeed 
to  make  suggestions  which  will 
cheapen  cost  of  production  to  any 
material  extent.  Grains  of  all  kinds 
are  extremely  high,  but  wheat  mid- 
dlings, while  very  dear,  have  been 
rather  better  value  for  the  money 
than  most  kinds  of  grain.  As  a  re- 
sult, until  there  is  a  change  in  the 
relative  prices,  I  would  use  wheat 
middlings  very  largely  in  the  rations 
of  all  pigs.  If  a  person  could  secure 
some  corn  anywhere  within  reason,  it 
would  combine  particularly  well  with 
the  middlings  and  then  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  concentrate  by  feeding 
roots  along  with  the  meal  ration. 
Roots  have  been  very  cheap  in  most 
districts  this  year,  and  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  pork  could  be  very  ma- 
terially lessened  by  feeding  about 
equal  parts  of  roots  and  meal.  Sugar 
beets  are  the  best  for  feeding  hogs, 
but  mangels  answer  very  nicely,  and 
if  the  pigs  have  not  been  fed  either 
sugar  beets  or  mangels,  they  can  be 
taught  to  eat  turnips  quite  satisfac- 
torily. In  almost  all  cases  they  will 
eat  turnips  if  the  turnips  are  cooked, 
and  if  would  be  worth  while  to  cook 
the  turnips  if  necessary,  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  meal.  When 
the  hogs  will  eat  the  roots  without 
cooking,  a  very  good  plan  is  to  pulp 
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the  roots  and  mix  them  with  the  meal, 
the  whole  mass  may  be  moistened 
with  a  little  warm  water  before  feed- 
ing, especially  in  cold  weather.  I 
believe  that  if  the  feeder  will  make  a 
mixture  of  meal,  say  about  equal 
parts  of  wrheat  middlings  and  corn, 
and  to  this  mixture  add  about  one 
pound  of  ground  oil-cake  for  every 
six  or  eight  pounds  of  the  mixture, 
and  will  then  feed  his  meal  mixture 
with  about  an  equal  weight  of  pulped 
roots,  he  will  find  that  he  can  cut 
down  his  feed  bill  to  a  very  consider- 
able  extent. 

This  is  the  time  when  farmers 
should  realize  the  importance  of  co- 
operative buying  so  as  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  wholesale  prices.  One 
can  always  buy  by  the  car-lot  to  much 
better  advantage  than  when  he  buys 
a  few  hundred  pounds  at  a  time. 

Weil-Balanced 
Farmers 

Many  a  Farmer  is  an  Intemper- 
ate Man  in  the   Matter  of 
Hours  and  the  Division 
of  His   Time 

By  W.  D.  ALBRIGHT 

ONE  thing  which  the  man  on  the 
land  should  jealously  seek  to  pre- 
serve is  his  outlook  upon  the  larger 
phases  of  life  and  business.  Nothing  is 
more  important  to  success.  Nothing  is 
more  easily  lost  under  the  binding  routine 
of  daily  duty.    How  often  do  we  see  edu- 


cated men  who  have  returned  to  the  land 
with  broad  conceptions  of  life  and  busi- 
ness gradually  narrowing  in  their  views 
and  verging  toward  crotchetiness  of  tem- 
per through  allowing  themselves  to  be- 
come wearisomely  engrossed  with  the  de- 
tails of  their  personal  affairs!  Because 
farming  demands  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  close  personal  application,  the 
thrifty,  ambitious  farmer  is  liable  to  over- 
do it  in  that  direction,  keeping  his  face  too 
close  to  the  grindstone  to  preserve  a 
proper  perspective.  Thus  he  misses  some 
of  the  larger  opportunities  opening  to 
him  who  is  wideawake.  His  eyes  become 
fixed  upon  the  little  profits  and  he  finds 
himself  slaving  away  for  mere  wages, 
sticking  closer,  and  ever  closer  to  the  old 
ways,  distrusting  the  new  and  gradually 
losing  pace  in  the  march  of  progress. 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  be  under- 
stood as  despising  the  small  profits  or 
minimising  the  value  of  economy,  but  en- 
terprise sometimes  makes  dollars  where 
thrift  saves  dimes.  The  two  should  go  to- 
gether and  happy  is  he  who  preserves  a 
judicious  balance. 

Two  suggestions,  based  upon  the  writ- 
er's personal  experience,  are  offered  to 
those  who  would  preserve  or  widen  their 
outlook.  (1)  Work  limited  hours,  plan 
systematically,  eat  and  sleep  at  regular 
hours.  (2)  Utilize  some  of  the  spare 
time  in  reading  high-class  periodicals 
dealing  with  one's  occupation.  All  the 
better  if  some  of  the  articles  do  not  bear 
too  directly  upon  your  own  individual  con- 
ditions. Let  us  reach  out  and  inform  our- 
selves concerning  agriculture  in  far-flung 
longitudes  and  latitudes.  Breadth  of 
view  comes  with  scope  of  knowledge. 
Narrow  zones  of  information  restrict 
one's  interest.  Inspiration  comes  largely 
from  outside  stimulus.  The  widely  travel- 
led man  (other  things  being  equal)  is  the 
best  informed,  the  most  receptive  to  new 
ideas  and  usually  the  most  intelligently 
appreciative  of  that  which  he  possesses. 
Wide  reading  is  like  wide  travel.  Let  us 
instruct  ourselves  broadly,  drawing  know- 
ledge and  inspiration  from  far  as  well  as 
near.  Let  us  acquire  a  concept  of  our 
industry  in  its  large  aspects.  Such  is 
the  habit  of  big  men  everywhere,  and  in 
agriculture  as  in  any  other  occupation 
big  men  achieve  where  others  plod. 


Hog-tlghl    fences  are  a   valuable  asset  to  any 
farm. 


The  Seed  Law 

The  Seed  Control  Act  provides  that 
timothy,  alsike,  red  clover  and  alfalfa  seed 
must  not  be  put  on  sale  for  the  purpose 
of  seeding  without  being  plainly  marked 
with  the  grade,  namely:  Extra  No.  1,  No. 
1,  No.  2,  No.  3.  Farmers  may  sell  seed 
below  No.  3  in  quality  only  to  dealers  to  be 
cleaned  and  brought  up  to  grade.  All 
other  grass,  clover  and  forage  plant  seeds 
and  those  of  cereals  and  flax  must  be 
marked  in  a  plain  and  indelible  manner 
with  the  common  name  or  names  of  any 
noxious  weed  seeds  present. 

Seed  of  cereals,  flax,  grasses,  clovers, 
forage  plants,  field  roots  and  garden  vege- 
tables must  have  a  germination  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  percentage  standard  of  vi- 
tality for  good  seed  of  the  kind  or  be 
marked  with  the  percentage  that  are  cap- 
able   of    germinating. 


Doing  the  Spade  Work:  w .d. Albright 

Some  Peace  River  Experiments  in  Agriculture  for  the  Good  of  Those  Who 

Come  After. 


PEACE  RIVER  agriculture  presents 
problems  of  its  own.  Climatic  and 
soil  conditions  differ  enough  from 
those  prevailing  in  the  lower  prairies  that 
experimental  results  obtained  there  are 
no  sure  criterion  for  us  in  this  vast  new 
region  of  Northern  Alberta.  Our  nights 
are  cooler,  our  growing  season  possibly  a 
shade  more  brief.  Exhaustive  tests  with 
the  best  early-ripening  varieties  of  grain, 
with  hardy  fruits,  vegetables,  forage 
crops  and  ornamental  plantings  are 
greatly  needed  and  have  been  requested  by 
public  resolution.  Dominion  and  Provin- 
cial Governments  appreciate  the  situation 
and  appear  ready  to  avail  themselves  of 
suitable  opportunities  for  co-operative 
trials. 

Upon  coming  to  Grande  Prairie  in  the 
autumn  of  1913,  I  made  it  a  point  to 
communicate  with  J.  H.  Grisdale,  Direc- 
tor of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  of- 
fering to  make  a  few  simple  experiments, 
if  provided  with  the  necessary  seed.  His 
response  was  liberal,  so  liberal  that  I 
found  myself  under  heavier  obligations 
than  anticipated,  being  supplied  with 
material  for  testing  seven  varieties  of 
grain,  six  of  forage  crops,  fifteen  of  vege- 
tables and  two  dozen  of  ornamentals.  I 
am  afraid  experimentation  is  not  my 
forte.  Straight-ahead  work  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  suits  me  better.  However, 
having  assumed  a  responsibility,  I  was 
resolved  to  see  it  through,  even  although 
it  did  "ball  up"  the  other  work  somewhat, 
necessitate  keeping  the  hired  man  an 
extra  month  or  so  and  provide  unwonted 
exercise  for  our  muscles  wielding  the  flail. 
It  was  some  compensation  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  several  of  the  best 
varieties  comparatively  and  to  find  as  the 
outcome  of  a  season's  attentions  that  we 
had  acquired  first-class  seed  stocks  of  two 


A  general   view  of  the  experimental 


*rain    plots   conducted 
the  author. 


the   Peaee    River   district   by 


Readers  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine  have  followed  with  much  interest  the  experiences  of 
\Y.  D.  A-lbYight  in  his  departure  from  Ontario  farm  journalism  to  the  far-off  pioneer,  lands 
of  the  Peace  Hirer.  Hut  although  lie  has  none,  apparent  l.u  several  hundred  miles  from  civili- 
:aiiim,  lie  has  already  succeeded  in  pushing  back  the  human  interest  far  past  his  region  bg 
his  descriptive  articles.  No  sooner  teas  the  writer  into  the  real  agriculture  of  this  field  than, 
with  the  instincts  of  all  true  public-spirited  fellows,  lie  began  u  series  of  experiments  in 
grain-growling.  In  this  he  was  helped  out  by  Dr.  Grisdale,  of  Ottawa.  This  is  the  first  report 
of  his  work  that  has  appeared. — Editor. 


or  three  varieties  of  grain  promising  to 
outclass  anything  previously  tried  upon 
our  land.  They  should  be  good,  for  I  esti- 
mate that  counting  the  labor  of  seeding, 
harvesting,  threshing,  etc.,  the  crops  se- 
cured must  have  cost  me  anywhere  from 
a  nickle  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  pound. 
In  the  belief  that  an  account  of  the  tests 
might  possess  a  degree  of  general  interest, 
it  is  submitted  in  tabular  form  on  page  26. 
Under  the  economic  necessity  of  reduc- 
ing labor  to  a  minimum,  the  experimental 
grains  (with  the  exception  of  the  peas) 
were  all  sown  the  same  day  (May  2)  just 
one  week  after  we  had  commenced  sowing 
our  commercial  wheat  crop  on  adjoining 
land  and  the  same  day  we  finished  the 


The  Marquis  wheat  plot   with   author  of  this  i 
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Oat   plots 


oat  field.    The  delay  handicapped  the  plots 
somewhat,  especially  the  wheat  plots. 

The  land  was  backsetting  which  had 
never  been  cropped.  It  was  somewhat 
soddy  but  otherwise  in  fair  tilth  and 
in  excellent  heart,  a  black  loam  three 
or  four  inches  deep  overlaid  a  hard, 
compact  clay  subsoil.  Conditions  for 
all  plots  were  nearly  uniform  but  a 
hard,  poor  knoll  extended  across  one 
end  of  all  of  them  and  on  this  the 
wheat  made  a  slow,  thin  start  and  a 
poor  growth,  the  barley  was  less  affected 
by  it  than  the  other  grains.  Autumn 
preparation  had  consisted  of  a  double 
disking  following  a  second  plowing.  In 
the  spring,  our  main  crop  of  wheat  on 
similar  soil  was  merely  disk-drilled  and 
harrowed  in.  The  experimental  ground 
was  given  an  extra  disking  and  harrowing 
in  the  spring — nothing  more.  The  wheat, 
oat  and  barley  plots  were  sown  with  our 
20-run  single-disk  drills  (6-inch  spacing) 
which  made  them  exactly  ten  feet  wide 
except  the  wheat  plots  which  were  double 
width.  Intention  was  to  make  them  uni- 
formly 80  yards  long  but  in  fact  they 
were  a  trifle  less,  amounting  almost  ex- 
actly to  one-ninth  of  an  acre  for  the  wheat 
plots  and  one-eighteenth  for  the  barley 
and  oats,  in  sowing,  pains  were  taken  to 
clean  out  the  drill  cups  carefully  each 
time  before  putting  in  a  new  variety  of 
grain.  This  was  done  by  driving  one  extra 
lap  or  two  backward  over  the  plot  and  by 
carefully  blowing  out  the  cups.  It  taxed 
my  breath  to  do  this  but  the  hired  man, 
who  was  an  American,  could  clean  them 
out  easily.  A  small  bellows  would  be 
handy  for  this  work.  Two  men  and  four 
oxen  seeded  the  six  plots  in  a  couple  of 
hours   a-d  when   the  grain   headed   out, 
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there  was  scarcely  a  sign  of  admixture. 
Without  great  care,  however,  it  would  be 
easy  to  introduce  a  few  kernels  of  one 
kind  into  another  variety.  A  couple  of 
yards  spacing  separated  each  plot   from 


bushels  per  acre.  On  both  the  barley 
plots  the  seed  was  pretty  evenly  distri- 
buted but  on  the  extra  width  of  the  wheat 
plots  it  was  very  thin  toward  one  end 
where  the  seed  nearly  ran  out  of  the  drill. 


since  its  settlement.  A  cool,  dry  spring 
was  followed  by  a  couple  of  deluges  in 
June,  succeeded  by  a  dry,  windy  July, 
with  a  series  of  quite  unusual  July  frosts, 
which  ruined  crops  on  some  of  the  low 


Variety. 


Date                Date          Size            Quantity         Rate         Quantity     Height  Estimated 

of                    of             of  of  Seeding  of  of  Yield 

Seeding         Cutting       Plot Seed       Per  Acre  Crop       Straw  Per  Acre 


Remarks. 


WHEAT— 

Marquis    May  2 

Prelude    May  2 


Commercial    cr..p 

OATS— 
Ligowo    


Apr. 


May 


Daubeney    

Commercial    cr   i 

BARLEY— 

O.A.C.    No.    21 

Manehurian    ... 

PEAS— 

Arthur    


M  i.v   2 
May  1-2 


May  2 

M    v    2 


[  Aug.     9 

1/9    acre 
|  Sept.    5 
Aug.  14   1/9    acre 


Aug    2S   S ! 


Aug.  28    l   18  ai  [•( 


Aug.  14   l   Is-  acre 
Aug.   31    11        aires 


Aug.  14    l  is,  acre 
Aug.  14    1  is  acre 

Sept.  10    l  25  a<  re 


10  lbs.   I'-j   bu. 
10  lbs.    VA  bu. 

2  bu. 


4  lbs, 


i  n. - 


2  bu.  4  lbs. 
3-3%    bu.. 


.".  lbs.    iTs    i.u. 
3  lbs.    1"n    bu. 


lbs.    2   l.u.  5  ll.s. 


251  lbs.  4%'-494' 
94  ll.s    3%'-4' 


r 


bu.  4  lbs.      141  lbs.  4%'-5%' 


3%'-4%' 

IV  -51.4' 


129  lbs    4' 
4' 


37  bu.  39  lbs. 


14  l.u. 


30  b  u. 


6  lbs.  Some  loss  by  shattering. 
Heavy  loss  by  'weathering. 
mice   and    birds   after   flitting. 


74  bu.  12  lbs. 


70  bu.  14  lbs. 

71  bu. 


Practically  all  of  crop  grew 
on  2-3  of  plot,  which  was 
very   rank. 


4s  bu.  18  lbs.   Some     loss     from     shattering 
before  cutting. 

Badly  shattered   by  wind.   Not 

threshed. 


Good   length 


Broadcast  and  disked  in. 
Sewn  too  late  to  ripen  fully. 
Very  heavily  podded.  .Sunn- 
ripe   grain. 


its  neighbor  and  this  space  was  scuffled 
twice  during  the  summer. 

A  very  interesting  point  was  noticed 
when  drilling  regarding  the  rate  at  which 
different  varieties  feed  out  of  the  drill. 
The  Ligowo  oats  are  large,  heavy  and 
plump.  The  Daubeney  are  long,  thin- 
hulled  and  slender.  They  were  sown  first 
of  the  oats  and  with  the  drill  set  at  two 
bushels  per  acre  we  had  to  drive  three 
times  over  the  ground  to  clean  the  last 
of  them  out,  even  though  we  kept  brush- 
ing them  down  into  the  cups  by  hand. 
Immediately  afterwards,  the  Ligowo  were 
sown  with  the  drill  set  exactly  the  same 
and  ere  we  were  two-thirds  over  the  plot 
the  first  time  they  were  practically  all 
out.  This  handicapped  the  Ligowo  plot 
for  practically  all  its  crop  grew  on  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  computed.  Under  these 
circumstances  its  average  of  74  bushels 
per  acre  was  very  creditable  indeed,  for 
it  indicates  that  the  better  portion  of  the 
plot  must  have  yielded  fully  a  hundred 


The  Prelude  plot  suffered  a  little  more 
than  the  Marquis  in  this  respect.  The 
wheat  and  barley  were  planted  at  about 
the  approved  rate  of  seeding  for  the  lo- 
cality, though  some  use  two  bushels  of 
spring  wheat  instead  of  one  and  a  half. 
The  favorite  seeding  of  oats  is  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  bushels,  from  which  it 
will  be  observed  that  our  plots  of  this 
grain  were  handicapped  as  compared  with 
our  general  crop.  Thick  seeding  of  oats 
pays  here,  hastening  maturity  and  in- 
creasing yields. 

The  experimental  seed  supplied  from 
Ottawa  was  in  all  cases  of  the  very  best, 
being  plump,  haid  and  clean.  Being 
"Government  seed''  it  was  supposed  to  be 
free  from  all  infection  and  so  we  were 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  avoid  the  bluestoning 
treatment  bestowed  upon  the  commercial- 
crop  seed. 

With  possibly  one  exception,  1914  was 
the  most  unfavorable  season  for  cropping 
that    Grande     Prairie    has    experienced 


Between    the   barley    plots.     Manehurian   on   the   left   with    steins   erect   and    heads   almost 
completely  threshed  out  by  the  wind. 


land  and  impaired  growth  and  maturity 
even  on  the  hill  slopes.  Oats  were  least 
affected  but  barley  as  well  as  all  early 
varieties  of  oats  and  wheat  maturing  at 
the  same  season  as  barley,  were  reduced  in 
yield  and  injured  in  grade.  By  far  the 
best  yield  and  sample  of  1914  barley  that 
has  come  to  my  attention  was  that  from 
our  plot  of  O.A.C.  No.  21,  whose  turnout 
of  48  bushels,  18  pounds  per  acre  after 
considerable  loss  by  shattering  and  nearly 
two  months  delay  in  threshing  speaks 
volumes  for  the  merit  of  this  splendid 
variety.  Both  the  barley  plots  were  a 
picture  of  vigor  from  the  time  they  ap- 
peared above  the  ground.  They  ran  neck 
and  neck,  the  O.A.C.  21  having  possibly 
the  least  shade  of  advantage.  Until  har- 
vest time  I  was  uncertain  which  variety 
should  win  claim  to  adoption.  Then  Na- 
ture cast  the  balance.  During  a  few 
days  unavoidable  delay  in  reaping,  a 
strong  wind  shattered  the  Manehurian  so 
badly  as  to  render  it  not  worth  cutting. 
The  Ontario  sort,  which  was  nearly  as 
ripe,  suffered  much  less,  for  its  grain  lies 
closer  to  the  head,  whereas  on  the  Man- 
ehurian it  stands  out  more  and  the  long 
beards  whipping  in  the  wind  dislodge  the 
kernels  readily.  Here  as  in  its  native 
province,  the  O.A.C.  barley  is  proving  a 
wonderful  grain  and  I  notice  that  it  gives 
an  excellent  record  at  our  various  West- 
ern Stations.  The  six-inch  beard  is  its 
only  objection.  Barley  beards  are  the  pin- 
pricks of  Satan. 

The  wheats  afforded  a  particularly  in- 
teresting study.  Precocious  Prelude 
made  much  the  better  appearance  at  first. 
When  headed,  its  thick  stand  of  fine  straw 
supporting  a  velvet  table-cover  of  short, 
bearded  heads  made  a  beautiful  sight. 
Marquis  was  full  two  weeks  later  and 
when  it  did  shoot  out  one  could  easily  see 
between  the  rows  of  beardless  heads.    The 

Continued  on  Page  56. 


The  House  on  a  Hillside:  by  genevieve 

Planning  the  Exterior  to  Suit  the  Location  and  Surroundings,  and  the  Inside  to 

Suit  the  Wife — Mostly. 


Often  the  farmhouse  is  built  on  a  hillside, 
and  many  correspondents  are  anxious  to  learn 
some  of  the  leading  features  for  planning  in 
such  a  case.  It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that 
this  article  has  been  written.  The  main  thing 
to  be  observed  is  the  arrangements  for  vistas, 
sunlight  and  conveniences.  We  need  better 
farmhouses.  Our  women  folic  and  families  spend 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  there  and  they  should 
carry  our  first  considerations.  In  an  early 
issue,  a  farmhouse  with  electric,  water  and 
heating   conveniences   will   be  given. — Editor. 


The  inside  view  obtained  by  such  a  verandah  space  is  one  of  the  charms  of  this  house. 


A  HOUSE  should  so  harmonize  with 
its  site  and  surroundings,  that 
when  the  last  loose  brick  is  cleared 
away,  and  the  last  scaffold  taken  down,  we 
might  almost  believe  that  Nature  had 
done  the  work  herself.  We  can  imagine 
long,  gray,  weather-colored  houses  along 
the  sea  coast,  and  hipped-down  bungalows 
on  hill  crests,  and  upright,  dignified 
houses  among  trees  as  tall  and  vertical  as 
the  walls  themselves — each  perfect  in  its 
native  setting,  but  each  a  veritable  freak 
if  transplanted  to  an  opposite  environ- 
ment. It  should  be  the  builder's  first 
thought  to  plan  his  house  with  regard  to 
its  location. 

The  house  shown  here  suggests  a  type 
for  a  side  hill  site — not  because  of  any 
special  architectural  style  in  the  house 
itself,  but  on  account  of  the  broad  effect 
we  get  from  a  porch  of  this  kind.  The  cor- 
ner extensions  with  raised  cornice  roofs 
give  the  house  the  appearance  of  being 
much  wider  than  it  really  is,  and  for  a 
house  on  a  side  hill,  we  want  these  long 
lines  paralleling  the  sky  line  in  the  back- 
ground. A  hundred  other  attractive  styles 
might  be  adopted,  so  long  as  we  keep  the 
broad  front  in  view,  and  carry  out  the 
same  interior  plan.  It  does  not  correspond 
to  the  photograph  in  every  detail  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  windows,  etc.,  but  is 
planned  purposely  for  a  convenient  farm 
house. 

On  most  farms,  the  house  faces  the 
road,  and  the  lane  or  drive  runs  parallel 
with  the  side,  which  means  that  the  main 
entrance  is  at  the  side  rather  than  the 
front  of  the  house.  It  is  not  very  practical 
then,  to  have  a  hall  and  stairway  inside 
the  front  door,  so  we  have  the  side  door 
opening  into  the  office  or  den,  and  a  wind- 
ing stairs  going  up  from  there.  Having 
no  front  hall  there  is  a  direct  opening  be- 
tween the  living-room  and  dining-room 
which  can  be  left  wide  enough  for  double 
glass-paneled  doors.  Doors  filled  with 
small  panes  of  beveled  glass  from  about 
two  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  top  give  a 
handsome  finish  to  the  dining-room  espe- 
cially if  the  same  kind  of  wood  is  used  in 
making  a  built-in  buffet  and  china 
cabinet. 


One  of  the  desirable  features  of  this 
layout  is  its  compactness.  The  fewer  halls 
we  have  separating  rooms,  the  more  cosy 
and  homelike  the  house  will  be,  and  the 
more  compact  the  arrangement  of  the 
working  rooms  the  easier  will  be  the 
housework.  The  position  of  the  pantry  is 
good  in  this  respect,  for  while  there  is 
direct  connection  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  dining-room,  the  pantry  is  convenient 
to  both,  with  very  little  extra  walking.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  out  of  the  way  of  men 
passing  from  the  washroom  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  it  divides  the  front  and  back 
porches  so  that  the  latter  can  be  used  for 
some  of  the  kitchen  work  in  very  hot 
weather.  The  ample  cupboard  room  and 
the  work  table  under  the  window  are  also 
worth  a  great  deal  to  the  housekeeper,  if 
the  table  is  of  the  right  height.  This  is 
considered  in  building  about  one  house  in 
a  hundred,  and  usually  decides  whether  or 
not  the  houseworker  is  to  go  with  a  tired 
back  for  the  rest  of  her  life.    Sinks,  also 


are  generally  placed  too  low,  and  some- 
times the  drainboard  at  the  right.  For 
any  right-handed  person  the  drainboard 
and  dish-cupboard  should  be  at  the  left  of 
the  sink.  The  right-hand  cupboard  shown 
in  this  plan  is  intended  for  grocery  sup- 
plies. Another  point  to  consider  in  plan- 
ning a  kitchen  is  to  have  a  place  for  the 
stove  not  far  from  the  sink,  to  do  away 
with  unnecessary  traveling  in  preparing 
meals. 

The  washroom  with  an  outside  door  of 
its  own  is  a  feature  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  building  every  farm  house.  The 
back  stairs  goes  up  from  this  room,  the 
position  of  the  basin  with  relation  to  the 
kitchen  sink  makes  only  a  little  extra 
plumbing  necessary,  and  if  the  room  is  to 
be  used  for  a  laundry,  as  it  would  be  in 
most  houses,  the  chimney  is  right  there  to 
accommodate  the  stove. 

Along  with  these  plans  for  convenience 
we  would  draw  attention  to  the  features 
that  have  been  introduced  for  appearance 
and  comfort.  Twin  windows  always  give 
an  individual  tone  to  the  exterior,  and 
afford  splendid  possibilities  for  draping 
inside;  the  built-in  bookcase  and  buffet, 
besides  being  more  substantial  and  dur- 
able than  separate  pieces,  give  a  classic, 


Vistas,    sunshine   and   fresh    air   are   sought   after   by    the    layout   of   this   splendid    house   on 

the  hillside. 
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Ground    floor   plan    of   the   house   on   a   hillside. 


Second  floor  plan  of  this  house,  showing  many  sleeping-room 
advantages 


old-fashioned,  appearance  to  the  rooms; 
and  the  fire-place  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of 
modern  life  that  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over.  There's  a  certain  soul-rest,  if 
you  would  call  it  that,  which  an  open  fire- 
place puts  into  a  home,  provided  other 
things  are  all  right,  that  cannot  be  se- 
cured in  any  other  way. 


On  the  second  floor,  we  have  five  bed- 
rooms, a  bathroom,  and  two  sleeping 
porches.  The  long  bedroom  with  the  large 
bay-windows  extending  over  the  front 
porch,  is  practically  a  sun-room,  and  the 
bright  alcove  makes  a  fine  sewing  corner 
when  it  can  be  spared  for  that.  The  bath- 
room  is   generally  recognized  now,   as   a 


necessity  in  the  farm  home,  and  anyone 
who  can  afford  to  build  a  house  can  afford 
to  put  in  a  water  system,  whether  he  ever 
gets  the  parlor  furnished  or  not.  For 
years  past  we  have  been  spending  too  little 
money  for  health  and  comfort,  and  too 
much  for  show  in  building  and  equipping 
farm  houses. 


The  Dutch  and  Their  Bulbs:  byh.  f.  East 

An  Interesting  Part  of  the  160-Acre  Farms  of  Holland. 


MANY  millions  of  bulbs  are  ex- 
ported annually  from  Holland  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  As  I  have 
spent  some  time  working  on  the  bulb 
farms  there,  I  feel  that  some  description 
of  them  will  be  of  interest  at  this  par- 
ticular time  in  European  history. 

Not  only  do  the  small  farmers  work  in 
harmony,  but  they  have  a  peculiar  love 
for  this  industry.  Recently  a  letter  was 
sent  from  Holland  to  a  large  firm  in  the 
United  States,  authorizing  them  to  state 
to  the  florists  circles  that  every  Dutch 
florist  in  Holland  must  provide  for  two  or 
three  Belgians  until  the  war  is  over.  This 
is  a  striking  instance  of  patriotic  feeling 
for  a  distressed  neighbor. 

Bulb  growing  in  Holland  is  one  of  its 
big  industries.  They  have  great  demand 
for  their  goods  from  the  fact  that  no  other 
part  of  the  world  has  been  found  that  can 
produce  the  bulbs  with  the  same  perfec- 
tion as  the  silt  soils  of  Holland.  When  we 
note  that  the  big  demands  of  the  city 
parks  departments  and  the  annual  busi- 
ness of  the  seed  houses  for  private  con- 
cerns in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
are  of  such  magnitude,  it  can  be  readily 
understood  that  the  Dutch  farmer  has  a 
paying  business. 

The  United  States  Government  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  experimenting 
on  bulb  growing  in  California,  but  no 
great  sucess  has  been  achieved  up  to  the 
present. 

Holland  is  noted  for  its  silt  soils.  This 
is  a  fine,  loamy  sand  from  three  to  six 
inches  deep,  the  sub-soil  being  of  a  hard, 
rocky  nature,  almost  impenetrable.  I  have 
seen  fruit  trees  planted  in  this  silt  and 


have  found  that  their  roots  have  run 
along  for  a  considerable  distance  in  this 
soil.  This  soil  does  not  harden  or  bake 
when  it  rains  and  holds  its  moisture  for  a 
considerable  time. 

To  see  a  160-acre  farm  in  Holland  all  in 
flower  with  closely-planted  bulbs,  leaves 
no  wonder  that  the  Dutch  farmer  is  happy 
in  his  occupation.  The  employment  on 
these  farms  gives  many  people  work. 
Men,  women  and  girls  are  employed.  The 
women  and  girls  work  from  7.30  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  for  $3  per  week.  The  men  get  from 
$5  up,  while  they  are  all  contented,  each 
with  their  small  house,  garden  and  fruit. 
Nearly  every  homestead  keeps  one  or  two 
pigs  to  provide  meat  in  winter  and  salted 
bacon  during  the  summer. 

Nursing  homes  or  grechies  are  pro- 
vided in  each  villages  so  that  mothers  can 
leave  their  babes  during  the  day  while 
they  are  out  in  the  fields  at  work.  These 
nursing  homes  are  maintained  by  the  em- 
ployers of  the  bulb  farms.  The  women  are 
allowed  a  half-day  off  every  Saturday  to 
attend  to  these  homes. 

Women  are  greatly  in  demand  on  these 
farms  as  they  handle  bulbs  more  quickly 
than  the  men.  The  bulbs  are  planted  by  a 
plow.  As  the  plow  turns  over  the  furrow 
the  girls  plant  it  with  bulbs  three  inches 
apart  and  likewise  on  the  return  journey 
of  the  plow  until  the  whole  field  is  planted. 
The  bulbs  are  harvested  something  after 
the  manner  of  the  potatoes  in  this  coun- 
try where>a  potato  harvester  is  used,  only 
that  the  revolving  apparatus  throws  the 
bulbs  into  a  net. 

There  are  many  different  varieties  that 
have  to  be  kept  true  to  name.   Great  care 


is  therefore  necessary  in  order  to  have 
the  firm's  name  kept  reliable.  Some  bulbs 
have  to  be  put  down  for  three  years  before 
they  are  of  any  commercial  value.  The 
first  year  little  top  growth  takes  place, 
the  most  of  the  season's  growth  going  to 
make  the  bulb  underground.  During  this 
time  the  Dutchman  grasps  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  off  a  crop  of  turnips  or  it 
may  be  a  crop  of  trifolium  or  of  rape. 

The  greatest  trouble  from  insect  pests 
is  due  to  the  wire  worm  on  new  ground. 
They  overcome  its  ravages  by  sowing  a 
crop  of  mustard  during  the  summer 
months  and  plowing  it  under  in  the  fall. 
This  is  entirely  effective  in  killing  off  the 
grubs. 

In  the  warehouse  where  the  sorting  of 
the  millions  of  bulbs  takes  place  together 
with  the  packing  and  shipping,  many  wo- 
men and  girls  are  employed.  When  an 
order  comes  in  for  500  or  1,000  of  a 
variety  the  bulbs  are  not  counted,  but  the 
orders  are  filled  by  weight. 

Forcing  in  large  green  houses  during 
the  winter  months  is  another  thriving  in- 
dustry in  Holland.  The  winters  are  not 
hard  in  Holland  while  there  is  a  little 
frost  but  not  enough  to  interrupt  the  gen- 
eral farm  work. 


A  Free  Education 

"Willy,  is  your  father  a  rich  man?" 
"No,  Sallie,  he  is  a  professor,  so  I  can 

be  educated  for  nothing." 

"Oh,   that's   nothing;    my  father  is  a 

minister,  and  I  can  be  good  for  nothing." 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 


How  Does  Your  Baby  Grow? 

Everything  Depends  on  Getting  Him  Started  Right — And  Keeping  it  up. 


IF  all  mothers  could  and  would 
nurse  their  children,  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  digestive  func- 
tion in  children  up  to  the  time  of 
weaning  should  be  almost  nil,  but 
we  find  mothers  so  doubtful  of  the 
food  value  of  their  own  milk  that 
all  too  soon  they  feed  the  infant 
additional  nourishment  quite  unlit 
for  the  little  unprepared  stomach. 

The  error  made  in  feeding  chil- 
dren is  giving  too  much  rather 
than  too  little  food,  and  in  order  to 
make  this  perfectly  clear  to  the 
reader  please  look  at  the  life-size 
picture  of  the  stomach  of  an  infant 
five  weeks  old.  This  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Townsend  of  Boston,  and 
represents  the  normal  size  of  the 
normal  stomach  in  all  infants.  Get 
the  idea  of  its  smallness  and  then 
you  are  prepared  to  understand 
what  a  minute  amount  of  liquid  it 
can  contain  without  crowding,  and 
stretching  the  walls  of  the  rail 
membrane  covering  the  stomach  of 
the  new  born  babe. 

The  importance  of  the  subect  of 
diet  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of 
children  cannot  be  overestimated, 
the  maintenance  of  their  health, 
and  the  treatment  of  their  differ- 
ent disorders  being  mainly  depen- 
dent upon  the  proper  regulation  of 
their  food.  It  is  not  possible  to  lay 
down  rules  which  would  be  suit- 
able to  every  individual  child,  as 
in  the  case  of  adults,  some  can  di- 
gest more  than  others,  but  from 
birth  to  the  age  of  six  months  no 
other  milk  than  the  mother's  (and 
no  other  food  should  be  given ) . 
For  the  first  six  weeks  the  child 
should  take  the  breast  every  two 
hours  during  the  day,  and  after  that  time 
every  three  hours,  except  between  the 
hours  of  11  p.m.  and  5  a.m. 

Of  course  in  those  unfortunate  cases, 
where  for  some  reason  the  mother  cannot 
nurse  her  child,  bottle  feeding  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  in  this  form  of  feeding 
we  must  try  to  follow  Nature  as  nearly 
as  possible,  remembering  that  when  a 
child  nurses  from  the  mother  it  lies  in  a 
certain  position  on  her  breast,  and  its 
food  is  taken  unmixed  with  air,  the  tem- 
perature too  is  the  same  at  the  conclusion 
of  nursing  as  at  the  beginning,  so  in  all 
these  details  we  should  get  as  near  Na- 
ture's way  as  possible.  Chemists  have 
as  yet  discovered  no  food  which  in- 
sures for  the  infant  such  physical 
welfare  as  does  the  breast  milk  of  its 
own  mother  if  she  is  in  good  health 

In  nursing  the  infant  from  the  bottle 
we  must  watch  with  care  the  bowels,  the 
tongue,  the  regurgitation  of  food  from 
the  stomach,  the  distension  of  abdomen 
and  formation  of  gas  causing  colic,  for 
any  of  these  symptoms  mean  gastric  dis- 
turbance, and  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  food  or  the  feeding.     Each  child 


By    Dr.    Annie    Backus 


\  charming  baby,  full  of  life,  and  well-born.  If 
perfect  feeding  makes  100  bushels  per  acre  corn,  why 
will  not  perfect  feeding  make  him  a  big,  brainy,  well- 
balanced    man. 


seems  to  be  a  law  unto  its  self,  for 
one  will  grow  and  do  well  on  new 
cow's  milk  and  lime-water  in  equal 
parts,  whereas  another  would  be 
doubled  up  with  colic,  and  waste 
away  with  this  same  food. 

It  is  perhaps  the  manner  of 
feeding  which  causes  trouble  quite 
as  often  as  the  food.  A  child  is  put 
in  the  cradle  or  the  carriage  with 
its  nursing  bottle  two-thirds  full, 
feeding  upon  air  and  cold  food; 
and  now,  if  you  will  compare  the 
size  of  the  stomach  with  the  bottle 
you  can  see  what  must  occur  all  too 
often- — the  over  distension  of  the 
stomach  of  the  child,  and  not  only 
with  food  but  with  air  as  well. 
Then  the  last  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  cools  and  there  is  an 
entirely  abnormal  condition  which 
is  bound  to  react  on  the  delicate 
stomach  of  the  child.  It  is  not 
the  quantity  the  child  eats  but 
what  he  digests  and  absorbs  that 
counts,  and  crowding  the  stomach 
leads  to  disaster. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  feeding 
should  be  every  two  hours,  for  the 
quantity  must  of  necessity  be  small 
unless  we  are  going  to  overstretch 
the  stomach.  If  more  attention 
were  paid  to  the  fact  that  if  you 
put  six  ounces  of  liquid  into  a  four- 
ounce  elastic  container  you  are 
bound  to  distend  and  harm  it, 
there  would  be  less  trouble  with 
bottle-fed  babes. 

CAREFUL     PREPARATION     MORE     IM- 
PORTANT  THAN   THE  FORMULA. 


The  writer  of  this  sketch  is  one  of  tlie  most 
entertaining  Institute  lecturers  in  Ontario.  She 
practises  medicine  in  a  thriving  Lake  Erie 
town  and  combines  with  her  theoretical  ideas, 
a  helpful  active  practice  in  her  home  surround- 
ings. Xhe  is  a  thinker.  Her  compound  frac- 
tures of  custom  and  conventional  beliefs,  do 
not  completely  upset  society,  for  her  saving 
good  humor  makes  her  practical  common  sense 
easily  acquiesced  in.  Mothers  of  farm  babies 
may  be  inclined  to  resent  any  opinions  but 
their  own  on  how  to  bring  up  the  little  dar- 
lings. Like  the  words  on  the  railroad  crossing, 
we  would  say  to  all  farm  mothers 'to  stop, 
took  and  listen   t"  Dr.  Backus. — Editor. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this 
article  to  prescribe  any  artificial 
foods  or  medicines,  this  is  the 
part  of  the  attending  physician  who 
knows  the  conditions,  the  constitution 
and  temperament  of  his  patients,  but  we 
will  give  two  or  three  dietaries  suitable 
for  infants,  and  which  have  been  found  to 
agree  with  many  bottle-fed  children.  Be- 
fore giving  the  proportions  we  will  give 
details  of  preparation,  as  that  is  even  more 
important  than  the  formula.  Sterilization 
is  the  important  thing,  and  this  can  be 
easily  and  effectually  done  by  steaming 
for  half  an  hour  the  preparation  in  the 
feeding  bottle  itself;  but  here  is  the  diffi- 
culty, the  mother  or  nurse  does  not  want 
to  prepare  each  meal  separately.  How 
can  we  avoid  the  contamination  of  the 
food  during  the  day?  In  cold  weather  this 
may  not  be  difficult,  but  in  warm  weather 
it  is  a  difficult  and  serious  proposition.  In- 
fant mortality  depends  largely  on  con- 
taminated milk  and  unclean  feeding  bot- 
tles, and  it  is  during  the  heated  summer 
months  that  infant  mortality  is  most 
prevalent;  therefore  no  trouble  can  be. 
spared  that  will  increase  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  bottle-fed  infant. 

From  birth  to  six  months  old  the  child 
receives  no  food  but  milk  in  such  combina- 
tion as  will  agree  with  the  individual  case. 
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It  should  be  fed  every  two  hours 
for  the  first  sixt  weeks,  then 
every  four  (this  is  during  the 
day.  It  would  be  well  from  the 
first  to  do  without  nursing  dur- 
ing the  night).  Two  to  three 
ounces  is  large  enough  feed  for 
the  first  six  weeks,  then  increase 
to  four  ounces  every  four  hours 
until  the  sixth  or  seventh  month, 
when  the  first  teeth  appear,  and 
that  indicates  a  careful  and 
moderate  change  in  the  food,  and 
the  feeding.  But  until  that  time 
we  are  to  carefully  sterilize  the 
food,  indeed  until  after  the  first 
year  sterilization  of  the  milk  is 
important,  and  in  fact  so  long  as 
children  use  milk  in  their  diet 
sterilization  is  important. 

Of  course  this  care  means 
work,  but  the  increased  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  children  well 
repays  any  trouble,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  safety  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  dependent  babes 
is  reward  enough  for  any  pains 
spent  in  their  protection. 

In  preparing  the  day's  food  for 
a  six-week's  child,  it  would  be 
well  worth  while  to  have  as  many 
bottles  as  there  are  feeds  for  the 
day  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
ordinary,  smooth  three-ounce 
bottles  should  not  be  used.  In  each  bottle 
pour  the  prepared  food  and  placing  the 
entire  number  in  a  wooden  or  wire  frame 
prepared  for  this  purpose  in  the  steamer, 
close  carefully  the  lid  of  steamer  and 
placing  it  over  a  kettle  of  clean,  boiling 
water,  steam  for  twenty  minutes  or  half 
an  hour,  after  this  close  each  bottle  with 
pledget  of  absorbent  cotton  and  keep  in 
cool  place. 

Each  bottle  must  be  cleaned  as  soon  as 
emptied;  to  know  the  importance  of  this 
we  have  but  to  remember  that  in  those 
factories  where  condensed  milk  is  pre- 
pared, cleanliness  of  the  vessels  in  which 
milk  is  carried  is  considered  so  essential 
that  the  cans  are  cleaned  in  the  factory, 


diagram  showing  reason  for  care  in  feeding  babies 
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for  fear  proper  care  might  not  be  given 
outside. 

Later  when  a  child  is  being  fed  only 
every  three  hours,  and  four  ounces  are 
taken  instead  of  three,  larger  bottles  may 
be  used. 

Most  children  will  do  well  with  the  fol- 
lowing combination  if  care  is  taken  not  to 
have  the  amount  too  large  at  each  feeding. 
Milk,  2  ounces. 
Cream,  3  ounces. 
Water,  10  ounces. 
Milk-sugar,  two  level  teaspoonfuls. 
Add    to    this    one    teaspoonful    of 
lime  water  just  before  feeding,  never 
heat  food  after  the  addition  of  lime- 
water  as  heat  precipitates  the  lime. 


After  the  first  six  weeks  in- 
crease does  of  lime-water  to  a 
dessert  spoonful,  and  later  in- 
crease to  tablespoonful.  There 
seems  to  be  some  quality  in  lime- 
water  that  gives  the  infant  a 
mineral  element  important  for 
its  growth,  and  often  shortens 
that  trying  period  of  dentition  in 
many  cases.  Where  we  find  a 
delicate  child  that  does  not  grow 
well  with  the  above  food  good  re- 
sults may  follow  by  alternating 
with  a  preparation  in  the  follow- 
ing proportion: 

One  tablespoonful  of  fresh 
cream. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of 
whey. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  hot 
water. 

Prepare  the  whey  with  Crosse 
&  BlackwelPs  Rennet  (sold  by 
almost  all  grocers).  But  where 
there  is  marked  trouble  with 
child's  digestion  do  not  delay  but 
consult  the  family  physician. 
"Delays  are  dangerous  here."  In 
selecting  cream  for  infant  feed- 
ing get  always  if  possible  sepa- 
rated cream,  20  per  cent,  (or  as 
sometimes  called,  centrifugal 
cream  20  per  cent,  butter  fat). 
The  death  rate  of  children  is  so  great 
in  the  cities  that  baby  saving  campaigns 
are  everywhere  established  by  every  pro- 
gressive Government,  and  it  is  the  milk 
supply  that  is  looked  upon  as  the  child's 
greatest  enemy,  but  the  method  of  feed- 
ing and  the  overcrowding  of  the  tender 
stomach  is  as  great  a  menace. 

All  we  have  undertaken  to  do  in  this 
article  is  to  get  mothers  to  understand 
that  it  is  as  essential  not  to  feed  large 
quantities  of  food,  the  bulk  of  which  de- 
stroy the  integrity  of  the  infant  stomach, 
as  it  is  to  feed  regularly,  carefully  pre- 
pared food,  under  conditions  as  nearly  fol- 
lowing nature's  method  as  it  is  possible 
to  do. 


Window  and  Porch  Boxes:  by e.  i.  Famngton 

The  Climbing  Moneywort  or  the  Geranium  in  Bloom  is  Attractive. 


OFTENTIMES  window  or  porch 
boxes  add  much  to  the  charm  of  a 
country  home  and  they  are  so 
easily  cared  for  that  they  require  but 
little  of  the  busy  farmer's  wife's  atten- 
tion after  they  have  been  started. 

The  two  reasons  why  porch  boxes  com- 
monly prove  a  failure  are  these:  Either 
they  are  not  made  deep  enough  or  else 
they  are  not  given  sufficient  water.  The 
soil  in  a  shallow  box  will  dry  out  quickly — 
much  more  quickly  than  the  same  soil  area 
in  the  garden,  because  of  the  increased 
evaporation  resulting  from  exposure  to 
the  air  on  all  sides.  Eight  inches  is  none 
too  deep  for  the  average  porch  or  window 
box. 

It  is  well  to  bore  a  few  holes  in  the 
bottom  for  drainage,  placing  irregular 
stones  or  pieces  of  broken  pot  over  each 
hole. 


The  richest  garden  soil  obtainable 
should  be  used  for  the  flower  boxes  and 
even  then  the  plant  food  will  be  exhausted 
before  the  season  is  more  than  half  over. 
It  is  a  good  plan  early  in  July  to  dig  some 
pulverized  sheep  manure  or  bonemeal  into 
the  soil,  scattering  it  well  over  the  bed. 
An  equally  good  plan  involves  the  use  of 
liquid  manure  diluted  to  the  color  of  weak 
tea  and  administered  about  once  a  week, 
for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

There  are  plants  and  flowers  in  great 
variety  well  adapted  to  window  box  cul- 
ture, but  the  best  results  follow  the  use  of 
flowering  plants  with  trailing  vines,  the 
latter  being  planted  at  the  edge  of  the 
boxes  and  falling  down  over  them  as  they 
grow.  Geraniums  are,  of  course,  the  most 
popular  flowers  for  a  box  garden  in  a 
sunny  situation. 

The  gloxinia  is  one  of  the  handsomest 


flowers  adapted  to  window  gardens,  either 
indoors  or  out.  It  may  be  flowered  equal- 
ly well  in  pots.  The  gloxinia  is  grown 
from  a  bulb  which  should  be  started  in- 
doors late  in  March. 

If  the  porch  or  window  box  is  partly 
shaded,  the  choice  of  flowers  shall  fall  on 
the  begonias,  primroses  and  fuchsias.  Be- 
gonias are  particularly  attractive  and  do 
well  with  but  very  little  direct  sunlight. 
Both  ivy  and  vinca  may  be  grown  in  such 
locations.  Moneywort  is  another  good 
vine,  though  less  well  known. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  plants  and  trailers  which  may  be 
grown  luxuriantly  and  produce  such  a 
striking  effect,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  best  taste  calls  for  only  a  few 
kinds  in  a  box.  A  hodgepodge  of  plants 
and  flowers  is  never  so  attractive  as  one 
or  two  kinds  massed  for  color  effect. 


How  I  Grow  Alfalfa:  by  m.  n  nicoll 


A    prize   alfalfa    field    iu    Saskatchewan.     The   Nicoll   Bros,   are   seen    here,   the   writer   In   the    buggy,    while    Prof.    Bracken    may    be   seen 
holding  a  bunch  of  alfalfa  and  wearing  a    light   coat.     The   Professor   is   head1  of  the  Field    Husbandry   Dept.   at  Saskatoon. 

Our  Saskatchewan  Farm  Produces  an  Average  of 3/4  tons  of  the  Best  Hay  Per 

Acre — Winter  Killing  Can  be  Prevented. 


ALFALFA  in  Saskatchewan  does 
best  on  land  which  has  been  sum- 
merfallowed  the  previous  year  or 
on  land  which  has  grown  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes, roots  or  corn  which  has  been  well 
cultivated  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  If 
weeds  are  allowed  to  go  to  seed  on  the 
summerfallow  or  root  ground,  they  might 
choke  out  the  alfalfa  plants  when  they 
are  young  and  delicate.  During  the  spring 
this  land  should  not  be  cultivated  deeply 
as  it  requires  to  be  fairly  solid  to  within 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  sur- 
face. It  should  be  harrowed  a  few  times, 
however,  with  the  drag  harrows  to  con- 
serve moisture  and  kill  any  weeds  which 
have  started,  before  they  get  beyond  the 
two-leaf  stage. 

Alfalfa  requires  to  be  sown  here  with- 
out a  nurse  crop.  If  a  nurse  crop  is  sown 
the  plants  are  not  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  first  winter.  We  try  to  sow  the 
last  week  of  May  or  the  first  week  in  June, 
although  from  the  twentieth  of  May  to 
the  fifteenth  of  June  is  usually  satisfac- 
tory. If  sown  too  early  the  frost  will 
freeze  the  young  plants,  and  if  sown  too 
late  and  a  dry  season  should  follow,  the 
plants  might  not  be  strong  enough  to  come 
through  the  first  winter. 

We  sow  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds 
per  acre  if  sown  broadcast  and  given  one 
stroke  with  the  harrows,  but  if  sown  with 
a  drill  at  an  even  depth  10  to  12  pounds 
is  enough  seed.  I  might  say  we  sow  with 
a  double-disk  grain  drill  with  drills  six 
inches  apart  and  do  not  put  any  pressure 
on  the  disks.  If  the  ground  is  fairly  solid 
below,  this  puts  the  seed  in  from  three- 
quarters  to  one  inch  in  depth.  Chopped 
grain  or  sifted  soil  can  be  used  to  make 
up  the  bulk  to  about  one  bushel  per  acre 
so  the  seed  will  run  through  the  grain 
drill  properly.  If  you  have  a  grass-seed 
attachment  on  the  drill  this  is  not  neces- 


llfalfa  is  creeping  into  the  soil  of  Canada  in 
all  parts  except  in  the  very  north,  but  it  is 
wonderful  hun  fast  it,  along  with  corn,  is  push- 
ing the  zone  of  practical  farming  back  further 
and  further  north.  There  is  no  clover  crop  to 
compare  with  it  in  value  for  a  feed  or  as  a  soil 
renewer.  This  writer  was  the  winner  of  the 
competition  in  Saskatchewan,  and  he  tells  the 
story  in  his  own  unassuming  way.  His  farm 
is  situated  near  Sintaluta. — Editor. 


sary.  If  soil  from  an  old  alfalfa  field  is 
used,  this  is  all  the  inoculation  required. 
We  inoculate  with  soil  but  pure  culture 
can  be  used  on  the  seed.  If  sown  with  the 
drill,  we  do  not  harrow  afterwards. 

Some  people  in  Saskatchewan  sow  it  in 
drills  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  apart 
and  cultivate  between  the  rows  with  a 
corn  cultivator.  If  sown  in  this  way  only 
about  three  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  are 
needed.   This  method  of  growing  requires 


In    haying   time   on    a    prairie   farm, 
the  crop  is  not  a  hard  task. 


Curing 


more  labor  but  I  believe  yields  better  than 
when  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills  six 
inches  apart  and  if  left  for  seed  will  yield 
better  than  when  sown  more  closely.  Of 
course  the  extra  labor  is  a  consideration. 
Grimm's  alfalfa  is  the  best  and  most 
hardy  variety  if  the  seed  is  grown  in  a 
cold  climate.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
it  is  grown  in  Western  Canada  at  the 
present  time. 

Even  on  clean  land,  more  or  less  weeds 
will  grow  up  with  the  alfalfa.  These,  as 
well  as  the  alfalfa  tops  should  be  clipped 
off  with  the  mower  before  any  weed  seeds 
form  and  left  on  the  field  for  a  mulch. 
Have  the  mower  bar  set  high  so  as  not  to 
cut  the  alfalfa  plants  too  close  to  the 
ground.  If  the  weeds  are  very  plentiful 
they  might  require  to  be  clipped  twice,  but 
the  last  clipping  should  not  be  done  later 
than  the  1st  or  15th  of  August  as  a  good 
heavy  top  is  needed  to  protect  the  crowns 
and  hold  the  snow  from  blowing  off  the 
field  during  the  winter.  This  is  important 
in  the  West  and  applies  to  after  years  as 
well  as  to  the  first  winter.  Stock  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  on  alfalfa  the  year 
it  is  sown  and  it  should  not  be  pastured 
closely  or  late  in  the  season  at  any  time. 
We  have  had  no  winter  killing  in  our  al- 
falfa so  far  but  it  has  always  been  pro- 
tected by  a  good  heavy  growth  in  winter. 

In  Saskatchewan  it  is  usually  ready  to 
cut  from  June  20th  to  July  1st.  For  gen- 
eral stock  it  should  be  cut  soon  after  the 
blossoms  appear  or  when  the  new  shoots 
have  just  started  to  grow  out  from  the 
crown  at  the  ground  but  for  work  horses 
we  have  found  that  it  is  better  if  left  until 
well  out  in  blossom.  We  usually  cut  in 
the  morning  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  and 
rake  up  and  put  into  cocks  in  the  after- 
noon and  let  it  cure  in  the  cocks.  This 
makes  a  very  good  quality  hay  and  pre- 
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the  loaves  from  falling  off  as  they 
would  more  or  less  if  handled  much  when 
dry.  The  cocks  can  be  turned  over  a  few- 
hours  before  hauling  in  to  allow  any  mois- 
ture from  the  ground  to  dry  off. 

In  Saskatchewan  the  yield  depends  very 
much  on  the  rainfall  we  have.  In  this  dis- 
trict in  a  very  wet  season  we  would  have 
cutting  of  perhaps  three  tons  per  acre  in 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  another  of 
about  two  tons  from  the  1st  to  the  15th 
of  August  and  there  would  still  be  growth 
enough  to  protect  it  for  the  winter  where 
in  an  extremely  dry  season  we  would  only 
get  one  cutting  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
— perhaps  2%  tons  per  acre  and  what 
growth  came  afterwards  would  be  needed 
for  winter  protection.  In  an  average  sea- 
son in  this  district  we  get  two  cuttings 
with  a  yield  of  about  3V2  tons  per  acre. 
After  the  second  year  alfalfa  sown  broad- 
cast  or  in  close  drills  should  get  some  cul- 
tivation. Perhaps  the  best  time  is  before 
the  growth  starts  in  the  spring.  A  spring- 
tooth  cultivator  with  narrow  teeth  can 
be  used  or  a  disk-harrow  not  set  at  too 
sharp  an  angle.  This  helps  to  kill  any 
weeds  or  grass  which  may  have  got 
started  and  also  makes  the  alfalfa  grow 
stronger. 

Alfalfa  and  Lambs 

Alfalfa  is  becoming  an  important  crop 
in  Southern  Alberta,  and  an  experiment 
has  just  been  conducted  by  the  Dominion 
Experimental  Station  at  Lethbridge  to 
ascertain  its  value  as  a  feed  for  lambs. 


i '.    A.    Nirholl    in    tlic   uncut    portion    of   the   fi'lil.     He   favors   allowing   the   bloom    to   come 
out   further  before  cutting  than   farmers  in   Ontario  do. 


The  result  shows  that  it  is  entirely  satis- 
factory and  profitable  to  buy  lambs  at 
market  prices  and  feed  them  with  alfalfa 
as  the  principal  ration.  The  alfalfa  ra- 
tion was  supplemented  with  smaller  quan- 
tities of  oat  sheaves  and  a  certain  amount 
of  grain. 

The  following  statement  shows  that  the 
average  profit  per  head  realized  was  over 
one  dollar: 

Group  1     Group  2 
Cost  of  230  lambs. .  .$    948.75  $    948.75 

Cost  of  feed 281.26        297.55 

Cost  of  labor 


(estimated) 


43.75  43.75 


Interest     on     invest- 
ment           22.14  22.14 

Total $1,295.90  $1,312.19 

Selling  price 1,509.93     1,584.92 

Net  profit   214.03        272.73 

In  this  experiment  the  alfalfa  was 
valued  at  $8.00  per  ton  in  the  stack,  and 
the  oat  sheaves  at  $10.00  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  the  salt  given  is  also  included.  The 
grain  which  consisted  of  equal  parts  of 
oats  and  barley,  fed  whole  was  charged  at 
l%c  per  pound,  which  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  market  price  at  the  present  time. 


Grafting  Fruit  Trees 

It  is  an  Easy  Way  to  Make  a  Poor  Tree  a  Productive  One. 


TREES  can  be  successfully  grafted 
from  the  time  of  planting  to  fifteen 
or  even  twenty  years  of  age,  but 
it  is  hardly  practical  in  a  commercial  way 
after  the  trees  have  grown  so  old. 

The  work  is  accomplished  by  removing 
all  limbs  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  ex- 
cept one,  two,  or  on  extremely  large  trees 
possibly  three  main  branches.  The  limbs 
should  be  sawed  off  square,  and  as  near 
the  body  of  the  tree  and  ground  as  possi- 
ble. The  limbs  retained  should  be  left  in 
the  centre  or  on  the  southwest  side,  which 
affords  some  shade,  and  their  principal 
work  is  to  maintain  the  circulation  of  sap 
above  wounds — these  limbs  are  commonly 
called  sap  pullers.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  reserve  these  branches  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  sap  higher  than  the 
grafts  in  order  that  the  healing  proecss 
may  go  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  re- 
move all  limbs,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
the  proper  growth  of  grafts,  would  cause 
a  rush  of  sap  to  the  wound  and  the  graft 
would  likely  grow  so  fast  as  to  be  easily 
blown  off. 

SIZE  OF  LIMBS. 

All  limbs  may  be  grafted  from  one  inch 
up  to  limbs  having  diameter  of  two  to  four 
inches.    One  graft  is  all  that  is  needed  to 


each  limb;  however  on  large  limbs,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  use  two  to  three 
and  often  four  grafts. 

Again  when  scions  are  grown  to  about 
one  foot  in  length  they  are  sometimes 
blown  off  by  the  heavy  winds.  After  the 
first  season,  cut  off  all  to  one  graft  on 
each  stub,  as  soon  as  the  sap  starts  after 
the  young  grafts  have  been  placed,  num- 
erous water  spouts  shoot  up  all  over  the 
body  and  even  down  close  to  the  graft, 
then  it  is  hard  to  detect  the  graft  from  the 
water  spouts  if  allowed  to  grow  the  en- 
tire season.  These  water  spouts  should 
be  rubbed  off  by  hand  when  three  to  six 
inches  in  length,  and  if  you  find  that  your 
stand  of  grafts  be  poor,  or  find  a  place 
where  one  has  been  broken,  it  is  well  to 
leave  the  water  sprout  as  near  the  end  of 
stub  as  possible  and,  in  places  where  you 
think  there  are  not  sufficient  grafts,  allow 
a  water  sprout  to  grow,  and  when  about 
the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  go  through  and 
bud  each  water  sprout.  The  best  time 
for  this  work  to  be  done  is  during  the 
month  of  August. 

The  following  spring  when  your  grafts 
are  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
it  is  well  to  leave  the  limbs  which  we  call 
"sap  pullers,"  during  the  first  season. 
Sometimes  these  limbs  may  be  sawed  out 


entirely.  This  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  they  are  left  in  the  tree. 
Leave  those  limbs  which  you  think  should 
be  sawed  out  and  remove  them  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  or  if  they  are  such  limbs 
as  may  be  needed  the  same  process  of 
grafting  can  be  used  on  them  as  was  used 
the  spring  before  on  the  other  part  of 
trees. 

GRAFTING  WAX. 

After  your  grafts  or  scions  have  been 
firmly  placed  in  cut,  cover  carefully  with 
grafting  wax,  made  as  follows: 

Resin,  4  lbs.;  beeswax,  2  lbs.;  tallow,  1 
lb.; — or  resin,  6  lbs.;  beeswax,  2  lbs.;  1 
pint  of  linseed  oil. 

Sometimes  paraffin  is  substituted,  but 
beeswax  is  the  more  preferable.  Melt 
your  resin,  beeswax  and  tallow  in  a  bucket 
or  other  receptacle,  and  when  it  has  been 
sufficiently  dissolved  and  reached  the  boil- 
ing state,  remove  from  fire  and  pour  the 
entire  mass  into  a  bucket  of  cold  water, 
then  work  as  you  would  candy  until  the 
different  ingredients  have  been  well 
assimilated. 

It  is  advisable  to  go  over  the  work  once 
each  week  and  see  that  all  wax  remains 
intact,  and  in  such  condition  as  will  pre- 
vent water  from  entering  into  crevice  or 
wound. 


The  Farm  Blacksmith  Shop 

Some  Uses  and  Saving  that  can  be  made  by  the  Farmer  Himself, 
when  He  Gets  the  Tools 

From  an  article  by  Gardiner  B.  Willis  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


BECAUSE  automobiles  have  become 
so  plentiful  and  driving  horses  have 
gone  out  of  use,  many  a  blacksmith 
shop  lies  idle,  and  the  sounds  from  the  vil- 
lage smithy  under  the  spreading  chestnut 
tree  are  heard  no  more.  Thus  many  a 
farmer  is  forced  to  go  a  long  distance  to 
have  his  blacksmith  work  done.  Think  of 
the  time  that  might  be  saved  if  a  part,  at 
least, of  this  work  were  done  at  home!  Any 
farmer  who  has  some  mechanical  ability 
and  who  has  a  small  building  for  a  car- 
penter or  repair  shop,  will  do  well  to 
purchase  a  small  iron  forge  and  an  anvil. 
He  will  be  surprised  at  the  great  number 
of  things  that  he  can  do  for  the  farm  by 
keeping  the  old  horseshoes  and  old  wagon 
tires  that  were  formerly  sold  to  the  junk- 
man. In  making  these  easy  and  useful 
things  for  the  farm,  a  knowledge  of 
blacksmithing  is  not  necessary.  If  you 
know  how  to  make  yourself  handy  at  car- 
penter work,  or  if  you  know  something 
about  machine-shop  work,  or  if  you  have 
confidence  that  you  can  do  some  of  your 
own  farm  repairs,  then  go  ahead,  for  the 
way  is  open,  and  many  a  dollar  may  be 
saved  when  nothing  can  be  done  outside 
during  the  stormy  days. 

HEATING  IRON. 

Work  iron  only  at  a  white  heat;  use  a 
red  heat  only  for  smoothing.  Draw  out 
or  upset  only  at  a  white  heat.  Keep  the 
iron  high  in  the  fire.  Keep  the  fire  solid, 
and  rake  over  a  little  coke  on  top.    Do  not 


cool  off  the  iron  when  it  is  at  a  white 
heat.  The  iron  when  at  a  white  heat,  if 
suddenly  immersed  in  water,  is  crystal- 
lized, made  brittle  and  unfit  for  further 
use.  Do  not  pound  the  iron  when  black. 
It  causes  crystallization.  Any  such  crys- 
tallization is  broken  by  heating  the  iron 
red  hot  and  allowing  it  to  get  black  be- 
fore cooling  in  water. 

Have  a  slow  fire  with  plenty  of  coke. 
Keep  the  steel  high  in  the  fire  and  heat 


The  splendid  farm  residence  and  barns  with 
a  windbreak  on  Mr.  T.  H.  Clement's  farm  at 
Blnscartb,  Manitoba.  The  house  is  thorough- 
ly equipped  with  modern  heating  and  lighting 
systems,  while  running  water  is  a  pleasure 
that  adds  greatly  to  the  comforts  of  the 
family.  There  is  no  reason  for  half  the  in- 
conveniences   that    exist   in    our    farm    houses. 


only  to  a  cherry  red.  Do  not  allow  a  scale 
to  form  upon  the  steel  when  it  is  in  the 
fire.  A  scale  formed  upon  the  steel  in  the 
air  does  no  harm.  Cool  the  steel  in  the 
water  only  after  it  is  black  (hardening 
and  tempering  are  different.)  Do  not 
pound  the  steel  when  it  is  black  because 
it  breaks  the  grain  or  crystallizes  it. 

FIRE  BLACK, 

Heat  the  iron  to  dark  red  and  let  it 
cool  to  a  black;  then  dip  in  oil  (fish  or 
sperm)  and  wipe  as  dry  as  possible  with 
cotton  waste.  Iron  treated  this  way  will 
stand  a  long  time  without  rusting,  even 
though  exposed  to  the  weather  or  water. 

CASE  HARDENING. 

This  is  making  a  steel  surface  or  skin 
on  the  outside  of  the  iron.  It  is  done  so 
that  it  can  stand  all  the  better,  where 
the  wear  and  tear  comes  the  greatest. 
Case-hardening  is  usually  done  with  a 
deadly  poison.  It  is  placed  upon  the  iron 
red  hot,  immersing  the  whole  in  water. 
The  poisons  generally  used  are  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  yellow  prussiate  of 
potassium.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
let  any  of  the  poison  get  into  cuts  or  re- 
main on  the  hands.  The  fumes  are  also 
very  dangerous  to  inhale. 

TOOLS  REQUIRED. 

The  tools  which  a  farmer  should  have 
to  do  plain  blacksmithing  are:  1.  A  good 
carriage  ironer's  hammer,  not  over  two 
pounds  in  weight.  If  anything  heavier  is 
needed  get  a  sledge.  2.  Tongs  for  hold- 
ing square  iron  from  V2  to  %-inch  diam- 
eter; very  handy  for  other  work.  3. 
Tongs  for  holding  round  iron  or  octagon 
steel,  %  to  %-inch  diameter.  4.  Tongs 
for  holding  %  to  7/16-inch  diameter, 
round  or  square  iron.  5.  A  Hardee  for 
cutting  off  hot  iron  or  steel.     6.  A  steel 
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Articles  that  may  be  made  from  horseshoes. 

punch  about  16  inches  long,  %-inch  octa- 
gon steel,  for  punching  holes  in  hot  iron. 
It  is  expected  that  any  farm  where  a  forge 
and  anvil  is  worth  while,  has  a  good  iron 
vise  and  a  good  grindstone.  The  more 
tools  the  better,  but  it  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  that  necessity  will  usually 
bring  whatever  equipment  is  needed. 


Here  are  some  of  the  uses  to  which  old 
wagon  tires  may  be  put.  1.  Braces  for 
shafts  or  wagon  bodies.  2.  A  stake 
holder  for  wood  or  hay  wagon.  3.  Brace 
to  strengthen  any  corner.  4.  Hinge  for 
barn  door  or  gate.  5.  Butt  of  hinge,  made 
from  half  a  horseshoe  to  go  with  No.  4. 
6.  Welded  ring  to  be  used  when  driving 
a  post  or  on  a  beetle.  7.  A  strong  S-hook 
that  can  be  used  for  any  purpose.  8.  A 
hook  to  hold  harnesses  or  shovels.  Used 
in  pairs  or  singly.  9.  A  hook  to  hold  a 
shovel  by  the  handle.    10.  A  harness  hook. 

11.  The  parts  of  a  latch  for  a  gate. 

USES  FOR  OLD  HORSESHOES. 
What  a  blacksmith  can  do  with  old 
horseshoes  can  be  guessed  by  a  reference 
to  the  cut.  1.  Ordinary  horseshoe.  2. 
Horseshoe  made  to  hold  the  ends  of  a 
ladder.  3.  Horseshoe  ends  pointed  to 
drive  into  a  post  to  hold  bars.  4.  Butt  of 
gate  hinge,  made  from  half  a  horseshoe. 

5.  Hook  for  harnesses,  ladders  or  shovels. 

6.  Brace  for  farm  wagon  body.  7.  Square- 
head bolt  made  from  half  a  horseshoe. 
8.  Pin  for  pole  or  a  longer  pin,  to  help 
hold  in  tail-board  to  tip-cart.  9.  S-hook 
for  mending  chain.  10.  Welded  ring, 
used  with  chain  and  crowbar  for  hitching 
out  cow.    11.  Chain  hook  for  stone  chain. 

12.  Parts  of  a  whiffletree;  ends  made 
from  half  a  horseshoe,  centre  from  whole 
shoe ;  the  wooden  part  of  whiffletree  sawed 
from  two-inch  plank. 


White  Grubs  or  June  Bugs 

The  Pest  of  the  Vegetable  Grower  and  of  the  Strawberry  Patch 
From  the  Fruitgrower  and  Farmer  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


IF  anyone  ever  thinks  that  the  straw- 
berry grower  gets  more  than  he  ought 
to  out  of  the  business,  let  him  try  it  for 
a  few  years,  and  if  he  ever  gets  a  good  dose 
of  white  grubs  in  his  patch,  he  never  will 
again  envy  the  man  who  grows  straw- 
berries. To  go  to  all  the  work  of  fitting 
the  soil,  fertilizing  it,  setting  out  the 
plants  and  caring  for  them  for  weeks, 
and  then  to  have  them  eaten  up  by  grubs 
in  July  or  August  is  enough  to  take  the 
sand  out  of  most  anybody. 

While  we  cannot  successfully  cope  with 
the  white  grubs  at  all  times,  we  can  by 
exercising  care  and  forethought,  avoid 
having  them  in  numbers  that  will  en- 
tirely destroy  the  plants.  To  cope  with 
them  successfully,  we  must  understand 
their  life  history. 

The  white  grub,  is  the  larva  of  the  May 
beetle,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  known,  the 
"June  bug."  The  June  bug  takes  three 
years  to  go  through  its  metamorphoses  or 
changes  from  the  egg  to  the  full-grown 
beetle.  The  May  beetle,  or  June  bug,  ap- 
pears in  early  June  or  late  May  and  makes 
its  presence  known  by  buzzing  about  the 
lamp  lights  in  the  early  evening.  It  soon 
seeks  its  mate  and  about  9  o'clock  p.m., 
we  hear  no  more  of  them.  The  beetle 
does  little  damage  to  strawberry  plants, 
but  if  they  occur  in  large  numbers,  they 
eat  the  foliage  off  shade  trees  and  make 


themselves  a  nuisance  to  human  beings 
by  bumping  around  anywhere  where 
lights  are  displayed. 

The  life  history  of  the  June  bug  has 
been  carefully  studied,  and  it  is  claimed 
for  them  that,  after  mating,  the  male  dies 
and  the  female  crawls  into  the  soil  and 
lays  about  two  hundred  eggs  which  are 
said  to  always  hatch. 

When  these  eggs  hatch  into  little  grubs, 
the  grubs  go  for  the  smaller  roots  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  plants  and  live  on  them  for 
the  first  season,  but  do  not  eat  enough 
to  kill  the  plant  nor  prevent  its  growth, 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  only  way 
that  their  presence  is  known  is  shown  in 
the  apparent  lack  of  vigor  of  the  plants. 
By  winter  the  young  grubs  have  attained 
a  length  of  about  one-half  inch.  On  the 
approach  of  cold  weather  they  burrow 
into  the  soil  below  the  point  of  freezing 
and  stay  there  until  warm  weather  comes 
in  the  spring,  when  they  come  to  near 
the  surface. 

When  the  season  is  over  and  cold 
weather  comes  on,  the  grub  burrows  into 
the  soil  below  the  frost  line  and  remains 
there  until  warm  weather  of  spring.  The 
third  year  the  grub  eats  voracionsly  up  till 
about  July,  and  then  burrows  into  the  soil, 
where  it  soon  turns  to  the  pupa  stage  and 
finally  into  full-grown  June  bugs.  These 
beetles  remain  in  the  soil  until  the  follow- 


Uses  for  old  wagon  tires  that  may  be  made  in 
the   farm   blacksmith   shop. 


ing  spring,  when  they  come  forth  and 
begin  their  triennial  rounds  again.  In 
plowing  fields  in  the  fall  that  have  lain 
without  cultivation  during  the  third  year 
of  their  growth,  one  will  turn  out  lots  of 
them. 

The  only  way  that  I  know,  after  grubs 
get  into  the  soil,  is  to  dig  them  out  and 
destroy  them  when  they  are  found.  If 
plants  are  carefully  watched,  you  can  tell 
that  a  grub  is  eating  the  plant  by  its 
changed  color.  If  you  carefully  remove 
the  earth  from  the  side  of  the  plant,  you 
sometimes  can  get  the  grub  without  de- 
stroying the  plant.  When  the  plant  is 
nearly  eaten  off,  we  pull  it  up,  dig  out  the 
grub,  and  then  reset  the  plant,  removing 
part  of  the  leaves  so  it  won't  wilt  so  much, 
and  put  stones  about  the  plant  to  conserve 
moisture.  When  one  has  hunted  grubs 
for  some  time,  you  become  quite  expert 
and  will  find  them  when  an  inexperienced 
person  would  not  detect  them.  We  always 
tear  off  the  head  of  the  grub  and  throw 
its  body  one  way  and  the  head  the  other, 
we  hate  them  so.  Grubs  can  be  more 
readily  found  in  the  early  morning  than 
in  the  afternoon. 

Skunks  and  moles  are  the  farmer's 
friends  and  destroy  many  of  these  white 
grubs.  We  have  found  places  in  our 
fields  where  moles  have  traversed  the  rows 
for  rods  under  the  surface,  destroying  all 
the  grubs  and  yet  not  injuring  the  plants. 
The  skunk  digs  a  small  round  hole  down 
near  the  plant  and  gets  the  grub.  You 
can  often  see  their  work  in  strawberry 
fields  where  grubs  abound.  My  wife  tells 
of  a  crow  that  her  brother  tamed  that 
used  to  put  its  ear  next  to  the  ground  and 
listen  for  grubs,  detecting  their  where- 
abouts in  this  manner.  The  strawberry 
grower  should  protect  the  moles  and 
skunks,  and  possibly  crows.  I  have  never 
seen  the  white  grub  come  to  the  surface, 
but  correspondents  write  me  that  they  do 
come  to  the  surface  sometimes  after  a 
rain  at  night,  same  as  the  large  angle 
worms  that  we  sometimes  see  crawling 
over  the  ground. 
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tarting  a  Mink  Farm 

rections   for   a  Beginner  in    the    Fur 
°aising  Business — Minks  Sometimes 
Sell  for  $200 

■om   the  Silver  Black  Fox   by   Austin 
Scales  of  P.E.I. 


"'HE  mink  fur  is  commonly  known  to 
be  one  of  the  most  durable  on  the 
irket.  This  combined  with  its  beauty 
bound  to  keep  it  among  the  popular 
is.  Hence,  there  will  be  a  continuous 
airland.  The  yearly  production  of  mink 
in  is  over  one-half  million,  nearly  all  of 
rich  comes  from  North  America.  The 
;|pply  has  been  steadily  falling  off  for 
itny  years  because  of  persistent  trapping 
!iile  prices  have  been  increasing.  In 
ture  the  supply  derived  from  trapping 
11  continue  to  decrease  while  the  demand 
i?re  is  little  doubt  will  increase.  For 
?se  reasons  prices  are  more  liable  to 
;rease  than  decrease. 

Fur  of  the  highest  quality  can  be  pro- 
.  ced  in  a  ranch  because  of  the  fact  that 
rough  careful  selection  and  proper  feed- 
*  one  can  produce  mink  of  a  high  stand- 
id  and  can  kill  them  when  the  fur  is  at 
■  best  and  without  any  injury  to  it.    The 
:ins  which  have  been  put  on  the  market 
i  the  past  have  been  obtained  by   the 
tipper  or  hunter  who  would  kill  the  ani- 
ial  whenever  he  got  the  opportunity  and 
iually  injure  the  skin  in  doing  so. 
|Dairying,  with  which  I  shall  compare 
i  nk  raising,  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
:|t  industries  in  Canada.     The  average 
aount  obtained  per  cow  from  the  pro- 
iction  of  milk  is  about  $30.     The  aver- 
se production   per   female   mink    at    a 
nch  where  enough  information  or  ex- 
rience  has  been  obtained  to  operate  it 
'th  ordinary  success  is  four  or   more. 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  this 
formation  will  be  obtained  as  readily 
i  it  is  for  the  production  of  milk) , 
The  price  of  late   years  for   trapped 
i;ins  has  a  range  of  from  five  to   ten 
•  liars.    Four  skins  at  the  average  price 
'  seven  and  one-half  dollars  means  $30. 
ie  average  return,  therefore,  from  one 
]  ir  of  mink  is  equal  to  the  average  re- 
irns  from  a  dairy  cow.    The  cost  of  the 
nd  required  for  one  pair  of  mink  and 
'eir  young  is  trifling  to  that  required  for 
I J  cow.     While  the  labor   expended  to 
(re  for  the  latter  will  care  for  many 
|irs  of  mink.    The  profits  must  be  much 
! eater. 

STARTING  A  RANCH. 

In  starting  a  mink  ranch  it  is  important 
i  select  a  suitable  situation.  Perhaps  the 
))st  satisfactory  is  near  a  shore,  river 
'  pond  where  fish  fit  for  the  feeding  of 

nk  can  be  obtained  throughout  the  year 

th  little  trouble  and  where  a  small 
Team  of  water  will  flow  naturally 
jrough  the  pens.  Water  to  bathe  in  is 
jeferred  but  it  is  not  essential  which  is 
•jntrary  to  general  opinion.   Mink  can  do 

thout  it  fully  as  well  as  the  duck  or 

ose. 

Many  different  plans  can  be  given  for 

e  construction  of  a  ranch.    Here  is  one 


SHAMROCK 

QUALITY  PLUG 

Smoking  Tobacco 


IT'S  mild  enough  to  smoke  sweet 
and   cool    always — and    mellow 
and  rich  enough  to  satisfy  the 
critical  judgment  of  every  smoker. 

"Shamrock"  Plug  is  protected  by 
its  individual  wrapper  of  natural 
leaf  tobacco,  which  helps  to  retain 
the  moisture. 

If  you  prefer  Plug  Smoking 

Tobacco,  ask  your  dealer  for 

"SHAMROCK." 
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The 

Survival 
of  the 
Fittest 


TRIED  IN  THE  FUENACE  OF  COM 

petition  and  subjected  to  the  test  of 
years  of  practical  use  on  nearly 
•2,000,000  farms  the  world  over,  the 
De  Laval  has  proved  its  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  to  all  other  cream 
separators. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  THERE 
were  as  many  makes  of  factory  as 
of  farm  separators,  but  for  the  past 
ten  years  the  De  Laval  has  had  this 
field  almost  to  itself,  98  per  cent,  of 
the  cream  separators  in  use  by  cream- 
erymen  and  market  milk  dealers  to- 
day being  of  the  De  Laval  make. 

IT  HAS  TAKEN  THE  INEXPER1- 
enced  farmer  a  little  longer  to  sort 
the  true  from  the  untrue,  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  in  the  maze  of  con- 
flictory  catalog  and  local  dealer 
separator  claims,  but  year  by  year 
the  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
farm  separator  buyers  is  reaching  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  creameryman 
— that  the  De  Laval  is  the  only 
cream  separator  they  can  afford  to 
buy  or  use. 

MANY  OTHER  CREAM  SEPAR- 
ators    have    come    into    the    limelight 


of  publicity  for  a  few  short  months 
or  a  few  short  years,  claiming  to  be 
"as  good  as"  or  "cheaper"  than 
the  De  Laval,  but  their  users  have 
sooner  or  later  found  them  lacking 
in  some  one  respect  or  another,  and 
even  where  a  few  have  seemingly  , 
done  well,  their  users  have  come  to 
learn  that  the  De  Laval  was  a  still 
better  machine. 

THE  UNFIT  OR  THE  LESS  FIT 
cannot  possibly  survive  for  long  in 
separators  or  anything  else.  Think 
of  all  the  separators  you  used  to  see 
advertised  so  extravagantly  in  your 
favorite  farm  papers.  Where  are 
they  now?  Why  do  you  seldom,  if 
at  all,  see  their  names  mentioned? 
Simply  because  the  fittest  must  sur- 
vive and  the  others  must  fall  out  of 
the  race. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  HAS  TRIUMPHED 
ovef  all  other  separators,  and  its 
supremacy  is  now  almost  as  firmly 
established  in  farm  as  in  factory 
separators  because  its  separating 
system,  design  and  construction  are 
essentially  different  from  and  su- 
perior  to   other   separators. 


A  De  Laval  catalog,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  explains  and  illus- 
trates these  differences.  A  lie  Laval  machine,  to  be  had  on  test 
or  trial  from  the  nearest  local  De  Laval  agent,  does  so  better 
still.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  local  agent,  simply  write 
the   nearest   De  Laval    main  office  as   below. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Limited 


MONTREAL 


PETERBOROUGH 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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Making  the  Farm  Pay" 


C.C.BOW.SMELD 


This  very  important  book  tells  how  to  get  the  biggest  returns 
from  the  soil  and  make  farm  life  more  attractive  and  successful. 

Farming  opportunities,  the  marketing  of  produce,  the  raising  of 
vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry,  dairy  products  and  all  phases  of 
agriculture  are  discussed  by  an  expert.  It  is  the  most  helpful 
book  on  farming  ever  published.  The  book  is  packed  with 
new,  practical  money-making  ideas. 

By  C.  C.  BOWSFIELD.     300  Pages,  Cloth,  12mo..  $1.15  Postage  Paid. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

BOOK   DEPARTMENT  :     143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


which  is  efficient,  convenient  and  ct  n 
Build  a  house  8  ft.  wide  with  7  ■ 
and  5]/2  ft.  rafters  and  length  accord 
to  number  of  pens  required.     B. 
and  down  with  battens  over  the  ci ; 
warm  house  is  not  required,  mere! 
of  fine  dry  hay  or  grass  in  the  m 
Put  a  door  at  one  end  and  enough  sil 
windows  along  the  sides  to  light  the  b  <J- 
ing.     Make  the  floor  about  one  t<y 
the  ground  so  as  to  keep  water  out  du 
spring  freshets.     Make  it  of  concrete 
two  tier  of  boards.     Board  up  on  then 
side  of  the  studding  about  2%  feet,  in 
each  side  and  2%  ft.  from  the  stud  . 
board  up  2Vz  ft.  and  put  in  partitio  i 
ft.  apart.     For  each  make  a  hinged  e 
to  open  against  the  wall.    In  each  apt 
ment  make  a  nest  box  15  in.  wide  am  I 
in.  deep  with  a  partition  running  stra  it 
across  the  centre.    Have  the  top  of  <  I 
on  hinges  so  that  it  can  be  opened. 

On  each  side  of  building  make  ] 
4x8  ft.  and  3  ft.  deep.  Use  boards  *. 
tween  the  pens  so  that  the  mink  cat  it 
fight.  The  walls  of  each  pen  should -o 
2  ft.  or  more  under  the  surface  of  e 
ground,  according  to  the  nature  of  e 
soil,  so  that  the  mink  cannot  dig  t 
Boards  will  do  for  this  purpose.  If  t 
are  creosoted  they  will  last  much  Ion 
On  the  outer  end  of  the  top  of  each  I 
put  hinged  board  covers  2  ft.  wide.  Cc  r 
the  remainder  of  the  top  and  the  oi  r 
end  with  1  in.  17  gauge  mesh  wire, 
a  water  trough  12  in.  wide  and  12  I 
deep  along  the  lower  part  of  the  oi  r 
ends  of  the  pens.  The  water  suppl;  1 
better  shut  off  during  the  winter  mon  j 
Better  success  has  been  obtained  wre 
this  has  been  done.  The  pens  will  fill  vh 
snow  through  which  the  mink  deligh  o 
tunnel. 

FEEDING  THE  MINK. 

Mink  eat  fish,  meat,  bread,  milk,  in  :  t 
anything  a  cat  will  eat.  They  do  not  e 
herring  or  flat  fish,  while  cod,  smtji, 
trout,  eels  and  many  others  are  very  n 
able.  Lean  is  more  preferable  than  t 
meat.  Feed  once  a  day  excepting  w  e 
the  young  are  being  suckled  when  i  s 
better  to  feed  twice.  A  mink  will  not  t 
a  large  quantity  of  food  at  a  time,  t 
they  eat  often.  Feed  only  what  wille 
eaten  up  clean  before  the  following  m  I. 

The  mating  season  is  between  the  i ; 
of  March  and  the  middle  of  April.  Eh 
male  must  be  kept  in  a  separate  pen  - 
cepting  during  this  period,  when  h(- 
placed  with  the  female.  The  male's  I 
should  be  next  to  the  female's  pen  and  e 
male  may  be  admitted  through  a  hold 
the  partition  between  the  pens  in  e 
house.  It  is  much  safer  for  an  amatr 
to  admit  the  male  with  the  female  I 
about  two  hours  every  other  day  i 
continue  doing  so  for  six  weeks.  Oft . 
they  fight  fiercely  and  there  are  m;»' 
instances  of  the  male  killing  the  fem 

The  young  are  born  during  the  lalr 
part  of  April  and  throughout  May  a)  f 
being  carried  42  days.  A  litter  con?  i 
of  from  2  to  9  small  hairless  little  ( - 
atures  having  no  use  of  their  limbs, 
young  usually  make  considerable  n<  I 
which  resembles  that  made  by  young  n  ■ 
in  a  hay  loft.   At  about  sixe  weeks  of 
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The  Winder  Car" 


You  can  own  an  exact  duplicate  of  "Wild  Bill"  Turner's 
or  Billy  Carlson's  record-breaking  Maxwells 

Think  of  owning!  one  of  these  same  Maxwells— think  of   driving  it  wherever  you  want  to  —  over  any 
kind  of  roads — up  any  kind  of  hills,  wherever  four  wheels  can  go,  the  same  car  for  $925. 


ing  nine  miles  (up  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet)  in  29  min- 
utes and  1  second,  beating  the  previous  world's  record  by 
13  minutes.  That's  the  kind  of  hill-climber  you  get 
when  you  get  a  Maxwell.  But.  aside  from  hill-climbing 
and  speed  power  and  endurance  records,  the  Maxwell  is 
a  comfortable  car,  a  beautiful  car,  and  gives  real  auto- 
mobile service. 


Remember  every  "1915"  Maxwell  is  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  regular  stock  Maxwell  Touring  Cars  in  which 
"Wild  Bill"  Turner  broke  the  world's  record  up  Mt. 
Hamilton,  21  7-10  miles  in  48y2  minutes,  beating  the 
world's  record  by  16  1-6  minutes,  and  "Billy"  Carlson 
broke  the  world's  record  up  Mt.  Wilson,  California,  mak- 

THE  MAXWELL  COMPANY'S  GUARANTEE  OF  SERVICE  TO  MAXWELL  OWNERS 

No  other  automobile  is  backed  by  a  more  reliable  service  than  that  guaranteed  every  Maxwell  owner.  Scores  of  Maxwell 
dealers  in  every  part  of  this  country  are  always  ready  to  give  expert  advice — to  make  adjustments  and  to  supply  new  parts  at 
reasonable  prices. 

This  splendid  Maxwell  Dealers'  Service  Organization  is  perfected  and  completed  by  the  great  Maxwell  Service  Station  in 
Windsor,  Ont.  The  main  offices  and  factories  of  the  Maxwell  Motor  Company  in  Detroit,  U.S.A.,  are  within  comparatively  short 
distance  of  many  points  in  Canada.  This  in  itself  means  rapid  delivery  of  replacement  parts  to  Canadian  Maxwell  dealers  and 
owners.    Maxwell  Service  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  Maxwell  owners. 

Maxwell  Five-Passenger  Touring  Car          ...  $    925. 

Maxwell  Roadster          ....                 .  900. 

Maxwell  Cabriolet          ......  1,105. 

A.ny  model  equipped  with  electric  self-starter         -  $70  extra. 

Order  a  Maxwell  now,  and  when  you  want  it,  you  will  get  your  car — not  an  excuse  on  delivery  day. 
Write  for  beautiful  1915  Maxwell  Catalogue.     Address  Dept.  B.H. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc.  -  -  DETROIT,  MICH. 

"  EVERY  ROAD  IS  A  MAXWELL  ROAD  " 


"The  7Vi%  increase 
in  Canadian  duty 
will  not  increase 
price  of  the  Maxwell 
car  in  Canada." 


- 


KA  R  M  E  K    S    M  A  (5  A  ZINE 


Alpha  Engine  Facts 

Alpha  Engines  are  reliable.  Use  all  fuels.  Are  easy  to  start. 
Develop  full  power.  Are  free  from  vibration.  Have  best  pulley 
arrangement.  Have  simple,  reliable  ignition.  Are  thoroughly 
standardized  and  parts  are  interchangeable.  Strictly  modern  in 
design.  Are  high-class  in  appearance.  Will  fit  your  needs  for  size 
and  equipment.  Make  best  showing  when  directly  compared  with 
other  engines.  Are  sold  and  backed  by  a  Company  that  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  selling  only  high-quality  machines  and  equipment. 

An  ideal  engine  for  farm  use. 

Eleven  sizes,  2  to  28  horse-power.  Each  furnished  in  station- 
ary, semi-portable,  or  portable  style,  and  with  either  hopper  or  tank 
cooled  cylinder. 

Evory  farmer  needs  an  "  Alpha."      Send  for  catalogue. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Limited 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF    DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN   CANADA 
MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 


The  Government  Slogan: 


"PATRIOTISM  and  PRODUCTION. 

Plant   RENNIE'S  SEEDS 


Send   a   postal  for  a  catalogue  to-day. 


Wm.  RENNIE  Co.,  Limited, 

ADELAIDE  and  JARVIS  STREETS,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
Also  at  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


GET  YOUR  FARM  HOME 
From  the  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

An  Immense  area  of  the  most  fertile  land 
in  Western  Canada  for  sale  at  low  prices 
and  easy  terms,  ranging  from  $11.00  to 
$30.00  for  farm  lands  with  ample  rainfall 
—irrigated  lands  from  $35.00.  Terms— One- 
Twentieth  down,  balance  within  twenty 
yeara..  In  irrigation  districts,  loan  for  farm 
buildings,  etc.,  up  to  $2,000,  also  repayable 
In  twenty  years — Interest  only  6  per  cent. 
Here  Is  your  opportunity  to  increase  your 
farm  holdings  by  getting  adjoining  land, 
or  secure  your  friends  as  neighbors. 

For    literature   and    particulars    apply    to 
A.     W.     CAMERON,    Gen'l     Supt.    of    Lands 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resource*  C. P. R. 
CALGARY  ALBERTA 


they  open  their  eyes  and  emerge  I 
nest.  Before  they  come  out  the  moll* 
will  carry  in  and  share  her  food  v|h 
them.  At  four  months  old  or  yourjr 
remove  the  young  to  other  pens.  If  |H 
sucking  too  long  the  mother  may  wea  i 
and  die.  I  have  taken  young  mink  trie 
weeks  old  with  eyes  closed  and  still  ,. 
able  to  walk  and  raised  them  on  a  |,t 
along  with  her  own  young. 

The  price  of  live  mink  of  late  years 
been  far  above  skin  prices.     During  l 
last  three  years  I  have  not  sold  a  pfl 
male  and  female,  for  less  than  $40   I 
I  have  sold  them  as  high  as  $200. 


Avoiding  Hail,  Fro<, 
Drought  and  Wee* 

How  50,000   Farmers  who   are  Gi\ig 
Mortgages    for    Seed    Grain    Ma 
Profit  this  Year 

Written  by  Fred  W.  Green,  member  of 
Saskatchewan     Graingrowers,     an 
copied  from  Saskatoon  Phoenix. 

T  heartily  sympathize  with  a  farmer  i  o 
A   puts  his  labor  into  the  soil  on  tru;  - 
gives  the  nation  credit  to  the  extent  of 
knowledge    and    power   for   three  ye. 
and  with  no  guarantee  as  to  results.   H 1, 
frost,    drought,    weeds,    with    scores  f 
diseases  and  pests,  attempt  to  take 
life  of  his  growing  crop  and  stock,    r  r 
precarious  farming  is  may  be  seen  in  e 
fact  that  50,000  farmers  are  giving  m 
gages  and  bonds  for  seed  grain. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  fully  convinced,  fi  i 
32  years'  observation  and  practice  in  e 
Moose  Jaw  district,  that  very  many 
these  dangers  may  be  largely  avoided 

My  own  district  was  in  the  early  d  s 
(from  1882  to  1890)  looked  upon  as 
impracticable  proposition  for  grain  ]  - 
duction.  We  had  to  get  assista  e 
through  Agricultural  Societies,  the  Nc  1 
West  and  Dominion  Governments,  m  ? 
of  us  no  less  than  four  times. 

Scores  of  settlers  gave  up  in  des,  r 
and   left  the   district.      At   Agriculti 
Societies  Farmers'  Institutes  and  pu  c 
meetings  water,  drought,  frost,  hail,  1  - 
guards  and  gophers  were  the  chief  top  j 
yet  I  know  to-day  of  scores  of  our  1 
farmers  living  and  doing  remarkably  ' 
on  land  that  was  in  those  days  abandoi 
No  less  than  12  homesteads  within    I 
miles  of  my  own  farm,  each  abandc  ri 
with  seed  grain  liens  against  them,  e 
every  one  of  them  to-day  in  possessioi  f 
men  who  have  not  had  a  failure  of  c  p 
in  the  last  15  years. 

HAVE  NO  CROP  FAILURES. 

This  was  brought  about  by  insis'g 
on  a  few  simple  things.  First,  Faith—  e 
have  the  soil,  we  have  the  climate,  we  h  e 
the  men.  Second,  All  crop  requisites  e 
in  the  soil  except  water — a  professor  d 
me  that. 

He  showed  me  a  pail  of  dried  soil   d 
a  pail  of  water,  and  put  them  both    « 
one  pail.     I  never  forgot  what  he  s  L 
"Growing  crops  resolves  itself  into  ca 
ing  water  and  holding  it  in  your  soil 
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se  of  your  growing  plants.  Plants  can- 
ot  do  without  water  any  more  than 
orses." 

"Why,"  I  said,  "In  the  Old  Country  and 
i  Ontario,  they  under-drain  the  land  to 
et  rid  of  the  water,  and  ridge  it  up  and 
ut  furrows  through  it  to  run  the  water 
ff." 

-res,"  he  said,  "that's  the  surplus; 
nough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  You  cannot 
et  the  pail  any  more  than  full  you  see. 
L  cubic  foot  of  this  dry  soil  will  soak  up 
0  pounds  of  water ;  if  you  pour  more  on 
:,  it  will  run  off  at  the  top  unless  you 
ave  holes  for  it  to  get  away  at  the  bot- 
jm.  Now,  nine  cubic  feet  of  this  dry 
arth  in  an  iron  box,  one  foot  deep — a 
juare  yard  of  surface — will  soak  up  450 
ounds  of  water.  You  could  grow  a  lot 
f  flowers,  lettuce  or  radish  in  that  box. 
ut  suppose  you  have  the  box  only  three 
iches  deep,  it  would  need  to  be  four  yards 
quare  to  hold  the  earth  and  water.  Four 
ards  square,  three  inches  deep,  will  hold 

0  more  water  than  one  yard  square,  one 
)ot  deep,  but  you  would  have  gravitation 
ulling  at  the  bottom  in  four  times  the 
3ttom  or  percolation  area,  and  evapora- 
on  pulling  at  four  times  the  surface." 

We  went  to  lunch  together,  this  profes- 
xr  and  I,  and  while  there  I  happened  to 
ut  a  piece  of  bread  into  some  beefsteak 
ravy.  The  bread  quickly  sucked  the  plate 
ry,  and  seemed  to  want  more. 

WATER  ACTION  IN  THE  SOIL. 

"That,"  said  the  professor,  "is  capillary 
ttraction;  your  soil  pulls  moisture  like 
vat  when  it  is  properly  cultivated,  and  if 
licely  covered  up  it  will  overpower  both 
|vaporation  and  percolation,  and  hold  it 
lore.    Now,  if  you  put  a  lot  of  marbles 

1  that  plate  they  would  not  drink  up  half 
lat  gravy,  and  percolation  and  evapora- 
on  would  very  soon  have  the  whole  of  it." 

He  told  me  a  whole  lot  more  stuff  about 
ow  the  soil  was  made,  and  I  went  home 
nd  thought  it  over.  The  professor  took 
n  interest  in  me,  and  wrote  me,  telling 
le  how  he  found  that  if  I  plowed  as  early 
s  possible  in  the  spring,  worked  the  land, 
s  a  woman  kneads  bread,  it  would  be  in 
le  best  possible  shape,  for  a  capillary 
ull  catches  rain  till  it  is  full,  and  holds 
ready  for  next  spring.  I  could  grow  two 
ops  with  one  plowing.  In  a  letter  he 
lowed  me  the  difference  between  water 
iat  had  been  caught  at  higher  levels,  and 
uough  gravitation  had  passed  through 
uious  earth  channels  in  an  attempt  to 
et  back  to  the  ocean,  but  which  had  found 
s  way  to  the  surface  at  a  lower  level, 
larged  with  various  alkali  solutions; 
so,  between  that  and  rain  water,  charged 
ith  gases  collected  from  the  air.  He  said 
was  rain  water  we  wanted  in  the  soil 
'i'  the  use  of  growing  plants. 
Since  then  I  have  farmed  to  store  water, 
id  the  same  kind  of  work  most  success- 
il  in  killing  weeds,  in  a  general  way  I 
>und  best  for  storing  water.  Of  course 
e  grow  too  much  straw  some  times,  but 
3  a  rule  when  you  have  straw  you  have 
ain.  The  strength  of  flour  is  shown  by 
ke  amount  of  water  it  will  hold.  So  with 
rar  farm,  cultivation  is  kneading.  If 
>ne  properly  weeds  are  just  the  yeast.  Of 
urse  I  know  the  top  three  inches  of  soil 
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Building  Better  Babies 


BABY  brings  with  him  many  problems. 
His  wants  are  few.  If  you  give  him 
the  right  kind  of  food  all  other  problems 
are  simple.  You  have  been  eating  Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuit  as  a  breakfast  food  all  these 
years.  You  know  it  is  good  for  adults 
— but  did  you  know  that  nothing  equals 
Shredded  Wheat  as  a  food  for  the  baby  ? 
When  mother's  milk  fails  and  cow's  milk 
does  not  "agree"  with  him,  just  try 

SHREDDED  WHEAT  BABY  FOOD 

One  pint  water,  one -half  pint  milk,  one  Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuit,  one-sixteenth  teaspoon  salt,  two  tea- 
spoons granulated  sugar.  Bring  the  water  to  a  boil, 
then  add  the  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  and  cook  slowly 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  add  the 
milk,  salt  and  sugar,  then  strain  through  a  fine  cheese 
cloth.  When  ready  to  use  heat  the  required  amount 
to  98p  F.,  and  give  by  means  of    a    feeding  bottle. 

Thousands  of  babies  have  been  saved  by 
this  Shredded  Wheat  Baby  Food  and  we 
have  hundreds  of  letters  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  mothers.  A  baby  will  thrive 
on  this  food  when  its  stomach  rejects  all 
other  foods.  It  contains  the  life  of  the 
wheat  in  a  digestible  form.  We  tell  you 
more  about  it  in  our  new  booklet,  "Build- 
ing Better  Babies'1  which  is  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

"Made  in  Canada"  by 

THE  CANADIAN  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.         Toronto  Office:  49  Wellington   St.  E. 


Do  You  Bake  Your  Own  Bread  ? 

REINDEER  FLOUR  will  please  you.  It  is  a  special  bread 
flour  and  gives  good  results.  The  whole  family  will  enjoy 
the  sweet,  light,  wholesome  bread  made  with  Reindeer  Flour. 

Use  next  baking  day — 

Order  from  your  grocer. 

THE  PETERBOROUGH  CEREAL  COMPANY 

SIMCOE  STREET  PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 
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Erect  Your  Fence  on  Standard 
Steel  Tube  Posts. 

Save  Time,  Labor  and  Money 


Standard  steel  Tube 
Fence      Posts 

less  than  wooden 
posts,  but  they  will 
last  longer.  Neither 
watei^  nor  bisects 
can  rot  them,  and 
frost  won't  force 
them  out  of  the 
pound.      You    don'1 

have  to  die  DOSt 
holes,  and  one  mail 
and  a  boy  can  set 
vip  more  fenci  with 
Standai  I  Steel  Posts 
than  can  three  men 
and  a  boy  working 
in  the  old   way  with 

— ts. 
Do  not  start  build- 
ing fence  until  you 
t  our  prices 
-  if  lard  Pence 
and  Standard  Steel 
Tube  Posts.  Son 
will  surely  save 
money. 


Write     for     them 

now,     mentioning 

Farmer's 

Magazine. 

Address 

Standard 

Tube   & 

Fence  Co. 

Limited 

Woodstock, 
Ontario 


Both  Good — 

Test  Them  ! 

Omazon  is  a  Canadian  Stock 

Food  for  Horses  and  all 

farm  animals. 


It  is  a  reliable  preventative 
of  diseases  peculiar  to  ani- 
mals. It  prevents  or  cures  by 
purifying  the  blood.  Gives 
appetite  as  well  as  vigour  and  endurance;  assists 
digestion  and  increases  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  milk  in  the  mare  and  cow,  and  in  addition 
makes  for  the  development  of  the  animal.  Mixed 
with  food  it  curtails  the  quantity  of  grain  required. 


a  good  friend  to  horses 

A  reliable  remedy  of  the  Respiratory  Organs.  Cures 
Coughs.  Heaves,  Broken  Winds,  etc.  Beneficial 
in  cases  of  Colics.  Intestinal  Worms  and  Kidney 
Troubles.     Special  directions  for  each  case. 

You  will  find  Circular  "C"  a  good  reference  for 
emergencies— WRITE  FOR  ONE. 

Ask  your  merchant  for  these  preparations. 
Proprietors — 

Dr.  Ed.  Morin  &  Co.,  Limited 


Mountain  Hill, 


Quebec,  Can. 


is  easiest  to  plow,  but  as  a  rule,  for  big 
yields  per  acre,  get  the  next  three  inches 
as  well. 

But  what  about  the  price,  and  how  does 
it  all  pay?  Oh  well,  we  are  here  yet,  and 
we  owe  no  man  anything,  thank  God  for 
that,  and  it  has  been  done  by  water. 

How  much  do  I  sow  to  the  acre?  One 
bushel  of  dry  wheat.  If  bluestone  is  used, 
one  and  one-quarter  bushels;  it  depends 
some  on  the  amount  of  water  I  have 
caught — if  sowing  on  land  in  semi-arid 
districts  and  on  land  cultivated  as  herein 
described,  previous  to  May  10,  with  such 
variations  for  altitude,  kind  of  soil,  con- 
dition of  soil,  as  ordinary  judgment  di- 
rects, this  should  give  good  results.  But 
after  we  have  done  our  best  much  de- 
pends on  weather  conditions. 

The  cost  price  of  the  wheat  to  the  farm- 
er, delivered  at  his  nearest  shipping  point, 
depends  much  on  distance  of  farm  from 
railway,  kind  of  roads,  kind  of  farm,  kind 
of  farmer. 

Cost  of  delivering  grain  from  interior 
points  to  Liverpool  depends  much  on  kind 
and  size  of  farmers'  organizations  and 
their  influence  on  the  legislation  of  the 
country. 


Some  Farm  Myths 

Cheat  in  Wheat,  the  Moon  and  Potatoes, 
Curing  Warts  and  Triple  Accidents 

From  Wallace's  Farmer. 

'  I  ''HERE  are  some  hoary  myths  which 
-*-  persist  in  living  in  spite  of  the 
schools,  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the 
agricultural  press.  They  have  more  lives 
than  a  cat,  and  seem  to  be  endowed  with 
perpetual  youth. 

For  example,  the  myth  that  wheat  turns 
to  cheat.  Now  no  man  ever  saw  a  stalk 
of  wheat  that  was  produced  by  a  grain 
of  cheat;  and  no  man  ever  saw  a  stalk  of 
wheat  that  was  changed  to  cheat.  Rocke- 
feller might  safely  risk  his  entire  fortune 
for  evidence  of  such  a  change.  And  yet 
many  people  believe  it.  On  what  evi- 
dence? Simply  because  when  wheat  in  a 
country  that  has  grown  winter  wheat  for 
a  long  time,  fails,  cheat  is  found  in  greater 
or  less  abundance.  Now,  the  fact  is  that 
wheat  and  cheat  are  entirely  different 
grasses.  Both  are  winter  annuals,  grow- 
ing in  the  fall  when  the  weather  is  cool, 
maturing  their  seed  in  midsummer.  There 
is  more  or  less  cheat  all  over  the  winter 
wheat  country.  Cheat  is  the  hardier  of 
the  two;  and  when  the  stand  of  wheat, 
which  the  farmer  has  secured  with  the 
greatest  of  care,  is  killed  by  winter  freez- 
ing, the  cheat  gets  a  chance  to  come  up; 
and  it  does.  Pepper  grass  is  another 
winter  annual,  and  it  appears  in  the 
wheat  whenever  it  gets  an  opportunity. 
Yet  this  notion  that  wheat  turns  to  cheat, 
that  has  come  down  through  the  ages,  still 
lives,  and  will  no  doubt  live  in  spots  here 
and  there  for  years  to  come. 

PART  GOAT,  PART  HOG. 

Another  myth,  though  not  so  common, 
is  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  cross 
between  the  goat  and  the  hog.     Only  the 


HAWK  BICYCLES 


An  up-to-date  High -Grade 
Bicycle  fitted  with  Roller  Chain, 
Nenv  Departure  Coaster  Brake 
and  Hubs.  Detachable  Tires, 
high-grade  equipment,  includ- 
ing Mudguards,  *««  en 
Pump  and  Tools  9^*.*)U 

Send  for 

FREE  1915  Catalogue, 

70   paces    Of    Bicyflt   Sundries  mnd* Rtpatt 

Material.  You  can  buy  your  supplies 
from  us  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 


27  Notre  Dame    Street  West 


Montreal 


RDINERS! 
Calf 
Meal 


Feed 
Your 
Calves 


GARDINER'S  CALF  MEAL 

The  Perfect  Cream  Substitute 

Used  by  the  most  successful  breeders  of  dairy 
cattle.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

By  Canadians  from  Canadian  products 

Write   direct  for  booklet  and  prices.     We    pay 

the  freight. 

GARDINER  BROS.,  Dept.  A.,    Sarnia,  Ont. 


Surround  Your  Lawn,  Garden 
and  Yards  With 

PEERLESS 

Lawn  Fencing 

QRNAMENTAL  fencing  serves 
^  a  double  purpose.     It  not  only 

enhances  the  beauty  of  your  premises,  but  also 
protects  it  and  your  children  and  property 
as  well.  It  keeps  out  marauding  animals  and 
trespassers.  It  protects  your  lawns  and  flowers 
I  and  always  fives  your  home  grounds  that  or- 
derly* pleasing  appearance. 

Peerless  Ornamental  Fencing 

is  the  r«ultof  years  of  fence  building.     It 

is  built  to  last  — to  retain  its  beauty  and 

grace  f«.r  years  to  come  and  should  not  be 

confused  with  th<*  cheap,  shoddy  fencing 

offered.     Peerless  fence  is  built  of  strong. 

stiff  wire  which  will  not  sag  and  the 

heavy   galvanizing  plus  the  heavy  zinc 

enamel   is  the   best  possible  assurance 

against  rust. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Shows    munv    beautiful    designs    of 
fencing  suitable  for  lawns,  parks,  ceme- 
teries,   etc.     Agencies  almost   everywhere 
Active  agents  wanted  in  unaligned  territory. 

THE  BANWELL-HOXtE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Man.        Hamilton,  Ont. 
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ier  day  we  heard  of  an  inquiry  about 

i  s  in  an  agricultural  paper  from  Texas. 

me  twenty  years  ago,  a  gentleman  from 

•xico  came  into  the  office  and  told  us 

nit  it,  and  about  the  exceeding  great 

Ji'ue  of  the  cross.     He  offered  to  prove 

i  by  bringing  in  a  gentleman  who  had 

ually  produced  the  cross,  a  man  of  very 

sat  wealth,  owning  a  number  of  plan- 

i  ions,  and  growing  both  hogs  and  sheep. 

]■  offered  to  send  us  a  pair  of  the  cross, 

•.iich  he  called  the  "keeno."     We  said: 

'  11  right,  please  ship  them  to  us  at  our 

soense,  and  we  will  entirely  revolution- 

!  the  scientific  theory  of  species."    This 

tin,   though   a   highly   intelligent   man, 

t  -ily  believed  this,  and  made  the  attempt, 

\  t  reported  failure.    He  still  insisted  that 

I  would  send  us  a  couple  of  the  keenos. 

ey  have  not  come  yet. 

THE  MOON'S  POWER. 
Another  hoary  superstition  or  myth 
!  the  effect  of  the  moon  on  the  weather, 
id  on  crops  and  other  things.  We  grew 
in  a  neighborhood  that  was  saturated 
th  this  remnant  of  Carthagenian  moon 
irship.  We  were  told  as  a  boy  that  a 
igle  nick  cut  out  into  a  tree  at  a  certain 
ne  of  the  moon  in  August,  would  deaden 
e  tree  sure.  The  trouble  with  this  was 
at  we  never  could  find  out  just  when 
e  moon  sign  was  right.  We  knew  men 
10  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
rform  surgical  operations  on  their  live 
)ck  unless  the  sign  was  in  the  feet, 
ley  believed  that  if  a  rail  fence  was 
ilt  in  a  certain  sign,  the  rails  would 
lk  into  the  ground;  and  if  built  in  an- 
'her  sign,  they  would  not.  One  of  the 
bs  of  farmers  in  those  days  was  to  go 
ound  these  fences  year  after  year,  pry 
i  the  lower  rails,  and  put  stones  under 
|em. 

We  were  told  that  if  manure  was  hauled 
t  on  the  land  in  a  certain  phase  of  the 
x>n,  it  would  stick  close  to  the  ground, 
manure  ought  to  do ;  but  if  in  another 
*n,  the  grass  would  push  the  manure 
.  There  was  a  certain  time  of  the  moon 
which  to  plant  potatoes.  Rain  was  pre- 
yed with  the  greatest  confidence  ac- 
rding  to  the  changes  of  the  moon.  We 
;re  told  that  if  the  moon  had  an  effect  on 
e  tides,  it  could  do  all  these  other  things 
iich  easier  than  affect  the  tides. 
Now  there  are  people  yet  who  believe 
1  this.  One  thing  that  shook  our  faith 
it  as  a  boy  was  the  fact  that  father 
fused  to  pay  any  attention  whatever 
this  advice  of  his  neighbors.  He  said 
i  planted  his  potatoes  in  the  ground, 
>d  not  in  the  moon.  And  yet  his  crops 
We  always  quite  equal  to  any  who 
anted  according  to  the  signs  of  the 
diac  or  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
The  moon  was  supposed  to  be  effective 
en  in  curing  warts  on  the  hands — if 
ju  tried  the  right  cure  at  just  the  right 
■ne.  As  we  remember  it,  one  must  take 
i  old  bacon  rind,  wait  till  the  new  moon, 
ok  over  the  left  shoulder,  rub  the  wart 
ith  the  rind,  and  say:  "As  thou,  moon, 
crease,  this  wart  decrease,"  and  then 
iry  the  rind  under  the  eave  of  the  smoke- 
>use.  As  a  kid,  we  tried  this  once,  and 
ire  enough,  the  wart  peeled  off;  but  that 
d  not  prove  to  our  mind  the  virtue  of 
oon  signs. 
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POTATOES 
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Save  4/5  Cost  of 
Cutting 

You  can  cut  5  to  7 
bushels  an  hour,  and 
do  the  work  better  than 
by   hand. 


Save  3/4  Cost  of 
Planting 

Plant  the  seed  on 
finely  worked  soil,  fer- 
tilize and  fill  in  at  one 
trip   over   the   field. 

Get  100  per  cent, 
stand  in  even  rows, 
easy  to  cultivate  and 
harvest. 

Do  the  whole  work 
for  quarter  the  cost  of 
hand  planting. 

Use  an  O.K.  Planter. 

No.    22    O.K.    Planter 

—  an  automatic  ma- 
chine with  cup-feed. 

No.    25    O.K..   Planter 

—  the  100%  machine. 
Both  fully  described  in 
our  booklet. 


Save  2/3  Cost  of 
Spraying 

Spray  4  rows  at  a  time. 
An  acre  in  20  minutes. 
Easy  to  keep  down 
bugs  and  blight.  Sure 
crops. 

Complete  instructions 
in  "Money  in  Pota- 
toes." 


Save  1/2  Cost  of 
Digging 

Better  work  in  half  the 
time  of  plowing.  New 
stone  shield.  Side  de- 
livery of  vines.  Light 
draft  machines  for 
every    kind    of   soil. 


HAT  means  any  man  can  put  in  a 
big  acreage  of  the  most  profitable 
of  all  farm  crops,  and  count  on  the 
big  per-acre-yield.     Will   it  pay  to  raise 
potatoes  in  1915  %    The  nations  who  raised 
the  most  of  the  world's  supply  are  at  war. 
Canadian  potatoes  must  go  to  Europe  at  big- 
prices. 

To  the  men  who  realize  what  this  will  mean 
to  them  in  larger  income  and  better  cultiva- 
tion of  their  fields,  we  offer  to  send  our  com- 
plete manual  of  potato  culture. 

Other  men  have  found  ways  to  insure  the 
yield.  At  every  step,  selecting  and  cutting 
the  seed,  preparing  the  soil,  fertilizing,  culti- 
vating, fighting  bugs  and  blight,  harvesting, 
there  are  things  important  to  know,  and 
simple  to  carry  out.  These  ideas  are  put  down 
clearly  in  our  book,  "Money  in  Potatoes." 

Learn  how  to  increase  the  crop  by  avoirling  loss  and  by 
the  right  tillage  and  cultivation.  Learn  how  to  increase  the 
profit   by  saving  labor. 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  READERS 
Get   This   Big   Book   FREE 

The  third  edition  of  this  book  is  now  ready.  It  is  three 
times  the  size  of  the  old  book.  Has  complete  instruction  in 
potato  culture. 

Perhaps  you  are  on  the  fence,  with  regard  to  potatoes. 
This  book  will  help  you  decide. 

Perhaps  you  have  had  trouble — haven't  had  as  big  a  yield 
as  you  expected.    Consult  this  new  book,  "Money  in  Potatoes." 

Potato   culture    gives   you   the   means   of   working   up   grass 
lands    to    the    best    profit.      It    cleans    up    weedy    fields.      It    is 
better    than    summer-fallowing    and    pays    a    big 
profit  into  the  bargain. 

Post  yourself  on  potatoes.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  "Money  in  Potatoes"  to-day.  Free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


CANADIAN 


CO.  Limited 


GALT.ONT 


Mr.    Eeeve:    Before    buying   Eoad   Machinery,    you 
should    have    a    catalog,     showing    the     "Panama 
Line,"  the  largest  variety  of  practical  road  machin- 
ery— Made   in   Canada. 
THE  "PANAMA  LINE"   OF  ROAD  MACHINERY 

DRAGS. 


The  BOSTON 


GRADERS. 

The  Panama  Giant  (en- 
gine size).   Wgt.  3300  lbs. 

The  Panama  Standard  (6 
horse  size).   Wgt.  2800  lbs. 

The  Boston  (2  or  4  horse 
size).    Wgt.    1000    lbs. 

The  Panama  Jr.  Improved 
(2  horse  size).  Wgt.  GOO 
lbs. 

Ask    for   catalog   No.   25    and    malie  comparisons. 

THE  EXETER  MFG.  CO.,  Limited,  Exeter, 


2  or  4  horse  grader 

that  will  do  all  kinds  of  road  work. 
This  machine  will  do  your  work  at 
less  cost  than  any  machine  made. 
Weight   1,000  lbs. 

GET    THE    PRICE. 


Township  Winner   (8  ft.) 
Township  Winner   (7  ft.) 
Panama    No.    1    (7    ft.) 
Panama    No.   2    (7    ft.) 
Simplex     (7    ft.) 


OK 

POTATO  MACHINERY 


)ni  J.  L.  NEILSON  CO..  602  Main  Street, 

m*        Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Western  Agents 
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So  Convenient  for  Busy  Wives 


The  Supreme  Range  appeals  to  the  thrifty 
housewife  for  its  convenience,  economy  and 

excellent  cooking  features  It  saves  half  of  your  fuel 
bill — really!  we  guarantee  this.  It  is  excellent  for 
cooking  and  baking.  The  heat  is  evenly  distributed 
all  round  the  oven.  It  is  a  comfortable,  money-saving, 
worry-saving  range.     You'll  be  delighted  with  it. 

Write  for  catalog  "S".  Let  us  tell  you  it  cuts  your 
fuel  bill  in  two  and  pays  for  itself.    Write  us  to-day. 

Supreme  Heating  Company,  Welland,  Ontario 


TAP  ON   WOOD. 

We  suppose  there  is  an  element  of  suf 
<=rstition  in  all  of  us.  We  have  all  hear 
the  saying,  "Tap  on  wood!"  That 
you  are  in  first-class  health,  and  evei\ 
thing  is  going  all  right,  and  you  are  h 
c lined  to  pat  yourself  on  the  back  over  ii 
it  is  best  not  to  say  anything  about  it  ou 
loud  without  first  tapping  three  times  o 
wood. 

We  have  another  very  curious  super 
-stition  or  belief;  that  if  a  railroad  acci 
dent  occurs,  two  more  will  follow,  ant 
after  the  third  it  will  be  safe  to  make  i 
journey.  Also  that  misfortunes  neve 
come  singly,  but  usually  in  triplets.  Tha 
this  frequently  happens  is  true,  and  per 
haps  may  be  explained  partly  by  th> 
effect  of  the  superstition  on  the  nervou 
system. 

In  time — it  may  be  a  long  time  in  cer 
tain  sections — but  in  time  these  myth 
will  no  longer  be  believed.  They  will  dis 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  broader  intelli 
gence  and  a  more  thorough  understand^ 
of  the  laws  of  Nature,  which,  in  their  fina 
analysis,  are  the  laws  of  God. 


The  One-Roomed 
School 

The  Country  School,   Under  the  Guid 

ance  of   an    Inspired  Teacher    has 

Made  Many  Successful    Lives 

'~pHE  Grain  Grower's  Guide,  of  Winni 
*■  peg,  bears  eloquent  tribute  to  thi 
iuial  school  and  its  work  in  the  follow 
ing  editorial  recently.  In  connection  witl 
the  recent  articles  in  The  Farmer's 
Magazine,  this  opinion  will  be  interest 


It  says:  The  most  important  educa 
tional  institution  in  this  country  is  tht 
one-room  school,  of  which  there  are  sev 
eral  thousand  dotted  over  the  prairie  pro- 
vinces. The  village  graded  school  is  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  education 
the  consolidated  rural  school  possesses 
vast  advantages,  the  highly  specialized 
schools  of  the  city  represent  another  for- 
ward step  and  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  universities  complete  the  educational 
system.  The  one-room  rural  school,  how- 
ever, reaches  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
population  and  is  a  more  important  factor 
in  the  educational  life  of  rural  Canada 
than  any  other  educational  institution. 
Many  times  the  school  house  is  con- 
structed of  logs  and  too  frequently  it  is  a 
cold,  cheerless  and  uninviting  building, 
but  nevertheless  it  represents  high  school, 
college  and  university  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms. 
Many  of  the  most  successful  business  men. 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  and 
women  on  our  farms,  never  completed 
even  the  work  of  the  common  school 
grades  before  they  were  compelled  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  earn  a  living. 

The  rural  school  is  the  only  institution 
in  the  community  in  which  every  member 
of  the  community  possesses,  or  should  pos- 
sess, a  common  interest.  The  possibilities 
of  the  one-room  school  have  hardly  been 
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>uched  and  this  deplorable  fact  is  due 
i  a  number  of  reasons.  Too  many  men 
id  women  are  quite  satisfied  to  have 
ieir  children  go  out  into  the  world  with 
->  more  educational  equipment  than  they 
ad  for  themselves.  Happily  this  situa- 
on  is  improving,  but  still  there  are  very 
irge  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  who  are 
iken  out  of  school  after  only  three  or 
)ur  years'  attendance.  A  good  common 
■hool  education  is  the  very  least  that 
irery  boy  and  girl  should  receive  and  it 
quite  possible  to  receive  this  in  the 
ne-room  school. 

The  main  factor  in  every  school  is  the 
»acher,  but  the  teacher  is  handicapped 
nless  supported  by  a  board  of  progres- 
ive  trustees  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
arents.  The  old  idea  that  the  "Three  Rs" 
re  sufficient  for  the  rural  school  course 
as  long  been  abandoned  and  it  is  realized 
j-day  that  in  equipping  boys  and  girls 
or  service  in  the  world  the  courses  of 
tudy  in  the  rural  schools  must  be  broad- 
ned  to  include  at  least  an  introduction 
)  other  things  than  a  few  text  books  and 
he  "Three  Rs."  The  organized  farmers 
i  their  work  of  improving  conditions 
ave  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the 
evelopment  of  the  rural  school.  Other 
trenuous  problems  have  engaged  their 
ttention  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ne- 
essity  of  developing  the  school  has  been 
verlooked.  It  is  now  coming  home  to 
he  thoughtful  minds  among  the  organized 
armers  that  the  future  of  the  organiza- 
ion  depends  upon  the  intelligent  men 
nd  women  who  will  constitute  its  mem- 
ership,  and  in  order  to  provide  the 
uality  of  membership  desirable  the  rural 
chool  must  be  made  to  do  its  work  more 
fficiently. 


Tomato  Growers  and 
the  Canners 

Niagara  Truck  Farmers  Refuse  to  Ac- 
cept  the   Combine's   Offer— They 
Claim  Discrimination  in  the 
Tariff 

7rom    Timothy    Spray's    Article    in    the 
Toronto  Globe. 

p  ARMER  DEPEW,  ex-Reeve  of  Stam- 
ford Tp.,  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  at 
i  recent  meeting  of  the  tomato  and  vege- 
table growers  of  that  district,  to  protest 
igainst  the  action  of  the  canning  com- 
panies in  offering  the  growers  only  25c.  a 
Dushel  for  tomatoes,  said: 

"We  can't  grow  tomatoes  at  25  cents 
'and  make  any  money,  but  I  would  sooner 
Brow  them  at  that  figure  than  see  the 
jfactory  close  down.  I  don't  think  the 
banners  care  a  rap  whether  we  grow  to- 
matoes or  not  they  seem  to  have  all  they 
want.  The  factory  at  present  is  filled 
with  canned  stuff." 

This  latter  statement,  made  by  both 
speakers,  was  seized  upon  by  Chairman 
Munro,  as  an  argument  against  accept- 
ing the  company's  ultimatum.  "You  say 
they  have  the  factory  filled  now,  and  that 
we  had  better  take  their  terms,"  he  said. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 
ALEXANDER  LAIRD,  General  Manager.  JOHN  AIRD,  Ass't  General  Manager 


CAPITAL,  $15,000,000  RESERVE  FUND,  SI  3,500,000 


FARMERS'  BUSINESS 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every 
facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including 
the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 


Loads  High.   Hauls  Easy.    Spreads  Wide 

This  picture  shows  the  "Nisco"  spreader.  It's  twin,  the  "New  Idea,"  has  the 
same  general  construction  except  that  the  wheels  track.  The  "New  Idea"  is  built  for 
use  by  dairymen  and  in  hilly  countries. 

The  machines  are  full  capacity  because  they  can  be  loaded  12  inches  above  the  sides. 
The  wide  wheels  and  double  cylinder  perfect  pulverizing  mechanism  insure  light  draft 
and  our  patented  steel  distributor  spreads  7  feet  wide,  covering  two  rows  at  once  and 
affording  a  big  saving  in  time,  labor,  hoises  and  machinery.     The 


EASY 

TO 
LOAD 


Nisco 

1 1  The  New  Idea  W 


EASY 
TO 

EMPTY 


are  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  spreader  construction.  Built  low  down  for  easy  loading. 
Thorough  bracing  prevents  cramping  of  bearings.,  Simple  and  durable.  Two  levers  and  a 
foot  latch  give  six  changes  of  feed  or   throw  the  spreader  mechanism   entirely   out   of  gear. 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

"  Nisco  "  and  "  New  Idea  "  Features  Are  Protected   by  Patents  and  Can 
Be  Found   on  No  Other  Spreader 
Axle    Feed. — Rear    axle    turns    with    wheels    when    going    forward    and    remains    stationary 
when   the  spreader  is   backed.     One  end   of  axle   has   large   sprocket   for   driving   cylinder   and 
the  other  end  operates  the  feed. 

Steel  Distributor. — Another  exclusive  feature.  Spreads  7  ft.,  covering  two  corn  rows 
absolutely  even.     No   other  spreader   lias   this   distributor. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Make  money.  Now  is  your  opportunity.  War  conditions  require  intensive  farming. 
This  means  more  spreaders  will  be  sold  than  ever  before.  Our  big  Canadian  factory  will 
make  prompt  shipments.     Line  up  for  profit  now. 

Or  if  you  want  a  spreader  for  your  own  use  only,  send  us  the  name  of  your  regular  agent. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO.,  Spreader  Specialists 

461    Main  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario 
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V  A  R  M  E  R'S    MAC  AZ  1  N  E 


BIGGER  CROPS^BETTER  PROFIT 


&  STEELE.  BR1GGS  ,- 


"CANADA'S 


[clN^^i^hi 


SEED  HOUSE 


Sow  the  Seeds  of 
unequalled  purity  and  j 
high  Germination 

STEELE,BRIGGSr 
SEEDS 

They  insure  bountiful^ 
healthy  Crops  from 

all  Classes  of  Soil 
On  sale  by 

LEADING  DEALERS  a 
|  EVERYWHERE  t 

\in  Canada, 


STEELE.BRI66S 

SEED  COL  LIMITED 
HAMILTON  -  TORONTO-  WINNIPEG* 


For  You-a  wonderful  Book 
on  Farm  Drainage -FREE! 


Do  you  know  you  can  take  as  much  crop  off 
100  acres  properly  drained  as  you  can  off  200 
acres    not    drained     and    save    half     the     labor? 

It's  a  fact.   Do  you  know  that  proper,  inexpensive  tile  drainage 
assists    pulverization  — lengthens    the    season — prevents    surface 
washing — makes  your  land  lighter  to  work — prevents  drought  and 
increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  your  crops  ? 
Why  not  have  us  send  you,   today,  free  of   charge,  a  very  in- 
teresting booklet  on  this  subject?    Much  to  learn— nothing  to 
pay.     Don't  neglect  anything  that  will  help  you  grow  better, 
bigger  crops.     Proper  drainage  means  as  much  as  two  dollars 
in  your  bank  account  for  every  one  that  goes  there  now,  and 
the  Goverment  lends  you  money  for  the  Tile  if  desired. 
Write  us  today.   Mention  this  paper.     Your  book  is  waiting  . 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Limited 

tWAMQCA     nMTADin 


IMPORTANT  f 

Announcement  • 


Where  to  Sell  Your  RAW  FURS 

We  are  the  Largest  exclusive  Dealers  in  CANADIAN  RAW  FURS  in  the  world.  A  shipment  will 
satisfy  you  that  we  pay  higher  prices  than  any  other  house  in  the  business  on  our  honest  and  liberal 
assortment.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST.     Reference:  Standard  Bank  of  Canada. 

THE  GEORGE  MONTEITH  FUR  COMPANY,        %r%%.sont! 


AN    INVESTMENT    YIELDING   SEVEN    PER    CENT. 


SPECIAL   FEATURES 

Safety,  large  earning  capacity,  long- 
established  trade  connection,  privi- 
lege of  withdrawing  investment  at 
end  of  one  year,  with  not  less  than 
l'/o   on   60   days'   notice. 

Send  at  Once  for  Full  Particulars. 


SHARE  IN  PROFITS 

This  security  is  backed  up  by  a  long- 
established  and  substantial  manufactur- 
ing business,  embracing  a  number  of  the 
most  modern  plants  in  existence,  that 
has  always  paid  dividends  and  the  in- 
vestor shares  in  all  profits,  and  dividends 
are  paid  twice  a  year,  on  1st  June  and 
December. 


NATIONAL    SECURITIES    CORPORATION,    LIMITED 

309-10-11   Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 


"If  we  do,  what  happens?  Is  there  any 
guarantee  that  they  will  sell  what  they 
then  make?  They  will  get  our  tomatoes 
cheap,  and  next  year  they  can  again  say 
to  us:  'Our  factory  is  filled  with  toma- 
toes, you  must  grow  them  for  us  at  2f> 
cents  or  we'll  close  the  factory.'  If  wf 
lose  now,  gentlemen,  we  lose  for  good; 
we  would  never  get  back  what  we  have 
given  away." 

The  case  for  the  producer  was  well  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Crow  of  St.  Catharines, 
President  of  the  Lincoln  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Growers'  Association,  and  one  of  the 
most  extensive  tomato  growers  in  the 
Dominion.  Mr.  Crow  went  in  detail  into 
the  cost  of  production,  basing  his  calcula- 
tions on  the  premises  that  land  is  worth 
$200  an  acre  and  that  the  average  yield 
is  400  bushels  per  acre.  He  considered 
every  item,  from  the  plowing  of  the  land, 
which  he  valued  at  $2,  to  the  teaming  of 
the  fruit  to  the  station.  No  one  disputed 
his  valuations  in  a  single  detail  yet  his 
conclusion  was  rather  startling. 

A  LOSS  OF  25  CENTS. 

"What  do  we  find?"  asked  Mr.  Crow. 
"At  these  prices  and  on  these  estimates — 
which  no  one  seems  prepared  to  dispute — 
you  lose  just  $3  on  every  acre  of  tomatoes 
you  grow.  More  than  that,  I  put  the  value 
of  the  land  at  $200.  Am  I  high  or  low" 
(Cries  of  "You're  too  low.")  I  venture  to 
say  that  I  could  with  perfect  accuracy 
value  the  land  around  here  at  nearly- 
double  that  figure ;  at  any  rate,  you  won't 
refuse  6  per  cent,  on  $200  land,  will  you? 
Another  thing:  I  estimated  the  yield,  year 
in  and  year  out,  at  400  bushels  an  acre. 
I  venture  to  say  I  am  too  high  there." 

"The  average  yield  here  is  a  little  over 
250  bushels  per  acre,"  put  in  a  listener. 

"And  I  put  it  at  400,  and  yet  lost  $3 
an  acre!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Crow.  "If  you 
figure  correctly,  then,  where  are  you? 
Gentlemen,  the  only  profit  you  may  pos- 
sibly get  lies  in  that  extra  five  cents  of 
which  the  company  now  seeks  to  deprive 
you.  If  you  lose  that  five  cents  you  might 
as  well  quit  the  business;  your  only  hope 
of  remuneration  is  gone.  I  am  now  grow- 
ing from  40  to  60  acres  of  tomatoes,  and 
I've  got  to  quit,  simply  because  I  am  not 
making  anything  from  them.  The  com- 
pany would  take  your  stuff  this  year  at 
25  cents  and  fill  up  their  storehouses,  and 
I  believe  that  next  year  they  would  have 
the  nerve  to  ask  you  to  take  20  cents.  I 
put  this  proposition  to  the  company:  If 
you  don't  want  any  tomatoes  this  year, 
as  you  pretend,  well  and  good ;  if  you  only 
want  a  few,  say  so,  and  we'll  produce 
accordingly.  But  for  whatever  we  do  pro- 
duce give  us  30  cents  a  bushel!" 

Mr.  Thos.  R.  Stokes,  secretary  of  the 
Stamford  Association,  expressed  himself 
most  emphatically  regarding  the  situ- 
ation. "It  just  amounts  to  this — the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  giving  the  canners  free 
trade,  and  the  growers  a  40  per  cent,  tariff 
handicap,  through  the  'rebate'  system." 
declared  Mr.  Stokes.  "Thousands  of 
bushels  of  American  pears  and  other 
fruit  have  been  imported  by  the  canners 
for  their  factories  at  St.  David's,  St. 
Catharines  and  Niagara  Falls,  duty  re- 
bated if  exported  as  'canned  goods.' 


At  Flying  Creek:   ,BLtH; 


Mortimer   Batten 

ted    b  v    H.     W.     COOPER 


He  called  Cerrita  to  cross  the  creek.     Cerrlta    came   slowly   and   with   a   ponderousness 

born   ot  long  expectancy. 


Cerrita's  hand  was  on  the  single  branch. 
He  pulled  the  branch  down  as  a  man  pulls 
a    railway    bar. 


THEY  had  lived  for 
nine  months  in  three- 
man  loneliness,  pros- 
pecting the  headwaters  of  the 
Aspen  and  its  tributaries. 
There  was  no  question  that 
gold  was  there  —  not  a  mere  surface 
smattering  of  it,  but  gold  in  great  quan- 
tities. There  was  scarcely  a  creek  that 
did  not  bear  traces  of  it,  here  a  few  yellow 
grains  mixed  with  the  sand,  there  a  deli- 
cate gilding  of  the  pebbles,  only  visible  to 
the  expert  eye.  The  whole  country  bore 
evidence  of  it,  yet  for  nine  long  months 
they  had  searched  the  desolation  without 
striking  so  much  as  a  pay  streak. 

Terry  was  optimistic.  He  stood  stead- 
fast in  the  faith  that  some  day  a  second 
Dawson  City  would  spring  up  within  a 
mile  of  their  central  cabin,  that  clanging 
street  cars  would  occupy  the  river  banks, 
and  imposing  hotels  overlook  its  waters. 
He  believed  that  he  and  his  two  partners 
would  be  the  founders  of  that  city — that 
the  day  could  not  be  far  hence  when  a 
show  sufficient  to  stagger  the  world  would 
be  revealed  to  their  expectant  gaze. 

Featherstone  did  not  share  Terry's  op- 
timism. He  was  sick  of  the  loneliness,  sick 
of  the  silence,  and  sick  of  the  whole  ding- 
dong  abandonment  of  the  place.  So  far 
the  trip  hadn't  paid  dog  meat,  and 
Featherstone  was  lame  anyway.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  Terry's  enthusiasm  and 
untiring  spirit  he  would  have  hiked  out 
for  Holy  Cross  and  home  long  ago. 

Exactly  what  Cerrita  thought  about  it 
all  neither  of  his  partners  knew.  They 
had  brought  him  along  as  packman  and 
dog  musher,  and  wished  a  thousand  times 
since  that  they  had  left  him  at  home.  Not 
that  Cerrita  was  inefficient — far  from  it. 


A  Story    of  Adventure   in 
Alaskan  Gold  Fields 


He  was  a  good  dog  driver,  and  a  hard  tra- 
veler, but  his  habitual  taciturnity  had  got 
on  their  nerves. 

It  was  the  usual  story  of  three-man 
loneliness.  The  months  of  confinement 
had  bound  two  of  the  three  together  with 
a  bond  stronger  than  the  bonds  of  brother- 
hood. The  very  sincerity  of  their  friend- 
ship led  to  the  isolation  of  the  third,  nor 
did  they  trouble  to  conceal  their  feelings 
when  the  confinement  became  too  much 
for  them,  when  their  overstrained  nerves 
were  compelled  to  give  utterance  to  the 
oppression  that  was  at  their  souls.  Cer- 
rita was  the  hired  man,  and  anyway  he 
was  paid  to  be  cursed.  He  bore  it  sullen- 
ly and  without  retort.  Grumbling  was 
not  his  way  when  the  loneliness  gripped 
him  and  weighed  him  down.  He  could 
have  endured  it  and  survived  it  had  he 
been  alone,  but  with  these  "two  whimper- 
ing fools"  united  against  him  it  awoke 
the  fierce  obstinacy  of  his  nature. 

A  dozen  times  a  day  he  purposely  an- 
noyed them  and  endured  their  curses  in 
silence.  Vicious  words  broke  no  bones 
and  Cerrita  was  a  man  of  action.  Sooner 
or  later  his  chance  would  come  of  quench- 
ing the  sullen  hatred  and  jealousy  he  bore 
towards  his  partners  and  their  friend- 
ship for  one  another;  sooner  or  later  he 
would  deal  with  them,  and  in  the  mean- 
time their  curses  only  went  to  feed  the 
fire  which  the  silence  and  gloom  and  soli- 
tude had  kindled  within  him. 

Cerrita,  too,  would  have  thrown  up  the 


th 


sponge  ere  things  reached  this 

C         pass  had  it  not  been  for  a  bad 

attack   of   gold   fever.    Each 

sign  and  trace  of  the  precious 

yellow  metal  that  came  before 

his  eyes  set  the  blood  tingling 

in  his  veins,  sent  strange  little  shudders 

down  his  spine,  and  brought  a  numbness 

to  his  finger  tips.   He  could  endure  all  in 

silence  so  long  as  he  knew  the  gold  was 

there,  but  if  he  and  his  partners  located 

it,  then — 

It  was  on  account  of  Featherstone's 
lameness  that  Terry  and  Cerrita  were 
working  the  creeks  together.  They  had 
left  Featherstone  at  home  to  mind  the 
dogs  and  keep  the  wolverines  out  of  the 
cabin  while  they  perfected  the  chart  of 
Flying  Creek.  It  was  a  ten-days'  job.  In 
ten  days  they  would  return,  having  staked 
their  claim  or — more  probably — have 
crossed  the  creek  from  their  blueprint 
map  as  they  had  crossed  the  many  already 
prospected. 

Strange  that  they  should  at  last  strike 
the  lode  within  three  thousand  yards  of 
the  shanty  they  had  occupied  since  the 
search  began!  Here  a  tiny  "pup,"  un- 
marked on  the  surveyor's  map,  joined  the 
Flying  Creek  with  a  tinkle  of  laughing 
waters  that  seemed  a  mockery  to  the 
silence.  A  square  of  pale  sunshine  fell 
through  the  overhanging  timber  where  the 
two  streams  met.  Above  that,  to  left  and 
right,  the  cedar  trees,  their  roots  under- 
mined, overhung  the  waterways,  with  here 
and  there  a  gaunt-limbed  spruce  tree 
towering  gloomily  through  the  chaos. 

Terry  came  to  a  halt  upon  the  white 
rock  dome  that  rose  between  the  two 
creeks,  his  eyes  upon  something  that  lay 
at  his  feet  and  rose  upwards  over  the 
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F  A  K  M  ER'S    M  A  GAZINE 


"  M  a  de-  in-C  a  nada  " 

Telephones 


Tin'  Canadian  Independent  Tele 
phone  Company  has  been  making 
telephones  in  this  country  for  a 
number  oi  years.  The  company 
started  into  business  at  the  time 
when  the  first  independent  loeal  tele- 
phoni  systems  wort-  organized.  The 
object  of  the  company  was  to  sup- 
ply these  local  systems  with  tele- 
phones and  construction  materials 
of  the  highest  grade. 

As  those  local  telephone  systems 
developed  in  size  and  in  number,  t ho 
business  of  the  Canadian  Independ- 
ent Telephone  Company  grew  larger 
and  larger,  until  to-day  the  com- 
pany is  supplying  the  telephone 
needs  ut  the  majority  of  the  inde- 
pendent local  and  municipal  sys- 
tems in  Canada. 

The  success  of  the  company  was 
not  due  altogether  to  the  cordial  re- 
lations that  have  existed  between  it 
and  the  independent  systems,  but 
rather  to  the  outstanding  quality  of 
the  telephones  the  company  supplied 
and  is  supplying  to-day.  Canadian 
Independent  telephones  are  not  only 
"  Made-in-Canada "  but  they  are 
also  made  especially  to  meet  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  local 
and  municipal  systems. 

The  quality  and  workmanship  of 
Canadian  Independent  telephones  are 
guaranteed.  In  fact,  the  construc- 
tion, materials,  and  everything  the 
company  sells  is  guaranteed.  The 
independent  local  and  municipal  sys- 
tems who  do  business  with  the  com- 
pany do  so  on  a  basis  where  satis- 
faction  is   a   certainty. 


FREE 


The  Bulletins  issued 
by  the  company  are 
sent  Iree  on  request. 
The  No.  3  Bulletin 
tells  how  to  build  a 
modern  rural  tele- 
phone system,  while 
the  No.  4  describes 
the  highest  -  grade 
magnetic  telephones 
made  in  Canada.  Send 
for   cither   or   both. 


Canadian  Independent 
Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

1832  Duncan  Street 
TORONTO 


Let  us  quote  you  on  your  year's  supply  of 
dry    cell     batteries — ordinary    or    igniter. 


crest.  Just  what  that  something  was  he 
could  not  make  out.  A  numbness  had  come 
over  his  mind,  a  sense  that  something 
stupendous  had  happened.  He  was  aware 
of  the  soft  sunshine — a  draught  of  life 
amidst  the  eternal  gloom  of  the  bush.  He 
was  aware  of  the  laughter  of  the  brook, 
and  vaguely  it  brought  to  his  mind  the 
laughter  of  children — the  laughter  of 
crowded  streets  and  gleaming  pavements 
in  the  lamplight.  He  was  aware  of  a  dull 
yellow  mass  at  his  feet,  of  yellow,  tortu- 
ous arms  reaching  upwards  across  the 
dome,  seeming  to  embrace  it  in  their 
crooked  hold,  like  the  tentacles  of  an  octo- 
pus. It  resembled,  indeed,  the  fossil  of 
some  hideous  monster,  embedded  for 
countless  ages  in  the  great  dome  of  dull 
grey  quartz. 

For  fully  two  minutes  Terry  stood,  one 
ragged  moccasin  on  the  seam,  his  eyes 
taking  in  the  various  leads  and  weighing 
up  their  proportions.  Then,  without  en- 
thusiasm, without  haste,  he  motioned 
Cerrita  to  cross  the  creek. 

Cerrita  came  slowly  and  with  a  pon- 
derousness  born  of  long  expectancy.  He 
joined  Terry  on  the  dome,  and  in  silence 
each  nodded  to  the  other. 

"Gold?"  suggested  Cerrita,  presently. 
"Gold,"  Terry  agreed.  He  took  from 
his  vest  pocket  a  stump  of  a  briar  pipe, 
jammed  down  the  ashes  in  the  bowl,  and 
lit  it.  Then  glancing  down  the  creek  in 
the  direction  of  their  central  cabin  and 
his  partner  he  added:  "You'd  best  get 
some  good  stakes  cut  while  I  get  ready 
with  the  tape.  It  will  be  dark  in  less  than 
an  hour,  and  I  want  to  get  home." 

They  went  to  work  with  the  mechanical 
regularity  of  men  accustomed  to  working 
together.  Terry  stepped  out  a  base, 
checked  himself  with  the  tape,  and  told 
Cerrita  where  to  fix  the  first  corner 
post.  "It  couldn't  have  been  better  situ- 
ated," he  observed,  regarding  the  find 
which  would  have  brought  all  Dawson 
City,  two  hundred  miles  distant,  on  a 
mad  stampede.  "There's  no  mistaking  the 
place  where  the  pup  joins  the  creek.  Even 
the  survey  map  couldn't  mislead  one 
there." 

Darkness  had  long  since  fallen  when 
the  last  post  was  fixed.  They  would  come 
again  to-morrow  and  mark  out  a  second 
claim.  They  lit  their  fire  on  the  crest  of 
the  dome,  boiled  some  coffee,  and  when 
they  kicked  the  fire  away  little  teats  of 
gold  lay  glowing  among  the  ashes.  Cer- 
rita picked  them  up  and  tied  them  in  his 
bandanna,  then  they  set  out  for  home. 

A  single  bear  track  which  they  had 
previously  used  led  across  the  heights, 
and  it  was  on  this  track  that  the  thing 
happened.  At  one  point  the  track  led  to 
the  edge  of  a  narrow  canyon  and,  across 
this  canyon,  stained  with  muddy  paw 
marks  and  worn  by  the  passage  of  heavy 
claws,  lay  the  trunk  of  a  dead  cottonwood. 
A  hundred  feet  below  moved  the  black 
waters  of  the  creek,  the  surface  rendered 
visible  by  the  phosphorescent  specks  of 
foam  that  wound  their  course  across  it. 
Cerrita  led  the  way,  balancing  himself 
cautiously  as  he  crossed  the  black  void 
where  a  false  step  meant  destruction.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  balancing  one's  self 
|    when    one    carried    a    fifty-pound    pack 


shoulder  high,  for  the  tree  was  shorn  of 
branches  save  for  one  branch  that  stood 
vertically  from  the  trunk  on  the  other 
side.  When  he  had  landed  he  pronounced 
it  O.K.,  and  Terry  began  to  follow. 

Cerrita's  hand  was  on  the  single  branch 
that  grew  vertically  from  the  trunk  at 
the  extremity  by  which  he  had  landed  and, 
as  Terry  began  to  cross,  he  pulled  the 
branch  downwards  as  a  man  pulls  a  tim- 
ber jack  or  a  railway  bar.  The  trunk 
turned  under  the  leverage,  turned  be- 
neath Terry's  moccasined  feet,  and  pre- 
cipitated him  into  space.  He  clutched 
wildly  at  the  trunk  as  his  foothold  failed, 
cursing  Cerrita  as  he  did  so.  Somehow 
his  pack  came  off  and  fell  downwards  into 
the  blackness  with  him.  Cerrita  stood  and 
listened  for  a  moment  or  so.  He  heard  the 
ghostly  echoes  fill  the  gulch  below — a  sod- 
den thud  and  the  lap-lap  of  water — then 
he  went  on  alone. 

An  hour  later  Cerrita  opened  the  door 
of  the  shanty  and  let  himself  in.  Feather- 
stone  looked  up  at  him  expectantly,  then 
leapt  to  his  feet. 

"Where's  Terry?"  he  cried,  anxiously. 
Cerrita  strolled  to  his  bunk  and  began 
to  drag  off  his  sodden  moccasins.  Feather- 
stone  watched   him  with   the  eyes   of  a 
panther. 

"Curse  you,  man,  can't  you  speak?" 
cried  the  latter.  "Where's  my  partner?" 
Featherstone  had  cleared  the  floor  at 
a  leap  in  spite  of  his  lameness,  and  his 
right  hand  now  clutched  Cerrita's  collar. 
Cerrita  shook  himself  free  and  strode  to 
the  stove.  Then  his  black  eyes  met  those 
of  his  companion  with  the  straightest  look 
they  had  ever  given  him. 

"Terry's  dead,"  Cerrita  answered;  and 
waited  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words.  He 
stroked  his  glossy  black  beard  reflectively, 
then,  after  a  pause,  pursued:  "Yes, 
Terry's  dead,  so  you'll  have  to  make  out 
with  me  now.  I  know  that  will  get  on 
your  nerves,  but  you  got  on  mine  long 
ago  for  that  matter.  I  fancy  we'd  best 
get  out." 

Featherstone's  eyes  were  wide  open,  his 
hands  clutched  at  the  lapels  of  his  tunic. 
"I  don't  follow  you,  partner,"  he  said 
simply. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  laugh  that  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  cabin.  It  came  from 
between  two  rows  of  square  strong  teeth, 
shining  pearl-white  from  the  coarse  hair 
of  the  man's  face. 

"No,  but  you  will  when  I  tell  you," 
Cerrita  answered  unemotionally.  "Terry 
was  always  a  fool  when  it  came  to  cross- 
ing creeks.  He'd  take  risks  that  no  sane 
man  would  take.  I  warned  him  once  about 
it  but  he  laughed  at  me.  After  that  I  let 
him  go  his  own  way.  He  did  it  once  too 
often — this  morning.  Tried  to  wade  the 
central  race  and  got  swilled  off  his  pins. 
I  went  in  after  him,  but  couldn't  reach 
him  without  risking  my  life.  Considering 
all  that  he  and  you  have  been  to  me  this 
last  six  months,  I  don't  see  that  I  was 
called  upon  to  do  that." 

Featherstone's  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the 
face  of  his  opponent  but  Cerrita  never 
flinched.  After  some  moments  Feather- 
stone  said,  "Cerrita  you're  lying.  I  don't 
believe  your  explanation." 

Cerrita  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  his 
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ual  indifference  and  resignation.  The 
mfortable  warmth  of  the  stove  seemed 
absorb  his  complete  attention. 
For  one  thing,"  Featherstone  pursued, 
our  matches  aren't  wet.  You  just  struck 
i'e  to  look  under  the  bunk  for  your  sock 
d  you  took  it  from  your  vest  pocket.  If 
.u'd  been  in  the  water  during  the  last 
rty  hours  you'd  carry  your  matches  in 
our  hair." 

Cerrita  made  no  immediate  answer,  but 
frost-bite  scar  across  his  forehead 
rned  an  ashen  grey.  For  an  instant  his 
es  met  those  of  his  companion  and  in 
at  glance  was  all  the  mad  venom  which 
id  spurred  him  to  accomplish,  callously 
id  calmly,  an  act  which  a  year  ago  he 
)uld  have  shrunk  from  with  a  child's 
nidity. 

"Whether  you  believe  it  is  not  of  much 
nsequence,"  he  returned.  "The  fact  re- 
ains  that  Terry  is  dead.  I  may  choose 
keep  the  details  to  myself  till  later  on." 
"Why?" 

"Because  I'm  the  better  man,  because 
n  riding  the  high  horse!"  Again  that 
?ry  gleam  came  into  Cerrita's  eyes. 
i'es,  for  six  months  I've  been  kicked  and 
rsed  by  you  and  your  partner,"  he  pur- 
Jed,  "and  while  there  were  two  of  you 
had  to  shut  up.  At  first  I  made  allow- 
ices.  You  were  young  and  unused  to  the 
ish.  I  forgave  you.  But  as  time  went 
it  got  beyond  forgiveness.  Didn't  I, 
o,  feel  the  loneliness,  the  silence!  It 
re  at  my  very  heart  strings,  till  my  mind 
as  aflame  with  misery.  You  and  Terry 
d  each  other — I  had  no  one.  Even  that 
could  have  endured  had  you  left  me 
one.  But  in  addition  to  the  loneliness  I 
d  you — poor  whimpering  fool — and 
ur  partner!" 

Cerrita  strode  forward,  clutched 
>atherstone  by  the  chest  and  shook  him 
a  terrier  shakes  a  rat.  "Now  I  have 
ly  you,"  he  pursued  savagely.  "Now  I 
n  bully  you  as  you  have  bullied  me. 
3ur  partner — " 

But  the  sentence  was  cut  short  by  an 
jparition  of  gleaming  fangs  and 
istling  mane  that  rose  from  beneath 
iatherstone's  bunk.  It  was  Cracker,  the 
ading  sled  dog.  It  flung  itself  at  Cer- 
£a's  throat  but,  falling  short,  gripped 
e  man  by  the  wrists  as  his  hands  held 
iatherstone's  tunic.  Cerrita  flung  the 
ute  aside  with  an  oath,  kicking  it 
piously. 

"Even  the  sled  dogs,"  he  said,  "even 
e  dogs  have  picked  up  your  peevish 
^tred  of  me,  and  God  knows  I've  been 
tod  enough  to  them!  How  many  nights 
l-ve  I  stopped  behind  to  feed  them  when 
u  and  Terry  were  so  done  you  could  only 
eep  into  your  blankets?  If  it  weren't  for 
i  they  would  have  starved." 
Cerrita  threw  open  the  door  and  drove 
e  dog  out.  When  he  returned  Feather- 
>ne  was  seated  by  the  stove,  his  head 
Itween  his  hands.  Cerrita  got  himself  a 
ribou  steak,  fried  it,  and  retired  to  his 
nk.  After  a  while  Featherstone  ex- 
iguished  the  light,  and  he  too  retired. 
But  neither  of  them  were  to  sleep,  had 
>ep  been  within  their  power.  No  sooner 
d  the  sounds  of  movement  within  the 
bm  ceased  than  Cracker,  the  sled  dog, 
gan  to  howl.     He  howled  at  first  in  a 


WINDMILLS  THAT  STAND 


Our  Toronto   Windmill  Withstands    Tornadoes    That  Wreck 

Surrounding  Buildings 

This  is  an  actual  photograph  of  a  Toronto  Windmill  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Findlay 
McEwan,  Maxville,  Ont.,  showing  the  havoc  wrought  by  a  tornado.  His  barn  was 
blown  to  pieces,  but  the  windmill  stood  up  as  straight  and  strong,  after  the  ter- 
rific storm,  as  on  the   day  it  was  erected. 


This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  but  is  the  general  rule  with 
Toronto  windmills.  They  are  the  strongest  ever  con- 
structed. They  are  built  to  withstand  all  the  elements 
— to  do  good  work  year  in  and  year  out.  They  have 
become  known  as  "the  mills  that  run  while  others  stand 
still." 


Write  for  Catalogue 

TORONTO  WINDMILLS 

CHAPMAN  GASOLINE   ENGINES 

TORONTO   PUMPS 

CHAPMAN  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

CHAPMAN  SILOS 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  LIMITED 


ATLANTIC  AVENUE,  TORONTO 

Write  to  Head  Office  or  Nearest  Branch  :  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 


CALGARY 
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No  Labor 

No  Danger 

No  Inconvenience 

Strictly  Mechanical 

Easily  Attached 

Always  Responds 


To  All  FORD  OWNERS 

STOP    CRANKING! 
EQUIP  your  CAR  with  a 

PERFECTION 
SELF-STARTER 

Don't  get  out  in  front.      Start  your  Car 
from  the  seat. 

$25.00  Complete,   f.o.b.  Hamilton. 

Can  be  installed  in  1  to  2  hours  by  any  mechanic. 
Live  Agents  Wanted.     Write  Us  Now. 

The    Perfection    Auto   Starter    Co. 

HAMILTON,   ONTARIO 


Seed  Selection  Necessary  to  Success 

Whether  you  grow  grains  or  roots  or  garden  vegetables,  get  the  varieties  known  to 
Produce  More.  This  is  the  year  Patriotism  and  Production  are  linked  together.  O.A.C. 
No.  72  Oats,  O.A.C.  No.  21  Barley.  Golden  Nugget  Corn,  D.  &  H.'s  Canadian  Gem  Swede 
Turnip  and  Colossal  White  Sugar  Beet  are  some  of  the  mam'  record  yielders  listed  in 
our  1915  catalogue.  Every  progressive  farmer  in  Canada  should  have  a  copy.  Write 
for  it  to-day  and  look  for  our  Offer  of 


FREE  PREMIUMS. 


Darch  &  Hunter  Seed  Co.,  Limited,  london,  Ontario 
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New  Columbia  Double-Disc  Records  go  on  sale 
the  20th  of  every  month. 

85  cents  is  the  standard  price  —  there  are  more  than  a 
thousand  double-disc  Columbia  records  at  that  price,  in 
every  class  of  music,  dance,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Go  to  your  nearest  Columbia  dealer  to-day.  Ask  to  hear 
ain-  records  you  like  from  the  big  Columbia  Record  catalog 
— more  than  4000  to  choose  from — he'll  be  glad  to  play  them. 

Columbia  Records  played  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola 
produce  that  superb  beauty  of  tone  that  distinguishes  the 
Columbia  as  the  finest  musical  achievement.  But  Columbia 
records  will  play  on  any  machine — their  richness,  fidelity 
and  true  musical  qualities  are  a  tone  revelation. 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Columbia  Grafonola 
"Mignonette"  with  in- 
dividual record  ejector, 
$146;  with  regular  record 
rack,  $130.  Other  models, 
$20.00    to   $650.00. 


A  Good 
Opportunity 

to  secure  some  excellent 
engravings  at  low  rates. 


A^TE  have  in  stock  a  large  number  of  cuts  which 
have  been  used  in  the  editorial  columns  of  this 
publication.  Any  person  desiring  any  of  these  can 
secure  them  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  in  some  cases 
for  less  than  the  original  photographs  cost  us.  Make 
your  selection  from  either  past  or  current  issues 
and  write  us. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,  TORONTO 


low,  dismal  strain,  as  though  singing 
serenade  to  the  moon;  but  slowly  tr 
lirute  worked  himself  up,  howling  j 
though  all  the  sorrows  of  a  lifetime  ha 
occurred  to  him.  He  poured  forth  a  ver 
table  cascade  of  misery,  filling  the  who 
empty  forest  with  multitudinous  gho. 
voices.  It  is  only  when  a  dog's  masU 
lies  dead  or  dying  that  he  howls  thus. 

The  two  men  heard  and  understood  bi 
the  effects  it  had  upon  each  of  them  wei 
vastly  different  Featherstone  hid  his  hea 
beneath  the  blankets  and  groaned.  Cei 
rita  sat  up  and  cursed  savagely.  After 
while  he  finally  rose  from  his  bunk  and  1 
the  candle.  There  was  a  mad  gleam  in  h: 
eyes  and  his  partner  saw  that  his  hanc 
were  trembling.  He  went  across  to  tb 
packs  and  drew  from  one  of  them  a  heav 
black  revolver. 

"What  you  going  to  do  with  that?"  er 
quired  Featherstone. 

"Going  to  shoot  that  cursed  dog!"  Cei 
rita  answered  promptly.  He  moved  U 
wards  the  door  but  Featherstone  rose  an 
barred  his  way. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  man,"  the  latter  ac 
vised.  "Cracker  is  the  best  dog  we  posses 
and  we'll  want  him  to  get  out  of  this  ir 
fernal  forest." 

But  Cerrita  thrust  him  aside  with 
force  that  sent  him  crashing  undei  th 
bunk.  He  threw  open  the  door  and  wer 
out  into  the  moonlight.  The  revolver  i 
his  hand  flashed  brightly  as  he  sought  th 
shadows  and  he  was  just  in  time  to  catc 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  pale  grey  form  a 
the  edge  of  the  clearing. 

"No  fool-dog  that  Cracker,"  he  mut 
tered  hoarsely.  "Guess  he  knows  wha 
he's  up  against  better  than  I  do." 

To  Be  Continued. 


Hatching   by  Electricity 

It  is  confidently  predicted  by  some  tha 
electrical  hatching  out  brooding  will  b 
general  on  the  farms  near  a  power  lin 
within  the  next  ten  years. 

Wires  are  being  extended  at  a  rapi 
rate,  the  world  over.  The  cost  of  current  i 
constantly  decreasing.  Power  companies 
quick  to  recognize  the  signs  of  the  times 
are  granting  separate  meters  and  speeia 
rates  to  hatching  appliances. 

The  combination  of  cleanliness,  depeno 
ability,  economy,  simplicity,  absence  0 
fire-risk,  elimination  of  labor,  victor 
over  odors,  together  with  the  absolut 
control  of  heat,  moisture  and  ventilatioi 
are  powerful  inducements  to  the  averag 
man. 

An  egg  tester  has  been  devised  whic 
is  actually  a  miniature  searchlight,  dis 
closing  the  egg  interior  as  though  th 
shell  were  transparent.     This  will  be 
valuable  labor  saver. 

With  the  brooder  heated  by  electricit 
and  the  metal  chicken  runs,  everythin 
stands  to  favor  the  introduction  of  electri 
chicken  raising.  Already  some  plant 
are  in  operation  across  the  line  and  &\ 
pear  to  be  giving  eminent  satisfactioi 
If  such  are  found  to  be  all  that  is  claime 
for  them,  an  epidemic  of  electrical  insta 
lations  will  likely  break  out  in  ever 
part  of  Canadian  soil. 
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Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,   143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


7096— LADIES'  APRON. 

This  apron  is  made  on  Empire  lines, 
with  a  small  short  waist  cut  in  one  with 
the  halves  of  the  sleeves  and  with  open 
neck.  The  skirt  is  plain  and  without  full- 
ness at  the  top  and  the  closing  is  in  the 
back.  There  are  pockets  of  ample  size  at 
each  side.  The  waistline  and  the  edges  of 
neck  and  sleeves  may  be  trimmed  with 
braid  to  harmonize. 

The  apron  pattern,  No.  7096,  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medi- 
um size  requires  37/s  yards  of  36  inch 
material,  with  3*4  yards  of  banding. 

Price  of  Pattern  10  cents. 


7133— LADIES'  DRESS. 

This  smart  frock  has  a  plain  blouse, 
closing  at  the  side  of  the  front,  with  either 
high  neck  or  low.  The  armhole  is  a  trifle 
widened  from  normal,  the  sleeves  plain 
and  full  length.  The  three  gore  skirt 
closes  at  the  side  of  the  front  and  has 
the  back  arranged  in  a  box  plait  panel. 
There  is  a  small  peplum  which  may  be 
used  or  omitted. 

The  pattern  7133  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  45  inch  material. 

Price  of  Pattern  15  cents. 


And  light  touches  of  Cuticura 
Ointment.  They  remove  dan- 
druff, allay  irritation  and  pro- 
mote permanent  hair  health. 

Samples  Free  by  Mail 

Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  sold  throughout  the 
world.  Liberal  sample  of  each  mailed  free,  with  32-p. 
book.     Address  "Cuticura."  Dept.  133,  Boston. 


Afternoon  Tea  is  a 
rest  for  tired  nerves-- 
few  things  are  more 
delightful.  But  After- 
noon Tea  is  perfect 
only  when  you  use  the 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Tea  Pot 

A  "Wear-Ever"  Aluminum  Tray 
and  Tea  Pot  will  make  your  tea- 
table  bright  and  beautiful. 

"  Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made  in 
one  solid  piece,  without  joint,  seam 
orsol.ier.  They  wear  longer,  cook 
better,  use  less  fuel,  look  hand- 
somer, clean  more  easily  than  other  kitchen  ware, 
They  save  time  and  money—are  pure  and  safe. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 

with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen".    It 
tells  you  how  to  save  fuel,  time  and  strength. 

WANTED     Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  "Wear- 

U  Ever"    Specialties.      Only    those    who 

can  furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


1    Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Limited 

Dept.  77  Toronto,  Ont. 
|       Send  me.  prepaid,  sample  1-quart  (wine-measure) 
I   "Wear-Ever"  stewpan,  for  which   I    enclose   20c  in 
I  3tamps---money  to  be  refunded,  if  I'm  not  satisfied, 

%   Name 

1    ^ddres* 
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The  Art  of  Dressing  Well 
and  how 

MAYPOLE  SOAP 

furnishes  the  means  for  all 

To  buy  new 
things  for  every 
change  in  color  is 
"**  extravagant,  and 
for  most  people  im- 
practicable. It  is 
also  unnecessary 
when  by  the  use  of 

MAYPOLE  SOAP 

you  can  DYE  AT  HOME  in 
15  minutes,  to  the  most  deli- 
cate shade  or  color,  your 
Blouses,  Laces,  Silks,  Satiu>. 
Gloves,  Eibbons,  Scarves, 
Feathers,  Lingerie,  etc. 

NO  MESS.  NO  TROUBLE, 
WON'T   WASH  HIT  OK   FADE. 

L'l  colors,  10c  cake.  Black  15e 
cake. 

>»old    everywhere, 
tostpaid    \\ith    free    Booklet    "How    to    Jl.ve" 
from 

Frank  L.  Benedict  &  Co.,  Montreal 


7117— LADIES'  WAIST. 

This  handsome  waist  has  the  high,  mili- 
tary stock  collar.  It  is  closed  in  the  front 
which  is  tucked  at  each  edge  of  the  central 
panel.  The  material  is  gathered  along  the 
shoulders  in  both  front  and  back  and  the 
armhole  is  ever  so  little  widened,  with 
plain  bishop  sleeve  and  straight  cuff. 

The  pattern  7117  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.     Medium   size   re- 
quires 2  yards  of  40  inch  material,  with 
%  yard  of  18  inch  contrasting  goods. 
Price  of  Pattern  15  cents. 


7118— LADIES'  YOKE  SKIRT. 

In  this  handsome  walking  skirt  the 
front  gore  forms  a  panel,  extending  from 
the  belt  to  the  hem.  At  sides  and  back 
there  is  a  deep  yoke  and  below  this  the 
skirt  is  plain,  with  reversed  plaits  at  the 
sides  and  in  the  centre  of  the  back.  This 
gives  a  measurements  of  2%  yards  to  the 
lower  edge  in  the  medium  size. 

The  pattern  7118  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to 
'■',2  inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  Z\i  yards  of  44  inch  material. 

Price  of  Pattern  15  cents. 
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Flat  Against  the  Wall 

HAT  easy  chair  conceals  the  hiding 
place  of  your  friend's  "Elite"  fold- 
ing table.  The  top  is  30  inches 
square,  and  the  legs  fold  flat  against  the 
underside,  making  a  most  convenient, 
firm  and  compact  table  of  general 
utility.     The  weight  of  the 

f?TELITE 

1      FOLDING  TABLE 

is  onlylllbs.  Itis  made  in  Early  English, Fumed 
Oak,  Golden  Oak  or  Mahogany  Finish.  Fine 
quality  felt  top.  Strong—graceful— serviceable,  j 
You  need  it  in  YOUR  home  for  a  hundred  diff- 
erent uses  Your  Furniture  Dealer  has  it,  or! 
will  get  it  for  you.     Ask  him. 

Made  in  Canada 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet  C,  describing 
tut    "  Peerlett"  and  "Elite"  Tablet. 

HOURD  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

Sole  Licensees  and  Manufacturer* 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


tar 


Boy 


St.  Lawrence  Sac ar 

in  original  package*.  Un- 
touched from  refinery  to  your 
cupboard,  yon  are  lure  of 
•agar  absolutely  free  from 
contamination  or  impurities 
of  any  kind. 

St.  Lawrence  translated  white  pore 
cane  an  far  i*  packed  in  three  sizes  of 
<rain— fine,  medium  and  coarse,  in 
100  lb.,  25  lb.  and  20  lb.  sealed  ba*a 
and  5  lb.  and  2  lb.  cartons. 
All  firtt  elate  dealer*  can  supply 
it    eo    intitt     upon     having    St. 

Lawraace  Safar.  

ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES 
LIMITED,  MONTREAL 

»5-i*-l3 
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Venus  Cabinet  Dress  Form 

FREE  TRIAL  and  Easy 

Payment  Terms 

Adjustable  and  Collapsible 

The  three  little  wheels  at  top  adjust 
,t  to  exactly  reproduce  any  woman's 
tigurs  When  not  in  use  oan  be  eol- 
lapied  and  put  away  in  its  ornamental 
|  cabinet. 
Tolntroduce  this  wonderful  new  Venus 
Dress  Form  to  eTery  woman  who  sews, 
*e  gire  Ten  Days'  FREE  TRIAL  and 
dffer  Special  Easy  Payment  Terms. 
Writ*  to-day  for  complete  illustrated 
catalog  showing  various  styles,  models 
and  prioes;  or  order  to-day  with  a 
deposit  of  $3.01)  and  form  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  for  free  trial. 

The   Ellanam    Dress  Form    Co. 

Dept  0,  Smiths  Falls,  Ont. 


The    Spring    House  -  cleaning 


makes  ever-increasing  de- 
mands on  the  strength  of 
the  busy  housewife— and 
the  necessity  of  having 
such  a  convenient  and 
useful  and  labor-saving 
I  article  as  the 

CONN  OR 

Ball-Bearing 

W  A  SH  e;r 

to  help   out  at  this  (busy 
Lime    is    brought    home 

I  very  forcefully. 
Why  not  provide  for  the 

;  doing  of  the  heavy  wash- 
ing  in   the    easiest    and 

i  m  0  6 1  satisfactory  way 
possible  by  writing  us  to- 
day for  full  particulars  ?9 


We  can  supply  a  machine 
(anywhere  in  Canada. 


J.  H.  CONNOR    &    SON,  Limited 

Established    in    1881.  OTTAWA,    ONT. 


7110— BOYS'  RUSSIAN  SUIT. 
This  simple  little  suit  has  a  plain  coat 
blouse,  closing  in  front,  with  the  neck 
open  and  trimmed  with  a  wide  sailor 
collar.  There  is  an  inner  shield  with 
standing;  collar  which  may  be  detachable. 
The  sleeves  are  tucked  at  the  wrist,  but 
may  be  gathered  into  a  band  cuff.  The 
trousers  are  opened  at  the  sides  and  may 
have  a  straight  lower  edge  or  bloomer 
finish. 

Price  of  Pattern  10  cents. 


Jice'S  Sal! 

The  Salt  That 

Has  a  strength  that  makes  it  ideal  for 
dairy  and  table  use.  It  goes  further 
because  of  its  purity  and  flavor.  Put 
up  under  sanitary  conditions.  When 
ordering  ask  for  Rice's  Salt.  Try  our 
Free  Running  Salt.      It   never    cakes. 

Further  particulars  and  quotations 
on  request. 

The  North  American  Chemical  Co  ,  Ltd. 

Clinton,  Ontario 


Real  Music 

rAUGHT  FREE 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

By  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  School  of 
Music  in  America— Established  1895 


Sou  can    mouA  '  TTUuit    liMt  ifw  qutiMy 


I  order  to  introduce  our  Home  Study  Music  Course  in  your 
nr ,  fw.  w?v  y~1'  absolutely  free,  96  lessons  for  either 
no.  Organ,  Violm,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo  or  Comet.  After 
J"?  'earned  to  play  we  are  positive  that  you  will  recom- 
.ith  'es«°°s  of  the  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
™,r«^rannVs  or  advanced  pupils.  Our  lessons  are  suited 
rn  /„„,?'  u  matters  not  if  you  do  not  know  one  note 
son  whVr!!'  0ur  ie^ons  are  so  simple  and  easy  that  any 
mS.  tJ ,  v„  n  r<;a,d  EnSll3h  -can  learn  to  play.  We  send  out 
™'?J,0U  weekly,  and  with  our  free  tuition  offer,  your  only 
•pnt.  7  *  po™,aee  and  mi,sic  J0"  llse.  which  averages  about 
7kh  i  v  I' ,  Tllrjl,saud3  of  pupils  all  over  the  world  write— 
lav   f„.        ™own  of  your  wonderful   school  before."     Write 

aftaV1  Writo^  toeethe00lj,et   WWCh    eXPUinS    eTery" 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

0  Lakeside  Bldg.  Chicago,  Illinois 


7109— GIRL'S  DRESS. 
This  dress  brings  the  Middy  suit  up  to 
date.  It  has  a  plain  blouse,  with  shirt 
closing  and  high  neck  with  flat  collar. 
The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  A  plain 
belt  marks  a  raised  waistline.  The  skirt 
buttons  to  the  waist  and  is  of  circular 
cut.  The  normal  waistline  may  be  used 
if  preferred. 

Price  of  Pattern  10  cents. 


LDC# 

DRESSINC 

6LACKSH0ES 


SOFTENS 

preserves  i 
leather! 

-•RESTORES' 
COLOR 
LUSTRE 


"Gilt   Edge" 


The  only  black  dressing 
for  ladles'  and  children's 
shoes  that  positively  con- 
tains Oil).  Softens  and 
preserves.  Imparts  a  beau- 
tiful black  lustre.  LARG- 
EST QUANTITY.  FINEST 
QUALITY.  Its  use  saves 
time,  labor  and  brushes, 
as  it  Shines  without  brush- 
ing:. Sponge  in  every  bottle 
so  Always  Ready  for  Use. 


Also  for 
gents'  kid, 
kangaroo, 
etc.      25c. 


Quick 
white: 

MAKES  DIRTY 
CANVAS  SHOES 

CLEAN4WHITE 


(lUICKLY.-'EASILY 
APPLIED. 

ALSO  CLEANS 

ALL  ARTICLES  HADE 

'"•■WHITE  CANVAS 


E  MMCKoUsSfl  I 


•QUICK  WHITE"  (in 
liquid  form  with  sponge) 
quickly  cleans  and  whitens 
dirty  canvas  shoes.  10c. 
and  25c. 

"ALBO"  cleans  and  whit- 
ens BUCK,  N  U  B  U  C  K 
SUEDE  and  CANVAS 
SHOES.  In  round  white 
cake*  packed  in  zinc  boxes, 
with  sponge,  10c.  In  hand- 
some, large  aluminum 
boxes,  with  sponge,  25c.  ■ 

"ELITE"  combination  for  gentlemen  who  take 
pride  in  having  their  shoes  look  Al.  Restores 
color  and  lustre  to  all  black  shoes.  Polish 
with  a  brush  or  cloth,  25c.  "BABY  ELITE" 
size,  10c. 

"DANDY"  combination  for  cleaning  and 
polishing  all  kinds  of  russet  or  tan  shoes,  25c. 
"STAR"  size,   10c. 

ASK  YOUB  DEALER   FOR 

Wfiittemore's 

ff    Shoe  Polishes 


SEAFDAM 
ELECTRIC 


ITS  ADAPTABILITY 

There  is  no  combination  power 
washer  and  wringer  on  the  mar- 
ket that  adapts  itself  to  such 
varied  conditions  in  the  home. 
Whether  you  are  in  the  city  or  on  a  farm, 
you  can  use  your  Seafoam.  It  is  designed 
to  be  operated  by  gas,  gfasoline,  steam 
engine,  electric  or  wind  mill  power. 
Full  information  on  request. 
Cummer- Do wswell,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ont.     20-14 


Made  in  Canada! 


g>t  anbreto'g  College 

TORONTO 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Royal  Military 

College,  and  Business. 

Summer  Term  Commences  April  1 3th,  1015 

Rev.  D.  Bruce  Macdonald,  M.A.,  L.L.D..  Headmaster 

Circular  sent  on  application. 
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Whv  pa]  _  -ke  dun-  on  American 

\  api        S        -    vhen  you  can  buy 

•RICHARDS"  QUICK-NAPTHA 

MADE-IN-CANADA 


Hosi 


$ 


"^JOTHLNG  adds  more  to  the 
■^■^  comfort  of  good  footwear 
than  first-class  hosiery. 

When  y:u  buy  Fcnmans  Hose,  you 
get  the  acme  of  quality  without  paying 

Knitted  into  shape 
so    they   fit   perfectly, 
— '■     light  and  durable. 
.  seam '. t s • 


All  Penmans  Products  are  Made-in-Canada.li   „' 


Dried 
Fruits   and   Rhuban 

The  Housewife   has    Con-. 
Scope    for    Variety    in   the 
Making  of  the  Spring 
Meals 


D 
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,„„,„.  liuuHl,  add  enough  bailing  water 
mike  two  cups.  Soak  gelatine  in  half 
'old  water,  arid  to  hot  liquid',  and  stir 
II  dissolved.  Add  sugar  and  lemon  juice, 
|  strain  Add  the  pruues,  pour  into 
,1,1  .Unl  chill.  Stir  twice  while  cooling 
arevent  prunes  from  settling  to  the  bot- 
gerve    with    sugar    and    cream. 

,  ed   Apple   Cake. 
eggs 

sugar. 

up    sweet    mill:. 
j,  cup   butter. 

ions   soda. 

!1rikr's    cups    dried    apples    over    night,     in 

m  water      In  the  morning  chop  finely,  and 

er    1%    hours    in    -i    cups    syrup    or 

Cream,  butter  and   sugar,  add  eggs 

I  beat'eu     and     milk     and     flour    gradually, 

litter  sifted   with   the   soda,   one   teaspoon 

iiamon  and  one  grated   nutmeg.     Then   add 

ahe  mixture,  and   bake  in   a   moderate  oven. 

vile  l'atties. 

asn  soak,  and  stew  dried  apples  until 
ler  'then  mash  through  a  sieve.  Sweeten 
■isle  and  season  with  cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
a  little  lemon  juice.  Line  patty-pans  with 
paste  bake,  and  fill  when  cool  with  the 
:,.  mixture.  Just  before  serving,  put  a 
;nful  of  whipped  cream,  sweetened,  flav- 
1  with  lemon,  on  the  top  of  each, 
ne   Salad. 

miner  some  prunes  gently  until  soft,  cool, 
remove  stones  carefully  from  required 
ilier.  Insert  in  each  prune  a  blanched 
ood.  Mix  cottage  cheese  with  a  little 
et  cream,  and  season  with  salt  and  paper. 
m  into  little  balls,  and  roll  in  chopped 
nut  meat.  Put  lettuce  leaves  on  indivi- 
1  plates,  and  put  three  or  four  prunes 
tbe  same  number  of  cheese  balls  on  each, 
r  a  little  sour  cream  dressing  over  it. 


ne   Whip. 

3  lb.  prunes, 
bites  5  eggs. 
cup  sugar. 

tablespoon    lemon   juice, 
ok  over  and  wash  prunes,   then   soak   over 
it  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover.     Cook 
[tie   same   water    until    soft,    cool,    remove 
es,  and  press  t'.ie  prunes  through  a  strain - 
idd  sugar,  and  boil  five  minutes.,    Tbe  mix- 
should    be    of    the    consistency    of    mat- 
;<le.    Beat  whites   of  eggs   until   stiff,   and 
into  cold  prune  mixture,  then  add   lemon 
e.    Pour  into  a  buttered  baking  dish,  and 
twenty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve 
cold  with  boiled  custard. 

tvegian   Prune   Pudding. 

lb.  pruues. 
cups  cold   water, 
cup   sugar. 

piece  stick   cinnamon. 
1-3  cups   boiling   water. 
J  cup  corn  starch. 
tablespoon  lemon  juice. 
ash  pruues,  soak  over  night  in  cold  water, 

boil  uutil  soft.  Cool,  remove  stones, 
k,    and    add    nut    meats    to     the    prunes. 

sugar,  cinnamon,  boiling  water,  and  sim- 

teu  minutes  longer.  Dilute  corn  starch 
i  enough  cold  water  to  pour  easily,  add  to 
les,  and  cook  five  minutes.  Remove  cinna- 
.  :idd  the  lemon  juice,  pour  into  a   mould, 

chill.  Serve  with  cream,  either  whipped 
data. 

roUding  with  Apricot   Sauce. 

ash  well  one  cup  rice,  and  simmer  gently 
i  quart  of  water  until  the  grains  are 
er.  and  all  the  water  absorbed.  Add  a 
tous  lump  of  butter,  a  quarter  teaspoon 
alt,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Serve  tbe  rice 
with  the  sauce  poured  over  it.  To  make 
sauce,  stew  sufficient  apricots,  mash  them 
URb  a  sieve,  and  sweeten  to  taste  with 
y. 

Jelly. 

good  cooking  figs,  and  shred  them 

a   sharp    knife    into    a    preserving    dish, 

on    enough    water    to    cover,    and    soak 

night.     In   the  morning  add  tbe  strained 

me   lemon    for  every    pound    of   figs, 

add    a    little    more    water,    if    necessary. 

sure,  and  to  every  pint  of  pulp,  put  tbree- 

"ters   of  a   pint   of  sugar.     Put    on    stove, 

boil   thoroughly.     This    should    set    quite 

ly,   and    he    brown    in    color,    but    bright 

clear.     If  put   into   jars,    it   will   keep    in- 

utely. 

Starch   Pudding,   Prune    Sauce. 

it  one  quart  milk  on  in  the  double  boiler 
scald.  Thicken  -with  four  tablespoons 
starch  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  blend - 

>'ith  a  little  cold  milk.     Add   one  half  cup 


•ith  a  little  cold  milk.  Add  one  half  cut 
r,  and  when  the  starch  is  well  cooked, 
)ve  from  fire,  and  flavor  with  lemon.  Fold 
tie  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  and 
into  a  mould.  Chill.  Serve  with  whip- 
Team    ,'lIHl  — 


Entrench  against 
Colds  with  BOVRIL 

BRITISH  TO  THE  BACKBONE 

Of  all  Stores,  etc.,  atl-oz.,  25c;  2-oz.  40c;  4-oz.  70c;  8-oz.  $1.30;  16-oz.  $2.25.    Bovril  Cordial, 
large,  $1.25;  5-oz.  40c;  16-oz.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  (Vimbos)  $1.20. 


S.H.B. 


KNOX 
MEAT 
LOAF 


THKIOAF  IS  MADE  FROM  "LEFTOVER"  MEAT  AND 


^\f    SPARKLING 
^fV  GELATINE 


Soak 
Add 


Yellow  Pack 


1  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  in  1  cup  cold  water  5  minutes. 
I  onion,  grated,  and  stalk  of  celery  to  1  pint  rich  stock,  well  seasoned,  and 
after  boiling  a  few  minutes,  strain  and  pour  over  the  soft- 
ened gelatine.  Add  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  when  the  jelly 
is  beginning  to  set,  mould  in  2  cups  cooked  and  chopped 
veal,  chicken  or  other  meats.  Slice  and  serve  on  platter. 
Send  for  FREE  Recipe  Book 

It  contains  many  economical  Dessert,  Jelly,  Salad,  and  Pudding  Re- 
cipes. It  is  free  for  your  grocer's  name.  Pint  sample  for  2-cent 
stamp  and  your  grocer's  name. 

CHAS.  B-  KNOX  COMPANY  506  Knox  Ave..  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Packed  in  Johnstown,  N.Y.,  and  Montreal,  P.Q. 


Blue  Package 


Introductory  Offer 


Chance  For  Live  Agents 

"We  want  agents  all  over  Canada  to  sell  our  Electric 
Flash  Lights  and  Novelties.  Big  commissions  to 
the  right  parties. 

$1.75  Lamp  for  $1.00 

To  get  you  acquainted  with  our  line  we  make  a  special  offer  of 
this  $1.75  lamp  for  $1.00.  In  addition  to  being  a  high-grade 
lamp,  it  has  side  pocket  containing  mirror,  comb  and  nail  trim- 
mer— a  very  handy  pocket  lamp. 

Write  for  Catalogue  20  showing  big  variety  of  lamps  and  novelties, 
and  our  attractive  offer  to  agents.  Do  it  to-day  before  someone  else 
gets  in  first. 

Send  Express  or  P.  O.  Money  Order 

Canadian  Electric  Novelty  Co. 


9  Adelaide  St.  West 


Toronto,  Canada 
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C  LA  S  S  I  FI  ED 
ADVERTISING 

FliVE       CENTS        PER       WORD 


BOOKS.    TRICKS.    ETC. 

IF  YOU  ARE  TIRED  OF  WORKING  FOR 
other  people  or  if  your  income  is  too  small, 
or  If  you  are  looking  for  something  to  do 
during  spare  time,  send  for  our  book,  "Money- 
Making  Secrets  Exposed."  Price  $1.00  post- 
paid. This  book  shows  you  how  to  start 
small  and  grow  big.  You  can  have  money 
come  to  you  by  mail.  Also  contains  many 
plans  and  methods  for  operating  a  local 
business.  You  will  never  regret  sending  for 
this  book.  Contains  many  plans  and  methods 
for  making  monev  easily  and  honestly.  Ad- 
dress  Acme  Co.,  Washington,   D.C.         (3-16) 

BIGHT  GAMES  FOR  10  CENTS— CHESS. 
Checkers,  Pox  and  Geese.  Nine  Men  Morris, 
Authors,  Introduction  Game,  Spanish  Prison, 
Dominoes.  A  whole  year's  amusement,  and 
the  whole  thing  for  10  cents.  Acme  Co., 
Washington,    D.C.  (3-16) 

Till:  DANCING  SKELETON— FUN,  MYS- 
tery  and  amusement.  It  dances,  bows,  rises 
or  falls  at  your  command.  Greatest  novelty 
yet.  Sent  complete  with  full  directions  for 
only  10  cents  postpaid.  Acme  Co.,  Washing- 
ton,   D.C.  (3-16) 


THE  SMALLEST  BIBLE  ON  EARTH  — 
*ize  of  a  postage  stamp.  200  pages.  Illus- 
trated. New  Testament.  Creates  wonder  and 
amusement.  Duly  10c  postpaid.  Acme  Co.,, 
Washington,   D.C.  (3-16) 

BUSINESS    CHANCE. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  —  MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine  "Investing  for 
Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  anyone  who 
has  been  getting  poorer  while  the  rich,  richer. 
It  demonstrates  the  real  earning  power  of 
money,  and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matte- 
how  poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
Profit  is  the  onlv  progressive  financial  journal 
published.  It  shows  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200. 
Write  now  and  I'll  send  it  six  months  free. 
H.  L.  Barber,  468,  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago. 

FARM   SUPERINTENDENT    WANTED. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED  FOR 
public  Institution  one  hundred  miles  from 
Toronto.  Must  understand  not  only  crop- 
ping, but  improving  land,  keep  accurate  re- 
cords, and  be  thoroughly  competent  to  super- 
vise gang  of  men.  $30.00  a  month,  with  board 
and  lodging,  and  percentage  of  profits.  Ap- 
ply, stating  experience  and  giving  references, 
to  Box  6,  The  Farmer's  Magazine,  143-153 
University  Ave.,  Toronto.  (4) 

SWEET  PEA  AND  TOMATO  SEED. 

SWEET  PEA  AND  TOMATO  SEED— MANY 
varieties  not  yet  on  the  American  market; 
guaranteed  true  to  color;  superb  blooms.  To- 
mato, a  new  variety,  beyond  expectations  for 
strength  and  heavy  bearing  of  perfect  fruit. 
Write  postcard  now  for  premium  offer.  Hill- 
side  Fruit   Farm,   Simcoe,   Ont.  (4) 


HOME    STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM— ALMOST  ANYONE  CAN 
learn  it  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2- 
eent  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A. 
Smith,  Room  D71,  S23  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  III., 
U.S.A.  (tfe) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  DE  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THE  ROYAL 
road  to  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Thorough  mail  courses.  Students  everywhere. 
Highest  references.  Academle  De  Brlsay,  Ot- 
tawa. (3-15) 

FARM8   WANTED. 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  cash  price  and 
l»s'  riptlon..     D.    F.    Bush,    Minneapolis.    Minn. 

(6) 

FARMS    FOR    SALE. 

FLORIDA  FARM— 5  ACRES  SOLID  BLACK 
muck.  Near  city.  Tropical  climate,  easy  terms. 
George  Wallace,  W.  Palm  Beach,  Florida.     (4) 

NAMES    WANTED. 

WANTED— NAMES  OF  FORD  OWNERS. 
We  pay  $5.00  per  100.  Send  25  cents  for  eon- 
blanks,  particulars,  instructions  and 
outfit.  Universal  Syndicate,  1123  13th  Avenue, 
Mollne.    Ill  (3-16) 
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Prune   Sauce. 

Wash  well  cooked  prunes  through  a  fine 
sieve.  To  each  cup  of  pulp,  add  two  table- 
spoons of  sugar,  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice. 

RHUBARB   IN    VARIOUS   WAYS. 

Rhubarb,  coming  into  season  in  the 
early  spring,  just  as  apples  go  out,  and 
before  other  fruits  come  in,  is  eagerly 
welcomed.  It  is  the  basis  of  many  good 
things.  As  it  possesses  the  quality  of 
imbibing  the  flavor  of  anything  it  is 
cooked  with,  and  imparting  its  own  flavor 
to  a  very  slight  degree,  it  is  most  useful 
for  mixing  with  more  highly  flavored 
fruits,  for  pies  and  puddings,  of  different 
kinds.  Its  own  tart,  fresh  flavor  makes  it 
particularly  grateful  at  this  time  of  year, 
while  the  acids  it  contains  give  it  a  cer- 
tain tonic  value  as  well,  and  it  cannot  be 
used  too  freely.  Just  now  when  the  win- 
ter supply  of  preserves  is  so  rapidly  van- 
ishing, the  fresh  rhubarb  is  invaluable 
for  use  as  sauce,  marmalade,  or  for  pies, 
puddings,  and  short-cakes. 

Orange  and    Rhubarb   Marmalade. 

8  oranges. 

5    pounds    rhubarb. 

4  pounds  sugar. 

Remove  the  peel  In  quarters  from  the 
oranges,  and  cut  in  thin  strips,  as  for  orange 
marmalade.  Divide  oranges  into  sections,  and 
remove  seeds  and  tough  white  skin.  Put  into 
a  preserving  kettle,  with  the  rhubarb,  skim- 
med, and  cut  in  half-inch  pieces.  Heat  to 
boiling  point,  and  boil  30  minutes;  then  add 
the  sugar  and  cut  rind.,  Cook  slowly  for 
two    hours,   and    turn    into    glasses. 

Spiced   Rhubarb. 

5  pounds    rhubarb. 
5  pounds  sugar. 

1   tablespoon   each    of   cloves   and   cinnamon. 

y%  teaspoon  each  of  nutmeg  and  allspice. 

Peel  and  slice  the  rhubarb  and  sprinkle 
2  pounds  of  the  sugar  over  it.  Let  stand 
until    morning.      Add    the    rest    of    the   sugar, 


and    the    spices,    and    boll    until    rhubarb    U 
tender.     Skim   out   the   rhubarb,   and   let  the 
syrup    boll    until    It    Is    rather    thick.      Return 
rhubarb,    let    boll    up    once,    and    seal. 
Rhubarb   Jam. 
1  lb.  rhubarb. 

1  lb.    sugar. 
Rind  of  «i  lemon. 

Peel    rhubarb,    and    slice    in    %-lnch    pieces. 
Put   into    kettle  with   sugar,   and   lemon   rind 
minced    finely,    boll    until    rhubarb   is   tender, 
and  seal. 
Canned    Rhubarb. 

To  keep  fresh  rhubarb  for  winter  use,  wash 
it,  and  cut  into  half-Inch  pieces,  as  though 
for  stewing,  being  careful  to  remove  all 
strings.  Then  pack  it  Into  jars,  filling  them 
to  the  top,  and  set  under  cold  water  tap.  Let 
the  water  run  for  twenty  minutes,  and  be 
sure  that  the  jars  will  hold  no  more,  before 
sealing.  Seal  tightly,  and  store  in  a  cool, 
dark  place.  Rhubarb  canned  in  this  manner 
will  keep  for  a  year. 
Rhubarb   Sberbet. 

Cut  small  1  cupful  of  young  rhubarb,  and 
boil  in  a  quart  of  water  for  twenty  minutes. 
strain  the  liquid  through  a  muslin  cloth,  and 
sweeten  with  six  large  lumps  of  sugar,  which 
have  been  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a  lemon 
until  the  juice  is  extracted.  Stir  sberbet 
until  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  serve  very  cold 
This  makes  one  quart  of  sherbet. 
Rhubarb  Fritters. 

Peel  6  stalks  of  rhubarb,  and  cut  in  half- 
inch  pieces.     Make  a   batter  of  the  following: 

2  cups  flour. 

1  cup  water. 

2  cups    milk. 

2  eggs,  well  beaten. 

Pinch   salt. 

Add  the  rhubarb  to  this  mixture.  Put  a 
large  tabespoonful  of  lard  into  a  thick  bot- 
tomed frying  pan,  and  when  boiling  hot,  put 
in  the  batter  by  spoonfuls,  keeping  each 
spoonful  separate.  Flatten  balls  a  little  on 
top,  and  when  one  side  is  brightly  browned, 
turn.  When  done,  drain,  and  serve  on  a  hot 
dish  with  a  little  piece  of  butter,  a  gratinf 
of  nutmeg  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  over 
each. 
Rhubarb   Soup. 

Take  6  stalks  of  fine  young  rhubarb,  and 
cut  into  short  lengths.  Add  to  1  quart  good 
beef  stock,  with  a  small  onion,  2  thin  slices 
of  bread*  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Let 
boil,  remove  scum  as  it  rises,  and  let  soup 
simmer  until  the  rhubarb  is  tender.  Strain, 
and   serve  with   toast   strips. 


Acre  Profit  Competitions 

By  C.  F.  BAILEY, 

Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Toronto 


FOR  the  past  two  years  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  con- 
ducted profit  competitions  open  to 
farmers'  sons  who  have  taken  the  course 
in  agriculture  under  the  direction  of  the 
district  representative  in  their  respective 
counties.  If  the  interest  taken  in  these 
competitions  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  entries,  the  results  are  very  en- 
couraging. Last  year  there  were  two  hun- 
dred entries  in  the  Acre  Profit  and  eighty- 
five  entries  in  the  Feeding  Hogs  for  Profit 
Competitions.  This  represents  compe- 
titions in  thirty-two  counties  and  districts. 
The  prize  offered  to  the  boy  in  each  county 
showing  the  greatest  net  profit  consisted 
of  a  two-weeks'  course  in  livestock  and 
seed  judging  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  railway  transportation  and  board 
being  paid  by  the  department.  Sixty-eight 
of  Ontario's  brightest  young  farmers,  all 
winners  in  profit  competitions  conducted 
by  the  department,  were  among  those  who 
took  the  course  in  livestock  and  seed  judg- 
ing at  Guelph  in  January. 

The  effect  of  these  competitions  will  un- 
doubtedly be  far  reaching  and  should  be 


valued  from  two  standpoints:  first,  the 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  grow- 
ing the  crop  and  keeping  actual  records  of 
cost  of  production ;  second,  the  advantage 
of  receiving  special  instruction  at  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College.  The  value  of 
this  two-weeks'  course  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  can  be  easily  seen. 
The  boys  receive  instruction  from  recog- 
nized livestock  and  field-crop  experts 
They  are  afforded  an  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing first-class  animals  for  purposes  of 
studying  type  and  breed  characteristics; 
they  have  special  opportunities  in  grain 
judging  and  the  studying  of  various  weed 
pests  and  plant  diseases;  they  have,  in 
addition  to  the  lectures  themselves,  the 
added  advantage  of  meeting  with  young 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  province, 
which  will  naturally  tend  to  give  these 
young  men  a  broader  outlook  upon  the 
agriculture  of  Ontario;  and  perhaps  more 
important  still  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Agri- 
cultural College  and  seeing  what  an  im 
portant  factor  the  institution  is  to  thf 
farmers  of  the  province. 
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But  while  the  two-weeks'  course  at  the 
Intario  Agricultural  College  is  a  very 
tting  climax  to  the  competitions,  it  must 
3  remembered  that  only  the  winners  in 
^ch  competition  are  enabled  to  partici- 
ate.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the 
lief  value  of  the  competition  is  derived 
,-oni  the  actual  growing  of  the  crop  or  the 
ire  and  feeding  of  the  animals  as  the 
ise  may  be,  in  which  all  contestants  must 
ecessarily  take  part. 
In  competitions  of  this  kind  where  the 
uestion  ox  profit  is  paramount,  the  con- 
stant is  at  once  confronted  by  the  prob- 
■m  of  economic  production  which  involves 
lany  things  hitherto  unappreciated  by 
le  average  young  farmer.  In  the  case  of 
le  Acre  Profit  Competition,  the  competi- 
ir  must  first  of  all  consider  the  location, 
»il,  variety,  preparation  of  the  seed  bed, 
iltivation,  and  treatment  for  insect  pests 
rid  plant  diseases.  These  all  require  care- 
ll  study  and  close  attention,  and  the 
^nefit  derived  from  this  alone  is  in  itself 
nportant.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  ex- 
srience  gained  through  keeping  actual 
»cords  of  cost  of  production,  a  practice 
hich  is  too  seldom  carried  out  by 
timers.  Similarly  in  the  Feeding  Hogs 
>r  Profit  Competition,  the  boys  are  given 
i  opportunity  of  selecting  desirable  types 
hogs  and  developing  their  skill  in  eco- 
>mic  pork  production,  details  of  which 
mnot,  for  lack  of  space,  be  entered  into 
the  present  time.  So  that  while  it 
lould  always  be  the  aim  of  each  com- 
ititor  to  avail  himself  of  the  prize  offered 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  yet 
ter  all  the  mere  carrying  out  of  the  rules 
werning  the  competition  will  in  itself 
ive  an  effect  more  than  worth  the  effort. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul- 
re  has  announced  for  1915,  competitions 
feeding  hogs  for  profit,  acre  profit,  and 
by  beef. 


praying  Saves  $1.25  per  Tree 

The  following  figures  learned  by  experi- 
jnt  in  Nebraska  are  interesting  to  fruit 
owers.  The  average  annual  yield  is 
timated  on  a  basis  of  fifty  trees  to  the 
re.  An  experiment  was  made  to  find  out 
tual  value  of  spraying. 


SPRAYED  TREES. 


Marketable  fruit 220  bu. 

<»lls  and  windfalls 55  bu. 


$114.40 
3.30 


275  bu.     $117.70 

UNSPRAYEI)  TREES. 

hrketable  fruit 90  bu.       $36.90 

<|lls  and  windfalls 85  bu.  4.25 

175  bu.       $41.15 

SUMMARY. 

Ifference    between    sprayed    and 

tmsprayed  trees $76 .  55 

erage  cost  of  spraying 12.00 


erage   net   gain    per    acre    (50 

;rees)  from  spraying $64.55 


International  Harvester  Wagons 


MEN  who  build  wagons  of  first  grade  quality, 
throughout,  work  for  a  reputation.  To 
many  buyers  all  wagons  look  alike,  nor  is  it 
possible  even  for  an  expert  always  to  pick  the  better  wagon 
of  the  two  after  a  wagon  is  put  together  and  painted. 

This  is  why  a  good  reputation  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  a  wagon. 
Their  good  reputation  practically  assures  the  buyer  that  he  will 
get  his  money's  worth  in  a  Petrolia  or  Chatham  wagon. 

In  order  to  keep  the  reputation  of  the  Petrolia  and  Chatham 
wagons  up  to  the  point  where  it  belongs,  all  wood  used  is 
carefully  selected,  and  then  air-dried  under  cover.  The  lumber 
dries  for  at  least  two  years,  most  of  it  three  years,  some  of  it 
— particularly  the  pieces  for  the  hubs,  which  receive  special 
attention — even  longer.  Air-drying  produces 
tough  wagon  lumber  because  the  sap  dries 
naturally  with  the  wood  and  binds  its  fibres 
together.  It  is  this  right  drying  of  good  wood 
which  gives  Petrolia  and  Chatham  wagons 
the  qualities  necessary  to  live  up  to  their  repu- 
tation. 

I  H  C  local  agents  can  furnish  you  with 
catalogues  giving  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  about  these  wagons.  If  you  had 
rather  get  it  direct  from  us,  drop  a  card  to  the 
nearest  branch  house. 


in 
Canada 


International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

BRANCH  HOUSES 
At  Brandon.  Calgary,  Edmonton.  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal. 
N.  Battleford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 


Build  Now 


Building  Material  is  Down  in  Price 

Now  is  your  opportunity,  Mister  Farmer,  to  build  right— with  the 
price  of  your  own  products  soaring  upwards  and  building  material 
down,  you  can  have  the  home  you've  dreamed  about. 

You  will  need  a  good  brick — durable;  damp-proof;  non-crumbling; 
clean-cut;  hard — that's 

MILTON  BRICK 

The  brick  of  quality  made  from  shale,  Milton  Brick  built  homes  have 
a  distinct  appearance.    A  variety  of  shades — -Reds,  Buffs,  Fire  Flashes. 

Write  us  for  free  samples,  prices  and  particulars 

Milton  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Limited 

Milton,  Ontario 
Toronto  Office  -  50  Adelaide  Street  West 
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deal 

True  to  Its  Name 

It  is  actually  the  IDEAL  Fence,  ideal 
in  every  way.  Every  wire— line  wires,  the 
uprights  and  the  locks  are  hard,  springy, 
full-gauge  No.  9  heavily  and  evenly  gal- 
vanized. Every  lock  is  on,  and  every 
roll  goes  up  straight  and  true— no  long 
wires  to  make  the  Fence  sag,  and  no 
short  wires  to  take  up  all  the  strain  and 
then  break.  The  spacing  between  the 
uprights  is  accurate  and  exactly  as  our 
catalogue  states. 

Rod  for  rod  Ideal  Fence  weighs  heavier 
than  others.  Extra  weight  means  extra 
Strength,  extra  life  and  extra  value.  Do 
not  forget  this  when  you  buy  Fence,  and 
do  not  forget  that  our  catalogue  No.  9 
contains  valuable  information  and  tens 
all  about  Ideal  Fence  and  Gates  and 
Ideal  Fence  Posts.  It  only  costs  you  a 
postal  card — Write  for  it  to-day. 

The  McGregor  Banwell  Fence  Co.,  Limited 
Walkerville,  Ont.  19 

ence 


SYNOPSIS   OF  CANADIAN  NORTH-WEST 
LAND  REGULATIONS 

THE  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  18  years  old,  may  home- 
stead a  quarter-section  of  available  Dominion  land  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.  Applicant  must  appear  in  person  at  the 
Dominion  Lands  Agency  or  Sub- Agency  for  the  District.  Entry  by  proxy 
may  be  made  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Agency  (but  not  Sub- Agency) 
•n  certain  conditions. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  each 
of  three  years.  A  homesteader  may  live  within  nine  miles  of  his  home- 
stead on  a  farm  of  at  least  80  acres,  on  certain  conditions.  A  habitable 
house  is  required  except  where  residence  is  performed  in  the  vicinity. 

In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing  may  pre-empt  a 
quarter-section  alongside  his  homestead.    Price  $3.00  per  acre. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  in  each  of  three  years  after  earning 
homestead  patent;  also  50  acres  extra  cultivation.  Pre-emption  patent 
may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  homestead  patent,  on  certain  conditions. 

A  settler  who  has  exhausted  his  homestead  right  may  take  a  purchased 
homestead  in  certain  districts.  Price  $3.00  per  acre.  Duties — Must  reside 
gdx  months  in  each  of  three  years,  cultivate  50  acres  and  erect  a  house 
worth  $300. 

The  area  of  cultivation  is  subject  to  reduction  in  case  of  rough,  scrubby 
or  stony  land.  Live  stock  may  be  substituted  for  cultivation  under  certain 
conditions.  w  W  CORY,  C.M.G., 

Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

N.B. — Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid 
for.— 64388. 


Doing  the   Spade 
Work 

Continued  from  Page  26. 

head?,  however,  were  large  and  compa 
the  leaves  broad  and  the  general  aspect 
the  plant  denoted  stoutness  and  vigor, 
ripened  more  than  two  weeks  later  th 
Prelude  but  ripened  fully  as  hard,  it 
tured  a  much  plumper  berry  and  mc 
than  doubled  its  yield,  even  allowing  i 
the  greater  loss  of  Prelude  in  the  fie 
The  Marquis  kernel  is  so  tightly  enclos 
in  its  chaff  as  to  be  almost  proof  agaii 
wind-shattering  or  flailing  either,  as 
later  learned  to  our  cost.  Not  a  trace 
smut  was  discovered  among  this  varie 
whereas  in  the  Prelude  there  was  quitt 
sprinkling.  Immunity  from  smut  is  ( 
general  report  upon  Marquis  in  Grar 
Prairie.  It  is  an  important  point,  for  b 
smut  is  the  bete  noir  of  our  wheat  grc 
ers.  All  who  have  tried  Marquis  h< 
testify  to  its  freedom  from  smut  and  a 
to  its  superb  milling  quality.  Even  w 
our  local  short-milling  systems  it  mal 
a  strong  white  flour.  Its  only  drawbt 
is  the  harsh  head,  being  more  unpleasc 
to  handle  than  most  bearded  sorts.  I  far 
no  one  would  care  to  stook  much  of 
without  gloves. 

VARIETIES  FOR  THE  EXTREME  NORTH 

The  Daubeney  oat  and  Prelude  whi 
strike  me  as  promising  cereals  for  cu 
vation  on  the  northernmost  fringe  of  ( 
grain  belt.  The  Prelude  wheat  gav< 
poorer  account  of  itself  than  would  oi 
narily  have  been  the  case.  Threshed 
proper  time,  it  would  probably  have  m; 
twenty  bushels  per  acre  and  would  in  m 
seasons  do  better  on  the  same  land.  1 
Daubeney  oat  is  an  unprepossess 
sample  but  its  hull  is  thin  and  the  feed 
value  much  higher  than  its  appeara 
would  indicate.  A  variety  that  will  m: 
seventy  bushels  of  dead-ripe  grain  in 
days  in  this  latitude  in  an  unusually  sli 
growing  season  is  not  to  be  despi.- 
Ligowo  promises  still  better  for  our 
cality,  but  it  is  questionable  whethei 
will  surpass  Regenerated  Abundance 
der  the  same  conditions. 

The  peas  had  not  a  fair  chance.    T 
were   purposely  sown   late    (going  u] 
Eastern   experience)    were  but  indifi 
ently  covered  by  the  disk,  and  dry  weat 
delayed  their  germination.     I  am  sa  - 
fled  that  had  they  been  drilled  in  at  I 
same  time  as  the  other  grains  they  wc  i 
have  produced  a  good  yield  of  ripe  p> 
As  it  was,  they  matured  perhaps  til 
pecks  of  fairly  hard  seed  and  the  h  J 
enjoyed  the  remainder.     Though  a  t 
stand,   they   attained   a   good  length  I 
straw  and  their  podding  was  wonder.. 
This  should  become  famous  as  a  legie 
country.    Wild  vetch  and  peavine  flow  I 
on  every  hand,  especially  where  shelte  jj 
as  in  burnt-over  scrub.    I  propose  to  w  k 
into  peas,  sowing  them  mixed  with 
as  a  green-feed  crop.    They  ought  to  m  e 
us  an  excellent  combination. 

TESTS  WITH  FORAGE  CROPS. 

Red     clover,     timothy,     brome    g' 
Grimm  alfalfa  and  two  varieties  of  tui 
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iinple.  Reliable.  Easily  cleaned.  Cannot  injure 
le  cow.  Works  on  Nature's  own  principle, 
[and  power  or  electric.  Price  of  hand  power 
mchine  (2  units)— $85. 
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seed  were  supplied.  Lacking  a  suitably 
situated  piece  of  clean  land  on  which  to 
sow  them,  I  endeavored  to  prepare  a  strip 
of  fallow  tha,t  was  foul  with  lamb's  quar- 
ter, our  most  prolific  weed.  I  only  suc- 
ceeded by  this  means  in  running  past 
the  rainy  season  into  the  dry  windy  period 
of  midsummer,  which  gave  the  seeds  a 

I  very  poor  chance  to  start.  Not  so  the 
weeds,  which  covered  the  earth  and  had 
to  be  clipped  with  the  mower.  By  autumn 
the  redclover  and  timothy  had  made  a 
small,  thin  but  very  healthy  showing  and 

:  we  shall  see  what  a  dressing  of  coarse 
manure  may  do  towards  bringing  them 
through.  The  Grimm  alfalfa,  sown  in 
July  in  drills  in  the  garden  and  cultivated, 
came  on  nicely  and  attained  a  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS. 

The  experimental  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  committed  to  the  soil  early  in  May 
lay  dormant  until  the  June  rains  and 
then  the  lamb's  quarter  almost  beat  us 
out.  We  finally  put  the  weeds  under  but 
very  few  of  the  garden  experiments 
amounted  to  anything.  Our  best  vege- 
tables were  produced  from  a  later  sow- 
ing of  commercial  seed.  It  was  an  off 
year  for  vegetables  in  Grande  Prairie — 
much  more  so  than  for  other  crops.  As  a 
rule  they  flourish  exceedingly  well  and 
attain  a  sweetness  of  flavor  and  tender- 
ness of  texture  unknown  to  Easterners. 
This  past  year  the  exact  reverse  was  the 
case,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  slowness  of 
growth.  Some  of  the  turnips  were  so 
fibrous  that  when  cooked  it  is  almost  dan- 
gerous to  eat  them  on  account  of  the 
woody  splinters  one  bites  upon  now  and 
then.  (This  statement,  while  slightly  ex- 
aggerated for  effect,  is  not  so  much  of  an 
exaggeration  as  might  be,  at  first  blush, 
supposed.)  Our  best  vegetable  was  gar- 
den peas  though  we  also  had  a  supply  of 
radish,  lettuce,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips, 
salsify  and  would  have  had  cabbage  had  ! 
not  the  range  stock  which  broke  in  one 
night  seen  fit  to  eat  them  before  they 
were  sufficiently  headed  to  suit  a  fastidi- 
ous human  taste.  I  must  add  that  we  had 
Early  Malcolm  sweet  corn  18  inches  high 
with  a  cob  on  one  stalk,  and  hope  next 
year  under  more  favorable  soil  conditions 
to  double  that.  Our  nights  are  too  cool, 
however,  to  do  very  much  with  corn.  Suc- 
cessful gardening  in  this  locality  of  dry 
Mays  demands  autumn  preparation  of  the 
land  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  drying  out 
the  seed  bed  by  spring  disking  as  was 
necessary  in  my  case  last  year.  Except 
with  carrots  and  a  few  vegetables  of  that 
class,  early  planting  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage.  Settlers  of  more  ex- 
perience than  myself  state  that  they  have 
usually  had  best  results  from  their  third 
sowings  of  vegetable  seeds.  Manuring 
tells,  too. 

I  am  through  for  the  present  with  culti- 
vated flowers,  other  than  house  plants. 
All  summer  long  the  prairie  is  a  natural 
flower  garden  of  incomparable  beauty  in 
its  constant  succession  of  massed-bed 
effects.  What  could  surpass  the  delicacy 
of  our  billions  of  bluebells  or  the  fragrant 
glory  of  our  league-wide  beds  of  roses? 
What  we  really  do  need  are  hardy  trees, 
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applied.  This  is  no  (ake,  but  a  genuine  offer.  For  (nil 
particulars,  apply  to  "Druggist,"  550  Concession  St,  Hamilton, 
Ont. 
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Thousands  who  were  formerly 
deaf,  now  hear  distinctly  every 
sound  —  whispers  even  do  not 
escape  them.  Their  lifeof  loneli- 
ness has  ended  and  all  is  now  joy 
and  sunshine.  The  impaired  or 
lacking  portions  of  their  ear 
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shrubs  and  fruits,  for  judging  from  the 
wild  products,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  cranberries,  currants  and 
saskatoons  should  all  do  well  and  who 
knows  but  that  we  may  yet  grow  apples? 
Indeed  we  already  have  an  "Apple  belt," 
but  it  is  so  designated,  alas,  not  from  its 
products  but  after  a  settler  of  that  name. 


The  Hill  and  the 

Valley 

Continued  from  Page  21. 

child  of  six,  under  the  pines.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  fine  patience  and  serenity  in  her 
face  that  told  her  tale  of  years.  Youth 
can  never  acquire  it. 

Her  eyes  brightened  when  she  saw  the 
mayflowers  he  carried.  She  came  and  took 
them  from  him  and  her  hands  touched 
his,  sending  a  little  thrill  of  joy  through 
him. 

"How  lovely  they  are!  And  the  first 
I  have  seen  this  spring.  You  always 
bring  me  the  first,  don't  you,  Jeff?  Do 
you  remember  the  first  day  we  spent  pick- 
ing mayflowers  together?" 

Jeff  smiled.  Could  he  forget?  But 
something  held  him  back  from  speech. 

Sara  put  the  flowers  in  a  vase  on  the 
table,  but  slipped  one  starry  pink  clutser 
into  the  lace  on  her  breast.  She  came  and 
sat  down  beside  Jeffrey;  he  saw  that  her 
beautiful  eyes  had  been  weeping,  and  that 
there  were  lines  of  pain  around  her  lips. 
Some  impulse  that  would  not  be  denied 
made  him  lean  over  and  take  her  hand. 
She  left  it  unresistingly  in  his  clasp. 

"I  am  very  lonely  now,  Jeff,"  she  said 
sadly.  "Father  has  gone.  I  have  no 
friends  left." 

"You  have  me,"  said  Jeffrey  quietly. 

"Yes.  I  shouldn't  have  said  that.  You 
are  my  friend,  I  know,  Jeff.  But,  but — I 
must  leave  Pinehurst,  you  know." 

"I  learned  that  to-night  for  the  first 
time,"  he  answered. 

"Did  you  ever  come  to  a  place  where 
everything  seemed  ended  —  where  it 
seemed  that  there  was  nothing  —  simply 
nothing  —  left,  Jeff?"  she  said,  wistfully. 
"But,  no,  it  couldn't  seem  so  to  a  man. 
Only  a  woman  could  fully  understand 
what  I  mean.  That  is  how  I  feel  now. 
While  I  had  father  to  live  for  it  wasn't  so 
hard.  But  now  there  is  nothing.  And  I 
must  go  away." 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  muttered 
Jeffrey,  miserably.  He  knew  now  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  coming  to-night; 
he  could  not  help  her.  His  own  pain  had 
unmanned  him.  Presently  he  would  say 
something  foolish  or  selfish  in  spite  of 
himself. 

Sara  turned  her  eyes  on  him. 

"There  is  nothing  anybody  can  do, 
Jeff,"  she  said  piteously.  Her  eyes,  those 
clear,  child-eyes,  filled  with  tears.  "I  shall 
be  braver — stronger — after  a  while.  But 
just  now  I  have  no  strength  left.  I  feel 
like  a  lost,  helpless  child.    Oh,  Jeff!" 

She  put  her  slender  hands  over  her  face 
and  sobbed.  Every  sob  cut  Jeffrey  to  the 
heart. 
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"Don't — don't,  Sara,"  he  said  huskily, 
can't  bear  to  see  you  suffer  so.  I'd  die 
|p  you  if  it  would  do  you  any  good.  I 
|re  you — I  love  you!  I  never  meant  to 
1 1  you  so,  but  it  is  the  truth.  I  oughtn't 
i  tell  you  now.  Don't  think  that  I'm  try- 
i  j  to  take  any  advantage  of  your  loneli- 
i  ss  and  sorrow.  I  know — I  have  always 
own — that  you  are  far  above  me.  But 
at  couldn't  prevent  my  loving  you — just 
imbly  loving  you,  asking  nothing  else. 
>u  may  be  angry  with  my  presumption, 
it  I  can't  help  telling  you  that  I  love 
<u.  That's  all.  I  just  want  you  to  know 
ii 

Sara  had  turned  away  her  head.  Jef- 
ey  was  overcome  with  contrition.  Ah, 
!  had  no  business  to  speak  so — he  had 
•oiled  the  devotion  of  years.  Who  was 
>  that  he  should  have  dared  to  love  her? 
lence  alone  had  justified  his  love,  and 
>w  he  had  lost  that  justification.  She 
ould  despise  him.  He  had  forfeited  her 
iendship,  for  ever. 

i"Are  you  angry,  Sara?"  he  questioned 
idly,  after  a  silence. 

"I  think  I  am,"  said  Sara.  She  kept  her 
ately  head  averted.  "If — if  you  have 
ved  me,  Jeff,  why  did  you  never  tell  me 
i  before?" 

"How  could  I  dare?"  he  said  gravely. 
[  knew  I  could  never  win  you — that  I  had 
}  right  to  dream  of  you  so.  Oh,  Sara, 
)n't  be  angry!    My  love  has  been  rever- 

lt  and  humble.    I  have  asked  nothing. 

ask  nothing  now,  but  your  friendship. 

on't  take  that  from  me,  Sara.    Don't  be 

igry  with  me." 

"I  am  angry,"  repeated  Sara,  "and  I 
link  I  have  a  right  to  be." 

"Perhaps  so,"  he  said  simply,  "but  not 
tecause  I  have  loved  you.  Such  love  as 
[ine  ought  to  anger  no  woman,  Sara.  But 
bu  have  a  right  to  be  angry  with  me  for 
Resuming  to  put  it  into  words.  I  should 
pt  have  done  so — but  I  could  not  help  it. 
\  rushed  to  my  lips  in  spite  of  me.  For- 
ive  me." 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  can  forgive  you 
>r  not  telling  me  before,"  said  Sara 
*adily.  "That  is  what  I  have  to  forgive 
-not  your  speaking  at  last,  even  if  it  was 
ragged  from  you  against  your  will.  Did 
au  think  I  would  make  you  such  a  very 
oor  wife,  Jeff,  that  you  would  not  ask 
ie  to  marry  you?" 

"Sara!"  he  said,  aghast.  "I_I— you 
ere  as  far  above  me  as  a  star  in  the  sky 
-I  never  dreamed — I  never  hoped — " 

"That  I  could  care  for  you?"  said  Sara, 
>oking  round  at  last.  "Then  you  were 
lore  modest  than  a  man  ought  to  be, 
eff.  I  did  not  know  that  you  loved  me,  or 

should  have  found  some  way  to  make 
ou  speak  out  long  ago.  I  should  not  have 
!t  you  waste  all  these  years.  I've  loved 
ou—ever  since  we  picked  mayfiowers  on 
iie  hill,  I  think — ever  since  I  came  home 
rom  school  I  know.  I  never  cared  for 
nyone  else— although  I  tried  to,  when  I 
hought  you  didn't  care  for  me.  It  mat- 
ered  nothing  to  me  that  the  world  may 
ave  thought  there  was  some  social  dif- 
erence  between  us.  There,  Jeff,  you  can- 
ot  accuse  me  of  not  making  my  meaning 
lain." 


Depend  on  the  Condition  of  Your  Hens 

Poultry  Profits  increase  as  fast  as  the  care  of  poultry  is  better  understood. 
Health  is  known  to  be  the  prime  requisite  for  successful  layers  and  broilers. 
Eoup,  Diarrhoea,  Scaly  Leg,  Cholera,   Gapes,  Pip,  etc.,  are  cured  by  using 
a  little  ZENOLETTM  according  to  directions.     A  single  quart  will  rid  100 
hens   of   lice,    mites    and    fleas.     You    can   use    ZENOLETTM   to    clean   and 
disinfect  the  nests,  incubators  and  brooders — to  kiU  vermin  and  all  bugs  , 
and  germs  about  the  roosts   and  hen  houses;   to  dip  eggs  to  hatch  as  well 
as   for  incubator   moisture.      Perfect   sanitation   INSURES   YOTJ   greater   egg 
production,  greater  hatching  returns,  and  more  live,  healthy  chicks.     Poultrymen 
call  ZENOLETTM  the  "Health  and  Profit  Maker."    Try  it  yourself. 


'OR  POULTRY. 


MADE  IN  CANADA. 
If  you  KEEP  HENS,  you  should  KEEP  ZENOLETTM. 
Ask  your  dealer  first,  or  we  will  send  direct,  express 
prepaid,  one  tin,  enough  for  80  gallons  of  "dip" 
for  $1.50.;  5  gallons,  enough  for  400  gallons  of  "dip," 
freight  prepaid,  price  $6.25;  or  a  trial  tin,  enough  for 
5  gallons  of   "dip"    for  25c. 

P|%PP     POULTPY    LIFE    INSURANCE    POLICY,    IF 
r  K  h  I"      YOU       MENTION     SEEING     OUR      ADVER- 
ILL     TISEMENT  IN  THIS  PAPER. 


^f      ~V  Used 

^rby  all  Canadian 
Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experimental 
Farms  andas  a  disin- 
fectantat theLivestock 
Shows,        They  know 

what's  best;  it  is  -wise 
to  use  their  methods. 
Don  t  waste  time  and 
money  in  home-made 

■mixtures  whensfan- 
W^ari  remedies 
^^^^are     cheaper. 


This  is  the  Biff  Pack* 

affe    of   Zenoleum 

UoeKitler  Powder 

for  '15  cents. 


ZENNER    DISINFECTANT    GO. 

311   SANDWICH  ST.  EAST.  WINDSOR,  ONT. 


BRUCE'S  SEEDS 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 


(Prices  Prepaid) 

Bruce's  Collection  Floral  Gems,  1  pkt.  each  6  varieties, 

Fine  Annuals,  each  separate,  many  colors,  for  25c. 
Bruce's  Peerless   Collection  Tall  Nasturtiums,   1   pkt.   each   of   6 

finest  varieties,  separate  colors,  for  25c. 
Bruce's  Royal  Nosegay  Collection  Sweet  Peas,  1  pkt.  each  6  superb 

sorts;  separate  colors,  for  25c. 
Bruce's  Peerless  Collection  Dwarf  Nasturtiums,  1  pkt.  each  of  6  finest 

sorts,  separate  colors,  for  25c. 
Bruce's  Empire  Collection  Asters,   1  pkt.  each  of  4  magnificent  varieties,  separate,  all 

colors,  for  25c. 
Bruce's  "A"  Vegetable  Collection,  6  pkts.  different  varieties,  our  selection,  for  25c. 
Bruce's  "B"  Vegetable  Collection,  12  pkts.  different  varieties,  our  selection,  for  50c. 
Bruce's  "C"  Vegetable  Collection,  11  pkts.  different  varieties  and  %-lb.  each,  Beans, 

Corn  and  Peas,  our  selection,  for  75c. 

rppp    Our    handsomely    illustrated    U2-page    catalogue   of   Vegetable,    Farm   and    Flower  Seeds, 
rixCiC*    Plants,     Bulbs,     Poultry    Supplies,    Garden    Implements,    etc.,    for    1915.      Send    for    it. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Limited,  E^!fi3&.l*,± 


ffake  Poultry  Pac 


F8  sizes— prices  $12  and  up.     Cyphers  Comnany 
■reputation  and  guarantee  back  of 
I  every  machine.    Let  us  send  first* 
I  edition,  148  pages,  1915    Cyphers* 
1  book  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping" 
^Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  DepL 

Htfine  Office  and  Factory  i 

^BufffalOjNjr^^^^kj 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  ON 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1915  has  orer  200  pages  with 
many  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells 
all  about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  dis- 
eases and  remedies.  All  about  incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia   of    chickendom.      You    need    it.     Only    15c. 

C.C.  SHOEMAKER.  Box   1 126.Freeport.IU 


Planet  Jr. 

Seeder:Harrow 


Planet  Jr  tools  are  the  greatest 
time-,  labor-,  ami  money-savers 
ever  invented  For  the  farm  and  gar- 
den. They  pay  lor  themselves  in 
a  single  season  in  bigger  better 
^crops,  and  last  a  lifetime. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Flanet  Jr  Com- 
bined Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double 
Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator 
and 


A  splendid  combi- 
nation for  the  family 
garden,  onion  crower,  or  largf  gardener. 
Is  a  perfect  seeder,  and  combined  double 
and  single  wheel-hoe.  Unbreakable  steel 
frame.  Capacity — 
2  acres  a  day. 

Planet  Jr  12-tooth 
Harrow,  Cultiva- 
tor, and 

Pulverizer 


Stronger,  steadier  In  action,  pnri  cultivates  mori* 
thoroughly  tlmn  any other  harrow  ma«h*  Non-clogging 
Meel  wheel  Invaluable  v>  the  market-gardener, 
trucker,  l  >bacco  (.t  uuaU-froit  grower. 

72-pagc  Catalog  ( i"8  Illustrations)  free 

Describee    M    t.»'ls  lurllldlllg  Seders,   Wheel   Hc.cs 

Horse  H.-es.  Harrows,  Orcliard-and  Beet-Cultivators. 

Write  postal  for  it. 
S  L  ALLEN  &  CO       Box    1202T     Phila  Pa 
Write  for  the  name  of  our  n.  a  rest  agency 


RAISE 
MORE 
DUCKS 


GUNNS 

Limited 
Weit  Toronto 


Send  Poultry  Book 


There  is  money  in 
ducks — and  always  a 
good  market.  Feed 
your  ducks  now,  so  as 
to  get  lots  of  eggs  for 
setting.  Beef  Scrap 
added  to  the  rations  will 
increase  the  egg  yield  and 
pay  for  itself  many  times 
over  in  profits  on  the  young 
ducks      Start  now. 

A  Book  for  Poultry  Keepers 

ZZ  pagcis  of  information  on  feeding, 
housing  and  rearing  poultry.  It  is 
full  of  profit-making  pointers.  A 
KKEK  copy  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
who    mails    the   coupon. 


Shur-Oain 

'beef-  scrap 


GUNNS 

Limited 
West  Toronto 


FA  B  M  E  ETS    MAii  A  Z  1  N  E 

"Sara,"  he  whispered,  wondering,  be- 
wildered, half-afraid  to  believe  this  un- 
believable joy.  "I'm  not  half  worthy  of 
you — but — but — "  he  bent  forward  and 
put  his  arm  around  her,  looking  straight 
into  her  clear,  unshrinking  eyes,  "Sara, 
will  you  be  my  wife?" 

"Yes."  She  said  the  word  clearly  and 
truly.  "And  I  will  think  myself  a  proud 
and  happy  and  honored  woman  to  be  so, 


Jeff.  Oh,  I  don't  shrink  from  telling  you 
the  truth,  you  see.  You  mean  too  much 
to  me  for  me  to  dissemble  it.  I've  hidden 
it  for  eighteen  years  because  I  didn't 
think  you  wanted  to  hear  it,  but  I'll  give 
myself  the  delight  of  saying  it  frankly 
now." 

She  lifted  her  delicate,  high-bred  face, 
fearless  love  shining  in  every  lineament, 
to  his,  and  they  exchanged  their  first  kiss. 


April  With  the  Wife 

Easter  Time  on  the  Farm  with  the  Eggs.     Advice  on  Spring 
Housecleaning  and  the  Garden 


By  GENEVIEVE 


EASTER    EGGS. 


D 


ON'T  worry  when  the  boys  each 
bring  a  peck-measureful  of  hidden 
eggs  to  the  house  on  Easter  morn- 
ing. Search  your  cook-book  and  your 
memory  for  a  variety  of  ways  of  cooking 
and  use  eggs  freely  as  soon  as  the  prices 
begin  to  go  down  a  little.  They  make  the 
best  kind  of  a  meat  substitute  in  the 
spring  diet. 

SPRING   TONICS. 

Don't  bother  mixing  sulphur  and  mo- 
lasses for  the  family  this  spring.  If  you 
don't  know  the  luxury  of  growing  rhubarb 
in  the  cellar,  use  what  you  have  canned; 
there  will  soon  be  more.  Also  keep  in 
mind  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  stewed 
dried  fruits,  prunes  and  figs  and  raisins. 
Eat  apples  raw  between  meals  and  baked 
and  stewed  and  coddled  and  what  not,  at 
meals.  Horseradish,  celery  and  onions  and 
all  the  stored  winter  vegetables  should  be 
used  in  abundance  now.  These  make  bet- 
ter tonics  and  blood  purifiers  and  they 
don't  savor  so  much  of  brimstone. 

THE  SPRING  CLEANING. 

The  spring  cleaning  will  soon  be  here. 
Don't  try  to  do  two  days'  work  in  one. 
You  might  have  to  go  to  bed  the  day  after 
and  you'd  be  no  farther  ahead. 

Try  to  finish  one  room  before  beginning 
another  and  always  have  some  place  in  a 
restful  condition  for  the  evening.  Attack 
the  kitchen  some  time  when  you  know  the 
man  is  going  to  be  away  all  day.  Or  if  he 
knows  when  it's  coming,  possibly  he  will 
arrange  to  work  on  the  back  fifty  acres 
and  take  his  lunch  with  him.  It's  better  to 
let  the  work  hang  on  a  little  longer  and 
take  time  to  keep  the  regular  routin  fairly 
normal,  to  listen  to  the  birds  and  get  out- 
doors for  a  little  while  every  day. 

A  great  deal  of  unnecessary  work  comes 
from  havjng  to  take  care  of  things  in  the 
house  that  are  not  used.  Often  it  pays 
to  give  them  away.  If  you  don't  do  that, 
pack  them  away  in  labeled  boxes  where 
they  will  be  out  of  sight  and  dust  until  you 
want  them. 

Be  careful  in  putting  away  the  furs  and 
flannels.  For  the  latter  an  ordinary  re- 
pellant  like  camphor  balls  will  be  suf- 
ficient protection  from  moths.    The  furs, 


however,  should  be  thoroughly  saturated 
with  bisulphide  fumes  and  the  boxes  in 
which  they  are  put  away  sealed  with 
paper. 

It's  surprising  the  wonders  a  little 
fresh  paint  can  work  in  a  kitchen.  Be- 
sides giving  the  walls  a  thorough  clean- 
ing, the  change  is  a  rest  to  the  eyes  of 
the  woman  who  spends  most  of  her  time 
there. 

If  you  want  to  save  the  upholstery  of 
your  parlor  suite,  or  if  it  is  getting  shabby 
try  making  slip-overs  of  flowered  chintz 
or  art  sateen.  They  give  a  delightfully 
fresh  summery  appearance  to  the  room. 

You  may  find  that  your  muslin  curtains 
have  worn  thin  in  the  washing,  and  that 
they  stretch  so  badly  it  is  difficult  to  iron 
them  straight.  If  you  want  something 
both  durable  and  classy,  when  you  get 
new  curtains  for  the  kitchen,  dining-room 
or  bedrooms  this  spring  try  some  loose 
woven,  unbleached  factory  cotton  with  in- 
sertion made  of  carpet  warp  set  in  about 
three  inches  from  the  edge.  Let  them  just 
reach  the  window  sill  so  the  insertion 
shows  all  around.  They  have  much  the 
appearance  of  scrim,  and  they  last  for- 
ever. 

THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

In  planning  the  kitchen  garden  this 
year  give  some  of  the  less  common  vege- 
tables a  trial.  We  need  to  grow  more 
green  vegetables  and  pot  herbs.  Too  much 
of  our  plant  food  comes  from  grains  and 
roots,  and  these  lack  the  medicinal  quali- 
ties of  the  parts  of  the  plan  that  grow 
above  ground. 

Garden  cresses  make  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  parsley  as  a  green  garnish. 
When  carefully  cared  for,  they  are  milder 
and  more  enticing  than  the  well-known 
water  cress  of  our  brooks.  In  the  winter 
they  may  be  grown  in  boxes  in  a  sunny 
window,  and  if  sheared  half  an  inch  above 
the  earth  the  same  roots  may  be  made  to 
produce  several  cuttings. 

Our  tables  are  almost  as  poorly  sup- 
plied with  pot-herbs  or  greens  as  with 
salad  plants.  Spinach,  beet  tops  and  cab- 
bage are  the  only  ones  that  have  become 
generally  popular. 

Seakale  and  Brussels  sprouts  afford 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  dinner  table 
for  a  period  of  several  months. 
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Asparagus  is  a  spring  delicacy  that 
hould  be  in  every  farm  garden.  It  can 
»e  canned  and  used  for  a  winter  treat  as 

veil. 

Cauliflowers  should  be  grown  in  quan- 
ities  to  use  for  a  vegetable  rather  than  a 
>ickle.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
lavored  and  most  easily  digested  vege- 
ables  known. 


After  the  School  Fair 

^  Story  for  Our  Junior  Readers 
By  CLARA  L.  SAUNDERS 

IN  a  pretty  little  country  town  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  high 
school  had  held  a  very  successful  ex- 
libition  of  fruits,  vegetables,  manual 
raining  work,  sewing,  cookery,  drawing, 
itc.  All  day  and  evening,  sessions  had 
teen  held;  now  all  is  quiet.  A  faint  light 
rom  a  distant  street  lamp  makes  the 
ong  tables  look  ghostly,  with  the  various 
•xhibits  which  have  been  left  to  carry 
way  in  the  morning. 

The  guests  had  departed.  The  master 
lad  carefully  locked  the  door  and  taken 
lis  way  home.  The  old  school-house  was  j 
ilent  and  deserted  after  the  long  day  of 
ioise  and  confusion.  How  quiet  it  seemed 
n  the  dim  light.  Suddenly  a  funny  little 
oice  comes  from  somewhere  in  the  quiet 
oom. 

"Stop  pushing  me.  I  will  be  off  the 
able  soon."  It  is  one  of  the  pansies  which 
s,  indeed,  quite  near  the  edge  of  the 
lower  table. 

"Tut,  tut,"  cries  the  big  fuchsia  ringing 
her  bell  for  order. 

"Keep  close  to  me,"  says  a  tall  aster, 
>ut  the  whispering  does  not  cease  in  spite 
if  the  fuchsia  bell.  All  over  the  room  are 
leard  sleepy  voices. 

"I  think  it  very  strange  that  we  should 
>e  dragged  here  and  packed  so  close  that 
ve  cannot  breathe  properly,  and  then  left 
n  the  dark  in  this  fashion.  I  think  it  too 
nuch,"  cries  a  big  voice.  All  the  flowers 
aise  their  heads  to  listen,  and  discover 
he  speaker  to  be  Miss  Cauliflower. 

"What  do  you  care  if  we  are  left  in  the 
lark?  Anyway  your  head  is  cut  off," 
rossly  answers  the  citron  who  is  plumped 
lown  beside  some  feathery  green  stuff 
vith  which  he  is  not  acquainted. 

Near  by  a  pile  of  sweet  corn  is  shivering 
md  groaning  in  the  cool  night  air.  "Little 
ou  know  of  suffering,"  sighs  the  corn. 
'If  you  had  lost  your  beautiful  green  silk 
hess  as  I  have,  you  might  talk." 

Here  the  apples,  plums  and  pears  be- 
;an  to  whisper  among  themselves. 

"We  are  all  right  at  any  rate.  We  are 
oo  good  to  be  destroyed  by  birds  and 
Doys." 

"Oh,  are  you  really?"  spoke  up  the  corn 
n  a  very  trembly  voice.  "What  about  the 
rip  to  England  or  to  the  West,  that  those 
nen  were  talking  about  to-day?  Do  you 
vnow  that  you  will  be  packed  in  barrels 
io  tightly  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  move 
it  all,  and  the  red  cheeks  that  you  are  so 
)roud  of  will  be  bruised  and  when  you  get 
here  you  will  be  sold  to  be  made  into  vari- 
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Saves  You 
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CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

ALL  BRITISH 


An  efficient, 

durable  and 

high-grade 

machine. 


Simple  in 
Construction 


Easy  to  understand 
and  operate 

Send  for  our  booklet  "F,"  which  explains  how  to  secure  the  best 
results  and  most  profit  from  your  milk  this  year. 

The  Premier  "Perfect"  Silo 

The  best  possible  investment  you  could  make. 


Dormer       window 
handy   for   filling. 
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Threads  extra  long 
and  well  machined. 
Silo  always  tight. 
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Half-inch  galvanized 
steel  cable.  Flexible 
and  very  strong. 


Staves  2  in.  by  6  in. 
Norway  Pine. 


Adjustable  air-tight 
doors,  interchange- 
able. 


The  only  lumber  used — No.  1    Norway  Pine 
Learn  its  many  other  advantages  described  in  Silo  booklet  "M" — on  request  to 

The  Premier   Cream  Separator  Company 

Winnipeg,  Man.  TORONTO,  ONT.  St.  John,  N.  B. 
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International  Harvester 
Oil  Engines— Mogul— Titan 


THE  man  who  buys  an  engine  without  knowing 
engines,  takes  a  chance.  A  better  way  would 
be  to  take  the  I  H  C  oil  engine  —  recognized  as 
standard  in  its  construction;  study  its  every  feature 
closely,  and  use  it  as  a  basis  of  comparison  when  looking 
at  other  engines.  That  is  the  best  way  to  choose  the 
particular  engine  which  will  do  your  work  best. 

1  H  C  oil  engines — Mogul  and  Titan — are  made  in  all  sizes  from 
1  to  50-horse  power  and  in  every  approved  style  —  stationary, 
skidded,  portable,  tank  and  hopper-cooled,  vertical  and  horizontal. 
They  operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene  and  even  lower  grade  oils,  and 
on  gas  or  alcohol. 

When  you  buy  an  I  H  C  engine,  the  engine  is  not  all  you  get  for 
your  money.  Our  service  is  worth  knowing  about.  Get  aquainted 
with  an  I  H  C  engine  at  the  place  of  business  of  the  nearest  agent 
where  they  are  sold.  Ask  him  iof  one  of  our  interesting  catalogues 
or  write  to  us  for  one. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 


Hamilton,  Out. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


London,  Ont. 
Quebec.  P.  Q. 


Montreal,  Que. 
St.  John.  N.  B. 


Just  dip  in  the  brush 
and  apply 

JAMIESON'S  PURE  PREPARED  PAINTS 
AND  VARNISHES  give  value  with  every 
dip  — ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE.  Perma- 
nent satisfaction  because  the  quality  of  Jamieson's 
paints  give  long  service.  They  protect,  preserve 
and  beautify.  Backed  by  an  experience  of  half  a 
century  in  paint  production. 

There  is  economy  in  the  use  of 

Jamieson's  Paints 

Order  from  your  dealer — or  write  us  for  color 
schemes  for  your  spring  painting. 

R.  C.  JAMIESON   &  CO.,  LIMITED 

Montreal  Established  lass  Vancouver 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Company,  Limited 


ous  pies,  sauces  and  puddings,  to  say  not 
ing  of  those  of  you  who  will  be  eaten  raw 

At  this  dire  threat  the  apples  ceas 
talking  and  just  gazed  across  at  the  ma 
on  the  blackboard  in  proud  silence. 

Here  the  cut-flowers  spoke  up.  "If  y, 
folks  were  rudely  cut  from  your  stei 
and  stood  in  water  until  your  feet  were 
chilled  you  were  shivering  and  dyin 
what  would  you  do?" 

And  a  new  voice  breaks  in: 

"If  your  eyes  were  picked  at  by  t 
saucy  sparrows  and  flung  away  on  t 
ground  for  the  barn-yard  fowls  to  pi 
up,  but  I'm  glad  we  grew  so  high  th 
could  not  get  at  us." 

"You  old  sunflower,"  laughed  the  oa 
"don't  you  know  you  were  intended  f 
these  same  despised  barnyard  fowl 
Your  many  eyes  will  be  carefully  tak 
care  of  and  put  away  for  winter  to  fe 
to  them." 

At  these  dreadful  words  the  sunflowe 
hung  their  heads  and  relapsed  into  silent 

Here  the  jolly  old  pumpkin  put  in 
word: 

"Don't  you  oats,  and  wheat  too,  knt 
that  you  will  meet  a  like  fate?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  but  we  will  be  groiL 
into  flour  to  be  made  into  bread  to  fill  t 
lunch  boxes  of  all  these  lads  and  lasses, 
they  can  grow  and  study  and  be  ready 
plant  more  pumpkin  seeds  next  yeai 
But  the  pumpkin  only  chuckled  to  hii 
self  while  the  wheat  and  oats  glared 
proud  contempt. 

The  uproar  was  getting  general  wh 
the  pretty  little  paper  basket  mats  a 
drawings  on  the  wall  began  to  rustle  a 
draw  closer  together  for  they  feared  1 
ing  torn  or  damaged.  Then  out  went  t 
last  glimmer  of  light;  and  thick,  bla 
darkness  fell  over  all.  Such  a  scamperi 
back  to  their  places,  and  as  the  fucbi 
bell  rang  once  more,  all  became  quiet,  sa 
the  little  gray  mouse  who  went  on  nibbli; 
the  dainty  crumbs  and  having  the  time 
his  life. 


Music  at  Home 

ThelNeed  of  Developing  tH 
Talent  in  the  Country 

By  JEAN  A.  PORTER 

IN  a  number  of  farm  homes  I  find,  o 
or  more  members  of  a  family,  w 
have  had  some  musical  training,  a 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  entertain  coi 
pany,  and  enjoy  a  pleasant  and  profitat 
evening,  especially  so  where  there  a 
boys,  who  are  fond  of  music  and  will  ta 
part  in  the  singing.  In  many  other  fai 
homes  where  there  is  no  instrument,  t 
young  people,  who  are  fond  of  music  w 
seek  it  elsewhere  and  this  sometimes  is  n 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  home. 

Quite  often  we  find  parents  who  refu 
to  purchase  an  instrument  until  the  moi 
gage  is  paid,  or  a  new  house  built, 
matter  how  anxious  the  boy  or  girl  may 
to  have  a  piano  and  take  lessons.  If 
special  effort,  and  a  little  self-sacrifi' 
were  made  it  might  be  the  means  of  kee 
ing  that  boy  or  girl  on  the  farm. 
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Parents  should  strive  in  every  way  to 
(ve  their  children  take  part  in  all  good 
itertainments  in  the  community.  It 
akes  them  less  self-conscious  and  if  left 
itil  they  are  older  they  will  probably 
>t  be  able  to  take  their  places  so  well. 
He  children  and  young  people  on  the 
irm  should  be  able  to  do  this  just  as  well 
though  they  lived  in  town  and  to  do 
well  they  should  be  given  lessons  as 
.rly  in  life  as  possible.  It  is  not  too 
mng  to  start  a  child  at  seven  or  eight 
;ars  old. 

A  good  musical  education   is  a  great 

set  in  any  person's  life.   It  makes  home 

'e  more  pleasant,  drives  dull  care  away 

id  helps  you  to  enjoy  a  good  concert. 

hen  worried  a  few  moments  at  an  in- 

rument  helps  a  person  to  forget  their 

oubles  and  makes  it  easy  to  return  to 

e  work  with  renewed  energy.   How  nice 

spend  a  few  hours  at  a  farm  home 

lere  there  is  someone  able  to  play  the 

tter  class   of  the   popular   music    and 

metimes  classical  music. 

A  little  pin  money  might  be  made  by 

e  girl  on  the  farm,  who  has  a  good  musi- 

<1  education  by  taking  a  few  pupils  to 

ich  in  her  spare  hours.   This  helps  her 

it  to  forget  her  own  music.    I  think  we 

llike  a  great  mistake  to  neglect  the  musi- 

1  training  of  the  child. 


)n   Feeling  at  Ease 

JFew  Observations  on  Every- 
day Etiquette 


By  WINNIFRED  COTTER 

4  VERY  delightful  young  person 
A  came  in  to  see  me  last  evening. 
•*•  She  was  from  the  country,  and 
e  many  country  people  good  to  look  at, 
little  shy,  responsive,  hopeful,  self- 
conscious  and  charming — how  charm- 
,'  I'm  sure  she  didn't  know.  She  is  tak- 
c  a  course  in  household  science  work  and 

ftting  versed  in  all  sorts  of  culinary  in- 
cacies.    But  I  fancy  she  knew  a  good 

<ttl  in  that  line  before  she  came,  and  if 
i  weren't  so  modest,  might  give  her 
;tructors  a  pointer  or  two.   She  told  me 

tattle  about  her  life  at  home  and  how 

Si  had  dreaded  coming  into  the  city, 
ere  were   so  many   things   she  didn't 

low,  she  said — little  points  of  etiquette, 

r.ar  to  get  into  and  out  of  a  drawing- 

'j>m,  for  instance,  and  small  observances 
the  table.    It  was  evident  that  it  had 

'illy  weighed  on  her  spirits,  and  it 
urred  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth 
ile  to  jot  down  some  of  the  little  pit- 
Is  that  lurk  in  the  way  of  feeling  at 
ial  ease. 

V  dear  little  girl  in  whose  family  I  am 
ch  interested  came  to  the  city  this  win- 
to  take  up  academic  work.    She  was 

chmended  to  my  care,  and  it  happened 
t  the  first  time  we  dined  together 
eral  others  were  present.   I  was  horri- 

if  to  see  her  take  her  fork  in  her  left 
and  standing  it  upright  in  the  centre 
ler  plate,  proceed  to  cut  the  meat  from 
und  it  with  her  other  hand.   It  was  one 
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A  Horse  in  Harness 


You  lose  money  when  you  put  your  unpadded 
horses  out  to  spring  work.  As  soon  as  they  begin 
working  off  their  winter  fat  the  collars  hang  loose- 
ly and  bruise,  chafe  and  gall  them.  They  can't 
do  a  full  day's  work  with  raw  and  bleeding  necks 
and  shoulders.  You  lose  work  and  make  the 
beasts  suffer  needlessly.  There's  a  remedy — use 

HORSE  COLLAR  PADS 


This  Low  Priced  Pad  Adds  Many  Dollars 
to  the  Working  Power  of  Your  Horses 

Filled  with  our  own  Special  Composite  Stuff- 
ing.    Light,  soft,  springy  and  very  absorbent. 
No  dirt,  no  trash,  no  short  cheap  limy  hair  with 
hide  attached  to  attract  rats  and  mice. 
TAPATCO   pads    are   cool    and   properly  ventilated.      They 
quickly  absorb  all  sweat.      The  cost  is  only  a   few  cents. 
One  day's   idleness   of  your   horse  would  ^  ,  m////7ffis7,/fi 
lose  you  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
4w._,     year's  supply  of  TAPATCO  pads. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


PADS  FOR  HORSES 

The  American 
Pad  &  Textile  Co.,     T 
Chatham,  Ont. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are    promptly    relieved    with    inexpensive    home    treatment.      It 
absolutely    removes    the    pain,    swelling,    tiredness    and    disease. 
Full   particulars  on   receipt  of  stamp. 
W.    F.   YOUNG,   P.D.F.,   482   Lymans   Building,   Montreal,   Can. 


SEEDS 


20  Packages  High  1  C _ 
Grade  Flower  Seeds.  *  %J%- 
5  Bulbs.  Pine  Tree  Nursery 
Pemaquid.  Me. 


EUREKA 

HARNESS   OIL 

is  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  harness. 
That's  why  it  pre- 
vents cracking  and 
makes  the  leather 
soft  and  pliable.  One 
rubbing  with  Eureka 
makes  an  old  set  of 
harness  look  like 
new. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

The 

IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY 

Limited 


Alade  in 


Canada 


As  a  first  aid  for  Burns,  Sprains, 

Strains  or  Bruises 

you   cannot   get    a 

better  remedy. 

MINARD'S 

LINIMENT 

has  shown  the  test 
of  time  and  has 
given  years  of  satis- 
faction to  its  manj 
users.  A  good  in- 
ternal o  r  external 
remedy  for  man  or 
beast.  Gives  instant 
relief. 

Beware     <>f     Imitation*. 
Nold    on    its    merits. 


«f  ■  l.l(Ji.-l;|Ll.J  STOPS 
ItV^MmmM  LA  ME  NESS 
from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  ound. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pape 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  tells 
how.  £2.00  a  bottle  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari- 
cose Veins,  Varicosities, heals  Old  Sores.  Allays 
Pain.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and 
$ 2  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Boole 
"Evidence"  free.  Manufactured  only  by 
W. F.  YOL'NG,  P.D.F. 482  Ly mans  Bldq., Montr ral ,  Can. 
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of  the  most  ungainly  actions  possible.  I 
long  to  tell  her,  but  she  is  such  a  gentle, 
sensitive  little  soul  that  I  dare  not  run 
the  risk  of  wounding  her. 

Another  young  person  I  know,  irre-  ! 
proachable  in  everything  else  at  the  table, 
has  developed  a  habit  of  transferring 
morsels  of  food  from  knife  to  fork  in  mid- 
air several  inches  above  the  plate.  This 
is  a  not  uncommon  error,  and  one  I  have 
heard  very  severely  denounced  by  "those 
who  know." 

Another  little  habit  to  which  it  is  safer 
to  give  a  wide  berth  is  that  of  extracting 
the  final  teaspoon  of  orange  or  grape-fruit  | 
juice  by  squeezing  the  folded  skin  in  the  , 
left  hand.  This  is  not  done  in  polite  so- 
ciety, though  it  is  a  tempting  and  natural 
enough  means  of  securing  the  last  refresh- 
ing drops  of  sweetness. 

Still  another  point.  It  is  considered  bet- 
ter form  to  dip  the  soup-spoon  from  the  I 
outer  rim  of  the  dish,  and  not  in  towards 
you.  These  may  seem  trivial  matters,  but 
it  is  just  in  familiarity  with  such  trifles 
that  freedom  of  mind  and  ease  is  secured. 

A  lady  with  whom  I  was  lunching  last 
week  helped  herself  to  butter  during  the 
soup  course,  and  spreading  a  piece  of 
bread  began  calmly  and  absent-mindedly 
to  eat  it  between  spoonfuls  of  soup.  I 
blushed  inwardly  for  her.  She  was  en- 
tirely unaware  of  sinning  against  the  un- 
written laws  of  the  festive  board.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  a 
clumsy  thing  to  do,  all  the  same.  Bread 
and  butter  with  meat  or  soup  is  a  dietary 
solecism. 

There  is  an  essential  fitness  in  all 
things,  and  it  is  in  the  inherent  sense  of 
such  fitness  that  true  etiquette  consists — 
that  and  the  right  attitude  towards  one- 
self, neither  too  conceited  nor  too  de- 
preciatory, neither  too  serious  nor  too  flip- 
pant. Nothing  eases  the  social  way  more 
than  self-unconsciousness  and  humor.  I 
should  like  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the 
cultivation  of  humor.  I  believe  it  can  be 
cultivated,  measurably,  if  one  is  taken 
in  time.  No  one  with  a  sense  of  humor  in 
good  working  order,  can  be  regardless  of 
the  claims  of  others,  self-centred  or  a  bore. 
Of  course,  by  humor  I  don't  mean  neces- 
sarily the  ability  to  see  the  funny  side  of 
things.  Still  less  do  I  mean  the  person 
afflicted  with  a  desire  to  turn  everything 
into  a  pun.  He  is  an  even  greater  afflic- 
tion to  his  friends.  I  mean  that  sense  of 
proportion  and  fitness  and  power  of  de- 
tachment which  saves  people  from  mak- 
ing asses  of  themselves  unnecessarily. 

Good  common-sense,  consideration  for 
others,  and  readiness  for  whatever  turns 
up,  make  safe  ground  for  social  exchange 
anywhere,  and  the  girl  or  boy  possessing 
these  qualities  need  feel  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  any  social  opportunity  that 
presents  itself. 


"Good-morning,  Mrs.  Clancy,"  said  a 
friend,  as  reported  in  the  humorous  col- 
umn of  an  exchange;  "an'  how's  the 
family?"  "They's  all  doin'  well,"  said 
Mrs.  Clancy,  "with  the  exciption  of  me 
ould  man.  He's  been  enjoyin'  poor  health 
now  for  some  time;  but  this  mornin'  he 
complained  of  feelin'  better." 


You  Are  Wanted 

to  act  as  our  sole  agent  for  a  high-cla6s 
line  of  Harness  Dressings,  Belt  Dressings. 
Harness  Oils,  Polishers,  Veterinary  Spe- 
cialties, Separator  Oils,  etc.  We  want  a 
man  of  reliability,  well  known  in  his  local 
country  and  of  high  standing  among  his 
neighbors.  For  such  a  man  we  have  an 
excellent  proposition  that  will  bring  him 
from  .$50  to  $150  a  month  as  soon  as  a 
local  trade  has  been  established.  Experi- 
ence in>t  essential.  Part  or  whole  time 
may  be  given.  We  supply  everything  ne- 
cessary and  give  each  agent  sole  selling 
rights  in  his  country.  Are  you  the  man 
we   want? 

Then  write  us  to-day  for  further   particulars. 

The  International  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bridgeburg,  Ontario 
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Save  money  by  using  a  VIM  IVi  HP.  Farm  Motor  for  chum- 
ing,  washing,  pumping,  separating,  spraying,  etc.  Women 
operate  easily.  No  valves,  cams,  gears  or  complicated  parts. 
Water  Cooled,  automatic  positive  lubrication,  sensitive  gov- 
ernor. Weighs  only  75  lbs.  Comes  ready  to  run.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Get  catalog  and  special  agency  offer. 
THE  VIM  MOTOR  CO.,  1064  Water  St.. 
SANDUSKY,    OHIO 


London  BULL  DOG  Batch 
Mixer 

Capacity   fifty   cubic  yards   per 

day. 
Just    the    machine    for    small 
jobs.      Pays    for    itself    iu    20 
days'    use.      Built    to    last    a 
lifetime. 
Send    for    Catalogue    No.    IB. 

LONDON  CONCRETE 
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Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  of  906  Main  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure 
It."  This  book  contains  scientific  facts  on  white  diarrhoea  and 
tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this 
terrible  disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  96  per  cent,  of 
every  hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  certainly  write  Mr. 
Reefer   for   one   of   these   valuable    FREE   books. 
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BOOK  ON 

Dog   Diseases 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  FREE  to  an?  addreea   by  the   author 

H.  CLAY    GLOVER.     V.    S. 

118  W.  Slat  St..  N.Y..  U.S.A. 


DIRK'S  RED  MITE  KILLER 

One  application  KILLS  all  Mites  and 
prevents  their  reappearance  during  W 
season.  Keeps  fowls  free  from  body 
lice.  Make?  scaly  legs  bright  and  clean. 
Keeps  lard,  pastry  and  sweets  free  from 
ants.  Bedbugs  will  give  no  trouble 
where  used.  Write  to-day  for  special 
trial  price.  Booklet  free. 
Marshall  &  Marshall,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Distributors    for    Canada. 
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United  Farmers  at  Work 


Continued  from  Page  12. 


but  gave  him  immense  power.   He  was  a 
person  who  must  not  be  offended  for  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  curtail  or  even  to 
destroy  the  market  for  the  smaller  farm 
products  to  which  there  as  now,  the  farm 
housewife,  looked  for  the  purchase  of  her 
household  supplies.  Thus,  while  trying  to 
perform  the  work  of  the  local  tradesman, 
the  Grange  Wholesale  Supply  Co.  still  left 
its  customers  dependent  upon  these  men 
for  a  market  for  their  produce.   Further, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  for  long  these 
tradesmen  had  been  dictators  to  the  coun- 
i  try  people  both  in  buying  and  selling,  they 
:  had  acquired  a  power  over  them  out  of  all 
I  proportion  to  their  real  importance.  Thus, 
i  when  these  men,  thoroughly  alarmed  by 
I  the  inroads  made  by  the  Grange  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.  into  their  business,  raised 
their  voice  as  one  man  to  discredit  the 
movement,  the  country  people  listened  to 
them  and  lost  faith  in  their  own  project. 
This  rancor  of  the  local  tradesman  toward 
the  Grange  still   lingers,   and   in   many 
i  places  the  mere  word  will  rouse  it.   This 
situation  and  the  result  of  it,  which   I 
l  have  tried  to  point  out,  probably  did  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  destroy  the 
co-operative  effect  of  the  Grange. 

WE   NEED   MEN. 

But  even  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties, 
the  movement  might  have  had  still  some 
chance  of  success,  had  all  its  leaders  been 
thoroughly  loyal.  But  it  had  grown  too 
fast  and  its  prospects  were  too  florid  for 
I  its  own  good.  Because  of  this,  it  had  at- 
tracted to  itself  some  whose  ambitions 
were  not  co-operative,  but  personal.  Par- 
ticularly, was  this  true,  of  the  fire  insur- 
ance project,  though  it  was  true  also  in 
some  measure,  of  the  supply  company.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  self  interest  was  apparent 
in  some  few  of  the  leaders,  and  when  once 
the  rank  and  file  began  to  suspect  this,  as 
they  did  very  soon,  public  confidence  at 
once  rapidly  waned,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
che  whole  co-operative  project,  hopeful  as 
it  had  seemed,  was  as  dead  as  could  be. 

THE   PATRONS   OF   INDUSTRY. 

A  few  years  later  the  Patrons  of  Indus- 
*ry  became  a  powerful  force  in  the  coun- 
try. Attached  to  this  movement  also  was 
i  co-operative  project.  But  in  the  main 
;his  movement  was  political  rather  than 
;o-operative  and  the  latter  part  of  it  never 
iccomplished  anything  worthy  of  men- 
ion. 

These  two  early  movements  on  the  part 
rf  the  Ontario  farmers  toward  co-opera- 
ion  proved  abortive,  but  it  would  be 
injust  to  say  that  they  accomplished  noth- 
ng.  If  they  did  no  more  than  this,  that 
hey  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  old  system 
>f  credit  trading  which  had  prevailed  be- 
'ore  their  advent,  they  accomplished 
something  quite  worth  while.  They  did, 
lowever,  this  much  harm,  that  they  dis- 
redited  the  name  of  co-operation  among 
he  farmers  of  this  province,  and  made 
hem  very  slow  to  adopt  the  more  modern 
and  successful,  methods  which  before  long 
>egan  to  be  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the 
vorld,  and  of  our  own  country. 


With  the  failure  of  these  co-operative 
ventures,  the  whole  system  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  discredited  before  the  farmers 
of  Ontario,  and  it  was  many  years  before 
they  began  again,  to  consider  anything  of 
the  kind.  They  began  to  doubt  themselves, 
and,  whereas,  as  I  have  shown,  the  co- 
operative spirit  was  bred  and  born  in 
them,  they  were  deceived  into  thinking 
themselves  confirmed  and  hopeless  indi- 
vidualists. "Farmers  will  never  stick  to- 
gether." "Farmers  will  never  trust  one 
another."  How  often  have  we  heard  these 
expressions,  spoken  in  sadness  and  dis- 
couragement, when  anything  in  the  way 
of  organization  was  proposed.  The  fact 
of  the  case  was  far  different.  The  farmers 
of  Ontario  had  made  two  valiant  attempts 
towards  organization  and  co-operation. 
That  they  failed  was  rather  because  they 
were  premature,  than  because  of  any  lack 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  them- 
i  selves.  The  period  of  distrust  and  dis- 
couragement following  was  merely  a  na- 
tural reaction,  and  did  not  show  any  de- 
ficiency of  character  among  the  people. 

But  if  the  farmers  believed  that  no  co- 
operative spirit  could  be  found  among 
them,  certain  capitalists,  adventurers  by 
nature  and  practice,  were  shrewd  enough 
to  see  that  a  good  deal  of  it  still  remained, 
and  that  it  could  be  readily  turned  to  their 
own  advantage.  Several  of  these  schemes 
were  put  before  the  people  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  They  were  co-operative 
only  in  name.  They  did  not  emanate 
from  the  people  whom  they  claimed  to 
serve,  but  from  others,  whose  great  de- 
sire was  not  to  serve  the  people,  but  to 
make  the  people  serve  them.  These 
schemes  were  unduly  advertised  and  their 
agents  canvassed  every  side  road  for  stock 
subscriptions.  Many  took  stock  in  them 
and  a  vast  amount  of  capital  was  col- 
lected in  this  way  from  the  farmers,  by 
the  promoters.  When  they  failed,  as  they 
soon  did  in  one  way  or  another,  they  still 
further  blackened  the  name  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though 
the  name  was  discredited  forever,  and 
that  no  more  attempts  to  organize  the 
people  in  a  co-operative  way  could  be 
made  with  any  chance  of  success. 

In  this  article  I  have  attempted  to  show 
why  the  farmers  of  Ontario  with  the 
greatest  apparent  need  for  co-operation, 
have  seemed  to  lag  behind  in  the  proces- 
sion, and  why^  for  a  time,  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation seemed  to  be  dead.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose, in  a  succeeding  number  to  show  how 
this  spirit  was  far  from  dead,  how  it  be- 
gan to  work  again,  slowly  and  in  a  small 
way,  in  the  rural  neighborhoods.  How  it 
reached  out  from  one  form  of  activity  to 
another,  perhaps  slowly,  but  always  suc- 
cessfully, and  how,  finally,  a  new  move- 
ment for  co-operation  on  a  provincial  basis 
took  shape  and  form,  springing  spon- 
taneously from  the  people  themselves. 
How  this  movement  is  growing,  soundly 
and  surely,  and  how  it  is  destined  to 
achieve  a  field  of  usefulness  which  must 
do  a  great  deal  for  the  betterment  of  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  Ontario  and  whose 
possibilities  are  practically  unlimited. 


MONARCH 


Built  especially  for  spraying 
outfits;  also  adapted  for 
pumping  water.  So  con- 
trived as  to  leave  the  gear 
idle  when  other  work 
is   required   of   it. 

A  handy,  reliable  en- 
gine, giving  minimum 
trouble  with  maximum 
service. 

The   Monarch   will   give 
entire     satisfaction.       Write 
and     learn     of     its     special 
features. 

CANADIANS  ENGINES   LIMITED,    Dunnville.  Ontario 


The  Best  Silo  in 
Canada  for  Keep- 
ing Feed  Corn. 

GUARANTEED 

The  farmer  will  save 
enough  grain  and  hay 
to  pay  for  his  silo  the 
first  year,  if  handled 
right. 

Send   for    Booklet,    stating 
size  of  Silo  required. 

The  Farmers'  Silo  Co. 

Markham,  Ont. 


One  of  our  14'  j  30'  Silos 

at  Kingston  Insane 

Asylum 


The  Dick  Lever  Plow 
Wheel  Attachment 

will  fit  all  makes,  of  single  walking  plows. 
Any  boy  that  can  drive  a  team  is  capable 
with  this  Attachment  of  doing  as  good  work 
;is  tihe  best  plowman.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars   and    illustrated    catalogue. 

DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
BOLTON.  ONTARIO 


Cure  Your  Cows 
of  Caked  Udders 
with  DOUGLAS' 
Egyptian    Liniment 

DOUGLAS    &    CO. 

NAPANEE.CONT.  f 
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BLUE    ORPINGTON    COCKEREL 

Bred    by    H.    Corrie. 

1st    prise,   DAIRY    SHOW,    1914. 


If  requiring  some  of 

ENGLAND'S 

best  BLUE,  BLACK,  BUFF  or  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS  or  CAYUGA  DUCKS,  write 
stating  full  requirements 

As  I  Breed  Them  at  My  Farm. 

Special  facilities  for  exportation.  Also  breeder 
of  pedigree 

JERSEY   CATTLE   and   BERKSHIRE    PIGS 

Harold  Corrie 

Quobleigh.  Eastleigh,  Hants.  ENGLAND 

Cables:— Corrie,  Fair  Oak,  England. 
"When  writing  please  mention  this  Magazine" 


*  Use  Less  Land  I 

— I 

%  IT  COSTS  TOO  MUCH  to  chase  yK 

f\\  x  a  crop  all  over  ten  acres  of  land  w 

fwhen  rive  acres  will  do  the  trick.  w 

Get  ten  acres'  yield  from  five  and  yL 

fi\  save  handling  the  extra  land.  W 

|  f 

I  Bradley's  Fertilizers  | 

|  w 

JJ?  in  connection  with  good  farming,  sensi-  W 

A\  ble  rotation  and  occasional  liming  when  }K 

jjk  necessary  will  help  you  do  this.     They  yu 

$k  furnish  the  available  plant  food  for  big  Sm 

/iS  crops,    and  bring  them   along  quickly  w 

'}}  and  improve  their  quality.  w 

/is  \i/ 

^i\  Prices  should  be  good.     The  Breeder's  tj> 

iiv  Gazette  says:  "If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  ^1% 

jf?  bumper  yields  were  sought,  it  is  this  year".  W 

W  For  this  reason,  use  Bradley's  quickly  avail-  W 

(fS  able   fertilizers   and   get   your  big   money  w 

/|^  crops  in  1915.      Crops  won't  have  to  wait  \\) 

A\  for  their  plant  food  to  become  available.  wl> 

W  Booklets  and   circulars    mailed   free  W 

/|\  to  any  address.  Drop  a  postal  card  to  w 

ft  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  yfy 

yj\  92  State  Street,  Boston     2  Rector  Street,  New  York  m 

f\\  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Etc.  Ijf/ 


Where  Chickens 

Scratch  Gok 

Continued  from  Page  10. 

For  the  next  fortnight  feed  coarse  oa 
meal  in  the  litter.  Place  dry  hopp( 
mash  in  tins  before  chicks  at  10  o'cloc 
and  take  away  at  3  o'clock  daily.  Aiwa' 
be  sure  and  take  away  what  is  left  at  th 
time,  so  that  the  chickens  will  be  hungi 
at  5  o'clock,  when  a  good  feed  of  chit 
feed  is  given.  Get  a  reliable  brand  t 
this  feed,  which  should  be  composed  < 
a  great  variety  of  small  grains.  Pit 
charcoal,  sand  and  fine  bone  should  1 
before  the  chicks  always,  and  green  fee 
should  be  fed  daily.  The  second  wee 
weather  permitting,  the  chicks  should  I 
allowed  to  run  outside. 

Follow  up  the  following  two  weel 
chick  feed  first  thing  in  the  morning,  ho 
per  mash  before  them  for  5  hours  dail 
from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  as  before  ai 
chick  food  given  at  5  o'clock.  Meat  in  t) 
brooders  should  be  gradually  reduced  du 
ing  this  period. 

TROUBLESOME  PERIOD. 

From  the  7th  to  the  8th  week  give  chi< 
food,  in  the  morning;  hopper  the  sam 
and  wheat  is  fed  at  5  o'clock  instead  i 
chick  feed.  Place  shell  before  the  bin 
as  well  as  the  bone,  grit  and  charco; 
Great  care  must  be  taken  at  this  age 
prevent  crowding  in  the  evening,  and  un 
the  birds  roost,  this  is  the  most  troubl 
some  age.  When  nearly  dark  it  is  nece 
sary  to  sort  out  the  birds  and  see  th 
there  is  no  crowding  for  the  night. 

After  the  8th  week  chickens  should  i 
out  into  colony  houses  with  roosting  pla 
forms  and  perches,  and  they  are  thi 
fed  two  feeds  of  grain  a  day,  preferab 
wheat,  while  young  chicken  mash  is  b 
fore  them  all  the  time,  together  with  bor 
shell,  grit  and  charcoal.  Directly  tl 
chickens  roost  there  is  very  little  trout 
with  them,  and  with  free  range  and  ho 
per  mash  before  them  they  do  splendid] 
Keep  moving  the  colony  houses  to  m 
ground  if  possible,  and  coal  oil  the  perch 
occasionally  keeping  them  clean.  At 
months  the  pullets  should  be  ready  f 
the  laying  houses. 

FEEDING   THE   LAYING   STOCK. 

The  following  is  the  laying  mash  use- 

400  lbs.  bran 
300  lbs.  ground    oats 
200  lbs.  shorts 
100  lbs.  corn    meal 
100  lbs.  Soya    bean    meal 
100  lbs.  beef  scrap 
100  lbs.  milk   albumen 
3  lbs.  fine   salt,   well   mixed 

If  milk  albumen  is  not  obtainable  add  t 

same  quantity  of  beef  scrap.     Thus  t 

laying  mash  would  contain  200  lbs. 

beef  scrap  in  the  1,303  lbs.  of  the  mixtui 

With  well  raised  pullets  of  a  good  la 

ing  strain,  it  is  a  simple  matter  getti1 

large  egg  yields  in  comparison  with  t 

difficulty  of  raising  good  pullets  to  lay> 

age.    The  success  of  the  business  entin 

hinges  on  the  ability  to  raise  a  large  p< 

centage  of  first-class   pullets.     Allow 

square  feet  floor  space  per  bird  in  t 

laying  houses.    A  very  satisfactory  sk 
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louse  is  one  32  ft.  by  16  ft.,  which  will 
licely  house  100  pullets. 

LAYING  HOUSE  RULES. 

Plenty  of  fresh  air  should  be  obtain- 
ible  in  the  houses,  but  no  drafts. 

Clean  drop  boards  daily.  Provide  a 
jood  dust  bath  in  each  house. 

Deep  clean  straw  should  be  provided 
uid  changed  as  often  as  necessary. 

Hoppers  should  be  provided  which 
should  contain  the  dry  mash,  also  shell, 
jone,  charcoal  and  grit  should  be  accessi- 
ble to  the  birds  at  all  times.  It  is  im- 
portant never  to  let  your  birds  get  out  of 
;hell  as  when  laying  heavily  they  con- 
sume great  quantities. 

Grain  should  be  scattered  twice  daily 
n  the  litter  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  lbs.  for 
100  birds.  Pullets  laying  heavily  will  re- 
quire the  8  lbs.  making  a  total  of  16  lbs. 
3er  day.  One  should  be  always  guided  by 
:he  keenness  of  the  birds  when  feeding  to 
)btain  the  correct  amount.  Six  pounds 
;wice  a  day  is  about  correct  for  minimum 
feeding  and  8  lbs.  twice  a  day  for  maxi- 
num  feeding  on  the  100  bird  basis.  The 
Iry  mash,  of  course,  is  before  them. 
Wheat  is  the  principal  grain  fed,  but 
racked  corn  is  also  good,  especially  dur- 
ng  any  cold  weather,  and  just  now  with 
;uch  high  priced  wheat  it  pays  to  feed 
juite  a  lot  of  cracked  corn. 

Green  feed  should  be  provided  always. 
In  winter  thousand  headed  kale  or  man- 
golds should  be  fed  daily,  while  in  summer 
:lover  and  grass  should  be  procurable 
'or  the  hens,  but  if  not,  green  feed  should 
ie  fed  daily  to  all  the  poultry. 

Never  let  your  birds  run  out  of  water, 
md  keep  all  water  tins  clean.  It  is  a 
?ood  plan  to  place  the  water  tins  on  a 
Ishelf  so  that  litter  does  not  get  scratched 
nto  them. 

Use  coal  oil,  Zenoleum  or  other  good 
^reparations  on  the  perches  twice  a  month 
;o  keep  away  red  mites.  One  application 
n'ery  six  weeks  in  winter  is  sufficient. 

AN  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 

Mr.  Solly  enters  his  birds  regularly  in 
the  egg  laying  contests  in  Victoria,  and 
io  show  what  can  be  made  from  poultry 
systematically  run,  the  following  con- 
iensed  summary  of  the  results  in  the  last 
igg  laying  contest  held  in  Victoria,  will 
iive  ample  proof. 

i    Duration   of  contest    (mouths)    11 

Number  of  pens   40 

Number   of   birds    240 

Total   number  of  eggs  laid    39,412 

Total   value   of  eggs   laid    $1,149 

Total  cost  of  feeding   $705 

i   Average  market  price  of  eggs,  dozen  35c 

Aver,  cost  to   produce  a   dozen  eggs  13c 

Aver,  number  of  eggs  laid   per   bird  164 

Average  cost  of  feed  per  bird   $1.84 

Profit  over  cost  of  food   per  bird...  $2.94 
Average  per  bird  winning  pen   (light 

brepds)    221 

Average     per     bird     winning  "pen 

(heavy  breeds)    ) 209 

Such  a  summary  as  above  proves  most 
nteresting  as  showing  the  margin  of 
profit  above  feed  cost,  and  also  the  number 
pf  eggs  it  is  possible  to  get  from  heavy 
aying  stock. 

There  is  a  great  gamble  in  selecting 
birds  for  a  laying  contest  as  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  matter  to  pick  out  the 
ibest  birds  from  a  great  number,  when 
such  birds  have  not  started  to  lay,  and 
few  men  are  expert  at  it.     In  all  flocks 


SEED    GRAIN 


Just  the  thing  for  the  field  you  intend  to  enter  in 
the  Field  Competition 

NOTHING  BETTER  TO  BE  HAD 

American  Banner  Oats,  Registered — (4  bushels  to  the  bag,  test  40  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.     $1.40  per  bushel).     Bags  free. 

Yellow  Russian  Oats — (Test  38  lbs.  to  the  bushel).     The  field  these  oats  came 
from  won  $138.00  in  prizes  last  season.     At  $1.50  per  bushel.     Bags  free. 

O.A.C.  No.  72  Oats — Grown  from  registered  seed.     At  $1.50  per  bushel.   Bags  free. 

Registered  O.A.C.  No.  21   Barley— At  $1.50  per  bushel.     Bags  free. 

Marquis  Wheat — The  field  this  seed  came  from  won  $125.00  in  prizes  last  season. 
At  $2.25  per  bushel.     Bags  free. 


We  pay  railway  freight  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
on  all  orders  of  $25.00  or  more. 


Geo.  Keith  &  Sons 


SEED  MERCHANTS 
SINCE    1866 


Toronto 


You  will  not  be  inconvenienced 


by  our  Fire 


When  war  was  declared,  we  hung  up  the  ''Business  as  Usual"  sign.     That 
sign  was  burned  in  the  fire  which  swept  over  our  fertilizer  plant  last  Saturday. 
But  we've  hung  up  another  sign  just  like  it — in  another  building  that  we  secured 
before  the  flames  of  the  old  building  had  died  out.    Within  another  few  hours,  we 
had  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  sufficient  raw  materials — including  potash — to  ' 
commence  at   once  the   replacement   of  the  Fertilizer   stock   that   was   destroyed. 
So  the  farmers  of  Canada  will  not  suffer  the  slightest,  inconvenience  from   this  I 
misfortune  that  befell  us.     Shipments  can  be  made  almost  immediately.     And  it ; 
will  be  the  same  superior  Fertilizer  that  the  name  GUNNS  has  always  stood  for. 
Fortunately  our  resources  and  organization  are  so  strong  that,  although  we  may 
suffer  some  temporary  inconvenience  and  even  monetary  loss  in  counteracting  this  j 
set-back,  we  are  able  to  make  the  promise: 


BUSINESS  AS  USUAL— AND  QUALITY  AS  USUAL 

In  Spite  of  the  Fire 


GUNNS  Limited 


West  Toronto 
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HATCH  By  ELECTRICITY 

THE    MODERN    METHOD 

The  "Lo-Glo"  Incubators  and  Hovers  are  the  final  expression  of  the  art  of 
Incubation. 

Absolute  control  of  Heat — Moisture — Ventilation  insures  Bigger  hatches  of 
healthier — stronger  chicks.  Their  all-metal  construction  makes  them  fire  proof 
—indestructible— dependable. 

They  eliminate  all  smoke — smell — worry— chilling  and  overheating,  and  remain 
»weet  and  sanitary,  making  incubation  a  positive  source  of  pleasure  and  profit. 
Chicks  are  stronger  and  surer  of  life  because  of  the  vitalizing  Influence  of  elec- 
trical current  upon  the  egg  germ. 

"LO-GLO"  ELECTRIC  HOVERS 

Can  be  set  indoors  or  out,  merely  a  question  of  wire.  Broods  one  or  fifty  thousand  chicks  better 
than  "Mother  Hen."  All-metal  construction,  fire-proof,  sanitary  and  fill  every  possible  requirement. 
Over-crowding    Impossible 

Keep  up  with  the  times  and  equip  with  the  all-metal,  no-trouble,  no-worry,  sure-to-hatch  "Lo- 
Glo".     A   trial    will   convince   and    convert    yon.      Write    now    for    interesting    free   booklet    "S". 

"L0-GL0"  ELECTRIC  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Inc.,  76  ?trreeeentwich  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
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A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  FARMERS 

Traction   Farming 
and  Traction 
Engineering 


GASOLINE  — ALCOHOL— KEROSENE 

By  JAMES  H.  STEPHENSON,  M.E. 

Author   of   "Farm   Engines," 
"The  Young  Engineer's  Guide,"  etc. 


This  new  handbook  contains  all 
the  latest  information  of  the 
How  and  Why  of  Power 
Farming. 

IN  THREE  PARTS 

Part  I.— FARM  TRACTORS:  Full 
details  of  construction  and  oper- 
ation— Fuels — Lubrication — Igni- 
tion —  Troubles  —  All  leading 
makes  of  tractors  described  and 
illustrated. 

Part  II. — Water  Supply  Systems  for 
Farm  Homes — Electric  Light  for 
Farm  Homes. 

Part  III.— THE  SCIENCE  OF 
THRESHING:  All  leading  makes 
fully  described  and  illustrated. 

Just  the  book  you  need  to  help 
you  out  of  all  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  modern  farm 
machinery. 

12mo.  330  pp.  151  Illustrations.  Cloth. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  $i.65 

THE 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 

Book  Department 
143-153  University  Ave.       Toronto 


are  found  some  pullets  that  will  give  their 
200  or  more  eggs  during  the  pullet  year, 
but  it  is  to  pick  out  such  birds  before  they 
start  laying  that  is  the  problem. 

The  routine  in  winter  on  Lakeview 
Farm  consists  of:  First  thing  in  the 
morning  the  water  tins  in  all  the  houses 
are  rinsed  and  filled  with  clean  water 
sufficient  to  last  the  whole  day.  Then,  on 
fine  days  the  birds  are  let  out,  after  the 
grain  has  been  fed  in  the  litters.  Also  at 
this  time  the  hoppers  are  replenished 
when  necessary,  as  dry  mash,  shell,  grit, 
bone  and  charcoal  are  kept  before  the 
birds  all  the  time. 

After  this  the  daily  shipments  of  eggs, 
poultry,  etc.,  are  made.  Then  the  drop- 
boards  are  cleaned  daily,  and  houses  in 
which  the  straw  is  dirty  or  damp  are 
cleaned  and  fresh  straw  added.  About 
noon  green  feed  is  fed  which  consists  of 
kale,  or  mangolds.  In  the  afternoon  the 
feeding  is  done  between  3  p.m.  and  4  p.m., 
when  the  eggs  are  collected.  After  this 
all  the  houses  have  to  be  shut  up  for  the 
night,  and  the  broody  hens  put  in  crates. 
Certain  evenings  birds  may  have  to  be 
transferred  to  another  house,  and  also 
testing  birds  for  future  breeding  stock 
has  to  be  done.  Another  business  that  is 
done  during  the  day  is  packing  the  eggs, 
which  occupies  quite  a  long  time  as  all 
eggs  have  to  be  shipped  clean,  and  also 
small  eggs  are  graded  out  to  be  sent  as 
No.  2's,  while  all  eggs  are  stamped  L.F., 
(Lakeview  Farm),  and  brown  eggs  are 
packed  in  one  side  of  the  case,  and  white 
eggs  in  the  other  side.  The  eggs  are 
shipped  in  30  dozen  cases. 

Market  poultry  is  shipped  alive  to  a 
poultry  fattening  plant  in  Victoria,  as  this 
side  of  the  business  is  not  specialized  in. 


The  incubator  capacity  of  Lakeview 
Farm  is  7,000  eggs  at  one  time,  and  thi> 
will  be  increased  to  10,000  eggs  at  one 
time  within  the  next  month,  this  expan- 
sion being  due  to  the  very  large  day-old 
chick  business  that  is  being  done  this 
year.  Many  poultry  farmers  that  speci- 
alize in  egg  production  prefer  to  buy  their 
day  old  chicks  each  year,  when  they  are 
assured  of  getting  first-class  stock  from 
a  good  breeder,  and  by  doing  this  they 
are  saved  considerable  capital  cost  in  the 
way  of  maintaining  breeding  houses,  and 
putting  up  incubator  house  and  buying 
machines,  etc.  Also  there  is  not  so  much 
work  connected  with  a  farm  that  does 
not  go  in  for  breeding.  On  this  place  a 
great  deal  of  labor  is  required  in  handling 
the  breeding  side  of  the  business,  also  a 
large  capital  has  been  required  in  build- 
ing up  such  a  plant.  There  are  36  build- 
ings on  Lakeview  Farm,  with  miles  of 
fencing  and  hundreds  of  gates. 

The  lower  land  on  Lakeview  Farm  is 
utilized  for  the  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle, 
of  which  the  farm  has  a  number  of  splen- 
did specimens,  the  milk  being  shipped 
daily  to  Victoria.  As  a  business  proposi- 
tion, allowing  for  interest  on  capital,  the 
dairy  side  of  the  farm  is  not  found  as 
profitable  as  the  poultry  side,  but  later, 
by  very  intensive  methods  of  farming,  it 
is  hoped  to  be  able  to  show  a  better  state- 
ment. The  idea  is  to  go  in  for  soiling, 
and  also  to  erect  a  silo,  which  systems 
allow  for  much  greater  production  of 
feed  on  a  farm  than  by  the  usual  methods. 

The  average  milk  production  per  cow 
of  the  registered  Holsteins  on  Lakeview 
Farm,  for  1914  has  been  11,288  lbs.  of 
milk,  while  one  cow,  Tsussie  Tietje  dur- 
ing this  period  gave  14,244  lbs.  of  milk. 


Man's  Balanced  Ration 

You  Can't  Feed  a  Working  Man  on  Potatoes  and  Onions  and 
Minute  Pudding  and    Expect  Him  to  Last   Long 

By  GENEVIEVE 


There  is  no  theorizing  about  this.  The 
article  is  written  to  give  the  housekeeper  some 
information  that  she  has  been  looking  for  and 
which  she  can  apply  every  day.  Statistics  show 
that  a  great  deal  of  ill  health  and  low  power 
of  resistance  to  disease  among  country  dwellers 
Is  due  to  malnutrition  yet  the  farm  produces 
the  best  of  everything.  The  writer  shows  here 
the  specific  values  of  some  of  these  common 
foods  with  a  plan  for  making  the  best  use  of 
them  in  balanced  meals. 


NO  person  looks  forward  with  any 
great  enthusiasm  to  the  prospect 
of  having  set  before  him  day  after 
day,  a  typical  balanced  ration.  It  threat- 
ens too  much  of  cereals  and  stews  and 
light  suppers.  But  if  the  same  individual 
could  have  his  own  way,  under  normal 
living  conditions  with  access  to  various 
kinds  of  natural  foods,  he  would  naturally 
select  a  ration  so  well-balanced  as  to  re- 
quire little  amendment.  The  primitive  hu- 
man animal  who  had  access  to  wild  nuts 


and  fruits  and  herbs  and  game  and  whole- 
grains crushed  in  a  hollow  stump  didn't 
need  any  dietitian  to  write  a  menu  for 
him.  The  difficulty  all  comes  through  hav- 
ing to  eat  prepared  food. 

THE  LABORER  IS  WORTHY  OF  HIS  FEED. 

The  greatest  danger  in  following  a 
typical  balanced  ration  is  that  we  hold 
the  individual  down  to  just  the  necessary 
amount  of  food.  We  don't  throw  in  any- 
thing to  supply  a  surplus  of  energy  for 
an  extra  spurt  if  necessary,  to  stimulate 
the  intellect  and  the  imagination  and  to 
produce  a  general  feeling  of  well  being. 
This  is  not  economy.  No  sensible  man 
who  owned  an  engine  capable  of  develop- 
ing sixty  horse-power  would  run  it  at 
forty  to  save  fuel.  The  farm  produces 
the  best  of  everything.  From  the  stand- 
point of  health  and  economy,  the  best  is 
none  too  good  to  use  at  home.  Moreover, 
the  farm  family  is  a  working  family,  and 
they  require  to  be  fed  accordingly.  There's 
a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  about  it  too, 
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cause  they  take  so  much  exercise  out  of 
iors  that  there  is  generally  little  trouble 
digesting  the  most  nourishing  things, 
ae  too  frequent  trouble  is  a  run-down 
edition,  and  low  power  of  resistance  to 
,l3ease  because  they  have  taken  too  spar- 
jMy  of  the  proteid  foods. 
[Everyone  has  heard  for  years  bacK  the 
vll-known  truth  that  "Too  much  meat  is 
Id  for  one,"  and  when  for  health  or 
onomic  reasons  it  seems  expedient  to 
(t  out  the  meat  supply,  the  only  things 
It  are  potatoes  and  bread  and  butter, 
uatever  fruit  and  vegetables  happen  to 
1  in  season,  pastry  and  pickles  and 
Okies  and  cake— enough  for  a  square 
nal  you  think,  but  about  all  starch  and 
fie.  The  fibre  has  a  purpose,  but  it's  not 
t  build  the  tissue  that  is  wearing  out  or 
spply  one  iota  of  energy ;  and  the  starch, 
vll  it  will  put  a  lot  more  stiffness  into 
jkr  shirt-bosom  than  into  your  back- 
ne.  You  can't  feed  a  working  man  on 
itatoes  and  onions  and  minute  pudding 
Ed  expect  him  to  last  long.  In  cases 
\  ere  meat  must  be  taken  from  the  bill- 
c  fare  for  one  or  more  days  a  week,  some 
oler  source  of  protein  like  eggs  or  baked 
o  boiled  beans,  dried  peas  or  cheese 
a  mid  be  substituted.  Nuts  make  a  good 
r  at  substitute  but  until  more  of  them  are 
g)wn  in  our  own  country  they  are  rather 
eiensive.  Some  of  them,  however,  like 
tf  walnut,  peanut  and  almond,  are  so 
rjh  in  proteid  that  a  few  of  them  added 
tla  vegetable  salad  with  a  cream  or  oil 
dsssing,  makes  a  well  balanced  supper 
v;h  bread  and  butter — if  you  take 
elugh  of  it. 

The  strong  objection  to  the  excessive 
uf  of  meat  is  that  it  is  digested  and 
a;orbed,  or  burned  up  in  the  body  very 
q|ckly  and  unless  the  energy  is  required 

<  ork  at  once  it  is  too  stimulating.  Be- 
ses,  proteid  cannot  be  stored  in  the 
bly,  and  a  diet  of  meat  alone  would  soon 
o  rload  the  blood  with  waste  material 
al  damage  the  digestion.  Then  if  a 
writing  man  were  to  depend  on  meat 
ape  it  would  require  at  least  four 
a!  a  half  pounds  a  day  to  build  up  the 
war  and  tear  of  tissue  and  supply  the 
e  rgy  necessary  for  his  work.  This 
wild  bring  a  whole  train  of  disorders. 
1?  energy  fuel  must  come  from  starchy 
fids,  so  naturally  people  have  adopted 
nh  combinations  as  "meat  and  potatoes" 
at  "bread  and  cheese."  It  is  better  to  use 
mt  only  once  a  day  with  bacon  for 
b  akfast  if  you  like,  because  bacon  con- 
bais  comparatively  little  proteid  with  a 

rf  granular  easily  digested  fat.  For 
tl  third  meal  of  the  day  we  could  have 

of  the  nitrogenous  plant  foods  like 

legumes  or  nuts. 

IE   IN    VEGETABLES    A    BROOM    FOR    THE 
DIGESTIVE   TRACT. 

(.part  from  the  proteid  supplied  in  the 
eimes,  beans,  peas  and  lentils,  and  the 
stch  and  sugar  in  potatoes,  parsnips, 
b(;s,  etc.,  vegetables  have  other  special 
pi  poses.  They  contain  a  lot  of  fibre  or 
-eilose  which  resists  every  effort  of  the 
iipstive  juices  to  reduce  it,  and  this 
"oins  the  bulk  of  material  necessary  for 
h  movement  of  the  poisonous  waste 
hjmgh  the  digestive  canal.    We  need  a 

0  >f  this  cellulose.  Modern  cookery  goes 
n  ;oo  strongly  for   straining   and   pre- 

1  ticating   things    in    a    food    grinder. 


Costs  less  than  repairing 


A    SET  of   Giant   Traces 

at    $4.00    means    that 

you  can  outfit  your  heavy 

teams  and  save  exactly  $12.00  per 
team.  It  would  cost  more  to  re- 
pair one  old  set  of  leather  traces. 

Can't  Get  More  Strength 

You  never  saw  anything  stronger 
in  leather  than  you  get  in  these 
Giant  Traces.  You  never  saw  a 
leather  trace  that  would  wear 
longer — &  inch  hard  tested  rope 
with  malleable  ends  and  electric- 
welded  heel  chains.  Remember 
the  price — $4.00  (all  charges  paid). 
You  can  fit  out  four  teams  for  the 
usual  price  of  one.  (West  of  Fort 
William,  price  is  $4.50,  prepaid. 


Whole  Draught  for  $1 1 .00 

That  includes  clip  or  hook  hames, 
Hame  straps — wide  leather  plow 
pads,  belly  bands  and  billets,  and 
the  Griffith  Giant  Rope  Trace.  An 
extra  strong  outfit  for  heavy  work. 
The  business  end  of  the  harness 
for  $11.00,  all  charges  prepaid  ! 
($12.00  west  of  Fort  William.) 

See  Your  Dealer 
Griffith's  money-savers  are  on 
sale     everywhere.       Ask    your 
dealer  to  show  them  to  you. 
Ask  him  for  a  list  of  our  special- 
ties. 

Save  on  all  Harness 
Specialties 


GriffHta 


Srope 


If  you  have  trouble  getting  Qrif- 
fith's  Giant  Traces,  Giant  Halters, 
Sand;   Ties,   or   any   of   our  famous 

harness  specialties, 
Inst  drop  us  a  line. 
W«  will  see  that 
>ou  get  what  you 
want      at      regular 

STRON GER  THAN  LEATHER         &£e  W^*  ' 

If  you  are  interested  in  halters 
ask  for  our  special 
booklet,  "Hold Your 
Horses." 


WakeSlfyQOmcrc  psractv 

Send  for  free  litmus  paper  to  test  out  if  your  soil  is  too  acid.  Also, 
tell  us  to  mail  you  explanatory  booklet  No.  84  on  Lime  as  an  Agricul- 
tural Profit-Maker. 

Incidentally,  you  will  learn  how  Mr.  L.  J.  Rounds,  by  investing  $3 
per  acre  in  Caledonia  Marl  (Nature's  only  soil-lime)  increased  his  hay 
output  to  the  amount  of  over  $15.00  per  acre,  the  first  year.  With 
Canada  as  the  food-farm  of  the  warring  allies,  you  should  use  lime  to 
get.  the  most  out  of  your  land  this  year. 

ESPECIALLY  THIS  YEAR,  CANADIAN  FARMERS  SHOULD 
USE  CALEDONIA  MARL,  WHICH  IS  NATURE'S  BEST 


IME 


I 


nSTTERNlAOTONAI/  AGRX  CORP'N, 
Caledonia  marl  branch  -  mQMAsmfBmKmifG,mjintAJjo,fi.Y. 


F  A  K  M  E  K  "  8    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


DIAMONDS 

$1  -$2-$3  WEEKLY 


money      on      your 
Diamonds  by  buying  from 
us.     Wo  are  Diamond   Importers.    Torn 

down.  $1,  SJ  or  S;s  Weekly.  We  guarantee  you 
every  advantage  in  l'rioe  and  Quality.  10% 
off  for  cash. 

Write    to-day    for    eutiiloguc,    it    is    frir. 
We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  Inspection, 
at  our  expense.    Payments  may  be  made  weekly  or  monthly. 

JACOBS    BROS.,    Diamond    Importers. 
15   Toronto    Aroade,   Toronto,   Canada. 


Prove  it  Yourself! 


1    will   send   you 
»oluielj    FREE   a 

"l900" 
GRAVITY 
WASHER 

ibr  30  days 

FREE  TRIAL 

You  don't  pay  a 
cent— 1  even  pay  the 
freight. 

Everybody  who  has 
u-.. I  this  Washer  says 
it  is  the  "beat  ever.** 

w  rite  me  to-day 
personally  for  book'"»t 
ami  particulars. 

F.  D.  MORRI8.  Manager. '1900 '  Washer  Co 

357      YONGE      STREET 

TORONTO,  Canada 
FACTORY:     79-81     PORTLAND    STREET 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why  don't  you  ? 

Costs  $4.00  to  $6.00 
(  per   1000— Hand    or 
Power  Machines. 

Send    for  Catalog    F 
for   full   particulars. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walke-rville,  Ont. 


BOYS'    OWN    TOY    MAKER 

Telia   how    to   make   a   Talking    Machine,    Camera. 
Electrical     Motor,    Bicycle    Boat,    Canoe,    Boome- 
rang,    Bobsled.     Wind     Mill,     Microscope,     Water 
Wheel  and    Motor.   StUU,  Toboggan,   Snow  Coaatei 
land  Sail   Boat,  Telephone.   Electric  Bell,   Railroad, 
//  Wind  Mobile,  Paddle  Baft.  Traps.  Kite*,  etc    All 
_    '"  10c.  postpaid 
0.    DORN.    W    So.    Dearborn    St,,    Dept.    42,    Chicago,    m. 


Success  Awaits  You  In  Your  Garden 
If  You  Use 

Continuous  Seed 
and  Plant  Forcers 

No  Gardener  Can  Afford  To  Be  Without  Them 

This  ingenious  device — which  is  verv  inexpen- 
sive, is  a  Sun  Catcher  and  not  a  Sun  Shader.  It 
is  comprised  of  nothing  but  glass  and  wire. 
They  cause  your  garden  to  grow  more  quickly 
in  spite  of  frosts,  cold  winds,  and  heavv  rains  ; 
insures  you  flowers  and  vegetables  weeks  ahead 
of  your  neighbors. 

S  film  J, J  for  Forcing  Early   Vegctahh,. 
Write  for  Our  Interesting  Booklet. 

THE  CLOCHE  COMPANY 


Dept.  O,  131  Hudson  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Whole  or  cracked  grains  for  porridge, 
whole  wheat  bread,  spinach  and  coarse 
vegetables,  and  raw  fruit  especially  apples 
with  the  skins  left  on  would  prevent  a 
good  many  digestive  disorders.  The  second 
special  purpose  of  the  green  vegetables 
and  fruits  as  everyone  knows,  is  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  their  mineral  salts 
and  acids.    Their  absence  in  the  diet  is 


are   changed    in   digestion   to   the  coe- 
sponding  carbonates. 

We  read  a  lot  that  is  confusing  atjrt 
these  minerals  in  food.    People  see  I 
showing  the  relative  percentages  of    u 
and  iron  and  phosphorous  in  certain 
and  they  get  the  idea  that  they  cat 
their  bones  or  teeth  or  brains  by  res  t- 
ing  to  a  certain   diet.    The  fact  thd. 


Menus  Suggested  for  a  Week  in  April 


SUNDAY 


BREAKFAST 


Boiled   Rice  Rich   Milk 

Eggs  Poached  In   Milk 

Coddled  Apples 

Brown   Bread 

Tea  or  Coffee 


DINNER 


Beef  Roasted  with  Potatoes 

Creamed   Cabbage 

Waldorf  Salad 

Deep  Apple  Pie  with  Cream 

Tea 


SUPPER 


Salmon    Custard 

Potato    Puff 

Canned  Peaches 

Nut    Bread 

Layer  Cake 

Orange   Pudding   or   Maple 

Mousse 

Tea  or  Cocoa 


MONDAY 


Oatmeal,    Rich   Milk 

Bacon,     Creamed     Potatoes 

Baked  Apples    Brown  Bread 

Tea    or    Coffee. 


Beef  Braised  with  Potatoes 

Carrots  and   Onions 

Celery  Beet    Salad 

Rice  Pudding  Tea 


Cheese   Fondu   or 

Boiled  White  Beans 
Apple  and  Celery  Salad 
Rhubarb  Hot   Biscuits 

Spanish   Bun  Tea 


TUESDAY 


Wheat  Farina  Rich  Milk 
Poached  Eggs 

Stewed    Prunes  Toast 

Tea  or  Coffee 


Vegetable   Soup 
Boiled  Pork  Potatoes 

Creamed    Onions 

Cabbage    Salad 
Apple    Pie  Tea 


Creamed  Dried  Beef 

or  Finnan  Haddle 

with  Potato  Border. 

Corn   Fritters 

Coddled  Apples     Nut  Loaf 

Tea 


WEDNESDAY 


Corn  Mush  Rich  Mill, 

Hash     Creamed  Potatoes 

Apple  Sauce     Bran  Muffins 

Tea  or  Coffee 


Pot   Roast  of  Beef 

Mashed    Potatoes 
Parsnip    Fritters 
Pickled  Beets 
Apple  Dumplings  Tea 


Scalloped    Potatoes 

Poached  Eggs. 

Bread  and   Butter 

Stuffed  Baked  Apples  with 

Cream 
Plain   Cake  Tea 


THURSDAY 


Cracked  Wheat     Rich  Ml!k 

Scrambled  Eggs 

Biscuits 

Marmalade  or  Rhubarb 

Tea  or  Coffee 


Tomato   Soup 

Fried  Pork  with  Apple 

Rings 

Kale    or   Cabbage 

Potatoes 

Steamed  Fruit  Pudding 

Tea 


Shepherd's   Pie 

Beet  and  Celery  Salad 

Johnny  Cake      Maple  Syrup 

Tea 


FRIDAY 


Oatmeal  Rich   Milk 

Creamed   Codfish 

Warmed   Potatoes 
Muffins  Stewed  Apples 

Tea  or  Coffee 


Barley    Soup 
Finnan    Haddie 

Baked  Potatoes 
Scalloped    Tomatoes 
Pickled  Apples 
Raisin   Pie  Tea 


Potato    Soup 

Macaroni  and  Cheese  with 

Tomato  Sauce 

Whole  Wheat  Biscuits 

Stewed    Rhubarb 

Plain   Cake  Tea 


SATURDAY 


Cream  of  Wheat    Rich  Milk 
Bacon  with  Milk  Gravy 
Warmed   Potatoes 
Stewed    Apples 

Bran    Muffins 
Tea  or  Coffee 


Beef  Loaf  Potatoes 

Creamed    Carrots 

Cabbage    Salad 

Apple   Betty  Tea 


Baked  Beans    Potato  Cakes 

Apples    and    Celery    Salad 

Stewed  Prunes 

Bread  and  Butter 

Cream   Pie  Tea 


the  well-known  cause  of  scurvy  and  a  de- 
ficiency has  been  known  to  produce 
diseases  like  eczema.  Their  regulating 
effect  consists  in  maintaining  an  acid  con- 
dition in  the  stomach,  and  an  alkaline 
condition  in  the  blood  and  urine;  the  fact 
that  an  acid  fruit  or  vegetable  can  give 
an  alkaline  condition  in  the  blood  is  easily 
understood  when  we  know  that  these  acids 


little    larger    amount   of    a    certain 
gredient  exists  in  one  food  does  not  nee 
sarily  indicate  superiority.    The  elem 
may  be  present  in  smaller  amounts  but  I 
a  more  available  form,  or  the  food  wh  I 
contains  the  smaller  amount  may  be  ea  j 
in  larger  quantities.    You  have  to  take 
dietary  figures  with  a  lot  of  common  se  I 
and  a  broad  outlook,  but  that  shows 


n  essity  of  a  widely  varied  ration.  Of 
oil  thing  we  may  be  sure,  however,  while 
can't  adapt  the  minerals  in  a  certain 
h  to  a  certain  definite  use,  we  can  know 
Bit  foods  are  rich  in  certain  minerals, 
|  we  know  that  the  growing  child  who 
isprming  bones  and  teeth  at  a  rate  never 
3fe  equalled  in  later  life  should  have  an 
alindance  of  these  minerals,  especially 
jfi!  Then  he  will  have  milk  soups  if  he 
diisn't  like  milk  to  drink,  and  oat  cakes 
ifle  can't  be  induced  to  like  porridge..  We 
w!  remember  that  fruits  and  seeds  keep 
tl  r  mineral  close  to  the  outside,  and  we 
wi  cook  whole  cereals  and  bran  and 
Jile  wheat  breads,  and  we  will  let  the 
clidren  eat  fruits  with  the  skins  on,  and 
if  hey  rob  the  raisin  jar  we  will  know 
tK:  Nature  not  Satan  is  asserting  her- 
s<:,  and  we'll  buy  raisins  in  quantities  in- 
slid  of  candy  after  that. 

;    EVERYTHING  PRODUCED  AT  HOME. 

he  cost  of  living  is  high,  but  if  you 
the  right  kind  of  life  for  your  money, 
•getic,  happy  life,  it's  cheap  at  any 
e.  With  a  good  kitchen  garden, 
a  supply  of  all  the  hardy  vari- 
3  of  winter  vegetables,  with  enough  of 
small  fruits  to  use  in  season  and  for 
ling,  with  milk  and  eggs  and  home 
:d  meat  and  perhaps  a  share  in  a  beef 
;,  we  have  not  only  the  essentials  for 
need  rations  the  year  round,  but  we 
j  what  the  city  dweller  on  a  moderate 
ry  would  consider  an  enviable  luxury, 
oesn't  cost  us  much  except  the  work, 
he  menus  planned  for  a  week  in  April 
'  have  some  practical  suggestions  for 
need  meals  on  a  simple  scale.  Full 
dculars  regarding  recipes,  or  prepara- 
s  of  any  of  the  dishes  named  will  be 
lished  on  request. 


Taming  a  Water- 
logged Farm 

Continued  from  Page  8. 

'ed  his  farm, obtained  a  good  livelihood 
has  also  put  money  in  the  bank.   To- 
rt; his  farm  is  worth  more  than  double 
;v  t  it  cost.    The  home  garden  in  addi- 
m  to  supplying  the  family  table  has  an 
nijlly  yielded  from  $50  to  $200  from  the 
33j  of   surplus    produce.     The    orchard 
co|:rs  two  acres  and  includes  cherries, 
itjwberries,       currants,        raspberries, 
pljns,   pears,    peaches,    prunes,    apples, 
Sipes  and  quinces.    Ornamental  flowers 
aij  grown  in  the  garden  and  about  the 
iaii  which  aid  in  beautifying  the  farm 
me.  Thirty  different  kinds  of  roses  are 
<?iivn  in  the  neat,  well-kept  front  yard, 
his  is  the  story  of  Martin,  master- 
fainer,  who  groomed  a  backsliding  farm 
in  a  blue-ribbon  winner.    He  overcame 
althe  drawbacks  of  "hard   times,"  in- 
deledness,  lack  of  capital,  poor  land  and 
i>5  ard  work  and  systematic  management 
h€  as  constructed  a  well-organized  farm 
:h  would  be  a  credit  to  the  best  agri- 
aral  community  of  the  world.   During 
last  ten  years  this  farm  annually  has 
a  net  return  of  more  than  $700  or 
it  7.1  per  cent,  on  an  investment  of 
000  in  addition  to  yielding  the  owner 
lary  of  $300.    It  shows  what  can  be 
mplished  with  a  small  farm  which  is 
-tilled  and  well-managed. 
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ESTABLISHED 
1842 


How  To  Protect 
Your  Crop 

On  the  left  is  a  healthy  ear  of  wheat 
full  and  sound — the  kind  that  makes 
money  for  you — on  the  right  is  an 
ear,  drawn  from  a  photograph,  ab- 
solutely eaten  up  with  that  fungus 
spore  called  "smut" — there  is  no 
money  in  that.  ;  Some  farmers, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have 
had  all  the  profit  knocked  out  of 
their  crops  by  "smut".  Something 
must  be  done  to  stop  it  because 
it  spreads. 

CORVWSINE' 

D.Cr. 

is  a  preparation  used  with  great  success 
in  Europe.  It  has  decided  advantages 
over  bluestone  and  chemicals  because  it 
is  non-poisonous  and  will  not  endanger 
the  germination  of  the  seed.  In  fact,  not 
only  is  it  protection  against  disease,  grubs 
and  birds,  but  a  great  assistance  to  ger- 
mination, producing  a  healthy  stand. 
These  are  facts,  established  beyond  a 
doubt  by  tests  throughout  all  grain 
growing  countries  and  we  have  striking 
letters  from  practical  farmers  testifying 
to  the  efficiency  of  this  seed  dressing. 

Corvusine  is  easy  to  handle  and  will  not 
clog  the  drill.  Write  us  for  particulars— 
don't  risk  your  crop,  that's  foolish  policy. 

/^ARTHUR.lRWIMLiJ! 


ITED 


MONTREAL 


INCORPORATED 
1912 


Made  in 
Canada 


TREE  PRUNERS 


Choice  of 
Variety 


ORCHARD  KING 

(Compound  Lever) 

HAPPY  THOUGHT 


Your  Hardware  Dealer  will  most  likely  show  you  the  Taylor-Forbes 
kind  when  you  ask  about  Tree  Pruners.  They  are  made  in  the 
most  serviceable  and  generally  useful  patterns.  Easily  handled. 
Keen  edge,  tempered  cutting  blades. 

Taylor-Forbes  JKE  Guelph,  Ont. 
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Are 
you 

trained  for 
advancement? 


If  not,  are  you  planning  to  get 
the  education  you  need? 

Promotion  will  be  yours  if  you 
prepare  yourself  for  it.  Don't 
work  your  lifetime  at  the  old  job, 
and  see  other  men  younger  than 
you  promoted  over  you. 

If  you  will  inquire  into  the  suc- 
cess of  the  younger  men  who  have 
been  promoted  over  you,  you  will 
find  that  they  have  been  preparing 
themselves  for  this  promotion  by 
training  and  securing  a  better  edu- 
cation in  their  spare  time.  This 
enabled  them  to  command  higher 
salaries. 

The  training  which  you  will 
obtain  as  a  representative  of  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  in  your 
spare  time,  will  put  you  in  for 
bigger  and  better  work  later. 

We  want  live  representatives  in 
each  locality  to  take  subscriptions 
for  MacLean's  Magazine  and  The 
Farmer's  Magazine.  We  want 
bright,  energetic  men,  men  who 
are  not  content  to  go  along  from 
year  to  year  on  the  same  salary. 
We  want  men  who  have  their  own 
interests  at  heart. 

If  you  are  one  of  these,  write  us 
and  let  us  tell  you  about  the  course 
of  training  we  give  our  represen- 
tatives. 

We  have  the  brightest  and 
most  energetic  men  in  Canada  to- 
day representing  MacLean's  and 
Farmer's  Magazine  in  their  spare 
time.  They  find  the  work  not  only 
profitable,  but  a  real  training  in 
itself.  You  too  will  find  it  equally 
as  valuable. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY 

The 
MacLean    Publishing    Co. 

143-153  University  Ave., 
Toronto        -        Ontario 


All  questions  from 
our  subscribers  are 
welcomed.  Write 
plainly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper.  If  per- 
sonal reply  desired, 
send  stamp. 


Rural  Mail 
Enquiries 


Address  all  letters 
to  Grasmere,  Form- 
er's Magazine,  Mao- 
Lean  Publishing 
Company,  Limited, 
143-153  University 
Avenue,  Toronto. 


RED  CROSS  WORK. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  F.,  N.S.:  Would  you  kindly 
send  me  or  advise  me  where  I  could  get 
a  catalog  of  short  plays  for  entertain- 
ments to  raise  money  for  Red  Cross  work. 

Answer:  We  have  mailed  you  such  a 
catalog  from  one  of  our  dealers  which 
may  be  of  use  to  you. 

GRAFTING. 

J.  K.  R.,  Ontario:  What  is  the  best 
time  to  do  top  grafting  of  cherries? 

Answer:  All  grafting  should  be  done 
just  before  the  buds  on  the  trees  begin  to 
swell  or  open.  The  scions  must  be  last 
season's  growth.  Cherries  are  difficult  to 
graft. 

WHAT  SHEEP  TO  RAISE. 

R.  J.  0.,  Ontario:  In  establishing  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  what  would  it  be  best 
to  aim  for,  wool,  mutton,  fur  (Karakule) 
or  breeding  stock? 

Answer:  It  all  depends  upon  the  in- 
clinations of  the  breeder  himself.  If  he 
prefers  breeding  stock,  let  him  choose 
any  of  the  breeds  and  set  out.  It  looks  as 
if  the  Karakule  fur  business  might  be  a 
good  thing  to  start  just  now. 

COST  OF  SPRAYING. 

A.  M.,  Quebec:  What  is  the  cost  of 
spraying  trees  in  an  apple  orchard  and 
do  the  results  warrant  the  extra  trouble 
and  expense? 

Answer :  By  all  means  spray.  We  con- 
tend that  no  man  should  own  an  orchard 
who  does  not  care  enough  for  it  to  have 
it  sprayed  and  pruned.  In  a  series  of  co- 
operative experiments  made  by  the  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station  in  the  past  two 
years  the  average  value  of  the  fruit  from 
an  acre  of  unsprayed  apple  trees  was 
$18.05,  while  the  average  value  of  the 
fruit  from  an  acre  of  apple  trees  given 
four  careful  sprayings  was  $187.19.  In 
one  orchard  in  1913  the  net  profit  due  to 
spraying  was  $161 .  12  an  acre.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  spraying  in  these  experiments 
has  been  as  follows:  Six  and  six-tenths 
cents  a  tree  for  the  first  spraying;  13 
cents  a  tree  for  the  second  spraying;  9.5 
cents  a  tree  for  the  third  spraying;  and 
8  cents  a  tree  for  the  fourth  spraying. 
This  makes  an  average  total  of  37 . 1  cents 
a  tree  for  the  season,  or  $22.26  an  acre. 

A  HOUSE  PLAN. 

I  have  thought  ever  since  we  were  mar- 
ried that  I  would  like  to  build  a  house  and 
have  kept  that  in  mind  always  and  have 
you  see  taken  some  interest  in  the  subject. 
I  think  the  site  we  have  is  a  good  one  but 
would  value  any  suggestions  from  you 
very  much.  I  had  an  architect  look  over 
the  ground  and  he  suggested  making  the 
lawn  on  level  with  road  which  will  mean 
some  two  or  three  feet  of  grading  right 
in  the  front.    Just  the  spot  for  the  house 


is  low  and  this  would  not  take  much  dig- 
ging for  cellar  and  the  earth  in  grading 
could  be  used  to  fill  up  here  against  the, 
wall,  and  just  leave  the  wall  nicely  about 
the  ground.  I  have  the  stones  hauled  now 
for  the  wall.  I  dug  them  out  of  my  farm 
myself  and  many  a  hard  day's  work  I  had 
over  them,  but  they  are  beauties,  as  we 
had  lots  to  choose  from.  They  are  greyi 
in  color  and  I  would  have,  say,  two  feet 
of  wall  above  ground.  We  plan  to  make 
a  start  this  spring  and  go  as  far  as  we 
can  with  the  house. 

The  plan  we  like  best  is  the  one  appear- 
ing in  your  April  issue  I  think.  We  have 
one  serious  objection  to  it,  however,  but 
we  think  it  can  be  fixed  so  it  would  suit 
us  still  better. 

We  think  the  dining  room  and  the  living 
room  entirely  too  large  one  way.  20  feet. 
We  have  large  rooms  in  the  house  we  are 
in  at  present  but  they  are  not  this  size 
and  we  find  them  ample. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  has  always  talked  of  a 
bedroom  downstairs  and  we  thought  of 
making  a  smallish  bedroom  in  the  dining 
room  end.  This  would  shut  off  the  pantry 
door,  but  if  we  put  the  room  in  the  middle 


it  would  prevent  folding  doors  between  the 
two  rooms,  which  we  thought  of  having. 
I  like  the  rest  of  house  very  much,  especi- 
ally the  hall  arrangement  which  allows 
the  going  to  any  room. 

Perhaps  you  can  suggest  something 
else  of  value.  Mrs.  Fawcett  also  wants 
the  front  porch  carried  up  and  fixed  so  she 
can  have  a  door  out  from  the  sewing  room 
and  a  banister  round  it,  etc. 


Do  you  know  of  anybody  having  a  house 
of  this  plan  and  how  do  they  like  it,  I 
would  write  to  them  myself  if  I  had  the 
address. 

I  want  to  build  this  house  warm  and 
will  not  be  able  to  put  any  extra  cost  on 
furbelows,  etc.,  but  just  want  it  as  warm 
and  as  cosy  as  can  be  for  the  money.  I 
will  have  it  heated  either  by  hot  air  or 
possibly  hot  water  or  steam.  We  can 
have  electricity  in  it  if  we  wish  from  the 
town. 

I  have  always  thought  I  would  like  to 
have  a  good  kitchen  cabinet  in  the  kitchen 
for  the  wife.    I  like  them  fine. 

What  does  the  D.W.  stand  for  in  the 
plan.    How  about  plans  for  the  house. 
C.  F.  F.,  N.B. 

Answer:  The  site  for  your  house  is 
certainly  excellent.  I  especially  like  the 
winding  drive  in  front.  Nothing  gives 
better  possibilities  for  landscape  plant- 
ing. Having  the  field  stone  for  the  foun- 
dation wall  is  another  splendid  beginning, 
but  wouldn't  you  like  to  have  more  than 
two  feet  of  the  stonework  above  the 
ground?  Nothing  would  give  more  beauty 
to  the  whole  thing,  especially  if  you  used 
some  rough  stonework  in  the  porch  as 
well.    Notice  the  house  in  our  June  issue. 

You  wouldn't  want  to  spend  any  more 
time  and  work  getting  out  more  of  these 
stones,  but  couldn't  an  inferior  stone  (so 
far  as  appearance  goes),  or  concrete  be 
used  for  the  part  of  the  foundation  wall 
below  the  ground? 

I  have  been  trying  to  revise  the  plan 
a  little  to  bring  it  nearer  to  what  you 
want.  You  think  the  dining  room  and 
living  room  are  unnecessarily  large,  and 
you  would  like  a  bed  room  downstairs.  I 
don't  think  much  of  the  idea  of  having  a 
bed  room  on  the  first  floor  with  the  bath- 
room upstairs,  and  I  like  to  have  all  the 
bedrooms  rather  isolated  from  the  living 
loom.  So  when  I  put  in  this  bedroom  I 
separated  it  from  the  kitchen  by  a  wash- 
room and  a  lavatory.  Of  course  you 
could  have  a  door  from  the  bedroom  to 
the  dining  room,  but  I  don't  like  that  very 
much.  In  any  case,  a  washroom  back  of 
the  kitchen  isn't  a  bad  idea.  Putting  in 
the  extra  rooms  has  cut  down  the  size  of 
the  dining  room  and  living  room  more  like 
what  you  want. 

You  will  notice  that  the  pantry  now  has 
no  light  except  from  the  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room,  but  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
good  kitchen  cabinet,  your  wife  will  not 
want  the  pantry  to  work  in.  It  will  be 
just  used  for  storing  food,  so  the  absence 
of  a  window  won't  be  a  serious  defect. 
D.W.  in  the  plan  stands  for  dumb  waiter. 
A  good  roomy  kitchen  cupboard  built  in  at 
the  left  of  the  sink  and  above  the  drain- 
board  is  a  great  convenience. 

It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  and 
a  good  idea  to  have  the  front  porch  car- 
ried up  to  make  a  balcony  opening  from 
the  sewing  room.  It  is  safer  to  have  a 
good  high  railing  around  this.  A  balcony 
has  a  second  good  use  in  being  a  conveni- 
ent place  for  airing  bedding. 

With  one  of  the  heating  systems  you 
mention,  a  water  system  and  possibly 
electricity,  you  should  have  a  house  to  be 
proud  of. 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

About  the  builder's  plans.  We  cannot 
furnish  them,  but  if  you  cannot  get  them 
nearer  home  I  could  get  prices  from  an 
architect  here  and  have  them  sent  down 
to  you.  I  don't  think  anyone  has  a  house 
like  it.  The  plan  was  made  purposely  to 
be  published  in  the  magazine. 

KILLING  BINDWEED. 

J.  G.,  Ontario :  I  have  a  patch  of  bind- 
weed on  my  farm.  How  can  I  kill  it?  Will 
hogs  pastured  on  it  do  it? 

Answer:  This  bindweed  pest  is  a  bad 
one.  We  hardly  know  what  is  best  with? 
out  some  explanation  about  the  character 
of  your  soil.  Hogs  pastured  on  the  patches 
would  certainly  be  one  way  we  should 
think.  Perhaps  some  subscriber  can  give 
us  a  satisfactory  answer  from  his  own 
experience. 

VACANT  FARMS. 

L.  L.  S.,  Ontario:  I  would  like  to  get 
information  as  to  the  agricultural  possi- 
bilities of  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  dis- 
tricts, and  where  are  the  vacant  farms  in 
Old  Ontario  of  which  much  has  been  writ- 
ten in  newspapers  lately? 

Answer :  You  might  write  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  for  definite  information.  The 
vacant  farms  are  in  all  districts  of  Old 
Ontario.  By  vacant,  the  newspapers  no 
doubt  mean  farms  that  have  gone  to  pas- 
ture and  are  out  of  actual  cultivation. 
There  are  many  of  these.  In  many  coun- 
ties such  as  Wellington  and  others,  farms 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  the  cost  of  im- 
provements. One  farm  I  know  of  in 
Northumberland  on  which  a  loan  com- 
pany took  $2,800  mortgage  several  years 
ago  as  being  a  good  loan,  was  offered  for 
sale  the  other  day  for  $1,000.  A  trip 
through  the  province  would  pay  anyone 
looking  for  a  good  cheap  farm.  Then 
again  other  improved  farms  are  selling 
at  big  values.  Near  the  cities  lands  are 
higher. 

A  HEN  HOUSE. 

J.  F.  S.,  Ontario:  Want  information 
regarding  the  construction  of  a  chicken 
house,  the  best  plan,  also  best  material 
to  use. 

Answer:  Your  request  is  too  general. 
If  the  pen  is  for  a  flock  of  laying  hens,  the 
house  planned  by  Prof.  Graham  of  the 
O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  seems  to  be  the  best  one. 
If  you  want  it  for  a  flock  of  chickens  for 
summer  it  is  simpler  still.  One  cannot 
say  definitely  what  is  the  best  material 
but  one  made  of  matched  siding  and  tar 
paper  with  cement  foundations  is  best 
for  a  permanent  structure. 
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Smut  Explosive 

Experiments  with  smut  dust  at  Pull- 
man, Wash.,  showed  that  its  inflammabil- 
ity was  greater  than  that  of  flour  or  any 
other  organic  dust.  A  fiftieth  part  of  an 
ounce  of  smut  when  exploded  formed  a 
conical  flame  6  inches  at  bottom,  24  inches 
at  top  and  approximately  5  feet  high. 
Smut  dust  might  almost  serve  for  war 
material. 


Roofing  that 
must  last 


You  can't  tell  by  looking  at 

a  roll  of  roofing  how  long  it  will  last  on 
the  roof,  but  when  you  get  the  guarantee 
of  a  responsible  company,  you  know  that 
your  roofing  must  give  satisfactory  service. 

ifBuy  materials  that  last 

Certain-teed 

Roofing 

—our  leading  product— Is  guaranteed  6  years  for  1-plj, 
10  rears  for  2-ply,  and  16  years  for  3-ply.  We  also  make 
lower-priced  roofing,  slate-surfaced  shingles,  building 
papers,  wall  boards,  out-door  paints,  plastic  cement,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  products  made  by  as. 
Tbey  are  reasonable  in  price  and  we  stand 
behind  them. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World"*   largest  manufacturers  of  Roofing 

and  Building  Papers. 

New  York   City,  Boston,   Chicago,   Pittsburgh, 

Philadelphia,    Atlanta,    Cleveland,    Detroit, 

St.   Louis,   Cincinnati,   Kansas   City, 

Minneapolis,   San   Francisco,   Seattle, 

London,   Hamburg,   Sydney. 


The 

International 

BAG  HOLDER 

You  want  one  that  is  Cheap. 
Light.  Strong  and  Durable. 
Portable  and  Adjustable — 
One  that  will  do  your  work . 
Here  it  is  1 
The  International 

County  Agents  Wanted. 

WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS. 

Wettlaufer    Bros. 

180-F  Spadina  Avenue 
TORONTO 


BLACK  FOX  RANCHING  and  general  fur 
farming.,  The  most  profitable  and 
interesting  of  all  industries.  Equally 
attractive  to  the  small  investor  and' 
the  capitalist  Offering  the  safest 
and  sanest  of  investments,  either  as 
a  small  privately  owned  ranch  or  as 
a  stock   company. 

Write  for  book  on  "Fox  Ranching." 
CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED. 
Blake  Vannatter,   Fur  Farm,   Georgetown,  Ont. 


PORTABLE 
SAWMILLS 


Write  for  Catalogue 

WATEROUS 
Brantford,  Canada 


GET — A  "  kNOw-better  "  Business  Education. 
WATCH— Welland  Ship  Canal  Construction. 
SEE — Peach  and  Cherry  Orchards  in  Blossom. 
3-in-l  Springtime   Educational  Advantages  of 

St.  Catharines  Business  College 

New  Term  Begins  Tuesday,  April  6th 
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SOW  FERGUSON'S 

HIGH-GRADE  SEEDS 

Vu\   is  the  time  to  sow  Beads  that  will  grow  and  you  cannot  do  better 

than  purchase  from  our  tested  stock. 

Here  are  some  specials  sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  Canada: 

Bl  \ns:  Ferguson's  Sore  Crop  Storing/less  Wax.    1'kt..  10c;  %  lb.,  20c;  1  lb.,  30c. 

in  i  r:    Ferguson's   DetroM    Round   Beet,     l'kt..  Be;  oz.,  18c. 

CABBAGE:    Ferguson's  Copenhagen   .Market,     l'kt.,  10c;   Vj  oz.,  35e;   1  oz.,  UOc. 

CORN:   Ferguson's  Burly  Malcolm.     l'kt..  10c;  Ms  lb.,  25c;  1  lb.,  40c. 

(KiMitKKS:   Ferguson's  Extra   Long  White  Spine.     l'kt.,  10c;  oz.,  25c. 

LETTUCE:    Ferguson's   Wayabead.     rut..   10c;   oz..  30c. 

ONION:    Ferguson's    Excelsior,      l'kt..   25c. 

PEA:    Ferguson's  World    Record.     l'kt..   10c;    '••_.  lb.,  30c;   i   lb.,  50c. 

RADISH:    Ferguson's   White   Icicle,     l'kt..   5c;   o«.,   16c. 

TOMATO:    Ferguson's   O.K.      l'kt.    16c;    '■'.   oz.,  75e. 

SWEET  l'KAS:    Ferguson's   Exposition,  1916  collection. 

1>    S    F.'s  Waved   or  Countess  Strain,  a  splendid  assorted   collection.   l'kt.. 

10e:  oi.,  25c;   H   u,  .  50c;   i   it,.,  $1.50. 


Write   for   our   big-    FREE    Catalogue   on 
"Seeds  of  known   quality." 

DUPUY  &  FERGUSON 


48  JACQUES  CARTIER   SQ.. 


MONTREAL 


A  good  view  of    the   Sphinx 
with  Pyramids  in  background 


A  street  scene  in  Cairo 


TRAVEL  in  SAFETY  and 

C  O  jVl  FO  RTl  Consult  this  Department 

WE  have  placed  a  Travel  Department  at  the 
disposal  of  our  subscribers  to  help  them  to 
travel  without  the  annoyances  that  come  to 
the  inexperienced  traveller.  If  you  are  planning  a 
short  trip  or  an  extended  tour,  we  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  write  us  stating  your  intended  itinerary; 
we  will  supply  you  with  information  about  Hotels, 
Resorts,  Routes  and  make  helpful  suggestions  or 
answer  other  questions  of  interest  to  you.  Readers  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  should  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity   to  travel  in   security   and   comfort. 

Address  your  correspondence 
to    the    Travel  Department. 

FARMER'S     MAGAZINE 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


She  Just  Keeps 

House  For  Ne 

Continued  from  Page  16. 


freedom  from  phonics  and  fractions^ 
April  mornings,  and  the  whole  trairk 
fine  ideals  that  she  is  bringing  to  her  fl 
life.  But  after  the  last  picture  has  m 
hung  in  the  parlor,  and  there's  nothg 
to  do  but  begin  all  over  again  and  swip 
and  clean  and  cook  three  square  meaia 
day,  and  keep  it  up,  she  begins  to  m 
something  of  her  years  in  the  school-ro  1. 
It  seemed  so  much  more  worth  will 
There  were  the  literature  and  histy 
lessons  where  she  planted  little  gard|s 
of  morality  and  good  citizenship;—  I 
work  held  such  possibilities.  She  wouk't 
go  back  to  it,  of  course,  but  she's  jus  - 
well,  making  a  mental  comparison.  T  n 
one  evening  she  sees  her  husband  absor  d 
in  a  table  that  begins  "Alfalfa:  Protn 
16.3;  Ash  8.6;  Carbo-hydrate  66.3,"  .;. 
It  must  be  an  intensely  interesting  scie  e 
this  feeding  cattle.  He  has  a  regular  li  e 
library  of  books  and  bulletins  on  the  EH 
ject.  How  about  applying  the  study  f 
rations  for  humans?  You  don't  feed  tin 
with  just  the  same  object  in  view,  | 
you  can  plan  for  healthfulness  and  v: 
ety  and  balanced  combinations,  and  the 
unlimited  scope  for  originality  and  s  1 
and  art  in  working  to  please  the  eye  ; 
the  palate. 


The  young  teacher  was  perhaps  pn 
of  her  school  landscape  garden,  but  thei 
an  unplanted  yard  around  the  new  ho 
that  offers  far  greater  possibilities  tl 
the  school  lot.  She  had  had  a  serious 
gard  for  her  responsibility  in  commui 
welfare  work,  but  now  her  home  is  tell ; 
its  story  to  the  world  every  day.  Al 
gether,  for  a  "big  job,"  this  keeping  ho 
is  ahead  of  everything  else. 

"they  ain't  no  germs." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  responsibilities 
the  farm  housekeeper  rest  in  safegua 
ing  the  health  of  the  family.  In  the  lar( 
centres  there  are  official  authorities 
help  look  after  this,  but  in  the  counl 
each  home  is  largely  a  law  unto  itself, 
certain  farm  well  was  condemned.  1 
health  officer  had  pronounced  it  a  thr 
ing  culture  of  typhoid  germs,  but  ur, 
an  epidemic  breaks  out,  the  health  offit 
is  sometimes  considered  more  or  less  ol 
meddlesome  faddist.  Anyway,  the  wal 
was  sparkling  clear  and  as  cold  as  i 
and  they  hadn't  any  ice  on  the  farm.  Tin 
had  been  a  whole  pond  of  it  near  the  hoi 
that  winter,  but  they  just  hadn't  stor 
any.  So  when  the  hot  July  weather  can 
the  woman  hung  pails  of  cream  in  t 
well  to  cool,  and  used  the  water  to  wa 
the  butter,  when  she  churned.  The 
have  been  hundreds  of  cases  of  typhc 
from  less  exposure  than  that. 

This  woman  sincerely  pitied  the  babi 
who  had  to  drink  "city  milk,"  but  she  le 
milk  standing  in  a  warm  room  for  hou 
in  her  baby's  bottle,  and  just  rinsed  it  wi 
warm  water  before  she  filled  it  up  agai 
House  flies  in  moderation  were  to  h 
nothing  more  than   a  necessary  part 
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ner,    like   June    roses    and    thunder 
is.    Perhaps  they  came  from  sources 
which  she  had  no  control,  but  she 
have   closed   her   kitchen    up    any 
noon,  burned  sulphur  or  pyrethum 
er,  and  made  a  wholesale  clearance 
em  for  the  time.    So  the  flies  trailed 
dirty  feet  over  the  baby's  face,  and 
ihe|nilk  went  sour  in  his  little  stomach 
the  results  might  have  been  almost 
hing.     To  say  the  least,  he  suffered 
,  and  didn't  grow  much  and  wasn't 
happy  that  summer. 
>u  say  the  woman  was  ignorant.    She 
but  her  mistakes  weren't  any  greater 
those  of  a  college  educated  woman 
knew  a  lot  about  pure  food  laws  and 
:ii  ation,  but  who  thought  the  country 
01  uned  nothing  but  fresh  air  and  sun- 
i   \  so  every  morning  she  put  her  baby 
u  o  sleep  on  a  porch  not  twenty  yards 
r<     a   stable   and   unscreened   manure 
:i  .    This  woman  was  "educated."    Be- 
it ;  she  could  raise  young  canaries  and 
I'oeranians  without  an  error,  but  some 
4  >r  lessons  on  African  crocodiles  might 
m    have    been     traded     off     for     the 
ii  .'ledge  that  the  stable  fly  carries  the 
;e  is  of  infantile  paralysis  and  enterif  i 
h  ugh  which  children  are  exposed  to  +.h.e 
weather  terror,   summer   complaint. 
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she  would  have  bought  ten  cents' 
;h  of  mosquito  netting  and  tied  it 
:ly  over  the  carriage.  No  doubt  too 
would   have  had    the   manure    shed 


>he  just  keeps  house  for  me."  From 

;ral  observation,   there   are   a    great 

y  farmers  who  feel  the  poet's  senti- 

t  in  this.     They  are  spending  a  good 

of  thought  and  work  and  money  to 

n.|e  their  homes  places  where  a  woman 

vdd  want   to   live  forever   and   where 

hen  would  get  the  best  kind  of  a  start 

le  world.    We  are  in  the  beginning  of 

when   for   ideal   living  conditions, 

fort  and  convenience  and  beauty  and 

asphere,    the   home    of    the   thinking 

ners  will  be  superior  to  those  of  men 

ny  other  profession.     But  there  are 

exceptions. 


LIKE  MRS.  JULIUS  CEASAR  DID  IT. 

he  extra  work  of  the  summer  will  soon 

iere.    In  the  fields  there  will  be  hay 

ers  and  loaders  and   sheaf  carriers 

likely  extra  help.    In  the  house  there 

also  be  more  work  but  what  about  the 

r-saving  equipment?     When  the  heat 

he  cook  stove  gets  past  endurance, 

laps  it  will  be  moved  out  to  a  summer 

hen  on  a  level  a  few  steps  below  the 

$  of  the  house,  and  the  houseworker 

H  go  cheerfully  up  and  down  these  steps 

V  or  more  times  a  day.     Maybe  she 

v  carry  water  from  a  pump  in  the  yard 

v  ie  the  dairy  cows  have  theirs  pumped 

n  their  stalls  by  a  windmill.    The  dairy 

11 '  also  be  furnished  with  ice,  but  the 

l(se  keeper  has  no  good  way  of  using 

t  ecause  she  has  no  refrigerator.     She 

likely  be  perfectly  contented,   how- 

"r,  because  women  are  generally  satis- 

to  go  on  doing  things  just  as  Mrs. 

ius  Caesar  did  them.     In  fact  if  Mrs. 

;ar  could  come  back  into  some  farm 

bens  now  she  wouldn't  find  much  that 


BookOfBarnPlaNsFREE 


If  You  Intend  to  Build  a  New  Barn  or  Re- 
model an  Old  One  You  Should  Have  This  Book 

Louden  Barn  Plans  is  not  a  catalog  of  barn  equip- 
ment. It  is  a  complete  and  valuable  book  of 
reference  and  instruction  on  barn  construction. 

The  96  pages  of  Louden  Barn  Plans  are  full  of 
dollar-saving  information.     It  contains  51  repre- 
sentative designs  for  cow  barns,  horse  barns,  combination  and  general 
purpose  barns,  as  well  as  many  other  designs  for  hog  barns,   pens, 
bay  sheds,  chicken  houses,  etc 

In  addition  to  the  barn  plans  shown  in  the  book,  there  are  32 
pages  devoted  to  general  construction  problems,  such  as 
concrete  work,  laying  floors,  roof  construction,  ventilation,  etc. 


When  Writing  for  This  Book 
to  Build,  and  How  Many  Cows 

We  have  designs  for  nearly  4,000  bams, 

and  our  architects  will  give  your  letter 
personal  attention  if  we  learn  your 
exact  requirements. 

Louden  Barn  Equipment 

Londen  equipment  makes  possible  a 
clean,  sanitary  barn  with  a  minimum 
of  expense.   When  cows  are  transferred 


Please  State  When  You  Expect 
and  Horses  You  Want  to  House 

from  dark,  dirty  barns  to  Louden  barns 
the  milk  flow  often  increases  from  15 
to  25  per  cent,  and  the  labor  of  cai  irtpr 
for  the  herd  is  reduced  from  one-third 
to  one-half.  Londen  equipment  is  just 
as  great  economy  for  the  man  with  a 
half  dozen  head  of  stock  as  for  the  man 
with  hundreds  of  animals.  The  percent- 
age of  labor  saved  is  the  same. 


The  Louden  Line  of  Sanitary  Steel  Equipment  Includes: 

Litter  Carrier*        Cow  Stalls  Hay  Loft  Equipment  Sheep  Pent 

Feed  Carrier*  Horte  Stall*  Cow  Pen*  Water  Batin* 

Milk  Can  Carrier*  Manger*  Calf  Pen*  Bird  Proof  Barn  Door 

Harnett  Carrier*  Manger  Diviton*  Bull  Pen*  Hanger* 

Hay  Carrier*  Feed  Rack*  Hog  Pen*  Power  Hoitt*  and 

Feed  Track*  CATALOGS  FREE  OtherBarnSpecialtie* 

Guelph,  Ont. 

(9) 


Louden  Machinery  Co.  (Estabusbed  1867)  Dept.  99, 
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DAIRY 


JADE  IN  CANADA 


PR0TENA  DAIRY  FEED 

Means  More  Profit  to  the  Farmer 


a 


a 


Combines   Low   Cost   with  I  High   Feeding  Value. 

Government  Registered  and  Guaranteed  not  less'than     fi 

16%  Protein  and  3V6%  Fat.     Not  over  14%kFibre. 

Contains  Hominy  Feed,  Ground  Screenings, 

Cotton  Seed  Meal  and  Pure  Cane  Molasses. 

PRICES  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

THE  CHISHOLM  MILLING  CO.,  LIMITED 

71  Esplanade  Street  East,  Toronto 
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Steel  Troughs 

for 

Every   Purpose 

Only  the  best  grade  of  galvanized  steel  used.    Non-Leakable  and  Durable.    Frost-Proof.     Reliable- 
A  complete  line  to  choose  from.     Send  for  Catalogue.     Keep  it  handy. 

WAYNE  OIL  TANK  &  PUMP  CO.,     500-510  Tecumseh  St.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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Lovely  Singing  Canaries 

At  Special  Reduced  Prices 

Your  home  will  be  brightened  by  the  rw«t  eonc  of  one 
of  these  beautiful  singing  canaries.  Their  lorely  soft 
t*il  and  flute  notes  are  delightful  to  hear.  You  are 
fortunate  in  baring  such  a  selection  to  choose  from  at 
such  low  prices. 

HARTZ  MOl.VTAIN  Warblers,  all  young  and  healthy, 
erery  one  In  full  «oog,  with  nice  plumage—  »i  or 
would  sell  regular  for  13.50.  Special  Sale  price      91  •33 

ST.  ANDREWSBCRG  Trained  Rollers  with  Um  roll 
aad  flute  notes  and  the  water  trill;  these  are  told 
all  oxer  Canada  for  $8.00  and  $7.00.  Our  eo  Qfi 
Special  price  *J.Jo 

SGHOOL-M ASTERS.— These  Canaries  are  used  by  the 
breeders  to  teach  young  birds,  and  they  are  trained 
by  musical  instruments  to  sing  in  four  different  dis- 
tinctire  notes.  When  unboxed  after  their  long  traTel 
they  at  once  make  themselves  fayorites  of  the  home 
—these   usually   sell   for  $10.00.     Our    Special      »c   OA 

Brass  Canary  Cages,  regular  $2.00  ralua.  8pe-  *i  on 
dal   for  this  Sale   $1.^3 

Don't  delay  your  order.  Send  for  price  list  and  secure 
one  of  these  little  refugees  from  the  war  lone  before 
they  are  taken. 

An  order  sent  direct  will  receive  careful  at- 
tention. Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money    refunded. 

Domini©** 

Dept.  F,   478  St.  Catherine  St.  W. ,  Montreal 


Get  into  the 
Firing  Line! 

IF  you  have  iron  in  your 
blood  and  enjoy  work  and 
are  not  content  with  your 
present  salary  or  position  in 
life,  we  can  open  the  way  for 
you  to  enter  into  a  larger  field 
of  opportunity. 

We  have  a  plan  whereby  you 
can  secure  a  liberal  education 
at  college,  take  up  any  field  of 
study  that  may  interest  you 
and  become  fitted  to  take  your 
place  in  the  firing  line  of  prog- 
ress and  success. 
We  want  representatives  in 
every  locality  in  Canada  to 
take  new  and  renewal  sub- 
scriptions to  MacLean's  Maga- 
zine. You  will  find  the  pub- 
lication will  appeal  strongly 
to  the  better  class  of  readers 
in  your  district  and  you  will 
find  the  work  both  remuner- 
ative and  dignified. 
If  you  have  the  fighting  blood 
in  your  veins  and  are  seeking 
larger  opportunities,  write  us 
for  complete  information. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 

143-153  University  Ave. 

TORONTO 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

was  new  enough  to  confuse  her.  She 
would  rind  women  doing  the  family  wash- 
ing with  their  hands  just  as  the  peasant 
women  did  theirs  in  the  rivers  around 
Rome  thousands  of  years  ago;  but  Julius 
wouldn't  be  able  to  drive  a  binder  or  gear 
an  ensilage  cutter  to  save  his  life. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  HOUSEWORK. 

So  because  men  have  been  endowed  with 
the  gift  for  mechanics,  we  will  hope  that 
when  a  man  notices  how  many  times  it  is 
necessary  to  go  up  and  down  the  "cook 
house"  steps  in  preparing  a  meal,  he  will 
also  reason  that  every  time  a  person  takes 
a  step  up  they  have  to  actually  lift  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  that  he  will  see 
the  need  of  leaving  the  stove  in  the  per- 
manent kitchen  and  taking  the  heat  out 
by  buying  a  coal  oil  stove.  According  to 
size  the  cost  ranges  from  five  to  fifteen 
dollars,  a  three-burner  size  will  do  the 
cooking  for  an  ordinary  family  and  you 
can  bake  anything  in  the  ovens,  although 
it  would  usually  be  more  satisfactory  to 
do  some  of  the  baking  with  the  range  in 
the  cool  hours  of  the  morning. 

Then  when  any  form  of  power  is  in- 
stalled at  the  barn,  it  will  be  applied  to 
the  machinery  in  the  house  as  well.  Elec- 
tricity or  a  gasoline  engine  to  run  the 
washing  machine  and  churn,  or  with  elec- 
tricity, a  vacuum  cleaner  and  electric 
iron,  or  if  these  are  impossible  a  windmill 
or  hydraulic  ram  to  give  the  house  a  water 
system — these  are  things  that  are  revolu- 
tionizing farm  life  for  women. 

SAVING  THE  WORKER. 
But  whether  her  equipment  is  all  it 
should  be,  or  not,  the  housekeeper  can 
plan  her  work  to  save  herself  a  good  deal. 
You  can't,  of  course,  run  housekeeping 
strictly  according  to  "efficiency"  rules  like 
you  can  any  other  business;  as  soon  as  the 
programme  ceases  to  be  elastic  according 
to  the  best  interests,  or  sometimes  the 
whims  of  the  family,  it  interferes  with 
home-making.  A  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary work  is  due  to  badly  arranged 
kitchens,  miles  of  traveling  every  day  be- 
cause stoves  and  sinks  and  cupboards 
have  been  placed  without  any  regard  for 
the  natural  route  the  worker  would  take 
in  preparing  a  meal  or  doing  other  kitchen 
work.  Tables  and  sinks  are  usually  too 
high  or  too  low,  generally  too  low,  for 
the  woman  who  is  to  use  them.  Then  the 
average  good  housekeeper  does  a  lot  of 
work  that  could  be  left  undone  without 
hurting  in  the  least  the  general  status  of 
the  household.  It  is  not  good  economy  to 
spend  half  an  hour  icing  a  cake  that  will 
be  eaten  in  five  minutes,  or  to  put 
elaborate  tucks  and  frills  in  children's 
dresses  that  have  to  be  laundered  after 
each  wearing.  There  are  crepe  cloths  and 
rice  cloths  prettier  than  nainsook,  and 
they  require  no  starch  and  only  a  quick 
ironing  on  the  wrong  side.  Another  thing 
that  makes  housework  tiring  for  a  great 
many  women  is  that  they  are  troubled 
with  aching  feet  that  doesn't  sound  seri- 
ous, but  it's  bad  enough,  and  about  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  houseworkers  who  have 
much  to  do  are  suffering  from  it.  A  stool 
high  enough  to  use  conveniently  at  the 
sink  or  ironing  board  will  help  some; 
having  a  yielding  surface  like  linoleum  on 


the  kitchen  floor  with  rag  mats  when 
most  of  the  standing  and  walking  an 
done  is  another  relief,  but  the  best  heir 
will  be  found  in  low-heeled,  cushion-soled 
shoes  with  well-fitted  arch  supports  tc 
wear  in  them. 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  HOLIDAYS. 

Yet  with  the  best  of  conditions,  to  jus* 
"keep  house,"  will,  like  anything  else,  be-, 
come  a  little  monotonous  sometimes,  but) 
unlike  any  other  worker  the  housekeeperl 
has  no  stipulated  holidays  or  hours  off. 
Her  job  is  blissfully  permanent,  but  it's 
rather  alarming,  too,  to  know  that  for  all 
the  full  years  stretching  out  ahead,  there 
won't  be  another  soul  to  get  breakfast  for 
that  house  for  one  solitary  morning.  The 
housekeeper  needs  holidays.  She  will  be! 
homesick  enough  to  get  back  from  them  of 
course,  but  that's  where  they  pay  the  man| 
who  lets  her  go.  It  is  also  worth  noting,! 
that  often  the  most  trying  "isolation  of 
the  farm  woman,"  especially  the  mother  of 
little  children,  comes  from  within  her  own  i 
house.  Perhaps  her  husband  is  away  from 
home  a  good  deal  because  he  likes  a  little 
"man  talk"  in  the  evening.  So  does  his 
wife.  In  fact  she  got  married  largely  for 
the  sake  of  it. 

"She  just  keeps  house."  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  where  the  scope  of  her  work 
begins  or  ends.  Certainly  it  is  not  limited 
to  keeping  a  house  clean  and  cooking  the 
meals.  It  is  an  old  idea  and  popular  still 
that  the  farm  is  the  best  place  for  chil- 
dren. It  is,  but  if  the  farm  is  to  measure 
up  to  all  that's  expected  of  it,  there  must 
be  some  influence  about  the  place  besides 
hay  mows  and  swimming  holes.  The  be- 
lief of  the  farm's  safeguarding  environ- 
ment got  it's  foundation  from  the  old 
farm  homes  where  there  was  family 
worship  around  the  fireplace,  and  well- 
worn  copies  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  a  reverence 
for  things  that  are  not  held  so  sacred  now. 
The  farm  is  the  right,  natural  place  for 
children  to  grow  up,  yet  every  country 
neighborhood  has  its  sordid-minded  and 
its  hoodlum  element,  and  not  infrequently 
some  boys  from  respectable  homes  belong. 
There's  a  crying  need  and  a  field  broad 
enough  for  the  best  and  most  gifted  wo- 
men here,  just  keeping  house. 

COMMUNITY    HOUSEKEEPING. 

Then  we  will  hope  for  big  things  from 
these  women  in  the  way  of  community 
interests.  Even  if  they  have  houses 
equipped  to  make  work  easy,  when  the 
first  possibility  presents  itself  of  start- 
ing a  co-operative  laundry  in  connection 
with  the  local  creamery,  they  will  think  of 
the  neighbor  down  the  road  who  is  try- 
ing to  do  all  her  work  without  con- 
veniences and  with  little  children  needing 
her  attention.  Then  we  will  be  nearer 
than  we  have  ever  been  yet  to  getting  the 
help  problem  simplified.  When  the  lack 
of  social  life  in  the  neighborhood  drives 
some  of  the  young  people  to  a  public 
dance-hall  in  the  next  town,  these  women 
won't  be  content  in  thinking,  "Well,  my 
children  are  safe."  They  will  have  a 
motherhood  big  enough  to  reach  out  be- 
yond their  own  families.  Then  we  will  see 
whole  communities  cleaned  up  and 
vitalized. 
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APRIL 


DAYS  on  (§nacla's  Yav ms 


A   GENERAL   ADVANCE. 

THE  whole  force  of  the  seeding  ma- 
chinery has  the  general  orders  to 
advance  this  month.  Let  no  machine 
be  out  of  order,  no  horse  inactive  in  the 
daily  manoeuvres.  The  whole  army  of 
agriculture  must  obey  the  call  to  service — 
for  their  families,  themselves,  and  their 
country. 

ROLL  THE  MEADOWS. 

A  badly  heaved  clover  crop  may  be 
saved  early  by  a  good  rolling.   Try  it. 

DRAG  THE  ALFALFA. 

A  light  harrow  over  the  alfalfa  field 
will  kill  early  weeds  and  help  the  crop  off 
to  a  good  start. 

THE  SEED  BED. 

Get  on  to  land  early — the  early  crop 
generally  wins.  Prepare  the  seed  bed  well. 
An  extra  cultivation  may  be  necessary. 

GOOD   SEED. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  that  poor  seed,  small  grains,  and 
smut  cost  us  big.   The  returns  from  such 
are  much  lower  than  from  good  seed. 

BE  WISE  WITH  LIVESTOCK. 

In  livestock,  say  nothing  and  saw  wood. 
That  good  mare,  filly,  heifer,  ewe,  or  sow 
will  make  you  money  some  day  soon.  Keep 
her  well  but  as  cheaply  as  you  can  and 
wait.   The  worm  will  turn. 

FARM  AS  USUAL. 
Do  not  be  led  away  from  good  farming 
as  you  know  it  on  your  own  farm  by  any- 
one. Every  farmer  ought  to  know  the 
best  that  his  farm  can  do  for  him,  but  be 
sure  to  get  that  best  this  year. 

USE  GOOD  JUDGMENT. 
Any  man  who  sows  wheat  where  any 
ordinary  horse-sense  would  inform  him  of 
its  total  uselessness  as  a  crop  getter,  need 
not  expect  justification  for  a  crop  failure 
by  putting  it  on  the  Patriotism  and  Pro- 
duction Campaign.  Be  selfish  enough  to 
do  your  best! 


THE    YOUNG   PIGS. 

The  young  pigs  should  begin  to  grow 
from  birth.  A  setback  costs  nearly  all  the 
profit. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  COLTS. 

Before  the  colts  are  turned  out  be  sure 
to  wash  or  treat  for  insects.  It  will  pay. 
Zenoleum  wash  is  a  good  thing. 

WRITE   FOR   HELP. 

Grasmere  will  be  glad  to  answer  or  get 
answered  by  experts  any  questions,  rela- 
tive to  your  farm  work.  Let  us  hear  from 
you. 

PARSNIPS  FOR  MILK  COWS. 

Did  you  ever  use  parsnips  for  milk 
cows?  Is  so  let  us  hear  from  you  as  to 
your  success. 

WHAT    ABOUT    FLAX? 

Are  you  sowing  any  flax  this  year? 
There  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  the  indus- 
try in  Canada. 

USE  DISINFECTANTS. 

Everywhere  around  the  stock  and 
poultry  pens  disinfectant  should  be 
used  regularly.  There  is  nothing  more 
effective  and  cheaper  than  Zenoleum. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

Raspberries  require  a  sandy  loam  on  a 
cool  slope. 

Never  plant  strawberries  on  sod.  Have 
a  hoed  crop  first  to  kill  grubs. 

Gooseberries  and  black  currants  are 
always  in  good  demand. 

BREED  TO  THE  BEST. 

Good  horses  are  going  to  be  in  big  de- 
mand. Breed  with  brains  as  to  the  proper 
mating.  Never  breed  to  a  horse  to  please 
the  owner.    Please  yourself. 

Hogs  may  be  cheap  but  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  a  pure-bred  strain. 

Wool  is  a  good  price.  Get  into  a  few 
sheep. 

CUTTING  USELESS  EXPENSES. 

The  farmer  who  is  wise,  will  make  sav- 
ings where  he  can.    Machinery  will   be 


What  The  Ontario 
Govt.  Says: 

"IN  choosing  a  separator  it  is 
■*■  advisable  to  select  one  that  is 
simple  in  construction,  strong,  dur- 
able with  reasonable  care,  and  hav- 
ing all  parts  which  come  in  contact 
with  the  milk  easily  washed." 

The  above  is  from  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment Bulletin  No.  206,  en- 
titled "  Dairying  on  the  Farm." 
The  writer  of  this  bulletin  might 
readily    have    had    the    "  MADE -IN  -  CANADA/' 


Cream  Separator  in  mind,  for  he  chose  three  of  the 
points  on  which  the  Standard  is  unbeatable. 

Write  us  for  our  catalog  giving  full  description. 

The    Renfrew    Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

RENFREW,  ONTARIO 
Agencies  Almost  Everywhere  in  Canada 


The  "Easy"  Washer 

Will  not  injure  the  finest  of 
fabrics    Removes  all  the  dirt. 
Works  by  suction — 
not  friction. 
All  metal— ►  anitary.   Will  not 
dry  out  or  rust.     Will  not  ab- 
sorb moisture  or  impurities. 
LIUHT-S1MPLK-  QUICK 
—STRONG— DURABLE 

EASY— On  the  woman,  On 
the  clothes,  On  the  time  and 
mcney. 

Write  lo-dav  to 

Easy  Washer    Company 

10  Clinton  Place 
Toronto.  Ont. 

Builders   of  Washtrs,  ftr  Cana- 
dians, in    Canada. 


GO 


FEW   CENTS 
WILL  SAVE  YOUR  HORSES 

VIGORA  costs  50c.  It  will  save  your  horses.  It 
is  a  suie  remedy  for  broken-wind,  coughs,  skin 
diseases  and  other  ailments. 

Ask  your  druggist.      For  circulars  ask 
J.   B.   MORIN,  Druggist  and  Chemist 

318%   St.  Joseph   St.,       -       -       Quebec,  Canada. 


Ford  Starter 


Throw  away  your  crank,  start 
from  the  seat  with  a  Sindbo 
"T  W  O-C  OMPKESSION" 
Starter.  Differs  from  all 
others.  Positively  guaranteed 
to  start.     Write 

GEO.   W.   MACNEILL    CO. 

86  Richmond  St.  W. ,  Toronto 


EGGS 


FOR  HATCHING  HIGH- 
CLASS  STRAIN 


All  the  standard  breeds  of    Chickens,    Ducks,    Geese    and 

Turkeys.     My  eees  have  won  a  reputation  for  reliability. 

Write  to-day   for  free  Catalogue  about    breeds 

and  poultry  supplies. 

J.   H.   RUTHERFORD,       Caledon^ast.  Ont. 
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^"'  Firm  and  gentle 

massagd  of  the  teals  by 
natural  atmospheric  pres- 
sure.   That's  the  Empire 
way.    It  makes  even  ner- 
vous   cows    give    down 
quickly  and  in  many  cases 
even    increases     the     milk 
yield.      Costs  less  to  install. 
Does  the  work    perfectly  from 
the  start.     Double  or  two-cow 
unit  takes  care  of  20  to 30 COWS 
per  hour.   One  man  can  operate  2  double  units. 

EMPIRE  me^lakneral 

Nearest  to  Nature 
The  secret  isio  the  Empire  Teat  Cups.     No  compressed  uir 
use<l.  There  can  be  Tio  chance  of  sore   or   inflamed    teats    or 

udders,  as  the  massage  is  firm  and  natural,   never 

harsh  and  quick. 

Empire  Cream  Separator 

The  machine  that  hasalready  helped  put  so  man 
dairies  on  a  paying  basis.  Kasy  to  clean  and  oper 
ateand  outdoes  all  others  in  results. 
Let  us  send  you  full  description  and  pictures  of 
Empire       Slilkers     and      Empire     Cream 
Separators  lti.it  ure  making  u'""»it  In  many  line  dairU-a 
Ask  iilso  r.irmir  ..tier  mi  the  KmplreSta  Bite Englnea 
ami  Empire  Feed  Mills.   Write  lor  catal<  t     jj 

The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Compau 
of  Canada,  Limited 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


Taylor- 
Forbes 

Guaranteed 

Lawn 
Mowers 


You  will  not  be  so  well  satisfied  with  any  lawn  mower  as  yon 
will  with  one  that  bears  the  Taylor-Forbes  name.  And  the 
better  satisfaction  will  last  longer  because  Taylor-Forbes 
mowers  are  strongly  built,  run  lightly  and  the  knives  keep  a 
self-sharpened  edge. 

First  Made    in  Canada  in  1874 

Made  and  guaranteed  by  the  Taylor- Forbes  Company,  Limited,  Guelph,  Canada.  For 
sale  by  nearly  all  the  Hardware  Dealers  in  Canada.  The  best  known  models  are  "Adanac," 
"Empress,"  "Woodyatt,"  and  "Star."  If  your  dealer  has  not  in  stock  the  size  Taylor-Forbes 
machine  you   want  he  may   wire,  or   phone,  at  our   expense,    for    immediate    delivery. 


What  About  Your  Wife  and  Children? 

Wll  L  THEY  HAVE  A  HOME  TO  COVER  THEIR  HEADS?     WILL  YOUR 
CHILDREN  BE  EDUCATED?      WHAT  ABOUT  YOUR   OWN  OLD  AGE? 

THE  EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
ISSUES  POLICIES  THAT  WILL  PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES. 

N.B. — Let  us  have  your  address  and  date  of  birth  and  we  will  send 
you  a  1915  memo  book. 


looked  after  and  repaired;  paint  will  be 
used  to  conserve  life  and  waterworks  will  1 
be  put  into  the  house.  Cut  out  the  parlc  ; 
rubbish  and  society  frills!  The  Govern-'1 
ments  of  our  country,  federal,  provincial ' 
and  civic  are  not  setting  very  good  ex- 
amples in  economy. 

DON'T  SHOOT  BIRDS. 
Birds   are   our   biggest   farm   friends. 
See   that   no   one   shoots   birds   on    youi 
property. 

SCREEN    SEED   GRAIN    WELL. 
By  screening  out  one  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  total  bulk  of  grain,  for  seed,  most 
of  the  weed  seeds  will  be  taken  out. 

PLAN   TO   KILL   GOPHERS. 
Much    damage    is    done    annually    by 
gophers,  especially  on  the  prairies.   The 
best  farmers  check  them  by  poison  and  a 
good  fox  terrier. 

VETERINARY  HELP. 
Dr.  Gerow  will  have  an  article  in  May 
on  horse's  teeth.  He  is  answering  veter- 
inary inquiries  and  doing  it  well.  Any 
cases  will  be  prescribed  for  by  our 
readers  sending  in  his  fee  of  $1.  One  man 
in  Alberta  reports  great  satisfaction  in 
his  advice  for  getting  Jersey  heifers  to 
breed- 

SOW   THINLY   IN    DRY    AREAS. 

One  bushel  of  wheat,  one  bushel  0: 
oats,  %  bushel  spring  rye,  %  bushel  win- 
ter rye  and  20  pounds  of  flax,  each  pro- 
duced larger  net  yields  than  any  thicker 
seeding  on  the  dry  prairie  soils. 

Alfalfa  when  seeded  at  4%  pounds  per 
acre  in  rows  24  inches  apart  and  culti- 
vated, yielded  more  forage  than  all 
heavier  seedings  in  closer  rows,  but  other- 
wise treated  in  the  same  way. 

Alfalfa  sown  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  per  acre  in  rows  36  inches  apart 
yielded  more  seed  than  any  thicker  seed- 
ing in  closer  rows. 

All  our  thinly  sown  hay  crops  gave 
larger  returns  than  those  sown  more 
thickly,  says  Prof.  Bracken,  of  Sas- 
katchewan. 

DRAINAGE  PAYS. 
The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  re- 
ports that  the  crop  year  of  1914  was  the 
driest  on  record  in  Ontario.  The  precipi- 
tation from  harvest,  1913,  to  harvest, 
1914,  lacked  5%  inches  of  being  up  to  the 
average.  This  is  a  shortage  of  almost  20 
per  cent.  The  College  has  often  stated 
that  tile  drainage  was  effective  in  a  dry 
season  as  well  as  in  a  wet  one,  and  last 
year  it  was  able  to  prove  this  in  a  most 
practical  way.  Since  1912  the  College  has 
been  installing  practical  drainage  demon- 
stration plots  in  parts  of  the  province 
where  little  or  no  drainage  has  been  done. 
The  plan  is  to  drain  half  a  field,  leaving 
the  other  half  undrained  for  comparison. 
Both  parts  are  sowed  to  the  same  kind  of 
grain  and  the  crop  from  each  part 
threshed  separately.  Nine  plots  were 
drained  prior  to  1914.  The  average  of  the 
nine  fields  showed  that  at  market  prices 
at  threshing  time  the  drained  half  pro- 
duced $14.12  more  per  acre  than  the  un- 
drained half,  and  that  in  the  driest  year 
on  record.  In  an  average  season  the  aver- 
age increase  due  to  drainage  is  over  $20 
per  acre,  and  in  a  wet  season  even  more. 
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SUMMER   FALLOW    IS    A    NECESSITY. 

In  Western  Canada,  the  average  yield 
wheat  on  well  fallowed  land  was  30 *4 
shels  per  acre,  as  compared  with  16 
jshels  53  pounds  on  well  cultivated 
ibble  and  an  absolute  failure  on  spring 
eaking. 

ORCHARD    NOTES. 
Spray  now  for  scale.    Use  Bordeaux  or 
tie-sulphur. 

Do  some  grafting  this  month. 
An  ideal  spray  day  is  the  quiet  bright 
e  when  air  is  cool  and  dry. 
Get  some  fertility  on   to  the   orchard 
id  burn  the  dead  limbs. 
Paint  all  big  wounds  where  limbs  are 

tt  off. 

ROSE  CULTURE. 

Roses  succeed  best  in  deep,  rich  soil. 
ix  sandy  loam  with  heavy  clay  soil. 
How  roses  to  stand  a  few  hours  before 
anting.  Plant  deeply  and  firmly  and 
it  back  to  three  or  four  buds  or  about 
>ur  inches  above  the  ground. 

Rose  vines  planted  around  the  poles 
l  which  the  bird  houses  are,  will  prevent 
its  climbing  them. 

PLANT  SHADE  TREES. 
Make  it  a  point  to  plant  some  shade 
ees.  Make  a  large  hole.  Set  tree  deeper 
i  than  where  it  came  out.  Pack  soil  firm- 
f.  Trim  all  broken  roots.  Prune  top  but 
ot  to  a  straight  pole. 

POULTRY   NOTES. 

On  the  average  all  eggs  laid  after  the 
eventh  day  after  removal  of  the  male 
ird  are  infertile.  Occasional  fertile  eggs, 
iowever,  are  laid  twenty  to  thirty  days, 
r  at  longer  intervals  after  the  removal  of 
he  male  bird. 

Pure-breds  are  superior  to  cross-breds. 
nhe  immediate  result  of  a  cross  is  gener- 
lly  loss  of  egg  production. 

Laying  is  a  matter  of  strain.  It  is  a 
haracter  which  has  been  or  may  be  fixed 
jn  a  family  of  birds  by  careful  breeding 
arried  out  during  several  years.  You 
mist  continue  to  breed  carefully. 
i  In  the  rearing  of  turkeys  two  things 
ire  most  necessary.  One  is  to  see  that 
hopped  onions,  or  garlic,  are  fed  every 
lay,  and  the  other  that  they  are  free  from 
ice.   Sandy  soil  is  the  best  for  them. 

CABBAGE  GROWING. 

Comfortable  fortunes  have  been  made 
tnd  lost  in  cabbage  growing.  Here  are 
he  leading  ideas  from  successful  Eastern 
'Jnited  States  growers:  Soil  that  will 
}a-ow  50  to  75  bushels  of  corn  will  grow 
i0  to  20  tons  of  cabbage.  A  common  prac- 
ice  is  to  manure  a  meadow  for  corn,  then 
[follow  with  cabbage.  Cabbage  requires 
>ame  amount  of  work  as  a  corn  crop. 
Raise  your  own  plants.  A  liberal  applica- 
tion of  wood  ashes  or  lime  is  a  good  help 
in  raising  good  plants.  Best  plants  are 
raised  by  sowing  broadcast.  Seed  should 
jbe  in  the  ground  by  the  middle  of  May. 
Four  ounces  of  seed  should  be  sown  for 
each  acre  to  be  raised.  The  late  crop  is 
the  best  and  the  best  variety  is  the  Danish 
ball-head.  Prepare  seedbed  well.  Plow 
jearly  and  work  with  a  disk  every  week 
:  until  planting  time.  Do  not  disturb  sur- 
jface  for  a  week  previous  to  transplanting. 
Plants  should  be  set  from  June  20  to  July 
1st.  It  takes  from  5,000  to  7,000  plants  to 
an  acre. 


AVING  on  your  roof  doesn't 
mean  buying  a  cheap  roof. 
Divide  the  cost  of  your  roof  by 
the  number  of  years  it  lasts. 

NEPONSET  Paroid  Roofing  is  longer  on  the  roof — because  longer  "in 
the  making."  Every  foot  is  made,  not  on  the  "how  fast"  but  on  the  "how 
good  can  it  be  made"  principle — the  only  sure  way  to  make  a  roofing  ab- 
solutely reliable  and  100%  weather-  and  waterproof. 

You  buy  roofing  for  an  investment,  but  a  half -made  "hurry-up"  roofing  is 
the  worst  kind  of  investment.  You  pay  almost  as  much.  What  do  you  get? 
A  quick  spoiling  roof— half  a  roof — a  constant  nuisance  and  source  of 
expense.    The  good  old  reliable 


NEPONSET 


PAROID 


ROOFING 


is  one  of  the  oldest  ready  roofings  made.  The  first  roofs  put  on  sixteen  years  ago  are 
still  in  service. 

Paroid  costs  per  square  foot  less  than  2/10  of  a  cent  per  year.  Paroid  all  over  the 
sides  of  your  barn  will  make  it  snug  and  warm.  It  is  less  expensive  than  other  good 
sidings. 

Paroid  is  only  one  of  the  NEPONSET  Roofings.  There  are  others  meeting  every 
requirement  and  pocket  book.  Granitized  Shingles  for  pitch  roofs,  PROSLATE  the 
colored  roofing,  and  other  roofings  for  all  kinds  of  buildings,  from  temporary  sheds  to 
the  largest  railroad  buildings 

A  Substitute  for  Laths  and  Plaster — NEPONSET  Wall  Board— in  different  finishes 
may  be  applied  directly  to  studding  or  over  old  plaster. 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

Booklet  "Repairing  and  Building"  FREE 

If  you  do  not  know  the  NEPONSET  dealer  in 
your  town  write  for  his  name.  If  there  is  no 
dealer  there  we  have  a  special  proposition  to 
make  you.    We  pay  the  freight. 

BIRD  &  SON 

Established  1795. 
350  Heintzman  Bldg.,        Hamilton,  Ont. 

Warehouses  in  all  principal  cities. 


BIRD  &  SON, 

350  Heintzman  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Please   send  free    booklet  "Repairing  and 
Building"  and  samples  of 


Paroid    I      I 

Roofing  I I 

Granitized  I      I 


Proslate  I      I 
Roofing  I I 


Shingles 


NEPONSET 
Wall  Board 


□ 


BETTER 
BUILDINGS 


Signed 
Town  .. 
Province 


. the    name    °^  a  book  that  shows  how 

buildings  may  be  made 
permanent.  Thousands  of  Farmers  have 
read  it.  We  are  still  ready  to  supply  copies 
to  those  genuinely  interested. 

Write  to-day 
The  Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Limited 
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 
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Barns  at  Ontario  Agricultural  College, Guelph" 
Painted  with 
MARTIN-SENOUR  PAINT 


FARMERS 

You'll  Find  Just  What  You  Want 
For  Spring  Painting,  In 

MARTIN -SENOUR 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


'MADE  IN  CANADA" 


Your  needs  have  been  foreseen.  Dealers  in  your 
neighborhood  have  been  supplied  with  the  Martin-Senour  line. 
And  you  have  only  to  name  your  Painting  Wants,  to  have 
them  promptly  filled. 


mm 


K&  PAINT 

&  VARNISHES 


HOUSE  PAINT— Why  should  you  waste 
money  on  impure  paint,  or  bother  with 
mixing  lead  and  oil,  when  you  can  get 
Martin-Senour  "100%  Pure"  Paint  for  all 
outside  and  inside  painting  ?  Always  the 
same  in  quality,  color,  fineness  and  purity. 

FLOOR  PAINT— There's  only  one  to  be 

considered— the  old  reliable  SENOUR'S 

Floor  Paint — the  kind 

that  wears,  and  wears, 

and  wears. 


BARN  PAINT  —  Martin  -  Senour 
"RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE"  is  the 
paint  for  the  barn.  It  spreads 
easily — covers  more  surface — and 
holds  its  fresh,  bright  color  against 
wear  and  weather. 

WAGON  PAINT  —  Keep  the 
machines,  wagons  and  tools  fresh 
and  bright  —  and  protect  them 
against  rust  and  weather — by  giving 
them  a  coat  or  two  of  Martin-Senour 
"Wagon    and    Implement"    Paint. 


Write  us  today  for  "Farmer's  Color  Set"  and  name  of 
our  nearest  dealer-agent. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ENQUIRIES  TO 

*&he  MARTIN-SENOUR  Go. 

LIMITED 

655  Drolet  Street,  Montreal. 
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A  Few  More  Dollars 
Will  Put   You    Right 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,   Ltd. 

143-149   University  Avenue  ...  Toronto 


We  have  a  proposition  that  enables  energetic  men  to 
add  a  desirable  increase  to  their  present  salary.  The 
work  is  attractive,  educative  and  profitable.  You  should 
know  about  it.     For   full    particulars,  write    a   postcard. 
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"hose  Little 

"Set-Backs" 

As  a  nation  we  glow  with  pride  as 
•  read  of  the   splendid  achievements 

our  army   and   those    of   the    allies, 

the  face  of  such  titanic  opposition 
d  the  worst  of  climatic  conditions — 
the  continued  supremacy  of  our 
vy — of  the  mastery  of  the  air  which 
w  seems  within  our  reach,  but  ulti- 
xte  victory  must  ever  be  associated 
th  temporary  "set-backs" — with  dis- 
ters  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude. 
Vet  we  learn  by  these  reverses  to 
-engthen  the  weak  places,  and  guard 
ainst  their  recurrence. 
The  country  dweller,  at  first  sight, 
>uld  seem  in  the  happiest  position  to 
joy  freedom  from  chronic  sickness, 
t  in  the  continued  good  health  which 

usually  enjoys,  is  a  real  source  of 
nger.  He  is  apt  to  overlook  the 
set-backs. ' ' 

Medical  advice  with  him  is  hard  to 
tain — the  neglected  cold — the  aching 
int,  the  overstrain  and  the  thousand 
d  one  minor  ailments  may  easily  re- 
rse  those  good  health  conditions  if 
erlooked. 

Old  and  tried  remedies  such  as  Dr. 
iomas'  Eclectric  Oil  will  counteract 
ese  minor  "set-backs"  and  keep  the 
dy  tuned  up  to  concert  pitch. 
Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil,  when  well 
bbed  in,  goes  right  to  the  seat  of  the 
isehief  and  gives  quick  relief.  It 
unteracts  the  onroads  of  rheumatism 
nl  kindred  maladies  and  tones  up  and 
vigorates  the  whole  system. 
A  dose  of  sweetened  Dr.  Thomas' 
dectrie  Oil  will  act  promptly  if  your 
;tle  ones  are  suffering  from  colic — 
oup  and  other  throat  troubles  are 
adily  relieved   and    speedily    subdued 

regular  treatment. 
The  muscles  become  pliant  without 
ss  of  strength — it  is  the  simplest  and 
st  of  really  effective  remedies. 
Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  known 
id  sold  everywhere.  Keep  a  bottle 
ways  handy,  and  you  can  laugh  at 
e  little  "set-backs"  that  are  bound 

come  now  and  then. 
Be  sure  you  get  genuine  Dr.  Thomas' 
electric  Oil,  and  refuse  any  substitute. 
our    dealer    or    druggist    can    supplv 

)U. 

Price  25  cents. 
Prepared  only  by 

orthrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Can. 


The  Kodak 

on  the  Farm. 


PPVERY  live  thing  on  the  farm  is  worth  a  photograph — 
and  just  now  when  chicks  and  lambs  and  calves  are  arriving 
so  rapidly  is  a  most  interesting  time  to  start  a  Kodak  record — 
such  a  record  often  becomes  more  than  interesting,  it  becomes 
a  business  asset. 

Picture  taking  is  very  simple  by  the  Kodak  method  and  less 
expensive  than  you  think.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  our 
new  booklet,  "The  Kodak  on  the  Farm." 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED,  596  King  Street  West,  TORONTO 


Pull  Big  Stumps  Quick  and 

E&S  V      $128°  from  40  acres  the  first  year 
^t,*0Jr  stumps  are  out. 

Pulls  an  acre  a  day.  It  doubles  land  values.  Enables  you  to  grow  crops  in- 
stead of  paying  taxes  on  land  that  yields  nothing. 

HERCULES  Stump   Puller 

More  power  than  a  tractor.     60  per  cent    lighter,  400  per  cent 
stronger    than    cast    iron    puller.      30    days'    free    trial.     3-year 
guarantee    to    replace,    free,    all    castings    that   break    from  any 
cause  whatever.   Double    safety  ratchets   insure  safety   to   men 
and    team.      Accurate    turning    means    light    draft.      Mai]    postal 
for  free  book  showing  photos  and  letters  from  owners.   Tells 
how  to  turn  stump  land   into  big  money.     Special  introduc- 
tory pi  ice  proposition  will  interest  you.     Write 


From  Michigan 


WISCONSIN  INCUBATORandBROODER  Wr*IS$fi 

130  Egg 


INCUBATOR 

130 Chick  Brooder 

BOTH  FOR 


and  Duty 
PAID 


FREIGHT  and 
DUTY  PAID 


ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $13.90  and  we  pay  all  freight  and 
duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.,, We  have  branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg, 
Maa,  and  Toronto,  Ont.  Orders  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  B.  R.  station. 
"  >t  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and 
Hers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  eli- 
te. Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg  testers 
ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.  Ten  year  guarantee—  30  days  trial.  Incubators  fin- 
ished in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  California  dwood  lumber  used — not 
pointed  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  oui  machines  with  others,  we 
feel  cure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — you'll  save  money — it  pays  to  invest- 
igate before  you  buy.  Remember  our  price  of  *13.90  is  for  both  Incubator  and  Brooder  and  cov-  _ 
ersfreightandduty  charges.    Send  for  FREEcatalog  today,  or  send  In  your  order  and  savetlme.     Write  VsToaay—Unn't  Delay 

WISCONSIN    INCUBATOR  CO.       Box  176  ,       RACINE,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 
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'   New  Field  Husbandry-  Building 

Ontario  Aoriccwural  Colleoe. 
Gveiph. 


Barns   at  the 

Ontario  Agricultural  CoLLEGe. 
Guelph. 


FARMERS 

Consider  Purity  in  Paint 
in  Preference  to  Price. 

You  wouldn't  pay  the  regular  price  for  Sugar  that 
analyzed  10%  of  sand.  You  wouldn't  pay  "all  wool" 
prices  for  cotton-and-wool  clothing.  Why  should  you 
pay  your  good  money  for  impure  Paint,  when  you 
can  get 

MARTIN-SENOUR 

"100%  PURE"  PAINT 

We  guarantee  Martin-Senour  "100%  Pure"  Paint  (except 
a  few  dark  shades  that  cannot  be  prepared  from  pure  Lead  and 
Zinc  alone)  to  be  100%  pure  White  Lead,  pure  Oxide  of 
Zinc,  pure  Linseed  Oil,  pure  Colors  and  Turpentine  Dryer  ; 
and  to  be  entirely  free  from  adulteration  or  substitution  ;  and 
sold  subject  to  chemical  analysis. 

Every  experienced  Painter  knows  that  the  above  formula 
is  right.     It  is  the  standard  of  the  paint  world. 

You  get  absolute  purity  —  extreme  fineness  —  uniform 
quality — when  you  insist  on  "100%  Pure"  Paint. 


p<m 


isg  PAINT 

&  VARNISHES 


SENOUR'S   FLOOR    PAINT 

The  old  reliable. 


RED   SCHOOL   HOUSE    PAINT 

for  the  barn  and  sheds 


MARTIN-SENOUR    WAGON    and    IMPLEMENT    PAINT 

for  wagons,  tools,  etc. 

We'll  send  you,  free,  "Farmer's  Color  Set"  and  our  fine  book,  "Town  and 
Country  Homes",  if  you  write  f>jr  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer-agent. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ENQUIRIES  TO 

S*e  MARTIN-SENOUR  Go. 

LIMITED 

655  Drolet  Street,  Montreal. 
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A  Few  More  Dollars 
Will  Put   You    Right 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153   Univoraity  Arenue  ...  Toronto 


We  have  a  proposition  that  enables  energetic  men  w 
add  a  desirable  increase  to  their  present  salary.  Th< 
work  is  attractive,  educative  and  profitable.  You  shoul< 
know  about  it.     For   full    particulars,  write    a   postcard 
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Dropped  potc   prtvenrt   fi«ck 

weighl     «nd     allow*     hilch     t» 
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THE  ORIGINAL  "NISCO"  or  "NEW  IDEA"  SPREADER 

Is  Always  Guaranteed  and  Bears  the  Trade-Mark  Shown  on  This  Page 


We  stand  squarely  on  our  own  feet  and 

There 's  only 


Look  for  the  trade-mark  "Nisco  New  Idea."   It's  the  sign  of  a  square  deal  for  you. 
offer  you  a  machine  that 's  ours.     No  masking  behind  someone  else 's  reputation. 

There  are  on  the  market  spreaders  bearing  names  similar  to  "Nisco"  and  "New  Idea."     Do  not  be  deceived 
one  "Nisco"  and  only  one  "New  Idea."     They 're  protected  by  Canadian  patents.    The  law  won't 
let  others  use  the  features  that  have  been  developed,  perfected  and  patented  by  us. 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  selling  these  machines  in  Canada  in  a  small  way  in  order 
to  determine  if  they  were  adapted  to  the  farmer's  needs.  We  have  made  several  necessary  changes 
and  we  now  offer  a  machine  as  near  perfect  for  the  Canadian  farmer's  requirements  as  can  be 
built.    We  are  now  ready  to  go  after  business  on  a  large  scale. 

These  are  the  only  machines  that  spread  beyond  the  wagon  tracks.  They 
spread  more  than  7  ft.,  covering  two  corn  rows  at  once.  This  is  due  to  our 
special  arrangement — a  double  cylinder  which  pulverizes  the  manure  and  a 
patented  steel  distributer  which  spreads  it  wide.  This  is  only  one  of  the  good 
things  found  on  the 


N>sC0 

1 1  The  New  Idea  W 

It's  a  Forty  Feature  Spreader.  A  successful  chain  drive  spreader. 
No  gears  to  strip,   break  or  freeze. 

Axle  Feed. — A  great  big  feature.  The  rear  axle  turns  with  the 
wheels  when  goiug  forward  and  remains  stationary  when  backing. 
The  sprocket  wheel  for  driving  the  cylinders  is  fastened  to  one  enu 
and  a  set  of  cams  for  operating  the  feed  is  at  the  other  end.  This 
gives  a  steady  feed  and  distribution  with  a  wider  range  of  adjust- 
ment than  is  possible  in  any  other  way.  It  is  noiseless  and  you 
do  not  have  the  clicking  of  ratchets,  which  is  annoying  to  so  majy 
teams 

Steel  Distributor. — Our  latest  improvement.  Perfected  after  10 
years'  experiment.  A  favorite  with  every  farmer  who  sees  it.  This 
distributor  spreads  7  ft.  wide  and  abso'ately  even.  Saves  you  half 
a  mile  of  travel  iper  acre,  which  means  a  saving  of  time,  horse  flesh 
and   wear  and   tear   on   the   machine. 


Easy   to   Load 
Easy  to  Empty 


Built  low  down  for  easy  loading.  It's  only  41  inches  to  the 
top  of  the  sideboards  yet  there's  19  inches  clearance  under  the 
conveyor  apron.  Full  capacity-^it  can  be  loaded  12  inches  above 
the  sideboards   because  the  double  cylinder   prevents  choking. 

Rear  end  solidly  braced  to  prevent  spreading  of  box  or  cramping 
of  bearings.  Frame  is  well  built,  thoroughly  braced  steel.  Bearings 
are  bolted   to   steel   sills,  thus   removing  all   strain    from   sides. 

Special  Drag  Conveyor  prevents  spreader  mechanism  from  racing 
when  going  up  hill.  Six  changes  of  feed  or  stop  it  altogether  if 
desired.  Light  draft— two  horses  can  pull  it  easily,  or  at  most  three 
on  loose  ground.  Either  the  "Nisco"  or  "New  Idea"  loads  easier, 
spreads  wider  and  hauls  easier  than  any  other  spreader  on  the 
market. 


LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED 

Get  lined  up  now  and  make  BIG  MONEY.  Europe  will  now  have  to  depend  largely 
on  Canada  for  food  products.  This  means  intensive  farming,  which  is  recommended  by 
Government  experts  and  banks.  Intensive  farming  requires  the  use  of  an  efficient 
spreader,  so  you  can   see  the  immense  market    that   is   opened. 

We  want  a  good  hustling  agent  in  each  community,  a  man  who  knows  farming 
conditions  in  Canada  and  can  appreciate  the  value  of  the  "Nisco"  and  "New  Idea" 
Spreaders  in  making  this  year's  crops  twice  as  large  as  last  year's. 

Write  for  our  proposition.  Or  if  you  merely  are  thinking  of  buying  a  spreader  for 
your  own  use  send  us  the  name  of  your  agricultural  implement  agent. 


NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO.,  Spreader   Specialists, 


465  MAIN    STREET, 
GUELPH,  ONTARIO 
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Why  Does  Puff  Paste 
Puff? 

Every  time  you  fold  and  butter  a 

pastry  dough,  every  time  you  roll 

it,    you     add    an    extra    flake. 

When  the  heat  expands  the  cold 

air  between  the  buttered  flakes, 

each    layer  puffs   and    springs 

happily  in  the  oven.    The  colder  your 
dough,   the   mon   it  puffs.      Because 
FIVE  ROSKS  has  elasticity  to  spare, 
you  can  fold    and    roll  your  pastry 
much    thinner    without   snapping 
Because  FIVE  ROSES    resists    fat 
absorption,  your  pastry   is  seldom 
soggy:  nor  do  the  layers  stick  to- 
gether—the shortening  acts  as 
an    impenetrable    coating     be- 
tween  the    Bakes.       Because 
FIVE  ROSES    it   ground   to 
uniform  fineness, your  pas- 
try   puffs   evenly    in    the 
oven,  and  you   get   that 
even  flakiness  of  tex- 
ture so  much  desired 
—  thin     as      silken 
paper.        Insist    on 
HVE  ROSES. 


Do 


favorite  filling,  baked  in  a  crust  that  digests  uncon- 
sciously, good  pie  crowns  the  meal  it  graces. 

Housewives  who  excel  in  pastry  will  tell  you  that  pie  is  at  its  very 
best  only  when  wrapped  in  a  FIVE  ROSES  crust.     So  hard  will 
the  children  find  it  to   catch   up  with   their  appetites  that  never' 
again  will  YOU  be  satisfied  with  a  lesser  flour  than 

Five  Roses* 

Over  27  years'  experience  attests  its  value  in  Pie 
Crust,  Puff  Paste,  and  so-called  difficult  things. 
To  the  well-raised  crust  it  gives  a  clear, 
dainty  appearance,  a  golden  creamy  bloom. 
Its  presence  is  readily  perceived  in  the  lively, 
close-grained  flakiness  that  melts  away  on  the 
tongue  tip.  And  the  delicate  flavor  lingering 
on  the  soft  palate  is  Nature's  toothsome  con- 
tribution to  this  pastry  feast. 
You  who  have  so  successfully  used  FIVE 
ROSES  in  other  foods,  try  it  now  in  pies  and 
pastry. 

Let  your  folks  enjoy  the  flower  of  the  pie 
family,  a  truly  succulent,  tasty  article  that  re- 
tains till  eaten  its  crisp  freshness. 
FIVE  ROSES  brings  you  even  more,  it  brings 
flour  economy.  With  the  same  amount  of  short- 
ening and  water,  simply  because  of  uncommon 
strength,  you  use  at  least  one-fifth  less  flour. 

Packed  in  bags  or  barrels  of  popular  sizes, 
your      dealer      will      gladly      supply      you. 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  MILLING  CO. 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


You    Want 
Book? 


Indispensable    to    the    housewife 
eager  to  excel — 

ThefamousFIVE  ROSES  COOK 
BOOK  strips   Pastry    Baking  of 
its  mystery. 
It  is  the   beginner's    insurance 

against  disappointment. 
Gives  complete,  understandable  infor- 
mation on  pastry,    tarts,   puffs,  pat- 
ties, pages  of  pie  recipes. 
Brings  you   the   FIVE   ROSES   ex- 
perience of  over  a  quarter  century, 
plus    the    best  selected    recipes  of 
thousands  of    successful     FIVE 
ROSES    users. 


"Guaranteed 
Not  Bleached— Not  Blended 
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CANADIAN'S  IN  ACTION 

By  THE  EDITOR 

All  the  rules  have  gone  smash  in  this 
gigantic, — terrible  war. 

There's  an  old  rule,  in  the  British 
Army,  says  one,  that  you  ought  to  begin 
to  look  to  retreat  when  10  per  vent,  of 
your  men  are  down.  But  British  regi- 
ments have  stuck,  when  60  per  cent, 
were  out. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  of  British 
pluck  and  tenacity.  The  bracing  airs  of 
our  north,  have  added  vigor  and  endur- 
ance to  the  Canadian  sons  of  British 
parents. 

But  can  we  not  see  the  same  spirit 
beating  fiercely  in  the  quieter  scenes  at 
home,  where  heroic  men  and  women,  bat- 
tled against  barrenness  of  field,  and  de- 
vastations by  flood  and  stormt  Those 
hardy  pioneers  who  carved  an  honorable 
family  name  out  of  the  timbered  town- 
ships of  Ontario,  or  the  hardy  fisher  folk 
and  lumbermen  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces whose  children  have  contributed  so 
mightily  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  nation, 
and  later,  the  adventurers  who  pushed 
the  wheat  line,  aye  the  alfalfa  and  corn 
line,  back  farther  and  farther  towards 
the  Great  Slave  waters  —  made  a  less 
spectacular,  yet  nevertheless,  a  sacrifi- 
cial contribution  of  the  first  magnitude 
to  the  Empire  and  to  humanity. 

That's  the  word — humanity.  And  no 
where  does  the  blood  run  warmer  than 
in  the  veins  of  the  farmer.  He  serves, 
not  by  standing  and  waiting,  but  by  his 
present  activity  with  seed-drill  and 
planter. 

These  stories — our  Canadians  in  ac- 
tion— are  told  in  the  pages  of  this  May 
number,  covering  as  they  do,  a  wide 
field— contingents  from  Cape  Breton  to 
British  Columbia. 

WHEN  JUNE  BLOSSOMS 

The  fight  against  bugs  and  slugs, 
scales  and  flics,  worms  and  weevils,  rusts 
and  fungi,  has  opened  up  with  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  trenches  and  the  unlocking 
of  vegetation.  The  farmer  must  wage 
his  best  warfare  against  these,  if  he 
would  come  out,  in  the  October  treaty, 
to  the  good.  Perhaps  it  is  this  heroic 
contest  for  mastery  of  Nature  that  has 
made  it  impossible  for  Canadians  in 
Belgium   to  retreat. 

At  any  rate,  the  June  issue  will  carry 
several  fine  examples  of  couraging  tri- 
umph over  agricultural  difficulties  and 
successful  sallies,  in  the  taking  of  hard 
places  in  production.  The  farmer  gen- 
erally does  his  best  at  production.  He  is 
always  eager  to  learn  of  new  ways  and 
these  articles  inspire  to  further  efforts. 

Salesmanship  ideas  are  well  told  by 
several  prominent  writers  in  the  June 
issue. 

Building  steel  barns,  new  houses, 
fences  and  drains,  form  other  features. 

Butchering  a  la  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
by  W.  D.  Albright,  will  recall  many  a 
familiar  time  on  the  Canadian  farm. 

The  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  will 
hear  the  second  story  from  E.  C.  Drury. 

A  Manitoba  trustee  explains  Mani- 
toba's  Consolidated   Schools. 

A  Woman's  Institute — progressive,  has 
some  good  things  for  the  fine  work  of 
women  in  the  home. 

All  in  all,  The  Farmer's  Magazine 
aims  at  giving  its  readers  a  nation-wide, 
inspirational  and  practical  literature, 
equal  to  that  given  any  other  profes- 
sional man  in  his  business. 

The  Canadian  in  action  believes  in  his 
work. 


MAY,    1915 
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Thanks  for  the  Good  Advice 

Welland  Port,  Ontario, 

March  18,  1915. 
"The  MacLean  Publishing  Co., 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sirs : — 

Would  you  kindly  send  me  the  name  and  address  of  one  or  two 
firms  that  would  buy  strictly  fresh  eggs  and  also  first-class  dairy 
butter? 

I  will  also  have  a  lot  of  poultry  to  sell  after  the  last  of  May. 

I  am  a  reader  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine,  and  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it.    I  like  it  better  than  any  farm  paper  I  have  had. 

Thanking  you  for  the  good  advice  I  have  had  from  your  paper, 
and  hoping  you  will  be  able  to  advise  me  in  this  matter,  I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs. /' 

(Name  on  request.) 

H  The  above  letter,  coming  from  one  of  our  subscribers,  may  suggest 
how  The  Farmer's  Magazine  may  be  of  service  in  helping  you  with 
some  of  your  farm  problems. 

H  You  may  have  some  farm  problems  confronting  you,  which  you  are 
finding  difficult  to  solve.  If  so,  why  not  write  us?  Scores  of  our  read- 
ers are  getting  valuable  assistance  by  doing  so.  This  service  is  free, 
and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  our  editors,  who  are  specialists  in  their  re- 
spective fields,  to  assist  you.  Put  your  farm  problems  up  to  them.  They 
are  at  your  service  at  all  times. 

5  The  above  letter  also  conveys  a  suggestion  to  advertisers.  Inquiries 
of  this  kind  are  constantly  reaching  us.  Readers  cannot  remember 
your  products,  or  know  that  you  are  in  the  market,  unless  the  merits 
of  your  proposition  is  kept  constantly  before  them.  You  can  reach  the 
leading  farmers  of  Canada — the  big  buyers  —  through  The  Farmer's 
Magazine. 

Address  all  inquiries  for  information,  advertising  rates,  etc.,  to 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 
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Y^  OU   will  find  in  it  the  solution  of    your    roofing   problem. 
Every  page  is  filled  with  useful  and   valuable    hints    on 
the  best  and  most  economical  method  of  building  for  the 
adequate  protection  of  your  increased  crops. 


OSHAWA 

Steel  Shingles 


Branch 


are  made  from  heavily  galvanized    steel   of 
the    best    quality    obtainable.       They    are 
GUARANTEED    to   be    wind-proof,   water- 
proof and   storm-proof,  en  any  roof  having  a  fall 
of  four  inches,  or  more,  to  the  foot.     The  size  is  1 6x20 
inches,  and  45  shingles  will  cover  a  roofer's  square  of  1 00 
sq.  ft.   In  every  box  of  Oshawa  Shingles  will  be  found 
an  instruction  sheet,  giving  proper  directions  for  applying. 
These  shingles  lock  securely  on  4  sides,  making  a  roof  that  is 
absolutely  water-tight  and  proof  against  the  elements. 
WRITE  TO-DAV  FOR  BOOKLET  F.M.  ADDRESS  BRANCH  NEAREST  YOU. 

The  PEDLAR  PEOPLE,  Limited 

ESTABLISHED    1861 

Executive  Office  and  Factories :  OSHAWA,  ONT. 

=s:        MONTREAL,         TORONTO.         OTTAWA.  LONDON.        WINNIPEG 


'T.  LAWRENCE  granulated  white  pure  cane 
|     sugar  gives  the  very  best  results  for 
cake,  candies,  jams  or  jellies. 


Sugar 


Sold  by  leading  grocers  in  100  lb.,  25  lb.  and 
20  lb.  sealed  bags,  and  5  lb.  and  21b.  cartons. 

3  sizes  of  grain — Fine,  Medium  and 
Coarse,  all  choicest  quality. 

Buy  it  by  the  bag.  22-10-13 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES  LIMITED.       MONTREAL. 


Married  Women,   Widows,  Young  Women  and   Girls 

HAVE  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  TO-DAY 


THE  subscription  business  offers  women  an  unusual 
when  we  say  women,  we  mean  married  women,  wi 
every  woman  who  has  some  spare  time.,  The  worn 
her  husband,  or  through  the  loss  of  parents,  or  whose 
tion  work  not  only  a  way  of  "keeping  the  wolf  from  t 
fortunes,  and  it  provides  a  sure  and  positive  means  of 
the  same  opportunity  to  earn  money  and  meet  the  ve 
intelligent  people.  Write  us  for  full  particulars  about 
income. 


opportunity  to  earn  money  in  their  spare  time.  And 
(lows,  girls,  and  young  women.  There  is  a  chance  for 
an  who  has  been  left  without  means  by  the  death  of 
family  has  suffered  business  reverses,  flndis  in  subscrip- 
he    door,"    but   it    offers    her   a    chance   to    improve    her 

taking  care  'of  her  comfortably  in  the  future.  You  have 
ry  best  people.  Farmer's  Magazine  only  reaches  the 
our    rplan    enabling    you    to    add    S500   to    your    present 
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Tire  Protection 

Let  the  Fortified  Tires 
Span  Your  Way  Over  Trouble 


The  Long,  Hard  Way 

Years  ago  we  started  building  a  super-tire  at 
Bowmanville.  It  is  now  called  the  Goodyear  Fortified 
Tire. 

Those  early  years  were  hard.  Some  men  doubted 
our  ability  to  build  the  best  in  tires.  But  the  top 
place,  as  you  know,  is  never  easy. 

We  made  mistakes — what  successful  men  don't? 
We  knew  our  ideas  on  tire  building  were  right.  We 
forged  ahead  in  spite  of  keenest  competition.  Our 
sales  and  prestige  grew  as  men  learned  of  greater 
tire  mileage. 

To-day  Goodyears  hold  the  throne  in  Tiredom. 
From  small  beginnings  we  have  grown  to  big  produc- 
tion— the  largest  in  Canada.  Men  bought  last  year, 
in  numbers,  more  than  one  Goodyear  tire  for  every 
car  in  Canada.  Think  what  a  tire  must  do  to 
dominate  like  that. 

Not  Trouble-Proof 

We  don't  claim  the  impossible — a  trouble-proof 
tire.  Mishap  and  misuse  come  to  every  tire  some 
time.  But  Goodyears  average  best.  They  never 
would  hold  the  lead  unless  they  were  true,  as  you 
know. 

These  are  super-quality  tires.  Not  in  materials 
alone,  but  in  features.  We  protect  you  in  five 
exclusive  ways.  One  of  them  costs  thousands  extra 
yearly. 

Tests  which  can't  be  disputed  prove  that 
these  features  save  tire  users  tens  of 
thousands. 


Fortified  Tires 
in  Five  Exclusive  Ways 

Goodyear  Fortified  Tires  protect 
you  in  five  exclusive  ways: 

One  combats  rim  cutting,  the 
most    efficient    way   that's   known. 

One  means  safety.  These  tires 
are  held  on  by  an  unstretehable  tire 
base,  in  which  we  vulcanize  four 
flat  bands  of  126  braided  wires. 
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Fortified  Tires 


One  saves  needless  blow-outs.  Our  "On- Air" 
cure  prevents  the  countless  blow-outs  due  to 
wrinkled  fabrics 

One — a  patent  method- — reduces  by  60  per  cent, 
the  risk  of  tread  separation. 

And  one  combats  punctures  and  skidding.  That's 
our  All- Weather  tread  ■ —  tough  and  extra  thick, 
sharp-edged  and  resistless. 

All  these  features  are  in  Goodyear  Fortified  Tires. 
Not  one  of  them  is  found  in  any  other. 

Third  Price  Reduction  Yours 

For  the  third  time  in  two  years  the  price  of 
Goodyears  is  lowered.  These  have  saved  tire  users 
an  average  of  37%.  Yet  this  third  reduction  comes 
during  war  times. 

But  we  determined  to  keep  our  factory  wheels 
moving.  In  spite  of  the  new  war  tax  we  have  just 
doubled  the  capacity  of  our  plant. 

And  now  comes  this  third  price  reduction.  You 
can  see  what  faith  we  have  in  the  Fortified  Tire. 

How  Can  You  Hesitate  ? 

Note  the  place  which  Goodyear  holds  here — 
the  highest  place  in  Tiredom. 

Note  its  users  and  endorsers  —  more  than  any 
other  tire  ever  had. 

Note  its  growing  prestige.  The  sales 
last  year  were  29  per  cent,  larger  than 
the  year  before. 

Note  how  they  averaged  best. 
They  mean  less  trouble,  less  cost 
per  mile.  The  place  they  hold 
would  be  impossible  without  that. 
Our  extra  features  would  be  folly. 

Are  you  fair  to  yourself  when 
you  fail  to  prove  out  what  is 
known  to  so  many  as  the  super- 
quality  tire? 

They  will  mean  to  you  tire 
content.  If  you  want  these  new 
prices  and  these  better  tires,  any 
dealer  can  get  them  for  you. 
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UESS  Mary,  we'll  have  to  sell!" 
Peter  Brown  and  his  wife 
were  obviously  discouraged. 
Peter  had  just  come  home  from  the  city 
where  he  had  made  his  annual  interest 
payment  on  the  mortgage.  For  twelve  suc- 
cessive years  he  had  made  this  payment. 
At  first  the  payments  were  made  with  a 
light  heart  for  had  he  not  a  fine  barn  and 
a  snug  house  to  show  for  his  indebtedness? 
His  place  was  kept  neat  and  tidy  and  bore 
every  evidence  of  prosperity.  But  he  and 
his  wife  knew  that  the  prosperity  all  was 
on  the  outside.  They  realized  that  all  they 
were  getting  out  of  their  farm  was  a  bare 
living.  While  the  fields  were  kept  fertile, 
they  saw  that  the  day  was  not  far  off 
when  new  roofs  must  be  placed  on  the 
farm  buildings  and  modern  machinery 
procured.  The  only  way  out  of  the  situ- 
ation was  an  additional  mortgage  and  this 
added  debt  they  saw  would  be  but  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end. 

On  this  special  day  the  grim  old  lawyer 
had  warned  them  that  he  must  ask  them 
for  a  higher  rate  of  interest  when  they 
came  to  renew  the  mortgage.  He  showed 
them  that  his  clients  were  eager  to  get  all 
they  could  for  their  money  and  that  money 
was  a  little  harder  to  secure  now  that  the 
demand  for  it  had  increased  so  greatly. 
Brown  and  his  wife  had  done  their  very 
best  and  now  that  they  were  a  little  less 
able  to  work  than  during  other  years  and 
the  burden  was  becoming  a  little  heavier 
they  saw  nothing  but  failure  ahead  of 
them. 

They  made  up  their  minds  that  very 
night   to    let   their    son    Jack    and    their 


Here  is  a  true  love  story  that  was  set  in  true 
relief  after  the  children  of  the  farm  house  had 
begun  to  study  things  for  themselves.  The 
writer  passed  Peter  Brown  on  the  road  one  day 
recently,  and  upon  being  asked  for  his  unusual 
good  humor,  replied  that  he  had  his  farm  mort- 
gage in  his  pocket.  The  secret  of  the  happiness 
that  made  this  family  so  agreeable,  was  largely 
due  to  the  harmonious  co-partnership  of  all  the 
members  in  the  enterprises  of  field  and  barn. — 
Editor. 


daughter  Mary  know  just  how  things 
stood.  Jack  was  just  eighteen  and  Mary 
sixteen  and  the  parents  thought  it  unfair 
to  have  their  children  continue  working 
without  reasonable  expectation  of  having 
something  to  show  for  their  labors. 


The  facts  proved  that  four  of  the  cows  were 

loafers. 


"How  big's  the  mortgage?"  inquired 
Jack. 

"Four  thousand  dollars  at  six  per 
cent.,"  replied  the  father. 

"And  how  much  is  the  place  worth?" 
continued  the  son. 

"About  seven  thousand  dollars  if  we 
sold  out  bag  and  baggage,"  the  father 
answered. 

"We  should  be  able  to  handle  that  if  we 
put  on  a  hustle,"  Jack  added. 

"Say,  will  you  let  Mary  and  me  in  as 
partners  in  this  thing?"  continued  the 
son.  "You  and  mother  have  carried  the 
whole  of  this  big  load  till  you  are  tired 
out.  We  have  had  a  good  time  while  you 
and  mother  have  done  the  worrying.  Let 
us  be  real  partners.  What  I  want  is  for 
us  to  talk  things  over  every  week  and 
none  of  us  to  make  any  bargains  till  we 
have  all  agreed  to  the  affairs." 

CONFERS  WITH  THE  SON. 

"It's  a  go  for  two  years,  son,  now  let  us 
think  for  a  while  and  we'll  meet  in  one 
week  and  have  our  first  council  meeting." 

"Yes,  and  in  the  meantime  you'll  look 
up  all  who  owe  us  and  all  to  whom  we 
owe  a  cent.  Let  us  start  with  a  clean 
sheet." 

And  the  results  of  that  first  week's 
thinking  and  investigating  brought  out 
some  startling  facts.  Farmer  Brown 
found  out  that  while  his  farm  had  pro- 
duced all  that  one  could  look  for  he  had 
failed  to  cash  in  as  well  as  he  might  have. 
For  instance,  his  city  customers  owed  him 
at  least  fifty  dollars  for  vegetables.  There 
were  about  seventy-five  dollars  coming  to 
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him  in  milk  cheques.  Then  there  was  a 
tidy  sum  of  about  one  hundred  dollars 
owing  him  for  seed  grain  and  for  hay  sold 
the  previous  season.  He  had  sold  a  cow  to 
a  neighbor  for  sixty  dollars  though  the 
dollars  bad  not  come  as  yet.  In  addition 
there  were  fifteen  dollars  owing  him  for 
a  ve&l  ealf  he  had  sold  besides  odds  and 
ends  around  the  village  amounting  to  an- 
other twenty  dollars. 

"When  you  get  that  in  it  will  make  a 
big  hole  in  our  next  mortgage  payment." 
was  the  quiet  comment  of  Jack.  "What 
I  propose  is  that  you  spend  the  next 
month  in  getting  those  debts  collected.  I 
know  you  don't  like  to  start  out  for  our 
money,  but  1  want  to  say  we're  looked  on 
as  easy  marks.  Let  the  people  who  have 
leaned  on  us  and  stuck  their  tongues  in 
their  cheeks  cash  in.  It'll  do  them  good. 
I  don't  see  the  sense  of  our  paying  six- 
per  cent. — and  a  little  more,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it — in  order  that  others 
may  have  the  laugh  on  us.  You  get  after 
the  money  and  as  you  get  it,  bank  it.  I'm 
going  to  work  and  think  for  dear  life 
right  here  at  home  and  in  one  month  I'll 
have  a  report. 

The  first  thing  Jack  did  was  to  put  the 
cows  under  test.  The  milk  from  each  cow 
was  weighed  night  and  morning  and  the 
milk  was  further  tested  for  butter  fat. 
The  city  dairy  was  very  glad  to  do  this. 
The  hen  pen  was  carefully  sorted  out  and 
the  hens  more  than  a  year  old  placed  in 
fattening  coops.  The  harness  was  taken 
to  pieces  and  oiled.  Then  the  farm  imple- 
ments were  gone  over  one  by  one.  Knives, 
bearings,  shafts,  ropes  each  part  was  ex- 
amined and  cleaned.  Any  defective  part 
was  removed  and  replaced. 

There  were  nights  when  Jack  was  that 
tired,  not  to  say  discouraged,  that  he 
cculd  hardly  sleep  but  each  night  found 
him  with  a  growing  sense  that  he  was 
mastering  the  farm  machinery  and  the 
whole  life  of  the  farm  enterprise.  He  was 
coming  to  know  all  about  everything 
whence  his  living  and  his  prosperity  were 
to  come.  Both  father  and  mother  were 
afraid  that  he  was  taking  matters  too 
seriously,  but  his  reply  was,  "We're  going 
to  burn  that  mortgage.  If  we  don't  it'll 
burn  us."  The  thought  of  his  son's  en- 
thusiasm and  sacrifice  put  new  steam  into 
the  father  as  he  proceeded  with  his  col- 
lecting. The  old  excuses  for  non-payment 
were  met  with  the  quiet  statement,  "I 
must  have  the  money.  You  had  better 
borrow  from  some  one  else.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  wait." 

At  the  next  family  conference  it  was 
found  that  Brown  had  two  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  bank.  "Think  of  that  mother," 
he  said,  "and  it's  only  the  first  week  in 
February.  Forty  dollars  more  and  we 
have  that  interest  ready." 

THRIFT  IN   FARM   MACHINERY. 

Mrs.  Brown  said  nothing  but  the  way 
she  smiled  at  Jack  stiffened  up  his  back 
for  another  pull. 

"The  agent  was  asking  me  if  we  didn't 
need  a  new  binder  this  year,"  Mr.  Brown 
continued. 

"Not  on  your  life,"  was  Jack's  ar. 
"I've  looked   our  old  one   over   and   five 
dollars  makes  it  as  good  as  new.    Say, 


spend  no  time  on  those  agents.  They 
want  our  money.  We've  none  for  them 
till  we're  ready  to  pay  the  cash. 

"Do  you  know  that  I'm  sure  that  we're 
on  the  wrong  track  about  our  cows?  Out 
of  twelve  of  them,  only  eight  are  paying 
their  way.  Here's  their  performance  for 
the  last  month."  And  facts  proved  that 
four  of  the  cowrs  were  loafing  as  cows  and 
eating  into  the  profits  the  Browns  needed 
rely.  "Then  here  are  their  records  as 
cream  yielders.  We  have  been  generous 
haven't  we?  See,  we've  been  selling  butter 
fat  at  the  same  price  as  other  people  sell 
milk.  Then  we  have  no  skim  milk.  I'm 
done  with  selling  milk.  Let  us  get  into  the 
butter-making.  Let  us  sell  our  bovine 
boarders  and  let  us  get  out  around  for  a 
few  days  till  we  get  hold  of  a  good  grade 
Jersey  and  we'll  put  the  balance  in  the 
bank  in  order  that  we  may  be  ready  for 
that  interest." 

"But,  Jack,  won't  this  butter-making 
mean  more  work  for  mother?  She  has 
more  than  enough  to  do  as  it  is,"  pro- 
tested Brown. 

"The  only  thing  as  I  figure  will  be  a 
little  additional  in  the  way  of  washing. 
I'm  going  to  make  the  butter  myself," 
Jack  answered.  "I  don't  know  how  this 
minute.  Mother  will  show  me  what  she 
knows,  and  I'm  off  to  Guelph  for  a  couple 
of  weeks.  You  clean  up  accounts  with 
the  milk  people  and  we'll  be  ready  for  the 
new  order  of  things  early  in  the  spring. 

The  two  weeks  at  the  O.A.C.  were  about 
the  busiest  young  Brown  ever  lived 
through.  He  simply  camped  on  the  trail  of 
the  dairy  and  poultry  and  field  husbandry 
professors.  He  let  them  know  the  fight 
that  he  had  on  hand  and  found  every  pro- 
fessor ready  to  help  him  in  the  matters  he 
needed  most.  The  end  of  his  two  weeks 
found  him  ready  for  work  and  hungry  to 
make  every  stroke  of  his  labor  turn  to 
good  advantage. 

MAKING  BUTTER. 

Jack  will  never  forget  the  making  of 
his  first  batch  of  butter.  Would  it  ripen? 
Would  things  work  out  on  the  farm  as 
they  did  at  Guelph?  Then  was  the  churn 
prepared  right?  Was  the  cream  just  the 
proper  temperature?  Was  he  turning  too 
fast  or  too  slow?  The  expression  of  his 
mother's  face  the  night  that  she  and  his 
father  agreed  that  the  mortgage  was  to 
prove  their  undoing  nerved  this  young 
knight  to  do  his  utmost.  But  already  the 
churn  was  giving  out  a  new  sound !  There 
the  little  glass  in  the  churn  lid  looked  just 
as  it  did  in  Guelph  a  week  ago  and  Jack 
gave  a  whoop,  "I've  got  him !"  "Got  what 
Jack?"  inquired  the  mother.  "Why,  don't 
you  know?  The  BUTTER!  Here  it  is 
and  I'm  right!     I  can  do  it!" 

Jack  was  the  most  attentive  boy  in  the 
township  for  the  next  half  hour.  Nothing 
that  his  professors  told  him  was  neglected 
and  when  the  butter  was  ready  for  mould- 
ing  his  mother  rewarded  him  by  saying 
"That's  as  well  done  as  I  ever  did  it!"  And 
there  were  pride  and  tears  in  her  eyes  as 
she  said  it.  The  cleanest  and  best  place 
in  the  cellar  was  set  apart  for  its  keeping 
and  cooling. 

The  Browns  realized  that  the  big  pull 
in  their  new  way  of  doing  things  was  to 


be  in  the  matter  of  profitable  marketing. 
They  understood  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
produce  goods  but  quite  another  thing  to 
market  those  goods  to  advantage.  They 
had  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the 
farmers  being  the  mainstay  of  the  na- 
tion, but  experience  had  made  it  plain 
that  unless  they  were  paid  for  their  labor 
as  they  went  along  that  their  services  to 
the  nation  would  be  thin  in  quality  and 
shortlived  at  that.  The  farmer  who  does 
not  build  up  his  own  fortunes  will  not 
long  continue  to  contribute  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  common -wealth. 

VISITS   CITY   SALESMAN   FOR  POINTERS. 

"Let  us  try  to  look  at  this  selling  from 
the  dealer's  standpoint,"  suggested  Jack. 
"I'm  going  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with 
some  of  the  dealers  we  know  pretty  well 
and  have  them  show  me  the  sort  of  vege- 
tables they  can  dispose  of  to  the  best 
advantage.  They  may  have  some  pointers 
for  us." 

And  the  results  were  illuminating. 
Jack  discovered  that  many  buyers  with 
money  are  caught  by  what  pleases  the  eye. 
A  basket  of  vegetables  smooth  in  the  sur- 
face and  of  a  uniform  size  will  sell  to  far 
better  advantage  than  an  unassorted  lot. 
Some  customers  have  a  taste  for  white- 
shelled  eggs.  Other  customers  will  have 
no  eggs  but  the  brown-shelled  variety. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  the  young  farmer 
to  find  out  how  large  a  factor  is  the  matter 
of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  grocer's  cus- 
tomers. Further,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
out  how  hard  it  is  for  the  grocer  to  find 
farmers  who  will  study  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  Along 
with  this  went  the  discovery  that  dealers 
have  the  gladdest  sort  of  hand  for  the 
farmer  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  fur- 
nish the  sort  of  goods  wanted  and  when 
they  are  wanted.  This  set  Jack  thinking 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  would  prepare  the  loads  for  the 
future  marketing. 

Agreements  were  made  for  supplying 
certain  amounts  of  poultry  and  dairy  and 
fruit  products  at  regular  intervals.  One 
thing  that  was  clearly  understood  from 
the  beginning  was  that  all  deals  should  be 
on  a  cash  basis.  The  invariable  rule  was 
to  be  "No  cash  no  goods." 

The  Browns  made  up  their  mind  that 
their  goods  were  to  be  of  the  most  at- 
tractive character.  No  mis-shaped  vege- 
table was  allowed  to  find  its  way  to  the 
market  boxes.  Cattle  and  poultry  have 
no  objections  to  the  appearance  of  vege- 
tables so  long  as  the  taste  is  good.  It  is 
not  that  way  with  most  of  humans,  par- 
ticularly with  humans  who  are  on  buying 
bent.  Farm  products  that  take  the  eye 
take  the  cash.  A  little  care  in  the  matter 
of  marketing  increased  the  Browns'  in- 
come nearly  twenty  per  cent,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  losses 
through  bad  debts.  Further,  trading  with 
dealers  meant  that  the  standing  on  the 
market  was  obviated  with  consequent  sav- 
ing of  time  and  temper. 

During  the  winter  pains  were  taken  to 
have  the  seed  grain  made  ready.    Not  only 
was  the  grain  screened  for  the  removal 
Continued   on   Page   66. 


Where  5-cent  Hogs  Pay:  by  r.  j.  Messenger 


An  Ontario  orchard,  very  similar  to  many   Nova   Scotia  scenes,  as  may   be  noted  on   the  cut    used    in    this    issue    in    Grasmere's    talk. 

This  is  Gibson's  orchard  at  Newcastle,  and  a  m  oneymaker. 

A  Nova  Scotia  Farm  Where  Big  Returns  are  Made  From  Yorkshires  Running 

in  the  Apple  Orchards. 


m 


WHEN  we  went  to  school  we 
learned  that  .the  union  of  sodium 
(poison)  and  chlorine  (poison)  in 
the  right  proportions  resulted  in  one  of 
the  most  necessary  articles  of  our  daily 
diet— salt. 

The  hog  is  a  fluctuator,  Canadians  take 
him  up  and  drop  him  again;  and  bewail 
their  financial  sore  fingers. 

The  apple  is  a  fluctuator.  Fruit  growers 
in  a  good  season  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  crowing  over  the  dairyman  and  stock 
raiser  and  the  next  year 
they     are     discounting 
notes   at   the  local   bank 
and  hoping  for   another 
good  apple  crop. 

In  either  case  the  men 
who  on  the  average  wear 
the  most  satisfied  smile 
are  the  ones  who  stay  by 
the  game  year  after  year 
and  take  some  of  the  fat 
to  bridge  over  the  lean 
years.  The  Lord  evident- 
ly meant,  when  he  appor- 
tioned the  different  call- 
ings, that  no  farmer  or 
soil  manufacturer  should 
become  incontinently  or 
extravagantly  rich  and 
while  the  fruit  grower 
gets  his  more  in  lumps 
than  the  dairyman  and 
stock  raiser,  he  doesn't 
average  up  much  ahead. 

Now  to  start  with  my 
opening  simile  —  while 
hogs  and  apples  are  both 
undependable  to  a  certain 
extent  I  have  found  the 


These  are  the  actual  experiences  of  a  Nova 
Scotia  leader  in  farming  operations,  who  has 
proven  out  what  he  writes  about.  The  whole 
question  is  discussed,  noting  possible  objections. 
One  thing  is  certain,  hogs  can  be  raised  very 
cheaply  by  proper  soiling  and  fencing  conditions 
in  summmer  while  orchard  cultivation  and  the 
destruction  of  bad  and  wormy  apples  is  a  most 
decided  advantage  to  successful  fruit  growing. 

Nova  Scotia  is  going  to  see  a  revival  of 
agriculture.  There  is  sufficient  soil  there  to 
sustain  a  population  almost  as  large  as  the 
present  population  of  Canada.  Local  patriotism 
can  do  much  towards  presenting  the  facts  of 
its   farm   possibilities. — Editor. 


Hogs 


are  happy   iti   all   parts   of  Canada.     These  enjoy 
stacks   of  Alberta   in   winter  time. 


combination  a  pretty  good  thing — when 
they  are  raised  on  the  same  ground.  The 
apple  has  helped  out  the  hog  prices  some- 
times when  they  were  low  and  the  grunter 
has  proudly  taken  his  place  as  an  income 
winner  when  the  apple  crop  failed.  The 
last  season  has  brought  profits  from  both 
partners  about  to  the  vanishing  point  but 
this  is  extraordinary  and  due  to  the  war. 
I  have  noticed  that  in  livestock  opera- 
tions and  indeed  in  most  all  forms  of  pro- 
duction, the  fluctuation  of 
prices  is  vibratory,  de- 
pending, of  course,  on  the 
non-interference  of  ex- 
ternal and  irregular  con- 
ditions which  prevent  the 
natural  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum. A  certain  product 
is  high  in  price.  A  rush 
of  breeding  takes  place, 
the  price  drops.  Breeding 
is  discontinued.  The  price 
rises.  A  full  swing  of  the 
pendulum.  Horses  were 
going  down.  The  war  ap- 
peared as  the  external  in- 
terfering factor.  Prices 
are  steadying.  The  hog 
price  pendulum  can  make 
a  vibration  about  once  in 
two  years,  and  the  wise 
breeder  wants  to  watch 
that  low  prices  may  not 
find  him  without  cheap, 
home-raised  feed  or  con- 
ditions which  allow  of  his 
hogs  getting  a  large  part 
of  their  own  living  at 
least  during  the  growing 
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1'  A  K  MER'S    MAGAZINE 


A  view   of  a    Nova   Scotia   farm  valley   showing  fertile   prosperous  farmsteads  where 
agriculture  is   awakening. 


season.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  November  my  hogs  are  almost 
independent  of  my  care.  In  fact,  I  never 
do  anything  for  my  hogs  that  they  can  be 
taught  to  do  for  themselves. 

My  large  orchard  has  a  never  failing 
brook  running  across  the  lower  end.  The 
barn  and  stable  are  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  orchard  with  a  straw  shed  on  the  side 
next  to  the  orchard.  The  basement  of  this 
straw  shed  is  divided  into  pig  pens,  each 
of  which  has  a  door  opening  into  the 
orchard.  Each  pen  is  8x12  feet  with  one 
window.  I  have  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for 
keeping  the  hogs  in  the  summer  as  cir- 
cumstances will  change  details,  but  in 
general  they  begin  to  get  a  part  of  their 
living  out  of  doors  in  May;  in  which 
month  they  have  the  run  of  the  whole 
orchard  and  the  space  around  the  brook 
getting  quite  a  lot  of  grazing  from  the 
grass  in  the  fence  corners  and  the  edges 
around  the  fence. 

MANY  NOVA  SCOTIANS  DESIRE  A  PIG. 

Of  course  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
stock  is  at  its  lowest  numerically  since  the 
fall  crop  of  shoats  kept  through  the  win- 
ter have  been  marketed  and  most  of  the 
spring  or  late  winter  crop  have  been  sold 
as  youngsters  at  four  to  six  months  old 
for  breeders  and  for  raising  during  the 
summer  by  customers  who  want  to  grow 
a  pig  for  their  own  pork  during  the  sum- 
mer off  the  waste  from  the  kitchen,  etc. 
These  buyers  are  laborers,  fishermen,  car- 
penters, etc.,  who  do  not  want  the  bother 
of  a  brood  sow  but  want  to  raise  enough 
pork  to  keep  them  through  the  winter — so 
in  May  I  am  down  to  my  brood  sow,  the 
stock  boar  and  a  few  youngsters. 

Until  the  orchard  is  plowed  during  the 
latter  part  of  May  the  pigs  get  some  good 
pasturage  also  off  the  tender  growth  of 
clover  planted  the  summer  before  with 
their  peas,  vetches,  etc.  and  I  also  plan  to 
leave  a  small  part  of  the  orchard  un- 
plowed  until  June  to  afford  grazing 
ground  while  another  part  is  plowed  early 
and  sowed  at  once  to  peas,  oats  or  vetches, 
etc.,  so  there  will  be  something  to  eat  early 
in  the  summer.  As  soon  as  this  early  sow- 
ing begins  to  come  above  ground  it  is 
fenced  off  with  a  temporary  fence  until  it 
is  large  enough  to  turn  in  the  hogs.  The 
fence  running  down  through  the  centre 
is  permanent,  and  temporary  fences  may 
be  run  anywhere  where  needed,  and  by 
changing   plots   the   whole   orchard   may 


have  its  share  of  cultivation  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  good  pasturage  for  the 
hogs  in  different  parts.  As  I  said  before 
details  may  differ  with  every  season  but 
my  main  plan  is  to  give  the  orchard  culti- 
vation from  May  to  July  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  something  for  the  hogs  to 
feed  on  in  the  shape  of  growing  crop.  The 
whole  orchard  is  sown  in  July  and  some 
kind  of  crop  to  stop  growth. 

PASTURING  THE  HOGS  CHEAPLY. 

This  crop  is  generally  a  mixture  of  oats, 
vetches,  peas  and  clover  and  during  the 
autumn  the  hogs  are  changed  from  one 
side  of  the  fence  to  the  other  as  they  eat 
the  growing  crop. 

In  August  the  early  apples  ripen  and 
the  wormy  ones  drop  and  the  bill-of-fare 
has  a  variety.  Indeed  from  this  time  un- 
til the  last  of  November  they  are  fed  very 
little  in  their  pens  but  have  a  regular 
bonanza.  Beside  the  grazing  and  the 
apples  they  get  off  the  ground,  a  lot  of 
stuff  is  thrown  into  them  during  the  fall 
which  would  otherwise  be  destroyed. 

The  road  leading  from  the  main  part  of 
the  farm  to  the  home  building  runs  along- 
side this  hog  orchard  and  when  the  team 
comes  from  the  field  in  the  later  summer 
and  fall  it  often  brings  along  some  man- 
gold tops  or  roots,  turnip  tops  or  pump- 
kins or  grain  fodder,  as  well  as  waste 
apples  from  the  other  orchards,  which  is 
thrown  over  the  fence  for  their  delec- 
tation. 

Of  course  after  November  the  orchard 
stops  its  active  work  in  the  partnership 
but  the  hog  continues  all  winter  in  his 
work  of  feeding  the  orchard  for  every  fine 
day  all  winter  they  are  all  out  wandering 
around  seeking  what  they  may  devour  and 
quite  often  they  find  a  barrel  of  small 
potatoes  or  some  mangels  or  No.  10  apples 
scattered  about  on  the  snow  or  frozen 
ground  by  some  agency  known  only  to  the 
boss.  This  gives  the  orchard  the  benefit  of 
their  droppings  the  year  round,  made  up 
of  not  only  what  they  have  eaten  in  the 
orchard  but  also  what  has  been  fed  them 
from  other  sources. 

"Those  hogs  will  root  down  and  eat  the 
young  feeding  roots  and  kill  your  trees." 
Well  I  have  kept  them  in  this  way  for 
twelve  years  and  I  have  not  lost  a  tree 
from  this  cause. 

"Well,  don't  they  eat  the  bark  off  your 
trees  and  destroy  them?"  I  have  had  one 
tree  in  the  last  twelve  years  destroyed  in 


this  way  and  that  was  enclosed  in  a  yard 
I  built  for  the  stock  boar,  who  after  he  had 
eaten  everything  in  the  yard  and  rooted 
it  up  turned  his  attention  to  the  tree  with 
the  evident  intention  of  starting  a  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  toothpicks. 

"But  surely  hogs  tramping  over  an 
orchard  constantly  will  pack  the  earth  so 
that  the  roots  cannot  penetrate  it  for 
food  and  the  orchard  will  not  thrive?" 

Now  I  have  one  answer  for  all  these 
objections.  Where  hogs  have  rooted  to 
the  detriment  of  an  orchard  or  girdled  the 
trees  or  packed  the  ground  it  has  been 
where  they  have  been  confined  to  too  small 
areas.  Give  a  hog  lots  of  room  and  lots  to 
do  and  his  rooting  will  be  confined  to  a 
very  small  percentage  of  his  run.  In  any 
case  in  the  early  spring  when  the  frost 
first  comes  out  and  there  is  no  growth  in 
the  roots  let  him  plow  all  he  wants,  it  will 
do  no  harm  and  when  you  want  him  to 
graze  and  not  root  it  is  not  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  ring  his  nose  or  cut  a  V  in  it  which 
for  a  time  stops  his  desire  to  cultivate  the 
soil.  As  for  girdling  trees  as  long  as 
anything  green  or  edible  remains  in  the 
orchard  the  hogs  will  not  bother  the  bit- 
ter, unpalatable  bark  of  trees  and  no  good 
farmer  wants  to  keep  hogs  in  such  a  half- 
starved  state  that  they  must  resort  to 
barking  trees  for  food. 

ORCHARDS  NOT  HURT  IF  RUN   IS   BIG. 

Remember  I  do  not  advocate  keeping 
hogs  in  very  young  orchards  and  still  I 
have  no  objections  to  the  practice  since  in 
my  present  hog  orchard,  there  are  some 
hundred  young  trees  from  one  to  three 
years  old  which  have  never  been  molested 
by  the  hogs.  There  is  one  source  of  some 
loss  in  keeping  hogs  in  a  bearing  orchard 
where  the  branches  hang  low.  A  hog,  if  he 
can  reach  a  low  branch,  is  not  at  all  care- 
ful about  taking  off  only  a  No.  3  and  culls. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  train  mine  to 
leave  the  No.  l's  and  2's  on  these  low 
branches.  I  had  one  old  sow  that  de- 
veloped the  art  of  picking  the  low 
branches  to  such  a  degree  that  she  would 
rise  on  her  hind  feet,  grab  a  limb,  settle 
back  on  her  haunches  with  a  look  of  su- 
preme content  and  shake  her  head  until 
she  had  about  all  the  apples  off  that  limb. 
She  lost  her  liberty  soon  after  I  found  out 
her  accomplishment. 

As  a  rule  hogs  rarely  pick  the  apples 
more  than  three  feet  from  the  ground  and 
as  most  of  my  trees  for  purposes  of  culti- 
vation have  no  branches  as  low  as  that,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  lose  a  few  apples 
for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  the  hogs  do  the 
orchard  and  the  orchard  does  the  hogs. 

As  I  mentioned  before  the  hogs  are 
fertilizing  this  orchard  the  whole  year. 
During  the  last  decade  besides  a  little 
potash  I  have  applied  no  fertilizer  to  the 
hog  orchard  and  the  fruit  gets  better  and 
more  plentiful.  The  wormy,  scabby 
apples  are  devoured  as  they  drop.  I  aim 
to  leave  on  the  trees  any  apples  that  will 
not  make  No.  2  and  these  are  allowed  to 
drop  off  during  the  fall  thus  saving  the 
time  of  picking. 

I  keep  nothing  but  pure-bred  York- 
shires and  this  breeding  stock  has  been 
purchased  from  some  of  the  best  herds 
in  Eastern  Canada.  My  sows  with  this 
exercise  generally  throw  strong  litters,  so 
I  have  yet  to  get  a  complaint  from  a  man 
to  whom  I  have  sold  a  breeder. 


Ready  Cash  Farming:  by  a.  j.  campbell 

Milk  Returns  of  $500  Per  Month  With  $300  an  Acre  From 
Potatoes  are  Made  on  the  Nicholson  80-Acre  Farm — Cape 

Breton  Farm. 


EIGHTY  miles  from  the  Steel  City  of 
Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  is  an  80- 
acre  farm  that  is  making  big  money 
with  two  things — potatoes  and  milk.  The 
owner  is  D.  R.  Nicholson.  The  ways  of 
this  intensive  farming  operation  are 
worth  a  moment's  study  to  the  busy 
farmer. 

Mr.  Nicholson  has,  every  year  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  acres  planted  to  pota- 
toes. He  finds  the  Early  Eureka  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  early  variety.  His 
favorite  later  varieties  are  Green  Moun- 
tain and  Dakota  Red.  For  the  early  rip- 
ening potatoes,  he  obtains  at  first  about 
$1.80  per  bushel,  thereafter  the  price 
gradually  drops  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  He 
generally  cellars  his  crop  of  late  vari- 
eties, which  he  sells  in  the  spring  at  from 
$1.25  to  $1.40  per  bushel. 

His  land  yields,  as  a  rule,  about  300 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Nicholson  buys 
for  his  potato  land  from  seven  to  ten 
tons  of  special  potato  fertilizer,  contain- 
ing about  6  per  cent,  potash.  This  fer- 
tilizer costs  him  $33  a  ton.  The  10  per 
cent,  potash  fertilizer  would  cost  him 
$40  a  ton,  and  he  has  found  by  repeated 
tests  that  it  does  not  give  him  any  better 


To  be  able  to  sec  a  future  and  then  to  have 
the  courage  and  stamina  to  work  to  that  end, 
are  qualities  that  are  always  rewarded  with 
material  success.  More  good  farm  money  is  lost 
by  the  lack  of  these  things,  than  is  destroyed 
by  farm  pests  and  by  mink,  flood  and  fire.  This 
young  Cape  Breton  farmer  saw  the  needs  of  the 
city  of  .Sydney  and  by  legitimate  means,  gives  a 
service  to  the  people  that  returns  him  a  better 
living,  a  higher  salary  and  a  more  contented 
mind  than  perhaps  the  majority  of  business  men 
to  ivhom  Itis  productions  go.  And  opportunity  is 
knocking  in  many  places,  even  in  spite  of  the 
war. — Editor. 


results.  The  only  other  fertilizer  he 
uses,  outside  of  barnyard  manure,  is  a 
little  basic  slag  as  top  dressing  on  grain 
and  grass.  This  material  costs  him 
$13.50  a  ton. 

HOW  POTATOES  GROW. 

"I  prefer  a  clover  sod,"  said  the  potato 
farmer,  "from  which  only  one  crop  of 
hay  has  been  cut.  This  is  plowed  shallow 
about  September  first,  as  by  this  time  a 
good  aftermath  of  clover  has  come  up. 
I  like  to  plow  early  enough  to  get  the 
sod  well  rotted  before  frost.  To  this  end 
the  land  is  rotted  after  plowing  with  a 
heavy  roller  and  later  harrowed  at  least 
once  in  every  ten  days  and  oftener,  pro- 


D.    R.    NICHOLSON, 

The  young  potato  and   milk 
financier. 


vided  there  is  much  couch  grass  in  the 
soil.  If  the  sod  is  strong  and  there  is  a 
heavy  growth  of  couch,  I  cross  plow  just 
before  frost,  and  throw  it  up  as  roughly 
as  possible  to  give  the  frost  every  ad- 
vantage to  work  on  soil  and  couch.  If 
manure  is  plentiful  in  the  autumn,  I  top 


300  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.    Note  the  type  of  potato  digger  and  size  of  the  tubers.     Ox-team  are  still  a  feature  of  farm  life  here. 
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dress  before  the  first  plowing  if  it  is  done 
shallow,  otherwise,  after  plowing,  using 
the  disc  harrow  to  work  it  in.  For  early 
potatoes,  I  apply  from  12  to  15  two-horse 
loads  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre. 

"In  the  spring,  1  plan  to  prepare  the 
seed  long  before  the  soil  is  in  shape  to 
work.  The  tubers  are  picked  over  and 
put  in  a  sunny  location  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  good  strong  sprouts.  As  early 
in  May  as  possible  the  land  is  well  disced 
and  afterward  smoothed  with  the  spring 
tooth  harrow.  If  manure  has  been  ap- 
plied in  the  autumn  (which  is  the  better 
plan)  the  land  is  now  ready  for  planting. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
planting  the  sets  in  drills  or  plowing  them 
in  every  third  furrow.  Since  we  started 
to  use  a  potato  digger  we  always  plant  in 
drills  and  for  the  past  two  seasons  we 
have  used  a  potato  planter,  which  has 
given  perfect  satisfaction. 

This  machine  requires  a  boy,  besides  the 
driver,  whose  duties  are  to  correct  doubles 
and  misses.  It  does  perfect  work  in  every 
particular,  opens  the  row7,  spreads  the 
fertilizer,  drops  the  sets,  covers  them, 
makes  a  nice  drill  and  marks  the  next 
row  all  at  one  passage.  On  land  that  has 
received  12  to  15  two-horse  loads  of  barn- 
yard manure  in  autumn  or  spring  just 
before  planting  we  use  1,000  lbs.  of  fer- 
tilizer containing  6  per  cent,  potash. 

PREFERS  CUT  POTATOES. 
"The  sets  we  place  in  the  row  14  to  17 
inches  apart;  fourteen  inches  for  early 
and  seventeen  inches  for  late  varieties 
and  the  rows  thirty  inches  apart.  We 
never  plant  whole  potatoes  but  prefer  the 
cut  seed  leaving  two  good  strong  sprouts 
to  each  piece.  The  planting  done  only 
means  that  work  is  just  begun.  To  insure  a 
good  crop  of  tubers  the  ground  must  be 
kept   free   from   weeds   and   the   surface 


soil  kept  loose  with  the  use  of  the  horse' 
hoe.  Land  that  is  badly  infested  with 
weeds  is  more  difficult  to  keep  clean  of 
weeds  when  planting  is  done  in  drills 
than  when  the  seed  is  plowed  in,  in  the 
usual  manner. 

"Three  weeks  after  planting  has  been 
done  we  run  a  drill  plow  (double  mould 
board)  between  the  rows,  throwing  them 
up  sharp.  This  smothers  all  weeds  that 
have  germinated  and  gives  an  opportun- 
ity to  others  to  do  likewise.  A  few  days 
later  we  run  a  weeder  (which  takes  four 
drills  at  one  passage)  over  the  raised 
drills  and  level  them  down  to  their  normal 
size.  By  this  time  the  tops  are  begin- 
ning to  break  ground  and  in  a  few  days 
the  whole  field  is  a  thing  of  beauty  as 
the  young  tops  break  ground  much  more 
uniformly  when  the  seed  is  planted  in 
drills.  By  this  method  the  soil  is  per- 
fectly free  of  weeds  when  the  first  tops 
appear  and  with  the  constant  use  of  the 
cultivator  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  field  perfectly  clean  throughout 
the  entire  season. 

CULTIVATION    NECESSARY. 

"We  cultivate  as  long  as  the  team  can 
pass  between  the  rows,  and  with  the  last 
passage  we  use  the  long  hillers  on  the 
horse  hoe  and  ridge  up  the  row.  This 
supports  the  vines,  keeps  the  tubers  from 
getting  sunburnt  and  makes  digging 
easier.  With  this  method  we  have  had 
potatoes  on  the  market  six  weeks  after 
the  tops  appeared  above  ground.  From  a 
two  acre  field  of  this  variety  last  year 
we  marketed  630  bushels  of  potatoes  be- 
fore August  27th." 

Mr.  Nicholson  has  a  herd  of  thirty 
grade  Holstein  cows.  He  says  that  he 
has  selected  the  Holstein  cow  because  of 
her  extreme  profit-making  capacity.  The 
milk  is  sold  to  householders  in  Sydney  at 


10c  a  quart  retail  and  from  7c  to  8c 
a  quart  wholesale.  He  sells  about  $500 
worth  of  milk  a  month.  One  man  delivers 
the  milk  to  customers  all  the  year  round. 
Five  men  are  kept  in  summer  and  three 
in  winter.  The  summer  wage  bill  amounts 
to  $200  a  month,  and  board  of  five  men; 
the  winter  wage  bill  is  $110  a  month  and 
board  of  three  men.  There  has  not  been 
much  difficulty  in  recent  years  in  securing 
skilled  labor.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Nicholson  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
any  and  every  farmer  must  give  personal 
attention  to  the  operations  on  the  farm. 

SELLS    $500    WORTH    OF    MILK    PER    MONTH. 

"What  the  Nova  Scotia  dairyman  needs 
more  than  anything  else,"  says  Mr. 
Nicholson,  "to  make  his  business  success- 
ful is  better  cows.  A  dairy  cow  that  does 
not  give  a  good  deal  more  milk  than  just 
enough  to  pay  for  her  feed  is  not  of  much 
use  until  her  skin  is  off.  So  what  the 
dairyman  needs  to  do  is  to  find  out  which 
of  the  herd  are  expensive  boarders  and 
which  are  the  money  makers.  I  have 
found  that  the  best  care  possible  will  not 
make  a  naturally  poor  milking  cow  give 
a  profitable  amount  of  milk;  neither  will 
the  best  cow  give  a  large  flow  if  she  is 
not  well  fed  and  cared  for.  I  am  steadily- 
building  up  a  herd  of  pure  bred  Holsteins 
from  grades.  I  keep  a  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein bull  and  this  year  I  am  using  him 
with  his  own  heifers  as  an  experiment.  I 
find  that  my  Holsteins  are  by  no  means 
dainty  in  their  choice  of  food  from  calf- 
hood  up.  They  freely  consume  all  sorts 
of  rough  and  cheap  fodder.  They  possess 
vigorous  constitutions  and  seem  to  keep 
hardy  under  all  conditions  of  climate. 
They  are  very  free  from  disease  and  pro- 
duce large  and  strong  calves,  which  are 
raised  without  difficulty.  I  consider  that 
the  Holstein  is  the  best  breed  for  all  gen- 


The  herd  of  young  Holsteins  with  a  background  of  splendid  Limber.  The  farmers  of  Nova  Scotia  are  enthusiastic  over  their  pure 
bred  stock  and  uphold  their  favorite  breed  by  facts  and  figures  that  convince.  No  pure  bred  can  stand  on  pure  sentiment  minus 
performance. 
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eral  as  well  as  dairy  purposes.  No  breed 
equals  them  in  the  production  of  veal,  they 
are  valuable  for  beef  production,  and  they 
fatten  very  rapidly  when  not  in  milk. 
I  find  too  that  these  cattle  have  great 
feeding  capacity  with  remarkable  diges- 
tive and  assimilative  powers.  My  cows 
not  only  give  a  good  quantity  of  milk 
but  they  are  also  persistent  milkers  and 
keep  up  their  flow  of  milk  through  a 
period  of  years.  They  are  generally  easy 
milkers  and  of  quiet  dispositions,  so  that 
they  can  be  milked  rapidly  and  without 
trouble. 

"I  am,  of  course,  ready  to  admit  that 
some  other  breeds  excel  the  Hol- 
steins  in  the  production  of  butter 
fat.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to 
dispel  the  notion  prevalent  in  cer- 
tain quarters  that  the  Holstein 
does  not  give  a  high  quality  of 
milk.  People  who  make  this  ob- 
jection do  not  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  nutriment  value  of  milk 
is  largely  derived  from  solids,  not 
fat,  and  that  a  milk  abnormally 
rich  in  butter  fat  is  not  the  best  for 
general  use.  Milk  testing  from  3.4 
to  4  per  cent,  fat  is  a  better  all 
round  milk  for  direct  consumption 
than  one  showing  a  higher  per- 
centage of  fat.  Milk  containing 
from  3.5  to  4  per  cent,  butter  fat 
is  properly  balanced  or  normal 
milk,  especially  for  children  and 
invalids,  and  is  invariably  recom- 
mended by  the  best  physicians.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  human 
milk  seldom  contains  more  than 
3.4  per  cent,  fat." 

"What  feed  do  you  allow  one  of 
your  Holsteins  on  full  milk?" 

"I  allow  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  mixed  grain,  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  hay  and  one-half 
bushel  of  roots.  After  three  or 
four  months   I   reduce   the   meal 


rate  slightly.    At  full  milk  my  cows  yield 
daily  from  50  to  75  pounds  of  milk." 

GOOD   BARN   EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Nicholson  believes  that  a  dairy 
stable  should  have  a  southern  exposure 
if  possible  and  enough  windows  placed 
so  that  the  sun  will  shine  into  every  part 
of  the  stable  at  some  time  during  the  day. 
His  barn  is  84  by  38  feet  with  ties  for 
thirty  cattle.  It  also  contains  four  boxes, 
10  x  12  for  calves  and  bull,  with  concrete 
floors  throughout  and  can  be  easily 
cleaned.  There  is  a  complete  hot  and  cold 
water  system  throughout  the  structure. 


Tin 
now 


This  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  North  Simcoe. 
year  1819  witnessed  the  first  settlement  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Penetang  road,  running  north  from  Barrie. 
One  of  the  pioneers  who  came  in  that  year  was  Michael 
Bergin,  and  this  is  his  house.  As  log  houses  went  it  must 
have  been  regarded  as  quite  a  grand  edifice.  The  weather- 
boarding  was  added  some  years  after,  the  lumber  having 
been  sawn  by  hand  in  a  saw-pit.  The  modern  residence 
which  appears  in  the  background  impresses  the  fact  that 
we  have  advanced  somewhat  in  our  ideas  of  building  in 
the  course  of  a  century.  An  old  resident  recalls  a  threshing 
at  the  Bergin  homestead  some  sixty  years  ago,  when  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  separator  was  employed.  The 
cylinder,  raised  some  three  feet  above  the  floor,  was  turned 
by  horse-power,  and  sheep-skin  was  hung  behind  the 
cylinder  to  stop  the  flying  wheat,  which  was  then  raked 
away  from  under  the  skin  and  separated  from  the  straw. 
A  slow  process,  to  be  sure,  but  time  was  not  such  an 
important"  factor   in    those   days. 


The  boiler  is  heated  by  the  engine  that 
runs  the  separator.  Water  is  supplied  by 
a  windmill  from  a  spring  150  yards  from 
the  barn.  A  tank  holding  1,200  gallons 
of  water  is  conveniently  located  and  sup- 
plies water  to  the  barn  and  to  the  dwell- 
ing. There  are  12  square  feet  of  glass  for 
each  cow  and  the  stable  receives  the  puri- 
fying benefit  of  both  morning  and  after- 
noon sunlight.  The  ventilating  system  is 
modern  with  wall  ventilators  for  intake 
and  roof  ventilators  for  the  escape  of  foul 
air.  The  inlets  are  small  and  uniformly 
distributed  and  the  fresh  air  enters  the 
stable  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  does 
not  directly  strike  the  animal.  The 
outlets  are  large,  short  and  direct. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  stable 
are  frequently  white-washed. 

The  farmer  buys  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  hay  and  feed  he  re- 
quires. "It  would  not  pay  me  to 
raise  very  much  hay,"  he  declares. 
"My  hay  is  worth  about  $30  an 
acre,  while  the  acre,  if  planted  to 
potatoes,  brings  in  gross  returns 
of  fully  $300." 

Mr.  Nicholson  keeps  from  10  to 
12  brood  Yorkshire  sows.  He  finds 
this  type  of  hog  profitable.  His 
pen  gives  him  two  litters  yearly  of 
about  100  pigs  each,  which  he  sells 
young.  The  spring  litter  fetches 
$5  per  pig  and  the  fall  litter  about 
$4  per  pig. 

When  Mr.  Nicholson  took  his 
present  farm  eight  years  ago  the 
city  of  Sydney  was  importing 
every  year  milk  to  the  value  of 
$37,000  from  points  outside  Cape 
Breton  county.  Mr.  Nicholson 
grasped  the  opportunity  and  en- 
tered upon  the  milk  business.  His 
example  was  followed  by  others. 
To-day  all  the  milk  consumed  in 
Sydney,  a  city  of  20,000,  is  supplied 
by  farms  in  the  neighborhood. 


Militant  Farming 

What  Thinkers  and  Men  of  Note  are  Saying  and 


Should  Fertilizers  be 
Free? 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
begun  a  campaign,  to  increase  the 
production  of  staple  food  crops,  to 
replace  the  supply  heretofore  imported 
from  countries  at  war,  and  now  cut  oc.  At 
the  same  time,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
the  Canadian  Government  announced  an 
increase  in  the  tariff  on  fertilizers,  of  7^ 
per  cent.,  but  we  are  now  informed  that 
the  Government  has  decided  to  exempt 
fertilizers  from  the  proposed  additional 
duty.  Good !  but  now  she  should  go  a  step 
further  and  remove  all  duty  from  ferti- 
lizers and  thus  put  herself  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  which 
exempt  plant  food,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured, from  any  tariff. 

The  tariff  now  in  force  in  Canada  on 
fertilizers  is  10  per  cent,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  average  of  about  $3  a  ton.  In 
1914  Canada  imported  from  the  United 
States,  fertilizers  to  the  amount  of  $752,- 
357,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  about 
$75,000.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  importations  from 
other  countries,  but  it  cannot  amount  to 
much,  since  the  preferential  duty  on  fer- 
tilizers from  the  Mother  Country  is  5  per 
cent.  Therefore  as  a  revenue  measure  the 
present  tariff  amounts  to  little  as  com- 
pared with  the  economic  gain  which  would 
result  from  its  removal. 

If  the  duty  was  removed,  Canada  would 
be  likely  to  double  or  quadruple  her  im- 
portations of  fertilizers  from  the  Mother 
Country  and  from  the  United  States,  and 
she  needs  to  do  it,  not  alone  for  the  plant 
food  which  they  contain,  but  to  help  out 
her  climatic  conditions. 

Canada's  course  should  be  to  admit,  like 
all  other  nations,  from  all  known  sources, 
all  forms  of  plant  food,  raw  or  manufac- 
tured, duty  free,  and  thus  encourage 
patriotism  and  help  production.  It  would 
be  an  economic  as  well  as  a  patriotic  thing 
to  do;  and  she  should  do  it  now. 

— E.   Julien. 


Consolidated  Schools 

FOLLOWING  up  the  articles  on  school 
consolidation  that  have  appeared  in 
past  issues  of  The  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, we  have  received  from  Prof.  S.  B. 
McCready,  head  of  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary Agricultural  Education  in  On- 
tario, a  letter  in  which  he  states  that  he — 
"was  in  Huron  county  at  a  place  called 
Walton  about  two  weeks  ago,  assisting  in 
a  campaign  on  behalf  of  consolidation. 
There  was  quite  a  decided  sentiment  ill 
favor  of  it  as  I  have  found  there  is  in 


Doing  in  Canada. 


many  parts  of  the  province.  I  believe  we 
could  get  forward  pretty  well  if  a  positive 
leadership  could  be  sustained.  I  trust  you 
may  be  following  up  your  good  articles  on 
consolidation  with  a  satisfactory  reply  to 
Mr.  Drury's  article." 

During  the  meetings  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  at  Toronto  in  the 
Easter  recess,  in  the  trustees'  department 
a  discussion  on  consolidated  schools  fol- 
lowed addresses  by  Mr.  McCready  and 
Inspector  Lees  of  Peterboro',  an  earnest 
advocate  of  consolidation,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Indiana  where  he  had  been 
inquiring  into  their  success  there. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Mc- 
Cready made  the  following  statements: 

Huron  county  has  lost  40  per  cent,  of 
its  rural  population  and  the  schools  have 
been  largely  to  blame  for  this.  The  high- 
water  mark  of  rural  population  was  in 
1871. 

Under  the  teaching  of  Grundtvig,  a 
Danish  educator,  Denmark  has  built  up  a 
system  of  agricultural  schools,  including 
folk  high  schools,  that  has  made  Den- 
mark's agricultural  exports  rise  from  12 
millions  in  1881  to  125  millions  in  1914 — 
an  increase  of  1,000  per  cent,  in  thirty- 
three  years.  Denmark  has  no  rural  prob- 
lem at  all.  Her  Premier  and  most  of  her 
cabinet  are  farmers. 

There  is  no  greater  need  than  in  Can- 
ada to-day  for  a  campaign  for  country 
education. 

You  can't  have  a  country  people  bigger 
than  their  schools.  In  Ontario  61  per  cent, 
of  rural  schools  have  an  average  attend- 
ance less  than  twenty  pupils. 

In  order  to  get  consolidated  schools  we 
will  have  to  smash  up  our  present  organi- 
zation of  trustee  boards  and  get  township 
boards. 

Over  one  hundred  men  came  out  in 
Huron  county  in  day  time  to  hear  about 
this  scheme,  and  the  best  of  it  all  was,  they 
said  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  money 
end  of  it. 

— F.  M.  C. 


The  U.  F.  O. 

The  story  of  the  United  Farmers 
of  Ontario  from  the  pen  of  E.  C. 
Drury,  has  been  held  over  until 
June  issue  owing  to  the  illness  of 
Mr.  Drury.  He  desired  to  add  to  it 
before  it  appeared  and  readers  of 
The  Farmer's  Magazine  will  await 
its  appearance  with  interest. 

J.  J.  Morrison,  the  secretary,  re- 
ports that  the  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  progressing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  that  many  new  lodges 
are  being  opened  up  all  over  On- 
tario. 


A  Mistake 

Somewhere 

"Prof.  James  Ix>ng,  the  eminent  British 
authority,  recently  addressed  the  following 
advice  to  the  War  Office  : 

"Jam  has  three  and  a  half  times  the  energy 
value  of  butter.  Its  value  lies  in  its  richness 
in  sugar — of  which  one-half  its  weight  consists 
— in  the  minerals  present  in  the  skins  of  fruits, 
in  its  laxative  character,  and  its  mechanical 
aid  to  digestion." 

THE  above  quotation  was  submitted 
to  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  McCullough,  of  the 
Ontario  Board  of  Health.  His  reply 
was  as  follows :  "As  you  know,  the  unit  of 
measurement  of  the  energy-producing 
power  of  food  in  the  body  is  the  calorie, 
which  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  kilogram  of  water  from  0°  to 
1°  C,  this  being  equal  to  3,100  foot  pounds 
or  approximtely  the  heat  required  to  raise 
one  pound  of  water  4°  F. 

According  to  authorities  on  this  ques- 
tion, the  food  values  of  protein  or  carbo- 
hydrate are  4.5  calories  per  gram,  and 
the  food  value  of  butter  fat  9.3  calories. 

Jam  consists  of  one-half  sugar  and  per- 
haps 10  per  cent,  protein.  Butter  has 
about  82  per  cent,  butter  fat,  consequently 
jam  has  carbohydrate  .50  X  4.5  which 
equals  2.10  calories  and  protein  .10  X  4.5 
which  equals  .45  calories,  making  2.55 
calories  altogether. 

Butter  consists  of  .82  X  9.3  which 
equals  7.6  calories. 

As  these  facts  indicate  that  butter  has 
about  three  times  the  energy  producing 
power  of  jam,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Professor  Long's  figures  have  been  turned 
in  some  way." 


British    Columbia's 
Great  Problem 

THE  problem  most  seriously  affect- 
ing the  people  of  Canada  to-day  is 
that  of  transportation  of  produce. 
Especially  does  this  statement  apply  to 
the  agricultural  class,  as  manufacturers' 
products  do  not  require  such  quick  hand- 
ling to  insure  safe  delivery.  Again,  those 
of  the  agricultural  class  most  vitally 
touched  are  the  fruit  growers  of  British 
Columbia. 

We  hear  grain  growers  and  stockmen 
complaining  about  the  shortage  of  cars 
in  the  rush  season,  but  these  men  would 
reach  the  hair-tearing  stage  in  a  few 
short  months  if  confronted  with  the  ex- 
press rates  on  fruit  and  vegetables  as 
dealt  out  to  the  growers  in  British  Col- 
umbia, by  the  Dominion  Express  Com- 
pany, unlimited. 

The  West  Summerland,  B.C.,  Women's 
Institute,  recognizing  that  a  straight-tc- 
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the-consumer  business  with  all  soft 
fruits  would  be  mutually  advantageous, 
is  in  communication  with  the  sister  or- 
ganizations in  the  Prairie  Provinces  with 
that  end  in  view.  In  their  price  lists  they 
are  fixing  the  lowest  figures  possible  to 
bring  them  a  return  in  any  measure 
adequate.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
prices  set  will  give  them  living  wages 
when  box  and  packing  charges  are  paid. 
These  low  prices  are  to  make  it  possible 
for  their  customers  to  pay  the  exorbitant 
express  charges. 

I  have  had  several  years'  experience 
in  express  shipping  of  fruit  to  a  retail 
dealer  in  a  small  Saskatchewan  town. 
To  this  point  the  rate  on  fruit  is  $2.55 
per  hundred  pounds.  On  a  box  of  peaches, 
the  shipping  weight  of  which  is  20  lb.,  the 
express  charge  is  therefore  51c,  or  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  peaches, 
which  F.O.B.  at  this  station,  bring  from 
70c  to  90c  per  box,  according  to  variety 
and  season.  Deducting  the  price  of  the 
box,  10c,  and  5c  for  packing  and  paper, 
from  55c  to  75c  is  left  to  the  grower. 
Out  of  this,  it  will  be  understood,  must 


be  taken  the  labor  of  growing  the  tree 
till  at  least  five  years  old,  pruning,  spray- 
ing, thinning,  picking  and  hauling. 

From  this  retail  dealer  I  get  butter. 
The  express  rate  on  butter  to  this  point 
is  3y2c  per  lb.  On  a  20-lb.  tub  of  butter, 
the  shipping  weight  of  which  is  about 
28  lb.,  the  express  charge  is  therefore 
98c.  Considering  that  at  a  low  average 
the  price  of  butter  is  25c  per  pound,  the 
value  of  the  20-lb.  tub  being  $5,  this  car- 
riage charge  of  98c,  or  nearly  20  per 
cent.,  is  as  reasonable  as  one  could  ex- 
pect. 

Why  this  difference  of  50  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  the  prairie  producer?  Because 
the  original  basis  of  express  charges 
happened  to  be  the  pound,  must  it  al- 
ways be  so?  Surely  it  would  be  a  step 
in  the  march  of  progress  to  take  into 
consideration  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
products,  the  value  of  the  contents  of  the 
package.  If  the  express  company  is 
afraid  of  loss,  an  experiment  might  be 
tried  for  one  season,  cutting  rates  in 
half.  It  would  be  found  that  the  in- 
creased    business     would     expand     the 


pockets  of  the  shareholders  to  bursting, 
even  at  the  puny  rate  of  35  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  produce  carried. 

In  desperation,  by  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple who  are  being  held  up  as  surely  as 
by  any  lawless  gang,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  petitioned  to  amend 
the  parcels  post  system  to  the  extent  of 
carrying  parcels  up  to  25  pounds  at  a 
maximum  rate  not  exceeding  2c  per 
pound.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  which  boasts 
of  its  freedom,  may  be  so  quietly  and 
firmly  "influenced"  by  the  Dominion  Ex- 
press Company  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  which  are  closely  allied,  that, 
even  should  there  be  many  in  favor  of 
the  reform,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ef- 
fect a  revision. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  penetrating 
facts,  some  ostriches  may  still  be  heard 
to  murmur  through  their  sand-heaps, 
that  "the  Express  Company  and  the 
C.  P.  R.  have  done  so  much  for  their 
country."  The  ostrich  is  a  truthful 
bird,  though  he  tries  to  deceive  himself. 
Continued  on  Page  72. 


Mixed  Farming  With  Fruit  Specialty 

A  Study  in  Intensive  Methods  as  Used  on  the  Fisher  Farm. 

By    ANDREW    KYLE 


THE  farmer  who  is  winning  his  way 
is  the  farmer  who  has  a  money-mak- 
ing specialty  backed  up  by  a  system 
of  general  farming  that  is  carried  on  at  a 
fair  profit.  Take  the  experience  of  Mr.  W. 
Fisher,  of  Burlington,  for  an  example. 
A  visit  to  his  splendid  premises  convinces 
one  that  prosperity  has  resided  here  for 
some  time  and  that  she  has  no  intention  of 
departing.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Fisher 
saw  very  clearly  that  farming  on  ordinary 
lines  was  not  a  paying  proposition.  He 
was  not  attracted  by  a  system  of  agri- 
culture that  left  little  after  the  insurance 
and  taxes  were  paid.  Accordingly,  he 
looked  his  farm  over  carefully  and  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  was  well  adapted  to 
fruit  and  apple-growing.  He  was  wide 
awake  enough  to  see  that  to  go  from  one 
place  to  another  all  the  intervening  space 
must  be  gone  through.  It  was  one  thing 
to  have  the  ideal  of  a  fine  fruit  farm  be- 
fore him  but  quite  another  matter  to  make 
a  paying  transition  from  general  farming 
to  a  highly  specialized  form  of  agricul- 
ture. The  fields  must  be  studied.  A  high 
degree  of  fertility  must  be  arrived  at  for 
every  foot  of  the  land,  for  fruit  does  not 
do  well  on  starved  soil.  Moreover,  every 
field  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
fitted  for  the  high  grade  work  that  fruit- 
growing represents.  Quite  as  important, 
was  the  making  of  the  transition  period  a 
profitable  one. 

Mr.  Fisher's  first  step  was  to  specialize 
on  dairying.  He  bought  about  forty  cows 
for  this  purpose  and  pushed  them  for  all 
they  would  stand.  Meanwhile  orchards 
were  planted  and  small  fruits  set  out  till 
the  day  arrived  when  fruit-growing  was 


ready  to  demand  most  of  his  time  and 
energy.  The  dairy  herd  was  then  dis- 
persed and  Mr.  Fisher  was  ready  to  em- 
bark upon  the  work  that  was  most  to  his 
taste  and  for  which  he  believed  his 
premises  to  be  best  adapted. 

Let  no  one  think  that  specialization  in 
farming  is  a  matter  of  arm-chair  agri- 
culture.   It  is  simply  studying  the  condi- 


For  young  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits,  the 
hand  compressed  air  sprayer  often  comes  in 
handy  when  otherwise  the  spraying  would  be 
neglected. 


tions  of  one's  farm  and  finding  out  by  the 
hardest  kind  of  hard-headedness  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  farm  may  be  induced  to 
yield  the  most  for  capital  and  time  and 
labor  and  grey  matter  invested.  Specializ- 
ing does  not  mean  that  a  man  is  going  to 
turn  his  whole  farm  into  a  gooseberry 
patch  or  a  pear  orchard.  Specializing 
means  that  the  whole  farm  has  been 
studied  and  the  capacities  of  its  fields  as- 
certained and  devoted  to  what  they  will 
yield  best.  Last  autumn,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Fisher  threshed  three  thousand  bushels  of 
grain.  Some  general  farmers,  without  any 
specialty,  would  be  content  to  have  binned 
that  quantity.  This  spring  he  has  a  row  of 
fat  steers  that  would  gladden  the  eyes  of  a 
specialist  in  beef  production.  At  the  same 
time  this  is  pre-eminently  a  fruit  farm. 
Every  branch  of  ordinary  farming  is  car- 
ried on  with  profit  but  the  main  concern  of 
the  holding  is  fruit-growing. 

Experience  does  not  always  commend 
highly  specialized  farming  on  a  few  acres. 
Let  land  be  fertilized  as  one  will,  there  is 
something  in  a  rotation  such  as  is  afforded 
by  general  farming  with  a  specialty  that 
can  be  had  in  no  other  way.  Old  Mother 
Nature  has  ways  of  her  own  that  man  at 
his  smartest  cannot  avoid.  Soil  is  not  a 
dead  thing  but  a  living  thing  that  requires 
a  variety  of  nourishment  from  growing 
a  variety  of  crops.  Hence  the  disappoint- 
ment of  many  a  farmer  who  has  sold  out 
his  farm  in  the  hope  that  he  would  do 
better  by  working  only  a  small  number  of 
acres. 

A  strict  system  of  farm  accounting 
alone  will  enable  the  farmer  to  specialize 
with  any  degree  of  profit.   Experience  has 
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proven,  for  instance,  that  sandy  soil,  with 
a  warm  moist  subsoil  of  good  natural 
drainage  is  the  best  adapted  for  straw- 
berries. But  for  successful  berry  produc- 
tion such  soil  requires  heavy  feeding.  This 
soil  when  it  is  devoted  bo  a  rotation  of 
crops  and  account  is  kept  of  the  cost  and 
of  the  returns  soon  reveals  whether  it  is 
profitable  bo  be  devoted  mainly  to  straw- 
berries or  to  general  farm  cropping  with 
berries  as  an  occasional  and  special  crop. 
One  farmer  who  had  taken  particular 
pains  with  a  field  set  apart  for  berries 
was  surprised  to  rind  that  this  same  field 
yielded  him  larger  profits  when  devoted  to 
early  potatoes. 

PLANTING    STRAWBERRIES. 

The  field  to  be  devoted  to  strawberries 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  in  good 
heart.  About  the  twenty-fourth  of  May  a 
man  and  a  boy  proceed  to  do  the  planting. 
The  man  is  provided  with  a  spade  and  the 
boy  with  a  basket  of  plants.  The  man 
makes  an  opening  for  the  plant  by  sink- 
ing the  spade  into  the  soil  and  moving  the 
spade  forward  and  backward.  The  spade 
is  then  removed  and  the  boy  whips  the 
plant  into  position  leaving  the  crown  of 
the  plant  exposed  and  yet  close  to  the  soil. 
Pressure  from  one  foot  of  the  boy  and 
from  one  foot  of  the  man  near  the  plants 
completes  the  operation  of  planting. 

The  farmer,  who  wishes  a  few  berries 
for  his  own  use,  will  find  the  Senator  Dun- 
lap  highly  satisfactory.  If  he  wishes  to 
cater  to  a  special  market  that  is  willing 
to  pay  for  a  specially  fine  article,  he  will 
do  well  to  train  four  runners  from  the 
parent  plant  and  confine  these  runners  to 
the  production  of  but  two  or  three  plants. 
This  method  of  cultivation  results  in  spe- 
cially large  berries.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  this  method  is  but  little  behind 
the  popular  matted  row  in  the  maximum 
yield  of  fruit.  It  has  the  limitation  of 
requiring  a  great  deal  of  labor.  Through- 
out the  season  the  plants,  no  matter  by 
what  system  they  are  planted,  require  con- 


stant cultivation.  The  cultivation  must  be 
thorough  but  shallow,  as  deep  cultivation 
destroys  the  root  system.  After  the  first 
freeze-up  comes  in  the  fall,  the  plants 
should  be  covered  with  well-rotted  manure. 
This  covering  has  the  advantage  over 
covering  with  straw  that  weed  seeds  are 
not  so  likely  to  be  in  evidence  the  follow- 
ing season.  When  danger  of  frost  is  over 
in  the  spring  the  manure  is  raked  off  and 
the  plants  appear  ready  for  business.  For 
shipping  purposes  the  Williams,  Glen 
Mary  and  Gibson  are  the  favorites,  as 
they  have  a  good  body  and  stand  up  well 
in  the  crates. 

CURRANTS  AND   GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  fruit  farmer  will  have  a  liberal 
provision  made  for  cr rants  and  goose- 
berries. These  are  planted  five  feet  apart 
each  way  in  rich,  well-drained  soil.  Spray- 
ing, both  winter  and  summer,  is  essential 
for  these  crops.  Constant  surface  cultiva- 
tion throughout  the  season  is  essential  to 
the  best  results.  Last  year  there  was  glut 
of  the  black  currant  market  due,  it  is 
thought,  to  the  fact  that  too  high  prices 
had  been  paid  during  previous  years  for 
this  fruit.  So  far  the  factories  have  been 
able  to  handle  all  the  strawberries  and 
peaches  that  the  growers  have  been  able 
to  produce.  In  the  case  of  currants  the 
grower  must  be  prepared  to  remove  a 
field  that  is  not  doing  well  and  to  plant  it 
to  something  else.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
business  where  an  eye  to  what  is  profit- 
able and  the  sense  that  forecasts  market 
conditions  is  of  more  value  than  in  the 
fruit-growing  world. 

Strawberry  and  other  small  fruit  pick- 
ing seasons  mean  a  strenuous  life  when 
these  particular  duties  demand  attention. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  making  prepara- 
tions early  for  disposing  of  the  crop.  The 
small  grower  does  well  to  arrange  with 
purchasers  at  an  early  date.  He  soon 
comes  to  know  the  men  who  will  use  him 
right  and  when  he  has  made  this  dis- 
covery half  his  worries  are  removed.  Com- 


The  ecently  erected   on   an   Ontario   farm,   the  photo   being  taken   before  the 

finished  or  tiie  old  barns  entirely  removed.  These  types  of  barns  are  com- 
nto  general  favor.  They  are  easily  erected,  are  practically  lightning  proof,  and  are  a 
decided  ornament  to  the  farm. 

In  tli/-  ,Tnn<-  Issue  tin-  complete  storj  ol  the  erection  of  a  steel  barn  will  be  told.  All 
the  point-  iboul  in-  clearing  away  <>f  tie-  old  buildings,  the  working  in  of  some  old 
timber,  and  'be  use  of  concrete  modern  stable  fittings  and  water  systems,  will  be  told  by 
one    who    !i-is    gone    through    tbe    labor. 

Barn  plans,  to-day,  are  about  as  Important  to  the  average  farmer,  perhaps  more  so, 
than  were  his  bouse  [i]:m.  twenty  years  ago 


mission  merchants  of  good  reputation  are 
the  friends  of  the  man  who  grows  on  8 
larger  scale.  The  large  grower  cannot 
afford  to  cater  to  the  small  dealer.  The 
canning  factories  are  the  grower's  friend 
when  a  glut  comes  to  the  market. 

Nearly  every  farm  has  some  land  on  it 
especially  adapted  to  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture. The  difficulty  with  many  is  that 
they  think  they  have  no  time  for  work  of 
this  sort.  A  little  extra  exertion  will 
demonstrate  that  this  is  not  the  case.  An 
acre  of  land  well  set  to  strawberries  may 
be  counted  upon  to  yield  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  dollars  gross  re- 
turns from  this  small  fruit  alone.  Fur- 
ther, the  berries  are  out  of  the  way  in 
time  for  a  crop  of  late  potatoes.  This 
crop  leaves  the  land  in  the  best  condition 
for  oats  or  barley  and  for  seeding  down. 
Generally  speaking,  strawberries  on  soil 
adapted  to  their  production,  are  a  sure 
crop  and  an  acre  of  them  may  be  counted 
upon  to  pay  the  taxes  and  insurance  upon 
any  average  farm,  to  say  nothing  of  pro- 
viding for  other  contingencies. 

RASPBERRIES    PAY    WELL. 

Raspberries,  too,  offer  a  good  induce- 
ment. Before  now,  houses  have  been 
furnished  out  of  the  products  of  the  rasp- 
berry patch.  Taking  them  on  an  average, 
they  pay  quite  as  well  as  any  other  fruit 
grown. 

As  a  rule,  sandy  land  with  a  moist  sub- 
soil is  the  best  for  small  fruits.  Along 
with  this  must  go  a  sunny  exposure,  as 
mildews  and  similar  pests  flourish  where 
the  wind  and  sun  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  flooding  the  plants  with  air  and  light. 
Further,  heavy  land  does  not  work  to  ad- 
vantage after  rain,  and  all  small  fruits  re- 
quire incessant  surface  stirring  of  the 
soil,  and  means  a  light,  inferior  crop  in  a 
dry  season. 

The  advantage  of  mixed  farming  with 
fruit-growing  as  a  specialty  consists  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  room  for  fresh  plant- 
ing. Along  with  this  goes  the  obviating 
of  soil  depletion  by  frequent  cropping 
with  the  same  crop.  Further,  when  man- 
ure is  imported  from  a  distance  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  bad  weed  seeds  will 
be  secured  that  will  be  very  hard  to  eradi- 
cate. This  danger  may  be  obviated  when 
the  manure  is  produced  on  the  farm  prem- 
ises. Along  with  these  advantages  goes 
the  further  benefit  of  maintaining  a  staff 
of  good  farm  help  the  year  through.  Fruit 
may  be  picked  by  unskilled  labor,  but  the 
preparation  of  it  for  the  market  requires 
the  wise  oversight  of  experienced  hands. 
Hence  the  importance  of  having  sufficient 
work  to  employ  a  number  of  hands  to  ad- 
vantage for  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

IT    MEANS    HARD    WORK. 

The  farmer  who  has  any  thought  of 
specializing  in  fruit  growing  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  success  in  this  line  of  work.  He  must 
be  willing  to  pay  the  price.  Poor,  badly 
situated  land  will  yield  more  disappoint- 
ment than  good  fortune  to  the  fruit  grow- 
er or  to  anyone  else.  Further,  no  matter 
how  fertile  the  land  nor  how  ideal  its 
situation  constant  work  is  required.  Gray 
matter  must  be  called  upon  incessantly. 
If  a  careless  or  ignorant  farm  hand  runs 
Continued  on  Page  70. 
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By  Co-operation  Wool  Marketing  in  Saskatchewan — Farmers  There  Increased 

Their  Profits  $2,500. 


SHEEP  were  introduced 
into  Western  Canada 
soon  after  the  advent 
of  the  first  settlers  and 
during  the  early  years 
sheep  farming  was  one  of 
the  principal  occupations 
of  the  people.  Statistics 
compiled  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  North-West 
Territories  show  that  in 
1901  there  were  73,069 
sheep  kept  in  what  is  now 
the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan. Although  sheep-rais- 
ing never  here  attained  the 
prominence  which  it  en- 
joyed in  Montana  and 
other  Western  States,  yet 
in  the  early  days  conditions 
were  similar  to  what  they 
were  across  the  line  and 
the  great  majority  of  the 
sheep  in  the  country  were 
owned  by  ranchers  who 
kept  large  flocks.  The 
population  of  the  country 
being  very  small  and  the 
means  of  transportation 
poor,  mutton  was  naturally  low  in  price 
and  the  chief  interest  in  sheep-raising 
then  centred  around  wool  production. 

With  the  introduction  of  railways  set- 
tlers flocked  into  the  country.  The  ranges 
were  taken  up  by  homesteaders  and  the 
ranchers  had  to  sell  their  large  flocks  or 
move  farther  West,  until  to-day  there  is 
only  a  small  section  in  South-western  Sas- 
katchewan where  range  conditions  still 
prevail.  Moreover  the  increased  popula- 
tion and  of  late  years  the  world-scarcity 
of  meat,  added  much  to  the  value  of  mut- 
ton, so  that  many  sheep-raisers  have  come 
to  look  upon  wool  merely  as  a  by-product 
of  the  sheep  industry. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan Department  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  there  are  now  only  126,027  sheep 
in  the  province.  The  department  has  the 
names  of  upwards  of  1,000  Saskatch- 
ewan sheep-owners,  showing  that  there 
are  many  small  flocks  kept,  but  these  sta- 
tistics show  conclusively  that  sheep-rais- 
ing in  Saskatchewan  has  not  developed 
as  rapidly  as  other  lines  of  agricultural 


The    Gulden    Hoof   caught    by    the    camera    in    their    pasture   lots. 


industry,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  low  average  price 
which  in  recent  years  has  been  received 
for  wool. 

The  Co-operative  Organization  Branch 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Agri- 
culture realizing  that  wool  production  was 
not  bringing  in  as  large  returns  as  it 
should  made  an  investigation  in  the  fall 
of  1913,  to  ascertain  why  this  was  the 
case.  Correspondence  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  sheep-owners  established  the  fact 
that  the  1913  clip  brought  only  13  cents 
per  pound  on  the  larger  ranches,  while 
the  owners  of  many  small  flocks  sold  for, 
from  10  to  12  cents.  Further  inquiry  re- 
vealed two  primary  causes  for  these  low 
prices.  First,  lack  of  care  in  preparing  the 
wool  for  market  and  second,  sale  in  small 
quantities  resulting  in  large  losses 
through  high  freight  rates  on  L.C.L.  ship- 
ments, and  profits  for  small  local  buyers 
and  dealers. 

To  illustrate;  wool  dealers  complained 
that    Western    fleeces    were    almost    in- 


variably tied  with  binder 
twine  or  other  sisal  cord, 
from  which  vegetable 
fibres  became  detached  and 
mixed  with  the  wool,  with 
the  result  that  when  it  was 
manufactured  into  cloth 
the  sisal  would  not  take  the 
dye  as  the  wool  did  and 
consequently  only  inferior 
cloth  could  be  made  from 
Western  wool.  They  also 
claimed  that  the  tags 
(manure-clotted  locks) 
were  seldom  removed  from 
the  fleeces.  This  not  only 
increased  the  weight,  but 
actually  lessened  the  value 
of  the  consignment  as 
much  of  the  clean  wool  be- 
came soiled  in  the  bales. 
The  practice  of  packing  all 
kinds  of  fleeces,  e.g.,  bucks', 
wethers'  and  ewes'  in  the 
same  sack;  the  packing  of 
dirt,  stones,  etc.,  along  with 
the  wool  and  the  shipping 
of  damp  wool  were  men- 
tioned as  other  contribut- 
ing causes  of  the  low  prices  paid. 

To  show  how  the  high  freight  rates  on 
L.C.L.  shipments  affected  the  prices  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  that  while  much  of 
the  wool  was  sold  in  Toronto  or  Montreal 
and  few  points  produce  sufficient  to  make 
up  a  carload,  the  carload  rate  on  wool 
from  Regina  to  Toronto,  all  rail,  is  $1.66 
per  cwt.,  while  the  L.C.L.  rate  on  the 
same  haul  is  $2.21  per  cwt. 

Having  discovered  these  reasons  why 
Western  wool  prices  have  been  low,  steps 
were  at  once  taken  to  remedy  the  defects 
in  our  wool  marketing  system.  A  special 
bulletin  giving  detailed  instruction  re- 
garding up-to-date  methods  of  shearing, 
rolling  and  tying  of  fleeces,  packing,  ship- 
ping, etc.,  was  prepared  by  the  Provincial 
Livestock  Commissioner  and  a  copy  was 
mailed  to  every  sheep-owner  in  the 
province. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  1914. 

To  overcome  the  difficulties  incidental  to 
marketing  the  wool  from  the  many  small 
flocks  in  the  province,  the   Co-operative 


Merino  sheep   owned  by   Sir  Henry   Pellatt 

pasturing   on    the   lot  where   his   big 

mansion   now   stands. 


Sheep  breeders  are  now  looking  for 
their  wool  returns.  What  Saskatche- 
wan iliil  Inst  near,  curries  a  flood 
moral.  Regarding  this  pear's  clip, 
there  seems  to  he  a  disposition  on  the 
/met  of  the  buyers  to  put  off  Cana- 
dian purchases  as  long  as  they  can. 
But  Australia  is  SO  to  90  millions 
short,  owing  to  last  year's  drouth 
and  tlie  clip  'in  the  United  States  is 
30  million  pounds  lower  than  last 
year.  London  sales  continue  strong 
opening.  It  looks  as  if  Canadian 
wool  will  bring  from  25  to  30  cents 
at  tin   opening. — Editor. 


A  range  flook  In  the  Maple  Creek  Dis- 
trict.  That  a  profit  of  good  dimensions 
ran  be  made  on  the  prairies  has  been 
demonstrated    in    many    places. 
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A  cross-bred   flock   od    the   farm   of  C.    B.    Littlp,   Govan,   Sask. 


Organization  Branch  undertook,  in  the 
spring  of  1914,  to  act,  without  charge,  as 
a  central  marketing  agent  for  those  who 
would  prepare  their  wool  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  given  in  the  bulletin 
above  mentioned.  To  prevent  loss  from 
the  use  of  sisal  twine  the  branch  further 
undertook  to  supply  paper  fleece  twine  and 
paper-lined  sacks  at  cost  to  those  who  de- 
cided to  make  use  of  its  marketing 
facilities. 

A  warehouse  was  secured  in  Regina  and 
the  following  packing  and  shipping  in- 
structions were  sent  to  all  who  intimated 
that  they  would  market  their  clip  through 
the  branch. 

Packing   and    Shipping-   Instructions. 

1.  Preparation   of  Fleeces: 

(a)  Remove  all  manure  or  paint-clotted 
locks. 

(b)  Roll  the  fleeces  with  the  flesh  side  out. 

(c)  Tie  each  fleece  by  itself,  using  only 
paper  fleece  twine. 

2.  Packing  Fleeces: 

(a)  Include  only  dry  wool  in  your  con- 
signment. 

(bj  Pack  fleeces  from  the  ewes,  wethers 
and  bucks,  respectively  in  separate 
sacks,  as  far  as  possible.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  pack  two  or  three  kinds 
i  f  lit-  sees  in  one  sack  place  sheets  of 
strong  paper  between  the  different 
kinds. 

(c)  If  two  or  more  breeds  of  sheep  are 
kept,  pack  the  wool  from  each  breed 
by  itself,  or  when  necessary,  pack  in 
the  one  sack  and  separate  as  above 
described. 

<il)   If     you     wish     to     forward     the     tags 

nure  or  paint-clotted   locks  clipped 

from    the    fleeces)    or    black    or    brown 

fleeces,  always  place  these  in  sacks  by 

themselves. 

(e)  P-ack  the  wool  tightly  into  the  sacks. 
A  40  inch  by  !*0  inch  sack  should  hold 
at   least  40  range   fleeces. 

3.  Labelling   Sacks: 

(a)  Fill  out  two  shipping  labels  for  each 
sack,  being  careful  to  give  name  and 
address  of  shipper,  name  of  breed 
from  whk-h  wool  is  taken,  also  num- 
ber,  kind   and   net  weight   of  fleeces. 

(b)  Place    one    label    inside    the   sack    and 

the    sack    up,    using   strong,    hard 
twine. 

(c)  S«w  the  second  shipping  label  securely 
to   the   side,   not   the  end'  of  the   sack. 

4.  Storing: 

(a)  Store  the  sacks  where  they  will  be 
kept  dry   until  ready  to  ship. 

5.  Shipping:: 

(a)  Forward  the  wool  by  freight,  via  the 
i  direct  route,  to  The  Co-operative 
Organization  Branch.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Regina,  making  the  ship- 
ment between  June  20th  and  July  1st. 
No  shipment  should  be  forwarded 
later   than   July   1st. 


th)  Either  prepay  the  freight  to  Regina, 
or  forward  the  shipment,  freight 
charges  collect,  and  the  Department 
will  pay  the  freight  and  deduct  the 
amount  from  your  cheque  when  mak- 
ing final  settlement. 

(c)  As  soon  as  the  shipment  is  made,  for- 
ward the  bill  of  lading  at  once  by  mail 
to  The  Co-operative  Organization 
Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Regina. 

ABOUT  70,000  LBS.  OF  WOOL  HANDLED. 

Considering  that  the  department's  in- 
tention to  conduct  the  co-operative  wool- 
marketing  project  was  not  announced  un- 
til the  middle  of  April,  when  many  of  the 
larger  sheep  men  had  already  contracted 
to  sell  their  clip,  the  response  received 
must  be  considered  as  highly  satisfactory. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  sheep- 
owners,  whose  combined  flocks  totaled 
over  10,000  head  notified  the  branch  that 
they  would  comply  with  the  instructions 
given  and  forward  their  consignment  at 
the  time  set.  Four  hundred  pounds  of 
paper  fleece  twine  and  a  supply  of  paper- 
lined  sacks  was  purchased  by  the  branch 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  twine  and 
sacks  was  expressed  to  each  sheep-owner 
about  May  20th.  A  few  shipments  reached 
Regina  during  the  early  part  of  June,  but 
the  majority  followed  the  shipping  in- 
structions and  practically  all  of  the  wool 
came  in  during  the  last  week  in  June.  All 
told  some  69,404  pounds  of  wool  and  290 
pounds  of  mohair  were  handled. 


As  soon  as  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  wool  which  the  branch  would 
have  for  sale  could  be  made,  circulars 
were  sent  out  to  a  number  of  large  Can- 
adian and  American  wool  dealers  explain- 
ing how  the  wool  was  being  prepared, 
stating  the  amount  for  sale  and  asking 
for  bids.  Owing  to  the  duty  having  just 
been  removed  from  foreign  wool  entering 
the  United  States,  considerable  interest 
was  evinced  by  American  buyers  and  the 
wool  was  finally  sold  to  Eisemann  Bros., 
of  Boston,  Mass.  A  price  of  17%c  per 
pound  being  obtained  for  the  clean  wool, 
tags  and  buck  fleeces  bringing  smaller 
prices.  The  gross  amount  received  for  the 
wool  was  $12,054.47.  The  expense  of 
handling,  including  the  freight  from 
points  of  shipment  to  Regina,  drayage, 
storage  and  exchange,  amounted  to  only 
$882.94,  leaving  the  net  sum  of  $11,171.53 
to  the  producers,  or  an  average  price  of 
16.47  cents  per  pound. 

SOME    MOHAIR   IS    PRODUCED    AT    19    CENTS. 

This  was  a  material  improvement  over 
the  prices  obtained  under  the  old  system 
of  poor  preparation  and  individual  mar- 
keting, the  increase  being  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  small  flock  owners.  The 
mohair  which  was  all  supplied  by  one 
breeder  from  Delburne,  Alberta,  was  sold 
to  The  Frank  Mason  Company  of  Bran- 
don, Manitoba,  a  price  of  19  cents  per 
pound  being  obtained.  Had  there  been 
sufficient  of  this  to  make  a  carload  a  much 
better  price  would  have  been  obtained. 

Apart  from  the  increased  prices  re- 
ceived by  those  marketing  through  the 
branch  the  inauguration  of  this  project 
did  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
wool  produced  in  all  parts  of  the  province 
and  increased  the  returns  to  all  sheep- 
owners.  As  an  indication  of  the  interest 
aroused  it  might  be  mentioned  that  there 
are  now  several  firms  in  the  West 
handling  paper  twine  for  tying  fleeces, 
whereas  in  former  years  this  could  only 
be  obtained  from  the  United  States. 
Plans  have  already  been  formulated  by 
the  branch  to  again  carry  on  the  work  on 
a  larger  scale  during  the  coming  season. 
The  price  of  wool  has  risen  greatly  since 
the  outbreak  of  war  and  it  is  expected 
that,  having  last  year's  experience  as  a 
guide,  greater  efficiency  may  be  attained 
in  handling  the  clip,  so  that  much  larger 
prices  seem  assured. 


it   imports 


dk   Downs  shown   at  Regina.     It  shows   the  good   stock   being 
introduced  on   to  many  prairie  farms. 


A  Doctor  Goes  Milking:  by  h.  Higginbotham 


Dr.  Hays'  residence  and  dairy  barns,  with  a  view  of  the  herd  at  Carstairs,   Alta.     The   high   barn    on    the   left   is   the  feed    barn, 
cow  barn,  100  feet  long-,  adjoins.     The  herd   are  mostly  grade    Shorthorns,   with   returns  of  milk  daily   of  40  to  CO  lbs.  each. 
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270  Alberta  Cows  are  Making  Returns  Even  with  a  Big  Expensive 
Equipment — The     Hays  Farm  Story  at  Carstairs. 


DOES  dairy  farming  on  the  prairies 
pay? 
How  many  Western  farmers 
operating  1,000  acres  can  show  a  profit 
of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  valu- 
ation of  $50  per  acre? 

These  are  pertinent  questions,  which 
will  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
some  and  in  the  negative  by  others,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  experience.  On  the 
principle  that  what  one  has  done  others 
may  do,  it  is  probably  worth  while  to 
relate,  concerning  the  building  up  of  one 
dairy  business  in  Alberta,  some  facts 
which  nevertheless  read  like  a  romance. 

In  1905  there  came  to  Alberta  two 
young  men  who  had  been  raised  on  the 
farm  in  Missouri,  but  who  had  been  fol- 
lowing other  pursuits  since  they  reached 
an  age  of  independence.  One  had  engaged 
in  business  and  the  other  in  medicine. 
After  a  brief  stay  in  the  city  of  Calgary 
they  moved  out  on  to  the  prairie,  pur- 
chasing land  and  starting  to  farm  eleven 
miles  from  Carstairs,  now  the  biggest 
grain-shipping  point  on  the  line  between 
Calgary  and  Edmonton,  having  five  ele- 
vators. 

Here,  where  most  of  the  farmers  were 
growing  grain,  these  young  men  engaged 
in  mixed  farming,  growing  hogs  and 
feeding  beef  cattle,  but  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  dairying.  A  few  years  later  they 
secured  land  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
C.P.R.  station  at  Carstairs,  but  it  was 
not  until  1910  that  they  stumbled  upon 
the  path  which  led  to  prosperity.  A  dealer 
in  dairy  produce,  who  came  around  look- 
ing for  fresh  eggs  and  cream,  pointed  the 
way. 

Seventy-five  cents  per  gallon  for  sweet 
cream,  offered  by  the  dealer,  looked  like 


The  dairy  cow  has  made  warm  friends  in 
Alberta  where  big  dairy  farms  are  being  oper- 
ated. Despite  the  grain  production  propaganda, 
lie  will  be  a  well  advised  man  who  does  not 
sacrifice  his  breeding  cows  even  if  prices  for 
pure-brcds  do  fall  some.  Good  stock  is  surely 
coming  to  its  own  after  this  dreadful  European 
conflagration  comes  to  an  end.  This  article 
proves  that  business  men  can  apply  business 
metliads  to  agriculture  and  win  real  business 
dividends. — Editor. 


good  money  to  the  men  from  Missouri, 
who  only  needed  to  be  shown  in  order  to 
get  busy.  A  number  of  their  range  cows 
were  freshening  and  they  decided  to  go  in 
for  cream.  There  was  no  such  building 
on  the  farm  as  a  cow  stable,  but  the  hired 
man,  just  out  from  Nova  Scotia,  used  to 
take  a  rope,  and  after  catching  the  milk 
cows  in  the  corral,  where  there  were  some 
eighty  head  of  beef  cattle  feeding,  would 
tie  them  to  the  fence  and  commence  milk- 
ing operations.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  process  was  sometimes  a  pro- 
tracted one. 

A  $12,000  PRAIRIE  BARN. 

That  summer  sheds  were  built  and  by 
fall  the  milking  herd  was  increased  to 
twenty  head.  During  the  winter  the 
young  men  matured  plans  for  a  start  in 
the  dairy  business  on  a  fair  scale  and  in 
the  spring  they  were  milking  forty  cows. 
They  also  prepared  the  foundation  for  a 
dairy  barn.  A  building  to  cost  about 
$4,000  was  planned  for,  but  one  thing  sug- 
gested another  and  before  the  barn  was 
finished  that  fall  it  had  called  for  an  out- 
lay of  $12,000. 

It  is  this  building  which  takes  the  eye 


of  the  visitor  to  the  Hays  Dairy  Farm  at 
Carstairs  to-day.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  dairy  plants  in  the  Canadian 
west.  Here,  twice  a  day,  116  cows  are 
milked  for  a  special  sanitary  milk  trade  in 
the  city  of  Calgary.  That  milk  consumers 
can  be  taught  to  discriminate  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  that  commodity  is  shown 
by  the  exceptional  price  of  four  cents  per 
pound  obtained  for  every  pound  of  sani- 
tary milk  produced  at  the  Hays  Farm. 
Four  dollars  per  hundred  when  the  pre- 
vailing price  ranges  around  two  dollars  is 
worth  considering. 

The  four  years  spent  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Hays 
in  medical  college  and  two  years  in  hos- 
pital, were  not  wasted,  for  Dr.  Hays  is 
applying  to  the  dairy  farm  some  of  the 
principles  he  learnt  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. He  knows  something  about  bac- 
teria and  bacilli — as  every  farmer  should. 
A  section  of  Calgary's  milk  consumers 
are  paying  double  the  usual  price  for  their 
milk  because  they  are  getting  it  from 
cows  which  are  certified  to  be  free  from 
tuberculosis  and  because  the  conditions 
under  which  the  milk  is  produced  and 
handled  keep  the  growth  of  bacteria  in 
the  milk  down  to  a  minimum. 

CAN    EAT    DINNER    ON    STABLE    FLOOR. 

Milk  of  this  quality  cannot  be  produced 
without  care.  The  Hays  dairy  barn  is  a 
model  for  cleanliness.  One  might  almost 
eat  one's  dinner  off  the  floor.  Twice  a 
day  all  the  alleyways  are  flushed  with 
water  at  100  pounds  pressure  to  the 
square  inch.  The  droppings  from  the  ani- 
mals are  removed  before  and  after  every 
milking  period  and  again  when  the  men 
leave  the  barn  for  the  night,  so  that  the 
cows  have  little  chance  to  get  their  flanks 
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A  bunoh   of  the   horses  on  the  doctor's  farm. 


and  udders  soiled,  but  in  case  they  should, 
the  hind  quarters  of  every  animal  are 
washed  clean  before  milking  begins,  and 
after  the  morning  milking  all  the  cows  are 
groomed  as  carefully  as  though  they  were 
thoroughbreds  training  for  a  race. 

The  milkers — five  in  number — milk 
with  arms  bared  to  the  elbow.  They  are 
provided,  at  intervals  along  the  alley- 
ways, with  wash  bowls  which  they  use 
several  times  during  the  milking.  Each 
man  milks  twenty  to  twenty-five  cows, 
according  to  his  ability.  This  number  may 
seem  large,  and  when  a  new  man  starts  in 
he  usually  finds  the  work  hard  on  his 
hands,  but  the  experienced  men  say  they 
never  feel  tired.  Two  men  are  kept  busy 
cleaning  off  the  cows  in  advance  of  the 
milkers  and  another  man  takes  care  of 
the  milk  and  sees  to  it  being  cooled,  etc. 
The  best  filter  cloths  show  practically  no 
sediment,  even  after  twenty-five  gallons 
of  milk  have  been  passed  through.  After 
the  milk  is  thoroughly  cooled  the  lids  of 
the  cans  are  sealed  ready  for  shipping. 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  Mahood,  medical  offi- 
cer of  health  for  the  city  of  Calgary, 
started  a  pure  milk  depot  in  that  city  for 
the  supply  of  milk  to  infants.  The  Hays 
Dairy  Farm  has  been  supplying  milk  for 
this  depot  and  in  addition  to  the  usual 
precautions  milk  shipped  for  this  depot 
is  placed  in  cans  with  canvas-covered  tops. 
In  summer  the  cans  are  wrapped  in  bur- 
lap to  keep  their  contents  cool  during  the 
railway  journey. 

THE    HIRED    MEN    STAY. 

"Organization"  is  the  key-note  of  the 
business  and  the  reason  of  its  success.  In 
the  field  and  in  the  dairy  everything  is 
carefully  figured  out  on  a  business  basis. 
The  work  of  each  man  is  so  apportioned 
as  to  secure  the  maximum  results  from 
his  labor  without  over-taxing  him.  The 
eight  men  who  work  in  the  barn  are  all 
required  to  be  at  work  by  four  a.m.  To 
the  average  farmer  who  regards  the 
hired  man  as  synonymous  with  the  word 
''trouble"  it  is  something  of  an  eye-opener 
to  see  the  way  these  men  are  on  hand 
every  morning,  not  being  late  for  work 
once  in  several  months.  Some  of  the  hired 
men  have  completed  five  years'  service  at 
the  Hays'  farm.  And  yet  it  is  said  that 
the  hired  man  won't  milk  cows!  Though 
the  men  start  early  they  stop  work  at 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  for  a  three-hours' 
rest.  Going  into  the  barn  at  three  p.m., 
they  finish  their  day's  work  in  time  to  be 
at  supper  before  seven.    The  men  are  not 


asked  to  do  chores  after  they  have  finished 
their  regular  work  in  the  barn  and  they 
are  all  well  content  with  their  wages  and 
conditions  of  labor. 

THE    CHARGES    AGAINST   THE   COWS. 

All  the  work  is  done  systematically  and 
in  order.  When  the  writer  visited  the 
farm  Dr.  Hays  wished  to  let  him  see  the 
cattle  watered.  When  he  asked  the  man 
in  charge  of  that  task  to  turn  on  the 
water,  the  man  replied:  "It  wants  five 
minutes  of  their  watering  time  yet,  sir." 
When  the  five  minutes  had  expired  the 
water  was  turned  on  a  stream  of  pure 
spring  water  flowed  along  through  con- 
crete mangers  in  front  of  the  stalls.  Dr. 
Hays  says  the  cows  soon  get  accustomed 
to  regular  habits.  The  writer  observed 
that  when  the  men  came  into  the  barn  to 
begin  operations  practically  every  cow 
rose  in  her  stall,  standing  ready  to  be 
cleaned  and  milked.  The  health  of  the 
cows  was  reflected  in  their  fine  glossv 
hides  and  lustrous  eyes.  From  October  to 
May  the  animals  do  rot  leave  the  barn  so 
long  as  they  maintain  their  milk  flow. 
Here  again  system  is  applied.  Every  cow 
is  debited  with  the  amount  of  feed  she 
consumes  and  with  the  rent  of  her  stall. 
Green  oat  bundles  are  charged  to  her  at 
the  rate  of  three  cents  each  and  bran, 
etc.,  at  cost.  Every  cow  pays  $2  per 
month  for  the  rent  of  her  stall,  the  rent 
paid  by  the  116  cows  being  $2,784  per 
year.  It  takes  a  good  producer  to  nay  her 
way  in  this  barn  and  when  a  cow  does  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  she  gives  ud  her 
stall  to  another  that  will.  There  are  270 
head  of  female  stock  on  the  farm  and  a 
place  in  the  barn  is  a  matter  of  competi- 
tion at  the  milk  pail. 

The  building  up  of  a  dairy  herd  in 
which  the  maiority  of  the  cows  give  an 
average  of  over  forty  pounds  daily  has 
been  a  matter  of  careful  selection,  but 
there  are  no  fancy-priced  animals  in  the 
herd.  Dr.  Hays  picked  up  his  original 
cows  from  the  farms  round  about,  de- 
manding a  good  animal  and  naving  a  fair 
price.  The  herd  consists  almost  entirely 
of  grade  shorthorns.  All  the  heifer  calves 
are  retained,  males  being  sold  soon  after 
'they  are  dropned  fov  $10  per  head.  Two 
bulls  of  noted  breeding  imported  from  the 
East  are  kept. 

QUESTION  OF  FEED. 

The  feed  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
in   dairying  on    the   prairies,   largely  on 


account  of  the  lack  of  succulent  food. 
This  problem,  however,  is  becoming  less 
serious  every  year,  as  roots  and  fodder 
corn  are  both  big  yielding  crops  in  the 
West.  Bran  at  $24  per  ton,  bdught  by  the 
car-load,  and  feed  oats  ranging  around 
$30  per  ton  make  the  provision  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  protein  an  expensive  item, 
but  the  place  of  these  feeds  is  being  taken 
by  alfalfa  which  is  a  decided  success  in 
various  parts  of  Alberta.  A  start  has 
been  made  with  this  crop  on  the  Hays 
farm  and  it  is  Dr.  Hays'  intention  to  put 
into  alfalfa  most  of  the  land  meeting  the 
conditions  required  for  its  growth.  Other 
forage  crops  grown  on  the  farm  are  green 
oats,  mammoth  clover,  alsike,  Western 
rye  grass,  timothy  and  wild  hay.  The 
green  oat  crop  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  winter  roughage  and  Dr.  Hays  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  comparative 
value  of  this  crop  for  dairy  cows.  The 
value  of  the  oat  bundles  in  milk  produc- 
tion seems  to  depend  very  largely  on  their 
being  harvested  at  just  the  right  time. 
Experiments  on  the  Hays  farm  have 
shown  that  the  oats  grown  late  in  the  sea- 
son are  more  valuable  in  milk  production 
than  those  earlier  grown,  the  best  green 
oats  being  those  sown  in  the  last  week  of 
July  or  the  first  week  in  August  and  cut 
after  sixty  days'  growth  at  the  end  of 
September  while  they  are  in  the  milk 
stage.  If  allowed  to  reach  the  dough 
stage  their  feed  value  for  milk  is  reduced 
and  according  to  the  actual  yield  of  the 
cows,  Dr.  Hays  has  found  that  green  oats 
cut  in  the  milk  are  worth  $4  per  ton  more 
than  when  they  are  cut  in  the  dough  stage 
or  later. 

It  is  facts  like  these  which  make  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  the 
dairy  business.  Dairymen  on  the  prairies 
are  coming  to  know  the  fine  points  that 
mean  increased  production  and  enhanced 
revenue.  Alberta  farmers  in  1914  re- 
ceived for  their  dairy  produce,  according 
to  the  Dairy  Commissioner  for  the  prov- 
ince, no  less  a  sum  than  $10,500,000,  while 
the  production  per  cow  for  the  179,068 
cows  kept  in  Alberta  showed  a  ten  per 
cent,  increase  in  quantity,  quality  and 
value  of  the  product.  Dairying  on  the 
prairies  has  come  to  stay. 


Coming  Home 

Prepare  for  noise,  you  quiet  walls! 
You  floors,  get  set  for  heavy  falls ! 

Frail  dishes  hide  away! 
Get  ready  for  some  scratches,  stairs ! 
Clean  table  linen,  say  your  prayers! 

The  kid  comes  home  to-day! 

For    three    long   weeks    you've    been,    O 

house, 
As   noiseless    as   the   well-known   mouse. 

As  silent  as  the  tomb. 
And  you've  stayed  neat  with  none  on  hand 
To  track  your  floors  with  mud  and  sand, 

To  muss  your  ev'ry  room. 

The  ideal  place  for  work  you've  been, 
But  soon  a  Bedlam  once  again, 

A  mess,  a  wreck.    But  say, 
I  wonder  will  it  make  us  mad. 

No  house,  I'll  bet  we  both  are  glad 

The  kid  comes  home  to-day. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


One  Way  With  Strawberries:  By  w.c.  Hebdon 

Some  Experience  in  Planting,  Cultivating  and  Putting  the  Crop  Up  For  Sale. 


I  HAVE  had  my  ups  and  downs  in  the 
strawberry  business.  I  began  with  a 
patch  of  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  the 
Senator  Dunlap  variety.  I  have  since 
tried  other  varieties  and  found  the 
Superb  excellent  for  an  ever-bearing  crop, 
but  with  the  other  farm  demands  it  was 
more  convenient  for  us  to  concentrate  our 
work  on  a  larger  crop  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. The  Wm.  Belt  was  a  favorite  with 
the  pickers  on  account  of  the  large  double 
berries  and  the  flavor  of  the  Chesapeake 
made  it  a  winner  with  the  customers. 

From  my  first  crop  I  dug  plants  worth 
$40  and  sold  berries  worth  $55.46.  The 
next  season  we  set  out  one  and  a  half 
acres.  The  field  had  been  in  corn  the  year 
previous,  and  the  corn  roots  caused  con- 
siderable trouble  but  the  season  was  good, 
and  everything  considered,  the  plants  did 
very  well.  I  sold  $200  worth  of  fruit  and 
several  thousand  plants.  It  was  just  here 
that  I  made  the  most  costly  mistake  of  my 
strawberry  experience.  After  the  fruit 
was  picked,  I  was  advised  to  turn  the 
cattle  into  the  patch  instead  of  mowing 
and  burning  it  over.  The  weather  was 
dry  and  the  ground  was  trampled  so  hard 
that  it  was  fall  before  I  could  do  anything 
toward  renewing  the  patch,  and  what  I 
did  finally  was  a  very  poor  job.  A  neigh- 
bor, who  had  a  patch  exactly  the  same 
size  as  mine,  and  who  did  not  economize 
on  feed  as  I  did,  mowed  it  and  renewed  it 
at  the  proper  time.  The  next  season,  from 
his  one  and  a  half  acres  of  strawberries, 
he  got  210  crates  of  berries  which  he  sold 
for  $2.50,  all  except  ten  crates  which  he 
sold  for  $2.40.  From  an  equal  area,  I  got 
my  cattle-feed  and  twenty-six  crates  of 
berries  which  I  sold  for  $2.50  and  $2.40  a 
crate.  I  felt  like  quitting  but  I  didn't.  In- 
stead I  have  increased  my  strawberry 
acreage  each  year,  all  the  time  learning 
better  ways  of  doing  things,  making  mis- 
takes, of  course,  but  taking  care  never  to 
make  the  same  mistake  twice. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  I  set  out  the  big- 
gest and  best  patch  I  have  had  yet.  The 
ground  had  been  well  manured  in  the  fall 
of  1912,  plowed  deep  and  sowed  to  alfalfa. 
The  next  year  three  good  cuttings  of  hay 
were  harvested,  and  it  was  plowed  again 
early  in  the  spring  of  1914,  then  disked  to 
cut  up  the  alfalfa  roots ;  later,  harrowed, 
leveled  and  packed  with  a  float  made  by 
spiking  three  planks  together.  It  was 
then  marked  out  and  set  with  Senator 
Dunlap  plants.  The  Senator  Dunlap 
strawberries  are  of  good  size  and  flavor 
and  have  stood  500-mile  express  ship- 
ments with  success  each  year  for  six 
years.  After  a  dry,  hot  summer,  I  have 
found  that  strawberries  on  a  soil  with 
plenty  of  humus  such  as  comes  from  al- 
falfa plowed  under,  do  well  in  spite  of  the 
dry  weather. 

We  use  a  dribble  and  trowel  in  plant- 
ing and  take  considerable  care  in  pruning 
the  plants  before  setting  them  out.  The 
plants  usually  come  from  the  nursery  tied 
in  bundles,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  some 
planters  to  lay  the  bundle  on  a  block  and 
chop  off  the  roots  at  the  desired  length 


We  hare  pet  to  hear  of  an  over-production  of 
Nature's  best  berry.  Where  there  is  a  railway, 
strawberry  culture  can  be  carried  on  miles 
from  a  town  or  city  market.  Where  canneries 
exist  there  its  always  a  sun'  market.  Home  can- 
ning  ought  to  become  a  feature  of  our  farm 
life,  in  order  to  save  the  waste  that  occurs  in 
emergencies.  Our  people  want  more  straw- 
berries.  If  the  city  duellers  could  bun  3  or  4 
boxes  for  25  cents,  there  would  not  be  enough 
berry  patches  to  keep  ui>  the  demand. 
— Editor. 


with  a  hatchet.  The  trimming  of  the  top 
is  then  done  by  hand.  It  is  better  for  the 
beginner  at  least  to  handle  the  roots  one 
at  a  time,  cutting  them  off  to  one  or  two 
inches  in  length  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plant,  then  pinch  off  all  the  old  leaves  and 
all  but  one  or  two  of  the  new  leaves.  A 
moist  soil  at  planting  time  means  every- 
thing to  strawberry  plants.  We  have  tried 
both  the  hill  system  of  setting  the  plants 
and  the  matted  row  system.  We  get  a 
better  yield  from  the  latter,  but  the  ber- 
ries in  the  hill  method  seem  to  ripen  and 
color  more  quickly. 

When  we  consider  that  a  strawberry  is 
about  ninety  per  cent,  water,  it  is  appar- 
rent  that  we  must  have  the  soil  stuffed  full 
of  humus  to  retain  the  moisture.  In  the 
winter  we  try  to  apply  not  less  than  thirty 
loads    of    manure    to     the    acre,    having 


plowed  under  a  good  crop  of  clover  for 
nitrogen.  At  planting  time,  and  as  soon 
as  growth  starts  in  the  spring,  we  sprinkle 
muriate  of  potash  and  bone  meal  around 
the  plants,  working  it  in  with  the  culti- 
vator and  hoe. 

We  have  not  been  troubled  with  diseases 
or  insects  so  far,  with  the  exception  of 
the  white  grub.  However,  we  are  going  to 
use  Bordeaux  mixture  this  season  as  a 
preventive  for  blight  which  manifested 
itself  in  quite  a  few  places  near  us  last 
fall.  We  believe  that  Bordeaux  mixture 
tends  to  produce  a  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth  in  a  plant  anyway. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the 
strawberry  business  is  the  manner  of 
picking  and  packing.  We  pay  two  cents  a 
quart  and  insist  that  each  berry  have  a 
short  stem — not  being  jerked  off,  but 
picked,  without  touching  the  berry  itself 
enough  to  bruise  it.  We  do  the  packing 
ourselves,  being  careful  to  cull  out  any 
gritty  or  soiled  berries.  A  sheet  of  yellow 
tissue  paper  is  placed  over  the  berries  in 
the  crate  to  exclude  dust  and  flies,  and  the 
lid  fastened  down.  This  year  we  are  going 
to  have  lithographed  labels  pasted  on  the 
side  of  the  crate  with  the  name  of  the 
farm,  and  setting  forth  the  merits  of  the 
contents. 


A  crate  of  one  dozeu   boxes  of  a   good   shipping  strawberry. 


The  Girl  and  the  Photograph 


By      L.     M.      MONTGOMERY 


Illustrated 


WHEN  I 
heard 
that 
Peter  Austin 
was  in  Van- 
couver I  hunted  him  up.  I 
had  met  Peter  ten  years 
before  when  I  had  gone 
East  to  visit  my  father's 
people,  and  had  spent  a 
few  weeks  with  an  uncle  in 
Croyden.  The  Austins 
lived  across  the  street  from 
Uncle  Tom,  and  Peter  and 
I  had  struck  up  a  friend- 
ship, although  he  was  a 
hobbledehoy  of  awkward 
sixteen  and  I,  at  twenty- 
two,  was  older  and  wiser 
and  more  dignified  than 
I've  ever  been  since  or  ever 
expect  to  be  again.  Peter 
was  a  jolly,  little,  round, 
freckled  chap.  He  was  all 
right  when  no  girls  were 
around ;  when  they  were 
he  retired  within  himself 
like  a  misanthropic  oyster, 
and  was  about  as  interest- 
ing. This  was  the  one 
point  upon  which  we  al- 
ways disagreed.  Peter 
couldn't  endure  girls;  I 
was  devoted  to  them  by  the 
wholesale.  The  Croyden 
girls  were  pretty  and 
vivacious.  I  had  a  score  of 
flirtations  during  my  brief 
sojourn  among  them. 

But  when  I  went  away 
the  face  I  carried  in  my 
memory  was  not  that  of 
any  girl  with  whom  I  had 
walked  and  driven  and 
played  the  game  of  hearts. 


It  was  ten  years  ago,  but 
I  had  never  been  quite  able 
to  forget  that  girl's  face. 
Yet  I  had  seen  it  but  once 
and  then  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  had  gone  for  a 
solitary  ramble  in  the  woods  over  the 
river,  and,  in  a  lonely  little  valley  dim 
with  pines,  where  I  thought  myself  alone, 
I  had  come  suddenly  upon  her,  standing 
ankle-deep  in  fern  on  the  bank  of  a  brook, 
the  late  evening  sunshine  falling  yellowly 
on  her  uncovered  dark  hair.  She  was  very 
young — not  more  than  sixteen;  yet  the 
face  and  eyes  were  already  those  of  a 
woman.  Such  a  face!  Beautiful?  Yes, 
but  I  thought  of  that  afterward,  when 
I  was  alone.  With  that  face  before  my 
eyes  I  thought  only  of  its  purity  and 
sweetness,  of  the  lovely  soul  and  rich  mind 
looking  out  of  the  great,  grayish-blue 
eyes  which,  in  the  dimness  of  the  pine 
shadows,  looked  almost  black.  There  was 
something  in  the  face  of  that  child-woman 
I  had  never  seen  before  and  was  destined 
never  to  see  again  in  any  other  face. 
Careless  boy  though  I  was,  it  stirred  me 
to  the  deeps.  I  felt  that  she  must  have 
been  waiting  forever  in  that  pine  valley 


MARY 


V. 


HUNTER 


It  is  a  piquant  experience  to  find  yourself  awaiting  an  intro- 
duction to  a  girl  to  whom  you  are  virtually  engaged.  "Dorothy, 
dear,"  said  Edna,  "this  is  my  cousin,  Mr.  Curtis,  from  Vancouver." 


for  me,  and  that,  in  finding  her,  I  had 
found  all  of  good  that  life  could  offer  me. 

I  would  have  spoken  to  her,  but  before 
I  could  shape  my  greeting  into  words  that 
should  not  seem  rude  or  presumptuous, 
she  had  turned  and  gone,  stepping  lightly 
across  the  brook  and  vanishing  in  the 
maple  copse  beyond.  For  no  more  than 
ten  seconds  had  I  gazed  into  her  face  and 
the  soul  of  her,  the  real  woman  behind  the 
fair  outwardness,  had  looked  back  into 
my  eyes;  but  I  had  never  been  able  to 
forget  it. 

When  I  returned  home  I  questioned  my 
cousins  diplomatically  as  to  who  she  might 
be.  I  felt  strangely  reluctant  to  do  so — 
it  seemed  in  some  way  sacrilege ;  yet  only 
by  so  doing  could  I  hope  to  discover  her. 
They  could  tell  me  nothing;  nor  did  I 
meet  her  again  during  the  remainder  of 
my  stay  in  Croyden,  although  I  never 
went  anywhere  without  looking  for  her, 
and  haunted  the  pine  valley  daily  in  the 


hope  of  seeing 
her  again.  My 
d  i  s  a  p  point- 
ment  was  so 
bitter  that  I 
laughed  at  myself. 

I  thought  I  was  a  fool  to 
feel  thus  about  a  girl  I 
had  met  for  a  moment  in  a 
chance  ramble  —  a  mere 
child  at  that,  with  her  hair 
still  hanging  in  its  long, 
glossy,  schoolgirl  braid. 
But  when  I  remembered 
her  eyes,  my  wisdom  for- 
gave me. 

Well,  that  was  ten  years 
ago ;  in  those  ten  years  the 
memory  had,  I  must  con- 
fess, grown  dimmer.  In 
our  busy  Western  life  a 
man  had  not  much  time  for 
sentimental  recollections. 
Yet  I  had  never  been  able 
to  care  for  another  woman. 
I  wanted  to;  I  wanted  to 
marry  and  settle  down.  I 
had  come  to  the  time  of  life 
when  a  man  wearies  of 
drifting,  and  begins  to 
hanker  for  a  calm  anchor- 
age in  some  snug  haven  of 
his  own.  But,  somehow,  I 
shirked  the  matter.  It 
seemed  rather  easier  to  let 
things  slide. 

At  this  stage  Peter  came 
West.  He  was  something 
in  a  bank,  and  was  as 
round  and  jolly  as  ever; 
but  he  had  evidently 
changed  his  attitude  to- 
wards girls,  for  his  rooms 
were  full  of  their  photos. 
They  were  stuck  around 
everywhere  and  they  were 
all  pretty.  Either  Peter 
had  excellent  taste,  or  the 
Croyden  photographers 
knew  how  to  flatter.  But 
there  was  one  on  the  man- 
tel which  attracted  my  attention  espe- 
cially. If  the  photo  were  to  be  trusted 
the  girl  was  quite  the  prettiest  I  had 
ever  seen. 

"Peter,  what  pretty  girl's  picture  is 
this  on  your  mantel?"  I  called  out  to  Peter, 
who  was  in  his  bedroom,  donning  even- 
ing dress  for  some  function. 

"That's  my  cousin,  Marian  Lindsay," 
he  answered.  "She  is  rather  nice-looking, 
isn't  she.  Lives  in  Croyden  now — used  to 
live  up  the  river  at  Chiselhurst.  Didn't 
you  ever  chance  across  her  when  you  were 
in  Croyden?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "If  I  had  I  wouldn't  have 
forgotten  her  face." 

"Well,  she'd  be  only  a  kid  then,  of 
course.  She's  twenty-six  now.  Marian  is 
a  mighty  nice  girl,  but  she's  bound  to  be 
an  old  maid.  She's  got  notions — ideals, 
she  calls  'em.  All  the  Croyden  fellows 
have  been  in  love  with  her  at  one  time  or 
another  but  they  might  as  well  have  made 
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up  to  a  statue.  Marian  really  hasn't  a 
spark  of  feeling  in  her.  Her  looks  are  the 
best  part  of  her,  although  she's  con- 
foundedly clever." 

Peter  spoke  rather  squiffily.  I  sus- 
pected that  he  had  been  one  of  the  smit- 
ten swains  himself.  I  looked  at  the  photo 
for  a  few  minutes  longer,  admiring  it 
more  every  minute  and,  when  I  heard 
Peter  coming  out  I  did  an  unjustifiable 
thing — I  took  that  photo  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket. 

I  expected  Peter  would  make  a  fuss 
when  he  missed  it;  but  that  very  night 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  Peter  escaped  with  the 
most  important  of  his  goods  and  chattels, 
but  all  the  counterfeit  presentments  of 
his  dear  divinities  went  up  in  smoke.  If 
he  ever  thought  particularly  of  Marian 
Lindsay's  photograph  he  must  have  sup- 
posed that  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  others. 

As  for  me,  I  propped  my  ill-gotten 
treasure  up  on  my  mantel  and  worshipped 
it  for  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I  went  boldly  to  Peter  and  told  him  I 
wanted  him  to  introduce  me  by  letter  to 
his  dear  cousin  and  ask  her  to  agree  to  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  me. 

Oddly  enough,  I  did  not  do  this  without 
some  reluctance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  as  much  in  love  with  Marian  Lind- 
say as  it  was  possible  to  be  through  the 
medium  of  a  picture.  I  thought  of  the 
girl  I  had  seen  in  the  pine  wood  and  felt 
an  inward  shrinking  from  a  step  that 
might  divide  me  from  her  forever.    But 


I  rated  myself  for  this  nonsense.  It  was 
in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  I 
should  ever  meet  the  girl  of  the  pines 
again.  If  she  were  still  living  she  was 
probably  some  other  man's  wife.  I  would 
think  no  more  about  it. 

Peter  whistled  when  he  heard  what  I 
had  to  say. 

"Of  course  I'll  do  it,  old  man,"  he  said 
obligingly.  "But  I  warn  you  I  don't  think 
it  will  be  much  use.  Marian  isn't  the  sort 
of  girl  to  open  up  a  correspondence  in  such 
a  fashion.  However,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can 
for  you." 

"Do.  Tell  her  I'm  a  respectable  fellow 
with  no  violent  bad  habits  and  all  that. 
I'm  in  earnest,  Peter.  I  want  to  make 
that  girl's  acquaintance  and  this  seems 
the  only  way  at  present.  I  can't  get  off 
just  now  for  a  trip  East.  Explain  all  this, 
and  use  your  cousinly  influence  in  my  be- 
half if  you  possess  any." 

Peter  grinned. 

"It's  not  the  most  graceful  job  in  the 
world  you  are  putting  on  me,  Curtis,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  mind  owning  up  now  that 
I  was  pretty  far  gone  on  Marian  myself 
two  years  ago.  It's  all  over  now,  but  it 
was  bad  while  it  lasted.  Perhaps  Marian 
will  consider  your  request  more  favorably 
if  I  put  it  in  the  light  of  a  favor  to  my- 
self. She  must  feel  that  she  owes  me 
something  for  wrecking  my  life." 

Peter  grinned  again  and  looked  at  the 
one  photo  he  had  contrived  to  rescue  from 
the  fire.  It  was  a  pretty,  snub-nosed  little 
girl.    She  would  never  have  consoled  me 


for  the  loss  of  Marian  Lindsay;  but  every 
man  to  his  taste. 

In  due  time  Peter  sought  me  out  to  give 
me  his  cousin's  answer. 

"Congratulations,  Curtis.  You've  out- 
Caesared  Caesar.  You've  conquered  with- 
out even  going  and  seeing.  Marian  agrees 
to  a  friendly  correspondence  with  you.  I 
am  amazed,  I  admit — even  though  I  did 
paint  you  up  as  a  sort  of  Sir  Galahad  and 
Lancelot  combined.  I'm  not  used  to  seeing 
proud  Marian  do  stunts  like  that,  and  it 
rather  takes  my  breath." 

I  wrote  to  Marian  Lindsay  after  one 
farewell  dream  of  the  girl  under  the  pines. 
When  Marian's  letters  began  to  come 
regularly  I  forgot  the  other  one  alto- 
gether. 

Such  letters — such  witty,  sparkling, 
clever,  womanly,  delightful  letters!  They 
completed  the  conquest  her  picture  had  be- 
gun. Before  we  had  corresponded  six 
months  I  was  besottedly  in  love  with  this 
woman  whom  I  had  never  seen.  Finally,  I 
wrote  and  told  her  so ;  and  I  asked  her  to 
be  my  wife. 

A  fortnight  later  her  answer  came.  She 
said  frankly  that  she  believed  she  had 
learned  to  care  for  me  during  our  corre- 
spondence, but  that  she  thought  we  should 
meet  in  person  before  coming  to  any 
definite  understanding.  Could  I  not  ar- 
range to  visit  Croyden  in  the  summer? 
Until  then  we  would  better  continue  on 
our  present  footing. 

Continued  on  Page  52. 


Qu'Appelle  School  Children's  Flower  Show 


WHAT  may  come  as  a  useful  sug- 
gestion to  other  schools,  is  the  ex- 
perience of  the  High  and  Public 
School  of  Qu'Appelle,  Saskatchewan,  in 
holding  a  midwinter  flower  show.  The 
idea  grew  out  of  the  school  gardening 
movement  and  was  an  attempt  to  preserve 
and  continue  the  children's  interest  in 
nature  study  throughout  the  winter 
months.  It  was  first  adopted  during  the 
winter  of  1913-14,  was  continued  with 
even  more  success  last  winter  and  bids 
fair  to  become  an  established  and  highly 
popular  part  of  the  school  work. 

At  the  outset  there  was  probably  little 
thought  of  holding  a  flower  show  itself. 
The  plan  was  simply  to  give  the  children 
something  practical  to  do  in  the  way  of 
indoor  gardening.  A  supply  of  bulbs  was 
obtained  by  the  principal  from  a  reliable 
seedsman  and  these  were  sold  to  the 
scholars.  For  ten  cents,  each  child  was 
supplied  with  a  hyacinth,  a  narcissus  and 
a  tulip.  Under  the  direction  of  the  teach- 
ers, whose  classes  were  allowed  to  grow 
plants,  the  bulbs  were  potted  and  put 
away  in  a  dark  room  in  the  basement. 

Then,  as  the  flowers  grew  and  a  pleas- 
ing array  of  bloom  appeared,  it  was  de- 
cided that  parents  and  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren should  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
fresh their  eyes  on  the  mass  of  color. 
Occasional  gatherings  of  the  older  folk 
of  Qu'Appelle  and  its  vicinity  at  the 
school  were  of  common  occurrence.  What 
more  natural  than  that  one  of  the  enter- 
tainments provided  on  such  an  occasion 
should  be  a  flower   show?    Accordingly, 
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about  the  beginning  of  February,  when 
the  bloom  was  at  its  best,  the  public  were 
invited  to  visit  the  school  and  see  the 
flowers.  They  came  in  large  numbers  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  sight.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  the  bulbs  were  taken  to  the 
local  churches,  where  special  services  for 
the  children  were  held,  and  after  that  they 
were  carried  to  the  children's  homes. 

So  successful  was  their  first  flower  show 
that  a  second  one  was  undertaken  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Again  in  the  fall  a 
supply  of  bulbs  was  secured  and  sold  to 
the  scholars.  This  time  four  bulbs  were 
given  for  ten  cents— a  hyacinth,  nar- 
cissus, crocus  and  freesia.  They  were 
potted  according  to  directions  and  on  each 
pot  the  name  of  the  child  who  had  planted 
the  bulb  was  inscribed.  Then,  having  been 
placed  for  the  requisite  time  in  a  dark 
room,  they  were  brought  out  and  each 
child  in  turn  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
watering  and  caring  for  them.  When  any 
of  the  bulbs  gave  signs  of  getting  too  far 
in  advance  of  the  others,  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  basement  away  from  the 
heat  and  the  light  and  thus  all  the  plants 
were  brought  to  maturity  about  the  same 
time. 

In  preparation  for  the  exhibition, 
planks  were  borrowed  from  a  local  lum- 
ber yard  and  laid  upon  the  desks,  forming 
long  tables.  These  were  covered  with 
cheese  cloth.  Then  the  flower  pots  were 
wrapped  in  crepe  paper  or  placed  in  little 


colored  cardboard  boxes,  made  by  the  chil- 
dren for  the  purpose.  Tags  giving  the 
names  of  the  gardeners  were  attached  to 
each  pot  and  all  the  plants  were  assembled 
in  one  room.  In  all  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bulbs  in  full  bloom,  which 
made  a  very  beautiful  display. 

As  it  was  war  year  and  a  time  when 
self-sacrifice  was  being  practised  on  all 
sides,  the  children  were  encouraged  to  de- 
vote a  part  of  their  bulbs  to  patriotic  pur- 
poses. Some  of  the  finer  ones  were  sold  at 
auction  and  some  were  disposed  of  at  a 
fixed  price,  the  sale  realizing  a  nice  little 
sum.  Of  the  remainder,  each  child  was 
permitted  to  take  one  flower  home,  while 
a  few  were  retained  in  the  school  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  scholars  how  to 
dry  off  the  bulbs. 

As  Principal  Meadows  says,  "We  are 
using  the  bulbs  for  educational  purposes, 
not  alone  for  ornament.  Our  pupils  are 
learning  to  distinguish  varieties,  noting 
habits  of  growth,  and  being  trained  to 
care  for  that  which  brightens  and  cheers. 
The  bulbs  furnish  lessons  in  color,  sub- 
jects for  drawing  and  essays  and  suitable 
themes  for  diary  notes.  These  are  uses  to 
which  the  bulbs  are  put  directly.  In  the 
meantime  such  environment  is  influencing 
a  child's  later  days.  He  or  she  cares  for 
something,  takes  a  natural  interest  in 
something  and  is  steadily  developing.  I 
intend  to  change  the  present  system  some- 
what next  year.  In  fact,  as  the  idea  is 
just  being  evolved,  there  is  good  reason 
for  doing  so." 


Power  as  a  Houseworker:  by  Ethyi  Munr0e 

How  Electricity  and  Gasoline  arc  Proving  Themselves  in  a  Farm  Home  Near 

II  'est  Hill,  Ontario. 
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a    type    well    fitted    for    farm    building— a   model   of  dignity  without  display. 


**  T~\  OWER"  in  one  form  or  another  is 
\~  putting  a  new  spirit  into  farming 
■*-  and  the  woman  on  the  farm  is  feel- 
ing this  as  much  as  anyone  else — where 
the  power  is  applied  to  labor-savers  in  the 
house.  In  the  home  of  John  Neilson  near 
West  Hill,  Ontario,  we  have  demonstrated 
what  electricity  and  gasoline  can  do  to 
bring  every  essential  modern  convenience 
into  a  farm  house.  The  current  lights  the 
house,  does  the  washing  and  ironing  and 
part  of  the  cooking,  sweeps  the  house,  and 
is  always  on  hand  when  it  is  wanted  to 
give  a  room  a  general  dry  cleaning.  A 
gasoline  engine  does  the  pumping  for  a 
complete  water  system ;  and  the  outlay  for 
the  entire  equipment  would  not  be  im- 
possible on  a  great  many  farms.  There 
are  certain  features,  at  least,  that  could 
be  adopted  in  almost  any  farm  home. 

If  the  wiring  had  been  done  while  the 
house  was  being  built,  the  cost  would  have 
been  .$65,  but  there  was  no  promise  of 
electricity  coming  near  the  place  at  that 
time.  The  cost  of  wiring  after  the  house 
was  built  was  $165,  but  as  there  were 
twenty-one  rooms,  including  the  cellar,  to 
be  lighted,  the  averaged-sized  farm  house 
could  be  wired  for  considerably  less. 

The  object  of  the  next  investment  was 
an  electric  washer.  The  laundry  is  in  the 
basement,  a  cement-lined,  whitewashed, 
well-lighted  room  with  stationary  tubs 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  faucets. 
The  water  is  heated  in  the  waterfront  of 
the  kitchen  range  so  a  supply  of  hot 
water  is  available  whether  there  is  a  fire 
in  the  furnace  or  not.  A  large,  old-fash- 
ioned cook  stove  is  set  up  in  this  laundry- 
room  to  heat  the  water  for  boiling  the 
clothes;  tables  about  six  inches  higher 
than  the  ordinary  work  table  are  built 
along  the  wall  under  the  window,  and  the 
washing  machine  is  set  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  directly  over  a  drain.  This  saves 


a  good  deal  of  work  in  emptying  the  ma- 
chine and  washing  the  floor  as  the  cement 
slopes  slightly  from  all  directions  to  the 
opening.  It  is  also  worth  remembering 
that  while  a  cement  floor  is  cleaner  and 
drier  than  earth,  it  is  cold  and  hard  to 
stand  on,  and  some  protection — a  folded 
piece  of  carpet  is  used  here — should  be 
kept  where  the  worker  stands  most  of 
the  time. 

A  washer  like  this  not  only  saves  about 
half  the  time  of  the  regular  hand  per- 
formance, but  it  takes  charge  of  all  the 
back-aching  part  of  the  work,  and  wash- 
ing is  no  insignificant  or  unnecessary 
branch  of  farm  work.  It  is  worth  the  in- 
vestment of  some  capital.  The  machine  is 
equipped  with  its  own  wringer  which  is 
worked  by  the  same  motor,  and  the  entire 
cost  was  $75. 

The  electric  iron  can  be 
used  in  either  the  laundry 
or  the  kitchen,  as  the  cur- 
rent that  supplies  any  of 
the  electric  lights  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  it  hot. 
There  is  no  fire  to  attend 
to,  no  trips  between  the 
stove  and  the  ironing 
board,  no  "ironing  fire"  to 
keep  the  house  hot  in  sum- 
mer time,  ana"  the  worker 
can  just  go  as  fast  as  she 
likes  with  a  steady,  con- 
stant temperature  in  her 
iron  and  no  fear  of  soot 
specks  or  scorches.  And 
any  farm  house  that  has 
electric  light  can  have  an 
electric  iron  for  from  $4  to 
$5  more. 

Another  electric  conveni- 
ence that  Mrs.  Neilson  has 
found  well  worth  having 
is   a    combination    vacuum 


A  most  important  feature  in  the  problem  of 
labor-savers  for  the  farm  home,  is  the  question 
of  securing  some  form  of  power  at  reasonable 
cost.  On  many  farms  the  irater  power  which 
is  going  to  waste  could  be  made  to  generate 
enough  electricity  to  light  the  house,  pump 
water,  run  the  washer  and  wringer,  the  cream 
separator  and  churn  and  to  do  the  cooking  as 
soon  as  an  electric  store  could  be  afforded. 
Community  co-operation,  however,  is  gen^ 
the  better  way  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  electri- 
city.  Gasoline  also  might  well  be  applied  more 
generally  by  installing  a  laundry  in  connection 
with  the  farmer's  engine.  Sanitary  sewage 
plants  and  water  systems  are  perhaps  the  great- 
est need  of  our  farm  homes.  We  would  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  article  on  A 
Home-made  Septic  Tank  appearina  in  this  issue. 
Then  there  are  other  conveniences  mentioned  in 
tliis  article  which  might  be  had  with  very  little 
<  xpense,  on  any  farm. 


cleaner  and  sweeper.  This  is  undeniably, 
a  "clean  thing";  the  sweeper,  run  over 
a  carpet  that  has  been  well  swept  with 
a  broom,  will  gather  up  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dust.  However,  the  dust  un- 
der the  carpets  isn't  a  serious  menace 
to  most  families.  The  point  that  has 
more  weight  is  that  health  authorities 
generally  consider  sweeping  the  hardest 
part  of  "woman's  work,"  if  she  has  to  do 
much  of  it,  and  the  farm  housekeeper 
generally  does  a  good  deal.  The  vacuum 
cleaner,  of  course,  has  an  amazing  faculty 
for  drawing  all  things  unto  itself,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  year  saves  no  small 
amount  of  work  in  the  way  of  washing 
walls,  and  curtains,  getting  the  dust  out  of 
upholstered  furniture,  etc.  The  cost  of  the 
combined  sweeper  and  cleaner  was  $38. 

A  LOW  RUNNING  EXPENSE. 

A  one-cover  cooker  completes  the  elec- 
tric equipment.  This  will  toast,  or  cook 
anything  that  could  be  cooked  on  one 
burner,  and  has  an  aluminum  plate  that 
can  be  used  to  fry,  bacon  and  eggs,  or 
warm  potatoes,  or  it  can  be  turned  over 
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Floor  plan  of  the  cellar  showing  the  location  of  gasoline 

engine,   pressure   tanks,    laundry   equipment, 

wood  elevator,  etc. 
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Ground  0uor  plan  of  the  Neilsou  home.     This  is  a  splendid 

illustration    of   what    the   architect    can    do    to    put 

convenience  and   beauty   into  a  house. 
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Second    floor    plan.      Some    of    tlie    special    features    worth 

noting  are  the  place  of  closets  fo.r  economy  of  space 

and  the  possibilities  of  the  octagonal   room. 


and  the  other  side  used  for  a  pancake 
griddle.  The  Neilsons  are  not  using  an 
electric  stove  yet,  but  they  feel  very  kindly 
disposed  to  one  of  the  tireless  cooker  type 
owned  by  a  relative  on  a  neighboring 
farm.  This  stove  cost  $125,  and  does  all 
the  cooking  for  a  family  of  five  at  a  cost 
of  sixty  cents  a  month  for  electricity. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  fear  of  the  running 
cost  rather  than  the  first  cost  that  makes 


the  farmer  go  slowly  in  investing  in  elec- 
trical household  machinery.  In  this  house, 
with  a  family  of  five,  the  equipment  we 
have  described  does  the  lighting,  washing, 
ironing,  "vacuum  cleaning"  and  a  little  of 
the  cooking  for  $2.50  a  month.  Last  year 
the  whole  bill  was  $25. 

One  of  the  greatest  modern  comforts 
of  this  house  is  a  complete  water  system 
of  the   Kewanee  type — a  small  gasoline 


engine  in  the  cellar  pumps  water  and  air 
at  the  same  time  into  two  compression 
tanks,  one  for  hard  and  one  for  soft  water. 
The  water  is  forced  to  the  kitchen  and  to 
the  bathroom  upstairs.  There  is  also  a 
hard-water  tap  in  the  room  at  the  foot  of 
the  cellar  stairs  which  is  very  convenient 
when  water  is  needed  in  churning.  The 
Continued  on  Page  54. 


What's  a  Barn  For?  by  Hams  k.  Adams 

Livestock  Make  the  Farm  Fertile — The  Buildings  Better  the  Stock  and  Feed — 
Good  Soil,  Good  Stock  and  Fertility  Travel  Together. 


A  GENERATION  of  scientific  re- 
search coupled  with  thousands  of 
years  of  experience  in  farming 
has  brought  to  present-day  agriculture  a 
popular  knowledge  of  how  to  grow  crops 
successfully  and  how  to  raise  livestock  for 
the  greatest  profits. 

But  good  farm  buildings  and  durable 
hog-tight  fences  are  farm  improvements 
which  tend  to  stimulate  a  better  and  a 
permanent  agriculture.  The  growing  of 
more  livestock  means  the  conservation  of 
fertility  of  the  soil  upon  which  all  pros- 
perity is  based.  But  sanitary,  warm  and 
well-ventilated  shelter  is  one  of  the  first 
essentials  on  the  average  livestock  farm. 
The  renter  who  is  not  supplied  with  good 
facilities  for  meat  production  will  natur- 
ally fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  grain  farm- 
ers who  are  mining  the  soil  and  not  farm- 
ing. One  bushel  of  grain  marketed  on 
wheels  robs  the  farm  of  sixteen  cents' 
worth  of  valuable  plant  food  elements 
while  grain  marketed  on  hoof  or  driven  to 
market  results  in  but  a  small  fertility  loss 
or  but  four  cents  per  bushel.  Cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  undoubtedly  make  rich  farms 
and  rich  farmers.  The  landlord's  farm 
that  is  supplied  with  good  barns,  hog 
houses,  cribs  and  granaries  and  a  com- 
fortable home  is  a  farm  that  is  usually 


operated  by  a  prosperous  tenant.    And  a 
prosperous  tenant  pays. 

Farm   homes  can   be   reasonably  built 
that  will  provide  for  a  better  and  a  more 


What    is    it?      Few    Canadian    farmers    have 
such.     A  corn  crib   made  of  hollow  tile. 


healthy  family  and  will  improve  greatly 
the  mental  and  physical  characters  of  the 
inhabitants.  Bright,  clean,  and  cheerful 
farm  homes  make  happy  and  contented 
families  that  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
life  on  the  farm.  Dark  and  cheerless 
homes  with  but  few  step-saving  devices 
and  arrangements  for  the  housewife,  are 
an  indication  of  a  poor  success  in  farming. 
Good  farming  is  not  alone  the  problem  of 
big  profits.  Considerable  must  be  spent  in 
the  making  of  a  home.  Farming  as  a  busi- 
ness and  as  a  home  will  always  be  closely 
related.  Houses  suited  to  city  conditions 
are  out  of  place  in  the  country.  Expen- 
sive gables  and  freak  dormers  and  odd 
shapes,  while  not  conspicuous  in  a  city,  do 
not  seem  adapted  to  the  farm  house  which 
stands  out  alone.  Then,  too,  the  average 
farmer  cannot  afford  an  expensive  man- 
sion. About  five  hundred  dollars  is  his 
average  income  per  year  after  a  five  per 
cent,  interest  charge  on  his  investment  has 
been  deducted  from  the  farm  gross  earn- 
ings. The  bungalow  type  of  a  house  gives 
the  most  pleasing  appearance  and  still  is 
economical  as  far  as  roominess  is  con- 
cerned. The  farm  house  rear  door  is  the 
chief  entrance  and  is  used  three  times  as 
much  as  the  front  door.  Farm  activities 
centre  around  the  back  part  of  the  house 
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and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  this  part  of 
the  house  needs  considerable  study  in  the 
planning  of  the  home.  Household  farm 
help  can  hardly  be  secured  so  that  it  is 
important  that  the  housewife  be  relieved 
of  as  much  drudgery  as  is  possible. 

Good  sensible  barns  invite  livestock 
raising  and  if  properly  planned  can  be 
made  to  lessen  materially  the  cost  of  live- 
stock feeding  and  management.  The  com- 
mon rectangular  barns  with  the  hip  roofs 
are  the  profitable  type  to  build.  The  first 
floor  walls  of  concrete  or  tile  are  ideal  in 
that  all  wood  parts  are  absolutely  free 
from  contamination  from  the  manures 
and  the  moisture  from  the  soil.  Such 
barns  are  practically  repair  proof  and 
give  their  owners  long,  lasting  service. 
Concrete  floors  that  are  rat  proof,  vermin 
proof  and  are  easily  kept  sweet  and  clean 
have  become  to  be  almost  the  standard  in 
barn  construction.  Barns  built  to  admit 
lots  of  the  good  wholesome  sunlight  and 
that  are  swept  each  day  with  the  dis- 
infecting rays  of  the  sun  are  big,  strong 
barriers  that  stand  up  against  disease 
germs  that  have  been  playing  havoc  with 
the  farmer's  stock.  Modern  barns  are  so 
equipped  that  the  stock  housed  are  given 
continually  a  fresh  supply  of  pure  and 
untainted  oxygen  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant essential  of  all  life. 

Intensified  farming  methods  as  are  be- 
coming popular  in  many  parts  of  Western, 
as  well  as  Eastern,  Canada,  pave  the  way 
for  disease  to  enter  the  farmers'  herds, 
droves  and  flocks.  With  more  livestock 
per  acre  comes  a  most  favorable  chance 
for  disease  epidemics  and  the  fast  army 
of  worms  to  cause  the  farmer  untold  loss. 
But  necessity  is  a  great  teacher.  The  re- 
cent foot  and  mouth  disease  epidemic  in 
the  United  States  has  played  wonders  in 
showing  the  great  importance  of  farm 
sanitation.  Livestock  that  are  clothed  in 
the  armor  of  cleanliness  and  health  will  of 
their  own  accord  ward  off  an  attack  of 
disease.  Sanitary  measures  will  solve 
largely  the  farmers'  livestock  troubles. 
Cracks  in  wood  floors  which  harbor  ver- 
min and  filth,  damp  and  gloomy  sheds  and 
filthy  eating  and  drinking  places  are  all 
rapidly  being  replaced  by  models  for  sani- 
tation and  convenience. 

If  corn,  hay  and  small 
grains  are  to  be  driven  to 
market  in  the  form  of 
dairy  products  or  fatten- 
ing stock  there  must  be 
provided  onthe  farm  a  sub- 
stantial type  of  feeding 
stables  and  storage  room 
must  be  built  in  order  to 
take  care  of  these  farm 
treasures. 

Hog  houses  that  feed 
hogs  sunshine,  are  the  kind 
that  are  taking  a  firm  grip 
upon  the  tastes  of  the  Can- 
adian farmer.  The  cholera 
epidemic  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  lots  of 
it  in  Canada  that  has  in 
many  cases  wiped  out 
whole  herds  at  a  time  has 
been  far  more  destructive 
than  the  cyclones  of  Kan- 
sas or  Nebraska.  The  pork 
grower  has  been  taking 
chances  that  many  a  reck- 
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The  silo  comes  in  as  a  first  aid  to  the  beef 
supply.  Dairy  farmers  consider  such  a  struc- 
ture as  necessary  as  a  deep  well.  A  silo 
saves  fully   one-half  t<he  corn   crop. 


Good  buildings  pay.  Not  that  any  farmer  has 
the  secret  of  money-making  when  he  gets  a  well- 
built  farm,  but  that  the  man  who  make*  it  is 
the  man  who  k?ioivs  their  value.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  often  too  much  building  of  costly 
equipment  in  permanent  structures  at  the  ex- 
pense of  present  financial  ability.  Besides  add- 
ing to  the  returns  from  livestock  and  grain, 
good  buildings  give  a  solidarity  to  agriculture 
that  pays  in  increased  values.  Farmers  are 
coming  to  look  upon  their  farms  as  investments 
for  the  future  and  a  business  good  enough  for 
any  boy.  One  progressive  farmer  in  a  neighbor- 
hood makes  the  others  follow  suit. — Editor. 


less  gambler  would  pass  up  as  uncer- 
tain. But  sunlight,  the  most  powerful 
disinfectant  and   also  the   cheapest,   has 
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The  wood   barn,   well   painted   and  equipped   on   a   Vancou 
farm.  ood,  because  B.  C.  advertises  her  splendid  firs. 

and    the   prairies  are  using   steel    In    many   of   their   new   build 


come  as  a  first  aid  in  the  cleaning  up 
of  the  porkers'  surroundings  with  the 
more  satisfactory  results  to  follow  from 
the  business  side  of  pork  making.  In 
fact  the  bed  of  Mother  Hog  and  her  litter 
demand  more  warmth  and  fresh  air, 
coupled  with  freedom  from  draft,  than 
any  other  spot  on  the  farm.  Damp  and 
dark  sleeping  quarters,  filthy  eating  and 
drinking  places  point  ruin  to  the  pork 
grower. 

The  problem  on  a  great  number  of 
farms  is  not  the  building  of  new  struc- 
tures but  the  rearrangement  of  the  old 
ones  for  convenience.  This  is  an  "Effici- 
ency Age,"  and  truly  step-saving  efficiency 
on  the  farm  is  worth  while  considering. 
On  any  day  it  is  easier  to  do  the  regular 
chores  as  the  buildings  stand  than  to  re- 
arrange them  with  the  result  that  genera- 
tions after  generations  pass  with  needless 
expense  of  labor  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
farm  work.  In  one  farm  barn  the  feed 
bins  are  so  far  away  from  the  mangers 
that  almost  a  one-half-mile  walk  per  day 
is  necessary  before  the  stock  are  fed  their 
daily  rations. 

Sunlight,  warmth  and  ventilation  in  the 
chicken  coop  are  the  three  great  important 
factors  in  the  housing  of  the  flock  and 
these  are  far  more  important  than  the 
feeding.  The  open  but  closeable  south  front 
house  has  many  advantages  and  is  gener- 
ally being  accepted  by  the  many  successful 
poultrymen.  Even  a  small  nail  hole  will 
cause  sufficient  draft  to  chill  a  fowl  and 
consequently  three  sides  of  the  house  must 
be  built  up  solid.  The  diffusion  of  the  air 
in  the  open  front  house  will  cause  enough 
fresh  oxygen  to  come  to  the  birds.  Healthy 
and  vigorous  birds  are  the  first  essentials 
in  poultry  production.  Poultry  diseases 
have  caused  incalculable  losses  while  lice 
and  mites  have  cut  large  openings  into  the 
poultry  profits.  The  twelve  or  fourteen- 
foot  house  is  becoming  more  or  less  stand- 
ard, as  it  provides  for  the  best  arrange- 
ment. The  length,  of  course,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  birds.  From  three  to 
five  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  usually 
allotted  to  each  fowl. 

Manure  pits  are  just  as  necessary  as 
silos  if  the  farmer  is  not  able  to  haul  his 
manure  direct  to  the  fields. 
Manure  is  the  life  of  the 
soil  and  it  has  great  value. 
It  is  worth  from  two  to 
three  dollars  per  ton  if 
cared  for  properly.  Farms 
that  produce  from  three  to 
four  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  manure  annually 
will  lose  upwards  of  one 
hundred  dollars  if  manure 
is  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  in 
the  barnyard  or  under  the 
eaves  of  the  barn.  The 
leaching  action  of  the  rains 
together  with  the  fermen- 
tation action  caused  by 
bacteria  result  in  great 
losses  of  the  valuable 
plant-food  nitrogen.  Con- 
servation of  farm-yard 
manures  on  large  farms 
and  on  small  farms  as  well 
is  worth  considering  if 
maximum  crops  will  be 
ve„r.  island  grown    economically.    Ma- 
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A  big,  roomy  barn  on  Dent's  farm,  Wood- 
stock, built  as  many  farm  barns  are,  piece 
by  piece  as  necessity  demanded.,  Although 
It  is  not  of  a  modern  type  it  adapts  all  power 
conveniences    and    inside   equipment. 


paying  investments,  for  any  farm  owner. 

Forage  crops  for  swine  have  made  a 
sweeping  victory  in  successful  farm  rais- 
ing. But  forage  or  pasture  means  fences. 
Hogs  on  alfalfa,  clover  or  rape  make  gains 
far  ahead  of  hogs  fed  on  grain  alone  in 
the  dry  feed  lot.  Cattle  fences  can  be 
made  hog  tight  by  the  extra  profit  caused 
by  these  modern  forage  rations.  Building 
hog-tight  farms  with  either  wood,  steel  or 
concrete  is  the  first  consideration  in  di- 
versified farming.  "Pasture  Made  Pork" 
is  the  latest  thing  in  swine  husbandry  that 
not  only  points  towards  more  economical 
gains  but  increased  health  as  well. 

The  silo  has  come  to  stay  not  only  as  an 
aid  to  the  beef  supply  but  also  on  the  dairy 
farm  it  has  become  as  indispensable  as  a 
deep  well.  Many  farmers  of  the  prairies 
now  stand  behind  the  silo  movement  which 
is  rapidly  reaching  every  farm.  More 
stock  per  acre  is  the  one  big  point  in  the 
silo's  favor.  Supplying  green  and  succu- 
lent feed  when  the  pastures  are  brown 
and  also  in  the  dead  of  winter  the  silo 
which  saves  half  the  corn  crop  is  deserv- 
ing of  a  place  on  every  livestock  farm. 
Masonry  or  wood-constructed  silos  vary 
in  price  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars 
depending  upon  size  but  any  silo  cared  for 
properly  will  pay  for  itself  within  three 
or  four  years  at  least. 

Farm  management  surveys  carried  on 
by  the  Iowa  State  College  Experts  show 
conclusively  that  capital  invested  in  farm 
buildings  means  greatly  increased  farm 
profits.  Sixty  or  more  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  yield  was  found  on  twenty-two  farms 
having  as  high  an  investment  as  $2,000  in 
buildings,  while  52  farms  equipped  with 
about  $1,000  in  buildings  yielded  about 
50  bushels  or  less  in  corn  per  acre.  The 
corn  yield  was  low  where  little  livestock 
was  kept  and  where  poor  and  inefficient 
buildings  were  available  for  the  care  and 
feeding  of  the  stock.  On  poorly  built-up 
farms  covered  by  this  survey  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  farm  receipts  were  farm  crops 
while  well  built-up  farms  supplied  with 
considerable  livestock  had  but  25  to  30 
per  cent,  in  total  receipts  from  crops. 

The  live  stock  farmer  is  the  man  who 
enjoys  living  at  its  best.  He  has  a  daily 
interest  in  his  growing  animals.  He  is 
ever  striving  to  work  up  a  better  and  a 
more  paying  type.  The  human  interest  is 
paramount  in  the  work.  Good  buildings 
are  absolutely  essential  to  good  farming 
in  Canada. 


Alberta  requires  different  types  of 
structures,  perhaps,  than  does  Ontario. 
Yet  the  differences  are  only  slight  after 
all.  Climates  and  soils  furnish  different 
materials.  Even  in  the  older  portions  of 
the  East,  there  are  fundamental  differ- 
ences in  the  barn  and  stable  construction 
in  adjacent  counties. 

The  corn  grower  of  the  Essex  peninsula 
requires  feeding  floors  and  corn  cribs.  He 
also  builds  tobacco  barns. 

The  basement  stable  of  former  days 
marked  the  cattle  feeder.  Now  well- 
lighted,  well-ventilated  basements  with  a 
big,  hip-roofed,  painted  barn  can  be  seen 
all  across  Canada,  equally  as  serviceable 
on  the  prairie  farm  as  on  the  100-acre 
farm  of  Ontario. 

The  idea  must  not  be  inferred  that  ex- 
pensive buildings  are  necessary  to  the 
making  of  money  with  livestock  on  the 
farm.  As  good  horses  as  one  could  wish 
to  look  on,  have  come  out  of  sod  stables 
in  Saskatchewan.  Hogs  as  fat  and  sleek 
as  the  prize-winners  are  fed  in  the  straw- 


The  manure  pit  is  a  profit-maker.  Save 
your  manures  and  the  fertility  will  soon  pay 
big  returns.  The  letter  carrier  runs  to  it. 
Such  pits  can  be  easily  made  by  the  farmer 
himself   using   cement   and    loose    stone. 


stack-covered  shack  in  a  shelter  belt  of 
Manitoba.  Poultry  crowed  as  vigorously 
and  cackled  eggs  into  the  farm  exchequer 
as  well  in  a  straw  shed  as  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive plant. 

But  the  demands  of  efficiency,  economy 
and  sanitation  of  modern  days  are  for 
better,  more  permanent  quarters,  where 
the  tendency  to  drop  into  disease  and 
neglect  is  not  so  easy. 

The  beginner  works  up  from  these 
shacks  of  early  days  to  the  better.  By  the 
gradual  development  he  has  learned  the 
secrets  of  the  business  and  has  grown 
with  it.  He  has  learned  the  value  of  paint, 


The  very  modest  but  neat,  well- painted 
house  of  Mr.  Bergstinnson,  of  Alameda,  an 
Icelander  farmer  making  good.  He  has  re- 
cently built  a  fine  barn  and  stable.  One  of 
his  boys  has  made  creditable  records  ait  the 
Agricultural   College. 

concrete,  steel,  metal  and  machinery  and 
if  the  young  man  has  a  chance  to  begin 
there,  so  much  the  better. 


Sheep  Shearing 

In  shearing,  the  shears  or  clippers 
should  be  held  close  to  the  body  and  not 
allowed  to  run  off  at  a  tangent,  cutting 
the  staple  into  two  or  more  pieces,  thus 
seriously  injuring  much  good  wool. 

Many  farmers  now  find  the  sheep  shear- 
ing machine  of  great  service.  It  does  the 
work  quickly,  takes  off  all  the  wool  even- 
ly, and  does  away  with  a  job  which  not 
many  men  are  now  experts  at. 

The  date  of  shearing  has  much  to  do 
with  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
fleece.  Sheep  not  clipped  until  the  weather 
is  warm  will  rub  off  considerable  wool, 
because  they  are  too  warm.  They  also 
collect  much  dirt  of  one  sort  or  other. 
Sheep  should  be  shorn  while  the  weather- 
is  quite  cool,  cold  some  would  call  it.  A 
better  fleece  is  secured,  the  sheep  do  better 
afterwards  as  they  do  not  suffer  from  the 
heat  and  ticks,  and  there  is  no  wool  to 
bother  the  lambs  while  sucking  or  to  form 
deadly  balls  in  their  stomachs. 

Sheep  should  be  shorn  on  a  clean,  dry 
floor.  The  fleece  should  be  carefully  trim- 
med   either    before    or    after    shearing. 


The  prairie  farm  buildings  of  Robert  Naismith,  at  Bayfield,  Man.  Note  the  comfortable 
house,  the  stables,  the  windbreak  of  trees^  and  the  new  roomy  automobile.  The  buildings 
are  all  equipped  with  lightning  rods,  a  feature  that  pays. 


Putting  the  Profit  in  Poultry 

1  he  Average  Farmer  Can  Pull  More  Dollars  Out  of  His  Flocks  If  He  Will 
se  Every  Means  at  His  Disposal — Some  Farms  That  Are  doing  It. 


THE  farm  hen  rarely  gets  a 
fair  chance  to  show  her 
wage-earning  ability.  May- 
be as  a  pullet  she  is  purchased  for 
fifty  cents.  The  following  year  she 
may  produce  ten  dozen  eggs  which 
will  bring  at  least  $2  in  trade  at 
the  crossroads  store  where  eggs 
are  regarded  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. It  may  cost  about  fifty  or 
seventy-five  cents  to  feed  and  care 
for  the  hen  during  the  twelve 
months.  Where  she  is  maintained 
on  table  scraps,  refuse  grain  and 
skim  milk  the  cost  may  be  less. 
When  one  gets  down  to  brass  tacks 
he  will  find  that  the  farm  hen  in 
proportion  to  the  investment  she 
represents  is  the  prize  income- 
returner  of  the  livestock  on  the 
average  farm.  Under  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  handling  farm 
poultry  and  marketing  the  eggs 
there  is  approximately  a  loss  of 
thirty-three  per  cent,  in  the  possi- 
ble poultry  crop  of  each  year.  That 
is  to  say  the  average  farm  if  it 
would  only  devote  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  hens  would  easily 
increase  its  present  income  from  the  flock 
by  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  The  loss  in  the 
annual  egg  crop  over  a  series  of  years 
has  averaged  twenty  per  cent,  i"  direct 
consequence  of  the  eggs  not  being  properly 
gathered,  stored,  packed  and  marketed. 
The  chief  sources  of  loss  have  been  from 
cracked,  dirty,  abnormally  large  or  small 
eggs  that  were  fertile  or  rotten. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  farm  flock 
is  to  provide  eggs  for  the  kitchen  and 
farm  table  as  well  as  chicken  for  the  Sun- 
day dinner.  The  surplus  eggs  and  roasters 
usually  are  sold  in  the  neighborhood  or 
in  the  nearby  town.  Where  the  co-opera- 
tive egg-marketing  club  succeeds  gener- 
ally the  size  of  the  farm  flocks  soon  be- 
gins to  increase.  More  care  and  attention 
are  devoted  to  the  hens.  They  are  better 
housed  and  fed  and  conditions  are  ar- 
ranged so  that  their  com- 
fortable surroundings  will 
induce  them  toward  maxi- 
mum egg  production. 

AN   ATTRACTIVE  INCOME. 

Commonly  it  is  as  easy 
for  the  farm  to  support  one 
or  two  hundred  hens  where 
a  good  market  for  eggs  and 
broilers  is  accessible  as  it 
is  to  carry  a  flock  one-quar- 
ter as  large.  Properly  man- 
aged the  two-hundred-hen 
flock  will  return  an  attrac- 
tive annual  net  income. 
However,  the  farm  that 
boasts  more  than  two  hun- 
dred hens  verges  on  being 
an  out-and-out  poultry 
farm.     Specialization     in 


By    George     H.    Dacy 


ust  arrived   via  tbe  parcel   post  and   ready  for  t 
new  home. 


We  would  advise  readers  to  keep  all  copies 
of  The  Farmer's  Magazine  on  jilt .  go  Hint  they 
cnii  refer  u>  the  various  articles  on  poultry. 
1'hcst  tin  a  splendid  scries  tintl  arc  really 
authoritative  on  the  questions  discussed.  Dur- 
ing recent  issues  there  hare  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing  subjects  :  Chicken  Management,  Why 
Poultry  Products  art  <  lit  tip.  Raising  $100 
Hens,  lit  renins  From  Farm  Flocks,  Old  Biddy's 
Revival,  Who  Oot  the  Chicken?,  and  Where 
Chickens  Scratch  Gold — all  dealing  with  prac- 
tical questions  by  expert  owners  and  others. 
These  constitute  quite  a  good  library  in  them- 
selves and  should  be  at  one's  elbow  in  his  farm 
office.  This  article  by  Mr.  Dacy,  ulio  is  a  big 
farmer  himself,  contains  many  good  worMng 
principles  for  the  man  alio  is  in  the  business 
for  the  motley   then    is  in  it. 

— Editor. 


poultry  will  be  profitable  if  the  farmer  is 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  game,  if  he 
has  enough  working  capital  and  if  he  is 
progressive. 

A  small  farm  devoted  to  dairying  and 


-Lipping    liat'-liing   eggs   via    Hi 


poultry  is  a  happy  combination  in- 
sofar as  the  surplus  milk  can  be 
fed  to  the  flock  while  the  ensilage 
will  also  prove  valuable  in  the  hen 
menu.  Ensilage  in  the  ration 
would  not  be  found  in  the 
specialized  poultry  farm  because  it 
would  not  pay  to  operate  a  silo 
just  to  use  the  ensilage  as  a  suc- 
culent feed  for  the  flock  during  the 
winter  when  other  less  expensive 
substitutes  will   do  just  as  well. 

4,000   HENS   AND   20   COWS. 

The  writer  knows  of  one  suc- 
cessful farm  where  4,000  White 
Leghorns  and  twenty  Guernsey 
cows  are  maintained.  This  farm 
consists  of  sixty-five  acres  upon 
which  the  majority  of  the  grain 
and  roughage  for  both  cows  and 
the  hens  are  raised. 

Market  cream  is  sold  as  a  cash 
crop  with  wheat  while  the  skim 
milk  is  fed  to  the  flock. 

About  17,000  day-old  chicks  are 
heir  sold  each  year  at  twenty-five  cents 

apiece. 

Some  of  the  chicks  are  shipped 
five  hundred  miles,  being  packed  in  venti- 
lated card-board  boxes  lined  with  felt  or 
cotten  batten.  In  addition  this  farm  mar- 
kets between  four  and  five  thousand 
squab  broilers  each  season. 

Approximately  19,000  quality  eggs  are 
sold  every  month,  being  the  production  of 
fifteen  hundred  hens.  These  eggs  sold  for 
from  forty-eight  to  fifty  cents  per  dozen 
with  special  trade.  This  price  netted  the 
farm  an  average  of  30.2  cents  per  dozen. 
One  year  recently  this  flock  returned  a 
net  profit  of  $2.19  per  cent,  where  it  cost 
$1.50  per  year  to  keep  the  hen  under  con- 
ditions where  the  bulk  of  the  food  was 
home  grown. 

PAYS  10  PER  CENT.  ON  $50,000. 

Another  commercial  poultry  farm 
known  to  the  writer  also  specializes  in 
White  Leghorns.  This 
farm  consists  of  eighty 
acres  of  relatively  cheap 
and  rough  land  which  pro- 
vides plenty  of  excellent 
range.  All  the  rough  feed 
for  the  hens  is  home-grown 
as  is  also  some  of  the  corn 
and  wheat  which  is  fed. 
This  farm  weekly  ships 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
cases  of  top-quality  eggs 
to  the  leading  markets. 
Some  of  the  retailers  who 
handle  these  eggs  sell  them 
for  from  five  to  five  and 
one-half  cents  apiece  while 
the  bulk  of  them  bring  at 
least  fifty  cents  a  dozen. 

Superior  breeding  stock 
is  also  sold  at  fancy  prices 
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as  this  farm  has  an  established  reputa- 
tion won  both  in  the  show  ring  and  in 
the  commercial  field.  This  farm  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  homely  occupation  of 
chicken-raising  which  usually  is  handled 
as  a  backyard  side  line  developed  into  an 
intricate  and  profitable  business  on  a 
large  scale.  The  farm  represents  a  gross 
investment  of  approximately  $50,000,  and 
it  annually  is  paying  from  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  net  profit. 

HATCHING  6,000  EGGS  AT  ONCE. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  hen  farm 
is  the  huge  incubator  which  has  a  capacity 
for  six  thousand  eggs.  During  the  hatch- 
ing season  it  is  loaded  once  a  week.  The 
brooder  house  is  230  by  24  feet  in  dimen- 
sion and  will  accommodate  12,000  chicks. 
On  the  range  the  poultry  are  handled  in 
portable  houses  eight  by  five  by  three  feet 
in  size  which  each  accommodate  about  150 
fowl.  Three  permanent  houses  on  this 
farm  quarter  1,000  hens  to  the  house, 
each  building  being  sixty  by  thirty  feet 
and  two  storeys  high.  There  is  a  par- 
tition through  the  middle  of  the  house, 
500  hens  being  housed  on  either  side  of 
the  partition.  A  self  feeder  which  holds 
ten  tons  of  feed  is  built  in  the  partition  so 
that  it  furnishes  feed  to  the  hens  in  both 
sections  of  the  house.  The  building  is 
equipped  with  a  concrete  floor  which  is 
kept  deeply  bedded  with  straw,  the  grain 
being  fed  in  the  straw  so  that  the  hens 
will  scratch  for  it  and  thereby  gain  plenty 
of  exercise.  The  hens  roost  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  house  and  eat  and  lay  on  the 
first  floor,  cleated  ladders  which  are  let 
down  in  the  afternoon  giving  the  fowl 
access  to  the  second  storey. 

NEVER  MARKET  INFERIOR  EGGS. 

It  never  pays  a  farmer  to  market  in- 
ferior eggs  which  will  grade  as  "seconds." 
He  should  utilize  such  of  these  second- 
grade  eggs  as  are  edible  on  his  home  table. 
In  this  way  he  will  be  selling  only  the  best 
of  his  egg  crop  which  consequently  will 
bring  the  best  price.  One  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  elevating  the  farm  hen 
to  her  proper  position  of  importance  on 
the  farm  has  been  the  co-operative  egg- 
marketing  circle  or  club.  Such  associa- 
tions arose  from  the  desire  of  some  farm- 
ers to  produce  quality  eggs  which  would 
sell  at  premium  prices.  They  interested 
their  neighbors  in  the  plan  and  ultimately 
an  egg  circle  would  be  formed.  Many  of 
these  clubs  are  operated  in  connection 
with  creameries  or  butter  factories. 

The  rules  of  the  egg  circle  are  that  each 
member  must  gather  the  eggs  twice  daily 
and  must  store  the  eggs  in  a  cool,  dry 
room  where  they  will  not  deteriorate.  The 
fowl  must  be  maintained  in  healthy  con- 
dition; liberal  amounts  of  a  balanced 
ration  must  be  fed;  the  nests  must  be  kept 
clean;  no  eggs  older  than  eight  days  can 
be  marketed.  In  some  circles,  the  brown 
and  white  eggs  must  be  separated  and 
packed  in  different  cartons.  Each  egg  is 
marked  with  the  date  that  it  was  gathered 
and  with  the  number  of  the  farm  that 
sells  it  in  order  that  inferior  eggs  may  be 
traced  by  the  consumer  back  to  the  farm 
that  produced  them. 

In  some  localities  the  cream-gathering 
wagon,  which  is  sent  over  a  certain  cir-. 
cuit  daily  or  two  or  three  times  a  week 


HAPPY  EASTER! 

1  was  laid  by  one  of  the  beautiful  White  Leghorn 
hens  of  the  famous  bred-to-lay  strain  at  Oldham  Farm, 
Port  Hope,  Ontario.  If  you  can  set  me,  I  will  probably 
hatch  into  a  fluffy,  yellow  chick.  If  you  can't  set  me  you 
will  find  me  good  to  eat. 

There  are  also  some  big  clumsy  cousins  of  mine  at 
Oldham  Farm  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  that  can  lay  as 
many  eggs  as  I  can  -big  brown  ones.  Hadn't  you  better 
order  some  hatching  eggs  like  me,  or  like  my  cousins, 
right  away? 


PRICES: 

S.  C.   White   Leghorn*. 

$'S° 

for  ,S,  $«  do  (o,  i« 

Haired  Plymouth   Rpeks 

5*oo 

<o,  1S;  $,0.0*  for  to. 

^— 

Orders  should  be  sent  a 

trnrt 

*tee^tCod4ich T^h'cb  ,ou 

"ant 

JFlZ'SrSIZt? 

Jet'I 

t£gi  ire  skipped 

OLDHAM  FAB 

M, 

Port  Htrpr 

.  Ont 

Oldham  Farm  sells- 
New  laid  eggs. 
Hatching  eggs, 
Milk-fed  Broilers, 
Squabs. 


The  above  facsimile  is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  tissue  paper 
wrapping  that  came  around  an  egg 
sent  through  the  post  office,  as  an 
Easter  gift  to  the  editor.  The  egg 
teas  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
farm  and  Easter  Greetings.  On  the 
outside  of  the  pasteboard  box  was  a 
neat  label. 

Here  is  an  efficiency  pointer  for 
business  farmers.  Oldham  Farm  is 
about  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind 
in  Canada  and  the  young  propri- 
etor, whose  article  on  poultry  ap- 
peared in  The  Farmer's  Magazine 
last  year,  is  wide  awake  to  every 
means  of  making  his  business  go. 
The  farmer  who  is  not  making 
money  on  his  farm  is  not  pressing 
his  business.  Many  young  farmers 
of  to-day  are  looking  for  just  such 
ways  and  means  to  success. 

will  also  collect  the  eggs.  Where  the 
creamery  markets  the  eggs  the  driver  of 
the  wagon  will  pay  for  the  eggs  as  soon 
as  he  inspects  and  accepts  them.  This 
feature  of  immediate  payment  at  a  premi- 


um above  market  price  appeals  to  the 
average  farmer.  Generally  the  price  paid 
for  such  quality  eggs  will  be  from  four  to 
twelve  cents  per  dozen  higher  than  the 
current  market  quotation. 

NEIGHBORS    WORK   TOGETHER. 

Often  where  there  is  no  co-operative 
egg-marketing  club  several  neighbors  will 
combine  efforts  and  develop  a  special  city 
trade  for  their  quality  eggs.  An  adver- 
tisement placed  in  a  city  newspaper  or  a 
house-to-house  canvass  in  some  good 
neighborhood  usually  will  secure  reputa- 
ble customers  for  the  farmer  who  wishes 
to  sell  high-grade  eggs.  The  writer  knows 
of  several  instances  where  four  or  five 
adjoining  farms  have  bulked  efforts  in 
disposing  of  their  eggs  with  the  result 
that  during  some  winters  these  farmers 
marketed  their  eggs  at  an  average  price 
of  forty  cents  per  dozen  whereas  the 
country  stores  were  only  allowing  twenty- 
five  cents  in  trade  for  the  best  eggs  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

On  the  ordinary  farm  a  flock  composed 
of  fifty  hens  and  two  roosters  is  adequate 
unless  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
flock.  Usually  the  housewife  takes  care 
of  the  flock.  Her  pin  money  comes  from 
the  sale  of  eggs,  pullets  and  broilers.  The 
selection  of  a  breed  rests  solely  with  the 
individual.  Any  of  the  dual  purpose 
varieties  such  as  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Red  or  Leghorn 
will  thrive  on  the  farm. 

Poultry  can  be  profitably  kept  on  the 
farm  just  to  handle  the  waste  feeds  and 
table  scraps.  This  is  the  lowest  stage  of 
hen  farming.  The  next  stage  is  the  farm 
which  uses  eggs  and  spring  chicken  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  at  the  country  store. 
Next  comes  the  farmer  who  avails  him- 
self of  co-operation  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  eggs  produced  on  the  quality 
basis.  And  finally  we  have  the  poultry 
specialist  who  either  keeps  utility  or  ex- 
hibition stock  and  sells  breeding  birds  or 
markets  poultry  products  on  a  large  scale 
with  special  custom.  If  you  are  interested 
in  the  pleasing  profits  that  accrue  from 
poultry  husbandry  go  at  the  business  with 
the  determination  to  succeed  and  if  you 
treat  the  hens  right  they,  in  turn,  will 
treat  you  right. 


A  bunch  of  cockerels  and  their  B.C.  feeding   pens. 


A   MAN  and 

HIS  MOTHER 

^    By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


IT  was  in  the  early  grey  of  a  May  morn- 
ing, while  the  mists  were  still  cold  on 
the  fields  and  the  perfume  of  lilacs 
heavy  about  the  front  door,  that  the  boy 
turned  his  steps  toward  the  hill  that  leads 
to  the  world.  It  doesn't  matter  where  he 
was  going.  He  had  just  come  to  the  fork- 
ing of  the  ways.  He  was  a  man,  and  a 
man-child  leaves  home.  Only  the  gentle, 
silent  woman  standing  at  the  kitchen- 
door  watching  him  up  the  path  and  past 
the  gate,  along  the  white  trail  of  the  road 
and  over  the  hill — only  she  knew  what  it 
meant. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  he  stopped  and 
looked  again  at  the  old  grey  house  with 
the  orchard  restful  and  budding  at  the 
back,  at  the  smoke  curling  up  from  the 
chimney  and  the  grey-haired  woman  still 
watching  from  the  kitchen-door.  Then  he 
turned  and  dipped  down  into  the  world, 
and  his  mother — why,  she  just  stood  look- 
ing at  the  place  where  she  had  seen  him 
last  against  the  yellow  blaze  of  the  sun. 

He  had  suddenly  seemed  a  man  that 
morning;  there  had  been  something  very 
eager  and  self-reliant  back  of  the  strained 
cheerfulness  of  leave-taking.  Maybe  he 
didn't  want  to  go  when  it  came  to  the  last, 
but  nothing  could  have  held  him.  And 
heaven  knows  it  wasn't  easy  for  her  to 
let  him  go,  but  she  wouldn't  have  put  one 
straw  in  the  way  to  hinder  him  in  making 
his  life.  Even  in  the  warmth  of  her  pride 
in  him  she  felt  no  personal  claim  in  the 
thought  that  he  was  a  child  of  her  making. 
She  looked  with  a  kind  of  awe  on  his  man- 
hood and  prayed,  "Have  I  kept  my  trust?" 

Without  preaching,  she  had  lived  be- 
fore him  that  her  life  might  safely  become 
a  part  of  his  own.  Without  intruding 
across  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  affairs, 
she  had  understood  when  no  one  else  cared 
or  tried  to  understand,  and  she  had  always 
been  waiting,  quiet,  ready,  when  he  needed 
her.  She  had  gladly  given  the  best  of  her 
life  energy  and  heart  and  spirit  to  the 
young  lives  around  her,  then  opened  the 
doors  to  let  them  take  their  own  way,  and 
had  asked  for  nothing,  neither  thanks,  nor 
praise,  nor  remembrance.  It  is  of  such 
stuff  that  the  mothers  of  men  are  made. 

But  life  had  left  her  a  great  compen- 
sation. A  man  never  gets  totally  lost  from 
a  mother  like  that. 


"Young  twigs  are  easily  bent,"  but  the  perso 
ini)  is  sometimes  inclined  to  doubt  it.  The  twig 
hut  it  attains  strength  and  beauty  through  go 
as  it  is  rooted,  being  allowed  to  take  the  stor 
the  parents  icho  are  best  informed  on  "child  c 
families.  The  man  icho  lircs  in  a  warm,  pure  a 
through  the  goodness  and  joyousness  of  her  ch 
humblest  routine, — these  stand  a  pretty  good  c 
other  hard  part  of  it  is  that  they  are  too  rare 
net  apart  the  first  Sunday  in  May  for  Mother's 
and  a  nuking  up  to  the  meaning  of  some  of  the 


n  who  tries  prescribed  methods  of  forcible  bend- 
may  be  distorted  by  strings  and  pruning  shears, 
od  soil  and  a  sunny  enrironment,  and  as  soon 
ms  and  winds  as  they  blow.  It  is  not  always 
ulture"  that  have  made  the  best  job  of  their 
tmosphcre  with  his  family,  and  the  woman,  who 
aracter  is  able  to  put  a  glamour  around  the 
hance  of  having  their  precepts  remembered.  The 
ly  appreciated  now.  Most  of  our  churches  have 
Day  service.  It  is  a  good  time  for  reflection 
tilings   ire  have  been   taking  for  granted. 


The  world  was  new  to  the  boy,  but  be- 
cause he  was  young  everything  seemed 
possible;  and  right  at  the  first  he  came 
up  against  a  failure.  It  is  the  disappoint- 
ments of  our  first  small  failures  that  are 
most  likely  to  stagger  us,  and  the  boy  was 
staggered  and  ashamed.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  to  be  ashamed  when  we  have  done 
our  best,  and  if  we  are  alone,  sometimes 
it  is  a  dangerous  thing.  The  man  or  wo- 
man who  makes  a  child  ashamed  when  the 
cause  came  not  through  its  own  working, 
is  a  murderer  of  every  good  promise  of 
that  child's  life,  but  the  world  is  not  espe- 
cially interested  in  individual  lives,  and 
the  boy's  future  was  wavering. 

Then  over  his  memory  there  flashed  a 
half-forgotten  story.  It  had  happened 
when  he  was  so  young  that  the  details 
were  vague,  but  he  remembered  that  there 
had  been  years  of  saving  and  sacrifice  at 
home  to  pay  off  the  mortgage.  Especially 
had  his  mother  felt  this,  for  those  were  the 
days  when  he  remembered  her  best  divid- 
ing her  attention  between  her  work  and  a 
battered,  red  cradle,  or  sitting  for  hours 
into  the  night,  converting  the  best  parts 
of  old  coats  into  small  kilts  and  trousers. 
But  better  times  were  in  sight.  The  wheat 
that  was  to  finish  the  last  payment  had 
been  sold.  There  were  to  be  some  new 
things  for  the  house,  and  the  older  chil- 
dren were  to  go  to  high  school,  when  there 
came  an  opportunity  to  invest  the  money 
in  stock  in  a  new  bank.  His  mother  didn't 
believe  in  the  new  bank.  She  couldn't  tell 
why,  because  she  didn't  know  anything 
about  stocks  and  shares,  but  she  had  seen 
the  agent  and  humanity  was  no  mystery 
to  her — she  had  been  working  with  that 
all  her  life.  Besides  it  seemed  as  though 
she  couldn't  hang  on  much  longer. 

But  the  scheme  looked  all  right  and 
father  invested.   Before  the  first  dividend 


"With  such  a  mother!  faith  in  wo- 
mankind 

Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in 
all  things  high 

Comes  easy  to  him,  and  though  he 
trip  and  fall, 

He  shall  not  bind  his  soul  with  clay." 


came  in  the  bank  failed.  A  neighbor 
brought  the  news  one  afternoon  when 
father  was  out  cutting  logs  in  the  swamp. 
It  just  meant  that  financially  they  were 
back  where  they  had  been  twenty  years 
before  and  they  were  getting  old  and 
tired,  especially  mother  was  beginning  to 
look  terribly  tired.  But  the  spirit  that  had 
been  fighting  through  all  the  hard  years 
came  snapping  back  and  kindled  in  her 
eyes  again.  She  never  hinted  that  she  had 
been  afraid  of  it.  When  the  neighbor  had 
gone  she  just  said,  "Your  father  will  feel 
badly.  I'd  show  him  how  well  you  can 
have  the  chores  done  when  he  comes 
home,  and  remember  always  that  anyone 
might  have  made  this  mistake.  I  think 
we'll  have  pancakes  for  supper."  Some- 
how when  things  went  wrong  she  gener- 
ally managed  to  tide  over  the  breakers  by 
putting  an  atmosphere  of  fair  weather  in 
the  house. 

Whatever  anyone  else  thought,  she 
would  understand  now,  so  the  outlook  lost 
its  blackness.  But  there  was  a  second 
temptation,  it  was  hard  to  begin  all  over 
again,  and  there  was  the  choice  to  take 
the  easier  path,  just  working  at  half- 
pressure  to  make  money  but  not  to  give 
the  world  something  that  would  last.  Then 
again  he  remembered  a  time  when  he  had 
been  building  a  house  for  his  pigeons.  He 
had  planned  it  with  no  little  thought,  with 
his  ideal  arrangement  of  lights  and  nests 
and  perches;  but  it  wouldn't  go  together 
right.  Tired  and  disheartened  he  was 
ready  to  compromise  on  an  ordinary  plan 
but  he  went  back  to  his  ideal  again  be- 
cause his  mother  said,  "You  would  be 
ashamed  of  the  other  some  time."  He  had 
painted  the  house  light  yellow  like  the 
straw  stack,  he  had,  himself,  cut  the  little 
panes  for  the  windows  and  put  the  lock 
on  the  door.  He  had  worked  at  it  late  at 
night  and  in  every  spare  hour  he  could 
find,  but  when,  it  was  finished  he  had 
accomplished  something.  Since  that  he 
could  never  choose  a  work  because  it  was 
easy — she  never  did.  He  had  seen  her 
meet  unpleasant  duties  and  trouble  and 
suffering  with  the  same  patient  courage, 
and  having  a  mother  like  that  he  had 
something  to  live  up  to. 

Continued  on  Page  62. 


The  Efficient  Small  House:  bygenevieve 

Plans  for  Simple  Beauty,   Convenience,  and  Comfort  in  Architecture  and 

Furnishings. 
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A  simple,   attractive  bungalow  type  where  we  have  the  quaint  slant  of  roof-line  without  the 

sacrifice  of  space  upstairs. 


THERE  is  a  charming  simplicity 
about  the  farm  bungalow  with  clap- 
boarded  sides  and  quaint  slanting 
roof  lines.  Without  any  effort  at  adorn- 
ment, the  style  combines  an  individuality 
and  natural  beauty.  And  in  this  case  we 
have  the  low,  bungalow  effect  without 
sacrificing  any  headroom  upstairs.  There 
is  really  more  space  on  the  second  floor 
because  the  second  storey  projects  about 
half  way  over  the  porch.  A  house  of  this 
type,  painted  a  light  buff  with  white  trim- 
mings and  dark  brown  roof,  or  white  with 
a  dark  green  or  brick-red  roof,  is  very  at- 
tractive, especially  in  a  setting  of  trees 
and  with  shrubbery  set  close  to  the  base. 
We  do  not  make  enough  of  the  importance 
of  choosing  the  site  for  our  homes  where 
we  have  a  windbreak  for  a  background  as 
well  as  a  shelter,  or  where  single  old  trees, 
the  heirlooms  of  the  homestead,  give  a 
dignity  and  shade  to  the  picture.  The  old- 
time  homes  set  deep  in  an  orchard,  how- 
ever humble  or  weather-grey  they  may 
have  been,  gave  a  warmer  impression  of 
rest  and  shelter  than  the  big,  new,  hard- 
angled  structure  standing  like  an  elevator 
close  to  the  highway. 

The  second  truth  to  learn  in  home  archi- 
tecture is  that  we  can  have  an  ideal  home 
with  an  unpretentious  house.  The  house 
should  be  beautiful,  that  is,  it  should  be 
natural,  and  every  line  should  have  a 
meaning,  but  it  need  not  be  showy  or  more 
costly  than  is  necessary,  to  get  the  essen- 
tial features  of  durability,  comfort  and 
convenience.  The  thoughtful  arrange- 
ment of  rooms,  the  furnishing  and  mak- 
ing them  ready  to  live  in,  determine  the 
character  of  the  house. 

The  house  planned  here  is  comparative- 
ly small,  but  it  has  no  little  crowded 
rooms.    The  door  from  the  front  porch 


In  our  regular  series  of  house-building  arti- 
cles, tee  hare  illustrated,  this  month,  how  the 
comparatively  small  farm  house  can  be  made 
most  attractive  and  convenient.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  a  larger  home  will  find  an  excellent 
plan  in  the  article  "Power  as  a  Houscitorkcr," 
in  this  issue.  We  are  ahcays  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  on  house-planning,  decorating 
and  furnishing,  or  labor-savers  for  the  farm 
home,  or  to  receire  suggestions  that  anyone  has 
tried  out  for  maleing  farm  housework  easier. 


opens  directly  into  the  living-room  which 
runs  the  entire  width  of  the  house.  While 
this  room  is  narrow,  the  length,  and  the 
lighting  from  either  end,  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  space.  Then  the  office  built  at  the 
side,  with  wide  sliding  doors,  that  can  be 
opened  between,  gives  another  effect  of 
roominess. 

These  rooms  should  constitute  the  liv- 
ing part  of  the  house.  The  living-room 
might  well  have  the  piano  in  one  end  and 
the  sewing  machine  in  the  opposite  cor- 
ner beside  the  window.  Then  there  should 
be  a  good,  solid  reading  table  with  a  shelf 
below  for  magazines,  and  big  enough  for 
the  whole  family  to  sit  around.  And  some- 
where in  the  room  there  ought  to  be  a 
broad,  flat,  comfortable  couch.  This  is  a 
piece  of  furniture  that  too  many  homes 
lack.  There  is  usually  a  nicely  upholstered 
one  in  the  parlor  with  an  arm  at  each  end 
so  you  can't  lie  down  on  it,  and  its  pre- 
decessor relegated  to  the  kitchen,  with  its 
springs  prodding  through  so  near  to  the 
surface  that  no  one  would  care  to  rest 
there  for  long.  The  farm  home,  more  than 
any  other,  needs  places  where  the  family 
can  relax.  No  chair  should  ever  come  into 
the  house  because  of  its  graceful  appear- 
ance or  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
furniture,  unless  it  is  comfortable  to  sit 
in;  and  strangely  enough  this  character- 


istic has  little  relation  to  the  price.  Chairs 
that  are  good  to  look  at  and  that  are  a 
permanent  source  of  comfort  can  be  had 
in  rattan  and  in  plain  mission  styles  with 
leatherette  upholstery  at  very  reasonable 
cost.  There  is  another  good  feature  in 
buying  these  rather  than  elaborate  pieces 
with  highly  carved  or  "glued-on"  trim- 
ming— the  mission  and  rattan  give  a 
classic  tone  to  your  rooms,  while  the 
others  soon  become  cheap  and  tiresome  to 
live  with. 

Nothing  does  more  to  give  a  real  home 
tone  to  a  room  than  some  home-made 
furniture,  or  a  piece  or  two  of  the  plain, 
old-fashioned  things  made  when  "each 
minute  and  unseen  part"  of  wood  and 
workmanship  was  meant  for  the  gods  to 
see. 

Suppose  we  imagine  these  front  rooms 
decorated  and  furnished  and  made  ready 
to  live  in.  They  are  well  lighted,  practi- 
cally from  three  sides  so  we  are  relieved 
of  choosing  colors  that  are  exhilarating 
or  good  reflectors.  Light  browns  or  bronze 
green  might  be  used  very  well  but  let's 
have  something  a  little  different.  A  grey 
room  doesn't  sound  very  promising,  but 
with  touches  of  peacock  blue  and  gold  it 
has  marvelous  possibilities.  The  wood- 
work is  the  most  troublesome  proposition, 
but  in  a  new  house,  it  can  be  given  a  light 
oak  stain  or  if  it  has  already  been  finished 
so  that  the  natural  grain  of  the  wood  is 


Ground-floor  plan.  The  length  of  the  living- 
room  and  of  the  combined  kitchen  and  dining 
alcove,  give  an  impression  of  roominess  in  the 
small  house.  Note  the  compact  arrangement  of 
the  working  quarters. 
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lost,  a  very  light  oak  paint 
and  graining  comes  nearest  to 
the  desired  effect. 

This  is  a  narrow  room,  but 
the  decoration  gives  a  beauti- 
ful effect  of  space.  The  grey- 
r.ess  is  so  unobtrusive  that  the 
walls  seem  to  recede  into 
nothing  more  than  the  back- 
ground which  they  should  be, 
to  the  furnishings  of  the 
room.  The  tone  is  pure  grey, 
not  shading  to  green  or  blue 
or  lavender,  but  soft  enough 
to  give  no  impression  of  the 
coldness  that  is  supposed  to  go 
with  the  color — what  a  poet 
would  call  the  color  of  a  dove's 
wing,  if  you  can  imagine  that. 
In  getting  just  this  peculiar 
velvety  effect,  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  the 
paper.  It  must  not  be  smooth- 
ly finished.  A  pebbled  or 
rough  surface  like  we  have  in 
the  leatherette  papers  or  cork 
velours  gives  the  best  appear- 
ance, and  most  of  the  plain 
colors  are  made  up  in  these 
qualities  of  paper.  With  this, 
the  walls  are  panelled  with 
strips  of  gilt  and  bright  touches  of  pea- 
cock blue,  the  ceiling  paper  is  ivory,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  kindled  into  something 
piquant  and  classic. 

The  light  woodwork  harmonizes  admir- 
ably with  the  gilt  in  the  wall  panels,  and 
framing  the  windows  are  shadow  cur- 
tains of  peacock  blue  wash  silk.  They 
will  wear  for  years,  and  give  a  little 
luxurious  touch  that  any  living-room  or 
rest-room  should  have.  These  curtains,  of 
course,  are  used  with  the  regular  curtains 
and  window  blinds,  which  in  this  case  are 
white  or  ivory  which  is  a  little  softer  and 
lacks  the  characteristic  "dead  whiteness." 
Nothing  lets  a  purer  light  into  a  room 


Plan   of  the  upstairs   layout. 


A    most   satisfactory   way   of  getting  rid   of   heat   in   the   house   in 
warm  weather. 


than  a  white  shade.  The  white  curtains 
are  of  plain  heavy  net,  hung  straight  from 
the  top  of  the  window  and  reaching  only 
to  the  sill,  and  the  blue  silk  is  draped  on  a 
rod  which  extends  for  about  a  foot  past 
the  window  on  either  side.  The  shadow 
curtains  are  really  just  used  to  frame  the 
window  with  its  regular  drapery,  they 
are  the  same  length  as  the  net  curtains, 
with  a  short  frill  running  across  the  top 
the  full  length  of  the  rod. 

The  ground  of  the  rug  in  this  room 
could  almost  be  classed  with  the  popular 
sand  shades.  Anyway  it  doesn't  show 
dust  or  everyday  markings,  and  being  re- 
lieved is  a  closely-woven  pattern  with 
touches  of  bright  blue  and  tan,  there  is 
nothing  dull  about  it. 

Another  pleasing  feature  of  the  place 
is  the  lack  of  meaningless  pictures  and 
other  "ornaments."  They  have  come  by 
degrees,  and  not  without  there  being  some 
reason  for  giving  them  a  permanent  place. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  pictures  in  our 
art  stores,  prints  from  old  masterpieces, 
or  others  that  have  not  found  a  place  in 
the  art  world,  but  which  have  some  spe- 
cial inspiration  or  meaning  for  us — and 
these  can  be  had  at  very  reasonable  cost. 

The  only  hall  in  the  house  is  a  little 
square  passage  between  the  living-room 
and  the  kitchen.  The  object  of  this,  of 
course,  is  to  make  an  approach  to  the 
stairway  without  passing  through  another 
room. 

There  is  no  separate  dining-room.  The 
part  of  the  kitchen  intended  for  a  dining- 
alcove  is  away  from  the  stove  and  sink 
and  convenient  to  the  pantry.  It  has  a 
pleasant  outlook  from  a  side  window,  and 
in  hot-weather  a  good  cross-draft  can  be 
obtained  between  the  dining-corner  and 
the  cooking  end  of  the  room,  by  means  of 
an  open,  screened  window  in  the  pantry, 
and  the  outside  kitchen  door.  An  oil  stove 
in  the  kitchen  for  summer  use  would  over- 
come any  difficulty  in  keeping  the  house 
cool. 

The  plan  of  the  working  part  of  this 
house    is    decidedly    in    the    direction    of 


efficiency.   The  pantry  is  con- 
venient to  the  kitchen  and  to 
the  dining-table,  and  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  roomy  built-in 
cupboard  and  work-table  un- 
der the  window.   As  the  flour 
and  grocery  supplies  are  kept 
here,  this  table  is  used  in  get- 
ting food  ready  for  the  oven. 
It  might  well  be  supplied  with 
a  flour  box  and  drawers  be- 
neath for   sugar   spices,  and 
the  ordinary  culinary  staples. 
The  washroom  is  also  a  bless- 
ing to  the  housekeeper  as  well 
as  to  the  men  of  the  family. 
The    position   of   the   kitchen 
sink  makes  it  possible  to  have 
a   wash-bowl   and   faucets   in 
this  room  with  very  little  ad- 
ditional   plumbing    and,    the 
little  porch  over  the  outside 
door   will  help   to  keep   mud 
tracks  out  of  the  house.  This 
room  could  also  be  used  as  a 
laundry,  with  a  second-hand 
stove    for    hot    water.     The 
former     arrangement,     of 
course,     would     relieve     the 
kitchen    of    steam    and    the 
soapy  smell  of  wash-day. 
There  are  several  points  to  notice  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  kitchen.  The  working 
end  is  small.   It  is  only  a  few  steps  from 
the  stove  to  the  sink,  cupboard  or  table. 
Generally  the  farm  housekeeper  likes  a 
large  kitchen — I  do  myself,  but  I  like  to 
have  the  things  that  are  used  in  the  same 
jobs  close  to  each  other.   We  get  the  sense 
of  roominess  from  the  length  of  the  room 
— a  bigness  that  looks  farm-kitchenlike, 
and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  small 
working  space  where  a  wash-room   and 
Continued  on  Page  61. 


Layout  of  the  basement.  If  the  cellar  is  to  be 
the  headquarters  for  the  furnace  and  fuel, 
stored  vegetables,  cooked  food  and  dairy  pro- 
duce,  it  should  be  walled  off  into  separate 
rooms,  that  none  of  these  may  be  affected  by 
the   dii-^t   or  odors  from  the  others. 


Clergymen   in   Agriculture 

Getting  Nearer  to  Nature's  Heart,  Brin  gs  Preachers  Nearer  to  the  Hearts  of  the 

People. 


THE  place  of  the 
rural  clergyman  in 
agriculture  is  be- 
ing more  fully  recog- 
nized, now  that  the  so- 
cial and  psychological 
sides  of  that  great 
science  are  being  devel- 
oped. No  better  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact  need  be 
given  than  by  citing  the 
action  of  the  authorities 
of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Experimen- 
tal Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  at 
Davis,  who  recently  con- 
ducted what  was  termed 
a  "  Minister's  Week, " 
•which  was  one  of  the 
most  novel  and  sugges- 
tive gatherings  that  ever 
met  within  the  walls  of 
an  agricultural  institu- 
tion. 


THEIR   NAME   WAS 
"LEGION." 

The  suggestion  for  the 
assembly  was  originally 
made  to  the  president  of 
the  University  by  a 
country  pastor,  and  the 
timeliness  of  the  sug- 
gestion was  proven  by 
the  fact  that  when  the 
invitation  was  extended 
to  rural  clergymen  to  at- 
tend the  "  Minister's 
Week"  the  College  Farm 
was  literally  besieged 
by  preachers  to  the  num- 
ber of  489,  anxious  to 
see  and  hear. 

The  object  of  this 
course  of  lectures,  it  was 
explained,  was  not  to 
make  clergymen  into 
farmers.  Its  purpose  was 
rather  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  agricultural  practices  and  prob- 
lems of  their  time,  so  that  they  might  be 
intelligently  informed  regarding  the  busi- 
ness and  the  needs  of  their  people. 

No  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  attempted  to  discuss 
with  the  clergymen  their  difficulties,  but 
the  speakers  rather  aimed  to  give  them 
an  intelligent  conception  of  the  agricul- 
tural problems  of  their  communities.  Spe- 
cial addresses  were  delivered  by  clergy- 
men and  others  upon  the  pastor's  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities,  and  a  round 
table  was  conducted  each  afternoon  where 
the  ministers  discussed  their  own  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  the  agricultural  situ- 
ation. 

The  railways  of  California,  which  seem 
to    know   what    progressive    agriculture 


By  THOMAS   McGILLICUDDY 


A  man  whose  discoveries  have  saved  farmers  much  money.  Dr.  Bethune, 
still  in  harness  as  a  professor  of  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph.  He  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  Ontario  Entomological  Society   started  in  1863. 


It  has  been  asserted  with  some  degree  of 
justification  by  many  agriculturists  that  the 
preachers  were  not  in  close  sympathy  with  rural 
people  because  of  their  education  away  from 
farms  and  farm  aspirations.  That  this  situa- 
tion was  not  a  general  one  is  made  plain  on  a 
little  reflection  on  what  clergymen  have  done 
in  agriculture  and  Mr.  McOillicuddy,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Ontario,  has 
opened  up  the  subject  in  a  most  entertaining 
manner.  His  remarks  refer  particularly  as  a 
matter  of  acquaintance  with  Ontario.  That  the 
clergy  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  especi- 
ally in  P.E.I,  have  been  active  in  the  develop- 
ment work  of  better  agriculture  will  be  seen 
from  another  article  that  will  appear  in  the 
near  future. — Editor. 


means  to  them,  furnished  transportation 
to  ordained  ministers  actually  in  charge 
of  churches,  and  the  University  Farm 
provided  living  accommodation.  It  was 
indeed  a  high  week  in  Zion. 


During  the  past  two 
or  three  years  what  are 
termed  "Country  Life 
Conferences"  have  been 
held  in  a  number  of  the 
states  to  the  south,  not- 
ably in  Missouri,  where 
they  always  say:  "Show 
me."  At  such  gather- 
ings the  local  school 
teachers,  preachers,  and 
other  professional  people 
are  invited  to  mingle 
with  practical  agricul- 
turists both  as  leaders 
and  learners  i  n  the 
handling  of  rural  prob- 
lems, and  in  this  way 
they  are  encouraged  to 
get  nearer  to  the  heart 
of  nature  and  nearer  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

A  conference  of  this 
sort  was  held  at  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Guelph,  a  few  weeks 
ago  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  that 
institution,  at  which  a 
resolution  was  heartily 
adopted  to  the  effect  that 
an  arrangement  should 
be  made  by  the  College 
authorities  for  the  spe- 
cial training  of  rural 
preachers  in  short 
courses    of    agriculture. 

The  higher  authorities 
of  the  various  denomina- 
tions also  recognize  this 
new  home  mission  call. 
The  United  States  Pres- 
byterian Board  has  es- 
tablished a  department 
of  "Church  and  Country 
Life,"  with  a  number  of 
specially  trained  field 
assistants. 

It  is  little  wonder  that 

the     preacher     and     the 

farmer  should  draw  closer  together,  for 

the  former,  like  the  farmer  himself,   is 

usually  a  product  of  the  soil. 

"Who's  Who  in  America,"  describing 
living  men  and  women  who  are  doing 
things,  shows  that  85  per  cent,  of  them 
were  born  and  brought  up  on  the  farm. 
Fully  that  percentage  would  also  obtain 
in  Canada.  This  means  that  commercial, 
industrial,  intellectual,  spiritual,  and 
moral  leaderships  owe  their  formative 
influences  mainly  to  early  rural  environ- 
ment and  training. 

If,  then,  the  bulk  of  our  pastors  come 
originally  from  the  country,  how  easy  it 
should  be  for  them  to  get  back  to  the  land 
in  spirit  if  not  in  very  action. 
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THE    ANCIENT    PREACHERS    WERE    MEN    OF 

THE  SOIL. 

The  early  religious  leaders,  especially 
those  of  Old  Testament  times,  were 
steeped  in  bucolics. 

Noah  was  one  of  our  earliest  horti- 
culturists. He  planted  the  first  domesti- 
cated grape-vine,  but  unfortunately  he 
fell  a  speedy  victim  to  the  seductive  fer- 
mented juice.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know 
it  was  loaded. 

Moses,  the  greatest  of  law  givers,  was 
herding  sheep  on  the  back  side  of  the 
mountain  when  he  saw  the  burning  bush 
and  heard  the  Divine  call  to  leadership. 
Others  since  then — even  in  our  own  land 
— have  also  seen  a  Burning  Bush  and 
heard  the  Voice  while  at  work  in  the  back 
fifty  or  some  other  lone  portion  of  the 
farm 

David,  the  noblest  of  spiritual  song- 
sters, was  also  called  from  the  sheep-cote 
to  receive  the  anointing  oil  that  made 
him  king-elect  of  Israel. 

Elisha,  that  sturdy  young  farmer,  was 
"plowing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before 
him — are  our  four  and  six-horse  teams  a 
new  thing,  after  all? — when  the  old 
prophet  Elijah  cast  his  mantle  upon  him 
and  bade  him  to  the  mystic  succession.  The 
noviciate  at  once  killed  a  pair  of  the  oxen, 
offered  them  up  on  the  sacrificial  fire  built 
from  the  "instruments  of  the  oxen" — in- 
cluding the  old  wooden  plow — and  left  the 
furrow  to  perform  a  remarkable  ministry. 
Amos  was  what  might  be  called  a  dual 
purpose  agriculturist — "mixed  farming" 
for  him — for  while  he  was  a  herdman  of 
Tekoa  he  also  gathered  wild  figs  in  season 
from  the  sycamores. 

ONTARIO  AGRICULTURE  OWES  MUCH  TO 

CLERGYMEN. 
But  coming  to  much  more  recent  in- 
stances— and  cases  just  at  home — clergy- 
men have  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  our  own 
province. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  a  Congregationalist 
minister  of  Guelph,  if  not  the  father,  may 
be  termed  the  godfather  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Hon.  John  Carling,  then  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  for  the  province, 
to  visit  the  leading  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  United  States  (then  few),  glean 
all  the  information  possible  and  report 
with  a  view  to  having  such  an  institution 
established  in  Ontario  under  Government 
control.  His  report  is  said  to  have  been 
a  model  one — concise  yet  comprehensive, 
and  scholarly  while  being  most  practical 
in  its  recommendations.  In  fact  it  was 
adopted  almost  in  its  entirety,  and  was 
the  foundation  of  the  excellent  institu- 
tion now  in  operation  at  Guelph.  Mr. 
Clarke  was  for  years  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Canadian  Farmer,  then  the  foremost 
agricultural  journal  in  Canada.  He  was 
regarded  as  an  authority  on  dairying, 
horticulture,  apiculture — in  short,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  veritably  omniscient  in 
things  rural.  All  agriculture  was  re- 
garded by  him  as  his  oyster  which  he  with 
pen  would  open. 

A    GENTLEMAN    OF   THE   OLD   SCHOOL. 
Rev.   Dr.   Burnet,  who   for  twenty-six 
years  was  pastor  of  St.  Andrew's  Pres- 


byterian Church  in  Hamilton,  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  figures  in  the  horticul- 
tural history  of  the  province.  For  eleven 
years  at  a  stretch— from  1869  to  1879 — 
he    was    president   of   the   Ontario    Fruit 


Rev.   Robert   Burnet,   the  man   who   attended 
the   meetings   of   the   Ontario    Fruitgrowers   In 
full   dress.     A  specialist   in    pears. 

Growers'  Association,  and  he  was  a  lead- 
ing contributor  to  its  literature.  He  al- 
ways attended  the  meetings  of  that  body 
in  full  evening  dress,  no  matter  at  what 
hour  of  the  day!  He  was  one  of  the  Auld 
Kirk  ministers  who  held  out  against  the 
Union  in  Canada  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
was  a  specialist  in  the  growing  of  pears, 
had  a  grape  named  after  him  by  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  of  the  province,  and 
was  in  great  demand  as  a  judge  of  fruit  at 
the  leading  exhibitions. 

CLERGYMEN  KNOW  THE  VALUE  OF  PRE- 
VENTIVE METHODS. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  J.  S.  Bethune,  an  Episco- 
palian, and  for  years  principal  of  the 
Boys'  College  at  Port  Hope,  after  more 
than  half  a  century  of  earnest  and  active 
work  as  an  economic  entomologist,  is  still 
in  harness  as  a  professor  in  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph.  He  has 
been  at  times  secretary  and  president  of 
the  Ontario  Entomological  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  constituent  member  when 
it  was  started  in  1863,  and  in  1868  he  be- 
gan the  publication  of  The  Canadian  En- 
tomologist, which  still  ranks  among  the 
best  journals  of  its  class.  So  practical  has 
been  much  of  Dr.  Bethune's  investigation 
work,  that  it  is  estimated  that  his  hints  on 
combating  injurious  insects  and  fungi 
have  saved  many  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  farmers,  fruitgrowers,  and  vegetable 
growers  of  Ontario. 

Rev.  Thos.  Fyles,  of  Ottawa,  is  also  a 
noted  entomologist,  his  charming  literary 
style  being  of  the  highest  order. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Stevenson,  of  Guelph,  a  re- 
tired Methodist  minister,  has  long  been 
regarded  on  both  sides  of  the  line  as  per- 


haps the  leading  authority  on  the  con- 
tinent on  strawberry  culture.  In  his 
younger  days  Mr.  Stevenson  was  also  a 
physical  culturist,  for  in  the  early  seven- 
ties he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  cele- 
brated Guelph  Maple  Leaf  champion  base- 
ball club.    He  antedated  Billy  Sunday. 

Rev.  Newton  Woolverton,  a  veteran  of 
the  American  Civil  War  although  a  na- 
tive Canadian,  and  who  at  one  time  was 
principal  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Wood- 
stock, was  for  some  years  superintendent 
of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  at 
Brandon,  and  proved  himself  to  be  in 
every  way  a  practical  and  a  progressive 
agriculturist. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Burke,  editor  of  The  Catholic 
Register,  is  also  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  agriculture.  Before  coming  to  Toronto 
Father  Burke  lived  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  where  he  was  active  in  forwarding 
every  branch  of  rural  work,  being  a  wel- 
come speaker  at  gatherings  of  farmers 
and  fruit  and  vegetable  growers. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Scott,  who  makes  a  place  of 
beauty  of  the  manse  at  Perth,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  On- 
tario in  1912  and  1913,  and  is  proficient  in 
home  and  landscape  gardening. 

Rev.  James  Anthony,  of  Agincourt,  al- 
though busy  as  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  has 
for  some  years  been  prominent  in  the 
work  of  experimental  agriculture,  and  is 
a  popular  speaker  and  writer  on 
agronomics. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  the  sketching  of 
other  gentlemen  of  the  cloth  who  by  pen, 
voice,  and  example,  have  helped  to  ad- 
vance the  great  work  of  agriculture  in 
this  province. 

THE  RURAL  CLERGYMEN   SHOULD  GET  INTO 
AGRICULTURAL    ALIGNMENT. 

Finally,  brethren,  the  new  agriculture 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  rural  clergy- 
man, for  he  has  an  undoubted  place  in  its 
work;  and  most  assuredly  the  clergyman 
who  has  a  country  congregation — or  even 
a  suburban  one — cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  new  agriculture,  lest  the  very  ground, 
yearning  for  fruitfulness,  should  cry  out 
against  him  in  protest. 


Where  Preachers  Fail 

The  prevailing  custom  of  the  preachers 
is  to  live  in  towns  at  ease,  where  their  own 
advantages  are  the  greatest,  and  to  ex- 
pect country  churches  to  support  them. 
Their  only  service  is  an  infrequent 
sermon,  a  wedding  ceremony  once  in  a 
man's  life  and  a  funeral  service,  quotes 
Barton  W.  Currie  in  The  Country  Gentle- 
man. 

And  some  folks  wonder  why  the  rural 
church  is  losing  its  grip.  You  do  not  get 
the  inwardness  of  the  slack  and  ever- 
slackening  grip  of  these  runabout  shep- 
herds of  diminishing  flocks  until  you  check 
up  on  their  habits  of  life  and  thought. 

They  live  in  towns  and  all  their  social 
life  is  there.  They  are  intimately  associ- 
ated with  merchants,  middlemen  and 
agents,  bankers  and  landlords — very  fre- 
quently they  are  absentee  landlords  them- 
selves; they  speculate  in  land  or  follow 
some  other  commercial  occupation,  every 
aspect  of  which  fails  to  commend  them 
as  spiritual  leaders. 


Old  Prejudice  of  Mothercraft 

The  Conservation  of  Human  Life  Will  be  the  World's  Biggest  Economic 

Problem  for  a  While. 


By  Dr.  Annie  A.  Backus 


•'Length  or  days  is  in  ner  ngni  nana;  and 
in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honor." — The  Book. 

"J  do  not  mean  such  altruism  as  taxes,  rate- 
payers, that  children's  minds  may  he  filled  with 
fates  and  names,  and  gossip  about  kings  and 
narratives  of  battles,  and  other  useless  infor- 
mation,  no  amount  of  which  will  make  them 
ble  workers  or  good  citizens;  but  I  mean 
such  altruism  as  helps  to  spread  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  things  and  to  cultivate  the 
pon  cr  of  applying  that  knowledge." — Herbert 
Spencer. 

WHEN  we  read  the  daily  papers 
and  scan  the  list  of  honor,  then 
looking  forward  try  to  forecast 
the  end  of  this  dreadful  war,  and  stretch- 
ing our  gaze  even  beyond  that,  can  see 
only  a  world  depleted  of  its  strongest  men 
— the  view  is  staggering — millions  of  dead 
already,  and  millions  more  must  be  sacri- 
ficed before  peace  is  in  sight.  Social  con- 
ditions once  thought  impossible  are  al- 
ready being  brought  about;  economic 
problems  never  before  considered  must  be 
met,  and  the  saving  of  child  life  becomes 
before  all  others  the  burning  question  of 
the  day. 

When  this  awful  war  is  ended  we  will 
discover  no  doubt  (as  after  all  great 
wars)  a  breaking  down  of  class  preju- 
dices, and  social  distinctions;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
human  advancement  has  ever  been,  stolid, 
stupid  prejudice,  we  can  hope  for  at  least 
this  good  result  following  in  the  wake  of 
all  this  sorrow,  bloodshed  and  misery. 

PREJUDICE    AND    IGNORANCE    GO     HAND    IN 
HAND. 

Possibly  this  prejudice,  this  preposses- 
sion, may  at  times  stand  in  the  way  of 
radical  changes  which  might  be  harmful — 
but  generally  speaking — prejudice  and  ig- 
norance go  hand  in  hand  in  their  work  of 
retarding  human  progress.  It  is  prejudice 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  educating  young 
women  concerning  motherhood  and  the 
care  of  children,  and  it  is  the  ignorance 
of  mothers  that  swells  the  percentage  of 
infant  mortality.  To-day  German  states- 
men are  expressing  publicly  their  regret 
that  German  women  have  been  taught 
only  their  household  duties,  and  their 
duty  to  bear  children;  the  Kaiser's  limit 
of  education  for  women  being  Kids,  Kirk 
and  Kitchen,  has  placed  them  in  that  class 
of  citizenship  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
enforce  upon  them  household  retrench- 
ment for  patriotic  purposes ;  and  strange 
to  say  in  this  great  Germany,  where  every 
system  of  conservation  has  been  deeply 
studied  and  carried  out,  we  find  a  high 
death  rate  among  the  children,  for  every 
thousand  children  born  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  die  during  the  first  year  of 
infantile  life. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  last  year  the 
Bishop  of  London  stated  that  infant  mor- 
tality decreased  in  those  countries  where 
women  were  enfranchised.  The  American 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Infant  Mor- 


Safety  first  for  tlie  children,  involves  more 
than  a  strong  public  sentiment.  The  need  of 
our  national  and  home  life.  A  new  light  on  the 
conversation  of  public  health,  the  welfare  of 
children,  and  tlie  science  of  mothercraft,  has 
been  winning  its  way  surely  into  the  farming 
districts  through  the  Women's  Institutes  in 
which  Dr.  Backus  has,  for  years,  been  an  en- 
thusiastic worker.  Her  words  always  have  a 
message  and  an  inspiration,  and  the  series  of 
health,  articles  which  she  is  preparing  for  suc- 
ceeding issues  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  will  be 
of  'inestimable  value  to  our  readers.     — Editor. 


tality  has  compiled  the  following  figures 
representing  the  average  for  ten  years  of 
the  deaths  of  children  per  thousand  under 
one  year  of  age. 


Finland    133 

Tasmania    93 

S.   Australia    93 

Norway     86 

New  Zealand    76 


Chile    326 

German    Empire...  .197 

Spain    170 

Canada    140 

United   States 165 


In  the  countries  of  the  right-hand  col- 
umn men  only  vote.  In  the  countries  of 
the  left-hand  column  women  also  vote.  Of 
course  there  may  be  other  reasons  for  the 
difference  in  statistics  but  at  any  rate 
this  is  worth  investigating,  and  it  seems 
practicable  that  the  presence  of  women, 
and  their  active  work  in  civic  affairs  may 
have  enabled  such  legislation  to  be 
brought  about,  that  the  mothers  in  the 
congested  centres  where  infant  mortality 
is  so  great,  have  better  facilities  for 
carrying  out  those  hygienic  laws  neces- 
sary for  child  life.  However,  we  cannot 
conclude   that   this   difference   is   merely 


accidental  and  in  Canada,  where  there  is  a 
limited  franchise  for  women  we  find  the 
lowest  death  rate  per  thousand  of  children 
under  one  year  of  age  of  countries  in 
which  men  only  vote  on  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  state. 

The  viewpoint  of  men  and  women  is  not 
nearly  so  different  as  has  been  taught. 
Perhaps  the  sacredness  of  life  is  held  more 
strongly  by  women  than  by  men,  and  the 
love  of  the  mother  for  her  child  is  greater 
than  the  father's  love,  but  these  are  only 
differences  in  degree,  and  yet  it  is  that 
greater  degree  of  sacredness  of  life,  and 
that  greater  degree  of  love  for  the  child, 
together  with  a  more  comprehensive  edu- 
cation for  women,  that  will  ever  enable 
the  lowering  of  infant  mortality  to  the 
place  of  normal. 

It  is  not  from  lack  of  mother's  love  that 
children  die,  but  it  is  from  lack  of 
mother's  knowledge.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau, 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  for  the  use  of 
mothers  with  instructions  for  their  own 
care  and  the  care  of  the  infant.  It  is 
printed  in  English,  German,  Italian, 
Hungarian,  Slavish,  Polish,  French, 
Slovak,  Yiddish.  The  contents  of  this  in- 
teresting little  book  touch  upon  the  pre- 
natal life  of  the  child  and  the  mother, 
"Advice  to  Those  About  to  Become 
Mothers,"  "How  to  Feed  the  Babes," 
"The  Reasons  Why  the  Mother  Should 
Always  Nurse  Her  Child."  In  fact  it  takes 


Perhaps  when  this  great  war  is  ended,  and  peace  reigns  on  earth  again,  statesmen  will 
discover  that  there  may  he  pensions  for  mothers  who  give  to  the  nation  strong  intelligent 
children. 
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up  every  branch  of  child  welfare  and 
care.    The  United    Suites   is   sparing   no 

cost  in  the  establishment  of  this  Child 
Welfare  Department,  and  the  result  of 
this  work  must  ultimately  bring  about  a 

decreased  death  rate  of  infants,  particu- 
larly among  the  foreign  element,  which 
is  so  great  there. 

STRENGTH   NOT  IN   NUMBERS,  BIT  QUALITY. 

But  before  we  can  strike  at  the  root  of 
this  evil,  men  and  women  must  learn  to 
feel  more  of  the  responsibilities  of  par- 
entage, and  the  breeding  of  diseased  and 
feeble-minded  children  prevented  for  all 
time  to  come.  In  this  question  of  race  wel- 
fare it  is  not  the  increased  birth-rate 
which  is  most  necessary,  but  the  decreased 
death-rate.  It  is  better  that  five  hundred 
strong,  normal  children  be  born  and 
brought  to  maturity,  than  that  a  thousand 
feeblings  be  brought  forth,  many  of  them 
dying  in  childhood,  some  incapable,  and 
few  reaching  complete  development.  The 
loss  of  energy  and  vital  strength  in  the 
bringing  into  the  world  of  helpless, 
diseased  infants  is  enormous,  and  should 
be  conserved  for  more  practical  uses,  the 
trail  of  pauperism  and  crime  is  mostly 
made  by  the  weak  and  feebleminded,  so 
it  is  not  only  the  loss  of  energy  in  the 
production  of  the  children,  but  the  tax 
which  must  be  borne  later  by  the  capable 
and  strong  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
feelings. 

THE  DEATH-RATE  INCREASES  WHERE  PEOPLE 
LIVE  IN  HERDS. 

The  time  to  begin  this  fight  for  child 
welfare  is  now,  it  is  not  waiting  for  the 
problem  to  come,  for  it  is  already  here, 
and  perhaps  in  all  the  world's  history 
there  was  never  a  period  when  it  was  so 
important  that  the  lives  of  infants  should 
be  saved.  How  can  this  be  done?  By  the 
instruction  of  parents.  If  those  fathers 
and  mothers  living  in  squalor  and  poverty, 
could  be  persauded  to  move  into  the  coun- 
try, where  poverty  is  often  only  pic- 
turesque, and  means  simply  doing  without 


the  luxuries,  here  children's  lives  could  be 
saved,  and  here  they  could  develop  into 
strong  men  and  women.  Milk,  eggs  and 
fresh  air  are  almost  as  free  the  one  as  the 
other  on  the  farm.  To  the  city  dwellers 
country  wages  look  small,  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  as  a  rule  the  farmer  ex- 
pects to  provide  free  house,  free  fuel,  a 
garden  spot,  the  use  of  a  cow,  and  an 
opportunity  for  keeping  a  few  chickens 
and  a  pig  if  they  please,  we  get  the  Irish- 
man's realization  of  his  dreams,  "a  cow 
and  a  pig  and  an  acre  of  ground."  This  is 
no  fancy  picture,  hundreds  of  farmers  to- 
day are  doing  all  this  for  the  men  they 
employ.  There  is  not,  of  course,  the  call 
for  spending  money  in  the  country  that 
there  is  in  the  city,  a  family  in  the  coun- 
try with  free  house,  free  fuel,  free  milk, 
free  eggs,  and  a  garden,  can  rear  a 
family  and  feed  them  on  the  most  whole- 
some food,  in  sanitary  surroundings  on 
twenty  dollars  per  month. 

Thousands  of  babes  die  every  year  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  city  poverty  en- 
tails ;  and  in  the  province  of  Ontario  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  are  unproductive 
and  without  inhabitants  because  the  par- 
ents of  these  dead  infants  insist  upon  re- 
maining in  the  city  and  living  in  this 
wretched  way.  The  torch  of  knowledge 
must  be  carried  to  the  parents  in  the  low- 
est city  slums,  and  even  here  the  mother's 
love  backed  with  knowledge,  will  strive 
(and  in  some  cases  will  succeed)  in  influ- 
encing the  father  of  her  children  to  seek 
a  more  normal  and  healthful  life  in  the 
country  for  the  sake  of  the  unborn  chil- 
dren and  the  memory  of  poor  little  wasted 
lives  may  drive  others  to  seek  more 
healthful  surroundings  when  education 
has  shown  the  reason  of  those  untimely 
deaths. 

THE  MOTHER  AS  THE  FAMILY  HEALTH 
OFFICER. 

The  activity  of  public  officials  in  certain 
districts  has  brought  about  conditions  so 
sanitary  and  healthful  in  the  cities  where 
they  are  employed,  that  the  death  rate  is 


even  lower  than  in  the  rural  districts;  but 
in  the  home  of  the  intelligent  mother  she 
is  health  officer  and  brings  about  those 
conditions  of  cleanliness  so  essential  in 
baby's  food  supply,  she  looks  after  the 
ventilation  and  pure  air,  she  knowing  that 
dirt  means  death  to  her  babe  and  disease 
to  her  family,  sees  to  it  that  there  is  no 
dirt,  and  the  environment  for  health  (not 
disease)  is  there.  Put  the  same  care  in 
the  country  home  that  health  officers  are 
taking  in  the  city  and  you  have  an  ideal 
condition,  where  with  healthy  parents  in- 
fant mortality  would  be  almost  unknown, 
and  sickness  a  stranger  in  their  midst. 

In  New  Zealand  this  propaganda  for 
the  "Health  of  Women  and  Children"  is 
carried  through  all  the  country,  so  that 
not  only  have  they  the  lowest  death  rate  in 
their  cities  of  any  cities  in  the  world,  but 
in  New  Zealand  is  found  the  lowest  in- 
fantile death  rate  in  the  world,  and  where 
you  find  the  lowest  infantile  death  late 
you  will  always  find  the  lowest  entire 
death  rate,  for  the  conditions  which  save 
the  lives  of  babes  prolong  the  days  of  all. 

Infant  mortality  is  greatest  among  the 
poor  in  the  cities,  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  securing  sanitary  homes  at  a 
moderate  rent.  Wherever  people  are 
herded  together  there  is  found  disease  and 
death;  the  death  rate  in  the  army  even, 
is  greater  from  the  crowding  of  the  troops 
together,  and  the  unsanitary  conditions 
which  this  involves  than  from  all  the 
weapons  of  warfare. 

Perhaps  when  this  great  war  is  ended, 
and  peace  reigns  on  earth  again  states- 
men will  discover  how  beautiful  is  life  and 
health,  and  instead  of  pensions  and  orna- 
mental crosses  for  the  killing  of  men, 
there  may  be  pensions  and  ornaments  for 
mothers  who  give  to  the  nation  strong  in- 
telligent children ;  and  instead  of  drilling 
armies  to  fight,  men  and  women  may  be 
drilled  into  the  knowledge  of  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  parentage,  and  to  learn 
the  fact  that  no  greater  patriotism  can 
be  shown  than  by  supplying  the  nation 
with  healthful  happy  citizens. 


The  Home-made  Septic  Tank 

The  Cheapest  and  Most  Effective  Sewage  System  for  Farm  Homes. 

By  J.  W.  STARK,  B.S.A. 


OFTEN  the  chief  reason  why  some 
people  are  inclined  to  prefer  city 
life  to  farm  life  is  summed  up  in 
the  matter  of  the  ordinary  conveniences 
and  little  luxuries  around  the  home.  These 
so-called  luxuries  should  not  be  confined  to 
city  folk  but  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
ordinary  farmer  if  he  puts  his  mind  to  it 
Indeed  most  of  the  work  can  be  done  by 
the  farmer  himself  in  his  spare  time  and 
at  little  cost.  The  farmer's  delay  in  put- 
ting in  sanitary  water  works  has  not  been 
so  much  his  indifference,  as  the  lack  of 
definite  knowledge  of  how  to  go  about  in- 
stalling a  cheap  and  effective  system. 
Nothing  would  so  soon  elevate  the  home 
ideals. 

It  is  intended  here  to  give  as  far  as 
possible  the  exact  details  in  such  a  simple 


way  that  anyone  could  go  right  ahead  and 
install  the  outfit  complete  without  the 
assistance  of  a  plumber,  although  it  is 
advisable  to  have  expert  advice  regarding 
the  placing  of  the  tank,  the  number  of 
laterals  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  etc. 

The  problem  of  properly  disposing  of 
polluted  water  and  other  house  waste  is 
the  most  difficult  question.  The  back-yard 
not  only  becomes  wet  and  untidy  where 
the  water  is  thrown  out  from  the  kitchen 
door,  but  it  is  very  unhealthy.  Again  the 
farm  outhouse  is  not  always  a  credit  to 
the  family  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  some  better  arrangements.  Also  the 
old-fashioned  cesspool  or  pit  is  unsatis- 
factory on  account  of  the  danger  of  pol- 


luting the  well  or  other  drinking  water 
supplies. 

Septic  tanks  have  been  used  in  sewage 
disposal  systems  for  years  and  if  carefully 
built  will  give  entire  satisfaction.  The 
theory  on  which  they  work  in  destroying 
the  injurious  sewage  is  that  the  organic 
and  solid  matter  is  changed  into  harmless 
salts,  then  into  a  clear  liquid  by  the  action 
of  bacteria.  Two  kinds  of  bacteria  are 
made  use  of,  the  first,  one  working  in  the 
dark  septic  tank,  converts  solids  into  a 
heavy  liquid,  and  the  second  in  the  light 
and  air,  clarifies  the  liquid.  Both  kinds  of 
bacteria  are  already  present  in  sewage 
and  require  only  proper  surroundings  to 
do  the  work.  The  following  directions  are 
for  a  septic  tank  for  an  average  size 
family  on  the  farm. 
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A  sectional  view  of  the  installed  septic  tank.  These  forms  of  tanks  may  vary  to  suit 
local  conditions,  but  in  all  installations  the  reasons  for  the  work  ought  to  be  understood 
by  the  farmer  himself. 


The  tank  is  made  in  two  compartments 
each  three  feet  square  and  three  feet  deep. 
All  the  walls  must  be  water-tight,  and 
may  be  built  of  single  brick  rein- 
forced on  the  outside  with  concrete  and 
plastered  on  the  inside  with  a  coat  of  good 
cement,  or  simply  a  solid  cement  wall 
four  inches  thick  and  plastered  on  the 
inside.  The  cover  or  lid  should  be  made 
so  that  part  of  it  could  be  lifted  off  if 
necessary,  and  is  made  of  concrete  sup- 
ported with  angle  steel  bars.  The  top  of 
the  tank  should  be  at  such  a  depth  that 
it  can  be  covered  with  six  inches  of  earth 
and  sodded.  It  may  be  located  near  the 
house  or  several  feet  away.  Glazed  4-inch 
sewer  tile  are  necessary  to  carry  the  sew- 
age from  the  house  to  the  tank  and  should 
have  a  good  fall.  This  inlet  pipe  enters  the 
first  chamber  about  six  inches  from  the 
top  and  turns  down  about  nine  inches 
(see  cut)  so  that  this  opening  will  always 
be  in  the  liquid.  A  3-inch  bent  pipe  is 
placed  seven  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
opposite  wall  to  convey  the  liquid  into  the 
second  compartment  through  the  cement 
partition  and  it  also  extends  down  about 
nine  inches  into  the  first  chamber  as 
shown  in  diagram.  (Later  authority  ad- 
vises having  this  pipe  extend  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  so  that  it  carries 
off  the  clear  culture.  The  opening  would 
be  protected  by  a  screen  to  pre- 
vent the  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  from  clogging  the 
pipe.)  Thus  the  first  tank  will 
always  be  full,  and  soon  a  certain 
amount  of  sludge  will  collect  in 
the  bottom  and  a  thick  scum  will 
form  on  the  surface,  both  of 
which  increase  the  bacterial  ac- 
tion and  cause  the  tank  to  work 
more  effectively  after  it  has  been 
in  use  a  short  time. 

This  bacterial  process  in  tank 
number  2  is  slight,  it  being  chief- 
ly a  storage  and  flush  tank.  It 
is  provided  with  a  3-inch  auto- 
matic siphon  valve  which  is  so 
constructed  that  whenever  the 
liquid  reaches  a  certain  height 
the  valve  trips  and  causes  all  the 
contents  of  this  chamber  to  be 
emptied  at  one  time.  It  fills  up 
and   is   discharged    again    when 


full  and  the  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  mentioned  later.  The  Miller 
siphon,  as  it  is  called  is  sold  by  an  Amer- 
ican firm.    The  National  Equipment  Com- 

The  installation  of  a  septic  tank  by 
the  farmer  should  be  carefully  under- 
stood before  being  done.  If  tanks  do  not 
work  properly  and  so  pollute  the  ground, 
they  may  endanger  the  wells.  If  the 
principles  are  well  understood,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  learn  all  these,  as  experts 
differ  so  much,  then  the  construction  is 
no  great  trick.  Points  to  guard  are,  the 
proper  piping  from  the  house  to  the  tank, 
so  that  frost  does  not  disturb  it  even 
ever  so  little;  tight  joints;  a  primed  sy- 
phon at  beginning;  circulation  of  air; 
preservation  of  the  crust  on  first  cham- 
ber; sufficient  tiles  to  carry  off  the  con- 
tents of  tank  No.  2;  if  clay  soil,  some 
sand  or  coke  placed  around  the  tiles. 
The  Farmer's  Magazine  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  concerning  sewage 
and  waterworks  free. — Editor. 


pany,  of  Toronto,  manufacture  the  Quinn 
septic  tank  valve  which  works  satisfac- 
torily and  is  recommended  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Health.     The  manufac- 


turers give  full  directions  for  placing  the 
siphon  or  valve.  Instead  of  using  the  auto- 
matic valve  some  merely  have  a  simple 
flat  valve  which  can  be  lifted  by  hand 
every  day  or  so  as  a  regular  duty  of  the 
farm. 

The  outlet  should  be  a  main  with  closed 
points  and  leads  from  the  tank  into  a  shal- 
low tile  system  which  will  be  located  some 
distance  from  the  house,  a  system  of 
laterals  branch  off  on  each  side  of  the 
main  drain  but  must  not  be  more  than 
twelve  inches  deep.  As  mentioned  pre- 
viously, after  the  sewage  leaves  the  tank, 
it  is  acted  on  by  bacteria  which  require 
air,  and  there  is  little  interchange  of  air 
below  that  depth.  Strange  to  say  these 
tile  will  not  freeze,  or  become  clogged,  and 
one  of  the  O.A.C.  professors  has  had  these 
tile  in  his  front  lawn  for  several  years 
and  says  there  has  never  been  the  least 
trouble  with  it.  These  laterals  which  may 
be  in  rows  three  to  ten  feet  apart  should 
not  be  laid  on  a  sloping  place,  and  the 
joints  should  be  somewhat  open.  Broken 
stone,  pieces  of  tile  pipe,  or  gas  coke 
placed  under  and  over  these  open  joints 
will  prevent  loose  earth  washing  in 
and  clogging  the  laterals.  The  rea- 
son for  having  the  tank  discharge  inter- 
mittently instead  of  in  a  small  trickling 
stream  is  that  the  liquid  is  spread  through 
all  the  tile  at  once  instead  of  making  a 
soggy  wet  spot  where  the  first  laterals  are 
placed.  For  a  tank  of  this  size  150  to  200 
four-inch  tile  would  be  required ;  or,  allow 
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Tile  should   be  laid  so   that  all  the  contents 
of  tank   can    be   emptied'  and   spread   at   once. 

twenty  feet  per  person  in  a  light  sandy 
soil,  and  as  much  as  fifty  feet  per  person 
in  a  heavy  clay  soil.  If  laterals  are  three- 
inch  tile,  use  more  in  proportion. 

Sometimes  the  question  is  asked 
whether  it  would  be  safe  to  run  the  sew- 
age from  the  septic  tank  into  an  ordinary 
field  tile  and  then  to  an  open  ditch.  The 
septic  tank  does  not  destroy  the  disease 
bacteria,  and  there  would  be  dan- 
ger of  infection  if  the  sewage 
came  in  contact  with  the  water 
supply  of  some  other  farm.  No 
direct  connection  should  exist  be- 
tween the  distribution  tile  and 
the  ditch.  Under  drains,  distant 
three  feet  from,  and  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  below  the  distribu- 
tion tile,  may,  however,  discharge 
into  such  watercourse  without 
danger. 


How   this  one  looks  from  the  surface. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture urges  farmers  to  culti- 
vate what  it  calls  a  "two-family 
garden" — that  is,  one  that  will 
supply  the  home  table  and  leave 
enough  surplus  to  sell  to  some 
family  in  town  that  would  like 
to  have  products  direct  from  the 
farm  at  least  once  a  week. 


Sound  Horses'  Teeth:  j.  k.  g 


By 

erow,  V.S. 


Importance  of  Equine  Dentistry — How  to  Know  the  Signs  of  Teeth  Trouble  in 

the  Horse. 


ALL  horses  ought  to  have  their  teeth 
examined  once  each  year,  prefer- 
ably when  work  is  somewhat  slack, 
as  in  winter  time.  Should  anything  be 
discovered  wrong,  the  same  can  be  cor- 
rected, and  time  or  rest  can  be  given  the 
horses  to  get  used  to  the  altered  shape  of 
their  teeth  and  to  get  the  digestive  organs 
again  into  good  order,  which  may  have 
been  deranged  on  account  of  any  defect 
in  the  teeth. 

There  are  some  horses  which  do  not  re- 
quire anything  done  to  their  teeth,  even 
if  they  live  to  an  old  age,  yet  it  is  possible 
that  even  they  too,  would  have  benefited 
and  done  still  better,  had  they  had  the 
sharp  edges  or  sharp  points  on  their  teeth 
blunted  occasionally,  for  all  horses  have 
such,  and  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  grow  that  makes  them 
serious. 

After  this  introduction  it  would  perhaps 
be  best  that  I  should  explain  how  it  is 
that  sharp  points  develop  on  horses'  teeth 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  better  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  purpose  of 
this  article. 

COMPOSITION    OF   THE   TOOTH. 

Horses'  teeth  or  that  part  of  them 
which  is  visible  in  the  mouth  above  the 
gums  are  composed  of  three  different 
structures  or  organs.  First,  is  the  enamel 
which  is  very  hard  and  arranged  in 
irregular  folds  through  the  substance  of 
the  tooth.  These  folds  are  arranged 
lengthways,  so  that  they  form  ridges  on 
the  upper  or  grinding  surfaces,  and  are 
thus  the  principal  organs  of  mastication. 
Being  so  hard  they  wear  away  more  slowly 
than  the  other  structures,  dentine,  and  it 
is  these  ridges  that  cut  up  the  hay  and 
oats  in  the  process  of  mastication  or 
chewing. 

The  dentine  is  also  a  hard  structure, 
but  much  less  hard  than  the  enamel,  and 
makes  up  practically  all  the  rest  of  the 
tooth.  It  supports  the  enamel,  preventing 
it  being  broken  up  by  the  act  of  mastica- 
tion. To  it  the  enamel  is  very  firmly  ce- 
mented round  the  outside  of  the  tooth,  as 
in  most  of  the  teeth  enamel  forms  the  out- 
side layer  or  covering. 

The  upper  molars  or  grinders  of 
herbivorous  animals  have  three  enamel 
ridges  running  up  and  down  the  outside. 
The  lower  molars  have  three  enamel 
ridges  running  up  and  down  the  inside. 
The  ridges  on  the  outside  of  the  upper 
molars  are  much  more  prominent  than 
those  at  any  other  place.  These  ridges 
form  the  sharp  points  on  horses'  teeth  and 
are  found  on  the  outside  edges  of  the 
upper  and  inside  edge  of  the  lower  molars. 

WHY  TEETH   BECOME  UNEVEN. 

The  character  of  the  food,  such  as  hay 
and  oats  takes  a  lot  of  masticating  to 
make  it  small  enough  and  pulpy  enough  to 
be  suitable  for  swallowing  and  for  diges- 
tion ;  this  wears  away  the  teeth,  but  the 


This  article  should  be  studied  and 
preserved  by  all  faryners  who  have  to 
deal  with  horses.  The  writer  is  an  auth- 
ority on  such  matters  and  gives  some 
good  advice.  Particularly  would  we  call 
attention  to  his  remarks  about  allowing 
quacks  to  file  the  horse's  teeth.  He  takes 
issue  with  Prof.  Brush's  ivork.  Note 
the  colt's  teeth  at  3  years,  how  the  milk 
teeth  shed,  and  the  way  these  caps  come 
off. 

Dr.  Gerow  will  answer  any  questioyis 
of  general  importance  through  these  col- 
umns free.  Farmers  wanting  expert  ad- 
vice personally  can  get  it  for  $1  sent  in 
to  this  office.  Always  state  the  case 
plainly  with  full  symptoms  and  what  has 
been   done. — EDITOR. 


lateral  movement  or  the  side  to  side  move- 
ment of  the  lower  jaw  is  insufficient  to 
wear  the  ends  of  the  enamel  ridges  down, 
and  to  keep  them  level,  therefore,  they  re- 
main higher  than  the  surface  of  the  teeth 
in  the  form  of  projections  or  sharp  points, 
and  the  larger  or  taller  these  points  are, 
the  more  they  interfere  with  mastication, 
by  preventing  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
under  jaw  with  the  result  that  the  food  is 
not  properly  masticated  and  ensalivated, 
producing  derangement  of  the  digestion. 

Horses  of  the  lighter  breeds  suffer  most, 
but  all  horses  suffer,  especially  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  nine  years. 

It  will  now  be  easily  understood  that  the 
teeth  of  herbivorous  animals  are  not 
simple  teeth  like  those  of  the  dog,  pig  or 
man,  but  are  complex  organs,  and  are 
worn  away  by  mastication,  and  to  over- 
come this  wearing  process  the  jawbone 
retracts  gradually  and  in  the  process  of 
retraction  the  teeth  are  projected  out  of 
their  bony  socket.  Every  horseman  has 
noticed  how  much  longer  the  nipper  or  in- 
cisors of  a  stable-fed  old  horse  are  than 
those  of  a  young  one;  this  is  simply  be- 
cause the  teeth  are  not  worn  away  by 
stable  feeding,  while  they  would  be  were 
the  horse  continuously  at  grass. 

MOLARS    IN    YOUNG    AND    OLD    HORSES. 

The  lower  molar  of  a  horse  when  fully 
developed  may  be  five  inches  long,  while 
the  same  tooth  in  a  very  old  horse  may  not 
measure  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  and  its  roots  occupy  only  shallow 
pits  in  the  jaw  bone. 

These  sharp  points,  if  prominent,  injure 
the  cheek  and  occasionally  the  tongue  in 
addition  to  preventing  proper  mastication 
of  the  food,  and  it  is  those  points  that  are 
rasped  off  when  a  horse's  teeth  are  floated. 
The  teeth  should  not  be  rounded  off;  to 
do  so  merely  removes  a  portion  of  the 
teeth  which  is  useful  for  and  required  for 
mastication. 

A  horse  is  only  a  horse  so  long  as  he  has 
good  teeth,  so  the  teeth  should  be  pre- 
served and  not  destroyed  by  over- floating. 


Horses  suffering  from  sharp  points 
gradually  lose  condition  and  spirit,  are 
more  easily  fatigued.  The  hair  becomes 
dry,  and  they  may  suffer  from  colic,  occa- 
sionally, yet  if  one  stands  beside  a  horse 
when  feeding,  it  may  be  thought  that  he 
is  grinding  all  right,  but  on  examination 
it  will  be  found  that  he  has  considerable 
sharpness  of  the  teeth,  and  he  will  soon 
show  improvement  in  health  when  they 
are  blunted. 

SIGNS  OP  TEETH  TROUBLE. 

In  cases  where  these  sharp  points  are 
large,  and  visibly  interfere  with  mastica- 
tion, the  horse  shows  the  effects  on  his 
general  health;  he  slobbers  at  the  mouth, 
may  spill  some  of  his  food  out  when  eat- 
ing, unmasticated  and  undigested  parti- 
cles will  be  found  in  the  faeces,  which  will 
also  have  an  offensive  odor;  he  will  lose 
condition,  and  almost  certainly  will  suffer 
from  an  occasional  colic,  or  attack  of 
diarrhoea.  This  horse  will  require  treat- 
ment and  a  rest,  in  addition  to  having 
his  teeth  dressed. 

Sometimes  the  rows  of  molar  teeth  in 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw  do  not  contact 
with  one  another  exactly,  and  a  long  point 
grows  down  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
first  upper  molar,  while  one  grows  up- 
wards from  the  posterior  edge  of  the  last 
under  molar.  This  latter  if  not  removed 
soon  injures  the  gum  behind  the  last  upper 
molar,  and  seriously  affects  the  horse's 
health.  These  points  require  to  be  cut  off, 
an  operation  that  can  only  be  done  proper- 
ly by  a  man  who  understands  a  horse's 
teeth  thoroughly. 

TEETH    OF    COLTS. 

Young  horses  at  two  and  a  half  to  three 
years  of  age  sometimes  do  not  shed  the 
caps  or  remains  of  the  milk  teeth  from 
the  first  two  molars.  They  are  held  in 
place  by  a  pike  or  portion  of  the  tooth 
which  has  not  been  removed  by  the  up- 
ward or  downward  growth  of  the  perma- 
nent tooth.  It  will  be  loose,  causing  sore- 
ness of  the  gums.  This  will  interfere  with 
eating  and  prevent  the  colt  from  thriving 
well.  These  caps  ought  to  be  removed. 
The  cap  of  the  third  milk  tooth  should  be 
shed  at  three  to  three  and  a  half  years, 
but  sometimes  for  another  reason  than 
the  above,  it  is  not  shed  at  the  proper  time. 
It  may  get  fixed  between  the  second  and 
fourth  tooth  which  are  both  fully  grown 
before  it  is  ready  to  shed.  It  is  held  in 
place  and  prevents  the  third  permanent 
tooth  from  growing  up,  and  is  supposed 
also  to  cause  a  tumor  to  grow  on  the  face 
over  the  root  of  the  tooth.  This  is  not  a 
serious  condition,  but  an  expert's  advice 
ought  to  be  obtained  for  it.  Let  me  advise 
in  conclusion  that  only  a  veterinary 
surgeon  should  be  allowed  to  look  into  a 
horse's  mouth,  one  who  will  do  what  is 
necessary  only,  unlike  the  traveling  quack 
who  will  float  and  dress  a  horse's  teeth 
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hether  required  or  not  for  the  sake  of 
ie  dollar. 

BEWARE  OF  QUACKS. 

It  is  dangerous  to  allow  a  quack  dentist 
operate  on  a  horse's  mouth  or  teeth; 

man  who  so  far  as  any  one  knows,  has 
either  knowledge  from  study  or  know- 
dge  acquired  by  experience,  but  who  has 
oney  to  buy  a  horse  and  buggy,  a 
)eculum,  a  few  floats,  a  decent  suit  of 
othes,  one  who  is  good  at  talking  horse 
■id  who  will  tour  the  country  imposing 
1  the  credulous  owners  of  horses,  and 
ill  frequently  do  much  harm. 

I  have  evidence  before  me  now  in 
hich  such  a  man  floated  an  entire  horse's 
eth  down  so  far  that  he  was  unable  to 
asticate  properly  for  several  months 
id  which  did  not  fully  recover  until  after 
me  months.  I  have  positive  proof  that 
,en  the  famous  Professor  Brush,  who 
sited  Canada  some  twelve  years  ago 
id  much  injury  in  many  horse's  mouths, 
he  usual  expression  is,  "That  horse  is 
ell  done,  and  won't  require  fixing  again 
>r  years."  While  this  saying  is  true  it  is 
jlso  true  that  the  life  of  the  horse  may  be 
lortened  by  a  year  or  two  because  of 
ie  treatment. 


Breads    Without 
Yeast 

luick  and  Wholesome  Variations  from 
the  Baker's  Loaf 

By  GENEVIEVE 

~^INCE  the  inside  history  of  a  good 
\  baking  powder  has  been  made  public, 
-'  we  know  that  the  home-made  quick 
-•eads  can  be  just  as  wholesome  as  they 
re  palatable.  There  was  a  time  when 
iking  powder  biscuits  were  considered 
ire  guide  stones  to  dyspepsia,  yet  healthy 
laople  went  cheerfully  on  eating  them, 
at  and  cold  and  warmed  over  in  the  oven, 
Ind  their  digestive  systems  prospered 
iiightily. 

There  was  some  ground  for  prejudice, 
mvever,  because  a  lot  of  the  baking 
owders  contained  alum,  and  alum  is  to 
iy  the  least,  decidedly  irritating  to  the 
nings  of  the  stomach ;  but  the  Foods  and 
'rugs  Act  has  put  the  alum  baking 
owders  off  the  market  and  the  best 
^andard  brands  now  are  made  of  nothing 
at  baking  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  with 
jrnstarch  for  a  filler  to  keep  the  powder 
iy.  Since  baking  soda  is  made  from  com- 
lon  salt,  and  cream  of  tartar  is  one  and 
lie  same  thing  as  the  froth  that  collects 
n  the  inside  of  a  barrel  of  grape  wine, 
nd  since  these  two  in  the  moisture  of  the 
ough  and  the  heat  of  the  oven,  give  off 
arbon  dioxide,  exactly  the  same  gas  that 
Javens  the  lump  when  yeast  is  used  in 
laking  bread — and  when  the  explosion  is 
ver  nothing  is  left  in  the  cake  more 
armful  than  an  almost  imperceptible 
uantity  of  Rochelle  salts — there  can  be 
o  very  serious  effects  so  far  as  the  baking 
owder  is  concerned. 

A  hot  biscuit,  highly  shortened,  a  little 
lose  and  heavy,  or  worse  still,  slightly 
nderdone,  under  mastication  does  go  into 


"As  Famous  As  Its  Namesake" 


You  Farmers  have  a  lot  of 
hard  work  in  front  of  you 

Plowing  and  harrowing  and  seeding 
and  milking  and  "doing  chores"  are 
going  to  make  you  a  pretty  tired 
man  when  night  comes  on,  and  then 
you  will  crave  the  "sweet  consola- 
tion" that  a  good  smoke  brings. 
Fill  up  the  old  pipe  with 

SHAMROCK 

PLUG 

Smoking  Tobacco 

and  you  will  enjoy  a  smoke  that  will 
make  you  forget  work  and  tired- 
ness.    Just  try  a  plug  and  see. 

AT  ALL  DEALERS 
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SEPARATORS 

are  by  far  the 
most  economical 


O  EAL    economy    is    never    short- 
sighted.       It      never      confuses 
PRICE  with  VALUE. 


PRICE    is   what 
article 


you    pay    for   an 


VALUE  depends  upon  the  amount 
and  quality  of  service  the  article 
gives  you. 

You  get  by  far  the  greatest  actual 
value  for  your  money  when  you  buy 
a  De  Laval— BECAUSE  a  De  Laval 
will  give  you  much  better  and  longer 
SERVICE  than  any  other  cream 
separator. 


From  the  standpoint  of  its  greater 
durability  alone  the  De  Laval  is  the 
most  economical  cream  separator  to 
buy,  and  when  you  also  take  into 
consideration  its  cleaner  skimming, 
easier  running,  greater  capacity  and 
less  cost  for  repairs,  the  price  of  the 
' '  cheapest ' '  machine  on  the  market  is 
most  exorbitant  compared  with  that 
of  the  De  Laval. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  let  its  FIRST  COST  stand  in 
the  way  either,  because  the  De  Laval 
may  be  purchased  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for 
itself  out  of  its  own  savings. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply   Co.,  Limited 

LARGEST     MANUFACTURERS     OF     DAIRY     SUPPLIES     IN 

CANADA.  Solr  distributors  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  and  Alpha  Gas  Engines.  Manufacturers  of 
Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Catalogues  of  any  of  our  lines  mailed 
upon    request. 


MONTREAL 


PETERBOROUGH 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


50.000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Spare  Time  Money 

Here  is  a  chance  for  live  agents  to  make 
some  real  money — and  do  it  easy. 

Our  Electric  Flashlights  and  Novelties 
will  sell  on  sight.  Everyone  wants  a 
Flash  Lamp  at  our  prices. 

Write  to  us  at  once — we  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  earn  money  quick.  The 
offer  is  so  good  you  will  want  to  get  busy 
right  away. 

Write  for  catalogue 

Canadian  Electric  Novelty  Co. 

9  Adelaide  St.  West  Toronto,  Canada 


such  a  gummy  consistency  as  to  be  more 
or  less  of  a  bullet  proposition  for  ♦.he 
stomach,  but  such  a  product  is  rarely  I 
heard  of  except  from  the  columns  of  the 
almanac.  The  art  of  home  cookery  is 
popular  and  the  results  are  satisfying. 

TEA  BISCUITS. 

There  are  many  good  recipes  for  tea 
biscuits.  The  old-fashioned  sour  milk 
variety  sometimes  had  a  delightfully  soft, 
fluffy  texture,  because  the  acid  of  sour 
milk  has  a  peculiar  faculty  of  softening 
the  gluten  in  flour.  However,  one  cup  of 
very  sour  milk  will  only  neutralize  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  soda,  and  because  the 
sour  milk  to-day  isn't  as  sour  as  it  will  be 
to-morrow,  the  results  were  never  con- 
stant. There  was  likely  to  be  some  soda 
left  over  after  the  acid  was  all  used  in 
making  gas,  and  this  soda  with  moisture, 
in  the  heat  of  the  oven  became  the  same 
thing,  chemically,  as  washing  soda,  which 
isn't  wholesome.  Still  the  quantity  would 
generally  be  too  small  to  cause  much 
trouble.  The  defect  that  did  make  itself 
known  was  a  yellow  color  and  a  bitter 
flavor  and  sometimes  little  brown  spots 
through  the  cakes.  All  of  this  has  just 
one  meaning  for  us  now.  If  we  take  the 
ordinary  recipe  for  baking  powder  bis- 
cuits using  either  baking  powder  or  soda 
and  cream  of  tartar,  and  use  sour  instead 
of  sweet  milk,  we  will  have  no  harmful 
residue  in  the  dough  and  the  acid  in  the 
milk  will  be  free  (not  united  with  an 
alkali)  to  act  on  the  flour  and  give  a  more 
moist,  tender,  fluffy  biscuit. 

And  the  results  depend  not  so  much  on 
the  materials  as  on  how  they  are  handled, 
Take  a  standard  recipe:  2  cups  flour, 
4  level  teaspoons  baking  powder,  %  tea- 
spoon salt,  1  tablespoon  shortening,  milk 
to  make  a  soft  dough.  The  first  thing  is  to 
sift  the  flour  several  times.  This  works  in 
air  to  lighten  the  mixture,  and  once  the 
air  is  in  the  aim  of  the  rest  of  the  manipu- 
lation is  not  to  crush  it  out.  Handling  the 
dough  lightly,  working  in  the  shortening 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  cutting  the 
liquid  through  with  a  knife,  mixing  as 
little  as  possible  on  the  board,  and  rolling 
lightly  are  essential  to  the  making  of 
light,  delicate  biscuits. 

MUFFINS  AND   SCONES. 

Muffins  are  so  quickly  made  that  they 
might  be  used  more  frequently  for  break- 
fast. A  good  standard  recipe  is  Vt  cup 
butter ;  %  cup  sugar,  1  egg,  %  cup  milk, 
2  cups  flour,  3  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
V2  teaspoon  salt.  Mix  and  sift  the  dry 
ingredients,  gradually  add  the  milk,  then 
the  egg  well-beaten  and  the  melted  butter. 
Bake  in  buttered  gem  pans,  or  if  you 
haven't  these,  use  a  little  more  flour  in  the 
mixture  and  drop  in  spoonfuls  on  a 
greased  griddle.  If  iron  pans  are  used, 
they  should  be  heated  before  using.  This 
recipe  makes  thirty  muffins. 

Graham  or  Bran  Muffins  can  be  made  of 
1%  cups  Graham  flour  or  bran,  1  cup 
flour,  Vi  cup  sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup 
milk,  1  egg,  1  tablespoon  melted  butter, 
4  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Or  if  you 
want  to  use  molasses  take  the  same  quan- 
tities of  flour  with  1  cup  sour  milk,  1-3 
cup  molasses,  %  teaspoon  soda  and  1  tea- 
spoon salt.  The  molasses  as  well  as  tl 
milk  contains  an  acid  which  with  the  soda 
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You  will  have  only  yourself  to  blame  if  you  are  "talked 
into"  buying  an  "unsuitable"  or  a  "theoretical"  car. 


The  two  commonest  mistakes  made  in 
buying  an  automobile  are  —  First,  Buy- 
ing a  car  not  suited  to  your  needs. 
Second,  Buying  a  car  that  has  not  pass- 
ed the  theory  stage. 

The  first  mistake — buying  an  "un- 
suitable" car — is  perhaps  made  even 
less  often  than  the  second. 

The  second  mistake — buying  a  "theo- 
retical" car — is  perhaps  the  sadder  mis- 
take of  the  two — because  when  you  have 
made    this    mistake,    you    have    on    your 


hands  some  engineer's  or  designer's  un- 
tried theory,  instead  of  a  tried,  known, 
successful  car.  Study  your  needs  sen- 
sibly, just  as  you  study  your  household 
needs,  and  buy  a  car  you  can  afford  to 
enjoy. 

38,000  happy,  satisfied  Maxwell 
owners  are  driving  38,000  handsome 
streamline  Maxwell  cars  to-day — at  an 
upkeep  cost  that  any  man  of  any  stand- 
ing can  afford,  and  at  an  original  cost 
that  is  simply  a  practical  investment. 

JThe  Maxwell  Company's  Guarantee  of  Service  to  Maxwell  Owners 

No  other  automobile  is  backed  by  a  more  reliable  service  than  that  guaranteed 
every  Maxwell  owner.  Scores  of  Maxwell  dealers  in  every  part  of  this  country  are 
always  ready  to  give  expert  advice — to  make  adjustments  and  to  supply  new 
parts  at  reasonable  prices. 

This  splendid  Maxwell  Dealer's  Service  Organization  is  perfected  and  com- 
pleted by  the  great  Maxwell  Service  Station  in  Windsor,  Ont.  The  main  offices 
and  factories  of  the  Maxwell  Motor  Company  in  Detroit,  U.S.A.,  are  within  com- 
paratively short  distance  of  many  points  in  Canada.  This  in  itself  means  rapid 
delivery  of  replacement  parts  to  Canadian  Maxwell  dealers  and  owners.  Maxwell 
Service  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  Maxwell  owners. 
Order  a  Maxwell  now,  and  when  you  want  it  delivered,  you  will  get  your  car — not 
an  excuse  on  delivery  day. 

The   7Vi%    increase    in    Canadian    duty   will   not   increase  the   price   of   the   Maxwell 

Car  in   Canada. 

Maxwell    Five-Passenger    Touring    Car  $    925 

Maxwell    Roadster  --_-__  900 

Maxwell    Cabriolet  -----_  1,105 

Any   model   equipped   with   electric   self-starter,   $70   extra. 

Write  for  beautiful  1  91  S  Maxwell  Catalogue.     Address,  Department  B.  H. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,    WINDSOR,  ONT. 


Real  Music 

TAUGHT  FREE 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

By  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  School  of 
Music  in  America — Established  1895 


P 


■nTJTJ  j  j  j 


S.-u  can    »«ai  '  TTUu**.    Wit  iku  qu..<uij 

IN  order  to  introduce  our  Home  Study  Music  Course  in  your 
locality,  we  offer  you.  absolutely  free,  96  lessons  for  either 
Piano.  Organ.  Violin,  Guitar.  Mandolin.  Banjo  or  Comet.  After 
rou  hare  learned  to  play  we  are  positive  that  you  will  recom- 
mend the  lessons  of  the  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
for  either  beginners  or  adranced  pupils.  Our  lessons  are  suited 
to  your  needs.  It  matters  not  if  you  do  not  know  one  note 
from  another,  our  lessons  are  so  simple  and  easy  that  any 
person  who  can  read  English  can  learn  to  play.  We  send  out 
lessorm  to  you  weekly,  and  with  our  free  tuition  offer,  your  only 
expense  is  for  postage  and  music  you  use,  which  averages  about 
2  cents  a  day.  Thousands  of  pupils  all  orer  the  world  write— 
"Wish  I  had  known  of  your  wonderful  school  before."  Write 
to-day  for  our  convincing  free  booklet  which  explains  every- 
thing  in    full.     Write   now   to   the 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


610  Lakeside  Bldg. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


£>L  &nbreto'£  College 

TORONTO 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Royal  Military 
College,  and  Business. 

Summer  Term  Commenced  April  13th,  1915 

Re*.  D.  Bruce  Mscdonsld.  M.A..  LL.D..  Headmaster 

Circular  sent  on  application. 


GET — A  "  kNOw-better  "  Business  Education. 
WATCH — Welland  Ship  Canal  Construction. 
SEE — Peach   and  Cherry  Orchards  in  Blossom. 
3-in-l  Springtime   Educational  Advantages  of 

St.  Catharines  Business  College 

New  Term  Begins  Tuesday,  April  6th 


— PORTO -PANAMA   HATS  — 

COOL  as  a  drop  of  dew 

Hand -woven,  soft,  durable,  comfortable.  Good  as  the 
South  American  Panama,  but  cooler,  lighter,  more 
dressy.  Direct  from  maker  to  you  $1.60  postpaid.  Stat* 
size  and  send  money  order.  Money  refunded  if  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Very  stylish  for  Ladies 
this   year, 

MARTIN    LOPEZ    &    CO.. 
P.    O.    Box   148,    H49   San    German,    Porto   Rico. 
Reference:    Bank   de    Economias,    San    German. 


Live  Broilers 


We  are  open  to  receive  shipments  of  live 
spring  broilers  and  live  poultry  of  all 
kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations  when 
ready  to  ship.  Highest  market  prices  paid 
according  to  quality.     Prompt  returns. 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE 

ail     Fish,    Oysters,    Game,    Poultry, 
Eggs    and    Vegetables. 

350  West  Dorchester  St.,    MONTREAL 


20  Packages  High  1  C_ 
Grade  Flower  Seeds.  *  *■**- 
5  Bulbs.  Pine  Tree  Nursery 
Demaquid    Me. 
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makes  a  good  lightening  agent.  Used 
alone  one  cup  of  molasses  contains  enough 
acid  to  neutralize  one  teaspoonful  of  soda. 

The  first  recipe  for  Graham  muffins 
could  be  used  to  make  oatmeal  muffins, 
substituting  one  cup  of  cooked  oatmeal 
for  the  Graham  flour  or  bran.  Or  three- 
fourths  cup  of  cornmeal  could  be  used 
with  one  and  a  half  cups  of  flour,  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients  remaining  the  same. 

Fresh  raspberries  stirred  into  a  plain 
muffin  mixture  make  a  delightful  tea 
cake. 

The  old-fashioned  scones  might  be  used 
more  than  they  are  at  present.  A  good 
recipe  for  Cream  Scones  is  2  cups  flour, 
4  teaspoons  baking  powder,  2  teaspoons 
sugar,  %  teaspoon  salt,  4  tablespoons 
butter,  2  eggs,  1-3  cup  cream.  Mix  and 
sift  together  the  flour,  baking  powder, 
sugar  and  salt.  Rub  in  the  butter  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers ;  add  the  eggs  well 
beaten  and  cream.  Toss  on  a  floured 
board,  pat  and  roll  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Cut  in  squares,  brush 
with  egg  white  and  sprinkle  with  sugar, 
or  leave  them  plain  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 


BROWN  BREAD. 

The  baking  powder  breads  of  this  type 
make  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  home- 
made, yeast  bread  where  the  regular  sup- 
ply comes  from  the  baker.  They  are  whole- 
some and  give  variety.  A  never-failing 
recipe  for  Brown  Bread  is  2%  cups 
Graham  flour,  1  cup  white  flour,  2  cups 
sour  milk,  %  cup  brown  sugar,  2  table- 
spoons molasses,  1  teaspoon  soda,  and  one 
cup  of  raisins  rolled  in  flour  if  you  like 
them.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  the  sour  milk, 
pour  about  half  of  this  over  the  sugar 
and  molasses,  and  beat  in  the  rest  al- 
ternately with  the  flour,  adding  the 
raisins  last.  Put  the  mixture  into  a 
greased  baking  pan  and  let  it  rise  for  half 
an  hour  before  putting  into  the  oven. 

HEALTH  BREAD. 

The  large  quantities  of  bran  and 
Graham  flour  and  molasses  used  in  this 
bread  make  it  especially  valuable  in  cases 
of  intestinal  dyspepsia.  The  following  re- 
cipe might  be  divided  in  half  for  an  ordi- 
nary sized  family:  3  cups  of  bran,  1% 
cups  Graham  flour,  1  cup  white  flour,  % 
cup  molasses,  1  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
%  teaspoon  soda,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  cups 
milk.  Let  rise  in  the  pans  for  one-half 
hour  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

NUT    LOAF. 

This  is  intended  for  a  fancy  tea  bread, 
2  cups  flour,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
1  egg,  xh  cup  brown  sugar,  V2  cup  chopped 
walnuts,  %  cup  chopped  dates,  2  table- 
spoons melted  butter,  2-3  cup  milk.  Let 
rise  in  the  pans  one-half  hour  before 
baking. 


they 


HIGH  BROW,  HIGH  PRICE. 

"Farm   products  cost  more  than 
used  to." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  farmer.  "When  a 
farmer  is  supposed  to  know  the  botanical 
name  of  what  he's  raisin'  an'  the  entomo- 
logical name  of  the  insect  that  eats  it,  an' 
the  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  chemical 
that  will  kill  it,  somebody's  got  to 
pay." — Anderson   (N.C.)   Intelligencer. 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 

NONE-SO-EASY 

MADr;  IN  CANADA 


HAWK  BICYCLES 


An  up-to-date  High  -  Grade 
Bicycle  fitted  with  Roller  Chain, 
Neiv  Departure  Coaster  Brake 
and  Hubs.  Detachable  tires, 
high-grade  equipment,  includ- 
ing Mudguards,  ^ 
Pump  and  Tools  f  **.oU 

Send  for 

FREE  1915  Catalogue, 

70  pages  of  Bicycle  Sundrits  sndlRtfair 
Material.  You  can  buy  yoursuppllej 
from  us  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 


27  Notre  Dame   Street  West 


Montreal 


Vshirt/ 


Trade 


•••••"^  Mark 


When  buying  your  ne 
Working  or  Outing  Shli 
ask  for  The 

DEACOl 

SHIRT 

Fit  and  Quality 
Guaranteed. 

The  Deacon  Shirt  C 

Mark        Belleville.      Ontari 


Those  in  High  Places 

wouldn't  dream  of  wearing  an  ordinary 
Rubber  Collar,  but  they  will  wear 

"CHALLENGE"  COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

"Challenge"  Brand  Goods  have  the  same  dull 
finish  and  comfort  in  wear  as  the  linen  collar 
you  have  always  used.  They  will  not  crack 
or  wilt,  last  surprisingly,  and  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  damp  cloth. 

Specify  "Challenge"  Brand  when  next  buying 
THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA       •      TORONTO 

MADE   IN  CANADA  4062 
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Should 
/Vomen  Homestead? 

,nd  and  Women  United  Means   Pros- 
perity and  Contentment 

By  ISABEL  BEATON  GRAHAM 

The  writer  of  this  article  went  to  live  on  a 
■airie  farm  when  the  country  was  new,  and 
ong  with  the  usual  problem  of  pioneering  and 
aring  a  family  she  lias  found  time  to  be  "a 
irt  of  all  that  she  has  met"  in  the  social  and 
ideational  development  of  the  country.  Twen- 
.  years  experience  of  western  farm  life  has 
invinoei  her  that  more  Canadian  and  British- 
mi  women  might  well  be  engaged  in  agricul- 
ire  on  their  own  account,  with,  profit  to  them- 
hes  and  the  country  in  general.  Her  views 
■e  expressed  in  a  direct  and  attractive  style, 
id  the  article  should  appeal  to  every  reader. 

— Editor 


[N  the  Canadian  public  mind  there  is  a 
prevalent  belief  that  women,  as  a  class, 
are  eligible  to  make  entry  for,  and 
lomestead"  Dominion  Government  farm 
inds  upon  the  same  terms  as  men. 
;  This  fallacy  is  partly  due,  doubtless,  to 
le  fact  that  in  the  United  States  West, 
omen  have  exactly  the  same  homestead 
ights  as  men,  and  perhaps  also  due  to  the 
ict  that  the  Canadian  law  admits  one 
ass  of  woman  to  the  homestead  privilege, 
hat  class  includes  widows,  mothers  of 
linor  children,  and  excludes  every  other 
lass.  Widows  whose  children  are  not 
linors,  and  widows  without  children,  or 
hose  children  are  dead  have  not  the 
omestead  right;  neither  has  any  mere 
larried  woman  or  ordinary  spinster  that 
iight. 

i  Why  the  makers  of  Canadian  law  should 
}ave  winnowed  widows,  with  minor  chil- 
!ren,  from  the  general  crop  of  woman- 
food,  and  promoted  them  to  the  homestead 
ight  is  hard  to  guess.  She  is  the  woman 
f  all  others  most  handicapped  and  there- 
ore  less  liable  to  succeed.  She  is  as  likely 
o  be  absorbed  in  marriage  as  the  spinster, 
ven  more  so. 

Yet  there  she  is  with  the  homestead 
ight. 

In  the  scuffle  for  gain  among  men,  it  is 
dd  that  they  have  not  seen  how  unfair 
he  present  homestead  law  is  for  men 
hemselves.  Take  a  positive  illustration, 
lere  are  two  farmers,  neighbors.  One 
as  a  family  of  sons,  eleven  by  actual 
ount  (and  three  daughters).  The  other 
as  a  family  of  five  daughters,  and  no 
ons. 

In  effect,  the  Dominion  Government 
omes  to  the  man  having  the  sons  and 
ives  him  a  separate  legacy  of  one-quar- 
er  section  or  160  acres  of  land  for  each 
rid  every  son,  plus  a  second  quarter  sec- 
ion  each,  of  pre-emption  land,  making 
ne-half  section  or  320  acres  to  each  son, 
md  a  total  of  six  square  miles  or  3,840 
teres  of  land  including  the  father's  own 
riginal  half-section. 

This  to  one  family. 

His  neighbor,  having  the  family  of 
laughters,  gets  not  one  acre  of  dower  for 
my  of  them,  and  is  hustled  to  rear, 
educate  and  dower  all  five,  from  his  one 
md  only  half-section.  The  accident  of 
ex  enriches  one  family  and  impoverishes 
hat  of  the  other.  Is  that  a  square  deal 
omen? 


Every  Horse  Owner 

Can  Afford  This  New  Clipper 

Price  Only  $8.75 

The  New  Stewart  Inclosed  Gear  Clipper  meets  the  demand  for 
a  very  high-grade  clipper  at  a  nominal  price.  It  is  the  latest 
model,  new  type,  easy-running  flexible  shaft,  6%  ft.  long. 

Has  new  style  rigid  base;  tubular  upright.  All  gears  are  cut 
from  solid  metal  and  are  inclosed  in  a  dust-proof  metal  box. 
They  run  constantly  in  a  bath  of  oil,  which  reduces  friction  to 
a  minimum.     All  wearing  parts  are  hardened  tool  steel. 

It  runs  easy  and  cuts  with  the  greatest  speed.  Is  very  com- 
pact; can  be  carried  around  conveniently.  By  all  odds  a  superior 
machine  in  construction,  material  and  action. 

Complete  with  one  set  of  Stewart  one-nut  tension  knives.  Weight 
each  boxed  36  lbs.,  for  $8.75. 

We  also  have  Stewart's  1902 
Clipping  Machine  at  $15.00. 

Tisdale  Iron  Stable  Fittings  Co.,  Ltd.,  foVoNiT  ™*f 


New  Stewart  Inclosed 
Gear  Clipper 


BLUE    ORPINGTON    COCKEREL 

Bred    by    H.    Corrie. 

1st  prize,   DAIRY    SHOW,   1914. 


If  requiring  some  of 

ENGLAND'S 

best  BLUE,  BLACK,  BUFF  or  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS  or  CAYUGA  DUCKS,  write 
stating  full  requirements 

As  I  Breed  Them  at  My  Farm. 

Special  facilities  for  exportation.  Also  breeder 
of  pedigree 

JERSEY   CATTLE   and   BERKSHIRE    PIGS 

Harold  Corrie 

Quobleigh,  Eastleigfa,  Hants,  ENGLAND 

Cables :— Corrie,  Pair  Oak,  England. 
"When  writing  please  mention  this  Magazine" 


Here  is  the  Only 

DOUBLE-ACTION 

CUTAWAY 

DISC  HARROW 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

With  this  Harrow  tie  Farmer  does  not  have  to  run  in  the  half  lap.  It 
runs  true  in  the  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  of  the  land  true,  does 
three  times  as  much  work  as  other  cultivators  and  with  less  draft.  It  is  a 
plough  and  harrow  combined,  and  as  the  discs  are  adjustable,  they  can  be 
set  to  move  soil  any  distance  from  one  inch  to  one  foot.  It  does  not  just  scratch  the  soil,  but  it  DOES  thoroughly 
L'LIYFIUZE  and  "\ERATE  the  land.  It  will  cut  and  reduce  to  plant  food  the  toughest  stubble  without  the  aid  of  a 
plow  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  average  horses  will  shift  18,000  tons  of  earth  a  day.  The  condition  in  which  the  land  is 
left,  all  ready  for  seeding,  means  a  large  increase  in  crops.  For  information,  write  to  any  Agricultural  College  or  Experi- 
mental   Farm    in    Canada.  ._       ,  ,  ^         j  .,.,. 

Write  direct  to  the  Manufacturers  for  free  booklet  and   special   direct  to  farmer  price. 


A.  BELANGER,  Limited, 


ESTABLISHED 
SINCE  1867 


Montmagny,  Que. 
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F  A  R  M  E  R  '  S    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


WHY    NOT? 

It  will  increase  the  value  of  your 
own  farm  and  help  your  community 

INFLUENCE  works  two  ways  :  for  good  or  bad. 
Whatever  influences  for  good  in  the  commun- 
ity is  a  benefit  to  the  individual,  and  the 
good  influence  of  one  individual  is  a  benefit  to  the 
community. 

Slothful  or  indifferent  farmers  around  you  are  not 
an  advantage,  but  a  live,  active  farmer,  maintaining 
a  prosperous  farm,  using  modern  machinery  and 
up-to-date  methods,  enhances  the  value  of  your 
own  farm  and  raises  the  status  of  the  community. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine  has  an  influence  for  good. 
It  is  a  strong  advocate  of  better  farming,  better  farm 
conditions  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
fession of  Farming. 

Why  not  help  your  neighbors  by  recommending 
the  Farmer's  Magazine  to  them  ?  The  practical 
ideas  they  will  receive,  the  helpful  suggestions 
and  the  inspiration  will  make  them  better  neigh- 
bors, more  intelligent  farmers  and  your  community 
will  feel  the  benefit.  Success  begets  success.  Boost 
the  prosperity  of  your  community.  Help  your 
neighbors.     Get  them  started  in  the  right  direction. 

Here  is  a  coupon  for  your  neighbor  to  fill  in  on  your 
recommendation,  or  perhaps  you  will  want  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  subscription.  Why  not  get  two 
or  three  of  your  neighbors  to  subscribe?  Send 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  or 
fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  them  a 
free  sample  copy. 

Fill  in  this    Coupon.      It  means  prosperity  to  you  and    better 
farming  conditions  in  your  community. 

Please  send  a  sample    copy  of  the   Farmer's  Magazine  to  the    following,  without 
obligation  : 


NAME 
NAME 
NAME 
NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
ADDRESS 
ADDRESS 
ADDRESS. 


The  MacLean   Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENl  E  TORONTO,  CANADA 


The      equal  -  to  -  any  -  emergency  -  oy 
promptly  adjusts  the  injustice  by  man 
ing  off  the  dowerless,  landless  maids 
the    well-dowered    sons.     Fools    rush 
where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

That  means  commercial  marriage. 

Is  it  a  square  deal  to  oblige  a  maid 
marry  a  man  for  his  money? 

How  is  such  a  marriage  likely  to  tu 
out?  How  does  it  deserve  to  turn  ou 
How  will  it  affect  posterity? 

Is  the  best  done  for  a  maid  when  she 
forced  to  make  an  equation  of  world 
goods  -j-  man  =  marriage? 

Sometimes  he  offers  her  worldly  goo 
and  love.  Sometimes  she  only  thinks 
does.  And  again  both  may  be  victims 
her  dowerlessness  and  need  of  a  horr 
Thus  does  man's  injustice  to  woman, 
barring  her  economic  independence  rea 
upon,  and  punish  himself  as  it  undoubt*] 
ly  should,  since  he  is  directly  responsib 
She  too  is  punished  but  that  does  r, 
help  him. 

GIRLS   LEAVE  THE  FARM 

And  still  again,  spirited  maids  w 
cannot  secure  economic  independence 
the  farm,  leave  the  farm,  and  flood  t 
labor  markets  of  towns  and  cities,  thus  < 
priving  those  whose  homes  are  there, 
the  work  which  we  may  justly  say  belon 
to  them,  so  that  those  bright,  brave  spir 
who  belong  to  the  farm  and  are  so  son 
needed  there,  are  lost  to  it,  and  the 
weaker  city  sister  is  crushed  to  the  w 
or  to  the  gutter. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole.  Young  men  lac 
ing  the  congenial  association  of  th< 
kindred  spirits,  follow  them  to  the  c 
and  the  land  is  doubly  robbed.  It  is  i 
meant  that  all  those  young  people  are  1< 
to  the  state  because  of  this  exodus  fr< 
farm  to  city,  but  they  are  lost  to  the  la 
where  they  are  so  needed  (and  they  i 
lost  whose  places  these  take  and  the  st: 
foots  the  bill,  though  too  stupid  to  kn 
it)  for  unquestionably  the  great  cry 
over  the  American  continent  is  "Get  ba 
to  the  land." 

Congestion  of  population  in  towns  a 
cities  is  working  great  hardship  in  be 
town  and  country.  It  is  responsible  in 
great  degree  for  the  high  cost  of  livii 
We  are  not  producing  on  the  farms  t 
foodstuffs  we  actually  consume  within  o 
own  borders.  We  have  too  few  produc< 
for  the  consumers.    Increase  producer; 

There  are  figures  to  show  that  in 
single  year  the  city  of  Winnipeg  brouj 
in  from  points  outside  Western  Canai 
75  carloads  of  eggs  (13,000,000),  3,00 
000  pounds  of  butter,  1,500,000  pounds 
poultry,  48  carloads  of  strawberries,  4 
cars  of  tomatoes,  and  great  quantities 
other  small  fruits.  In  one  year  we  fi 
that  over  $1,000,000  of  milk  and  crei 
was  brought  in  from  Minneapolis  ale 
to  Winnipeg  and  thousands  of  carcas 
of  mutton  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
pounds  of  cured  ham  and  pork.  Vej 
tables  also  came  in,  in  astonishing  qu; 
tities. 

All  of  these  imports,  totaling  millic 
of  dollars  annually  could  be  and  shoi 
be  grown  upon  our  own  prairies,  and  the 
millions  of  money  kept  at  home,  enrichi 
our  own  farmers,  giving  life  and  hope  a 
happiness  to  now  desolate  lives.  Th< 
foodstuffs,  home-grown,  would  bless  be 
producer  and  consumer. 
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Why  are  all  these  foodstuffs  not  home- 
own?  Plainly  because  we  have  not  got 
omen  to  do  it.  We  have  not  got  women 
cause  the  Canadian  law  will  not  give 
nd  to  women  free,  as  men  get  it.  How 
.1  woman  compete  with  man  in  a  busi- 
ss,  and  succeed  when  he  gets  his  plant 
ee  off  the  Government  and  she  has  to 
iy  for  hers? 

We  put  up  a  tariff  wall  to  prevent  our 
rmers  sending  money  out  of  the  country 

bring  in  foreign  machinery  and  other 
iods.  If  it  is  good  and  right  to  make  and 
;e  our  own  machinery  why  not  also  our 
odstuffs? 

In  Canada  and  across  the  water  in  the 
other  Land,  thousands  of  women, 
rong,  clean,  virile,  ambitious  look 
ich   longing   eyes    to    the   waste    lands 

our  prosperous  colony.  Fain  would 
ey  come  to  make  it  still  more  prosper- 
is,  more  productive,  more  habitable,  but 
ey  cannot  come  to  the  farms — they  can- 
it  buy  the  land.  Their  brothers  get  it 
ee.  Why  should  the  sisters  be  compelled 
buy.  Here  is  the  land,  and  hundreds  of 
ousands  of  homesteads,  lying  idle, 
laste,  unclaimed,  uncultivated.  There  are 
e  women,  our  own  British  stock,  but  we 
ill  not  give  the  land  to  them,  though  they 
)uld  help  us  as  no  other  nationality 
!uld  to  develop  and  Canadianize  Canada. 
Curiously  enough  instead  of  her,  we  wel- 
me  the  foreigner  (and  the  foreign 
Idower  with  little  children)  we  give  him 
ee  land.  We  subsidize  steamships  and 
ilways  and  agencies  on  his  behalf — the 
reigner,  uncouth,  untaught — we  tax 
irselves  to  build  him  jails  and  police  con- 
ol  and  missionaries ;  we  lower  our  social 
id  religious  standards  to  meet  his  need. 
e  outdo  the  scriptural  maxim,  we  love 
m  better  than  ourselves,  that  is  to  say, 
•tter  than  our  women. 

LAND  AND  WOMEN 

Here  is  the  vacant  land,  there  and  here 
e  unoccupied  women.  Land  and  women 
lited  means  prosperity,  contentment, 
ind  and  women  separated  means  desola- 
)n,  want,  distrust,  resentment.  What 
asonable  objection  can  be  urged  against 
•anting  the  homestead  right  to  women  of 
ritish  birth?  Not  one. 
The  universe  is  appalled  by  the  unrest, 
e  unsettlement,  the  "disgruntlement  of 
omen."  Men  will  not  look  into  the  cause. 
his  must  be  conceded,  cause  precedes 
feet.  Man  looks  at  the  effect  and  com- 
jains. 

|  Man  must  look  at  the  cause  and  remedy 
There  is  a  cause.  It  is  that  woman's 
onomic  independence  has  not  been  al- 
wed  to  keep  pace  with  her  mental  de- 
:lopment.  Woman,  as  a  class,  no  longer 
nsiders  husband-hunting  a  reputable 
eans  of  livelihood.  And  man? — likes  the 
ase,  but  eludes  the  trap. 
Getting  back  to  the  Canadian  home- 
ead  law  as  applied  to  women,  it  appears 
at  once  upon  a  time  as  nearly  as  can  be 
scovered,  there  was  an  Act  passed  in  the 
par  1875,  granting  a  certain  measure  of 
mestead  privilege  to  women.  Up  to  that 
ite  men  could  homestead  three-quarter 
ctions  of  land.  One  of  these  three  was  a 
ree-claim,"  the  "duties"  upon  which  were 
at  he  plant  500  trees,  and  have  them 
owing  at  the  end  of  three  years.  This 
ee  planting  and  growing,  constituted  the 
uties"    upon    that    one-quarter    after 
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Ford  Touring  Car 
Price  $590 

Your  neighbor  drives  a  Ford — why  don't 
you?  We  are  selling  more  Fords  in  Canada 
this  year  than  ever  before — because  Cana- 
dians demand  the  best  in  motor  car  service 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  "  Made  in 
Canada"  Ford  is  a  necessity — not  a  luxury. 

Runabout  $540;  Town  Car  price  ou  application.  All  Ford 
cars  are  fully  equipped,  including  electric  headlights.  No 
cars  sold  unequipped.  Buyers  of  Ford  cars  will  share  in  our 
profits  if  we  sell  30,000  cars  between  August  1,  1914  and 
August  1,  1915.  Write  Ford  Factory,  Ford,  Ontario,  for 
catalogue  H. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


SEEDS 

RENNIE'S  ALWAYS  GROW- 
THE  FINEST  IN  THE  LAND. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Sold  by  best  dealers. 

Wm.  RENNIE  Co.  Limited 

ADELAIDE  and  JARVIS  STS.,  TORONTO,  ONT.  " 
Also  at  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 
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Deering  Haying  Machines 


ALTHOUGH  the  weather  and  the  hay  crop  are 
beyond  your  control,  your  success  at  haying 
time  in  getting  the  crop  safely  into  barn  or  stack 
depends  largely  on  methods  and  machines. 

Many  years  of  trying  out  in  many  fields  have  proved 
that  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  make  your  choice  from 
the  Deering  line  of  haying  tools—  mowers,  rakes,  ted- 
ders, side  delivery  rakes,  windrow  hay  loaders,  etc. 

Deering  having  tools  are  carried  in  stock  or  sold  by 
I  H  C  local  agents  who  can  take  care  of 
y  u  quickly  in  case  of  accident.  It  is 
their  business  to  see  that  you  are  satis- 
tied  with  the  Deering  haying  machines 
and  tools  you  buy  from  them. 

Write  to  the  nearest  branch  house  for 
the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  handling 
Deering  haying  tools,  and  we  will  also 
send  you  catalogues  on  the  machines  in 
which  you  are  interested. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

BRANCH  HOUSES 
At  Brandon.  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Letfibridge,  London,  Montr??.!, 
N.  Battlciord,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Rcgina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorktoa 


Just  dip  in  the  brush 
and  apply  ftf 

JAMIESON'S  PURE  PREPARED  PAINTS 
AND  VARNISHES  give  value  with  every 
clip— ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE.  Perma- 
nent satisfaction  because  the  quality  of  Jamieson's 
paints  gives  long  service.  They  protect,  preserve 
and  beautify.  Backed  by  an  experience  of  half  a 
century   in   paint  production. 

There  is  Economy  in  the  use  of 

Jamieson's   Paints 

Order  from  your  dealer — or  write  us  for  color 
schemes  for  your  spring  painting. 

R.  C.  JAMIESON   &  CO.,  LIMITED 

Montreal  Established  1858  Vancouver 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Doda  &  Company,  Limited 


which  he  could  get  a  deed  or  "patent"  f 
that.  (The  other  two  quarters  requin 
other  specific  duties  upon  them 
course) .  He  might  plant  the  trees  the  d; 
before  he  applied  for  a  deed',  at  the  e 
piration  of  the  three  years  (and  doubtle 
often  did)  in  which  case  some  of  the 
were  growing.  But  having  two  oth' 
quarter  sections  or  320  acres  from  whi 
there  was  a  chance  of  deriving  a  reven 
from  crops,  while  there  could  not  be 
cent  in  the  trees  for  years,  if  ever,  it  go 
without  saying  that  tree-planting  did  n 
flourish.    In  short  it  was  a  failure. 

But  in  case  a  man  had  a  woman  re] 
tive,  he  might  if  he  chose  give  over  1 
tree-claim  to  her,  in  which  case  she  mu 
perform  the  tree-planting  "duties."  Wh 
he  tried,  and  failed  at,  and  did  not  wai 
was  offered  to  his  woman  relative.  T 
Dominion  Government  did  not  give  tl 
tree-claim  direct  to  a  woman.  She  coi 
only  get  it  if  her  male  relative  did  r 
want  it,  and  she  had  to  take  his  selectic 

Perhaps  this  is  where  the  suffragif 
find  their  chivalry  of  the  law. 

However,  it  so  happened  at  that  eai 
period  of  Western  history,  that  w 
Indians  were  more  plentiful  in  the  la 
than  trees,  and  these  Indians  then  wc 
war-paint  and  feathers  and  tomahaw; 
in  1875,  and  were  not  favorably  dispos 
toward  the  whites,  unless  we  except  tl 
portion  of  our  anatomy  commonly  des 
nated  "scalplocks."  (It  wasn't  long  af 
the  Minnesota  massacre  and  also  a  risi 
in  the  Canadian  West) . 

CHIVALRY  OF  THE  LAW 

To  increase  the  difficulties  of  tree-pla 
ing,  ox-teams,  or  the  pioneer  lady's  o 
fair  feet,  were  at  that  date  the  only  me; 
of  transportation,  neither  of  which  co 
hope  to  compete  with  the  expert  agility 
the  Redman.  Figure  to  yourself  then, 
situation.  The  lady  bearing  shovel 
axe  upon  her  own  shrinking  shoulder, 
borrowing  an  ox-team,  hieing  herself 
to  a  bluff  twenty  or  thirty  miles  dist 
(tree-claims  were  not  located  in  treed  < 
tricts),  wrestling  with  500  trees,  and 
the  while  the  Redman's  tomahawk  w; 
ing,  watching — and  the  super-sensit 
shudder  at  the  suspended  sword 
Damocles.  Then  when,  if  ever,  she  re; 
got  the  trees  planted,  they  furnisljd 
neither  food  nor  raiment,  they  were 
saleable — and,  she  had  still  her  living 
get.    How? 

Under  the  circumstances  tree-pla-it 
languished  both  by  men  and  women. 
Government  at  the  close  of  two  or  thje 
years,  went,  looked  over  the  ground  st- 
ation— and — "guessed  women  as  ho  I 
steaders  weren't  a  success" — and  the'd 
"just  wipe  that  woman  homestead  lawff 
the  statute  books,"  which  they  promi(y 
did,  upon  the  evidence  submitted  ;howl  t. 
the  Government  did  not  disqualify  man  s 
a  homesteader,  though  he  too  failed  in  e 
tree-planting,  so  that  the  ways  of  Gove  i- 
ments  also  "are  past  finding  out." 

Within  the  last  few  years,  since  e 
Boer  War,  the  Dominion  Governmt 
made  a  grant  of  a  half-section  of  lam  c 
every  Canadian  volunteer,  who  weni  o 
South  Africa.  These  grants  were  ca  d 
South  African  Warrants,  and  were  3- 
gotiable.  A  soldier  could  sell  his  wan  i1 
to  anyone — to  a  woman.     Many  woi  n 
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PHEASANT   EGGS 

Place  your  order  for  eggs  now — from  the 
pheasantries  of  the  well-known  Blooming 
Orove  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  Pike  Co., 
Pa.  We  have  raised  thousands  of  pheas- 
ants yearly  for  the  past  eight  years  and 
carry  only  the  best  stock  of  hardy,  strong- 
flying  English  ring-necked  birds.  Our.  eggs 
are  carefully  selected  and  packed.  Price 
$3.00  per  clutch  of  15,  or  $18.00  per  100. 

BLOOMING  GROVE  CLUB 

220  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


NATURE'S  WAY 

Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brooder 
Hatchers.  Philo  System. 
This  is  the  system  where 
$1,500  was  made  in  10  months 
with  60  chickens  off  a  city 
back  yard.  SO-egg  machine, 
one  gallon  of  oil  will  run  it 
from  4  to  5  weeks.  Thou- 
sands of  these  machines  are 
in  use  and  'giving  satisfac- 
tion. 

rite  for  1915  Catalogue  containing  full  particulars. 

COLLINS  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

7  Symington  Avenue  -  -  Toronto.  Canada 


UOEMAKER'S      POULTRY 

BOOK  ON  *     ^^  *****   "^  » 

and  Almanac  for  1915  has  over  200  pages  with 
many  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells 
all  about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  dis- 
eases and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
f    pedia    of    chickendom.      You    need    it.    Only    15c. 

C.C.SHOEMAKER.Boxll26.Freeport.Ill. 


Stop  Poultry  Diseases 


Keep  the  henhouse  thoroughly  disinfected- 
whitewashed.     Easily— at  very  little  cost  wit! 

BROWN'S  sp^I?s 

Best  lor  a  thousand  other  purposes.     300,000  in 
use.  .40  styles  and  sizes.     Write  at  once  for  our 

Free  Spraying  Guide. 
E.C.BR0WHCQ..  858  Maple  St..  ROCHESTER.  H.T.  j 


DIRK'S  RED  MITE  KILLER 

One  application  KILLS  all  Mites  and 
prevents  their  reappearance  during  the 
season.  Keeps  fowls  free  from  body 
lice.  Makes  scaly  legs  bright  and  clean. 
Keeps  lard,  pastry  and  sweets  free  from 
ants.  Bedbugs  will  give  no  trouble 
where  used.  Write  to-day  for  special 
trial   price.     Booklet  free. 

Marshall  &  Marshall,   Niagara  Falls,   Ont. 
Distributors    for   Canada. 


ARMERS— ATTENTION! 

)R  SALE— The  Formula  for  the  best  preparation  you  ever 
ed,  for  killing  the  Colorado  Beetle  or  common  Potato  Bug 
nt  or  hard) ;  without  injuring  the  plant.  Can  be  used  with 
<ne  lueceas  on  berry  bushes  and  for  the  Turnip  Fly.  Is  alsc 
valuable  fertilizer,  gives  you  a  better  yield  and  prevents 
?  iv?-  Mad*  aQd  sold  over  my  own  counter,  the  first  year, 
I  lbs.,  the  &th  year  over  5  tons.  Is  easy  to  make  and  easily 
'Plied.  This  is  no  fake,  but  a  genuine  offer.  For  full 
mculars,  apply  to  "Druggist,"  550  Concession  St.,  Hamilton, 
it, 


EGGS 


FOR  HATCHING  HIGH- 
CLASS  STRAIN 


All  the  standard  breeds  of   Chickens,    Ducks,   Geese   and 

Turkeys.     My  tees  have  won  a  reputation  for  reliability. 

Write  to-day   for  free  Catalogue  about    breeds 

and  poultry  supplies. 

jjl.  RUTHERFORD,    c^STe!?,.  o.t. 
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bought  them  and  did  the  "duties"  and  got 
their  deeds  or  "patents."  The  Government 
was  willing  that  a  woman  should  home- 
stead on  a  soldier's  warrant  after  she  paid 
his  price  for  the  land. 

Then  S.A.  warrants  required  exactly 
the  same  statutory  duties  as  the  regular 
homestead  regulations  for  men. 

Without  the  price  to  relieve  some 
soldier's  urgency  or  inefficiency,  she  could 
not  qualify  to  homestead.  The  price,  con- 
stitutes woman's  eligibility.  Man,  law- 
maker-to-himself,  also  judge  and  jury, 
exempts  himself  from  any  restriction. 


Breaking  Up  a  Set- 
ting Hen 

Some  Reasons  for  Her    Broodiness  and 
Some  Ways  to  Overcome  it  Easily 

By   MILES    STANLEY 

EVERY  time  a  hen  sets  and  raises 
a  good  hatch  of  chicks,  she  loses 
about  fifteen  cents'  worth  of  time, 
which  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  value 
of  the  chicks,  but  every  time  she  sets  and 
doesn't  raise  chicks,  she  loses  about  ten 
cents'  worth  of  time  before  she  begins 
to  lay  again.  Still,  she  has  a  perfect  right 
to  want  to  set.  Nature  demands  rest 
periods  in  egg-laying,  and  these  are  mani- 
fested in  broodiness  and  molting. 

The  function  of  reproduction  is  only 
one  of  many  physiological  activities  con- 
stantly carried  on  by  a  vigorous  fowl,  but 
at  certain  periods  nature  undoubtedly 
concentrates  these  activities  in  the  for- 
mation of  egg  cells,  of  which  many  hun- 
dreds are  sometimes  formed  in  a  healthy 
pullet  or  hen.  These  egg  cells  are  form- 
ed in  a  series  of  clusters.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, at  the  end  of  the  development  of 
each  cluster  of  egg-cells,  a  fowl  is  in- 
clined to  become  more  or  less  broody,  but 
this  tendency  is  overcome,  when  fowls  are 
healthy  and  in  vigorous  condition.  When 
real  broodiness  sets  in,  it  means  that  the 
succeeding  cluster  of  eggs  must  remain 
dormant  for  two  or  three  months,  if  the 
fowl  is  permitted  to  set  and  hatch  and 
rear  chicks,  for  not  until  she  has  reared 
her  brood  will  she  begin  to  nourish  her- 
self to  the  degree  that  is  necessary  for 
the  further  development  of  eggs  from  the 
remaining  clusters  of  egg  cells. 

If  she  is  not  required  for  hatching  pur- 
poses, then  the  poultry  keeper  will  inter- 
rupt the  broodiness  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  the  question  of  the  most  humane  me- 
thod is  of  considerable  economic  import- 
ance    To  douse  broody  hens  with  water, 
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The   cockerels   can    be   fattened    and    marketed 
to   advantage   after   the    breeding   season. 


WOMEN ! 


Why    pay    2c.    per    cake    duty    on 

American     made      Naptha     Soaps 

when    you   can   buy 

"  Richards"  Quick-Naptha 

(MADE-IN-CANADA) 

for  5c.  Equal  weight  &  quality. 

Soapmakers     for     50     years, 

Should  you  be  unable  to  get  Richards' 
Quick-Naptha  soap  from  your  grocer 
send  two  2c  stamps  (4c)  for  full-sized 
cake,  which  we  will  send  to  you  free  by 
Parcels  Post.  Kindly  mention  your 
grocer's   name   when   writing. 

RICHARDS   PURE  SOAP   CO.,  LIMITED 

Established   1860.  Woodstock,  Ontario 


MAKE 


If   you    are   maHng   la 

than     $50     a    week     youi 

should    write    us    to-day. 

We  can  help  you  to  wealth  and  independence  by  our  plan;  you 

can  work  when  you  please,  where  you  please,  always  have  money 

and  the  means  of  making  plenty  more  of  it. 

JUST  LISTEN  TO  THIS.  One  man  started  from  San 
Francisco  and  traveled  to  New  York.  He  stayed  at  the  best 
hotels,  lived  like  a  lord  wherever  he  went  and  cleaned  up  more 
than  $10.00  every  day  he  was  out.  Another  man  worked  the  fairs  and 
summer  resorts,  and  when  there  was  nothing  special  to  do,  just 
started  out  on  any  street  he  happened  to  select,  got  busy  and 
took  in  $8.00  a  day  for  month  after  month.  This  interests  you, 
don't  itf 

MY  PROPOSITION 

Is  a  WONDERFUL,  NEW  CAMERA  with  which  you  can 
take  and  instantaneously  develop  pictures  on  paper  Post  Cards 
and  Tintypes.  Every  picture  is  developed  without  the  use  of  films 
or  negatives,  and  is  ready  almost  instantly  to  deliver  to  your 
customer.  THIS  REMARKABLE  INVENTION  takes  100 
pictures  an  hour  and  gives  you  a  profit  from  500  to  1500  per  cent, 
Everybody  wants  pictures  and  each  sale  you  make  advertises 
your  business  and  makes  more  sales  for  you.  Simple  instruc- 
tions accompany  each  outfit,  and  you  can  begin  to  make  money 
the  same  day  the  outfit  reaches  you. 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

So  much  confidence  have  we  in  our  proposition  that  we  will 
send  this  complete  outfit,  consisting  of  Camera,  Tripod,  prepared 
developer,  and  materials  for  making  150  pictures  upon  receipt  of 
a  very  small  deposit.  The  supplies  for  making  150  pictures  are 
FREE  WITH  THE  OUTFIT.  Just  think  of  the  profit- 
able returns  for  you  in  selling  these  pictures  at  10  to  IS  cent* 
apiece.  The  profits  are  so  big  in  this  business  that  every  day 
you  put  off  sending  for  this  outfit  means  just  so  much  money 
out  of  your  pocket. 

If  you  are  making  less  than  $50  a  week  do  not  delay  a  minute 
but  write  us  to-day  for  our  Free  Catalog,   and  full  Particulars. 

J.  B.  Ferris.  Mgr..  70  Lombard  St..  Dept.  406,  Toronto 


Make  a  Corner  Cosy 


Collect  the  Cushion 
Cover  Coupons  with 
every  Cfjtclet  Package. 

14-L 
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Underwear 


All  Penmans  Products  are  Made-in-Canada 


r 1 

I  IT  IS  JUST  AS  HANDY  AS  AN  | 


ELECTRIC  IRON 


The  "IDEAL"  Self-Heating  Sad 
Iron  uses  gasoline  in  very  small 
quantities,  a  spoonful  an  hour,  and 
does  four  or  five  hours'  heavy,  steady 
ironing  at  one  filling.  It  is  per- 
fectly safe — may  be  used  indoors  or 
out — so  simply  made  that  it  cannot 
get   out    of   order — and  it  is    indestructible    from    ordinary    wear. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  these  irons  in  constant  and  satisfactory  use  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Send  us  your  name  on  a  post  card  and  we  will  give  you  the 
name  of  the  nearest  Hardware  Dealer  who  will  show  you  the  "IDEAL"  Sad  Iron, 
and  explain  its  operation. 


I 
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IDEAL"  SELF-HEATING 


I 
I 

I 

I 
I 
I 

I 
I 

■  TAYLOR-FORBES  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

GUELPH,  CANADA 
I - I 


to  keep  them  without  food  or  water,  o 
to  inflict  any  other  form  of  punishrm a 
little  short  of  absolute  cruelty  to  animal.- 
Besides   such  practices  simply  result  ii 
checking  the  formation  of  egg-cells 
preventing  the  production  of  eggs. 

A  coop  with  a  slatted  bottom  raised 
about  six  inches  from  the  ground  is  wel 
adapted  for  breaking  up  broodiness.  Th« 
hens  are  unable  to  set  comfortably  it 
such  a  coop,  and  the  sensation  of  air  cur 
rents  under  them  instead  of  eggs  has  i 
disconcerting  effect.  To  put  a  brood 
hen  in  a  small  crate  or  wire  exhibitioi 
pen  with  a  slated  bottom,  and  place  thb 
in  the  run  with  the  other  birds,  feeding 
her  rather  sparingly  at  first  and  no 
until  some  time  after  the  others  hav> 
been  fed,  will  overcome  the  desire  to  set 
As  soon  as  the  poultry  keeper  is  certaii 
that  the  hen  will  not  take  to  her  nes 
again,  she  should  be  fed  liberally  for  th 
purpose  of  restoring  her  to  prime  physi 
ological  condition  as  soon  as  possible 
Apart  from  the  strictly  functional  phas 
of  reproduction,  egg-laying  is  virtual"! 
the  result  of  excess  stimulation,  or  th 
surplus  energy  provided  by  the  digestio 
and  assimilation  of  food. 

Another  simple  and  effective  method  o 

breaking    up    broodiness    among    larg 

flocks  is  to  wire    off    temporarily   wit 

poultry  netting,  one  end    of    the    hous 

especially   for   the  broodies.     This  pai 

should   have   all    nests    removed,   and 

should  be  the  part  which  gets  the  max 

mum  of  sunshine.     Keep  plenty  of  fres 

water  and  green  feed  in  the  pen  and  er 

courage  exercise  by  feeding  grain  in  th 

litter.     In  warm  weather  the  same  r< 

suits  may  be  accomplished  by  letting  th 

broody  hens  have  to  themselves  a  sma 

part  of  a  wired-off  outside  yard  in  gras 

with  a  shelter  provided  for  storms  an 

nights.      The  more  persistent  cases  at 

put  in  a  pen  on  the  south  side  of  a  sma 

barn  with  a  cockerel.     These  methods  ( 

breaking  up  broody  hens  are  simple,  hi 

mane  and  highly  satisfactory. 

Poult  ri/  raisers  and  others  will  confer  a  fa 
or  on  readers  if  they  will  send  in  to  The  Fan 
er's  Magazine  their  experiences  along  any 
the  lines  that  bother  them.  These  vtill  be  r 
vised  as  need  be,  and  published  and  paid  for  i 
usual  rates.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  pape 
and  s>ign  full  name  and  address.  Photos  a 
always  welcomed  provided  they  are  worth  r 
producing.  — Editor. 


Boys'  Contest  in  Kansas 

Kansas    will    have    contests    in    cor:; 
Kaffir,  tomatoes,  poultry,  pig  feeding,  sev 
ing,  cooking,  gardening  and  canning. 
corn    and   Kaffir   contests   the  boys  w 
select  the  seed,  prepare  the  seed  bed,  a 
plant  and  cultivate  at  least  one  acre, 
the  gardening  and  canning  contest  the 
or   girl   will   grow   four   square  rods 
vegetables,  such  as  tomatoes,  beans,  pe 
corn,  pumpkins,  squash  or  sweet  potatoi 
and  must  can  at  least  one-tenth  of  ea( 
of  the  vegetables  grown.    Hatching  ar 
rearing  of  chicks,  feeding  and  developir. 
young  chicks,  or  egg  production  are  tl 
three  projects  in  the  poultry  contest,  ar 
each  boy  or  girl  must  compete  in  two  < 
the  three.    In  the  pig-feeding  contest  or 
or  more  pigs,  not  less  than  eight  or  mo) 
than  twelve  weeks  old  will  be  fed  to  mal 
the  maximum  gain,  and  at  the  same  tin 
the  largest  net  profit.    The  contest  w 
last  at  least  four  months. 
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Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,   143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


7172— MISSES'  DRESS. 

This  very  smart  frock  is  cut  on  sacque 
lines,  with  no  division  at  the  waistline. 
The  neck  is  a  little  open  and  is  trimmed 
with  square  collar  and  the  material  is  held 
in  about  the  raised  waistline  by  a  belt 
which  may  be  placed  lower  if  preferred. 
The  sleeves  are  plain  and  either  full 
length  or  short. 

The  pattern,  7172,  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16, 
18  and  20  years.  Medium  size  requires 
3%  yards  of  44-inch  material. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


7179- 


7179 
-LADY'S  DRESS. 


This  very  smart  frock  has  a  body-lining 
?er  which  is  placed  the  surplice  vest  and 
•e  small  chemisette  and  collar.  The 
eeves  are  attached  to  the  body-lining, 
he  outer  blouse  simulates  a  bolero,  but 

drawn  into  the  belt  at  the  back.  The 
art  has  a  two-gore  foundation,  faced  in 
ont  with  the  material  and  with  the  sides 
flapping  this  in  two  box-plaits  which 

e  carried  up  to  joint  the  outer  blouse. 

The  pattern,  7179,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
t  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
lires  4  yards  of  45-inch  figured  goods; 
/i  yards  of  36-inch  plain  material;  1 
ird  of  edging  for  the  collar  and  3*4 
trds  of  36-inch  lining. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


DIAMONDS 

S1-S2-S3  WEEKLY 


Save  money  on  your 
Diamonds  by  buying  from 
us.  We  are  Diamond  Importers.  Terms  30% 
dtown,  $1,  $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We  guarantee  you 
every  advantage  in  Price  and  Quality.  10% 
off  for  cash. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue,  it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection, 
at  our  expense.    Payments  may  be  made  weekly  or  monthly. 

JACOBS   BROS.,   Diamond   Importers, 

15  Toronto   Arcade,  Toronto,   Canada.. 


Qgw  Cei\tury 
'HAND 


THIS  MACHINE 

has    been    for  years  and  is  still 

THE 

Hand  Washing    Machine 

No  machine  of  its  class  is  so  easy 

to  operate,  does  quicker  or  better 

work,   or  lasts  longer  than  this 

"OLD    STANDBY" 

Ask     the    woman    near 
you  who  has  one. 

They're  sold  everywhere.    M?— 

CUMMER  -  DOWSWELL 

Limited.  17-14 

Hamilton,  Ont. 


Made  in  Canada. 


HOME 
MADE 


r. 


Home -Made  Ice  Cream 

Quickly  and  Easily  Made 

The  Dana  Peerless  Freezer  is  just  what  the  thrifty 
housewife  needs.  It  makes  a  smooth  texture  ice  cream 
in  a  few  minutes  with  ease.  It  is  inexpensive  and 
practical. 

The  Only  Freezer  Made  in  Canada 

Success    in    ice    cream    making    is    assured    when    the 


\ 
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"Dana    Peerless"    is    used, 
in    construction,    material 
ehurn     hut     whips     the 
cream     into     a     smooth 
texture,     making    a     de- 
lightful  dish. 

Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  Dana 
Peerless.  Many  >.i*e-. 
to  choose  from. 

Send  for  our  book 
of   recipes. 

The    WM.   CANE     & 
SONS  CO.,  Limited 

Newmarket,  Canada 


Superior   to   ordinary   makes 
and    motion.      It    does    not 
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DESSERTS 


J 


ings,  rrozen 


desserts  and  salads  — 
with  or  without  fresh  or 
canned  fruits  —  are  most 
popular  when  made  with 


SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

{It's  Granulated) 

LEMON  JELLY  (Like  Above) 

Soak  1  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatinein  1  i 
water  10  minutes  and  dissolve  with  J  cups  11  pint*  [toiling 
water:  add  34  cup  sugnr  and  stir  until  dissolved  and  cooled  ; 
then  add  *t!  cup  lemon  juice  and  strain  through  a  cheese 
clo*h  into  mold.    Add  iresh  01  Ml  fruits  or  fruit  juices 

S   rve  witb  or  without  whipped  cream. 

They  are  appetizing  and 
economical.  A  package  of 
Knox  Gelatine  makes  two 
quarts  {)i  gallon)  of  jelly. 

The  contents  of  both  pack- 
ages are  alike,  except  that  the 
Acidulated  package  contains 
an  extra  envelope  of  lemon 
flavoring,  saving  the  cost  of 
lemons. 

Send  for  FREE  Recipe  Book 

It  contains    manv  economical    Dessert,  felly.   Salad,   Pudding 
Recipes.     It  is     *"^^ 


KNOX 

$PAKhUN(j 

GElatiNL 


Cbas  B  Knox 
C  iO  i  Knox 
Ave  .  Johns- 
town   N   T. 


f  KNOX 


GElatiNL 


Yellow       Packed  In  Johnstown,  NY       Blue 
Packsg*  and  Montreal,  PQ.        Package 


GET  YOUR  FARM  HOME 
From  the  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

An  Immense  area  of  the  most  fertile  land 
In  Western  Canada  for  sale  at  low  prices 
and  easy  terms,  ranging  from  $11.00  t< 
$30.00  for  farm  lands  with  ample  rainfall 
— Irrigated  lands  from  $35.00.  Terms — Onr-- 
TwentletB  down,  balant-e  within  twenty 
year*.  In  irrigation  districts,  loan  for  farm 
buildings,  <-tc,  up  to  $2,000,  nlso  repayable 
In  twenty  years — Interest  only  6  per  cent. 
Here  Is  your  opportunity  to  increase  your 
farm  holdings  by  getting  adjoining  land, 
or  aecure  your  friends  as  neighbors. 

For    llteratore   and    particulars    apply    to 
A.     W.    CAMERON.    Gen'l     Supt.    of    Lands 
Dept.  of  Natural  Reiourcei  C.P.R. 
CALGARY  .  .  ALBERTA 


7144— LADY'S  SKIRT. 

This  is  a  two-piece  design  and  it  has  a 
plait  at  each  side  seam,  the  closing  being 
placed  at  the  left  side.  A  strap  trimming 
produces  the  yoke  effect  and  the  pocket 
ending  is  very  smart  and  ingenious. 
Raised  or  regulation  waistline  may  be 
used.  The  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  mea- 
sures 2%  yards  in  the  medium  size. 

The  pattern,  7144,  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to 
32  inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  44  or  54-inch  ma- 
terial with  Vi  yard  of  18-inch  silk  to  trim. 
Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


7158.— LADY'S  WAIST. 

This  very  stylish  waist  has  a  plain  un- 
derbody,  with  sleeves  and  body  in  one  and 
centre  front  closing.  The  neck  is  open, 
with  high,  flare  collar  at  the  back.  The 
sleeves  may  be  full  length  or  shorter.  The 
bolero  jacket  may  be  omitted  if  preferred. 
It  is  gathered  along  the  shoulders  in  both 
front  and  back  and  has  revers  at  the 
edges  of  the  front  opening. 

The  pattern,  7158,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires for  the  waist,  1%  yards  of  36-inch 
material;  for  bolero  2%  yards  of  14%- 
inch  lace. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


IF  "Old  Mother  Hubbard"  went  to 
the  cupboard  to-day,  she  would  be 
apt  to  find  a  "Peerless"  Folding 
Table  tucked  away  behind  the  coats  and 
wraps.  Because,  in  most  families,  this 
modern  convenience  has  become  a 
positive  necessity.     To  own  a 

^PEERLESS 

1    FOLDING    TABLE- 

is  to  know  what  real  convenience  means.  The 
legs  fold  flat  against  the  underside  when  not  in 
use,  and  it  takes  up  no  more  room  than  a  child's 
hoop.  It  may  be  set  up  instantly,  anywhere, 
and  in  strong  enough  to  support  half  a  ton. 
Your  Furniture  Dealer  has  it,  or  will  get  it  for 
you.     Ask  him. 

Made  in  Canada 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet  C  describing 
our  *' Peerless  "  and"  Elite  "  Tables 

HOURD    &   CO.,  LIMITED   ! 


Sole  Licensees  and  Manufacturers 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 
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FOR  COMFORT 
AND    SAFETY 

Jaeger  Underwear 
is  durable  and  com- 
fortable ;  it  affords 
real  protection  from 
chill  in  all  weathers. 

Made  from  unques- 
tionably pure  and 
undyed  wool  for 
Health's  sake. 

Jaeger  Underwear 
is  the  underwear  of 
quality  at  a  mode- 
rate price. 

A  fully-illustrated  catalogue  and  D 
Jaeger's  Health  Culture  will  be  tent  frt 
en  application  to 


The  Stepping  Stone  to  Succe; 

We  have  a  proposition  whereby  men  of  enerj 

and    enterprise    can    add    materially    to    the 

present   income.     Does  $10  a   week  more  lo< 

g'ood  to   you  ?     Then   write  to-day  for  furth 

particulars. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limit 

143-153]  University    Avenue,  Toronto 
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Repel  the  Attacks  of 
Influenza  with  Bovril 

BRITISH  TO  THE  BACKBONE 


We  will  send  post  paid  to  any  Soldier  in  England 
or    France    two    *4    lb.    tins    Bovril    for   $1.U0. 


•ff)  Mi  :  1 : 3  h 


7149— LADY'S  WAIST. 

'his  waist  gives  us  the  new  collar 
w  ch  may  be  worn  snugly  closed  in  mili- 
t;  y  style,  or  open  in  the  sailor  effect.  The 

k  is  extended  forward  over  the  shoul- 
d  s  and  the  fronts  are  gathered  where 

iched  to  it.  The  closing  is  in  front  and 

fancy  pockets  are  a  matter  of  choice. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


7165 


7165— GIRL'S  DRESS. 

'his  fancy  little  dress  has  a  three-gore 

ft  over  which  is  a  tunic  of  embroidery, 

ich  may  be  used  or  omitted  and  the 

m  waist  has  a  small  bolero  also  of  em- 

idery.   This  is  tucked  at  the  shoulders 

1  open  at  the  neck  where  there   are 

all  revers  in  front.  The  sleeve  is  plain, 

dress  closes  in  the  back. 

'he  pattern,  7165,  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 

1  12  and  14  years.  Medium  size  requires 

a  shown  2  yards  of  36-inch  material,  3y8 

I'ds  of  15-inch  embroidered  flouncing, 

"yard  of  edging  for  the  sleeves  and  2% 

>  ds  of  ribbon. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 
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A  new  list  of  Columbia  double-disc  records — including  the  latest 
dance  hits — goes  on  sale  on  the  25th  of  every  month. 

85  cents  is  the  price  of  more  than  a  thousand  Columbia  double-disc  records ! 
And  in  every  class  of  music,  too !  Dance,  vocal,  instrumental — and  every  record 
faultlessly  recorded  and  perfect  in  its  reproducing  qualities. 

Go  to  your  nearest  Columbia  dealer.  To-day !  He  is 
waiting  to  play  any  one,  or  a  dozen,  you  would  like  to  hear. 
There  are  more  than  4,000  Columbia  records  in  the  big 
Columbia  record  catalog.     A  complete  library  of  music. 

The  Columbia  Grafonola  "De  Luxe,"  as  illustrated,  is 
representative  of  the  entire  line  of  Columbia  Grafonolas. 
At  its  price,  $250,  it  typifies  the  perfection  of  every 
Columbia  as  a  musical  instrument.  Other  Grafonolas 
from  $20.00  to  $650 — and  on  easy  terms  if  desired. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  CO. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

1  COLUMBIA  RECORDS  MADE  IN  CANADA 

Creators  o(  the  Talking  Machine  Industry,  Pioneers  and  Leadars  in  the  Talk- 
ing Machine  Art.     Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Patents.     Dealers  ano. 
Prospective  dealers  write  for  a  confidential  letter  and  a  free  copy 
of  our  book  "Music  Money.  " 
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I     '    Toilet 
'and  Bath 

iiry  Soap  is  the 
itest  and  purest 


se  that    choice  materials 
d  expert  soap-making  skill  can  produce. 

FAIRY  SOAP 

gives  a  rich,  creamy  lather  that  is  most 
soothing,  agreeable  and  refreshing.  The 
oval  cake  fits  the  hand;  Fairy  Soap  floats. 
With  all  its  purity,  conven-  { 
ience  and  pleasing  qualities,  1 
Fairy  Soap  is  inexpensive.  p 

"Have  You   a   Little 
•Fairy'inYourHome?"i 


Do  You  Bake  Your  Own  Bread  ? 

REINDEER  FLOUR  will  please  you.  It  is  a  special  bread 
flour  and  gives  good  results.  The  whole  family  will  enjoy 
the  sweet,  light,  wholesome  bread  made  with  Reindeer  Flour. 

Use  next  baking  day — 

Order  from  your  grocer. 

THE  PETERBOROUGH  CEREAL  COMPANY 


SIMCOE  STREET 


PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 


The  Girl 
and   the  Photograp 

Continued  from  Page  23. 

I  agreed  to  this,  but  I  considered  \% 
self  practically  engaged,  with  the  jk 
sonal  meeting  merely  to  be  regarded  da 
sop  to  the  Cerberus  of  conventionality  I 
permitted  myself  to  use  a  decidedly  lo'v. 
like  tone  in  my  letters  henceforth,  an  I 
hailed  it  as  a  favorable  omen  that  I  '  I 
not  rebuked  for  this,  although  Marh's 
own  letters  still  retained  their  pleasn 
simple  friendliness. 

Peter  had  at  first  tormented  me  mei- 
lessly  about  the  affair,  but  when  he  .«• 
I  did  not  like  his  chaff  he  stopped  it.  P,  I 
was  always  a  good  fellow.  He  real  I 
that  I  regarded  the  matter  seriously,  Id 
he  saw  me  off  when  I  left  for  the  I 
with  a  grin  tempered  by  honest  sympg  I 
and  understanding. 

"Good  luck  to  you,"  he  said.  "If 
win  Marian  Lindsay  you'll  win  a  p 
among  women.  I  haven't  been  abl< 
grasp  her  taking  to  you  in  this  fash 
though.  It's  so  unlike  Marian.  But,  s 
she  undoubtedly  has,  you  are  a  li 
man." 

I  arrived  in  Croyden  at  dusk  and  \ 
to  Uncle  Tom's.  There  I  found  them  1 
with  preparations  for  a  party  to  be  g 
that  night  in  honor  of  a  girl  friend 
was  visiting  my  cousin  Edna.  I 
secretly  annoyed,  for  I  wanted  to  ha 
at  once  to  Marian.  But  I  couldn't  dec 
ly  get  away;  and  on  second  though 
was  consoled  by  the  reflection  that 
would  probably  come  to  the  party.  1 1< 
she  belonged  to  the  some  social  se 
Uncle  Tom's  girls.  I  should,  how< 
have  preferred  our  meeting  to  be  u 
different  circumstances. 

PVom  my  stand  behind  the  palms 
corner  I  eagerly  scanned  the  guest 
they  arrived.  Suddenly  my  heart  ga 
bound.   Marian  Lindsay  had  just  com 

I    recognized    her    at    once    from  e 
photograph.     It  had  not  flattered  h<  i 
the  least;  indeed,  it  had  not  done  her  if 
tice,  for  her  exquisite  coloring  of  haii 
complexion  were  quite  lost  in  it.  Sht 
moreover,  gowned  with  a  taste  and  sr 
ness  eminently  admirable  in  the  fi 
Mrs.  Eric  Curtis.    I  felt  a  thrill  of 
prietary  pride  as  I  stepped  out  frorDe 
hind  the  palms.   She  was  talking  to 
Grace  but  her  eyes  fell  on  me.  I  exp 
a  little  start  of  recognition,  for  I  had 
her  an  excellent  photograph  of  m; 
but   her   gaze   was   one   of  blankest 
consciousness. 

I  felt  something  like  disappointme  I 
her  non-recognition,  but  I  consoled  B 
self  by  the  reflection  that  people  ■ 
fail  to  recognize  other  people  whom  i 
have  seen  only  in  photograph,  no  m  u 
how  good  the  likeness  may  be.  I  wa  a 
Edna,  who  was  passing  at  that  timeir 
said: 

"Edna,  I  want  you  to  introduce  i 
the  girl  who  is  talking  to  your  mot 

Edna  laughed. 

"So  you  have  succumbed  at  first  ?1 
to  our  Croyden  beauty?    Of  cours  I'll 
introduce  you,  but  I  warn  you  befor* »: 
that  she  is  the  most  incorrigible  n 
Croyden  or  out  of  it.    So  take  care 


a 

a 
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It  jarred  on  me  to  hear  Marian  called 
flirt.  It  seemed  so  out  of  keeping  with 
>r  letters  and  the  womanly  delicacy  and 
leness  revealed  in  them.  But  I  reflected 
at  women  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  for- 
-e  another  woman  who  absorbs  more 
an  her  share  of  lovers,  and  generally 
ke  their  revenge  by  dubbing  her  a  flirt, 
nether  she  deserves  the  name  or  not. 
We  had  crossed  the  room  during  this 
jflection.  Marian  turned  and  stood  he- 
re us,  smiling  at  Edna,  but  evincing  no 
cognition  whatever  of  myself.  It  is  a 
quant  experience  to  find  yourself  await- 
g  an  introduction  to  a  girl  to  whom  you 
J  e  virtually  engaged. 
"Dorothy  dear,"  said  Edna,  "this  is  my 
iusin,  Mr.  Curtis,  from  Vancouver. 
tic,  this  is  Miss  Armstrong." 
I  suppose  I  bowed.  Habit  carries  us 
jechanically  through  many  impossible 
jtuations.  I  don't  know  what  I  looked 
le,  or  what  I  said,  if  I  said  anything.  I 
rat  suppose  I  betrayed  my  dire  con- 
ision,  for  Edna  went  off  unconcernedly 
ithout  another  glance  at  me. 
Dorothy  Armstrong!  Gracious  powers 
|who — where — why?  If  this  girl  was 
orothy  Armstrong  who  was  Marian 
ndsay?  To  whom  was  I  engaged?  There 
as  some  awful  mistake  somewhere,  for  it 
uld  not  be  possible  that  there  were  two 
rls  in  Croyden  who  looked  exactly  like 
e  photograph  reposing  in  my  valise  at 
at  very  moment.  I  stammered  like  a 
hoolboy. 

"I — oh — I — your  face  seems  familiar  to 
e,  Miss  Armstrong.  I — I — think  I  must 
tve  seen  your  photograph  somewhere." 
"Probably  in  Peter  Austin's  collection," 
ailed  Miss  Armstrong.  "He  had  one  of 
ine  before  he  was  burned  out.    How  is 

!?" 

"Peter?  Oh,  he's  well,"  I  replied  vague- 
.  I  was  thinking  a  hundred  words  to  a 
cond,  but  my  thoughts  arrived  nowhere, 
was  staring  at  Miss  Armstrong  like  a 
an  bewitched.  She  must  have  thought 
e  a  veritable  booby.  "Oh,  by  the  way — 
n  you  tell  me — do  you  know  a  Miss 
ndsay  in  Croyden?" 

Miss  Armstrong  looked  surprised  and  a 
-tie  bored.   Evidently  she  was  not  used 
having  newly  introduced  young  men  in- 
liring  about  another  girl. 
"Marian  Lindsay?  Oh,  yes." 
"Is  she  here  to-night?"  I  said. 
"No,  Marian  is  not  going  to   parties 
st  now,  owing  to  the  recent  death  of  her 
int,  who  lived  with  them." 
"Does  she — oh — does  she  look  like  you 
all?"  I  inquired  idiotically. 
Amusement  glimmered  out  over  Miss 
imstrong's  boredom.    She  probably  con- 
ided  that  I  was  some  harmless  lunatic. 
"Like  me?   Not  at  all.    There  couldn't 
two  people  more  dissimilar.   Marian  is 
ite  dark.   I  am  fair.   And  our  features 
altogether     unlike.      Good-evening, 
ck.    Yes,  I  believe  I  did  promise  you 
is  dance." 

She  bowed  to  me  and  skimmed  away 
th  Jack.  I  saw  Aunt  Grace  bearing 
wn  upon  me  and  fled  incontinently.  In 
y  own  room  I  flung  myself  on  a  chair 
d  tried  to  think  the  matter  out.  Where 
i  the  mistake  come  in?  How  had  it  hap- 
ned?  I  shut  my  eyes  and  conjured  up 
e  vision  of  Peter's  room  that  day.  I 
membered   vaguely   that,   when    I   had 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 
ALEXANDER  LAIRD,  General  Manager.  JOHN  AIRD.  Ass't  General  Manager 


CAPITAL,  $15,000,000  RESERVE  FUND,  SI  3,500,000 
FARMERS'  BUSINESS 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every 
facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including 
the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 


Build 

at 

Once! 


Save  Money 


Your  dreams  can  be  realized ;  by  building  now, 
you  can  have  the  beautiful  home  you've  longed  for. 
You  can  build  to-day  at  less  cost  than  a  year  ago. 
Prices  will  go  up  again  soon — this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity. 


To  build  right  you  will  need  good  brick. 

MILTON  BRICK 

will  add  to  the  appearance  of  your  home.  It  is  clean  cut,  durable, 
damp-proof,  non-crumbling — hard.  A  variety  of  shades — Reds,  Buffs, 
Fire  Flashes. 

Let  us  send  you  free  samples,  prices 

and  practical  building  information. 

Milton  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Limited 

Milton,  Ontario 
Toronto  Office  -  50  Adelaide  Street  West 


Mr.  Reeve:  Before  buying  Eoad  Machinery,  you 
should  have  a  catalog,  showing  the  "Panama 
Line,"  the  largest  variety  of  practical  road  machin- 
ery— Made   in   Canada. 

OF  ROAD  MACHINERY 

DRAGS. 

Township  Winner   (8  ft.) 
Township  Winner   (7  ft.) 
Panama    No.    1     (7    ft.) 
Panama    No.    2     (7    ft.) 
Simplex     (7     ft.) 


The  BOSTON 


THE  "PANAMA  LINE" 

GRADERS. 

The  Panama  Giant  (en- 
gine size).  Wgt.  3300  lbs. 

The  Panama  Standard  (6 
horse  size).   Wgt.  2800  lbs. 

The  Boston  (2  or  4  horse 
size).    Wgt.    1000    lbs. 

The  Panama  Jr.  Improved 
(2  horse  size).  Wgt.  600 
lbs. 

Ask    for   catalog   No.   25 


2  or  4  horse  grader 

that  will  do  all  kinds  of  road  work. 
This  machine  will   do  your  work 
less   cost    than    any    machine   made. 
Weight   1.000   lbs. 

GET   THE    PRICE. 


and    make  comparisons. 

THE  EXETER  MFG.  CO.,  Limited,  Exeter,  Ont. 


Pat.  132137 
J.  L.  NEILSON  CO..  602  Main 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba,   Western 


Street. 

Agents 


Spring  Work 
Has  Started 


Tlic  Canadian  Independent 
phone  Company  is  busy  filling 
order-  for  construction  materials. 
If  ymir  system  is  about  to  extend 
its  lines,  we  are  ready  to  provide 
you  with  guaranteed  first-quality 
construction  materials  and  give 
you  prompt,  efficient  service. 

( >ur  telephone-;  are 
of  the  highest 
made  a  n  d  are 
'•Made  in  Can- 
ada." The  many 
years  w  e  have 
been  established  in 
business  is  a  guar- 
antee t  h  at  the 
quality  of  our  tele- 
phones is  beyond 
question.  But  in 
addition,  we  have  a  Free  Trial 
Offer  which  enables  you  to  prove 
their  superiority  right  on  your 
own  line  before  risking  the  ex- 
penditure  of  a  dollar. 

Our  prices  are  RIGHT.  We  treat 
all  customers  alike,  and  sell  at  the 
same  prices  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  as  in  Ontario  or  any  other 
province.  We  refer  you  to  the 
era]  hundred  Independent 
Telephone  Systems  which  do  busi- 
uess  with  us  for  particulars  as  to 
our  methods  of  doing  business. 
Write  for  list  of  names. 

Bulletins  Free 

The  Number  3  tells  how  to  build  tele- 
phone lines.  The  Number  4  describes 
our  magneto  telephones.  Write  for 
them. 

Canadian  Independent 
Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

1832  Duncan  Street 
TORONTO 
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picked  up  Dorothy  Armstrong's  picture,  I 
had  noticed  another  photograph  that  had 
fallen  face  downward  beside  it.  That 
must  have  been  Marian  Lindsay's,  and 
Peter  had  thought  I  meant  it. 

And  now  what  a  position  I  was  in!  I 
was  conscious  of  bitter  disappointment. 
I  had  fallen  in  love  with  Dorothy  Arm- 
strong's photograph.  As  far  as  external 
semblance  goes  it  was  she  whom  I  loved. 
I  was  practically  engaged  to  another  wo- 
man— a  woman  who,  in  spite  of  our  cor- 
respondence, seemed  to  me  now,  in  the 
shock  of  this  discovery,  a  stranger.  It  was 
useless  to  tell  myself  that  it  was  the  mind 
and  soul  revealed  in  those  letters  that  I 
loved,  and  that  that  mind  and  soul  were 
Marian  Lindsay's.  It  was  useless  to  re- 
member that  Peter  had  said  she  was 
pretty.  Exteriorly,  she  was  a  stranger  to 
me;  hers  was  not  the  face  which  had  risen 
before  me  for  nearly  a  year  as  the  face  of 
the  woman  I  loved.  Was  ever  unlucky 
wretch  in  such  a  predicament  before? 

Well,  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  I 
must  stand  by  my  word.  Marian  Lindsay 
was  the  woman  I  had  asked  to  marry  me, 
whose  answer  I  must  shortly  go  to  re- 
ceive. If  that  answer  were  "yes,"  I  must 
accept  the  situation  and  banish  all 
thought  of  Dorothy  Armstrong's  pretty 
face. 

Next  evening  I  went  to  "Glenwood,"  the 
Lindsay  place.  Doubtless,  an  eager  lover 
might  have  gone  earlier,  but  an  eager 
lover  I  certainly  was  not.  Probably 
Marian  was  expecting  me,  and  had  given 
orders  concerning  me,  for  the  maid  who 
came  to  the  door  conveyed  me  to  a  little 
room  behind  the  stairs — a  room  which,  as 
I  felt  as  soon  as  I  entered  it,  was  a  wo- 
man's pet  domain.  In  its  books  and  pic- 
tures and  flowers  it  spoke  eloquently  of 
dainty  femininity.  Somehow,  it  suited 
the  letters.  I  did  not  feel  quite  so  much 
the  stranger  as  I  had  felt.  Nevertheless, 
when  I  heard  a  light  footfall  on  the  stairs 
my  heart  beat  painfully.  I  stood  up  and 
turned  to  the  door,  but  I  could  not  look 
up.  The  footsteps  came  nearer;  I  knew 
that  a  white  hand  swept  aside  the  portiere 
at  the  entrance;   I   knew  that  she  had 


entered  the  room  and  was  standing  be 
fore  me. 

With  an  effort  I  raised  my  eyes  am 
looked  at  her.  She  stood,  tall  and  gracious 
in  a  ruby  splendor  of  sunset  falling 
through  the  window  beside  her.  The  ligh: 
quivered  like  living  radiance  over  a  dark 
proud  head,  a  white  throat,  and  face  bei 
fore  whose  perfect  loveliness  the  memor 
of  Dorothy  Armstrong's  laughing  pretti: 
ness  faded  like  a  star  in  the  sunrise 
nevermore  in  the  fulness  of  the  day  to  bi 
remembered.  Yet  it  was  not  of  her  beaut- 
I  thought  as  I  stood  spell-bound  befor. 
her.  I  seemed  to  see  a  dim  little  valley  ful 
of  whispering  pines,  and  a  girl  standin; 
under  their  shadows,  looking  at  me  wit 
the  same  great,  grayish-blue  eyes  whic. 
gazed  upon  me  now  from  Marian  Lind 
say's  face — the  same  face,  matured  int 
gracious  womanhood,  that  I  had  seen  te 
years  ago  and  loved — ay,  loved — eve 
since.    I  took  an  unsteady  step  forwan 

"Marian?"  I  said. 


WHEN  I  got  home  that  night  I  burnc 
Dorothy  Armstrong's  photograp 
The  next  day  I  went  to  my  cousin  Tor 
who  owns  the  fashionable  studio  of  Cro; 
den,  and,  binding  him  over  to  secrec 
bought  one  of  Marian's  latest  photograpl 
from  him.  It  is  the  only  secret  I  ha' 
ever  kept  from  my  wife. 

Before  we  were  married  Marian  to 
me  something. 

"I  always  remembered  you  as  y< 
looked  that  day  under  the  pines,"  si 
said.  "I  was  only  a  child,  but  I  think 
loved  you  then  and  ever  afterwarc 
When  I  dreamed  my  girl's  dream  of  lo 
your  face  rose  up  before  me.  I  had  t! 
advantage  of  you  that  I  knew  your  nar 
— I  had  heard  of  you.  When  Peter  wro 
about  you  I  knew  who  you  were.  Th 
was  why  I  agreed  to  correspond  with  yc 
I  was  afraid  it  was  a  forward — an  u 
womanly  thing  to  do.  But  it  seemed  r 
chance  of  happiness  and  I  took  it.  I  a 
glad  that  I  did." 

I  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  love 
will  know  how  I  did  answer. 


Power  as  a  Houseworker 


Continued  from  Page  25. 


engine  cost  $120,  the  shafting  and  pump- 
jack  $20. 

LABOR  SAVERS  WITHOUT  POWER. 

While  the  cost  of  installing  an  equip- 
ment like  this  would  generally  require 
some  thinking  and  planning  ahead,  there 
are  other  features  that  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
houseworker,  which  could  be  put  in  at 
any  time.  For  instance,  in  the  cellar  there 
is  a  large  cupboard,  made  entirely  of  wire 
fly-screening  over  a  frame.  This  does 
away  with  dark,  damp,  enclosed  shelves 
and  keeps  the  food  protected  perfectly. 
The  dumb-waiter  and  the  elevator  to  carry 
the  wood  up  from  the  basement  woodshed 
save  an  appreciable  amount  of  energy 
every  day.  There  is  neither  mental  in- 
spiration nor  healthful  exercise  in  going 


up  and  down  steps  or  carrying  fuel  a 
water,  and  these  things  occupy  too  i 
portant  a  place  on  the  housekeeping  pi 
grammes  in  many  homes. 

THE  ARCHITECT'S  PART  IN   HOUSEKEEPir 

The  Neilson  home  is  a  splendid  Must) 
tion  of  what  the  architect  can  do  to  r 
convenience  and  beauty  into  a  house, 
is  larger  than  would  be  required  on  m 
farms  but  the  general  style  might  well 
classed  among  the  types  most  fitted 
farm  building — a  model  of  dignity  wi 
out  display.  The  interior  plans  have  bti 
made  from  rough  sketching  without  t: 
ing  exact  measurements  but  they  com 
a  fair  idea  of  the  layout.     One  of 
features   that  might  be   more  gener; 
adopted  is  the  pleasant  arrangement  f 
windows.   A  bay  window  lets  in  whate  r 


•heerfulness  there  is  outside,  and  makes 
Ln  ideal  sewing  corner  or  flower  alcove. 
'rhe  deep,  solid,  built-in  cupboards  and 
icitchen  cabinet  with  flour  chest  and  regu- 
lar space  for  supplies,  the  wood-elevator 
i  iose  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  general  plac- 
hg  of  rooms  in  their  proper  relation  to 
jiach  other,  will  bear  studying  by  the  pros- 
pective builder.  We  might  also  note  the 
ictagonal  sitting-room  on  the  second  floor. 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

A  room  of  this  shape  offers  possibilities 
for  many  beautiful  effects  in  decorating 
and  furnishing,  and  when  the  corners  cut 
off  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  closet 
room,  no  space  is  wasted. 

Altogether,  it  isn't  an  everyday  occur- 
rence to  stumble  on  a  home  where  so  much 
thought  has  been  taken  to  create  a  place 
with  the  best  conditions  for  good  house- 
keeping and  happy  living. 
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The  Holsteins  of  Ourvilla 

How  the  Laidlaw  Bros.  Take  Care  of  a  Herd  of  Record  Makers 
By  ALEX.  MacPHERSON 

OURVILLA  FARM  has 
been  in  the  Laidlaw 
family  for  most  of  a 
entury.  There's  ground  for 
onsiderable  sentiment  just 
n  that  and  when  you  have 
'his  combined  with  the  pros- 
perity of  one  of  the  most  up- 
o-date  dairy  and  stock 
arms  in  Canada,  you  have 
omething  to  be   proud   of. 

The  Laidlaws  have  always 
>een  dairymen,  but  fifteen 
ears  ago,  when  it  was  dif- 
cult  to  get  efficient  help,  a 
enture  was  made  with  beef 
attle.     It   lasted    only    one 
ear.      The     beef     animals 
vere    sold    and    the    place 
tocked    with    grade     Hol- 
teins.   Then  the  fascination  and  the  fin- 
ncial  prospects  of  pure-breds  appealed  so 
trongly  that  there  was  another  sale,  and 
:0w  the  farm  keeps  from  forty  to  fifty 
ure  bred  Holstein  cows  making  records 
hat  have  won  a  national  reputation  for 
he  herd. 

The  entire  equipment  and  the  working 
f  the  place  are  planned  from  the  stand- 
ioint  of  practical  efficiency.  Records  are 
lade  for  each  individual  at  every  milking 
nd  the  yearly  performance  kept  in  view 
ather  than  forcing  for  seven  day  records, 
"he  milking  cows  are  given  a  ration  of 
wo  parts  rolled  oats,  two  parts  bran  and 


Bessie    Texal    Pietertje    has    a    record    of    25.4    lbs.    butter 
ill   seven    flays. 


one  part  oil  cake  by  weight,  with  roots 
and  ensilage.  The  Laidlaws  are  firm  be- 
lievers in  alfalfa,  but  although  thirty 
loads  were  taken  from  one  seven  acre 
field,  not  much  of  the  land  is  adapted  to 
it.  About  the  first  of  June  a  field  is 
sowed  to  oats  and  sugar  cane,  and  the 
cows  are  turned  in  about  the  first  of  July. 
Rape  is  always  sowed  with  the  corn  at 
the  time  of  the  last  cultivation  or  about 
the  first  of  August.  They  do  not  pasture 
the  milking  cows  on  this  as  it  taints  the 
milk,  but  they  consider  it  the  best  possible 
late  fall  feed  for  young  cattle  and  dry 
cows.     About  the  twenty-fifth  of  August 


rmi„°2  tbS  ',eft'  Homestead  Susie  Colantia,  and  Ourville  Susie  Abbekerk  on   the  right.     The 
"uij  uwo  full  sisters  in  Canada  with  records  of  over  26  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  3  years  old. 


LOUDEN 

Sanitary,   Steel 
Stable  Equipment 


What  It  Means  to  You 

V/JODERN,    Sanitary     Stables,     at   a 
reasonable    outlay    of    time    and 
money. 

Convenience  in  looking  after  your  cows,  and  a 
saving  of  time  and  labor  in  tieing,  feeding  and 
cleaning  them. 

Increased  milk  production,  no  waste  feed,  and 
increased  profits. 

What  It  Means  to  Your  Cows 


/^OMFORT,  cleanliness,    and    almost 
as    much    freedom    as    when    in 
pasture. 

More   sunlight    and   fresh   air,  the  great  germ 
destroyers. 

Our  catalogue  is  FREE.     Write  for-it  to-day. 
It  tells  all  about  the  complete  LOUDEN  line. 

Ask  for  our  new  Book  of  Barn  Plans.    It's  free. 

Our     Architectural     Department     will     supply 
Free  Barn  Plans. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 


Dept.  89 


Guelph,  Ont.     8 


himman: 

THE   UNIVERSAL  MILKER 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

Has  No  Vacuum  in  the  Pail.  It  has  a  Visible 
Milk  Flow  and  Independent  Pump,  with  the 
natural  suction  principle. 

Price— $50.00  Per  Unit. 

m  H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON 

Sole     Manufacturers     for     Canada. 
Gait,   Ontario,    Canada 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

F I  V  E       CENTS        PER       WORD 


BOOKS,     IKK   lw    1    H 

IF   IOC    akf.    riKF.n   OP   WORKING    FOB 
j  >ur  Incon       -  small, 

or   if  g  for   s  imething    to    do 

during  spare  time.  Bend  for  ouj  "Money- 

Makir-     -  Trice    SI  (H>    post- 

paid.     This     book     shows    y,m     how     to    start 
x  u     have    money 

■y    mall.      Als  >    contains    many 
-     ror    operating    a     local 
Ion   « ill   •  -        3end 

this  b  t.iins  mar;.  -        .1   methods 

easily   and   honestly.     Ad- 
W  ishlngton,  D.C.  16) 


LME3    KOK    10   <i:\  PS  CHESS, 

\     ind    Geese,    Nine    Men    M.uiis. 

Authors.    Introduction   Game,   Spanish    Prisou, 

Domii.   es       a    \\  h         year's    amusement,    and 

the    whole    thli  -  -       Acme    Co., 

i  on,   D.C  (3-16) 


\      \.;    SKELE  CON    —    FUN,    MVS- 

and    amusement.      It    dances,    bows,    rises 

•    your   command.     Greatest   novelty 

with    full    directions    for 

only   10  <ents   postpaid.     Acme  Co.,   Wnshiug- 

I>.C.  (3-16) 

rilF.     SMALLEST     BIBLE     ON     EARTH     — 

-Size    of    a  .imp.      200    pages.      Illus- 

trated.    New   Testament.     Creates   wonder   and 
amusement.      Onlv      10c   postpaid.     Acme  Co., 
ilngton,  D.C.  (3-16) 

BUSINESS    CHANCE. 

I'KKi:    FOB    SIN    MONTHS    —    MY    SPECIAL 

offer  to  introduce  my  magazine  "Investing  for 

l*Tofit."    It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  anyone  who 

en  getting  poorer  while  the  rich,  richer 

It     demonstrates    the    real    earning    power    of 

and    shows    how    anyone,    no    matter 

I  ..  vi,   ran    acquire    riches.     Investing   for 

e  ..nlv  progressive  financial  journa' 

■    ed.      It   shows  how  §100  grows  to  $2,200. 

and    I'll    send   it   six   months    free. 

H.     L.     Barber,     46S.     20    W.     Jackson     Blvd., 

go. 


HOME   STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM— ALMOST  ANYONE  CAN 

It  at  home.     Small  cost.     Send  to-day,  2- 

•  ■ent   stamp   for   particulars    and    proof.     O.    A. 

Smith.  Boom  DTI,  823  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111., 

(tfei 

EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  DE  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THE  ROYAL 
road  to  Latin.  French,  German,  Spanish. 
ourses.  Students  everywhere. 
Highest  references.  Academic  De  Brisay,  Ot- 
tawa. (3-16) 

I   HtMS   WANTED. 

WANTED     TO     HEAB     FBOM    OWNER     OF 

farm    for    sale.        S"nd    cash    price    and 
;ition..    D.    F.    Bush,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

(6) 

\  \MI  iS    WANTED. 
WANTED    —    NAMES  >UI>    OWNERS. 

We  pay  55.00  per  100.     Send   26  cents  for  con- 
iks,     particulars,     instructions     and 
outfit.     Universal  Syndicate,  1123  13th  Avenue, 
Moline,    111.  (3-16) 


AGENTS    WANTED. 
AGENTS     WANTED     FOR     EGG     TESTERS, 
ippers,    rubber    stamps,    household 
•■id     for    catalogue    and     terms. 
I    >.,   123  Bay   St.,   Toronto. 
(5) 


STRENGTH   OF    MATERIALS   BY    EDWARD 

Rose  Maurer,  B.C.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanics, 

University    of    Wisconsin.      144    pp.,    58    lllus. 

•"loth    binding.      A    work    of    great    value    to 

architects,    builders,   designers,   steel  and   eon- 

•vorkers.     Strength    of   timber,    wrought 

■rteel,  cast  Iron,   brick,   stone,  etc.,   under 

ngth      of      built-up     sections; 

strength    of    beams,    columns,    shafts,    riveted 

bU:.      Price   $1.10.      MacLean    Pub.    Co., 

148   University   Ave.,   Toronto 


V  A  R  M  E  R  "  S     MAGAZINE 

several  acres  of  rye  and  oats  are  sown, 
making  excellent  pasture  for  the  cows  in 
the  fall,  while  the  rye  straw  gives  a  good 
supply  of  bedding  the  next  year.  Since 
this  practice  began  on  the  Laidlaw  farm 
it  has  been  adopted  with  satisfaction  on  a 
number  of  dairy  farms  where  a  great  deal 
of  bedding  is  used  every  year. 

The  young  calves  of  this  herd  are  fed 
whole  milk  until  they  are  ten  days  old. 
After  that  the  cream  is  gradually  de- 
creased until  they  are  six  weeks  old,  when 
they  get  skim  milk  entirely.  The  milk  is 
always  fed  at  the  animal  temperature. 
Both  whole  milk  and  cream  are  shipped 
to  Toronto.  These  are  rather  by-products 
of  the  business,  however,  compared  with 
the  production  of  record  stock.  As  soon 
as  the  calves  can  eat  it,  they  are  given 
a  grain  ration  consisting  of  four  parts 
oats,  two  parts  bran,  one  of  oil  cake  and 
one  of  whole  corn.  For  all  feeding  the 
oats  are  rolled  instead  of  being  ground. 
Fall  calves  are  put  on  the  grass  early  in 
spring,  but  the  spring  calves  are  a  year 
old  before  they  go  out. 

A  CEMENT  FLOORED  BARNYARD. 

For  cleanliness  and  economy  of  labor 
this  farm  has  one  of  the  best  equipped 
dairy  barns  in  the  country.  The  stables 
are  all  cement  floored,  and  the  barnyard 
is  cement  floored — an  arrangement  which 
more  than  pays  for  itself  in  one  year. 
There  are  acetylene  lights  in  all  the  build- 
ings. A  gasoline  engine  in  the  cow  stable 
pumps  water  into  drinking  cups  in  front 
of  the  cows,  and  shafting  runs  to  the  milk- 
house  to  supply  power  for  the  separator 
there.  Water  is  piped  into  the  milk  house, 
and  it  is  built  convenient  to  the  ice  house. 
Both  buildings  are  of  concrete.  In  fact 
concrete  has  been  used  very  freely  around 
the  place,  in  the  pig  pen  and  calf  pen,  in 
well  curbing  and  in  building  four  large 
silos. 

Every  care  is  exercised  in  taking  care 
of  the  milk.  As  soon  as  it  is  drawn  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  stable,  to  the  milk  house 
and  cooled  down  rapidly.  Of  the  milk  that 
is  shipped,  the  Saturday  morning's  milk- 
ing doesn't  reach  Toronto  until  it  is  two- 
and-a-half  days  old  and  it  is  always  in 
perfect  condition. 

The  individuals  from  the  herd  shown  in 
the  illustrations  give  some  idea  of  the 
type  produced.  Records  of  others  speak 
for  themselves.  National  Queen  de  Kol, 
the  champion  two  year  old  of  Canada  in 
a  three  day  public  test  on  the  fair  grounds 
at  Guelph  gave  219  lbs.  of  milk  testing 
3.4%  fat.  Molly  of  Bayham  3rd,  has  a 
record  of  19,375  lbs.  of  milk  in  ten  months 
as  a  four  year  old.  The  two  cows  shown 
in  the  illustration,  Homestead  Susie 
Colantha  and  Ourvilla  Susie  Abbekerk, 
are  the  only  two  full  sisters  in  Canada  to 
make  over  twenty-six  pounds  of  butter 
in  seven  days  at  three  years  old.  The 
Laidlaw  Bros,  are  undoubtedly  seeing  re- 
sults from  their  painstaking  and  progres- 
sive efforts  to  build  up  a  winning  herd. 


In  an  era  of  fluctuating  prices  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  rates  for 
carrying  vehicles  on  New  York  City 
ferries  have  not  been  changed  since  1849 
— a  period  of  sixty-six  years. 


MONARCH i 


Run  Your 
Spraying  Outfits 

with   the  "MONARCH." 

It  is  a  handy,  dandy 
engine,  giving  maxi- 
mum'service  with  little 
bother.  Just  great  for 
pumping  water.  The 
gear  can  be  freed 
other  work  is  required. 
Very   reliable. 

Write  for  particulars  of  this 
desirable   no-trouble   engine. 

CANADIAN   ENGINES   LIMITED.    Dunnville,  Ont 


moreImilk 

DAIRY 

^ADE  IN  CANADA 


Low  Price 
High  Feeding  Valu 

Protein,  16% 
Fat,  3V2  % 
Fibre,  14% 

Write  for  Particulars 

The 
Chisholm   Milling  C< 

Limited 
71  Esplanade  St.  Eas 
Toronto 


You  Are  Wanted 

to  act  as  our  sole  agent  for  a  high-class 
line  of  Harness  Dressings,  Belt  Dressings, 
Harness  Oils,  Polishers,  Veterinary  Spe- 
cialties, Separator  Oils,  etc.  We  want  a 
man  of  reliability,  well  known  in  hit  local 
country  and  of  high  standing  among  his 
neighbors.  For  such  a  man  we  have  an 
excellent  proposition  that  will  bring  him 
from  $50  to  $150  a  month  as  soon  as  a 
local  trade  has  been  established.  Experi- 
ence not  essential.  Part  or  whole  time 
may  be  given.  We  supply  everything  ne- 
cessary and  give  each  agent  sole  selling 
rights  in  his  country.  Are  you  the  man 
we  want? 

Then  write  us  to-day  for  further  particular*. 

The  International  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd 
Bridgeburg,  Ontario 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why  don't  you  ? 

Costs  $4.00  to  f6 
ptr  1000— Hand 
Power  Machines. 

Send  for  Catalog 
for  full  particula 

Farmers'  Cerm 
Tile  Machine  C 

Walkerville,  Ont 


Cure  Your  Cn 
of  Caked  Udirs 
with  DOUGLS' 
Egyptian    Linir  nj 

DOUGLAS    4    0. 

NAPANEE.  ON 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 
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Getting  His  Goat 

By  J.  J.  CLEGG 


THE  goat-raising  industry,  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  localized  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  southern  United 
States,  is  now  so  far  extended  geographi- 
cally that  almost  every  part  of  the  Re- 
public as  well  as  many  parts  of  Canada 
have  herds  of  angoras. 

There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  price 
received  for  the  fleece  by  the  grower.  In 
1908  it  was  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound;  in  1913  it  averaged 
thirty-four  cents  a  pound.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  mohair  in  the  United  States 
during  the  present  year  will  be  not  less 
than  five  million  pounds.  Yet  the  fact  that 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  is  indi- 
cated by  an  annual  importation  of  two 
million  pounds. 

Angora  wool  has  a  much  more  perma- 
nent luster  than  human  hair.  It  retains 
its  curl  far  better,  and  readily  takes  any 
dye.  Also  it  is  used  as  a  material  for  hair 
nets.  The  extensive  employment  of  mo- 
hair for  dolls'  wigs  seem  to  have  sug- 
gested its  utilization  as  a  substitute  for 
human  hair  in  wigs,  switches,  and  curls. 

Many  so-called  furs  are  in  reality 
angora  goat  skins,  the  fleece  being  dyed 
and  variously  manipulated.  Children's 
muffs  are  commonly  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, while  the  finest  angora  kid  fleeces 
are  used  for  the  collars  and  borders  of 
opera  cloaks.  Mittens  of  angora  wool  are 
delightfully  warm;  and,  inasmuch  as  mo- 
hair repels  water,  a  suggestion  has  re- 
cently been  made  that  it  might  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  for  raincoats. 

The  finer  grades  of  mohair  are  mixed 
with  silk  or  wool  in  a  great  variety  of 
fabrics.  The  beautiful  material  known  in 
the  dry  goods  trade  as  camel's  hair  goods 
is  mohair;  much  alpaca  is  mohair; 
crepons  are  mohair;  and  so  likewise  are 
the  "brillantines,"  which  are  popular  be- 
cause they  wear  so  well. 


Consider  the   Empire 
Bowl  and  Its  Bearings 

See  how  scientifically  and  effectively  fric- 
tion  has   been   eliminated  as  far  as   it    is* 
humanly  possible  to  do  so. 
In*  the  first  place  the  Empire  bowl  is  twenty 
per  cent,  lighter  than  any  other  disc  bowl  of 
equal  capacity— resulting  in  a  great  saving  of 
power  and  wear. 
Then  see  that  there  is  only  one  "closed"  bearing  on  the 
bowl  spindle.  Other  machines  must  have  two,  and  "closed" 
bearings  mean  friction — wear,  work  and  repairs. 

The  only  closed  bearing  on  the  Empire  spindle  is  the 
neck  bearing.  The  "three-ball-benring"  at  the  bottom  of 
the  spindle  (see  arrow)  makesaclosed bearing  unnecessary 
at  the  "bottom.  This  bearing  (shown  in  detail  at  the  right) 
is  as  nearly  frictionless  and  wear-proof  as  is  possible. 
The  three  balls  keep  the  hardened  steel  point  of  the  spin- 
dle accurately  centred  without  the  use  of  a  closed  bearing- 
at  the  bottom  and  are  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Empire's 
light  running.  The  point  of  the  spindle  and  the  balls  are 
of  steel,  tempered  to  a  hardness  that  will  scratch  glass — 
practically  wear-proof.  This  bearing  is  adjustable  and 
supported  on  a  small  felt  cushion  to  absorb  vibration. 
All  through  the 


EMPIRE 


DISC  SEPARATOR 

you  will  find  the  same  sort  of  features.    That's  what  ac- 
counts for  Empire  supremacy. 

Write  for  our  book  on  Empire  Separators,  or  if  you  keep 
only  one  or  twocows  the  "Baltic"  Separator,  selling  as  low 
as  $  15.  Write  for  book  on  the  Empire  Sta-Rite  Basoline  Engine. 

THE  EMPIRE  MECHANICAL  MILKER 

is  revolutionizing  the  dairy  industry.    Write  for  booklet 
and  information  about  it.  14 

The  Empire  Croam  Separator  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
Dept.    H.        Toronto  and  Winnipeg 

AgeutB  wanted  m  unoccupied  territory. 


COOK  IN  A  COOL  KITCHEN 

DON'T  swelter  over  a  hot  range  this  summer.  The 
NEW  PERFECTION  Oil  Cookstove  keeps 
your  kitchen  cool  and  clean  and  does  away  with  all  the 
ash-pan,  coal-hod  drudgery  of  the  coal  range. 

THE  NEW  PERFECTION  lights  like  gas,  regulates  like  gas, 
and  cooks  like  gas.     It  is  gas  stove  comfort  with  kerosene  oil. 

NEW  PERFECTIONS  are  sold  in  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes  by 
dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us 
direct. 


ROYAL1TE  OIL 

GIVES 
BEST   RESULTS 


ION 


"NOW  SERVING 

2.000.000 

HOMES" 


THE   IMPERIAL   OIL    COMPANY 

Limited 


BRANCHES 

IN 
ALL  CITIES 


An    Angora    that    Mr.    I'legg    presented    as    a 
mascot   to   the  27th   Battalion,  now   in    France. 
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V  A  R  M  E  R    S     M A  G A  % I NE 


For  You -a  wonderful  Book 
on  Farm  Drainage -FREE! 


Do  you  know  you  can  take  as  much  crop  off 
100  acres  properly  drained  as  you  can  off  200 
acres    not    drained     and    save    half     the     labor? 

It's  a  fact.    Do  you  know  that  proper,  inexpensive  tile  drainage 
assists    pulverisation— lengthens    the    season — prevents    surface 
washing    makes  your  land  lighter  to  work — prevents  droughtand 
increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  your  crops  ? 
Why  not  have  us  send  you.   today,  free  of   charge,  a  very  in- 
teresting booklet  on  this  subject  '.'     Much  to  learn— nothing  to 
pay.     Don't  neglect  anything  that  will  help  you  grow  better, 
bigger  crops.     Proper  drainage  means  as  much  as  two  dollars 
in  your  bank  account  for  every  one  that  goes  there  now,  and 
the  Goverment  lends  you  money  for  the  Tile  if  desired. 
Write  us  today.   Mention  this  paper.     Your  book  is  waiting  . 

Dominion   Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Limited 


PATRIOTISM  and  PRODUCTION.  Hon.  Martin  Burrell, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  says:  "There  will  be  a  demand  for  food 
that  the  world  will  find  great  difficulty  in  supplying." 


Great  Britain  needs 
Food 

Therefore  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  wisely  urging  farmers  to  increase  their 
production  of  staple  crops.  To  encourage  the 
use  of  Fertilizers  the  Government  has  exempt- 
ed them  from  the  extra  war  tax  of  7^2%. 

Canada  needs 
Bowker  's  Fertilizers 

FOR  THREE  REASONS;  to  feed  crops  in 

order  to  increase  yield;  to  hasten  maturity,  and  to 
improve  quality.  They  will  ensure  a  yield  by 
getting  crops  ahead  of  the  frost — they  virtually 
lengthen  the  growing  season  15  to  20  days.  Try 
them  and  see.  They  are  no  experiment.  They 
have  been  used  in  the  States  42  years  and  in 
Canada  for  30  years. 

If  you  find  no  Local  Agent  near  you,  write 
us  for  prices  and  terms. 

T>/^T17'in?T>  FERTILIZER     CO. 

L>VJ  VV  JVJLVtV  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston 


Angora  goats  are  unequaled  as  weed 
exterminators  and  require  very  little  at- 
tention. They  can  live  on  a  pasture  where 
sheep  would  starve.  In  the  Western 
States  they  live  out  of  doors  during  rainy 
seasons,  their  coat  being  waterproof. 

Prices  for  the  fleece  vary.  A  very  fine 
hide  sold  at  last  year's  Winnipeg  Exhibi- 
tion for  $107,  the  length  of  fleece  averag- 
ing twenty-six  inches  and  the  weight  be- 
ing fourteen  pounds.  I  am  shipping  goats 
to  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  particularly 
the  North-west.  My  first  exhibit  was  at 
the  Winnipeg  Exhibition  last  year. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Dr.  Bell 
they  were  put  on  the  prize  list,  which 
meant  $107  and  two  silver  medals.  Sir 
J.  M.  Aikens  was  my  first  purchaser,  he 
has  a  large  sheep  ranch  and  finds  the 
goats  splendid  protection  from  wolves. 

Dr.  Rutherford,  superintendent  of  Ani- 
mal husbandry  for  the  C.P.R.  at  Calgary, 
was  negotiating  the  purchase  of  a  large 
number  when  the  war  broke  out,  so  the 
plan  has  been  abandoned  for  the  present. 
It  was  his  idea  to  use  them  to  clean  the 
park  of  growths  of  willow  and  wild  rose. 

When  my  flock  of  250  arrived  from  the 
South  I  had  them  on  a  range  near  the  city, 
with  only  a  corral  for  night  shelter.  Dur- 
ing the  day  they  roamed  at  will  through 
a  timber  land  where  wolves  are  numerous. 
There  were  several  kids  born  on  this 
range,  and  I  can  say  we  never  lost  one. 
While  out  there  one  of  the  goats  got  so 
wild  that  no  one  could  catch  him  so  he  is 
still  living  a  wild  life  in  the  timber. 
Farmers  coming  to  town  tell  me  they  of- 
ten see  him.  This  is  one  proof  of  their 
efficiency  to  protect  themselves  from 
wolves.  At  present  I  have  the  flock  out 
west  of  the  city  and  they  run  out  all  day 
with  a  feed  of  oat  sheaves  in  the  evening. 
The  man  in  charge  told  me  that  he  saw 
one  nannie  goat  separated  from  the  rest 
when  two  wolves  rushed  at  her.  After 
four  attacks  she  managed  to  get  back  to 
the  flock. 

I  donated  a  goat  for  a  mascot  to  the 
27th  Battalion  of  Winnipeg.  One  man  is 
detailed  to  look  after  the  mascot  and  they 
have  obtained  Col.  Steele's  permission  to 
take  it  to  the  front. 


Corn  Tests  in  Ontario 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  the  district  representatives, 
is  arranging  to  conduct  a  variety  corn 
test  in  practically  every  county  in  On- 
tario. Seven  standard  varieties  of  corn 
have  been  selected  and  first-class  seed  in 
each  instance  secured.  Eight  reliable 
farmers  in  each  county  have  been  selected, 
with  a  view  to  covering  the  county  as 
evenly  as  possible,  with  instructions  to 
devote  one  acre  of  land  to  the  seven 
varieties.  Definite  instructions  will  be 
given  to  each  experimenter  as  to  methods 
of  planting  and  cultivation.  During  the 
summer  months  each  of  these  fields  will 
be  carefully  inspected  and  comparisons 
made  between  the  varieties  as  to  stand  of 
plants,  size  of  leaf,  size  and  number  of 
ears,  date  of  maturity,  yield,  etc.  It  is  in- 
tended that  this  experiment  shall  be  con- 
ducted for  at  least  three  successive  years 
so  that  climatic  conditions  may  be  less 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  results  secured 
in  the  province. 


Af    TTlAMncr     C^Vf^f^Xr*     ByH-  Mortimer  Batten 

il  L        J-       l^ylllw         V^  1    W  \-<  JX.   •        Illustrated    by    H.     W.     COOPER 

SYNOPSIS. 

Featherstone  and  his  partner,  Terry,  are  prospecting  for  gold  in  Alaska,  accompanied  by  Cerrita,  their  hired 
man.  Featherstone  meets  with  an  accident  to  his  leg  and  is  obliged  to  remain  at  home  while  the  other  two  work  the 
creeks  together.  One  day  they  strike  a  rich  gold  vein  not  far  from  their  shanty.  Cerrita  causes  Terry  to  lose  his 
footing  while  they  are  crossing  a  ravine  and  Terry  presumably  is  hurled  to  his  death.  Cerrita  returns  to  the  hut  and 
concocts  a  tale  which  Featherstone  does  not  believe.  In  the  night  their  favorite  sled  dog,  Cracker,  who  has  set  up 
a  terrible   howling,   as  if  conscious   of   Terry's   accident,  makes  off  towards  the  ravine. 


II. 


AS  Terry  felt  the  log  turn  beneath  his 
feet  he  knew  that  Cerrita  had  found 
the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  waited 
in  silence.  And,  even  as  he  fell,  Terry  saw 
just  what  had  happened :  he  saw  the  dark 
outline  of  Cerrita  amidst  the  shadows, 
saw  that  the  man's  two  hands  still 
clutched  the  solitary  branch  growing 
vertically  from  the  trunk.  Then  he  went 
down  into  the  blackness  of  the  gulch. 

Terry  fell  a  matter  of  thirty  feet  ere  a 
slanting  shelf  caught  him  and  precipi- 
tated him  twenty  feet  further  into  the 
accumulated  slush  that  lay  between  the 
shelf  and  the  naked  wall  of  the  cliff.  His 
pack  rebounded  and  shot  downwards  into 
space  and  darkness,  settling  finally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pool  sixty  feet  below. 

Had  Cerrita  looked  down  into  the  gulch 
he  would  have  seen  and  heard  nothing, 
for  Terry  lay  motionless  under  the  ledge, 
his  face  aspiring  heavenwards.     He  was 
not  unconscious,  though  he  knew  himself 
to    be    helplessly    maimed. 
For  fully  an  hour  he  never 
moved,  then  with  an  effort 
he  crept  to  the  edge  of  the 
shelf     to     reconnoitre     his 
position. 

He  saw  that  the  shelf 
wound  its  course  down- 
wards, with  many  breaks,  to 
the  face  of  the  creek,  but 
there  was  scarcely  enough 
foothold  for  a  goat.  Above 
him  he  could  not  see,  though 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
shelf  became  wider  as  it 
wound  upwards.  He  ex- 
amined the  strata  of  the  cliff 
opposite,  and  saw  by  its 
formation  that  in  all  proba- 
bility this  was  the  case. 
Anyway,  it  was  not  of  much 
consequence  as  his  maimed 
limbs  refused  to  carry  him 
further  than  the  flat  ledge 
on  which  he  lay. 

Terry  realized  in  a  dazed 
fashion  that  his  fate  was 
sealed.  He  lay  still  and  pon- 
dered the  situation,  listening 
to  the  faint  drip-drip  of 
water  that  filled  the  whole  gulch  with  a 
vast  volume  of  sound.  Once  he  sat  up  with 
a  cry  of  fear,  startled  himself  into  con- 
sciousness, then  lapsed  once  more  into  the 
stupor  which  took  no  count  of  time. 

When  next  he  roused  himself  it  was  a 
faint  sound  that  had  called  him  back  from 
oblivion — not  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
this  time,  but  a  sharp  "yap-yap"  that  left 
him  for  a  moment  bewildered.  He  looked 
upwards   and   beheld   a   moving   shadow 


silhouetted  against  the  sky  on  the  crown 
of  the  cliff  opposite.  As  he  moved  the 
shadow  became  motionless.  It  peered 
down  into  the  gulch — two  pointed  ears 
cocked  enquiringly,  two  points  of  light 
that  seemed  to  ponder  the  situation  with 
lingering  thoughtfulness. 

"Wolf!"  thought  Terry.  "The  brutes 
ain't  taken  long  in  finding  me,  but  I  guess 
they  won't  get  me  here." 

Again  the  sharp  yap-yap,  followed  by 
an  expectant  whine.  The  dark  shadow 
above  moved  aside,  trotted  across  the 
fallen  tree  that  spanned  the  gulch,  then 
losing  sight  of  the  man  trotted  back 
again — uttering  that  low,  expectant  whine 
all  the  time. 

Terry  realized  now  that  the  brute  above 
him  was  no  wolf  but  a  sled  dog.  It  was 
Cracker!  The  sight  of  the  brute  put  new 
life  into  his  veins — raised  him  from  the 
stupor  from  which  he  might  otherwise 
never  have  wakened.  Again  he  crept  to 
the  edge  of  the  shelf,  calling  the  dog  by 
name.    At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Cracker 


That  night  Terry 
kept  the  dog  by 
him   for  warmth. 


became  frantic,  and  even  pondered  suicide 
by  leaping  from  the  opposite  cliff  into  the 
blackness  of  the  gulch. 

At  length  the  dog  found  a  shelf  and 
began  to  descend,  but  in  his  keenness  to 
keep  the  man  in  sight  he  descended  by 
the  opposite  cliff.  Not  till  he  was  level 
with  Terry  did  he  realize  his  mistake,  and 
then  with  a  whine  he  began  to  scramble 
back,  intent  on  making  a  fresh  start. 

The  right  way  down  must  have  been  a 


long  and  tedious  one,  for  ere  the  dog 
reached  him  Terry  had  lapsed  again  into 
oblivion.  He  was  roused  by  a  whimper  of 
joy,  by  a  wet  muzzle  thrust  into  his  face, 
by  a  great,  sprawling  mass  of  doghood 
floundering  over  his  bruised  and  stiffened 
limbs.  For  a  time  he  held  the  dog  to  him, 
hugging  it  gratefully,  then  his  thoughts 
turned  to  the  more  serious  issue  of  the 
moment.  He  took  from  his  tunic  the  rough 
map  he  had  drawn  showing  the  where- 
abouts of  their  claim,  and  in  the  darkness 
he  wrote  beneath  it:  "Enough  gold  here 
to  start  another  Klondyke  rush.  If  you 
get  this  bring  a  rope  and  come  and  look 
for  me.  Beware  of  Cerrita.  He  meant  do- 
ing away  with  me,  and  he'll  do  away  with 
you  if  you  don't  look  out."  After  that  he 
described  his  exact  whereabouts  so  that 
Featherstone  could  make  no  mistake. 

That  night  Terry  kept  the  dog  by  him 
for  warmth,  but  when  the  first  pale  sun- 
shine of  the  short  northland  day — autumn 
was  near — filtered  into  the  gulch  he  took 
off  his  bandanna,  secured  the  map  inside 
it,  and  tied  the  cloth  round  Cracker's 
neck.  Then  he  told  the  dog 
to  go  home. 

Three  times  Cracker 
started  out  along  the  shelf, 
wistful-eyed  and  dejected, 
and  three  times  he  came 
back  penitently  to  his  mas- 
ter. Terry  hardened  his 
heart  and  cursed,  finally 
stoning  the  dog  away  from 
him  and  following  up  the 
fusilade  with  savage  impre- 
cations. This  time  Cracker 
went,  and  silence  settled 
again  upon  the  gulch. 

Ere  dawn  broke  that 
morning  Cerrita  got  up  and 
prepared  his  pack.  He  told 
Featherstone  that  he  was 
about  to  complete  the  pros- 
pect of  the  creek,  after 
which  they  would  hit  out  for 
home.  In  reality  he  was  in- 
tent on  completing  the  sur- 
vey of  the  claim  which  in 
due  course  he  intended  to 
register  in  his  own  name. 

"You  best  get  that  lame- 
ness better,"  Cerrita  told 
Featherstone  as  he  went  out. 
"I  ain't  going  to  hang  about  here  much 
longer,  and  if  you  ain't  fit  for  the  trail 
when  the  time  comes  I  guess  you'll  have  to 
stop  on  alone." 

Featherstone  did  not  underestimate  the 
significance  of  this  threat  for  he  knew 
what  the  result  would  be  if  his  partner  de- 
serted him.  Without  Cerrita  as  pilot  he 
could  not  hope  to  cross  the  great  white 
barrier  where  eternal  winter  reigned  be- 
tween them  and  the  southern  world.    Thus 
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It  you  want  a  Wall 
Board  that  will  give 
you  the  best  service 
at  the  lowest  cost — 
one  that  keeps  the 
rooms  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer — ask  your  dealer  about 

Certain-teed 

Wall  Board 

made  on  six  high-grade  Wail  Boards 
show  Uiat  Ortain-tffil  is  the  strongest  and 
that  it  resists  dampness  and  water  better  than 
any   other   Wall   Board. 

It  can  be  used  in  houses,  offices,  factories,  etc. 
Permanent  and  temporary  booths  can  be 
quickly  and  Inexpensively  built  with  Certain- 
t<*ed  Wall  Board.  It  eau  be  applied  by  any 
careful  workman  who  follows  directions. 
Our  Certain-teed  routing*  are  known  and  have 
made  good  all  over  the  world. 
For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere,  at  reasonable 
prices. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's    largest    manufacturers   of  Roofing 

and  Building  Papers. 

New    York    City  Boston  Chicago  Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia       Atlanta       Cleveland       Detroit 
St.  Louis         Cincinnati         Kansas  City         Minneapolis 
San   Francisco      Seattle      London        Hamburg      Sydney 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure  when  it 
comes  to  looking 

after  harness. 

EUREKA 

HARNESS    OIL 

Keeps  leather  soft  and 
prevents  cracking  and 
the  possibility  of  acci- 
dent due  to  dried  out 
traces,  etc. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

The 

IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY 

Limited 


ENGINE 


COMPLETE 


Save   money    by    usini;    a    VIM    114    H.P.    Farm    Motor    for 
churning,     washing,     pumping,     separating,     spraying,     etc. 
«ily.     No   valves,    cams,   gears   or   compli- 
parU.    Water   Cooled,    automatic   positive   lubrication, 
sensitive  governor.   Weighs  only  75  lbs.  Comes  ready  to  run. 
Fully   guaranteed.     Get  catalog   and   special   agency  offer. 
THE    VIM    MOTOR    CO.,    1065    Water    St., 
8AKD1  -*KY,   OHIO. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are    promptly    relieved    with    inexpensive    home    treatment.      It 
absolutely    removes    the    pain,    swelling,    tiredness    and    disease. 
Full   particulars  on   receipt   of   stamp. 
W.   F.   TODNO,   P.D.F.,   482   Lymans   Building.   Montreal,   Can. 
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he    was    at    the    mercy    of   his    partner. 

Scarcely  had  Cerrita  left  the  hut  be- 
hind him  when  on  the  plateau  below  he 
saw  something  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  hut.  That  something  was  a  wolf 
or  a  dog  and,  as  it  loped  steadily  on,  Cer- 
rita caught  sight  of  a  crimson  cloth  tied 
about  its  neck.  He  glanced  behind  him 
towards  the  hut — saw  to  his  satisfaction 
that  it  was  hidden  from  view  by  a  row  of 
wind-scragged  larches.  He  saw  too  that 
he  was  in  the  direct  path  the  dog  would 
take,  so  he  backed  into  the  shadows  to 
await  the  brute's  approach. 

With  lolling  tongue  and  half-closed 
eyes  Cracker  trotted  up  the  trail  in  the 
morning  sunshine  but,  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  spot  where  Cerrita  stood,  the  dog 
suddenly  stopped  and  sniffed  the  breeze 
suspicionsly.  Whether  it  was  some 
strange  instinct  or  whether  it  was  really 
intelligence  that  warned  him  to  avoid 
Cerrita  one  cannot  say  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  brute  vanished  into  the  bush 
and  made  a  detour  of  the  spot  where  the 
man  stood  waiting.  Five  minutes  later 
Cerrita  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  fleeing  like 
the  wind  on  the  pathway  above  towards 
the  cabin. 

A  wolfish  gleam  came  into  Cerrita's 
eyes  as  cautiously  he  retraced  his  steps. 
He  realized  that  some  sort  of  a  crisis  had 
come  and  that,  to  save  his  plans,  he  must 
stop  at  nothing.  From  a  clump  of  thick 
underbrush  near  he  saw  Featherstone 
open  the  door  of  the  shanty  in  response  to 
the  impatient  whine  that  came  from  with- 
out. He  saw  the  man  untie  the  bandanna 
— it  was  Terry's  bandanna! — from  the 
dog's  neck,  and  draw  the  sheet  of  paper 
from  within  it.  Then  Featherstone  came 
cautiously  down  the  trail,  peering  to  left 
and  right,  and  actually  passed  within  a 
few  feet  of  him.  Evidently  convincing 
himself  that  Cerrita  was  gone  he  turned 
back  and  went  into  the  hut. 

A  minute  or  two  later  Featherstone 
came  out  with  two  coils  of  rope  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  had  on  his  climbing  shoes, 
and  he  trod  carefully  so  as  to  leave  no 
tracks.  He  headed  out  in  the  direction  of 
the  runway  along  which  Cerrita  himself 
had  come  last  night. 

Cerrita  guessed  now  what  was  in  the 
wind  and  silently  he  followed. 

At  the  crest  of  the  canyon,  where  the 
fallen  tree  lay  across  it,  Featherstone 
peered  down  into  the  gloom  and  called  to 
his  partner.  Dim  and  indistinct  among 
the  echoes  the  answer  came.  Cerrita  could 
not  hear  what  passed  between  them.  He 
kept  at  a  safe  distance,  for  he  had  not 
failed  to  notice  the  uneasiness  of  Cracker 
still  following  at  Featherstone's  heels.  It 
was  ouite  possible  that  the  dog  might  give 
the  show  away. 

But  from  his  hiding  place  Cerrita  saw 
Featherstone  make  his  two  ropes  secure  to 
the  trunk  of  a  larch  at  the  edge  of  the 
gulch — one  of  the  ropes  for  his  own  use, 
and  the  second  to  haul  up  Terry  on  his 
return.  He  waited  till  Featherstone  had 
boldly  stepped  over  the  edge,  and  was 
cautiously  groping  his  way  down  into  the 
black  void  where  Terry  lay,  then  rose  to 
his  feet  and  hurried  towards  the  place 
where  the  ropes  were  secured. 

Next    moment    Featherstone,    hanging 


giddily  over  space,  caught  sight  of  Ce 
rita  as  he  prepared  to  cross  the  gulch  1 
the  fallen  tree  and,  as  their  eyes  me' 
Featherstone  saw  that  his  fate  was  seaU' 
— that  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  del 
was  mad,  temporarily  mad!  There  w> 
no  time  to  draw  back  to  safety.  In  fi 
seconds  Cerrita  would  be  upon  hh 
desperately  intent  on  sending  him  to  h 
doom. 

Next  moment  the  madman  was  upc 
the  tree — striding  across  it  at  reckle 
speed.  Featherstone  could  see  him  s 
houetted  against  the  sky,  when  sudden 
between  the  man  and  the  opposite  edge 
the  cliff  appeared  a  sinister  vision  of  shi 
ing  fangs  and  bristling  mane. 

Cerrita  paused,  glared  at  the  dog  th 
barred  his  way  with  wide  open  eyes,  ai 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  ponder  the  sit 
ation.  Then  wildly,  recklessly,  he  hack 
at  the  white  fangs  with  his  moccasin 
foot,  and  made  a  desperate  leap  f 
safety. 

But  the  dog  barred  the  way  and  exact 
what  took  place  Featherstone  could  n 
tell.  He  saw  the  man  and  the  sled  d| 
close  together  at  the  extreme  edge  of  tt 
cliff,  the  man  on  his  knees,  clutchii 
wildly  at  the  coarse  hair  around  the  doj 
neck.  For  one  awful  moment  they  seem 
to  hang  there,  then  a  dark  shape  swu 
outwards  and  downwards,  slipped  silem 
through  the  flood  of  moonlight  that  f 
into  the  gorge,  and  disappeared  into  t| 
blackness  beyond. 

For  some  seconds  there  was  silen 
then  again  the  whole  ravine  was  fill 
with  ghostly  echoes,  like  the  voices  of 
thousand  souls  in  torment.  On  the  bri 
above,  peering  savagely  down  into  1 
blackness,  stood  a  panting  sled-dog 
alone! 


Over-Production  of  Apples 

As  to  over-production  of  apples  in  C< 
ada  I  have  very  decided  views.  There  v 
be   temporary   over-production    of  eve 
line  of  production  that  can  be  named 
temporary  over-production   I  mean  tl 
just  as  soon  as  any  line  becomes  hig) 
remunerative    then    exploitation    of  t 
line   comes.     A   boom   of  values   resu 
plans   for   development  of  this   line 
made  and  carried  out.   Result  in  apple 
dustry  in  planting  in  sections  unsuited 
apple-growing  and  in  sections  especia 
adapted  to  it,  a  raise  in  price  of  land 
beyond  its  real  value.   In  other  words 
apple  orchards  become  capitalized  a1 
price  beyond  the  possibility  of  divide 
at  reasonable  prices  for  apples.    We 
probably  against   low   prices   for   api  s 
for  the  next  few  years.    A  short  sup \, 
will,  of  course,  lead  to  high  prices  for  t  t 
year.   For  high-class  varieties,  Spy,  Sr  v 
and  Mcintosh,  Baldwin,  there  will  ha 
paying  market  for  apples  from  orcha  s 
in  the  best  apple  sections  of  Ontario, 
small  orchards  of  poor  varieties  will  s<  a 
become  of  no  account  so  far  as  apple  j  - 
duction  is  concerned  and  whole  distr  s 
will  almost  entirely  drop  out  as  produc  s 
for  reason  that  something  else  will  j 
better. — Elmer  Lick. 
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he  Efficient   Small 
House 

Continued  from  Page  32. 

try  relieve  the  kitchen  of  so  many 
lgs.  Then  the  dining-table  is  also  close 
ttjhe  scene  of  cooking  operations,  but  iso- 
hi'd  a  little  by  the  turn  of  the  wall  to  give 
s!ce  for  the  porch.  With  an  arrange- 
njit  like  this  the  houseworker  is  relieved 
olthe  extra  walking  where  a  separate 
djing-room  is  used.  The  rather  short  gap 
bl^veen  the  alcove  and  the  working  end 
n,;ht  suggest  the  use  of  a  screen.  This 
wild  spoil  the  whole  thing.  There  is 
n.hing  unsightly  about  a  kitchen  stove  or 
a  ink,  and  in  a  small  house  we  want  a 
sjse  of  roominess  and  no  more  rooms 
t'n  are  necessary. 

\n  attractive  decoration  in  this  room  is 

v'y  important.      How    would    a    white 

e  mel  paint  do  for  the  woodwork  with  a 

b  wn-painted,  washable  burlap  from  the 

b'eboard  to  the  wainscot,  and  a  light  buff 

piier  above  that?    Enamel  paint  is  very 

eily  cleaned   and   when    it  is   clean   it 

s|ws  it.  Light  blue  painted  walls  with  a 

n,te  stencilled  border  look  well  with  a 

b(wn  stained  woodwork  or  with  white 

beboard   and   wainscot   and    brown   or 

liit  oak  grained  doors.    There  are  hun- 

ds   of  adaptable    color    schemes,    but 

lething  should  be  chosen  that  will  give 

atmosphere  of  quiet  cheerfulness  and 

E  ;ch  cleanness.  Linoleum  on  the  floor  is 

e  ily  cleaned  and  slightly  yielding  to  the 

;  and  a  rag  rug  where  you  stand  most 

not  only  save  this  but  will  give  the 

.  'e    an    atmosphere    of    old-fashioned 

h;ieliness. 

if  the  porch  outside  the  kitchen  door 

We  screened,  it  would  make  an   ideal 

Rimer  sitting-room,  but  where  there  is 

a  iby  in  the  house  the  screened  porch  is 

mh  about  one  hundred  times  the  cost 

o  ;he  screening.    It  makes  a  safe  fresh- 

a  sleeping  place  or  play-room  and  saves 

mother  no  end  of  anxiety  in  watching 

child  who  is  just  beginning  to  travel. 

'he  second   floor   plan   explains^  itself 

7  well.   There  are  a  few  truths  about 

room    furniture,    however,    that    are 

th  considering.    The  bed  is  the  most 

'ortant  thing.    It  is  the  only  piece  of 

niture  in  the  house  with  which  you 

nd  about  one-third  of  your  time,   so 

s  worth  far  more  thought  and  money 

n  the  parlor  suite.  Most  of  this  money 

uld  go  into  the  mattress.  Good-looking, 

able,  enamel  bedsteads  can  be  bought 

f'j  almost  as  little  or  as  much  as  you  like, 

aprding  to  how  much  brass  trimming 

%  have.    Then  an  article  of  furniture 

'  th  having  in  any  bedroom  is  a  roomy 

for  laundered  clothes.   It  may  be  the 

"red  cedar  chest  of  a  former  genera- 

'  or  merely  a  grocer's  box  covered  with 

itz.  but  it  will  be  a  joy  forever  in  tak- 

care   of   freshly   ironed    shirts    and 

sses.    Very  pretty  bedroom  boxes  of 

kerwork  are  sold  by  most  furniture 

"es  now. 

n  the  house  of  efficiency  the  cellar  will 
aive  as  much  attention  as  any  other 
t-  It  is  the  reservoir  for  the  air  of  the 
ise,  so  provision  will  be  made  for  keep- 
it  dry  as  well  as  clean,  and  where  it 


Keeplfour  Cattle 
Disease-Proof  ~ 

f  Disease  must  be  prevented  as  well  as  cured. 
Zenoleum  does  both.  Used  according  todirections^ 
itcuresmostanimaldiseasesanddestroyslk 

mites,  and  maggots.     It  is  a  powerful  germicide  for  dis- 
infecting barns,  pens,  henhouses  and   stables.     Used  ^A^^ 
by  50  Canadian  ami   United  States  Agricultural  ^f\j^^         VVnat 
Colleges  and   by    Experimental    Farms.      ^ (JU  ^Cm^^     Zenoleum 
will  find  Zenoleum   reliable,    safe;    will  not 
burn   or   poison;   always   the   same   andjkM^ 

as  sure  as  a  shot  every  time.  The  >A^^?Jr^  I*  cures  sores,  calf 
greatest  breeders  and  liw  stock  >C  vvfc^  cholera,  cuts,  galls,  ring 
authorities  on  the  American  ^^C^^^g^  worm,  stomach  and  in- 
continent are  continual  ^&L^M^^M0^  testinal  worms  in  cattle,  hogs 
users      of      Zenoleum.      ,^^%^^>J^^    and  sheep    and    kills  lice   and 

fleas  and    cures    roup,  diarrhoea 
hen   cholera,  gapes,  pip  in  poultry. 
The    International   Live     Stock    Exhibition  at 
_   icago     and    the     Canadian  Live  Stock    Shows 
at    Guelph,    Ottawa    and    Toronto  have  used  Zen- 
oleum as  the    only    disinfectant   with  this  result:  "No 
ce    of  disease."     Stockmen   and  breeders  pronounce  it 
absolutely  reliable"  and  cheaper  than  home-made   mixtures. 
Ask   your  dealer   first    or    order  direct.     A    trial  tin  enough  for 
80   gallons   of    "dip."    express    prepaid    for    $1.50.     Shipped  in  5   gallon 
and  barrel  lots.     Write  for  prices.     LIVE    STOCK   LIFE   INSURANCE 
POLICY   FREE  if  you  mention  seeing  our  advertisment  in  this  paper. 
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ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  CO. 

311  .Sandwich  Street  East    -    Windsor,  Ont. 


Excellent  for  Cooking  and  Baking 

Appeals  to  the  Thrifty 


The  "Supreme"  Range  has  this  feature  beside  other  ad- 
vantages— it  cuts  your,  coal  bill  40  to  50%.  We  absolutely 
guarantee  this.  It  is  designed  so  that  the  heat  is  evenly 
distributed  all  round  the  oven,  making  it  a  perfect  cooking 
and  baking  range.  You  will  be  delighted  with  its  con- 
venience,  comfort,   and    money -saving  features. 

Write  for  catalogue  "S"  and  see  how  you  can 
keep  fuel  expenses  down  and  have  kitchen 
comfort. 

Supreme  Heating  Company,  Welland,  Ontario 


IMPORTANT  | 
Announcement  • 


Where  to  Sell  Your  RAW  FURS 

We  are  the  Largest  exclusive  Dealers  in  CANADIAN  RAW  FURS  in  the  world.  A  shipment  will 
satisfy  you  that  we  pay  higher  prices  than  any  other  house  in  the  business  on  our  honest  and  liberal 
assortment.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST.     Reference:  Standard  Bank  of  Canada. 

THE  GEORGE  MONTEITH  FUR  COMPANY, 


21     Jarvis   Street 
TORONTO.  ONT. 
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FARM  LUBRICANTS 

'T'HE  Imperial  Oil  Company, 
■^  Limited,  manufactures  at  its  re- 
fineries at  Sarnia  and  Vancouver 
a  complete  line  of  lubricants 
especially  prepared  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Canadian 
Farmer. 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil,  Prairie 
Harvester  Oil,  Capitol  Cylinder 
Oil,  Eldorado  Castor  Oil,  and 
Arctic  Cup  Grease  are  brands 
which  have  been  supplied  to 
Canadian  farmers  for  years. 

They  are  known  to  be  absolutely 
reliable  lubricants — each  carefully 
manufactured  to  meet  particular 
requirements. 

Each  one  carries  the  guarantee  of 
the   oldest  oil-refiners  in  Canada. 

Branch   Stations  Throughout  the  Dominion 

THE    IMPERIAL    OIL    COMPANY 
Limited 


Made  in 


Canada 


'mm 


PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 


Does  all  yon  could  wish  of  a  poultry  fence  and  more. 
Built  close  enough  to  keep  chickens  In  and  strong  enough  to 
keep  cattle  out.  Even  small  chicks  cannot  get  between  the 
close  mesh  of  lateral  and  vertical  wires.  The  heavy,  hard  steel 
top  and  bottom  wires,  together  with  Intermediate  laterals,  will 
take  care  of  a  care  essly  backed  wagon,  or  an  unruly  animal 
and  spring  back  into  shape  Immediately.  The  wires  are  securely 
held  together  at  every  Intersection  by  the  PEERLESS  Lock. 

The  Fence  That  Saves  Expense 

It  never  needB  repairs.  It  Is  the  cheapest  fence  to  erect  be- 
cause, owing  to  Its  exceptionally  heavy  top  and  bottom  wires, 
but  half  the  usual  amount  of  lumber  and  posts  are  required. 

Send  for  Literature 

and  address  of  nearest  agent.  We  also  make  a  complete  line 
of  farm  and  ornamental  fencing.  Agents  nearly  everywhere. 
Agents  wanted  In  unasslgned  territory. 

Banwell  Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Hamilton,  Ontario 


forms  the  headquarters  for  the  fuel  and 
heating  plant,  the  stored  vegetables,  the 
food  and  dairy  products,  separate  com- 
partments will  be  partitioned  off  so  that 
each  of  these  may  be  kept  free  from  the 
odors  or  dust  of  another.  Even  in  some 
of  the  large,  earth-floored,  one-roomed 
cellars  under  houses  already  built,  won- 
ders could  still  be  worked  with  cement. 
In  the  farm  house  of  efficiency  it  isn't  size 
and  balconies  and  bay-windows  that  count. 
We  need  more  small  houses  with  bath- 
rooms and  furnaces  and  working  con- 
veniences, and  general  provisions  for 
healthful  happy  living. 


A  Man   and    His 
Mother 

Continued  from  Page  30. 


So  out  of  his  failure  he  built  up  suc- 
cess. Perhaps  the  world  didn't  recognize 
him  but  that  doesn't  matter;  it  was  the 
better  for  his  work,  and  he  was  happy  be- 
cause he  had  found  his  work.  About  half 
the  people  in  the  world  are  living  passive, 
half-hearted  or  ruined  lives  because  they 
have  not  been  allowed  or  helped  to  find 
their  work.  The  boy's  mother  had  had  her 
dream  like  every  other  mother.  She  had 
hoped  he  would  take  the  homestead  and 
make  its  wasting  acres  blossom  as  a  rose, 
but  he  tilled  the  land  only  through  a  sense 
of  duty  until  the  next  brother  was  old 
enough.  His  heart  ached  to  build  houses 
and  schools  and  churches.  And  the  farms 
need  someone  who  can  build  the  best 
homes  and  schools  and  churches  just  as 
they  need  an  occasional  good  doctor  or 
teacher  or  preacher.  So  the  boy  was 
allowed  to  grow  according  to  his  own 
laws  instead  of  being  made  to  exist  for 
the  pleasure  and  pride  of  his  parents.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  men  become  in- 
dividuals; otherwise  they  are  forced  into 
the  herd  of  uninspired  laborers. 

There  are  other  forces  than  his  work 
that  go  into  the  making  of  a  man's  life. 
One  night  he  came  where  the  atmosphere 
was  delicate  with  cut  roses  and  amorous 
with  soft-colored  lights,  but  pregnant 
with  an  influence  that  makes  men  weak- 
lings. It  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
meet  this  sometime.  It  was  new.  All  his 
experience  in  the  color  and  thrill  of  life, 
he  had  brought  from  the  hills.  He  had  be- 
gun to  learn  it  early  from  the  humming 
birds  that  nested  yearly  in  the  hazel- 
bushes  in  the  pasture,  from  the  clean, 
riotous  nights  on  the  ice  of  the  pond  in 
winter.  And  often  when  the  rugged  beauty 
of  the  natural  processes  around  him 
would  have  become  commonplace  and  sor- 
did, a  mind  with  a  wonderful  vision  saved 
him.  There  was  an  old  Cherry  cow  on  the 
place  who  had  all  the  cunning  of  a  slave 
mother  in  hiding  her  new  calf  in  some 
unapproachable  place  in  the  woods.  She 
may  have  been  unduly  suspicious  of  hu- 
manity but  anyway  on  this  particular  day 
she  had  given  the  boy  a  long  hunt.  He 
was  getting  tired  of  struggling  over  logs 
and  through  underbrush,  and  when  it  got 
dark,  he  was  young  enough  to  feel  some- 
thing   panicky    in    peering    into    black 
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thickets  and  hearing  nothing  but  a  little 
lonesome  owl  whistling  somewhere  away 
off.  So  when  he  did  find  her  he  came  home 
tired  and  hungry  and  disgusted,  but  be- 
fore he  had  finished  supper,  somehow  his 
mother  had  impressed  him  with  the  won- 
der of  Cherry's  mother-instinct,  and  the 
beauty  of  a  lot  of  things  to  look  and  listen 
for  in  the  woods  at  night. 

With  the  same  simple  directness  she  had 
taught  him  many  life  mysteries  from  the 
bee-hives  in  the  orchard.  Of  course  these 
things  didn't  satisfy  his  pleasure  instincts 
when  he  grew  up,  but  they  taught  him 
that  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  truth 
— that  anything  which  is  untrue  or  arti- 
ficial is  ugly.  His  mother  couldn't  follow 
him  around  through  the  world;  she 
wouldn't  understand  his  problems  if  she 
did,  but  she  could  lay  the  foundation  for 
straight-seeing  while  he  was  at  home. 

And  his  ideals  from  the  hills  didn't 
single  the  man  out  from  the  "polished" 
humanity  around  him.  The  simple  cus- 
toms at  home  didn't  touch  the  latest  fads 
of  social  usage,  which  are  always  chang- 
ing and  don't  matter  much  anyway, 
but  they  had  not  left  him  uncultured.  He 
could  never  remember  hearing  his  mother 
give  a  talk  on  "Manners."  She  didn't 
need  to,  because  she  never  let  them  see  at 
home  what  they  couldn't  apply  anywhere 
else.  The  boy  had  been  in  other  homes  at 
meal-time  where  the  table-setting  looked 
like  an  accident,  and  between  the  inter- 
vals of  jumping  up  to  fetch  something 
that  had  been  forgotten,  the  mother's 
sharp,  nervous  voice  ordered  and  threat- 
ened and  scolded  the  children  about  their 
behavior.  At  home  a  white  cloth,  a  set 
of  treasured  old  blue  willowware  dishes, 
and  a  quiet,  orderly  arrangement  were  all 
that  was  needed  to  inspire  a  love  for  the 
general  fitness  of  things. 

But  a  man's  relations  to  humanity  go 
deeper  than  the  smooth  performance  of 
social  obligations.  There  had  been  in  the 
neighborhood  at  home,  a  little  boy  whom 
the  community  soon  stamped  as  "simple" 
or  "not  all  there."  As  soon  as  he  was  big 
enough  to  mingle  with  the  other  children 
he  was  pronounced  naturally  wicked.  He 
was  not  treated  with  any  more  considera- 
tion at  home  on  account  of  the  disappoint- 
ment he  was  to  his  parents.  He  was  pun- 
ished at  school  because  of  his  stupidity 
and  the  havoc  he  played  with  the  general 
order.  He  was  teased  by  the  rest  of  the 
pupils  when  they  lacked  any  other  amuse- 
ment. For  the  rest,  he  was  left  largely  to 
himself.  He  couldn't  play  the  games  of 
the  other  children.  He  was  left  out.  This 
was  before  special  homes  and  classes 
could  be  formed  in  the  country  for  the 
children  who  will  always  be  children, 
homes  where  they  will  be  protected  from 
themselves  and  from  others  who  would 
take  advantage  of  their  innocence  and  ig- 
norance, where  they  can  remain  as  inno- 
cent and  light-hearted  and  affectionate  to 
those  who  are  kind  to  them,  as  any  other 
child. 

But  Jim  always  found  a  kindly  welcome 
at  one  home  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
boy's  mother  understood  him  as  well  as 
she  did  her  own  children,  and  she  spared 
no  trouble  to  impress  her  boys  with  their 
responsibility  in  looking  after  him.  There 
was  no  showy  knight-errantry  in  taking 


BIGGER  CROPS^BETTER  PROFIT 


How  To  Protect 
Your  Crop 

On  the  left  is  a  healthy  ear  of  wheat 
full  and  sound— the  kind  that  makes 
money  for  you — on  the  right  is  an 
ear,  drawn  from  a  photograph,  ab- 
solutely eaten  up  with  that  fungus 
spore  called  "smut"— there  is  no 
money  in  that.  ;  Some  farmers, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have 
had  all  the  profit  knocked  out  of 
their  crops  by  "smut".  Something 
must  be  done  to  stop  it  because 
it  spreads. 

ICORVVSINES 

D.C 

is  a  preparation  used  with  great  success 
in  Europe.  It  has  decided  advantages 
over  bluestone  and  chemicals  because  it 
is  non-poisonous  and  will  not  endanger 
the  germination  of  the  seed.  In  fact,  not 
only  is  it  protection  against  disease,  grubs 
and  birds,  but  a  great  assistance  to  ger- 
mination, producing  a  healthy  stand. 
These  are  facts,  established  beyond  a 
doubt  by  tests  throughout  all  grain 
growing  countries  and  we  have  striking 
letters  from  practical  farmers  testifying 
to  the  efficiency  of  this  seed  dressing. 

Corvusine  is  easy  to  handle  and  will  not 
clog  the  drill.  Write  us  for  particulars— 
don't  risk  your  crop,  that's  foolish  policy. 

^ARthur.Irwin.  to™ 
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V  A  RMER'S    M  A  c;  A  ZINE 


BRUCE'S  SPECIAL  "BIG  FOUR"  FIELD  ROOTS 

iiki  <  r  'S    (,hm     wniri     l  KB1HNG    BEET — The  mosl  valuable  Field  Root  on  the  market,  com- 
•:,-  of  the  Sugar   Beet   with   the  long-keeping,   hirge  size,  easy-harvesting  and 
;>plng  qualities  of  the  Mangel.     \i  lb.  10c.,  %  lb,  ISc.,  1  lb.  30c,  * 

ItlCl  (  1    v   MAMMOTH    IN  I  1  KMEOIATE    SMOOTH    WHITE    t'ARKOT— The    hest    of   all    field    Car- 

65c,  l   lb.  SI. 00. 
ititi  CK*8  GIANT  TBI  LOfl    1NTKKMKDIATE  MANGEI — A  very  close  second  to  our  Giant  White. 

,!  equally  easy  to  harvest,     hi  lb.  10c,  %  lb.  ISc  1  lb.  30c. 
BKl  (  E'S   ^  t  «    cKMiKV   SWEDE  ti  KMi'     The  besl   shipping  variety,  as  well  as  the  best  for 
shape,  uniform  growth,  punple  top,  '4   lb.  V&c,  %  lb.  20c,  1  lb.  35c. 

Prices  tire  at  Hamilton— Add   for  postage.   i4   lb.  5c,  %  lb.  10c,  1  lb.  16c.     Each  addi- 
tional  pound  10o. — Where  there  are  Express   Offices   this   is   cheapest   way  to  send  all 
.  rs   of  5  pounds  and   up 

pnpr    Our    handsomely    illustrated    112-page    catalogue  of   Vegetable.    Farm   and    Flower   Seeds, 
ri\LL    Plants.     Bulbs.     Poultry    Supplies.     Garden    Implements,    et«.,    for    1916.      Send    for    it. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Limited,  HiSe%y?^T 


SYNOPSIS    OF   CANADIAN  NORTH  WEST 
LAND  REGULATIONS 

THE  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  18  years  old,  may  home- 
stead a  quarter-section  of  available  Dominion  land  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.  Applicant  must  appear  in  person  at  the 
Dominion  Lands  Agency  or  Sub-Agency  for  the  District.  Entry  by  proxy 
may  be  made  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Agency  (but  not  Sub-Agency) 
on  certain  conditions. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  each 
of  three  years.  A  homesteader  may  live  within  nine  miles  of  his  home- 
stead on  a  farm  of  at  least  80  acres,  on  certain  conditions.  A  habitable 
house  is  required  except  where  residence  is  performed  in  the  vicinity. 

In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing  may  pre-empt  a 
quarter-section  alongside  his  homestead.    Price  $3.00  per  acre. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  in  each  of  three  years  after  earning 
homestead  patent;  also  50  acres  extra  cultivation.  Pre-emption  patent 
may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  homestead  patent,  on  certain  conditions. 

A  settler  who  has  exhausted  his  homestead  right  may  take  a  purchased 
homestead  in  certain  districts.  Price  $3.00  per  acre.  Duties — Must  reside 
six  months  in  each  of  three  years,  cultivate  50  acres  and  erect  a  house 
worth  $300. 

The  area  of  cultivation  is  subject  to  reduction  in  case  of  rough,  scrubby 
or  stony  land.  Live  stock  may  be  substituted  for  cultivation  under  certain 
conditions.  W.  W.  CORY,  C.M.G., 

Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

N.B. — Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid 
for.— 64388. 


Head  Office: 
TORONTO 


A    FARMER    GIVES  HIS  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  EXCELSIOR: 

/  have   had  practically  a   return   of  all  the  money  1  paid  you  with 

in  i  cent.  (Z%)  compound  interest  and  fret   insurance  for  twenty 

I  could  not   expect   any   more,  and  certainly  did  not  expect  ox 

much.     I  ii'i'i    received  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars   ($279) 

in",'    than   I  paid   in  .   and   I  <™   so   well  pleased  at  the  result  of  my 

policy  that  l  do  not  imo  ■     ust  hoxt  to  thank  you. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

N.B.     WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PARTICULARS  OF  OUR  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


care  of  Jim,  but  it  was  the  beginning  o. 
life-time  of  battles  for  humanity — the  n1 
tive  of  a  resolve  never  to  gain  anything' 
the  expense  of  someone  else. 

So  through  every  experience  the 
fluence  of  her  life  had  been  working 
the  background.  Even  when  it  came ' 
another  turning-point,  when  the  m 
came  to  build  his  own  house,  which 
generally  supposed  to  be  merely  an  in 
dent  in  a  man's  life,  there  was  a  wond 
ful  spell  about  it  because  of  the  concepti 
of  womanhood  her  life  had  inspired.  I 
woman,  too,  would  be  happier  for  it,  a 
so  the  chain  would  go  on. 

Keeping 
Good    Health 

What    the    Celebrated     United    Sta;; 
Authority  Says  on   Disease 

From   a  Report  in   The  Springfiek 
Republican. 


ONE  of  the  best  ways  of  preseni 
health,  said  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinsi 
is  to  avoid  infection.    The  infections  tl 
are  to  be  avoided  are  not  only  those  til; 
are  placarded  with  a  yellow  card,  but  1 
little  infections   such  as  colds  and  si 
throats.  The  so-called  middle-age  disea  I 
such  as  Bright's  disease  and  diseases': 
the  heart,  liver,  nerves  and  arteries  tk 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  due  to  I 
rush  and  worry  of  modern  life  are  njf 
known  to  be  largely  due  to  imperfect 
cured  infections  of  earlier  life. 

Another  way  to  protect  oursells 
against  infection,  is  to  feed  ourselj; 
richly  and  abundantly.  Dr.  Hutching 
entertained  his  audience  greatly  in  spe  - 
ing  of  this  subject,  for  he  advocated  I 
the  kinds  of  food  that  mother  used  > 
make  and  took  a  severe  fall  out  of  i 
fancy  foods  and  other  "flubdubs"  ul 
for  table  decorations.  One  of  the  testsf 
good  food,  he  said,  is  that  it  shall  mak  i 
good  fire  when  dried  and  burned.  Soj 
fancy  breakfast  foods  and  their  kin  tit 
make  only  a  smudge  and  a  bad  smell  wl  i 
burned  are  to  be  distrusted.  Moreo\ , 
no  system  of  chewing  will  take  the  place  f 
plenty  of  good  food.  Two-thirds  oiji 
man's  fuel  comes  as  starch  and  sugj. 
This  is  converted  into  alcohol  in  the  cfl 
of  the  body,  and  a  man  of  150  pour;' 
weight  produces  two  quarts  of  alco'.ioi 
day.  Which  shows,  said  Dr.  Hutchins, 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  add  any  alco)l 
from  the  outside. 

The  liberal  use  of  fresh  air  is  anotjr 
of  Dr.  Hutchinson's  prescriptions  for  1 
prevention     of     disease.      This    inclUjS 
drafts,    which    are    only    fresh    air  ■ 
motion.    It  includes  large  doses  of  nil 
air,  which  may  be  allowed  to  flirt  with  <e 
as  it  will  as  long  as  it  doesn't  blow  the  b 
clothes  off.  Frequent  changes  of  tempe 
ture  indoors  are  a  good  thing  and  stir 
lating  to  the  system.    The  exactly  e 
temperature  is  to  be  avoided.  Respect 
the  sensation  of  fatigue  is  another  tb 
that  will   ward   off  disease.    We  sho 
learn  when  to  stop  and  rest.  In  the  aft  - 
discussion  he  stood  up  as  a  friend  of  * 
and  coffee  except  in  special  cases. 
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Between 

Ourselves 

A 

Question    Drawer    for 

Home    and 

Family    Queries 

By    GENEVIEVE 

Q. In  the  columns  of  April  Farmer's 

Magazine,  under  the  title  of  "Man's 
Balanced  Ration,"  you  offer  to  send  on 
request,  any  recipes  and  the  method  of 
preparation  from  the  menus  for  a  week 
in  April.  Will  you  please  send  me  re- 
cipes and  directions  for  preparing  the  fol- 
lowing: Eggs  poached  in  milk,  coddled 
apples,  creamed  cabbage,  salmon  custard, 
beef  braised  with  potatoes,  creamed 
onions,  shepherd's  pie,  macaroni  and 
cheese,  creamed  carrots,  potato  cakes. — 
Miss  E.  M.  S.,  Ont. 

Ans. — To  Poach  Eggs  in  Milk,  heat  the 
milk  to  scalding  temperature  but  don't  let 
it  boil,  or  it  is  likely  to  curdle,  the  flavor 
isn't  so  good  and  boiled  milk  is  a  little 
difficult  to  digest  sometimes.  Drop  the 
eggs  in  carefully  and  cook  just  until  the 
white  is  set.  Take  them  out,  put  on  a 
platter,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
make  a  sauce  of  the  milk  by  thickening 
it  with  rolled  cracker  crumbs,  or  with 
flour,  using  two  level  tablespoons  of  flour 
to  a  cup  of  milk  and  adding  a  tablespoon 
of  butter  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Pour  the 
hot  sauce  over  the  eggs  and  if  you  like 
sprinkle  with  grated  cheese. 

Coddled  Apples. — Make  a  syrup  of 
three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  sugar  to  one 
cup  of  water.  Core  and  pare  sour  apples 
and  when  the  syrup  comes  to  a  boil  put  a 
layer  of  apples  in  the  kettle.  The  apples 
will  lose  their  shape  if  piled  on  top  of  each 
other,  so  it  is  well  to  use  the  broadest 
kettle  you  have  or  if  necessary  cook  them 
in  two  lots.  I  generally  stuff  the  cavities 
in  the  apples  where  the  cores  have  been 
removed  with  raisins  and  add  a  few  whole 
cloves  or  mace  to  the  syrup,  especially  at 
this  season  of  the  year  whon  the  natural 
flavor  of  the  fruit  is  growing  flat.  Let 
the  apples  cook  slowly  as  they  will  remain 
whole  and  as  soon  as  they  are  tender  lift 
them  out  to  a  serving  dish  and  boil  the 
syrup  down  a  little  before  pouring  it  over 
them.    Serve  warm  or  cold. 

Creamed  Cabbage. — First  boil  the  cab- 
bage and  we  might  mention  a  few  points 
worth  remembering  about.this  simple  pro- 
cess. A  great  many  people  have  trouble 
in  digesting  cabbage  on  account  of  the 
gases  it  "gives  rise  to."  This  condition 
can  be  overcome  in  the  cooking.  Put  the 
cabbage  on  to  cook  in  cold  water  to  which 
a  little  baking  soda  has  been  added,  about 
one-quarter  teaspoonful  to  three  cups  of 
water.  When  this  has  boiled  five  minutes 
drain  off  the  water,  add  fresh  boiling 
water  and  salt  and  finish  cooking.  The 
flavor  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
tablespoonful  of  granulated  sugar.  We 
are  generally  told  to  keep  cabbage  covered 
closely  and  cook  at  simmering  tempera- 
ture to  prevent  the  odor  going  through  the 
house.  I  have  found  that  by  leaving  it  un- 


covered and  letting  it  boil  hard  you  would 
never  know  it  was  in  the  kitchen.  Creamed 
cabbage  is  just  boiled  cabbage  dressed 
with  a  white  sauce.  To  make  the  sauce, 
put  2  tablespoons  of  butter  in  a  saucepan 
over  the  fire.  When  it  bubbles,  stir  in  two 
tablespoons  flour  and  gradually  add  2  cups 
of  milk.  Stir  until  it  thickens,  add  V2 
teaspoon  salt  and  a  little  pepper  and  pour 
it  over  the  cabbage. 

You  have  asked  for  the  recipes  for 
creamed  onions  and  carrots.  They  would 
be  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way,  first 
boiling  the  vegetables  in  salted  water 
without  the  soda  of  course. 

Salmon  Custard. — This  makes  an  ex- 
cellent supper  dish  with  potatoes.  Take 
3  eggs,  3  cups  of  milk,  %  teaspoon  salt, 
pepper  and  one  small  can  of  salmon.  Beat 
the  eggs  slightly.  An  egg  beaten  light 
loses  the  thickening  properties  that  we 
want  in  a  custard.  Stir  in  the  milk,  salmon 
and  seasonings  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 
Any  custard  is  likely  to  become  watery  if 
subjected  to  high  temperature  so  in  mak- 
ing a  bread  pudding  or  any  dish  of  the 
type  it  is  a  safeguard  to  set  the  dish  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  in  the  oven.  The  water 
cannot  go  above  boiling  temperature  at 
the  most  and  it  is  easy  to  cool  the  oven 
a  little  if  it  goes  above  simmering.  To  tell 
when  this  is  done  test  it  with  a  knife  as 
you  would  any  baked  custard.  If  the  knife 
comes  out  milky  it  is  not  done;  when  it  is 
only  covered  with  water  the  custard  is 
baked. 

Beef  Braised  With  Potatoes. — About 
one  hour  before  dinner  pare  the  potatoes 
and  parboil  for  ten  minutes.  Pile  them  in 
the  pan  around  the  roast  beef  in  the  oven 
where  they  will  be  basted  with  the  hot 
dripping.  If  you  are  using  a  flank  or  one 
of  the  tougher  cuts  a  covered  roasting 
pan  will  cook  it  partially  by  baking  and 
partly  by  steaming  making  it  more  tender 
than  ordinary  roasting.  When  the  meat 
is  placed  on  a  bed  of  vegetables  and  cooked 
in  this  way  the  method  is  called  braising. 
Onions,  carrots  and  pieces  of  celery  could 
be  used  with  the  potatoes. 

Shepherd's  Pie. — Put  a  layer  of  cold 
chopped  beef  in  a  baking  dish.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  add  a  finely  chopped 
onion,  moisten  with  gravy  or  hot  water, 
cover  with  a  layer  of  hot  mashed  potato 
and  bake  in  the  oven  until  heated  through 
and  browned  on  top. 

Macaroni  and.  Cheese. — Cook  %  cup  of 
macaroni  broken  in  inch  pieces  in  4  cups 
of  boiling  salted  water  for  about  twenty- 
five  minutes  or  until  tender.  Drain,  rinse 
in  cold  water  to  blanch  and  prevent  pieecs 
from  sticking  together.  Make  two  cups  of 
white  sauce,  add  half  cup  of  grated  cheese 
and  keep  it  hot  until  the  cheese  melts.    If 


~t  hart's 
helping 
Canada- 

Windsor 

Table 
Salt 


I   Pot  Roast  Without  Grease  and 
Without  Water  from  the 

Wear-Ever  " 


<c 


Aluminum  Windsor  Kettle 

Sear  roast  on  all  sides — in  em- 
pty kettle — on  top  of  stove.  ( 
Turndown  flame  or  put  on  stove 
lid.  Turn  meat  over  when  half 
done.  Cheap  cuts  of  meat  cook- 
ed in  this  way  are  as  palatable 
as  the  most  expensive  cuts 
cooked  in  the  old  way. 
"Wear-Ever"  utensils  make 
your  work  lighter— your  kitch- 
en brighter — are  pure  and  safe. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 

with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever'* 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen"  which 

explains  hoiv  to  improve  your  cooking, 

WANTED     ^en  to   demonstrate  and   sell  "Wear- 

\  Ever"    Specialties.      Only    those    who 

can  furnish  security  will  be  considered, 


Northern  Aluminum   Co.,  Limited 
Dept.    77.    Toronto.    Ontario. 

Send  prepaid,  1-qt.    (wine  measure)    "Wear-Ever" 
stewpan.     Enclosed    is    20c  in    stamps — money    re- 
funded, if  not  satisfied. 
Name 
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No  increase  in  the  Price  of 
Made  -  in  -  Canada  Bicycles 

The  new  war  taxes  have  increased  the  duties  we  have  to 
pay  on  certain  raw  materials  we  import.  But  we  have 
decided  not  to  increase  either  the  retail  or  wholesale  prices 
of  the  bicycles  we  manufacture.     This  covers: 


BRANTFORD 

CLEVELAND 

MASSEY 

PERFECT 


Instead,  we  hope  to  so  increase 
the  sale  of  "Made-in-Canada" 
Bicycles  that  the  increased 
quantity  sold  in  place  of  im- 
ported bicycles  will  compen- 
sate for  our  increased  cost  of 
materials. 


Give  yourself  a  chance  to  get  more  out  of  life.     Ride  a  wheel 
for  Business  —for  Pleasure — for  Health. 


Be  sure  to  ride  a  wheel  that  Is  "Made  in  Canada" 

CANADA  CYCLE  &  MOTOR  CO.,  LIMITED 
WEST  TORONTO 
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Making  the  Farm  Pay" 


This  very  important  book  tells  how  to  get  the  biggest  returns 
from  the  soil  and  make  farm  life  more  attractive  and  successful. 

Farming  opportunities,  the  marketing  of  produce,  the  raising  of 
vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry,  dairy  products  and  all  phases  of 
agriculture  are  discussed  by  an  expert.  It  is  the  most  helpful 
book  on  farming  ever  published.  The  book  is  packed  with 
new,  practical  money-making  ideas. 

By  C.  C.  BOWSFIELD.     300  Pages,  Cloth,  12mo..  $1.15  Postage  Paid. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT:     143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


it  is  allowed  to  boil  the  cheese  will  beo  e 
stringy.  Pour  this  over  the  macaroni  L 
hot  dish  and  serve. 

Or  put  the  boiled  macaroni  in  a  butted 
pudding  dish,  in  alternate  layers  vh 
stale  bread  crumbs  and  grated  che*. 
Cover  with  milk  and  bake  until  slig'y 
brown  on  top. 

Tomato  juice  may  be  substituted  for  e 
milk.    This  makes  a  very  appetizing  d 

Potato  Cakes. — Sprinkle  the  bake  bo 
with  flour,  turn  out  on  it  cold  mas 
potatoes  and  knead  more  flour  into  tin 
until  they  can  be  rolled  out  with  a  roll 
pin  and  cut  into  cakes.  Fry  in  a  li 
butter  until  nicely  browned.  For  sue 
reason  or  other  these  are  very  good. 


Burning  the  Farn 
Mortgage 

Continued  from  Page  8. 

of  weed  seeds,  but  in  addition  the  scrt 
were  set  to  remove  the  smaller  gra ;. 
The  aim  was  to  have  none  but  vigoi  I 
germed  seeds  in  order  that  every  <  d 
sown  might  produce  a  full  head  of  gi  I 
and  that  the  crop  might  ripen  unifon  I 
It  was  seen  that  the  small  grain  was  q  e 
as  valuable  as  the  larger  grain  for  f<  1- 
ing  purposes  while  it  was  a  deceiver  w  n 
devoted  to  seeding.  Its  place  in  the  (  d 
bin  meant  both  loss  and  disappointmer 

When  the  grain  seeding  was  over  J  I 
suggested  preparing  for  sowing  an  acr  if 
beans.  The  ground  was  cultivated  1 1 
oughly.  As  the  beans  were  not  to  be  s  u 
till  the  second  week  in  June,  there  is 
abundance  of  time  for  germinating  d 
destroying  the  majority  of  the  weed  se  s. 
In  this  way  the  land  received  almo:  a 
summer  fallowing.  The  beans  \  e 
planted  with  the  ordinary  grain  drill  it 
to  plant  in  rows  about  twenty-eight  im  I 
apart,  and  to  sow  from  three  pecks  to  le 
bushel  per  acre.  As  soon  as  the  1 1 
plants  showed  themselves  above  groic 
the  two-horse  cultivator  was  set  to  w  k 
When  the  plants  had  four  leaves,  an<  >n 
a  particularly  warm,  dry  day  the  w  le 
patch  was  gone  over  with  the  wee  r 
thus  destroying  no  end  of  sprouting  Wi  I 
without  injury  to  the  bean  plants.  A  ;r 
every  shower,  during  the  summer,  as  1 1 
as  the  soil  admitted  of  it,  the  whole  I 
was  cultivated.  By  the  second  wee!:r 
September  the  crop  was  ready  for  I 
vesting  and  the  Browns  found  that  i 
acre  returned  fully  more,  in  the  wa; 
profits,  than  any  other  single  acre  on 
farm.  Further,  the  beans  were  harve 
in  time  for  the  fall  wheat  sowing  an< 
part  of  the  farm  yielded  fall  wheat  I 
was  quite  so  abundant.  The  seeding 
this  acre  to  clover  was  particul  1; 
effective. 


BELIEVE   IN    BEANS. 


The  Browns  have  come  to  look  upon 
beans  as  their  money-making  field  c 
Being  a  legume,  this  crop,  so  far  i  n 
being  a  soil  robber,  is  a  soil  builder. 


sown  late  in  the  season  and  so  is  ou 
the  road  of  the  sowing  or  plantini 
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crops.    Further  its  harvesting  does 

interfere  with  the  grain  harvest  nor 

root  gathering  nor  the  silo  filling. 

nother  money  maker  was  the  straw- 

■y  patch.     Never  more  than  an  acre 

planted  any  one  year,   but  it  was 

id  best  to  plant  at  least  that  much 

„,  ually  as  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 

tc:eep  the  old  patch  clean  of  weeds  and 

from  disease.    Along  with  the  straw- 

ies  and  the  early  potatoes  the  Browns 

ited  a  couple  of  acres  of  sweet  corn 

planting  being  done  about  two  weeks 

rt,  precaution    being   taken    to   have 

ieties  suited  to  the  various  plantings. 

..  iddition  to  the  corn's  paying  for  itself 

b  being  sold  in  the  ear  the  stalks  were 

n  iy  for  feeding  the  cows  at  the  season 

,\  »n  the  pastures  were  dried  up. 

ust  five  years  from  the  day  that  Peter 
Biwn  came  home  to  his  wife  discour- 
ajd  and  prepared  to  sell  out,  the  last 
p  ment  was  made  on  the  mortgage.  Not 
o  ,•  was  the  mortgage  paid  but  there  was 
a  iug  sum  in  the  bank  against  the  day 
w;n  the  barn  would  need  a  new  roof, 
o  iny  other  emergency  might  arise.  The 
s!-ets  of  the  new  order  of  things  were 
C  operation  of  parents  and  children,  sell- 
ii'  for  cash  and  for  cash  only,  buying 
f»  cash  and  for  cash  only,  having  a  mar- 
It'  before  they  left  home,  getting  rid  of 
!i  stock  that  did  not  pay  its  way,  study- 
ii  each  field  in  view  of  what  would  give 
i  largest  returns  therefrom  and  the  last 
a  I  most  important  of  all  staying  on  the 
j  and  giving  first  hand  attention  to 
ry  detail  that  promised  any  profit. 
»d  business  methods  together  with  a 
armination  to  keep  the  balance  true 
ween  thought  and  action  proved  to  be 
t  fuel  that  burned  the  mortgage. 


Red   Cross    Appeal    to    the 
Farmers 

)ur  country,  with  its  allies,  is  waging 
reat  war  for  justice,  for  the  protection 
mall  nations  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
hts,  for  continued  and  growing  free- 
n,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
dged  word  of  honor. 

i'he  Red  Cross  Society  exists  to  succor 
sick  and  wounded  in  war.  It  needs 
re  money  to  provide  more  beds  at  hos- 
als  in  Great  Britain  and  France;  it 
•ds  more  money  to  pay  more  Red  Cross 
rses;  it  needs  more  money,  and  more 
ngs  made  by  women,  to  supply  to  Clear- 
Hospitals,  Base  Hospitals,  and  Re- 
ering  Hospitals. 

appeal  to  farmers  to  send  me  sums 
m  $1  to  $50,  during  the  first  two  weeks 
May.  Every  $50  provides  one  addi- 
lal  hospital  bed  with  the  giver's  name 
r  it.  By  sending  me  about  $10,000,  you 
Jld  serve  your  country  well,  bring 
dit  to  yourselves,  and  make  all  of  us 
y  proud  of  you.  For  the  sake  of  the 
unded  boys,  make  the  gift  substantial, 
will  be  an  investment  towards  the  re- 
ery  of  some  Canadian  soldier  who 
od  in  our  stead  that  our  cause  might 
upheld. 
Faithfully  your  friend, 

JAS.  W.  ROBERTSON, 

Chairman. 
Red  Cross  Society  at  Ottawa. 


Build  Right— Build  Strong— Build  Safe 
It  Interlocks 

DENISON  INTERLOCKING  HOLLOW  CLAY  TILE  will  build  more  efficiently  and  economic- 
ally than  any  other  kind  of  construction.     Warmer  in  winter.     Cooler  in  summer. 

Use  it  for  Houses,  Barns,  Stables,  Hog  Houses,  Poultry  Houses 
and  Other  Buildings 

Have  .Sows  eorniincnce  farrowing  in  March.  Raise  two  Utters  each  year  aud  have  pigs  ready  for 
market  in  the  Fall,  when  top  prices  prevail.  Increase  your  poultry  flock  and  protect  your  winter 
hatches.  Learn  how  the  Denison  Interlocking  Hollow  Clay  Tile  enables  you  to  do  this  in  addition 
to  saving  money  over  the  actual  cost  of  short-lived  frame  construction. 

Write  now  for  our  book — not  a  catalog,  but  a  treatise  on  the  A.  B.  C,  of  good  building. 


SUN  BRICK  CO.,  Limited 


Traders  Bank 
Building 


Toronto,  Ont. 


If  unable  to  obtain  a  desired  article, 

consult  our  service  department, 

T7*  VERY  month  Farmer 's  Magazine  receives  letters  from  subscribers  stating 
'-^  that  they  are  desirous  of  purchasing  certain  articles,  but  do  not  know  where 
they  can  be  procured. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  numerous  magazines  and  trade  publications, 
as  also  through  our  many  representatives  in  various  cities  and  towns,  we  have 
special  facilities  for  procuring  information  about  goods  and  articles,  and  these 
are  at  the  service  of  our  readers. 

Send  in  the  coupon  and  you  will  receive 
promptly    the    desired    information. 


Farmer's  Magazine, 

143  University  Avenue,  INFORMATION  WANTED. 

TORONTO. 

Please  let  me  know  where  I  can  purchase 

Name   

Address  
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


Excellent 
Engravings 

at  low  rates 


We  have  in  stock,  a  large  number  of  cuts  which  have 
been  used  in  the  editorial  columns  of  this  publication. 
Any  person  desiring  any  of  these  can  secure  them  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  in  some  cases  for  less  than  what 
the  photographs  cost  us.  Make  your  selection  from 
either  past  or  current  issues  and  write  us. 

The  MacLean   Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University  Avenue  -  Toronto,  Ont. 


It  won't  cost  you  a  cent  to 
get  our  help 

Let  us  help  you  plan  your  barn 

We  "11  show  you  how  to  save  money  and  time  by  building  the  Steel  Truss  way. 

We'll  show  you  how  to  have  one-third  more  storage  space  for  your  grains — 

more  light  for  your  work — better  ventilation  for  the  entire  building. 

You  want  to  be  protected  from  loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning — to  know  how  to 

reduce  your  Insurance  costs — we'll  show  you  how. 

You  will  want  to  know  how  to  lay  out  your  stables  so  that  you  will  have  the 

proper  amount  of  space  for  each  animal — the  most  sanitary  conditions  so  that 

your  stock  will  thrive  and  bring  in  good  returns.     We'll  show  you  how. 

We'll  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  work  at  chore  time — during  harvest  and 

during  e\-cry  day  in  the  year. 

We'll  show  you  the  hundreds  of  little  money-savers  and  labor-savers  which  we 

have  learned  in  the  |ui<t  twenty  years  of  barn  building. 


STEEL  TRUSS  BARNS 


We've  just  issued  a  new  book,    "Your  Building  Questions  Answered," 

which  you  will  find  interesting   reading.     Your  copy   is  here   waiting  to 

go  out  to  you.     You  will  find  a   lot  of  little  suggestions  in  it  which  will 

help  you  with  your  plans. 

There's  another  free  book  which  you  will  wain  to  read.    We  call  it  "The 

Steel  Truss  Bam,"  and  il   deals  with  the  Model  Barn  construction  which 

has  met  with  such  favor  all  over  Canada 

Both  of  these  books  will  be  mailed  to  you   PEEE  of  all  cost  if  you  will 

jusl    sign  your  name  and  address  to  the  coupon   below  and  mail  it  to  us. 

Mail  it  to-night,  so  that  we  can  send  your  copy  of  the   book  early  next 

week. 

The  Metal  Shingle  and  Siding  Co., 
Limited,  PRESTON,  ONT. 


I'russ   Barn 
on      Bow      Park 
Farm,  Brant  - 
ford. 


Note   these   Features. 

Acorn   Ventilators. 
Acorn   Roof  Lights. 
Lightning  Proof  Ridge. 
Acorn       Corrugated      Iron 

Roof  and    Siding. 
Metal   Cornices. 
Metal  Clad   Doors  on  Bird 
Proof       ,        Track. 


Farmer's 


FARMER'S    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


All  questions  from 
wr  subscribers  are 
welcomed.  Write 
plainly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper.  If  per- 
sonal reply  desired, 
send  stamp. 


Rural  Mail 
Enquiries 


Address  all  letters 
to  Grasmere,  Farm- 
er's Magazine,  Mac- 
Lean  Publishing 
Company,  Limited, 
143-153  University 
Avenue,  Toronto. 


In  all  cases  the  names  of  the  person  seeking 
in  answer  to  any  question,  must  accompany 
he  request.  This  name  is  not  published,  but 
s  required  before  consideration  will  be  given 
he  query.— Editor.  • 


LICE  ON  CATTLE. 

W.  McG.,  Ontario:  I  have  a  cow  that 
Is  covered  with  blue  lice.    She  is  thin  and 

find  it  hard  to  handle  the  insect.  What 
ivould  you  advise? 

Answer :  It  is  a  case  of  destroying  the 
successive  hatchings.  Zenoleum  will  kill 
he  live  ones,  and  if  applied  often  will 
otally  end  them.  The  wash  with  a  strong 
solution  of  Zenoleum  will  be  the  least 
rouble  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  safest. 
Zenoleum  is  cheaper  than  coal  oil,  and 
nakes  no  fire  menace.  It  is  well  to  keep 
t  on  hand. 

EVER-BEARING   STRAWBERRIES. 

G.  S.,  Ontario:  Where  can  I  get  some 
;ver-bearing  strawberry  plants  for  im- 
nediate  use? 

Answer:  Most  nurserymen  carry  these 
iow.  Others  have  ordered  from  M.  Kel- 
ogg  and  Co.,  of  Three  Rivers,  Michigan. 
The  Superb  is  a  well  recommended  vari- 
ity.    Price  is  $1  for  25  plants. 

ALFALFA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

E.  L.  C,  Ontario:  What  is  the  acreage 
>f  alfalfa  in  the  United  States  and  what 
, States  excel  in  the  production? 

Answer:  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
liop  Statistics,  the  present  acreage  of 
ilfalfa  is  4,707,000.  The  States  that  lead 
n  order  of  their  acreage  are:  Kansas, 
with  957,000;  Nebraska  with  685,000; 
"olorado,  509,000;  California,  484,000; 
Idaho,  309,000;  Utah,  284,000;  Montana, 
224,000  and  Oklahoma  with  207,000  acres. 

ALFALFA  CULTURE. 

W.  I.,  Halifax  Co.,  N.S.:  I  have  been 
■eading  the  article  in  April  issue  "How  I 
jrow  Alfalfa,"  and  would  like  any  more 
oarticulars  that  you  may  have  on  the 
ubject.  There  is  no  alfalfa  grown  that 
'.  know  of  around  this  part.  It  may  be  it 
s  too  far  north  or  it  may  never  have 
Jeen  tried.  The  soil  here  is  very  different 
from  what  it  is  in  Saskatchewan  and 
here  would  probably  be  some  differences 
is  to  planting  and  cutting.  If  you  can 
?ive  me  any  information  as  to  growing  it 
n  the  north.  Also  would  you  kindly  tell 
iie  where  I  can  buy  the  seed? 

Answer:  Alfalfa  is  grown  some  in 
^ova  Scotia.  The  director  in  charge  of 
he  Kentville  station  will  be  able  to  give 
foil  his  experience. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  grow  some  on  the 
higher  parts  of  your  farm.  You  are  in 
*  good  part  of  Halifax  county  and  if  you 
'-ake  care  to  get  the  ground  clear  of  weeds 
wd  have  the  field  well   drained   either 


naturally  or  by  tile,  you  will  likely  suc- 
ceed after  once  establishing  the  bacteria 
in  the  soil.  You  might  try  sowing  an  acre 
or  two  in  July  this  year,  after  having, 
summer  fallowed  it  and  got  it  in  good 
tilth.  Sow  it  alone  and  if  it  gets  too  much 
top  by  September  mow  it  off  with  the 
sickle  bar  set  high  and  leave  the  hay  on 
the  ground  as  a  protection.  It  may  be 
that  your  soil  needs  lime  to  correct  acid- 
ity. If  so  this  is  easily  overcome.  It  takes 
about  three  years  to  establish  it.  Do  not 
pasture  the  first  fall  and  never  allow  it  to 
be  cropped  close.  If  you  cannot  get  some 
seed  from  Kentville,  the  big  seedsmen  all 
carry  it. — C. 

B.  C.  LAND. 

R.  A.  T.,  Ontario:  What  is  the  cost  of 
land  in  B.C.  for  homesteading  and  where 
is  it  best  to  locate  for  mixed  farming? 

Answer:  Write  to  Mr.  Scott,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Victoria,  B.C.,  for  particulars 
as  to  homesteads.  For  particulars  as  to 
lands  along  the  G.  T.  P.  railway  can  be 
had  by  writing  W.  E.  Duperow,  G.  T.  P. 
Ry.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

BEES  AND  FRUIT. 

V.  H.,  Ontario:  I  am  taking  up  bee- 
keeping after  getting  experience  in  one 
of  the  largest  Canadian  apiaries,  but  do 
not  want  to  depend  on  this  altogether. 
Have  been  advised  to  combine  bee-keeping 
with  poultry,  trucking  or  fruit,  but  would 
like  your  opinion. 

Answer :  You  are  along  the  right  track. 
Your  experience  will  save  you  many  losses 
when  you  get  in  to  your  own  farm  work. 
By  all  means  take  up  some  fruit  and  poul- 
try in  connection.  The  trio  work  together 
well,  and  each  returns  good  revenues  to 
the  man  who  means  business  and  enjoys 
it. 

Small  fruits  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  their  busiest  picking  seasons 
come  when  the  bees  demand  considerable 
attention  in  swarming  time.  Each  is  a 
big  business  in  itself.  The  growing  of 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  cherries  and 
apples  fits  in  better  with  bees,  while 
some  poultry  can  also  be  profitably  kept 
on  the  same  lot. 

FARMERS    INVESTING    MONEY. 

N.  C.  B.,  Ontario:  I  have  been  asked 
to  invest  money  in  the Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  Toronto.  Would  you  do 
it?  They  offer  7  per  cent,  dividends  but 
they  are  not  a  strong  company  financially 
and  their  proposition  looks  good. 

Answer:  Any  farmer  is  very  foolish  to 
take  any  risks  in  far  away  concerns.  If 
you  invest  in  bonds  or  debentures  at 
home  or  bank  stocks,  you  have  almost  a 
liquid  security  at  your  bank  when  you 
need  it.     Farm  mortgages  are  first-class 


You  have  the  highest  quality    "DOMO   SEPARATOR" 
for  the  lowest  price  with   the        UV""U  O  trMllH  I  Uli 

All  sizes  and  capacities 

Without  With 
Stand    Stand 
Table  Capacity  Price     Price 

Machine 

DombB  -  -     110   lbs.  $15 

Domo  No.  11,  180     "      J5        $30 

Domo  No.  12,  300  lbs.      -     W 

Domo  No.  13,500    "       -      50 

Domo  No.  24,  700    "     -     -70 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  St.  Hyacinthe 

Agents  wanted    in    every  locality 
and  special  discounts  offered. 

Ask  for  circulars  of  free 
trial  offer. 

Domo  Separators,  P.P.B.   234.    St.   Hyacinthe 

PROVINCE  QUEBEC 


It  is  not  a  question  of  "  Do  you ,_ wash 
clothes?"  but  "  How  do  you  do  your 
washing?"    On  the 

same  old-fashioned  back- 
breaking,  rub  board  ? 
The  results  never  can 
warrant  the  bard  slavery 
this    entails   when    the 

CONNOR 

Bali-Bearing 

WASHER 

will  do  the  Washing  in 
less  than  half  the  time, 
in  the  most  modern  and 
least  fatiguing  way,  and 
without  any  wear  and 
tear   on  the  clothes. 

Why  not  let  us 
send  you  our  book- 
let on  this  machine? 


Write  to-day  to 


We  can  supply  a  machine 
anywhere  in  Canada 


J.  H.  CONNOR    &    SON,  Limited 


KntahliMhed     in     1X81. 


OTTAWA,    ONT. 


"London"   Cement 
Drain    Tile    Machine 

Makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  to  18 
inches.  Cement  Drain  Tile  are  here 
to  stay.  Large  profits  in  the  business, 
if  interested   send  for  catalogue. 

London     Concrete     Machinery 
Co.,   Dept.   D,   London,   Ont. 

Largest     manufacturers     of     Concrete 
Machinery   in    Canada. 


TOOPES  ASBESTOSHEN  INCUBATOR     Patented) 

Made  of  asbestos  lumber. 
Fireproof,  Rotproof  and  Ver- 
minproof. 

Perfect  moist  air  system. 
Compound  heated,  comprising 
a  Hot  Air  and  Hot  Water 
Incubator  heated  by  one  name. 
Will  outlast  three  of  the  best 
Incubators  of  any  other  make. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  a  postal 
now. 

R.  TOOPE  &  CO..  44  Stepney  Sq..  Stepney,  London  E., 
England 


Grow  Your  own  Vegetables 

Cut  down  living  expenses.     Easy  to  save  time, 
labor,  and  money  when  you  use 

Planet  Jr  Garden  Tools 

This'No  11  Planet  Jr  dou 

is  the  greatest  haad  cultivating  t 
world.     Can  be  used  by  uian.  w< 
or  boy.      bully  guaranteed. 
:_'-page  catalog  free.     Write 

SL  ALLEN  &  CO  BPiui,a2PaT 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dog 

Remedies 


BOOK   ON 

Dog   Diseases 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  FREE  to  any  address   by  the   author 

H.  CLAY    GLOVER.     V.    I. 

118  W.  Slst  St..  N.Y..  U.S.A. 
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FA  K  M  E  R    S     .MAGAZINE 


Twenty  Year  Guaranteed  Aluminum  Kitchen  Utensils 

The  original  "  1892"  Aluminum    utensils  are  the   only  20  year  guaranteed  kitchen   ware. 
Not  cast  or  stamped  but  spun  from  the  solid  metal.      Indestructible  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

CAT  A I  OGUE  FREE  tor  the  asking.  It  tells 
you  why  the  "  1892"  is  the  best  aluminum 
ware  made. 

Charges  Prepaid. 

10  .uni    01  or       \\  rile 

r  great  Eioostai  club  plan.     Remember  wt 

take  rim  thing  back  at  our  riprnsr  If  you  .ire  ru>t  satisfied. 

Send  me  prrpaid   sample   pir  plate.  9x^i  in.,  fur  which   1 
in  stamps.     Monej  to  be  refunded  ii  1  un  not 
««  W.H.M.  Deep  pie  Plate.  9  x  H  in/ 

NAME   ADDRESS 

Buy  one  of  our  VACUUM  WASHERS.   SI. 50  PREPAID.     Money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

287   Donald  Street 
WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


THE  "HOOSIER"    STORE, 


The  New 
Potato  Book 

There  are  ways  of 
ising  seed,  cutting 
it.  and  preparing  it  for 
planting — ways  of  cul- 
t;  vat  ing — ways  of  pre- 
paring the  soil  and 
fertilizing  —  that  add 
bushels    to      the      total 

'T.'p. 

These  puints  are 
gathered  together  in 
our  new  48-page  book, 
"Money      jn      Potatoes." 

The     third     edition     is 
just  off  the  press. 

Order  your  FREE 
copy    to-day. 
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No.   25—100%    O.K.    Planter. 
No.  22 — Automatic  O.K.  Planter. 


WHO  WILL  GROW 
POTATOES  FOR  EUROPE? 

The    big   potato-growing   countries   are    at   war.      Canada   will    sell 

potatoes  to  the  world  at  big  prices. 

Don 't  let  the   labor  question  scare   you  away  from  the   crop   that 

pays,   even   in   times   of   peace,   the   biggest   profits   to   the   acre  — 

Potatoes. 

You  can  handle  a  big  crop  of  potatoes.    Other  farmers  are  doing  it 

with    O.   K.   Potato   Machines.      From    planting   to    harvest — every 

move   is  handled  quickly  by  machines. 

Tin'  crop  goes  in  in  quarter  the  time,  and  in  straight  regular  rows. 

The  O.  K.  Planter  drops  the  seed  on  finely-worked  soil.     You  get 

100  per  cent,  stand  and  a  field  you  can  cultivate  easily. 

Bugs  and  blight  are  kept  under  easy  control  with  an  0.  K.  4-row 

Horse  Sprayer.     Digging  is  done  in  one-half  time  and  better  with 

an  O.  K.  Digger. 

A    big  crop   of   potatoes   will   pay   you   the   biggest   per-acre   profit 

you  ever  earned.     Get  our  FREE  booklet,  "Money  in  Potatoes," 

and  learn  how  to  increase  the  yield  and  cut  the  cost  of  handling. 

The  new  edition  is  just  out.     Send  for  it. 

OK 

POTATO  MACHINERY 


CANADIAN 


CO .  Limited 


GALT.ONT. 


and  while  the  interest  is  lower,  the  nun 
is  safe. 

Time    and    again    farmers   ha 
fleeced  out  of  their  shares  by  big  hoi 
of  stock  trying  to  get  control.    The  tro 
with  too  many  farmers  is  that  they 
in  too  big  a  hurry  to  get  rich  quickly 
the  money  they  have. 


Mixed  Farming  ale 
Fruit  Specialty 

Continued  from  Page  16. 

bushes  or   among  the  apple  or  pea 
peach  trees  he  may  in  one  plowing  tljv 
away  the  profits  of  two  seasons'  , 
Spraying  must  be  done  at  the  right 
son   and   thinning  and  hoeing  don. 
properly  done  or  the  elusive  profits  i 
slip   away.      Rash   experiments  mus  n 
avoided,  but  at  the  same  time  an   « 
mind  must  be  kept  for  ideas  that 
profits.     Above  all,  care  must  be  t 
with  the  selling  end  of  the  business.  1! 
a  dealer  has  taken  good  fruit  to  the 
ket  only  to  leave  it  all  there  withou  b 
ceiving  any  returns.     The  fruit  grc  2 
can  tell  you  of  many  a  "skin"  gam  set 
afoot  to  deprive  them  of  their  whole  ■-. 
son's  growing. 

SHIPPING   RATES   COULD   BE   IMPR0V 

The  fruit  men  complain  that  the  ir 
ping  companies  do  not  give  the  shij  ng 
facilities    that    the    business    dem  ds. 
They  maintain  that  fruit  might  be 
to  wider  markets,  were  the  compan;  I 
arrange  to  have  fruit  cars  in  bettei 
dition   for  maintaining  fruit  fresh  i 
good   for    a   longer   time.     Further  the 
fruit  men  argue  that  the  shipping  >m- 
panies  might  give  cheaper  rates  t  th. 
benefit  of  both  the  growers  and  o  th- 
consumers,  and  in  the  end,  of  the  shi  ing 
companies.     Were  the  matter  take  u 
with    some    seriousness,   there  wou   b 
found  no  valid  reason  for  there  nol 
fruit  in  season  found  on  the  table  of  erv 
working  man  on  the  continent.    Th  S  I 
an  anomaly  in  the  fact  that  in  many 
of  the  Dominion  there  is  fruit  goi 
waste  while   in   other  parts  reach, 
our   railways   and  steamboats  ther  ae 
streetfuls  of  families  who  scarcely  iste 
fresh  fruit  from  one  year's  end 
other. 

All   over    Southern   Canada  the. 
small  farms  that  were  once  devot 
fruit  farming  that  are  to-day  li 
than  monuments  to  human  folly, 
easily   written   but  attractive  arti 
some  well-illustrated  journal  or  th  f 
cinating  narrative  of  some  entert.  tii  - 
story  teller  whose  theme  has  been  t   r 
bust  health  and  the  sound  sleep  ai 
f ul  days  to  be  found  among  the  bl<  o  i 
ing  fruit  trees,   skillfully  garnish 
figures  that  tell  of  fortunes  made  r.  a 
small  farm  well-tilled  and  manage,  -with 
the  business  acumen  acquired  in  ci  bu- 
siness have  won  some  city  worke    i 
tention  so  effectively  that  he  has  bt 
to  invest  his  all  in  a  few  acres.    1 '  : 
evitable  follows.     Lack  of  judgme  a 
pears  at  every  turn.     Bug  and  p< 
stroy  what  the  frost  and  the  dro 
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not  ruin.  The  wise  old  farmer  meanwhile 
looks  on,  conning  the  adage  about  the 
fool  and  his  money.  But  while  this  is  the 
case,  there  are  scores  of  farmers  in  every 
township  who  have  land  that  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  fruit  growing.  They 
have  the  opportunity  of  gradually  work- 
ing into  this  profitable  form  of  agricul- 
ture without  the  chance  of  losing  seri- 
ously, but  with  every  prospect  of  adding 
substantially  both  to  their  income  and 
to  their  pleasure.  The  wise  farmer  must 
have  more  than  one  string  to  his  bow, 
and  for  this  purpose  there  is  no  better 
employment  than  fruit  growing. 


Housekeepers'  Helps 

WHEN  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
cream  for  whipping,  a  fairly  good 
substitute  may  be  made  from  milk 
and  egg  whites.  Blend  a  teaspoonful  of 
cornstarch  with  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
add  slowly  a  cupful  of  rich  milk  and  cook 
until  it  thickens.  (It  should  be  about  as 
thick  as  cream) .  Have  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten  until  stiff  and  dry,  pour  over 
a  little  of  the  boiling  milk  and  beat  again, 
continuing  until  all  is  well  blended.  Fla- 
vor with  vanilla. — Mrs.  R.  A.  W.,  Alta. 

NOVEL   STYLE   OF  PILLOW   SLIPS. 

I  have  just  seen  a  novel  and  pretty  way 
of  arranging  pillow  slips  on  a  bed.  The 
slips  were  made  very  wide,  so  that  the 
pillows  could  be  slipped  in  crosswise.  In 
length  they  were  made  about  twice  the 
width  or  a  little  less  than  the  pillows,  fin- 
ished with  a  wide  hem  and  insertion  of 
crochet,  and  the  double-trimmed  end  fell 
over  the  pillow.  In  this  way  the  trim- 
ming is  shown  off  to  much  better  advant- 
age than  in  the  old  way  where  the  trim- 
ming falls  to  the  sides  of  the  bed. — 
Mrs.  F.  M.  B.,  Ont. 

TO  PREVENT  CATSUP  SOUP  CURDLING. 
In  making  cream  of  tomato  soup  I  have 
always  had  more  or  less  trouble  with  the 
milk  curdling,  in  spite  of  adding  soda  to 
the  tomatoes.  I  found  that  by  mixing  a 
little  soda  with  a  teaspoonful  of  corn- 
starch, and  adding  to  the  milk  and  cook- 
ing to  thicken  before  pouring  into  the  to- 
mato mixture  that  there  is  no  trouble  with 
curdling.— Miss  W.  D.  S.,  Ont. 

TO   KEEP  BREAD  FRESH. 

In  the  winter,  when  you  bake  bread,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  put  it 
out  and  freeze  it.  This  prevents  the  mois- 
ture escaping.  When  you  want  to  use  it, 
bring  it  in  and  thaw  it,  and  it  is  just  like 
fresh  bread.  Also  if  bread  gets  dry,  put 
a  loaf  in  the  oven  and  bake  it  over,  for 
nearly  an  hour  in  a  fairly  slow  oven. 
Wrap  it  in  a  wet  cloth  and  leave  it  until 
it  cools.  It  is  like  fresh  bread,  only  the 
crust  is  hard. — Mrs.  E.  I.,  Sask. 

TO  LENGTHEN  THE  LIFE  OF  TABLE  LINEN. 
Every  housekeeper  will  notice  that 
table  cloths  begin  to  wear  out  first  where 
the  creases  of  the  folds  are  made  when 
they  are  ironed.  To  prevent  this,  when  the 
cloth  begins  to   show  the  first  signs  of 
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FIT  up  your  barn  with  BT 
Swinging  Steel  Stanchions. 
They  keep  all  the  cows 
clean.  Line  every  long  and  short 
cow  up  evenly  over  the  gutter, 
so  no  manure  gets  on  the  cattle- 
stand  or  bedding,  or  soils  the 
flanks  and  udders.  This  saves 
tons  of  bedding  in  a  single  win- 
ter, and  abolishes  the  tedious 
work  of  scrubbing  down  the  cows. 
BT  Steel  Stanchions  last  a  ceu 
tury.  No  cow  can  break  them, 
neither  rot  nor  burn. 


A 
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They 


BT  Steel 
Stanchion, 

is  made  of  U-bar  steel  and  weighs  17 
lbs.     It   costs  no  more  than  a  good 
halter,  lasts  ten  times  as  long,  and 
has  so  many  time-  and  labor-sav- 
ing   advantages,    that    it    quickly 
pays  its  cost. 

No  cow  can  open  the  BT  Stan- 
chion, for  it  is  firmly  held  by  a 
protected,  malleable  iron  lock. 
Yet  a  child  can  open  it  in  a 
moment  with  the  thumb  and  little 
finger,  even  when  the  cow  is  pull- 
ing back.  All  the  cows  in  the 
stable  can  be  tied  up  or  released  in 
the  time  it  takes  to  undo  a  single 
chain-tie. 

Comfortable  for  the  Cow 

Cows  give  more  milk  when  tied  in  the  BT  Swingin" 
Steel  Stanchions,  for  they  have  just  as  much  comfort 
as  when  out  in  pasture.  They  can  rest  their  heads  in 
a  natural  position,  get  up  or  lie  down  on  either  side 
and  card  themselves  on  any  part  of  their  bodies  There 
is  no  weight  on  their  necks,  nothing  to  tug  or  jerk 
their  heads.  Aliments  such  as  big  knees  and  bruised 
shoulders  are  entirely  prevented. 

Get  Stall  Book  No.  21  and  Prices 

BT    Swinging    Steel    Stanchions    have    been    a    moncv- 
saving    investment    for    hundreds    of    Canadian    farm.  ' 
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and    dairymen.     You    owe   it   to   yourself    to   investigate 

all   the  facts   about  these   modern  cow-ties   and  get  our  price. 

put   in   your  stabling.    Send   for  64-page   Stall    Bwk    No.  *£    that    shows  V 


/ 


/ 


them  in  actual  use  in  the  letfing"£MrD,i£  Barns-  t'el Is  ahou" 
BT    Galvanized    Steel    Stalls,    Mangers,    Water    Bowls     - 


Bull    Pens 


Also  get  valuable  book,   "How  to  Build  a  Dairy  Barn,"  that  tells     • 

liirfT'  b?mf  at  haIf  tf?e  cost  of  usu^  methods     Both      / 
books    sent    free,    just    for    answering    questions    in    the 
Address    to-day,    to 


/  FREE 

/    STALL 
BOOK 
COUPON 


coupon,  y 


/ 


FREE 

BARN-PLAN 
SERVICE 

Send  rough  pencil 
sketch  of  floor  plan  of 
bam  you  will  build  or 
remodel  for  up-to-date 
building  plans,  free. 
Tell  number  of  cows 
you  will  keep  and  size 
your  barn   will  be. 


BeattyBros.  / 

Limited  / 

1366  Hill  St.,     / 
FERGUS,     / 
Ontario      / 


BEATTY   BROS., 
/  Limited, 

1366   Hill    St., 
Fergus,         -         Ont. 


Please   send   me,   free,   your 

illustrated  Stall  Book  No.  21, 

about     BT     Steel     Stanchions, 

Galvanized      Steel      Stalls,      and 

other  Steel  Equipment.     Also  send 

free  book,    "How   to   Build    a   Dairy 

/  Bam."     I  expect  to  build  or  remodel 

my  barn  in   1915,   about 

I    will    keep    cows 

'  (If   you   wish    us   to   make   bam    plans   for 

V  you,    free,    send  "rough    pencil    sketch,    indi- 

,  eating  what  your  ideas  are.) 


/ 


Your   Name 


P.O. 
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McCormick  Haying  Machines 


YOUR  haying  tools  must  be  strong  and  steady; 
they  must  work  easily  and  smoothly;  they  must 
get  all  the  hay  and  put  it  into  the  best  shape  pos- 
sible. That  is  why  you  should  consider  McCormick 
having  machines  —  mowers,  rakes,  tedders,  side 
delivery  rakes,  windrow  hay  loaders,  etc. — for  I  H  C  hay 
machines  have  never  been  beaten  for  good  work  in  the 
field  or  for  durability,  at  any  time  or  place. 

McCormick  local  agents  sell  these  machines.  When 
they  sell  you  a  McCormick  machine  for  the  harvesting 
of  your  hay  crop,  they  sell  you  the  best  in  hay  machine 
design  and  construction  that  the  market 
affords.  Canadian  farmers  have  called 
McCormick  standard  for  many  years. 
You  buy  a  machine  that  you  can  depend 
upon;  that  will  give  you  perfectly  satisfactory 
service. 

Drop  a  line  to  the  nearest  branch  house  and 
we  will  direct  you  to  the  nearest  agent  handling 
our  machines,  and  will  also  send  you  interesting 
catalogues  on  auy  of  these  machines  you  may  be 
interested  iu. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

BRANCH  HOUSES 
At  Brandon,  Calgary.  Edmonton.  Estevan,  Hamilton.  Lethbridge,  London.  Montreal, 
N.  BaUieiord,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 


TAPATCO  scientific,  humane  collar  pads  end  trouble 

for  you  and  pain  for  your  horses.     They  fill  up 

the    hollow    places    that    come  in   neck    and 

shoulders  as  soon  as  your  sleek  horses  are  put 

to  work  in  spring.     TAPATCO  Pads 

Make  Any  Collar  Fit  Snugly 

Made  from  start  to  finish  right  in  our  own  shops.    We  even 
make  our  own  cotton  drilling  and  do  our  own  dyeing. 

TAPATCO  pads  are  porous.    They  permit  ample  ventila- 
tion and  absorb  all  sweat.   Filled  with  our 
own  Special  Composite  Stuffing.  Light, 
soft,  springy  and  very  absorbent. 
No  dirt;  no  trash;  no  Bhort,  cheap, 
limy  hair  with  hide  attached  to  at-  Vz22UAIk 
tract  rats  and  mice.  ■n&mmlnlEmZzi'M   Vli 

Ask  Your  Dealer 


A  Galled  Shoulder 

™" ^Doubles the  Load 


PADS  FOR  HORSES' 


The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company, 


Chatham,  Oct. 


The  Stepping  Stone 
to  Success       ::        :: 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 


We  have  a  proposition  whereby  men  of 
energy  ami  enterprise  can  add  materially  to 
thfir  present  income.  Does  $10  a  week  more 
look  good  to  yout  Then  write  to-day  for 
further  particulars. 

Limited,   143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  On, 


wear,  cut  a  few  inches  from  the  end  and 
re-hem  it.  This  brings  the  crease  in  a 
new  place,  and  the  linen  will  wear  much 
longer.  When  a  tablecloth  is  worn  past 
using,  I  cut  squares  from  the  corners 
where  it  is  still  strong  and  hem  them  on 
the  machine  to  make  table  napkins  for 
every  day  and  to  wrap  around  the  chil- 
dren's school  lunches. — Mrs.  D.  I.  E.,  N.S. 
LAUNDERING  TABLE  LINEN. 

Unless  every  thread  of  damask  is  thor- 
oughly dampened  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  bring  out  the  pattern  in  satiny  clear- 
ness. The  following  method  used  by  a 
French  laundry  works  beautifully.  Dip 
one  half  of  your  tablecloth,  which  has 
been  thoroughly  dried  after  washing,  into 
a  pan  of  scalding  water,  lay  it  in  a  dry 
towel  and  wring  it,  then  shake  it  out  and 
fold  it  over  the  dry  half  of  the  cloth,  roll 
up  tightly,  let  stand  several  hours  and 
iron  with  a  very  hot  iron.  Napkins  are 
handled  in  the  same  way,  dipping  half 
the  number  of  napkins  and  laying  them 
alternately  with  the  dry  ones  before  fold- 
ing down.  This  method  is  not  good  for 
cotton  or  mixed  cloths — Mrs.  W  H  T 
N.S. 

British  Columbia's 
Great  Problem 

Continued  from  Page  15. 

When  he  finally  raises  his  head  and  blinks 
in  the  sunshine,  he  will  see  beside  him 
huge  Canadian-Siamese  twins,  if  one 
may  be  allowed  the  mongrel  expression. 
These  benefactors  scatter  grain  and 
other  necessities  with  the  right  hand 
and  collect  nuggets  with  the  left. 
Strangely  enough,  in  both,  the  left 
hand  is  developed  muscularly  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  right,  and  the  effect  of 
this  deformity  will  be  even  more  evident 
in  the  next  generation,  should  no  effort 
be  made  at  correction. 

The  President  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  Sir 
Thomas  Shaughnessy,  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing recently  stated  in  Chicago  that  "We 
have  all  the  industrial  workers  we  need. 
What  we  want  now  is  agriculturists,  and 
we  are  making  an  effort  to  get  them,  just 
as  the  railroads  of  the  Western  United 
States  are  doing."  The  effort  is  laud- 
able, but  the  last  clause  will  not  bear 
very  close  examination.  Where  is  the 
railway  or  express  company  in  the 
Western  United  States  that  requires  70 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  an  agricultural 
product  for  its  transportation? 

We  talk  of  Government  ownership  as 
a  solution  of  our  difficulties,  instead  of 
realizing  that  we  are  now  suffering  from 
that  very  disease.  What  we  want  is  not 
Government,  but  public,  ownership.  Dis- 
graceful as  the  fact  is,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct difference.  The  only  alternative, 
if  the  agricultural  population  of  Western 
Canada,  particularly  in  the  fruit-grow- 
ing sections,  is  to  enjoy  the  prosperity 
merited  by  industry  and  thrift,  is  a 
Government,  no  member  of  which  may 
swell  his  own  pockets  through  stock  in 
any  such  short-sighted  corporations  as 
those  which  are  practically  controlling 
Canada. 
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For  the  love  of  trees,  plant  some  now. 

The  fruitman  who  prays  without  spraying,  robs  his  neighbor. 

Help  out  your  rural  school  on  Arbor  day! 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  ox  warble. 

How  neighborhoods  follow  suit  in  community  betterment  is  only 
answered  by  a  philosophy  of  crowds. 

Prairie  fires  can  be  prevented  largely.     Saskatchewan  says  so! 

Government  by  the  government  or  government  by  the  people,  which? 

Nature  has  done  her  part  in  the  patriotism  and  production  campaign 
this  spring. 

"The  best  cow  has  the  best  master,"  observes  an  exchange.  C.  F.  W.  is 
hammering  ideas  persistently. 

A  political  truce  in  plunder,  rake-offs,  royalties,  and  secret  deals  might 
be  good  for  all  time  in  Canada. 

You  increase  the  fat  content  of  the  pocketbook,  not  the  milk  by  good 
feeding. 

We  cannot  become  a  big  nation  until  every  man  realizes  the  dignity 
of  his  own  work.     Each  has  a  big  contribution  to  make  to  the  whole. 

The  farmer  'who  goes  to  town  on  Saturday  night  to  have  a  "good 
time,"  generally  comes  home  a  poor  looking  apology  for  being  ascended 
from  the  ape. 

Any  fool  with  a  gun  can  shoot  a  bird,  but  the  same  fool  rants  against 
the  government  when  the  worms  and  bugs  eat  his  crops  up 


MTH  THE  HORSES. 

Jive  the  brood  mare  plenty  of  exer- 
e.  Gentle  work  all  the  time  does  no 
rm. 

The  colts  should  all  be  examined  foi 
min  before  turning  out  to  pasture. 
eat  with  a  zenoleum  wash  for  good 
ults. 

lave  a  good  yard  for  the  rtallion. 
ed  well  and  insist  on  obedience. 
Working  horses,  need  occasional  days 
Watch  their  shoulders.  Wash  over 
it  feet  and  shoulders  after  a  dirty 
fs  work.  When  a  horse  is  losing  flesh 
re  is  something  wrong. 
?urn  on  to  grass  gradually.  Examine 
th  and  feet. 

)isinfect  all  stalls  where  there  is 
iger  of  navel  ill. 

tfinor  surgical  operations  should  be 
•formed  while  the  days  are  cool  and 
e  from  flies. 

Salt  is  required  by  all  horses  in  small 
mtities  regularly. 

t  is  often  wise  to  clip  horses  where 
y  sweat  much,  but  there  is  danger  of 


overworking  a  horse  when  he  is  clipped. 
The  eye  of  the  master  must  be  alert. 

For  raising  a  colt  by  hand,  add  about 
.  half  as  much  boiled  water  to  some  cow's 
milk  with  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  to  the 
quart.  Two  tablespoons  of  lime  water 
would  help  to  aid  digestion.  Feed  this  to 
the  colt  for  a  few  days,  giving  a  teacupful 
every  hour.  A  nursing  bottle  with  a  large 
rubber  nipple  will  do.  Carefully  scald  it 
every  day.  Gradually  increase  amount 
and  lengthen  the  times  between  feeds. 
Always  feed  the  colt  the  same  cow's  milk. 

SHEEP  AND   GOATS. 

Big  mutton  lambs  may  find  a  better 
market  now  than  waiting  till  fall. 

Have  you  considered  the  Karakule 
cross  for  mutton  purposes?  They  say  it 
frees  mutton  of  its  sheepy  taste. 

Shear  the  sheep  this  month  after 
lambing.  Then  dip  the  sheep  and  lambs 
before  going  to  pasture.  Joe  Wing  says 
he  never  has  ticks  on  his  flocks  now. 
Zenoleum  will  kill  the  ticks  and  heal 
sores.  If  there  are  nits,  these  will  hatch 
in  8  to  12  days  and  then  the  sheep  should 


Martin's  "Special"  Collection 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

PRICE,  $1.00 

rDFF  With  every  order  for  one  of  these 
r  n  P  H  splendid  collections,  we  shall 
*"**•*-'  give,  absolutely  FREE,  one 
year's  subscription  to  "Garden  Life,"  the  new 
paper  devoted  to  gardening.  The  paper  will 
be  mailed  free  each  month.  Now  is  the  time — 
send  your  order  for  our 

"SPECIAIi  COLLECTION"  and  receive  your 
copy   of   Garden   Life  for   May.     Order  to-day. 

MARTIN'S  TESTED  SEEDS 

60  Victoria  Square,      MONTREAL,  QUE. 


The 

International 

BAG  HOLDER 

You  want  one  that  is  Cheap, 
Light,  Strong  and  Durable. 
Portable  and  Adjustable- 
One  that  will  do  your  work . 
Here  it  is  1 

The  International 

County  Agents  Wanted. 

WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS. 


C~~         Wettlaufer    Bros. 


180-F  Spadina  Avenue 
TORONTO 


Made  In  Canada 

Rain  or  Dust 

Cannot  Spoil 

KANTKRACK 
COATED    LINEN    COLLARS 

Look  neat,  feel  comfortable,  and 
resemble  the  best  linen  collars. 
plus  longer  wear  without  laundrr 
bills.  Cleaned  in  an  instant  with 
damp  cloth  or  sponge.  Don't 
mistake  KaNtKrAcK 
for  the  common  celluloid  collar 
—there's    a   difference. 

Ask   your   dealer   or   write  for   Booklet   on 
Collars  and  Dress. 

The  Parsons  &  Parsons  Canadian  Company 
Hamilton.    Ontario 


MICA 

AXLE   GREASE 

Has  been  your 
horse's  best 
friend  for  years. 
It  makes  pull- 
ing easy.  The 
mica  does  it. 

Dealers  Everywhere 


The 

IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY 

Limited 


Made  in 


ABSORBINE 

M*  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 

Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.     $2.00   a   bottle, 
delivered.     Bobk  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  ths  antiseptic  lini- 
ment for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen. 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W. F.  VOUNG,  P.D.F. ii-  Lymans  Bldg .,  Montreal,  Can. 
Absorblne  and  Absorbioe,  Jr.,  arc  made  la  Canada. 


As  a  first  aid  for  Burns,  Sprains, 
Strains  or  Bruises 

you  cannot  get  a 
better  remedy. 

MINARD'S 
LINIMENT 

has  shown  the  test 
of  time  and  has 
given  years  of  satis- 
faction to  its  nianj 
users.  A  good  in- 
ternal o  r  external 
remedy  for  man  or 
beast.  Gives  instant 
relief. 

Bfiiarr    of    Imitations. 

Bold    »n    its    iiii-rils. 
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be     dipped     again     in     the     Zenoleum. 

Keep  salt  always  where  the  sheep  can 
get  it.  Some  sheep  may  be  losing  flesh. 
Examine  their  mouths  and  possibly  treat 
for  stomach  worms. 

Bells  on  a  few  of  the  flock  will  help  to 

frighten    dogs   away.        Where   there   is 

much  danger  from  dogs,  it  will  pay  to 

enclose  the  sheep  at  night.     A   goat  in 

,  the  flock  sometimes  is  a  good  dog  fighter. 

Angora  goat  breeding  is  gaining  favor 
in  many  parts.  They  require  about  the 
same  treatment  as  sheep.  Fences  must 
be  good. 

Be  careful  of  the  wool  and  grade  it. 
Read  the  wool  article  by  G.  Thomson,  in 
this  issue. 

Dock  the  lambs.  The  best  time  is 
when  they  are  about  ten  days  old.  Keep 
accounts  of  the  pure-bred  sheep  for  pur- 
poses of  registry. 

If  you  have  a  poor  spot  in  your  pasture 
field,  and  a  portable  fence,  enclose  them 
|  at  nights  on  these  spots  in  turn. 

Sow  some  rape  for  late  pasture  for 
the  lambs. 

WITH  THE  DAIRY  CATTLE. 

Do  not  allow  cattle  on  to  the  pastures 
until  it  gets  some  top.  The  silo  should 
be  supplying  rations  all  the  month. 

Milk  fever  is  easily  treated  now,  and 
can  be  handled  by  the  farmer  himself. 

Milk  from  a  new  cow  is  generally  safe 
to  use  after  the  ninth  milking.  The  calf 
should  have  the  first  milkings. 

If  the  cow  is  not  coming  xip  to  your 
requirements  in  yields,  turn  ber  off  to 
the  feed  lots.  Keen  competition  now  in 
dairying  will  give  the  careful,  thought- 
ful man  a  big  advantage  over  the  man 
with  the  untested  herds. 

Give  the  bull  plenty  of  exercise.  A 
good  plan  is  to  have  his  lead  halter  tied 
to  a  ring:  that  runs  on  a  wire  across  the 
yard.  This  gives  him  lots  of  exercise 
and  renders  him  fairly  safe. 

What  breed  do  you  like  best  and  Whv? 
Write  your  ideas  to  The  Farmer's 
Magazine. 

Above  all  keep  the  stables  clean,  white 
and  the  windows  clear. 

Never  dog  the  cows  or  caress  them 
with  the  milk  stool.  Milk  is  a  product 
of  the  nervous  system. 

HOGS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for 
money-making  production  of  pork. 

Sow  some  soiling  crop  for  their  yards. 
The  brood  sow  should  be  fed  liberally 
while  she  is  suckling  the  brood. 

Where  pigs  are  confined  to  pens,  be 
sure  to  provide  them  with  salt,  sulphur 
and  charcoal  mixtures  in  a  box  which 
they  can  reach  at  all  times.  Also  see 
that  they  get  plenty  of  good  water. 

If  a  reduction  in  the  herd  has  to  be 
made,  keep  the  best. 

Butchering  u  la  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  hog-kill- 
ing article  in  the  June  issue. 

Keep  pure  breds  if  you  can,  so  that 
you  have  a  double  chance  at  sales. 

If  the  boy  is  carrying  on  an  experi- 
ment in  hog  feeding,  encourage  him  and 
do  not  give  too  much  free  advice. 


The  Dick  Lever  P* 
Wheel  Attachme 


will    fit    all    makes    of    single    walking    pio 
Any    boy    that   can   drive   a   team   is  capa' 
with  this  Attachment  of  doing  as  good  wts  i 
as    the    best    plowman.      Write    for    full    p. 
ticulars    and    illustrated    catalogue. 


DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
BOLTON.  ONTARIO 


:  = 


FEW   CENTS 
WILL  SAVE  YOUR  HORSES 

VIGORA  costs  50c.  It  will  save  your  nor  . 
It  is  a  sure  remedy  for  broken-wind,  couiii, 
skin   diseases  and   other  ailments. 

Ask    your    druggist    or    general    merchai 
For   circulars   ask 
J.   B.    MORIN,   Druggist  and  Chemn 
412  St.  John  St.,       -  Quebec,  Can;  I, 


BUY  ANGORA  GOATS 

Beeau  se 

1.  They   turn   your   weeds   into   mohair. 

2.  They   clean    your   land. 

3.  They  protect  sheep  from  dogs. 

i.  Angora   milk   immune   from   Tuberculosis. 

5.  Their   fleeces   make   robes. 

Prices — Nannies  in  Kid,  $15.  Write  J.  J.  Cle', 
Live  Stock  Exchange,  Brandon,  Man. 


Grow  Your  own  Vegetable 

Cut  down  living  expenses.     Easy  to  save  tim 
labor,  and  mon^y  when  you  use 

Planet  Jr  Garden  Tools 
This  No  16  Planet  Jr  will  do  all  the  cul 

tivation  in  your  garden  in  the  easiest,  quick- 
est, and  best  way.      Light,  but  strong. 
Can  be  used  by  man,  woman  or  boy 
72-page  catalog  free.      Write 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO    pLua  ra     •— 


d   genen 


BLACK  FOX  RANCHING  and  genen  I 
farming.  The  most  profitable  and 
interesting  of  all  industries.  Equally 
attractive  to  the  small  investor  and 
the  capitalist.  Offering  the  safest 
and  sanest  of  investments,  either  as 
a  small  privately  owned  ranch  or  as 
a  stock  company. 

Write  for  book  on  "Fox  Ranching." 
CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED. 
Blake  Vannatter,   Fur  Farm,   Georgetown,!  >w 


Many  hogs  carry  big  lice.  Rubbing 
jjrts  where  oil  exudes  is  good.  Use 
/jioleum   freely   to   disinfect.      Machine 

rubbed  on  their  hocks  does  some  good 
1 1  it  is  liable  to  blister.  Not  many  in- 
f  ts   will    live    under    strong    Zenoleum 

plications. 

Read  the  hog  article  in  this  issue. 

\fter  farrowing  feed  nothing  the  first 
renty-four  hours.  Next  day  give  a 
lht  feed,  gradually  working  her  up  to 
j  1  feed  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Milk 
ier,  scours,  thumps  and  loss  of  pigs 
nult  from  feeding  too  heavily  or  irre- 
jlarly  before  the  sow  is  back  on  full 
id 

j   THE  POULTRY  PENS. 


Kill   off   the   males   after   breeding   is 
ie. 

Colony  houses  in  the  orchard  do  best 
■  growing  chicks. 

Clean  out  and  keep  clean  all  poultry 
uses,  and  see  that  fresh  straw  goes  on 
I  floors  every  week  or  ten  days. 
Clean  out  the  nests  regularly  and  dust 
;m  with  an  insect  powder.  Setting 
is  should  be  watched  for  vermin. 
Break  up  broody  hens  at  once.  Do  not 
>  in  cold  water.  Make  an  elevated 
>p  with  slatted  sides  and  bottom  and 
spend  it  in  the  midst  of  the  hen  house. 
[f  eggs  are  broken  in  the  setting  hen's 
st,  wipe  off  with  warm  water  the 
eared  ones. 

Do  not  grow  chicks  of  different  sizes 
rether.     The  small  ones  suffer, 
[f  hens  and  chickens  are  running  to- 
ther,  make  a  crate  with  slatted  sides 
st  wide  enough  for  the  chicks  to  enter 
'  feed   and   water.     In   that  way  the 
ns  will  be  excluded. 
Ducklings  foul  the  ground  very  quickly 
|d  it  is  better  to  keep  them  separate 
)m  hens.        The    drinking    dishes   for 
cks    must    be    deep    enough    to    allow 
jm  to  wholly  immerse  their  bills,  other- 
se  their  nostrils  become  clogged. 
Guinea  fowl  in  a  flock  do  good  service 

frightening  away  hawks. 
One  pound  of  dwarf  Essex  rape  will 
;d  a  quarter  acre  and  provide  ft>od  un- 

fall. 
Before  the  incubator  is  put  away  for 
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the  season,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  scalded  with  hot  water. 

Young  turkeys  and  young  pheasants 
must  not  be  allowed  to  run  in  the  morn- 
ings until  the  grass  is  dry.  Turkeys 
must  be  kept  free  from  lice,  have  plenty 
of  green  food  as  lettuce,  and  shade  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.     Sour  milk  is  good. 

Bread  soaked  in  milk  and  given  a  dash 
of  red  pepper  is  excellent  for  starting 
the  young  turkeys.  When  four  or  five 
weeks  old  the  young  turkeys  will  sport 
the  red  and  need  particular  attention.  A 
raw  egg  beaten  up  in  milk  is  good. 

Chicks  hatched  in  May  make  good 
winter  layers. 

Geese  need  no  attention  after  hatching- 
time,  except  protection  from  wild  ani- 
mals. 

WITH  THE  BEEF  CATTLE. 

Heifers  are  good  short  keepers.  They 
put  on  flesh  faster  than  steers. 

Be  careful  of  your  buying  and  the 
sales  will  come  all  right. 

Beef  cattle  have  not  brought  the  prices 
that  one  would  have  expected  from  con- 
ditions. 

Breed  your  good  beef  cows  to  the  best 
bulls  you  can  find.  There  is  a  good 
future  ahead  for  breeding  stock. 

Feed  the  calves  some  good  calf  meal 
or  linseed  along  with  their  milk. 

Clean  out  and  disinfect  the  stables 
thoroughly  when  a' slack  day  comes. 

Watch  out  for  lice. 

THE  MONTH  WITH  THE  BEES. 

They  say  a  swarm  in  May  is  worth  a 
ton  of  hay. 

Do  not  let  too  many  swarms  issue.  Put 
on  more  supers  early  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing. 

A  frame  of  brood  may  be  taken  from 
a  strong  colony  and  given  to  a  weak  one. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  sections  in  the 
super  filled  with  foundation.  The  bees 
require  ten  pounds  of  honey  to  make  a 
pound  of  wax. 

SPRAY  CALENDAR. 

First  application  should  be  made  just 
before  the  buds  burst.  Use  lime-sulphur 
for  scale  insects,  aphides,  red  spider  eggs 
and  apple  scab. 
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A  mixed   farming   scene   near   North   Battleford,   Sask.     This   section    reports   a   good 
seeding,   with   prospects   of  excellent  crops. 


fllGladioli 

,  for  $122 


The  Gladiolus 

is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory flowers  grown, 
because  it  blooms  con- 
tinuously when  it  is  cut 
and  put  in  water,  just 
as  well  as  when  in  the 
ground. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  family  can- 
not enjoy  this  grand  flower,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  the 
potato. 

You  can  have  them  in  bloom  from  July 
to  frost  if  you  plant  a  few  bulbs  each 
month  from  April  to  July. 
For  only  one  dollar  we  will  send  50  bulbs 
of  our  GRAND  PRIZE  mixture,  which 
covers  every  conceivable  shade  in  the 
Gladiolus  kingdom. 

Last  year  we  sold  50,000  of  the  bulbs,  and 
have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials  as 
to    their    merits. 

ORDER  YOUR  BULBS  NOW  so  as  to  have 
them  to  plant  when  you  begin  making 
your   garden. 

Write  to-day  and  secure  this  splendid  col- 
lection of  Gladiolus  bulbs  for  only  $1.00, 
prepaid  to  your  home,  anywhere  in  Canada, 
with    our    1915    Spring    Catalog. 

DUPUY    &   FERGUSON 

48  Jacques  Cartier  Sq.  MONTREAL 


MILLIONS  LOST 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  in  Cana- 
dian dairies  and  MILLIONS  more  sent  out  of 
Canada.  Why?  Because  the  Standard  cream 
separator   was   not   made   sooner.     A 


and 


6  Cows 


will  produce  as  much  cream 
(butter  fat)  in  12  months  as  most 
other  separators  and  6  cows  in 
16  months,  or  the  old  method  and 
6  cows  in  20  months.  The  Stand- 
ard separator,  "Made  in  Canada," 
takes   second   place  to   none. 

Money  invested  in  one  earns 
25%  to  50%  and,  being  invested 
in  a  Canadian  product,  comes 
back  to  you  in  the  form  of  better 
markets   for   your   produce. 

Write  us  for  our  catalog  giving 
full  description. 

The    Renfrew    Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

RENFREW,  ONTARIO 
Agencies  Almost   Everywhere  in  Canada 


Ford  Starter 


Throw  away  your  crank,  start 
from  the  seat  with  a  Sandbo 
"T  W  O-C  OMPRESSION" 
Starter.  Differs  from  all 
others.  Positively  guaranteed 
to  start.     Write 

GEO.   W.   MACNEILL    CO. 

86  Richmond  St.  W. ,  Toronto 


A  Three-Fold 

Saving 

The  "Premier"  Cream  Separator, 
besides  skimming  the  cleanest,  saves 
money  in  COST  OF  REPAIRS, 
LABOR,  and  TIME. 

All    working    parts   in 
easy   reach.      Bowl 
quickly      and      easily 
cleaned.     All   wearing 
parts    renewable    and 
interchangeable.       All 
revolving     parts      en- 
closed.     Work- 
manship      and 
material        high 
grade.       Con- 
struction   sim- 
ple.     Service 
lasting  and  sat- 
isfactory. 


Write  forCatalog 
"P."  which  shows 

clearly  the    practical    labor  -savins  features    of 

the  Premier.     Free  on  request. 

The  Premier  Cream  Separator  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 
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This  applies,  practically,  to  cherries, 
pears,  plums,  prunes,  apples  and  peaches. 
Strength  on  all  but  cherries  is  one  gal- 
lon of  commercial  preparation  to  nine 
gallons  of  water. 

This  spray  will  practically  control  leaf 
curl  on  peaches. 

The  second  application  must  be  made 
on  apples  and  pears,  just  before  the  blos- 
soms open.  A  poison  must  be  used  here 
also. 

The  second  application  on  plums, 
prunes  and  cherries  is  made  just  after 
the  fruit  is  set.  The  same  holds  for 
gooseberries,  and  currants. 

IN  THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Plant  all  annuals  in  the  open.  Portu- 
lacas  are  good  for  sunny  places  on  sandy 
soil.  Plant  the  seed  when  warm  weather 
comes. 

For  sweet  odors,  plant  night-blooming 
stocks,  nicotiana,  -  mignonette  and 
scabiosa. 

Snap  dragons  will  flower  if  sown  this 
month.     They  will  grow  in  partial  shade. 


wan.  It  issues  a  handbook  for  farir1 
laborers. 

The  Dominion  Department  of  Agricul 
ture  has  issued  a  bulletin  about  locust; 
and  grasshoppers. 

The  number  of  domestic  animals  i: 
Argentina  at  the  end  of  1914  was  as  fol 
lows:  Horned  cattle,  29,500,000;  horses 
9,700,000 ;  mules,  580,000 ;  asses,  340,000 
sheep,  80,000,000;  goats,  4,520,000;  pigs 
3,050,000.  The  live-stock  census  of  190? 
showed  29,116,625  horned  cattle,  70,000, 
000  sheep,  and  9,000,000  horses  an« 
mules. 

In  1914  the  packing  and  freezin, 
plants  killed  1,616,000  cattle  and  2,500, 
000  sheep,  and  the  slaughterhouses  kill 
ed  2,035,000  cattle  and  1,600,000  sheep. 

Ringing  fruit  trees  has  been  brande- 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  an  unsafe  practice.  The  gains  do  no 
offset  the  losses. 

The  ox  warble  costs  big  losses  eac 
year,  puncturing  hides,  and  keeping  ani 
mals  poor.  Warbles  will  lessen  value  o 
hides  fully  one-third. 


You  Make  a  Clear  Saving 

of  Dollars  in  Actual  Money 

as   well   as  a   saving   of   time   and   labor,   when 

you    put    up    your    fence    with    Standard    Tube 

lffl—5 

0=3 

Posts. 

Standard    Posts    will 
last — insects    can't    rot 
them,  neither  can  water. 
They    set    firm    in    the 
ground    —    frost    won't 
force  them  out. 

You     don't     have     to 
pay    for    labor    digging 
post     holes.       You     can 
put  up  your  fence  with 
Standard     Steel     Posts 
three   times   as   fast   as 
you    can    with    wooden 
posts    — ■    and    what    is 
more,     they     cost     less 
than  wooden  posts. 

It     is     the     greatest 
labor-saver   in   the   way 
of  fence   that  was  ever 
placed   on   the   market. 
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A  TILE   DRAIN   BULKHEAD. 

Tile  drains  always  prove  to  be  money-makers.     Where  a  drain  empties  should  be 

protected   by   a  cement  bulkhead   like   this. 


Plant  climbing  roses  this  month.  There 
are  some  new  good  ones. 

Hardy  vines,  as  actinidia,  Japanese 
climber,  Dutchman's  pipe,  clematis,  wis- 
taria and  honeysuckle,  do  well  planted 
this  month.     These  are  good  climbers. 

Plant  out  dahlias  late  in  May.  They 
do  not  need  very  rich  soil,  but  the  ground 
must  be  well  prepared.  Dahlias  need 
free  circulation   of  air. 

Prune  forsythia  and  spirea  as  soon  as 
they  have  ceased  blooming. 

Every  farm  works  better  and  keeps 
everybody  in  better  "twist"  if  plants  are 
carefully  cultivated. 

SOME  SUNDRY  NOTES. 

Saskatchewan  has  a  road  drag  com- 
petition.    Entries  close  May  15th. 

Saskatchewan  has  also  appointed  four 
district  representatives.  Ontario  has  41. 
Manitoba  is  going  to  get  them. 

A  good  idea  is  put  out  by  Saskatche- 


The  eggs  of  the  bat  are  deposited  c 
the  hairs  during  the  summer,  licked  in 
the  gullet  by  the  cattle,  whence  it  get> 
the  back.     When  the  grub  "ripens,"  i.' 
when  it  matures,  a  large  hole  appears 
the  lump,  bordered  with  pus.     This  co 
dition  usually  appears  in  April  and  Ma 
When  it  comes,  wrinkle  up  the  hide  co 
taining  the  grub,  get  the  two  thumbs  ai 
first   two  fingers  on  each  hand  benea 
the  lump  and  squeeze.     The  grub  usual 
flies   to   the   ceiling   like   a   wad   from 
pop  gun ;  now  tramp  on  it,  and  the  ;'< 
is  completed. 

Fire  on  the  farm  is  too  often  the  r 
suit  of  carelessness,  faulty  chimneys  ai 
flues,  unsafe  stovepipes,  smoking,  car 
less  handling  of  matches,  and  too  off 
allowing  trash,  grass  weeds  and  oth 
fire  breeders  to  accumulate.  Our  fan 
ers,  as  well  as  other  citizens,  should  p: 
attention,  "preventable  fire  should  go 
says   Saskatchewan. 


I  THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Plant,    cucumbers,      melons,      squash 

mpkins,  corns,  beans,  and  potatoes  be- 
reen  the  15th  and  the  end  of  the  month. 

Sow  cabbage  seed  for  late  crop  in  the 

epared  places. 

Radishes,  peas,  lettuce  may  be  sowed 

successive  dates  to  secure  later  crops. 

Raise  a  few  melons  for  home  use. 
>le's  Early  is  a  good  water  melon,  and 
ontreal  Nutmeg  and  Emerald's  Gem 
e  good  muskmelons. 

Give  constant  cultivation  to  the  gard- 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Use  ferti- 
:ers  and  barnyard  manure  at  planting 
Tie,  and  nitrate  of  soda  after  the  plants 
ive  started.  In  many  cases  an  equal 
ixture  of  hardwood  ashes  and  bone 
eal  does  well. 

Test  by  putting  litmus  paper  in  your 
il,  for  acidity.     Place  it  in  a  handful 

soil  that  has  been  slightly  moistened 
id  if  the  paper  turns  red,  the  soil  is 
,id.  The  remedy  is  to  sow  lime,  500  to 
500  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Dust  your  melons,  etc.,  with  ashes  or 
ot  to  keep  off  the  beetles. 

Start  celery  in  seed  bed  now  to  plant 
it  in  July. 

SEFUL  PLANNING  TO  DO  THIS 
ONTH. 

For  painting  the  farm  buildings. 

Laying  out   a   tile  drain   for   the  wet 

>lds. 

Active    breaking     operations     on     the 

airie. 


Getting  haying  and  harvesting  mach- 

ery  into  working  shape. 

For  a  good  exhibit  at  your  local  fair 
lis  fall. 

Construction   of  a   water   and   sewage 
7stem  in  the  farm  home. 
I  If  perhaps  a  hydraulic  ram  might  not 
8  profitably  put  in. 

I  Just  how  you  are  going  to  market 
our  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  what 
ata  about  possible  outlets  I  could   get 

3W. 

For  a  possible  dry  time  in   the  sum- 
mer and  late  fall. 

To  help  your  son  and  daughter  to  get 
good    agricultural    education    and    to 
row  big. 


Grafted  Apples 

Grafted  trees  if  done  in  trees  over  ten 
ears  old  bear  very  quickly.  In  fact  in 
'any  cases  before  there  is  enough  new  top 
)  bear  apples  on,  while  on  younger  trees 
ta  new  top  does  not  bear  usually  very 
mch  earlier  than  on  the  original  root. 
Pe  sometimes  think  and  with  reason  that 
Py  grafted  on  Talman  Sweet  or  green 
Pple  does  not  give  such  red  color  as  on 
ed  stocks.  This,  however,  is  not  proved 
efinitely.  A  rapid-growing,  large  tree 
nould  not  be  grafted  on  a  slow-growing 
tock.~E.L. 
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Every  Dollar  Spent  on   Barn    Equipment 
Adds  Two  Dollars  to  Your  Income! 

Chapman  Sanitary  Stalls  and  Stanchions  and  water  basins  increase  the  production  of 

your  cows  by  making  them  contented,  comfortable  and  happy. 

Chapman  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  take  the  place  of  a  hired  man  and  save  you  his  wages. 

CHAPMAN  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

Handsome,  Substantial,  Sanitary,  increases  production  and  cuts  down  work  and  wages. 
Will  save  its  own  price  in  a  short  time. 


Chapman  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

Built  on  the  Unit  System.  You  do  not 
have  to  buy  them  in  blocks  of  six.  You 
can  add  to  them  as  your  herd  increases. 


Chapman  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 

Simple,  strong,  free  from  useless  parts. 
Tub  dumps  both  ways.  Patented  curves 
and  switches. 


SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  CATALOGUE  F,  FREE.     IT  CONTAINS  MANY  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS AND   HINTS   EXCEPTIONALLY  VALUABLE   TO  ANY  FARMER. 

ONTARIO   WIND  ENGINE   AND    PUMP  CO.,  LIMITED 


Head   Office 
MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 

CALGARY 


out  a  work  team 


This  complete  draught  for  heavy  teaming  includes  clip  or  hook  names,  hame  straps,  wide 
leather  plow  pads,  belli'  bands  and  billets,  and  the  Griffith  Giant  Rope  Trace.  ($12.00  west 
of  Fort  William.)  Giant  Rope  Traces  alone,  complete  with  malleable  ends  and  electric-weld 
<[»  jt  ^\/%hee'  chains  at  $4  a  set!  Man,  you  couldn't  repair  an  old  set  for  that  price. 
^K^X    I  If  I  Leather   traces  w  onld    cost    four   times   as   much. 

vnttttttis  rope  lrace 

See    them    at   your  dealer's    or   write    us.      Mention    this    paper    and    we    will 
send   you    an    interesting  booklet    of   harness   specialties. 


G.  L.  GRIFFITH  &  SON 


70  Waterloo  St.,  Stratford 


GET  MORE  MONEY  FROM  YOUR  CATTLE  RAISING 

Feed  Every  Calf  on 

GARDINER'S   CALF  MEAL 

MADE  IN  CANADA 
One    trial    is    sufficient    to    demonstrate    the    developing    qualities    of 
this  meal.    After  trying  GARDINER'S  CALP  MEAL,  one  farmer  sent 
orders  for  three   hundred   lbs.  more.     KNOWN    FOR   ITS   HONEST 
QUALITY.     It  will   give  you  entire   satisfaction.     Try   it! 
WRITE    FOR   PRICES— WE    PAY   FREIGHT. 


GARDINER    BROS 


SARNIA,  ONT. 


Steel  Troughs 

for 

Every   Purpose 

Only  the  best  grade  of  galvanized  steel  used.    Non-Leakable  and  Durable.    Frost- Proof.     Reliable. 
A  complete  line  to  choose  from.     Send  for  Catalogue.     Keep  it  handy. 

WAYNE  OIL  TANK  &  PUMP  CO.,     500-510  Tecumseh  St.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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A  good  view  of    the   Sphinx 
with  Pyramids  in  background 


A  street  scene  in  Cairo 


TRAVEL  in  SAFETY  and 

V^vJJVlr  OlV  1  \  Consult  this  Department 


WE  have  placed  a  Travel  Department  at  the 
disposal  of  our  subscribers  to  help  them  to 
travel  without  the  annoyances  that  come  to 
the  inexperienced  traveller.  If  you  are  planning 
a  short  trip  or  an  extended  tour,  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  write  us  stating  your  intended 
itinerary;  we  will  supply  you  with  information 
about  Hotels,  Resorts,  Routes  and  make  helpful 
suggestions  or  answer  other  questions  of  interest 
to  you.  Readers  of  Farmer's  Magazine  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  travel  in 
security  and  comfort. 

Address  your  correspondence 
to    the    Travel   Department. 
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Farmers    Want    Al 
Pests    Removed 

The     Policy    of    Saving    Orchards   af 

Livestock  as  well  as  Re-peopling  the 

Country  Farm  Lands,  Stands  in 

Contrast  to  Our  Degradation 

of  Men  by  Drink 

By  F.    M.    CHAPMAN 

IT'S  got  to  come! 
This  demoralizing  influence  in  oi 
farm  life  must  be  pulled  out  by  tr, 
roots ! 

We  strain  our  every  effort  to  eradica 
bindweed  from  our  fields. 

We  quarantine  herds  and  flocks  and  su 
fer  losses  to  rid  our  stables  of  choler 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  glanders. 

Elaborate  tests  are  made  to  show  be 
methods  to  get  rid  of  San  Jose  seal 
canker,  rust,  smut  and  yellows. 

Any  farmer  who  leaves  an  infeste 
worm-ridden  orchard,  a  black-knot  cher: 
tree  menace,  or  a  sow  thistle  patch 
blow  over  his  neighbors'  fields,  is  regard' 
as  a  farmer  with  mighty  little  intel 
gence. 

The  family  afflicted  with  diphtheria 
smallpox    is    shunned    by   all   until   co 
tagion  or  infection  is  impossible. 

Yet,  we  tolerate  this  damning  blight  i 
our   efficiency   as   good   farmers   and 
moral  men. 

Whiskey  has  ruined  more  farms  th; 
sow  thistle  or  glanders.  It  has  burnt  mo 
buildings,  sowed  more  bad  weeds,  spre: 
more  San  Jose  scale,  and  devastated  mo 
good  neighborhoods  than  all  other  thin 
combined. 

Everyone  can  point  to  farms  whe 
whiskey  has  caused  decay  and  dilapid 
tion.  It  was  not  the  poor  soil  or  the  u 
usual  troubles  that  made  Bill  Jones 
good-for-nothing  hayseed.  Poor  soils  ha 
been  made  the  home  of  influential  fan 
ers!  Troubles  only  spurred  others  on 
victory ! 

Liquor  did  it.  It  unmanned  him. 
took  away  his  dignity  in  himself.  It  ove 
threw  his  common  sense.  It  made  hi 
lazy.  It  cut  off  his  fertilizers.  It  pr 
vented  painting,  shingling,  house-furnis 
ing,  buying  of  better  livestock  and  t 
draining  and  clearing  of  the  farm. 

And  his  farm  with  his  family  suffere 
Our  national  business  suffered  and  t 
whole  nation  is  the  loser.    What  a  pow 
Anglo-Saxons  would  be  if  this  agent 
the  devil  were  removed. 

The  farmer  who  tipples  at  the  tov 
bar-room  is  a  poor  citizen. 

No  one  is  the  richer  for  his  dimes,  e 
cept  the  hotelkeeper. 

No  one  is  stronger  morally,  socially 
agriculturally. 

We  blame  it  on  drink  and  excuse  t 
man.  As  farmers  the  demand  should  cor 
that  this  thing  be  wiped  out  of  o 
national  life.  The  tragedies  of  praii 
shacks,  of  horse-breeding  stables,  of  co 
cession  lines,  and  of  public-spirited  fan 
ers  who  have  fallen,  are  enough.  T 
casualty  lists  have  been  published  loi 
enough. 

Agriculture  demands  an  immedia 
surgical  operation  in  our  economic  li 
The  best  farmers  of  Canada  want  it. 
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Old  Duson  Cobert  came  out  to  Canada 
)m  Scotland  in  the  forties.  He  hewed 
farm  out  of  the  maple  and  cedar  bush 

M township.   His  soil  was  good  as 

?  most  of  M is.  He  married  a  strap- 

ig,  fine  girl  in  Janet  Duff.  Together 
e  was  a  pleasant  one  on  the  farm  home 
lere  a  stone  house  and  good  barn  build- 
*s  were  in  time  erected. 
A  family  of  boys  and  girls  grew  up 
ound  the  good  old  couple.   These  scions 

British  pioneers  were  all  clever  at 
nool.  They  could  hold  their  own  in  the 
bating  clubs.  Every  thing  looked  rosy 
r  the  future  of  this  family.  Several 
rls  also  grew  up  into  attractive  and 
risible  women. 
Unfortunately,  drink  was  not  regarded 

a  monster  by  the  otherwise  good-living 
otch  couple.  The  boys,  being  mentally 
pable,  fell  the  easier  to  the  temptation 
id  the  tragedy  of  the  latter  end  of  that 
mily  still  haunts  the  fourth  concession. 
Not  one  boy  of  the  Colbert  home  but  had 
well-stocked  farm  given  him.  Not  one 
it  had  every  assistance  that  a  father 
uld  lend  to  become  prosperous  and 
lef ul. 

But  everyone  went  the  same  way. 
'hiskey  got  them,  slowly  but  surely.  To- 
ly  these  descendants  of  a  happy  begin- 
ng,  are  either  in  drunkard's  graves,  or 
se  wandering  about  some  village  hos- 
lry,  begging  for  a  pittance,  to  keep  a 
iserable  soul  inside  their  tattered 
ibiliments. 

What  has  agriculture  lost  in  this 
imily? 

How  much  poorer  is  the  vicinity  for 
is  decay  of  such  good  boys?    The  fine, 

d  farm  is  now  overgrown  with  mustard 
id  other  weeds.  The  buildings  have  gone 
!>  ruin.  The  farm  is  an  eyesore. 

Already  there  are  slums  in  the  country 
]ually  as  bad  as  any  city  hovels.  De- 
eneracy,  lunacy,  distorted  morals,  and 
"iminal  co-habitation  are  sapping  the  life 
lood  from  our  rural  sections. 

The  Women's  Institutes  are  doing  noble 
ork.  Our  magazines  and  newspapers  are 
oing  valiant  service.  The  good  homes  of 
le  country  are  pulling  upwards  mightily 
nd  against  all  this  we  have  the  liquor 
-affic  with  its  disgusting  corruption  pull- 
ig  downwards. 

Surely  the  hollowness  of  every  argu- 
lent  for  its  retention  can  now  be  seen  by 
lie  man  who  wants  to.  What  mean  a 
ew  taxes?  Even  Walter  Scott,  Sas- 
atchewan,  could  not  allow  his  name  to 
'ways  remain  tacked  to  that  lame  excuse 
e  gave  last  fall. 

Politics  or  no  politics — we  must  get  rid 
f  it  not  only  in  the  township  and  in  the 
rovince,  but  throughout  the  whole  Do- 
linion  of  Canada.  The  best  farmers  con- 
ede  the  fact. 


WHALES  IN  CANADA. 

According  to  the  Labor  Gazette,  whale 
ishing  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
sland  was  very  good  during  1914,  a  much 
greater  number  being  taken  than  in  1913. 
U  Kyuquot  Station,  260  whales  were 
aken,  and  the  total  catch  for  all  stations 
was  better  than  in  the  year  previous. 


The  Improved  "Ideal"  Farm 

____  J  Cl^^.1.  {**  raJ.Ml~  Possess  Features  That 
aitd.   IMOCK    iiateS   No   Other   Gates   Have 

Should  the  BRACE  WIRE  in  an  ordinary  gate  become  slackened 
or  broken,  you  know  from  experience  that  it  cannot  be  tightened 
or  replaced  so  as  to  make  the  gate  as  serviceable  as  when  you 
bought  it.  0UR  pATENT  HINGE-CLIP 

with  attached  BRACE  TIGHTENER  overcomes  this  disadvantage.  In  "IDEAL" 
GATES  the  brace  wire  can  6e  adjusted  or  replaced  in  less  than  two  minutes  with 
an  ordinary  wrench  and  then  you  practically  have  a  new  gate.  Our  new  Hinge 
Clip  also  carries  the  weight  of  the  gate  direct  from  the  top  hinge  bolt,  thua 
relieving  the  frame  from  any  unnecessary  strain. 

OUR  PATENT  LATCH 
is  supplied  with  all  "IDEAL"  GATES.  It  is  positive  and  can  be  opened  either 
way.      Raise    the    thumb    latch    and    push    the    gate    open ;    when    through, 
swing  it  shut — it  always  locks. 
These    new    features     are     all     covered 
by    patents   and    "IDEAL"    GATES    are      ._■■= 
the    only    gates    sold    in    Canada    with  -=^^» 
these    improvements,    which    makes    the    gate    more 
serviceable    and    add   many   years    to   its    life. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  our  catalogur      9 
which  describes  in  detail  the  many  advantages 
of   "IDEAL"   GATES. 

The  McGregor  Banwell 

Company,  Limited. 

Walkerville        -       Ontario 


No  Labor 

No  Danger 

No  Inconvenience 

Strictly  Mechanical 

Easily  Attached 

Always  Responds 


To  All  FORD  OWNERS 

STOP    CRANKING! 
EQUIP  your  CAR  with  a 

PERFECTION 
SELF-STARTER 

Don't  get  out  in  front.      Start  your  Car 
from  the  seat. 

$25.00  Complete,   f.O.b.  Hamilton. 

Can  be  installed  in  1  to  2  hours  by  any  mechanic. 
Live  Agents  Wanted.     Write  Us  Now. 

The    Perfection    Auto   Starter    Co. 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


SAFETY  for  CROPS 


PRESTON 

SAFE-LOCK 

SHINGLES 


Put  a  solid  roof  of  metal  on  your  barns.  The  Preston  Safe- 
Lock  Shingles  hold  tight  on  four  sides,  give  sure  protection  from 
weather,  fire  and  lightning.  All  questions  about  Metal  Farm 
Buildings  are  answered  in  our  book  "Better  Buildings."  Farmers 
should  write  for  FREE  copy. 

The  Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Limited,     -     Preston 


so 
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You  have  use  for 
a  gasoline  engine 
all  the  year  round ! 

The  LISTER  ENGINE  is  the  FARM- 
ER'S ENGINE.  It  was  built  for  farm 
work  and  is  in  use  on  over  ten 
thousand  farms  throughout  the 
Empire. 

There  are  no  batteries, 
no  oil  holes,  no  cheap 
babbitt  bearings. 

The  Lister  Engine  is  equipped  with 
High  Tension  Magneto,  Automatic 
Lubrication  and  Phosphor  Bronze 
bearings.  It  is  built  throughout  in 
England  and  in  design,  materials  and 
workmanship 

IT  IS  UNEQUALLED 

Write  to  Department  M  for 
Catalogues  on 

LISTER  ENGINES,  GRINDERS, 
SILOS,  MILKING  MACHINES, 
LIGHTING  &  PFMPING  PLANTS, 
MELOTTE  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

58-60XStewart  Street      V      TORONTO 

Also  at 
WINNIPEG         QUEBEC  ST.  JOHN.  N.B. 

Works:  DURSLEY,  ENGLAND 
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A  Change  and  a  Rest  at  Home 

Making  Gardens    and    Doing    Over    the    House  Interior  Have 

a  Direct   Health  Value 


By    PHILLIPPA     SAN  DON 


"W 


ITH  verdure  clad,  the  hills  ap- 
pear," and  all  nature  is  re- 
joicing over  being  clothed 
anew,  or  the  promise  of  fresh  array  al- 
ready appearing.  Man  too,  rejoices  be- 
cause of  the  freshness  in  Nature  about 
him.  Ailing  ones  always  anticipate 
speedy  recovery  under  Nature's  inspiring 
change  and  there  are  natural  reasons  why 
they  should.  "A  change  is  as  good  as  a 
rest"  is  usually  true,  and  is  frequently 
more  needed  than  physical  rest.  We  shall 
consider  why. 

The  wise  physician  a'dds,  "A  change  of 
scene,"  to  many  a  prescription  not,  as  the 
patient  supposes,  because  of  injurious 
atmosphere  in  surroundings,  in  the  cli- 
matic sense  but  because  of  harmful  men- 
tal atmosphere  or  that  the  mind  needs 
toning  so  that  the  bodily  health  may  be 
improved.  Medical  science  is  arriving  at 
fuller  comprehension  of  how  the  physical 
health  is  affected  by  the  mind.  We  un- 
j  derstand  that  bright  thoughts  are  essen- 
tial to  vigorous  health.  Our  material  sur- 
roundings have  power  to  affect  the  mind 
either  to  depress  or  brighten  it,  varying 
in  degree  according  to  the  temperament 
of  the  person.  An  illustration  is  the 
noticeable  increase  of  appetite  and  diges- 
tion that  often  attends  people  of  poor, 
normal  appetite  when  they  are  dining 
under  pleasingly  changed  conditions, 
sometimes  upon  less  appetizing  fare  than 
ordinarily. 

Sometimes  organic  troubles  are  height- 
ened or  pain  felt  more  because  of  the 
mind  dwelling  on  these  things.  We  could 
cite  many  specific  instances,  some  involv- 
ing more  complications  than  these  when 
the  mind  has  been  shown  to  materially 
affect  the  body,  but  we  intend  to  show 
rather  some  things  that  are  not  conducive 
to  "mind-health"  and  suggest  some  reme- 
dies for  these  conditions. 

The  "change  of  scene"  is  impossible  for 
most  country  people  in  the  busy  spring 
and  summer.  Some  changes,  however, 
may  be  made  right  at  home;  they  often 
prove  beneficial  and  to  more  than  those 
who  suspected  their  need  of  some  cura- 
tive measures. 

THE  TONIC  VALUE  OP  A   NEW   WALL   PAPER. 

There  is  hidden  virtue  in  that  annual 
bug-bear — housecleaning.  The  house- 
keeper though  tired,  enjoys  her  nice,  clean 
rooms,  especially  when  fresh  decorating 
has  been  done.  The  getting  rid  of  dust 
and  germs  is  not  more  beneficial  than  the 
freshness.  A  new  paper  in  a  "lived-in" 
room  or  an  invalid's  bedroom  in  particu- 
lar, is  a  good  tonic.  This  is  especially 
true  if  a  soiled,  dingy  or  too  gaudy  paper 
be  replaced  by  a  dainty,  tasteful  paper  in 
quiet  tones  yet  not  too  sombre  for  a  dark 
room.  Dirty  or  dull  papers  are  perhaps 
no  more  unwholesome  than  are  the  very 


bright,  or  discordant  or  those  large-pat- 
terned in  brilliant  colors. 

The  same  is  true  in  lesser  degree  per- 
haps, about  carpets.  The  greens,  fawns, 
browns  and  blues  in  self-tones  or  well- 
blended  combinations  without  strongly- 
contrasted  patterns  such  as  are  so  often 
seen,  in  large  rose  patterns,  etc.,  are  the 
colors  the  scientists  would  select  for  us 
as  being  most  "easy  on  the  mind." 

Even  furniture  coverings  play  their 
part.  Whatever  is  pleasing  or  restful  to 
the  eye  enters  the  mind  through  the  eye- 
gate  and  affects  it  similarly.  Clashing 
colors  are  jarring  and  unpleasant  to  the 
sensitive  eye.  We  believe  there  is  some 
literal  truth  in  the  expression  often  used 
regarding  certain  combinations  of  colors, 
whether  used  in  clothing  or  furnishings. 
"They  make  me  ill."  The  same  relief 
that  follows  the  change  of  wall-paper  or 
carpet  is  perceptible  also  when  furniture 
coverings  or  hangings  are  replaced  by 
fresh  ones  carefully  chosen. 

New  pictures  make  a  brightening 
change  especially  if  a  dingy  or  offending 
wall-paper  has  to  be  endured.  Many 
people  do  not  realize  that  pictures  may 
possess  educative,  restful,  cheering,  dis- 
turbing or  depressing  influences  as  well 
as  power  to  affect  the  morals.  School 
boards  and  Women's  Institutes  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  value  of  having 
good  pictures  in  our  schools.  A  new  pic- 
ture on  the  home  wall  may  be  productive 
of  much  good  in  various  ways. 

NURTURE    OF    HOUSE-PLANTS   A    HOBBY 
WORTH   WHILE. 

When  plant  life  is  mentioned  we  would 
not  have  forgotten,  the  place  of  growing 
plants  inside  the  house.  Exchanging  slips 
with  neighbors  and  growing  new  varieties 
seem  small  things  but  the  city  woman 
whose  house  is  bare  of  plants  save  a  few 
hothouse  varieties  in  the  drawing-room 
possibly,  misses  more  than  she  ever 
realizes,  when  her  windows  are  not  full 
of  plants  as  were  the  town  houses  in  ou: 
childhood  days.  The  presence  of  plants 
in  the  living-rooms,  at  once  the  pride  and 
care  of  the  housewife  and  delight  of  the 
children,  as  much  interested  as  she  in 
the  development  of  the  "fall  slips"  into 
blooming  plants,  is  something  we  would 
wish  to  see  continue. 

Only  some  few  points,  pertaining  to  the 
homes,  have  been  touched  upon  out  of  the 
many  things  that  aid  or  hinder  the 
healthy  workings  of  the  mind.  The  key- 
note is  whatever  creates  new  interests  and 
enlivens  the  mind  will  tend  to  invigorate 
the  physical  life  and  those  things  that 
tend  to  depress  the  mind  are  detrimental 
to  bodily  good  health  and  should  therefore 
be  changed  whenever  possible.  We  trust 
that  the  suggestions  thus  thrown  out  may 
be  of  use  to  many. 

To  Be  Concluded  Next  Month. 
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ighting  a  Hidden  Foe 

apoleon's  famous  remark  that  "An 
nny  Travels   on   its   Stomach"   ap- 
equallj    well,  though  in  a  some- 
bal  different  sense,  to  the  '20th  Cen- 
nsiness  man,  and  to  the  present 
msewife  and  child. 
Mien  the  Stomach  is  performing  its 
,ns  imperfectly,  the  outlook  is 
loomy,  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  pessi- 
mal "don't  care"  prevails,  and 
ems  hardly  "  worth  while." 
|ut  when  every  factor  in  the  proper 
on  of  food  is  found  to  be  work- 
ig  in  harmony  and  unison — when  the 
ii  is  sound  and  tuned  up  to  con- 
■  1 1 eh,   then,   and    only    then,   do 
rials  appear  trifles  and  a  spirit 
good  cheer  and  optimism  pervades. 
causes    contribute    to   the   in- 
omplete    working     of     the     stomach 
unctions — overeating,   lack    of    exer- 
ise,  inattention  to  dietary,  too  close 
ation  to  business.     But  there  is 
icpe  now,  for  even  the  chronic  suf- 
fer from  indigestion  and  biliousness, 
or  a  harmless,     natural     remedy   is 
vithin  the  reach  of  all. 

lee's   Vegetable  Pills  have  1mm 
since  passed  the  experimental  stage — 
K  •,  have  been  in  high  favor  for  years. 
ice's    Vegetable   Pills   are   com- 
manded   with   the   utmost    care,    from 
ngredients   that    are   known   to   have 
beneficial     effect     on     the     system, 
mil  they  have  been  proven  to  restore 
:i  even   How   of  bile,   and   by  gently 
icting  on  the  intestines  to  relieve  con- 
ti  pat  ion. 

The  old  saying  that  "a  sound  mind  is 
found  m  a  sound  body"  might  well 
read  "a  sound  mind  and  a  sound 
stomach  go  together,"  and  the  untold 
ilessings  conferred  by  Parmelee's 
ible  Pills  in  keeping  the  human 

eh    in    a    sound    condition    and 

n  orking  order,  cannot  be  over- 
stimated. 

Keep  a  box  of  Parmelee's  Vege- 
table Pills  always  handy.  They  will 
make  you  lit  and  keep  you  lit. 

Price  25  Cents,  at  your  dealers. 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,   Ltd. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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STANCHION 


"My  barn  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crumb's 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners   were 

lopened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,"    writes    l\l  r.    Everett 

'Gains,  Hernardstown,  Mass. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB.  FB.FoVe*viil£flniiii..lT.B.A. 

Canadian  orders  ailed  from  Canadian  factory, 
ill  correspondence  shonld  be  adrtrensed  to  the  borne  office. 
Bute  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  In  French  or  Enullab, 
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Keep  a 
Kodak  Record. 


PHE  photograph  of  the  young  orchard — just  as  it  starts  the 
summer  growth — then  another  photograph,  say  in  October, 
when  the  growth  is  ended  and  the  wood  is  hardening,  will  make 
an  interesting  and  valuable  record.  Such  pictures  become  a 
real  asset  when  used  to  show  comparative  growths  of  trees  or  crops 
that  have  had  different  treatments  in  fertilizers  or  in  cultivation. 

And  picture  making  is  very  simple  by  the  Kodak  method, 
and  less  expensive  than  you  think.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  our  new  booklet,  "  The  Kodak  on  the  Farm." 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED,  596  King  Street  West,  TORONTO 
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WHEN  SOMEBODY  SAYS  "LAWN  MOWERS" 
l\  YOU  THINK  OF  TAYLOR-FORBES 

That  is  the  value 
of  a  reputation. 

It  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  giving 
a  uniformly  high 
average  of  service 
and  satisfaction. 

...  ,"•'■'  -aJs_l:'.:p.'.;;s.K.::.in'i'- 

Taylor-Forbes  Lawn  Mowers  were  first  made  in  Canada  in  1874- 
Nine  out  of  every  ten  Hardware  Dealers  sell  them. 

Made  in  Canada — Standard  of  Quality  Everywhere. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by  the  Taylor-Forbes  Company.  Limited.  Gueiph,  Canada.  For  sale  by  nearly 
ail  the  Hardware  Dealers  in  Canada.  The  best  known  models  are  "Adanac."  *'  Empress."  "Woodyatt" 
and  "  Star."  If  your  dealer  has  not  in  stock  the  size  Taylor-Forbes  machine  you  want,  he  may  wire,  or 
'phone,  at  our  expense,  for  immediate  delivery. 
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MADE  IN  CANADA 


TWENTY  CENTS  A  COPY 


THE 


TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 


FARMERS 

MAGAZINE 


FARM 

salesmanship- 
How  the  farmer 
can  increase  his 
cash  returns. 


JUNE 

1915 


THE  MACLEAN   PUBLISHING  COMPANY,    LIMITED,    TORONTO 


F  A  I!  MER'S    MAGAZINE 


A  Complete 
Wood-Worker's  Library 


50c  Each     In  4  Volumes      §2  a  Set 


Mission  Furniture  — How  to  Make  It 
PARTS  1,  2  and  3 

comprising  98  designs,  all  different,  with  full  instructions  for  making  each  piece,  and  Wood- 
Working  for  Amateur  Craftsmen,  a  book  explaining  every  essential  step  in  wood-working. 

The  Mission  Furniture  1 ks  describe  how  to  make  furniture  for  every  room  in  the  house,  as  well 

as  swim's  and  chairs  for  the  porch  and  lawn.  Whether  you  need  a  complete  set  or  only  some 
special  article  to  fill  in  with  here  and  there,  you  will  find  full  directions,  dimensions  and  working 

drawings  for  making  it  in  these  1 ks.     The  instructions    are   easy   to    follow,    so    that    even   the 

amateur  can  get  most  satisfactory  results.  Every  piece  of  furniture  shown  in  the  picture  was 
made  hy  one  of  our  readers  who  is  strictly  an  amateur  with  tools.  He  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
the  work  and  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  took  this  photograph,  which  he  has  kindly  allowed  us  to 
use. 

The  Designs  are  Attractive  and  of   Most  Approved  Patterns  and  Comprise  the  Following: 


Book  Part  1 

Dining  C  h  a  i  r  — 
Lamp  Stand  and 
Shade  —  P  <>  r  c  ft 
Chair —  Tabouret — 
Morris  chair — Book 
Rack — Library  Tabh 
— Candlestick — Voi 
<  u y-Chair  -  -  Maga- 
zine Stand  —  /.an  n 
Swing  -  Com  binn- 
tion  Billiard  Tabh 
a  >i  il  Davenport — 
Boo  1;  Shelves  — 
Blacking  case  Tab 
viiii  t  —  Roll  Top 
Jhxl,-  1,'rH'"  ii  Chair 
Settee  — Pyrograph- 
er's  Tabh  —  Piano 
Bene  h  —  Shaving 
Stand —  Waste  Papt  i 
Basket  —  C<  llarette 
Pedestal  — Princess 
Dresser  — Sideboard 
— Hall  or  Window- 
Seat  —  Plant  Stand 
—  i',i  dside  i/<  dicine 
Stand — Hall    Chair. 

Book  Part  3— Just  Published 

Arm  Chair — Arm  Diniug  Chair — Hall  Bench — 
Piano  Uench — Book  Hack — Book  stand  and  Music 
Hack — Book  Trough — Chafing  Dish  Buffet— Fold- 
ing Card  Table — Side  Chair — Writing  Desk — l>ie 
tionary  and  Magazine  Stand  —  Round  Inning  Table 
— Frineess  Dresser — Fern  Stand — Foot  Warmer — 
Hall  Tree — Library  Table  —  Magazine  Hack  Maga- 
zine Stand — Pedestal — Plate  Itaek — Porch  Swing 
— Screen — Serving  Table — Settei —  Sewing  Talilp — 
Sewing  Box — Wall  Shelf  —  Sideboard — Umbrella 
stand — Den  Table — Oak  Table — Tabouret — Ward- 
robe— Window  Seat. 


Book  Part  2 

China     ClOBCtS 

—  I  ■■  o     Ann     chairs 

—  Rocker  —  Side 
Chair — Mantel  Clock 

—  J. amp  Stand — Tiro 
V<,<,t  StOOU — Book- 
c   a    s    c — Magazine 

1  /  e  —  moking 
stand   —    Wall    Case 

—  Waste  Paper 
Basket — M  u  s  i  c 
stand — Hall      Clock 

—  Cedar  Chest  — 
Child  r   — 

■ — Oil  Lamp — 
Grill — Tun  Writing 
li,  ,s;v — Library  Set 
— Buffet  — Bed.sU  ad 

—  Dining  Table  — 
Mi  divine     Cabinet — 

hnne  Stand  — 
Plate  Rack — Dining 
Room    Shade. 


Wood-Working  for  Amateur  Craftsmen 

ntials  of   wood-working  thoroughly 

and   contains   chapters  on  the   following: 

Making  Out  a  Stock  Bill — Laying  Out  Rough  Stock 
—  Hand  Saws-  Sawing  with  Hand  Saws— P.. 
Bow  to  Set  and  Adjust  the  Irons — Squaring  Vp 
Mill  Planed  Stock— Squaring  Cp  Rough  Stock- 
Whetting  Plane  Irons  and  Chisels — Grinding  Plane 
and  Chisels — Making  a  Bird  Box — Making 
a  Tabouret  —How  to  Make  an  Cmbrella  Stand— 
Making  a  Magazine  Stand — Making  a  Table — 
Making  a  Cabinet. 


MissionFurniture 

How  to'Make  It 


Here  Is  a  testimony  showing  other  possibilities  : 

Sirs:  Please  semi  me  Part  Two,  Mission  Furniture:  How  tn 
Make  It.  by  mail  prepaid.  I  hate  Part  One,  and  hare  made  and 
sold  $400.00  ninth  of  one  piece  of  furniture,  and  I  am  not  a  car- 
penter either,  but  with  the  instructions  "Written  so  I  ran  under- 
stand  it,"  I  have  a  business  of  my  nun. 

Yours   truly,  ,l<ill\   s.  COLEMAX. 


These  four  bandy  pocket-size;  (5x7)  working  manuals.  512  pages. 
223  illustrations,  lis  working  drawings,  printed  on  the  best  book 
paper  and  durably  bound  in  handsome  cloth  will  be  sent  prepaid 
to  anj    address  for  $2.00,  or  any  one  volume  postpaid   for  50c. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

Book  Department 
143-153  University  Avenue  -  Toronto 
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PRICE 


At  the  present 
time  all  indica- 
tions point  to  a 
very  marked  in- 
crease in  the 
price  of  wire  after 
July  1.  This  is 
caused  by  the  pres- 
ent exceptionally 
high  p  r  ic  e  of 
spelter  which  is 
used  for  galvan- 
izing on  all  fence 
wire.  The  normal 
price  of  spelter  is 
about  3y2c  a  lb., 
while  at  present  it 
sells  for  about  14c 
a  lb.  After  pres- 
ent contracts  ex- 
pire, July  1st,  all 
prices  will  be  on 
the  higher  basis. 
Therefore  it  will 
be  to  your  interest 
to  buy  before  that 
date. 


s 


Fence 


in 
11 


15 


THE  FENCE  OF  QUALITY 

Sold  Direct  to  the  Farmer 


All  Full  No.  9  Wire 


40 
40 
40 
48 
40 
48 
4S 
48 
48 
52 
50 
52 


26 
50 
58 


9 
9 

9 

9 

12 

12 

9 

9 

12 

9 

12 

12 


Spacing    of    Horizontals 
10,   10.    10,    10 

7,  7,  8,  9,  9 

5,  6,  6,  7,  7%,  8% 

5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11 

3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  7,  8 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  9 
3,  4,  5,  5,  6,  8,  8,  9 
0,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6 

3,  4,  5,  5,  6,  8,  8,  9 

4,  4,  5,  5%,  7,  8%,  9,  9 

3,  3i,,  3%,  4%,  5%,  6,  8,  8,8 
3,  3,  3%,  3%,  4%,  5%,  6,  7,  8,  8 


Weight  per 
rod 

6%  lbs. 

7%  lbs. 

8%  lbs. 

9  lbs. 
10%  lbs. 
11  lbs. 
11      lbs. 

11  lbs. 

12  lbs. 
11%  lbs. 
13%  lbs. 
14%  lbs. 


PEICE 

PRICE      Less  than 

Less  than    Carload  in 

I  Jarload  in    New  Ont. 

Old       Que.,  Mar. 

Ontaiio    Provinces. 


Poultry  and  Hog  Fences  No.  9  and  12  wire 

30     3,  3%.  %Vo.  1%.  5%,  6Vo  6%  lbs. 

24     1%,  1%,  1%,  1%,  2,  2,  2%,  3,  4,  5,  5.  6,  6,  7  12  lbs. 

24     1%,  1%.  1%.  1%,  2,  2,  2y2,3,  3,  3Vi,4,  4,  4V2,5,  5,  G,  G     13%  lbs. 


Barb  Wire  Prices 

2  point,  per  80  rod  spool $2.40 

4  point,  per  80  rood  spool $2.50 


20 
23 
25 
25 
30 
32 
32 
32 
34 
33 
36 
40 


25 
40 

44 


22 
26 
28 
28 
33 
35 
35 
35 
38 
36 
40 
44 


44 

4S 


$2.65 

$2.7.-, 


GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  our  fence  to  be  made  from  the  best  galvanized  hard  steel 
wire,  both  stay,  line  wire  and  knot,  and  to  be  the  most  perfectly  woven 
fence  on  the  market,  and  of  full  Government  gauge  No.  9  wire. 


SERVICE 

This  year  with  our 
extensions  to  our 
formerly  enormous 
plant,  we  are  able 
to  adhere  very  close- 
ly to  our  rule  of 
m  a  k  ing  shipment 
the  same  day  the 
order  is  received. 


QUALITY 

Samia  Fence  is  the 
best  known  fence 
in  the  Dominion 
of  C  an  a  d  a  to- 
day, which  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  lived  up 
to  every  claim  we 
have  made  for  it. 
From  the  first  we 
have  used  a  most 
rigid  system  of  in- 
spection, which  in- 
sures our  customers 
of  getting  the  most 
perfect  fence  pos- 
sible. 

This  year  we  are 
selling  the  farmers 
of  Canada  the  best 
fence  ever  placed  on 
the  market  at  the 
best    price    possible. 


The  Sarnia  Fence  Company,  Limited,  Sarnia,  Canada 
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Excellent 
Engravings 

at  low  rates 


We  have  in  stock  a  large  number  of  cuts  which  have 
been  used  in  the  editorial  columns  of  this  publication. 
Any  person  desiring  any  of  these  can  secure  them  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  in  some  cases  for  less  than  what 
the  photographs  cost  us.  Make  your  selection  from 
either  past  or  current  issues  and  write  us. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University  Avenue  -  Toronto,  Ont. 
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When    you 
think    of 
Biscuits 
think  of 

FIVE 
ROSES 


is  hi 


mil 

mil 


Ideal   Biscuits 

How  to  Make  Them. 
Eight  magic  pages 
on  biscuits,  gems, 
muffins.  Tested,  in- 
fallible recipes  con- 
tributed by  over 
2,000  successful  users 
of  FIVE  ROSES 
flour. 

Send   for   the 

Five  Roses  Cook  Book 
Qii>  es  accurate,  under- 
standable information 
on  bread,  pastries,  pies, 
puddings,  rolls,  sand- 
wiches, cookies.  .So  es- 
sential that  over  200,- 
000  women  couldn't  do 
without  this  famous 
144-paye  manual.  Sent 
for  5  two-cent  stamps. 
Address  Dept.  B. 


*^*  What  Your  Biscuits 
Mights— 

;       FIVE  ROSES  biscuits  are. 

]      Their  splendid  appearance  stirs  the 
appetite  ;    their  teasing    aroma    starts 
-  "-  digestion. 

Light  as  the  down  on  a  fluffy  chick, — these 
full-blown,  delicate,  hot-bread  morsels  are  so  wholesome 
that  most  people  can  make  a  full  meal  off  them  without 
discomfort. 

It  is  the  most  witching  form  in  which  you  can  serve  the  sturdy  vitality  of 
Canada's  best  wheat — so  serve  these  biscuits  oftener. 
Tempt  your  folks,  win  them  by  using 

Five  Roses* 

IrTJSMRAfiSftSE 

You  will  know  the  joy  of  creating  a  perfect  product. 

See  what  a  snowy  contrast  they  make  with  the  dainty  cruc,:,  when  broken 
apart. 

No  common  flour  can  give  you  at  every  baking  that  same  satiny,  yielding 
finish.  FIVE  ROSES  is  famous  for  the  even  layers  of  dainty  texture  it 
brings  to  biscuit  makers. 

Do  you  want  your  foods  more  savourj — -do  you  desire  the  very  fulness  of 
nutlike  flavor  peculiar  to  Manitoba's  hard  wheat  kernels  ?  It  is  not  so 
elusive  but  that  FIVE  ROSES  will  capture  it  for  your  benefit. 
To  bread-making  FIVE  ROSES  brings  strength  and  economy  ;  to  cake- 
making,  it  brings  flavor  and  staying  qualities  ;  to  pastries,  it  yields  flakiness 
and  digestibility. 

Use  it  with  your  favorite  recipe,  then  you  will  knou.  why  it  outsells  any 
other  flour  in  Canada  for  general  family  use. 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  MILLING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
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THE  EDITORS  TALK 

"Vibrating  with  his   lusty   thump 
The  woodpecker  on  the  empty  stump 
Hunts  for  his  meal." 

"It  may  then  be  said  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  every  man  to  earn  a  decent 
living  for  himself  and  those  dependent 
on  him;  and  a  countryman  cannot  expect 
to  have  much  influence  on  his  time  and 
community  until  he  makes  his  farm  pay 
in  dollars  and  cents,"  says  Liberty  H. 
Bailey.  "But  the  final  object  in  life,'' 
continues  the  same  author,  "is  not  to 
make  money,  but  to  use  money  in  devel- 
oping a  higher  type  of  endeavor  and  a 
better  neighborhood.  The  habit  of  life 
in  the  usual  farm  family  is  to  take 
everything  to  itself  and  to  keep  it. 
Standards  of  service  must  take  the  place 
of  standards  of  property." 

This  hits  off  exactly  the  keynote  to 
The  Farmer's  Magazine  for  June.  In 
fact  it  is  the  dominating  note  through 
all  the  issues.  Yet  in  June  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  tales  of  actual  farm 
money-making  schemes,  a  golden  thread 
of  community  betterment.  The  farmer 
has  lost  his  reason  for  existing,  if  he 
does  not  leave  *his  neighborhood  better 
than  when  he  found  it.  An  old  book 
has  said  that  we  may  grab  everything 
in  sight  and  yet  be  poor.  It  went  fur- 
ther. He  who  helped  others  improve 
their  positions,  found  his  own  made 
more  secure.  This  is  not  a  moral  law 
only — it  is  an  economic  axiom,  too. 

The  miserable  farm  dweller  who 
hoards,  and  niggers  in  the  wake  of  a 
rolling  cent,  fails  to  see  the  dollars  that 
are  aeroplaning  past  him,  in  better 
methods,  better  culture  and  co-operation. 
Not  only  that !  He  is  lowering  the  tone 
of  his  community. 

The  aid  of  the  succeeding  issues  of 
The  Farmer's  Magazine  is  to  give  out- 
readers  ideas  of  ways  to  make  more 
money  out  of  their  business,  with  the 
intent  that  the  increased  revenues  will 
contribute  more  potently  to  the  uphft 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family  and  the 
general  deliverance  of  farming  from  tlic 
stigma  of  grind  and  grub.  We  have  a 
profession  that  many  city  men  are  now 
recognizing  as  good  enough  for  them. 
Business  principles  applied,  such  as  are 
told  in  the  Salesmanship  series  in  this 
issue,  will  help  us  all.  A  highly  organ- 
ized agricultural  country  is  a  mighty 
efficient  people. 

Special  attention  must  be  called  to  the 
housebuilding  and  room  furnishing,  farm- 
building,  dairy,  poultry,  school  and 
women's  institutes  articles  in  this  issue. 
July  also  follows  with  a  good  program. 
We  want  the  loyal  co-operation  of  all 
our  readers  and  ideas  along  lines  of  ser- 
vice to  them  are  always  welcomed  by 
the  editors. 
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Closing  Out  A  Friend 

II  This  letter  from  a  subscriber  to  The  Farmer's  Magazine  shows 
now  it  fills  a  fundamental  need  in  farm  literature  for  the  young, 
as  well  as  older  members  of  the  family: 


"Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars  as  subscription  for  The 
Farmer's  Magazine.  My  subscription  expired  in  March.  I  had 
intended  to  discontinue  it  when  my  subscription  expired,  but  event 
number  is  so  good  that  I  feel  I  would  be  closing  out  a  good  friend, 
and  the  young  people  in  our  house  do  not  want  to  be  without  it. 

So,  wishing  you  all  success,  I  am, 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed  i   W.  /.'.  >'.. 

R.  E.  No.  :!. 

Kippen,  Out." 

]\  The  Farmer's  Magazine  wins  close  friends.  It  is  a  periodical  that 
dignifies  farm  literature.  It  supplies  practical,  instructive  reading 
and  wholesome  fiction  for  entertainment. 

11  To  discontinue  is  to  close  out  a  friend  that  your  family  will  miss. 
/our  boys  and  girls  will  be  farmers  of  the  future.  Educate  them 
up  to  the  dignity  of  their  profession  by  encouraging  them  in  their 
reading  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine. 

11  Advertisers  will  find  Farmer's  an  excellent  channel  for  conveying 
the  merits  of  their  products  to  the  intelligent  farmers  of  Canada 
and  their  families — the  big  buyers. 

Address  all   inquiries  for   information,   advertising    rates,  etc.,  to 

The   MacLean   Publishing   Company,  Limited 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 
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A  Good  IVheel  Saves  Its  Cost 
Each  Year — For  Many  Years 

YOU  save  money ! 
YOUR  WIFE  saves  time ! 
YOUR  CHILDREN  exercise ! 
YOU  ALL  save  doctors  fees! 


Thus  a  GOOD  wheel  saves  its 
cost  each  year.  And  for  many 
years — if  it's  one  of  the  world's 
four  finest  wheels: 


BRANTFORD 

CLEVELAND 

MASSEY 

PERFECT 


Light,  sturdy,  smooth-running, 
easy-riding — they  pay  dividends  of 
Health  and  Happiness  far  above 
their  low  first  cost. 


"Racy"  lines — staunch   construction — "CCM"   hanger — and   "Hercules'" 
brake  are  a  few  famous  features  of  these  wonderful  wheels. 

We  Invite  your  personal  inspection. 

The  wheels  will  do  the  rest. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

CANADA  CYCLE  &  MOTOR  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
WEST  TORONTO 

(72) 
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The  Royal  Road 


Begins  When  You  Ride  on 
Goodyear  Tires 


Try  them  a  little  while.  They  have  smoothed 
out  the  rocky  road  of  tire  troubles  for  thou- 
sands of  motorists. 

Because  Goodyears  are  fortified  5  ways 
against  the  major  tire  troubles.  And  yet 
they  cost  you  37  per  cent,  less  than  two 
years  ago. 

Best  for  Farmers 

Last  year  men  bought  in  Canada  as  many 
Goodyear  Tires  as  there  were  cars.  Thou- 
sands of  these  Goodyear  users  are  farmers, 
too. 

These  men  want  tires  that  turn  rough  roads 
into  royal  roads.  They  want 
the  least  risk  of  tire  trouble 
when  driving,  as  they  must, 
miles  from  the  nearest  garage 
or  repair  shop. 

They  want  low  cost  per  mile. 
These    things    they    get    in 


G 


OOD/pYEAR 

MADE  iN  CANADA 

FORTIFIED  TIRES 

>*o-Rim-C'ut     Tires — "On-Air"     Cured 
With  AH-Weather   Treads  or   Smooth 


Goodyears.  And  so  in  every  farming  sec- 
tion, you'll  meet  these  men  driving  on  the 
royal  Goodyear  road. 

You,  too,  should  try  these  tires.  Let  them 
reveal  the  five  costly  ways  in  which  they  pro- 
tect you  from  tire  troubles — against  rim-cuts, 
against  blowouts,  against  loose  treads,  against 
punctures  and  skidding.  And  no  rival  tire 
has  these  Goodyear  features. 

Prices  Reduced 

Despite  the  war  tax,  we  made  another  big 
reduction  February  15th.  That  was  three 
reductions  in  two  years,  totalling  37  per 
cent. 

To-day  Goodyear  Made-in- 
Canada  Tires  offer  you  more 
for  the  money  than  any  tire 
ever  gave  you  before. 

Ask  any  dealer  for  our  new 
price  on  the  size  you  use. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 


Head  Office,  Toronto,  Ontario 


(200) 


Factory,  Bowmanville,   Ontario 


Makers   of  Truck,   Motorcycle,   Carriage   and   Bicycle   Tires   and    Rubber    Belts,    Hose    and    Packing. 
The    Goodyear    Tire   &    Rnbber    Co.    of    Canada,    Limited,    has    no    connection    with   any    other    Canadian    company    nsing    the    Goodyear   name. 
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The  Watson  Way  at  MacDonald 

Is  the  Making  of  an  Angel  Cake  More  Dignified   Than   the  Cleaning  of 

the  Platter  and  the    Oil  Stove? 

By    W.    A.    CRAICK 


A  DISTINGUISH  ED  visitor  from  the  United  States 
was  being  shown  through  Macdonald  Institute  in 
Guelph  one  day,  when  he  noticed  a  girl  in  a  neat, 
slip-over  apron  standing  on  a  step-ladder  cleaning  a 
chandelier  in  one  of  the  halls. 

"Now  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "for  that  sort  of  work  you 
have  to  employ  paid  help?" 

"No  indeed,"  replied  his  guide,  with  much  satisfaction, 
"that  is  one  of  our  students.  We  teach  the  girls  who  come 
here  how  to  handle  the  so-called  drudgery  of  housekeeping 
just  as  thoroughly  as  we  train  them  in  sewing  and  cooking." 

"Then  that  young  lady  there  is  a  student  also?"  asked 
the  visitor,  pointing  with 
interest  to  another  young 
woman  who  was  kneeling 
in  front  of  a  gas  stove 
and  polishing  away  at  its 
surface  until  it  shone 
brilliantly. 

"Of  course;  that  is 
another  of  our  students,"  f^t 

returned  the  guide,  "and 
perhaps  you'd  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  her 
father  is  a  millionaire." 

"Well,  well,  that  is  in- 
deed interesting,"  said 
the  American.  "I  can 
plainly  see  that  you  are 
inspiring  the  young  wo- 
men who  come  to  the  In- 
stitute with  the  dignity 
of  ordinary,  everyday 
housework." 

The  dignity  of  ordi- 
nary, everyday  house- 
work! The  dignity  of 
drudgery! 

Just  inside  the  main 
entrance  of  Macdonald 
Institute,  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  there  is  a  door, 
on  the  central  panel  of 
which  is  inscribed  the 
name,  Miss  Watson.  If 
you  walk  into  the  large, 


A   snapshot   showing   in   the   foreg 
Dr.  Ross  in  the  centre,  and 


airy  room,  to  which  that  door  gives  access,  you  will 
probably  find  the  lady  herself,  seated  at  a  business- 
like desk  and  surrounded  by  an  array  of  fyling  cabinets 
and  other  office  furniture.  It  is  not  a  bare  and  uninviting 
room,  however.  Quite  obviously  a  woman's  hand  and  a 
woman's  eye  have  been  busy  in  its  arrangement.  There  is 
a  fireplace,  there  are  pictures  and  photographs,  there  are 
plants  and  flowers.  It  is  a  place  of  business,  softened  and 
beautified  by  an  aesthetic  touch — business  made  attrac- 
tive. 

The  occupant  of  the  room  is  a  bright-eyed,  round-faced 
smiling  little  lady  with  white  hair,  who  is  dressed  in  a 

simple  and  serviceable 
dress  of  black.  Alertness 
and  capacity  radiate 
from  her.  She  is  full  of 
energy,  subdued  by  self- 
reliance — a  business  wo- 
man, without  a  trace  of 
the  masculine  or  suffra- 
gette in  her  constitution. 
When  Miss  Watson 
arrived  from  Hamilton 
ten  years  ago  to  become 
head  of  Macdonald  Insti- 
tute, she  came  as  the 
apostle  of  dignity  of  ordi- 
nary, everyday  house- 
work,  the  dignity  of 
drudgery.  There  was  to 
be  no  disdainful  shrug- 
ging of  shoulders  at  dish- 
washing, no  false  pride 
about  sweeping  and  dust- 
ing and  cleaning.  Stu- 
dents were  not  simply  to 
be  taught  how  to  cook  a 
dainty  dish;  they  had  to 
wash  that  dish  scientifi- 
cally after  the  daintiness 
had  departed  and  dirt 
had  taken  its  place.  It 
was  different  to  be  sure, 
and  for  a  while  there  was 

rebellion.  At  the  appear- 
round  Miss  Watson  at  the  left,  .  ,  ,,  .,  * 
Mrs.  Fulton  to  the  right.                       ance  in  hall  or  corridor  of 
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a  stranger,  girls  engaged  in  some  supposedly  menial  task 
would  run  away  with  shame  and  hide  themselves.  They 
hated  to  be  seen  doing  anything  that  was  usually  considered 
to  be  the  work  of  servants.  But  Miss  Watson  was  adamant. 
She  would  not  give  in,  and  after  awhile  the  girls  came 
round  to  her  viewpoint.  For  nine  years  now  there  has  been 
no  inclination  to  shirk  such  tasks  as  dish-washing  and  stove- 
cleaning.    Rather  do  the  students  take  pride  in  doing  them. 

SYSTEM   IS  A  STRONG  POINT. 

System  is  Miss  Watson's  strong  point.  She  has  the 
whole  work  of  the  Institute  so  perfectly  systematized,  with 
all  the  threads  centering  in  the  roomy  office  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance,  that  the  place  runs  like  clockwork.  If  one 
only  had  the  time  to  examine  into  and  explain  how  every 
item  of  the  business  of  Macdonald  Institute  is  so  arranged 
as  to  be  at  the  fingers'  ends  of  that  bright  little  white-haired 
lady,  it  could  probably  be  shown  that  she  was  as  sharp  and 
capable  an  administrator  as  could  be  found  anywhere  in 
Canada.  There  are  fyles  for  this,  records  for  that  and 
requisition  cards  for  the  other  thing.  The  class  and  prac- 
tical work  of  every  one  of  the  150  students  is  tabulated,  her 
whereabouts  at  any  given  hour  is  known,  her  daily  tasks 
regularly  prescribed.  Yet  with  it  all  there  seems  to  be 
no  confusion.  The  system  has  been  a  gradual  growth.  It 
is  not  top-heavy. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  Miss  Watson  comes  of  a  business 
family,  that  she  has  proved  herself  so  capable.  She  is  one 
of  the  Watsons  of  Ayr.  Her  father  was  the  founder  of  the 
implement  business,  which  is  still  carried  on  by  her  brothers. 
Her  sister,  an  equally  clever  woman,  has  devoted  her  ener- 
gies to  serving  her  native  town  and  has  built  up  a  women's 
organization  in  Ayr,  which  is  said  to  be  unique  of  its  kind 
and  which  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good,  public- 
spirited  work  in  the  community  and  its  vicinity. 

Miss  Watson  herself  early  determined  on  the  teaching 
of  the  new  science  of  domestic  economy  as  the  calling  which 
she  would  pursue.  She  was  trained  in  the  Drexel  Institute 
in  Philadelphia  and  later  at  Teachers'  College,  New  York, 
and  came  to  Hamilton  twelve  years  ago  to  take  charge  of 
the  old  Normal  School  of  Domestic  Science,  which  was 
merged  with  Macdonald  Institute  on  the  completion  of  the 
latter  building.  For  ten  years  now  she  has  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  the  Institute  and  to  say  that  to-day  graduates 
can  go  to  Columbia  and  other  American  institutions  and 
receive  full  credit  for  their  work  at  Guelph  is  to  show  how 
high  her  students  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  authorities 
of  these  colleges. 

THE  DIAMOND  RING   COURSE. 

With  many  girls  taking  the  "Diamond  Ring  Course," 
or  the  short  course  of  three  months,  it  follows  that  in  the 
ten  years  the  Institute  has  been  in  operation,  a  great  many 
young  ladies  have  gone  out  into  the  world  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  lessons  they  have  learned.  Miss  Watson's  apostles 
are  alike  numerous  and  enthusiastic  and  the  sum-total  of 
their  influence  must  be  almost  beyond  computation.  There 
are  teachers  and  teachers.  Miss  Watson  is  one  of  those  rare 
examples  who  are  not  alone  good  disseminators  of  know- 
ledge but  inspirational  instructors  as  well.  The  saying  is 
that  girls  cry  when  they  come  to  Guelph  out  of  homesickness 
and  cry  when  they  go  because  they  hate  to  leave  the  place. 
Be  this  as  it  may  there  is  no  room  for  the  girl  who  won't 
work  and  all  who  do  enjoy  the  privilege  of  staying,  either 
for  short  or  long  courses,  are  certainly  not  there  for  fun 
alone. 

To  Miss  Watson  must  be  given  credit  for  having  worked 
out  a  course  for  professional  housekeepers.  The  story  goes 
that  she  was  asked  by  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna  if  she  couldn't 
supply  him  with  a  qualified  housekeeper  for  one  of  the 
provincial  asylums.  This  set  her  thinking  and  as  a  result 
young  women  are  now  being  turned  out  at  the  Institute  per- 
fectly capable  of  managing  large  institutions.  They  get 
practical  experience  right  at  the  College.  Again  Miss  Wat- 
son's systematic  methods  have  triumphed  and  the  whole 


mechanism  of  Macdonald  Institute  is  under  the  control  of 
duly  appointed  students  registered  in  this  course.  One  looks 
after  this  item,  it  may  be  the  buying  of  certain  supplies; 
another  is  in  charge  of  that  department,  the  loaning  as 
needed  of  permanent  equipment  such  as  dishes  and  utensils. 
All  are  responsible  directly  to  headquarters  and  as  the 
duties  are  alternated,  each  student  by  degrees  comes  into  a 
full  understanding  of  all  the  intricacies  of  the  calling.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  care  of  large  public  or  private  insti- 
tutions is  now  passing  into  the  hands  of  these  trained 
workers  instead  of  being  handed  out  as  heretofore  to  poli- 
tician's widows  and  the  like,  who  might  or  might  not  develop 
into  successful  housekeepers  on  a  large  scale. 

BUREAU   FOR   WOMEN'S    INSTITUTES. 

Another  direction  in  which  this  energetic  woman  has 
been  doing  admirable  work,  apart  from  the  ordinary  routine 
of  the  Institute,  is  in  establishing  a  bureau  of  information 
for  Women's  Institutes.  Many  of  these  organizations  are  not 
in  a  position  to  obtain  data  on  subjects  which  come  up  for 
consideration.  They  can  now  write  to  Guelph  and  get  what 
they  require  in  short  order.  A  long  list  of  magazines  is 
subscribed  for  which  Miss  Watson  blue  pencils.  The  por- 
tions marked  are  extracted  by  a  stenographer  and  filed 
away  under  the  proper  heading.  Books  are  also  purchased 
bearing  on  matters  of  interest  to  Women's  Institutes.  Then 
when  a  request  comes  along  for  certain  information,  the 
store  of  material  is  drawn  on  and  a  parcel  is  made  up  for 
despatch  to  the  parties  making  the  inquiry.  This  depart- 
ment of  activity  was  started  two  or  three  years  ago  and  is 
proving  of  great  help  to  institutes  all  over  the  country. 

Of  course  Miss  Watson  hopes  some  day  to  have  a  branch 
of  Macdonald  Institute  in  every  community  in  Ontario.  She 
realizes  that  now  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  girls  who 
ought  to  have  a  course  in  domestic  science  are  getting  it. 
Even  of  those  who  could  and  would  come  to  Guelph,  many 
are  debarred  each  term  on  account  of  lack  of  accommoda- 
tion. The  solution,  to  her  mind,  is  to  have  branches  where 
these  willing  and  eager  girls  can  derive  some,  if  not  all,  of 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  more  fortunate  sisters  who 
go  to  Guelph.  Whether  this  ideal  will  be  realized  remains  to 
be  seen.  Miss  Watson  is  not  one  to  be  easily  discouraged 
and  may  yet  carry  it  through. 

As  a  commentary  on  the  influence  which  Miss  Watson 
is  exerting  on  the  students  of  Macdonald  Institute,  the 
remark  made  by  a  wealthy  Toronto  railway  magnate  to  Dr. 
Creelman,  president  of  the  O.A.C.,  is  significant.  This  man 
had  sent  his  daughter  to  Guelph.  She  had  imbibed  through 
Miss  Watson  and  her  assistants  a  conviction  of  the  dignity 
of  the  housekeeper's  everyday  tasks. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "I  can't  tell  you 
how  proud  I  am  of  that  girl  of  mine  and  how 
pleased  I  am  with  the  commonsense  notions  she 
has  been  taught  at  Guelph.  The  other  night  we 
had  company  in  and  my  daughter  turned  all 
the  help  oxit  of  the  kitchen  and  cooked  the 
whole  dinner  herself.  It  was  a  good  one,  I  can 
assure  you,  and  J  would  rather  see  her  practise 
that  accomplishment  than  any  other  I  could 
think  of." 

Miss  Watson  would  likely  disclaim  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  credit  for  this  and  those  other  results  which  are 
making  the  Institute  such  a  valuable  place.  She  is  a  modest, 
unassuming  person.  Indeed,  if  she  knew  that  these  sen- 
tences were  being  penned  about  her,*  she  would  probably 
endeavor  to  have  their  publication  suppressed.  However,  it 
is  just  such  people  who  really  deserve  all  the  compli- 
mentary things  that  can  be  said  or  written  about  them. 
There  is  no  one  connected  with  the  Macdonald  Institute  or 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  who  will  not  agree  that 
Miss  Watson  is  a  clever  administrator,  a  hard  worker  and 
a  thoroughly  able  woman  and  that  her  hand  and  brain  are 
in  a  very  large  degree  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
institution  over  which  she  presides. 


The  United  Farmers  of  Ontario 

An  Expert  Business  Principle  Being  Applied  to  the  Running  of  the  Modern 
Farm.     The  Beef  Ring  Is  a  Perfect  Example. 

By    E.    C.    DRURY 


IN  my  first  article  I  attempted  to  show 
how  the  farmers  of  Ontario  were  born 
co-operators,  how  they  had  early, 
through  the  Grange,  made  an  attempt  at 
co-operative  buying  on  a  large  scale,  how 
they  had  made  a  second  attempt  under  the 
Patrons  of  Industry,  and  how,  when  these 
movements  had  failed,  the  people  thought 
they  had  lost  all  faith  in  co-operation. 
This  feeling  of  unbelief  in  co-operation 
was  greatly  magnified  by  the  non-co- 
operative, and  sometimes  fraudulent 
schemes  which  were  put  before  the  peo- 
ple at  various  times  under  the  name  of 
co-operation.  But  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
couragements and  setbacks,  the  co-opera- 
tive spirit  among  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
was  not  dead.  It  was  ready  to  manifest  it- 
self as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should 
arise,  first  in  small  ways,  but  steadily 
growing  and  expanding  till  it  gained, 
once  more,  a  sufficient  hold  upon  the 
imaginations  of  the  people  to  warrant 
the  launching  of  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  provincial  organization. 

A  form  of  co-operation  in  Ontario 
which  early  came  into  being,and  has  per- 
sisted and  succeeded,  is  found  in  the  co- 
operative cheese-  factory  and  creamery. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  factories 
of  the  province,  have,  from  the  first,  been 
owned  and  operated,  co-operatively,  by 
the  people  who  supply  the  milk.  These, 
however,  were  not  by  any  means  general, 
and  were  found  in  relatively  small  sec- 
tions of  Ontario.  About  fifteen  years  ago, 
however,  a  simple  and  effective  plan  of 
neighborhood  co-operation  began  to  have 
a  general  and  wide-spread  acceptance. 
This  was  found  in  the  "beef-ring."  These 
are  now  found  in  practically  every  rural 
neighborhood.  They  are  in  effect,  co- 
operative butchering  societies  for  supply- 
ing beef  to  their  members,  who  supply  the 
cattle,  provide  for  butchering  and  in- 
spection, and  receive  their  beef  at  cost.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  co-operation.  Mutual  trust,  loyalty, 
good  faith  and  united  action  are  required, 
and  there  is  quite  as  much  chance  for 
friction  as  in  larger  associations. 

Yet  the  farmers  of  Ontario,  who  sup- 
posed themselves  to  be  utterly  lacking  in 
co-operative  spirit,  have  without  any 
outside  help,  organized  themselves  into 
perfectly  successful  co-operative  associa- 
tions that  perform  an  immensely  import- 
ant work,  and  handle  an  annual  value  of 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FRUIT  COMPANIES. 

Another  successful  instance  of  the  ap- 
plication of  co-operative  principles  is 
found  in  the  co-operative  fruit  companies. 
These,  however,  are  so  widely  known,  and 
so  much  has  been  written  and  said  of  their 
activities  that  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 


them  here.  Enough  to  say  that  generally 
they  have  been  very  successful,  and  that 
they  have  revolutionized  the  apple  busi- 
ness in  many  parts  of  the  province. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  co- 
operative achievement  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  Ontario  has  been  found  in  the 
development,  during  recent  years,  of  the 
rural  telephone  system.  Of  all  people,  the 
farmer  and  his  family  have  the  greatest 
need  for  the  telephone.  Distance  is  the 
one  great  drawback  of  country  life,  and 
the  greatest  modern  annihilation  of  dis- 
tance, the  telephone,  is  of  infinitely  more 
use  and  convenience  in  the  country  than 
in  town  or  city.  For  business  and  social 
use,  in  emergencies  and  in  ordinary  af- 
fairs, the  country  people  needed  the  tele- 
phone. The  telephone  business  in  towns 
and  cities,  and  the  long-distance  lines  of 
the  province  were  firmly  in  the  hands  of 


THE  FARMERS'  ELEVATORS 
IN  SASKATCHEWAN. 

The  surplus  as  at  July  31,  1914, 
amounting  to  $285,181.61,  the  larg- 
est since  the  company  commenced 
to  do  business,  was  disposed  of  as 
follows:  To  cash  dividend  at  8  per 
cent,  on  33,676  shares  (allotted 
prior  to  April  1,  1914)  declared  and 
paid  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  at  a 
meeting  August  26,  1914,  the  sum  of 
$26,860.88,  representing  8,139 
shares  at  $13.50,  15,619  shares  at 
$10.50;  9,918  at  $7.50.  To  elevator 
reserve  account  50  per  cent,  of  the 
balance,  $128,660.36.  To  amount 
added  to  paid-up  portion  of  shares 
at  $3  per  share  on  all  shares  allotted 
prior  to  April  1,  1914,  the  sum  of 
$101,028;  to  reserve  account  bal- 
ance $27,632.37 

Twenty-five  new  elevators  were 
built  during  the  year,  which  means 
that  at  twenty-five  places  farmers 
have  subscribed  enough  stock  to  en- 
able the  company  to  build,  so  that 
now  the  company  has  217  locals 
with  14,922  shareholders  holding  an 
aggregate  total  of  38,297  shares. 

The  net  profit  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1914,  amounted  to  $285,- 
181.61  which  enabled  the  payment 
of  a  cash  dividend  of  eight  per  cent, 
on  capital  paid  up  before  April  1, 
1914.  The  growth  of  business  has 
been  prodigious.  Starting  in  1911 
with  forty-six  elevators  the  com- 
pany handled  3,261,000  bushels;  in 
1912,  12,899,030  bushels  through 
137  elevators  and  in  1913,  19,465,- 
290  bushels  through  192  elevators. 


the  great  Bell  Telephone  Company.  But 
one  great  factor  effectually  prevented  this 
corporation  from  giving  a  satisfactory 
rural  service.  For  economic  reasons, 
which  we  will  not  here  enter  into,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rural  districts,  less  prosperous 
than  the  urban  population,  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  the  rates  charged  in  towns  and 
cities.  The  great  telephone  company,  with 
all  its  years  of  experience,  could  not  pro- 
vide a  service  for  much  less.  And  here 
an  apparently  unbridgeable  gulf  yawned. 
That  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

NO  FARM  TOO  POOR  FOR  PHONE. 

To-day  there  is  a  telephone  in  practi- 
cally every  farm  home  in  Ontario,  for  no 
farm  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  On  the 
mile  and  a  quarter  of  road  running  past 
our  gate  there  are  eleven  farm  telephones, 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  varying 
degree,  everywhere.  Farmers  transact 
business,  talk  with  their  neighbors,  ar- 
range the  meetings  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  an  infinity  of  other  things,  over  the 
'phone.  Farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
gossip  and  visit  by  the  same  means.  Dis- 
tance and  isolation  have  been  greatly 
lessened  by  this  modern  magic,  and  rural 
neighborhoods  have  become  one  big  and 
intimate  family.  And  the  whole  miracle 
has  been  accomplished  with  the  greatest 
efficiency,  and  at  a  cost  that  would  make 
the  city  user  of  the  telephone,  if  he 
knew  it,  hold  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror 
as  he  thought  of  what  he  was  paying  for 
a  service  no  better. 

How  has  it  been  done?  By  co-operation. 
There  are  dozens,  I  might  say  hundreds, 
of  rural  telephone  systems  scattered  over 
the  Province.  Some  are  municipal,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  township.  Some  are 
owned  by  joint  stock  companies,  the  capi- 
tal furnished  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
Some  are  purely  mutual.  But  none,  or 
practically  none,  are  capitalistic  in  the 
sense  of  being  operated  with  the  object 
of  returning  a  profit  on  capital  invested. 
The  one  great  end  and  object  of  their 
existence  is  to  provide  the  best  possible 
telephone  service  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  In  this  they  have  succeeded  won- 
derfully. 

IT    CAME    FROM    THE    PEOPLE. 

This  has  involved  an  immense  amount 
of  co-operative  effort,  though  strange  to 
say  the  word  has  not  been  applied  to  it. 
It  has  not  been  engineered  or  directed  by 
any  Government  department  or  by  any 
group  of  promoters.  The  whole  thing 
has  emanated  from  the  people  themselves, 
who  have  formed  companies,  issued  stock, 
elected  officers  and  framed  by-laws,  as 
well  as  developing  their  own  experts  to 
look  after  their  own  lines  and  instru- 
ments. In  the  whole  thing  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  hitch,  or  a  serious  mis- 
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take  and  the  people  venturing  into  this 
new  and  untrodden  field,  have  shown  a 
co-operative  efficiency  which  is  simply 
marvelous. 

Co-operative  buying  and  selling,  though 
it  had  received  some  severe  blows  through 
the  failure  of  earlier  schemes,  had  never 
been  really  dead.  Here  and  there  some 
farmer's  club,  or  Grange,  had  always 
bought,  co-operatively,  some  lines  of  farm 
supplies.  A  smaller  number  still,  had 
sold  co-operatively,  though  in  a  very 
limited  way,  and  only  a  few  lines  of  farm 
produce.  But  these  local  bodies  were  not 
in  a  very  much  better  position  to  do  busi- 
ness in  this  way,  than  was  the  individaul 
farmer.  A  somewhat  larger  order  was 
got  together,  it  is  true,  and  this  gave  pos- 
sibilities for  better  terms.  Also  some 
few,  very  few,  manufacturers,  seeing 
possibilities  for  business,  offered  special 
terms.  But  aside  from  these  small  ad- 
vantages, the  club  or  Grange  which 
sought  to  trade  collectively,  was  in  no 
sense  better  off  than  the  private  indi- 
vidual. The  business  of  the  club  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  secretary,  a  farmer, 
who  received  little  or  no  recompense  for 
the  work  done  for  the  club,  and  whose 
chief  efforts  must  of  necessity  be  directed 
to  the  work  of  running  his  farm  and  mak- 
ing his  living  from  it.  Of  course  under 
these  circumstances  he  could  not  be  a 
trade  expert,  either  in  buying  or  selling. 
He  must  do  as  all  farmers  have  been  do- 
ing from  time  immemorial,  pay  what  he 
was  asked  and  take  what  he  was  offered, 
and  trade  through  existing  channels. 
With  such  conditions,  co-operation  could 
not  possibly  advance  very  far,  and  it  was 
useless  to  advocate,  as  some  did,  that 
any  attempt  at  further  co-operative  trad- 
ing by  means  of  a  central  association 
should  be  deferred  till  these  local  co- 
operative clubs  should  have  fully  covered 
the  territory.  They  simply  could  not  de- 
develop  further,  because  they  were  not  in 
a  position  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
markets,  or  to  offer  their  members  any- 
thing really  worth  while. 

GET    EXPERT    SALESMANSHIP. 

Something  further  was  needed,  some- 
thing that  would  give  to  each  little  local 
club,  no  matter  where  situated,  the  ad- 
vantage of  expert  salesmen  and  purchases 
in  every  line  of  goods  handled,  of  men 
who  could  give  their  time  to  the  search 
for  the  best  possible  trade  connections, 
the  best  possible  avenues  of  sale,  of  mar- 
ket experts.  This  desirable  condition 
could  be  brought  about  in  only  one  way, 
by  the  co-operative  clubs  co-operating 
with  each  other  to 
establish  a  central 
office  and  a  body  of 
experts  at  some  con- 
venient point  where 
they  could  be  of  ser- 
vice to  all  the  co-op- 
erating local  bodies. 

This  idea  has  been 
in  the  minds  of  many 
of  those  to  whom  the 
well-being  of  rural 
Ontario  is  a  motive, 
for  some  time,  but 
the  credit  for  the 
final  move  which  re- 
sulted  in   action   be- 


THE  GRANGE  IN  THE  U.S. 

"This  leadership  the  Grange  must 
furnish,  for  if  farmers  are  to  be 
led  aright,  it  must  be  by  real,  genu- 
ine farmers,  who  live  upon  and  cul- 
tivate the  land.  No  one  else  can 
fully  understand  the  real  problems 
that  confront  the  farmers.  Since 
this  great  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship is  upon  the  men  who  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  the  open  country,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  them  to  prepare 
to  meet  the  responsibility  and  there 
is  no  better  school  than  that  offered 
by  the  Grange.  Every  co-operative 
enterprise  must  contain  one  basic 
factor  if  it  is  to  succeed — that  is,  get 
together  and  stick  together.  In  that 
respect  the  Grange  is  a  demonstra- 
tion school,  for  if  men  will  not  get 
together  and  stick  together  in  a 
fraternal  organization  like  the 
Grange,  there  is  little  hope  for  the 
success  of  any  co-operative  enter- 
prise where  the  spirit  of  selfishness 
is  nearly  always  present." — Oliver 
Wilson,  Editor  of  the  U.S.  Grange 
Monthly. 


ing  taken,  must  be  given  to  J.  J.  Morri- 
son, of  Arthur,  Ont.  As  a  result  of 
his  untiring  work,  a  convention  of 
over  two  hundred  representatives  of 
granges  and  farmers'  clubs  was  held 
in  the  Labor  Temple  in  Toronto,  in 
March,  1914.  It  was  a  most  enthusiastic 
gathering.  For  two  days  the  subject  of 
co-operation  and  ways  and  means  of  ac- 
complishing it,  was  discussed,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  meeting  resolved 
unanimously  to  take  steps  toward  a 
larger  measure  of  co-operation  in  buying 
and  selling.  To  forward  this  end  two 
bodies  were  formed.  One,  an  educative, 
non-commercial  association  to  be  known 
as  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  the 
other  a  trading  company  to  be  known  as 
the  United  Farmers'  Company,  Ltd. 
Officers  were  elected,  and  committees 
formed  to  draft  by-laws  and  constitutions. 
Subsequent  action  secured  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  company. 

THE  UNITED  FARMERS  OF  ONT. — WHY? 

It  may  be  asked  why,  in  carrying  out  a 
purely  co-operative  scheme,  such  a  body 
as  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  should 
be  created?  Why  was  not  a  trading  com- 
pany sufficient?  Why  the  two  organiza- 
tions.    The  reasons  for  the  existence  of 


the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  are  found 
in  two  directions.  First,  in  the  necessity 
for  educational  and  propagandist  work 
among  the  people,  which  can  much  better 
be  carried  on  by  an  association  existing 
for  the  purpose,  than  by  a  trading  con- 
cern. Second,  in  the  desirability  of  get- 
ting together  in  a  convention  annually, 
representatives  of  all  the  clubs  and 
granges  affiliated  with  the  movement, 
and  giving  them  the  most  absolute  free- 
dom of  discussion  of  all  subjects  directly 
or  indirectly  related  to  the  work.  The 
desirability  of  such  a  farmers'  parliament 
has  always  been  admitted.  It  is  doubly 
desirable  when  a  co-operative  enterprise 
of  the  character  of  the  one  attempted  in 
this  case,  is  being  earned  out.  In  the 
greater  freedom  of  the  Convention,  affairs 
pertaining  to  the  movement  can  be  discus- 
sed in  a  manner  impossible  in  the  more 
formal  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the 
Company.  Experts  in  various  lines  of 
co-operative  efforts  can  be  brought  in,  to 
give  ideas  which  the  delegates  present  can 
carry  back  to  their  local  clubs.  Above  all, 
a  convention  composed  of  shareholders  of 
the  company,  yet  not  under  the  direction 
of  the  company's  officers,  can  exercise  the 
most  potent  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  and  effectually  prevent  the  lat- 
ter from  any  danger  of  being  dominated 
by  any  clique,  or  any  set  of  officers,  to 
the  injury  of  the  movement. 

The  annual  convention  is  the  great  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  the  United  Farm- 
ers of  Ontario,  or  the  U.  F.  0.  as  it  is 
known.  To  this  end  its  whole  efforts  are 
directed.  It  collects  an  annual  member- 
ship fee  of  fifty  cents  for  every  member 
of  any  club  affiliating  with  it,  except  in 
cases  where  several  belonging  to  one 
family  are  members,  when  a  reduction  is 
made.  This  money  is  placed  in  a  central 
fund,  from  which  the  railway  fares  of  all 
delegates,  from  every  part  of  the  Province 
are  paid.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
that  this  arrangement  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  there  is  to  be  a  convention  at  all. 
since,  unless  this  were  done,  far-distant 
clubs  could  not  afford  to  send  delegates, 
and  nearby  clubs  only  would  be  repre- 
sented. Other  necessary  expenses  of  car- 
rying on  the  convention,  and  for  organiza- 
tion and  educational  work,  are  met  out 
of  the  same  fund.  There  are  no  salaried 
officers  in  convention  with  this  orgrariza- 
tion. 

ITS   OBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  the  United  Farmers  of 
Ontario  are  set  forth  in  its  constitution 
in  the  following  words: 


REAL  PATRIOTISM  AND  PRODUCTION. 
This  movement  should  have  the  approval  ayid  support  of  all  patriotic 
Canadians,  both  in  toivn  and  country.  Now,  when  the  top-heavy  structure  of 
our  artificial  urban  prosperity  is  tumbling  about  us,  when  our  heavy  foreign 
indebtedness  presses  upon  us,  when  credits  are  shrinking  und  constructive 
enterprise  dwindling,  thinking  men  everywhere  are  turning  to  the  farrns  and 
farmers  of  Canada  as  the  one  means  available  for  saving  our  national  pros- 
perity. Any  and  every  means,  then,  of  increasing  the  prosperity  or  bettering 
the  conditions  of  farmers,  and  so  drawing  men  back  to  the  land,  should 
reecive  universal  support.  Let  us  hope  that  this  movement  for  co-operative 
helpfulness,  so  deserving  and  so  promising,  will  receive  the  support  it  merit? 
and  be  carried  through  to  <t  ntaqnificenthi  successful  termination. — E.  C. 
Drury,  B.S.A. 


(a)  By  fostering  n:ti- 
tual    understanding. 

(b)  By  encouraging 
The  study  of  farm  and 
household  questions,  so 
as   to  increase  the  effi- 

■  iency  and  comforts  of 
the  farmer  and  his 
family. 

(c)  By  promot 

■  -i:i  1  intercourse  and  the 
study  of  economic  and 
social  questions  through 
the  holding  of  debates 
and  lectures,  the  dis- 
semination of  litera- 
ture, the  establishment 
of  libraries,  and  so 
forth :  and  by  other- 
wise extending  the 
knowledge  of  members 
and  their  families 

the  view  of  elevatiug 
Continued  on   p.   70. 


With  the  Seeder  and  the  Hoe 

Late  Crops  That  Are  Yet  Possible  on  Many  Farms  For  Good  Returns  and 

the  Need  of  Cultivation. 


Plant  Some  Potatoes  Yet 

IF  the  war  continues  for  another  year, 
and  all  signs  point  that  way,  the  de- 
mand for  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  will, 
no  doubt,  be  most  pressing. 

There  is  abundance  of  time  this  month 
for  the  planting  of  crops,  such  as  potatoes, 
buckwheat,  corn,  millet,  turnips,  rape, 
cabbage  and  pasture  crops.  It  will  be  good 
sense  to  utilize  all  the  ground  possible  for 
there  is  no  telling  what  next  winter  and 
spring  will  demand  of  us. 

Last  year  the  late  potatoes  made  the 
best  returns  and,  anyway,  June  plantings 
are  generally  good  in  most  parts  of  Can- 
ada. In  Edmonton  potatoes  planted  on 
July  12th  have  made  a  very  good  yield 
before  frost.  Late  plantings  have  the 
added  virtue  of  escaping  many  of  the 
potato  bugs. 

Against  planting  many  potatoes,  we 
have  the  present  year  when  the  big  crop 
of  1914  brought  many  farmers  very  little 
income.  Many  held  their  stock  over  till 
this  spring  only  to  sell  it  at  low  prices 
and  even  to  feed  them  out.  Yet  they  were 
i  not  bad  feed  for  hogs,  poultry  and  horses, 
and  we  might  do  worse  things  than  feed 
potatoes  in  a  year  when  milkfeeds  and 
hay  are  so  high. 

Then  again,  experience  has  taught  the 
wise   ones   that   the   year   following   low 
prices   for    any   product,    generally    sees 
high  prices,  because  fewer  farmers  stay 
at  the   game.      The   man    who   keeps   at 
it  year  in  and  year  out  in  any  form  of  pro- 
duction is  the  one  who  makes  the  most 
money  in  the  long 
run.   June    plant- 
ing and  even  July 
plantings  will  fit 
in  well  this  year. 
Never    mind    the 
markets.   Prepare 
for     holding     or 
feeding    the    sur- 
plus.   You  cannot 
make  any  money 
on    the    potatoes 
you    never    plant. 

On  the  prairies 
last  year  Wee 
MacGregor,  Gold 
Coin,  Burbank, 
Table  Talk  and 
Mayfield  Blossom 
produced  very 
satisfactory  r  e- 
sults.  Table  Talk 
bad  great  popu- 
larity i  n  many 
parts  of  the 
prairie  provinces 
last  year.  This 
variety  had  a 
purplish  bloom 
and  a  patch  of 
them  in  bloom 
made  a  pretty 
sight.    W.  C.  Mc- 


Killican,  B.S.A.,  of  the  Brandon  Experi- 
mental Farm,  grew  the  Empire  State, 
American  Wonder,  Queen  of  Hebron  and 
Table  Talk.  The  results  of  these  are  likely 
well  known  to  farmers  now. 

Mr.  Donald  MacVicar,  of  Portage  la 
Prairie,  who  has  done  a  lot  of  good  experi- 
mental work  in  his  vicinity,  says  that  the 
Queen  of  Hebron  is  a  good  keeper,  a  good 
yielder. 

But  the  one  great  trouble  with  potato 
raisers  is  that  there  are  not  enough  po- 
tatoes of  one  variety  grown  in  a  neigh- 
borhood to  encourage  buyers  to  contract 
for  carload  lots.  Where  farmers  can  sup- 
ply carload  lots  and  can  guarantee  uni- 
formity throughout,  there  will  be  little 
trouble  in  placing  orders  with  big  city 
dealers. 

We  would  advise  further  plantings  now. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  disinfect  the  seed 
by  formalin  or  corvusine  before  sowing. 
Fertilizer  should  be  applied  also  and 
sprayings  made  on  the  growing  crop 
to  guard  against  blight  and  bugs.  Plant 
with  wisdom  and  follow  up  with  wise 
salesmanship. 

Hitherto,  the  United  States  has  im- 
ported potatoes  from  Great  Britain. 
About  14  millions  of  bushels  were  im- 
ported in  1912  and  this  possibility  will  be 
cut  off  this  year. 

Plant  in  rows  30  inches  apart,  with  the 
sets  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 


A  spraying  machine  at  work  on   the  potato  field.     Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  over 
come   many   of  the   troubles   to   the  spuds. 


Buckwheat 

THERE  will  be  less  buckwheat  sown 
this  year  in  Canada  than  usual  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  spring 
growths  have  been  good  and  very  little 
land  had  to  be  resown  or  left  for  this  crop. 
Buckwheat  is  largely  the  alternative  crop 
with  the  Canadian  farmer.  Yet  it  pro- 
duces very  good  returns,  considered  on 
its  merits.  It  is  best  sown  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  first  of  July.  For  this  rea- 
son it  allows  of  good  previous  preparation 
of  the  soil  thereby  destroying  weed  growth 
and  improving  the  texture.  Then  a  crop 
of  buckwheat  practically  crowds  out 
weeds  from  the  crop,  either  by  reason  of 
its  shading  the  soil  so  carefully  or  by  rea- 
son of  its  toxic  influence  on  the  soil. 

During  the  years  between  1901  and 
1913  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the 
acreage  grown  in  Canada.  In  Ontario 
alone,  the  acreage  increased  from  88,266 
to  228,279  acres.  During  1914  it  dropped 
to  177,227  acres,  and  this  is  likely  to  be 
further  reduced  in  1915. 

Rye    buckwheat    which    occupies    the 
highest  place  in  matter  of  yield  per  acre, 
shows  good  results  in  the  maritime  prov- 
inces as  well  as  in  Ontario.    Ten  years' 
experience  in  Ontario  shows  the  average 
yield  of  this  variety  to  be  32.88  bushels  per 
acre.  This  variety  weighed  the  heaviest  of 
any,  being  51.37  lbs.  to  the  bushel.    The 
flour  of  this  variety  has  a  yellowish  color. 
It  has  a  lighter  yield  of  straw  than  other 
varieties,  next  to 
this    the    Silver 
Hull    has    shown 
good  results. 

Orchardists  use 
this  grain  largely 
as  a  cover  crop 
and  poultrymen 
sow  patches  of  it 
in  their  chicken 
runs.  Yet  on  weli- 
prepared  fields 
the  yields  over 
run  25  to  28 
bushels  per  acre 
over  a  big  field. 
When  the  grain 
sells  at  70  to  80 
cents  per  bushel, 
the  returns  are 
not  to  be  sniffed 
at,  especially  as 
the  labor  comes  at 
a  time  when  work 
is  slack  and  the 
crop  does  the 
double  duty  of 
cleaning  the  land 
and  returning  pay 
to  the  owner  for 
doing  it. 
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Corn    Cultivation 

FROM  the  time  of  germination  to  the 
maturing  of  the  corn  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  farmer  to  see  that  the  plants 
are  not  subjected  to  any  unfavorable  con- 
ditions but  are  given  all  the  chances  pos- 
sible for  a  steady  and  a  strong  growth. 
Thrifty  corn  plants  are  thick  and  strong 
and  green  in  color  and  the  problem  of 
keeping  them  in  that  condition  throughout 
the  season  or  during  the  growing  period  is 
a  difficult  one  to  solve.  The  proper  culti- 
vation, however,  is  the  big  factor  that 
enters  here  and  helps  considerably  in  the 
making  of  a  bumper  crop  of  corn. 

The  results  of  many  experiments  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  corn  belt  area  have 
given  considerable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  corn  cultivation.  When  deep  and 
shallow  cultivation  have  been  compared  it 
seems  as  though  the  favorite  was  the  shal- 
low method.  Deep  cultivation,  however,  is 
in  order  in  many  places.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  the  circumstances  that  the 
season  presents  to  the  corn  grower.  In 
the  case  of  excessive  rains  where  the  soil 
has  become  packed  and  possibly  water 
soaked  the  deep  system  of  cultivating  corn 
is  the  best  to  practise  as  it  tends  to  open 
and  dry  out  the  soil  and  increase  the 
aeration  which  are  all  necessary  factors. 
The  objection  to  the  deep  method  is  that 
the  roots  of  the  plants  are  broken  off 
which  results  in  a  consequent  loss  of  vi- 
tality and  food  supply.  A  happy  medium 
of  the  two  methods  seems  the  best  for  the 
most  farmers.  When  the  corn  plants  are 
small  and  the  root  systems  cover  but  a 
small  area  deep  cultivation  can  not  be 
harmful  but  when  plants  reach  a  height  of 
two  or  three  feet  the  soil  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  rows  should  not  be  culti- 
vated deeper  than  three  or  possibly  four 
inches.  It  has  been  found  that  for  the 
retaining  of  a  soil  moisture  a  mulch  of  at 
least  two  or  three  inches  must  be  main- 
tained. The  weed  question,  however,  also 
needs  to  be  solved  here,  as  it  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  right  way  to  cultivate 


A  gasoline  horse  that  can    be  guided,   stopped   and    backed   up   by   the   reins. 


corn.  The  weeds  are  death  to  soil  life 
and  must  be  removed  before  they  use  up 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil  that  is  intended 
for  the  corn  crop.  Harrowing  after  the 
planter  and  just  before  the  corn  comes  up 
through  the  surface  is  a  good  practice. 
It  checks  the  growth  of  weeds,  as  well  as 
breaks  up  the  crust  of  earth  that  has 
formed.  If  the  crust  is  not  destroyed 
evaporation  will  soon  rob  the  soil  of  all 
its  moisture  making  hard  times  for  the 
corn  plant.  When  once  a  fine  three-inch 
mulch  has  been  produced  there  is  but 
little  need  of  frequent  cultivation  except 
that  the  weeds  must  be  kept  down. 

Corn  cultivators  have  gone  through  an 
era  of  evolution  along  with  the  other  use- 
ful farm  machines.  First  the  single-row 
walker,  then  the  sulky,  and  now  wre 
have  the  three-horse  two-row  cultivator 
equipped  with  four  gangs  that  is  sup- 
posed to  do  the  work  of  two  men  and  the 
saving  of  one  horse.  The  two-row  ma- 
chine is  not  fitted  to  every  farm,  even 
though  it  does  bring  about  a  saving  of 
labor.  On  hundreds  of  farms  the  job  of 
corn  cultivation  is  cinched  by  the  younger 
boys  of  the  family  who  are  probably  doing 


their  first  work  in  the  field.  In  such  a  case 
the  two-row  machine  is  impractical  as  it 
is  often  a  problem  to  make  the  young  man 
do  a  good  job  with  the  single-row  ma- 
chine. It  is  useless  to  skim  over  the  field. 
The  work  of  cultivation  is  mighty  import- 
ant and  is  deserving  of  as  much  time  as 
any  other  farm  operation.  In  the  level 
sections  of  the  country  that  are  free  from 
stumps  and  rocks  the  double-row  machine 
that  cultivates  fifteen  acres  per  day  is 
bound  to  become  a  favorite  by  many 
farmers  who  must  come  face  to  face  with 
the  complex  labor  problem. 

The  best  system  of  cultivation  will  in 
most  cases  embody  these  essential  fea- 
tures: The  extension  of  the  root  system 
should  not  be  prevented  nor  should  the 
roots  be  destroyed,  too  much  surface  soil 
must  not  be  used  in  the  making  of  the  dust 
mulch  and  finally  the  weeds  must  be 
destroyed. 


The  2-row  corn   cultivator— the  sheepskin   seat   and    the   death   of    \veeds. 


A    Red    Cross   Appeal    to    the 
Farmers 

Our  country,  with  its  allies,  is  waging 
a  great  war  for  justice,  for  the  protection 
of  small  nations  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  for  continued  and  growing  free- 
dom, and  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
pledged  word  of  honor. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  exists  to  succor 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  It  needs 
more  money  to  provide  more  beds  at  hos- 
pitals in  Great  Britain  and  France:  it 
needs  more  money  to  pay  more  Red  Cross 
Nurses:  it  needs  more  money,  and  more 
things  made  by  women,  to  supply  to  Clear- 
ing Hospitals,  Base  Hospitals,  and  Re- 
covering Hospitals. 

I  appeal  to  farmers  to  send  me  mor.ey 
for  this  purpose.  Every  $50  provides  one 
additional  hospital  bed  with  the  giver's 
name  over  it.  By  sending  me  about 
$10,000,  you  would  serve  your  country 
well,  bring  credit  to  yourselves,  and  make 
all  of  us  very  proud  of  you.  For  the  sake 
of  the  wounded  boys,  make  the  gift  sub- 
stantial. It  will  be  an  investment  towards 
the  recovery  of  some  Canadian  soldier 
who  stood  in  our  stead  that  our  cause 
might  be  upheld. 

Faithfully  your  friend. 

JAS.  W.  ROBERTSON". 

Chairman. 
Red  Cross  Society  at  Ottawa 


The  Pioneer  House  Retouched: 


B 


y 


GENEVIEVE 


Quaint,  Simple  Architectural  Lines  with  Modern  Essentials  for  Convenience 
and  Comfort  Make  a  Home  to  Be  Proud  of. 


There  is  something  very  restful  ;ibout  the  old  house  that  was  built  first  of  all  for  a  shelter. 
A  simple  type  with  a  deep  end  porch  and  a  corner  sun-room. 


IN  this  age  of  tall,  begabled,  sharp- 
angled  houses  that  flaunt  their  new- 
ness against  the  landscape,  there  is 
something  very  restful  about  the  quaint, 
slant-roofed,  pioneer  farm  house,  that 
was  built,  first  of  all,  for  a  shelter.  Many 
of  these  houses  are  standing  yet,  with 
timbers  such  as  no  Canadian  dwelling  will 
ever  have  put  into  it  again,  in  practically 
as  good  condition  as  when  the  neighbors 
gathered  for  the  raising  half  a  century 
ago.  There  is  considerable  economy,  as 
well  as  sentiment,  in  putting  the  modern 


This  article  suggests  plans  for  remodelling 
the  old  house  as  well  as  building  the  new  one. 
The  old  house  is  not  infrequently  made  of  tim- 
ber that  would  cost  a  fortune  at  the  present 
time,  and  nherc  it  can  be  preserved  with  the 
addition  of  modern  conveniences,  a  bathroom, 
porches  and  sun  rooms,  it  may  well  be  an  ob- 
ject of  family  pride.  Inquiries  from  our  readers 
regarding  farm  house  building  and  remodelling 
will  receive  a  personal  reply. 


essentials  into  a  house  like  this,  rather 
than  building  a  new  one.  It  also  seems 
that   the   builder    who   wants    something 


quiet  and  homelike  and  individual,  might 
well  consider  these  old  models  in  plan- 
ning his  new  house. 

The  illustration  here  suggests  a 
straight,  simple  type  with  a  deep  end- 
porch,  and  a  corner  sun-room.  Having 
many  windows  along  the  sides  not  shaded 
by  a  porch,  there  is  a  charming  sunniness 
about  the  place.  Then  the  front  door 
opens  directly  out  onto  a  little  square 
grass  plot,  stretching  into  a  larger  lawn 
at  the  side  of  the  house,  an  ideal  spot  for 
a  tennis  court  or  for  bleaching  white 
clothes  on  washday.  (There  is  no  reason 
under  the  sun  why  the  one  should  not  be 
as  dignified  as  the  other.)  The  low  stone 
wall  across  the  front,  and  the  little  wooden 
gate  add  to  the  old-fashioned  beauty  of  the 
place.  Where  the  stone  fence  is  out  of  the 
question,  a  low  wall  of  cement  blocks  with 
stones  set  along  the  top,  gives  an  effect 
that  might  inspire  a  pride  in  his  home- 
stead in  the  heart  of  any  farmer.  We  only 
half  appreciate  the  privilege  of  having  a 
permanent  home  where  our  children  and 
perhaps  their  children  may  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  every  tree  planted  and  every  last- 
ing improvement  introduced. 

The  interior  of  this  house  has  a  snug 
and  hospitable  arrangement.  The  front 
door  opens  into  a  square  hall  with  doors 
at  the  sides  of  the  living-room  and  dining- 
room.  Having  the  stairway  turn  at  a 
landing  four  steps  up,  the  hall  is  cut  off 
and  space  is  left  for  a  back  stairway  and 
a  small  pantry.  This  scheme  could  be 
worked  out  to  advantage  in  making  over 
a  great  many  old  houses.  The  pantry  is 
small,  and  has  not  the  advantage  of  direct 
light,  but  it  has  all  the  requirements  of  a 
larder  and  serving  room,  and  where  we 
have  a  wash-room  in  addition  to  the 
kitchen  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  pan- 
Continued  on  Page  65. 
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Ground    floor    plan. 


Lavout   of   the   second   floor. 
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Man   is  gradually  overcoming  the  Rockies.     Railways  have  gotten   through   them   in   three  places,   but  the   motor  and   the  horse  an 
getting  along  well.     This  scene  shows  a  scenic  part  of  the  motor   road  near  Banff,  one  of  the  beaut;   spots   of  Canada. 


Why  I  Built  a  Steel  Barn 


By  F.W.GIBSON 


A 


How  Remodelling  of  An  Old  Ontario  Homestead  Saved  $1,000   on   the  Job. 


BARN-BUILDING,  like  house-build- 
ing, has  undergone  considerable 
change  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  From  the  all-wooden  structure, 
with  hewn  timber,  cedar  shingles  and 
rough  siding,  upon  a  stone  foundation,  to 
the  modern  cement,  steel  frame  and  metal 
siding  barn,  seems  a  long  way  to  go  in  a 
few  years. 

It  is  said  that  the  farmers  are  slow  to 
accept  new  ideas.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, on  some  certain  lines  of  business 
training  this  may  be  granted,  but  in  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  devices,  up- 
to-date  building  materials  and  equipment 
this  charge  is  wholly  unfounded.  There 
is  no  class  of  citizen,  more  advanced  in 
his  ideas  of  improvements  than  the  aver- 
age well-to-do  tiller  of  the  100  or  200-acre 
farms  of  Canada. 

But  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  experi- 
ment in  costly  novelties.  He  must  know 
that  the  proposed  move  will  pay  out,  that 
the  steel  shingle  will  outwear  the  wooden 


Showing  the  size  of  the  window,  which  Mr. 
Gibson  says-  he  would  make  one-third  larger 
if  he  were  rebuilding.  He  has  abundance  of 
light,  but  believes  in  plenty  of  sunlight.  Note 
the  cement  wall  lines  and  the  ventilation. 


one,  that  cement  will  pay  him  better  in 
the  long  run  than  plank,  and  having 
drawn  his  conclusions,  he  loses  no 
time  in  utilizing  these  things  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  needs. 

The  old  homstead,  and  there  are  many 
such  in  Ontario,  where  the  son  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estates,  needs  repairing. 
The  buildings  of  his  father  were  adequate 
in  their  day.  Erected,  no  doubt,  in  the 
best  knowledge  of  his  time,  these  old 
structures  have  not  always  answered  the 
call  of  the  modern  farm  where  help  is  not 
so  cheap  nor  the  value  of  mechanical  and 
physical  motion  so  necessary  to  be  hus- 
banded. Consequently  building  operations 
on  the  farm  to-day  differ  very  radically 
from  the  old-time  raisings  and  logging 
bees  of  an  earlier  day. 

Efficiency  is  a  word  that  has  come  to  be 
used  by  the  farmer  as  a  matter  of  sal- 
vation. 

Since  assuming  control  of  Spruce  Hall, 
formerly  my  father's  farm  of  seventy-five 
acres  in  the  centre  of  Pickering  township, 
I  had  found  the  repair  or  reconstruction 
of  the  barns  and  stables  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity in  a  short  time,  and  I  began  look- 
ing around  for  ideas  for  barn  building. 
On  the  farm  were  several  old  buildings, 
two  being  barns  50  x  35,  while  the  horse 


and  cattle  stables  were  under  wings  from 
these,  with  a  large  hayloft  above.  Their 
arrangement  was  inconvenient,  when  one 
man  had  to  do  the  chores  in  winter.  My 
attentions  were  directed  to  the  steel  truss 
barn  which  I  examined  carefully.  I  had 
plenty  of  lumber  in  my  old  barns,  perhaps 
to  rebuild  quite  a  comfortable  structure 
without  very  serious  bills  for  lumber,  al- 
thought  outside  sheeting  and  shingles 
would  be  a  big  item,  and  I  would  not  then 
have  a  building  that  would  present  the 
appearance  desired,  and  be  a  lasting  one. 

The  steel  truss  barn  struck  me  as  being 
the  most  up-to-date  I  had  seen.  The  com- 
pany whose  building  I  was  inspecting, 
claimed  that  their  barn  was  cooler  in  the 
summer  and  warmer  in  the  winter  than 
the  wood  frame,  while  the  absence  of 
cross-beams,  made  the  unloading  of  grain, 
and  all  interior  work  decidedly  more 
agreeable  all  round. 

I  noted  that  the  roof  was  steeper  than 
in  the  old  barns,  which  would  do  away 
largely  with  back-breaking  eave  work  in 


The  granary  door  with  a  window  alongside  a 
lane  drive.  "  The  puinp  and  water-trough  in 
thP  foreground. 


The  front  doors  partly  open,  showing  skylight 
on  opposite  roof  and  the  cement  driveway.  A 
boy   can   open   and    shut   the   doors   with   ease. 
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A    view   of   the 


barn 
is, 


showing  covered   driveway   where   root   celler 
as   described   in   the  article. 


filling  the  mows,  the  barn  is  thoroughly 
lighted  by  centre  skylights,  making  work 
inside  as  plain  as  outside. 

The  advantage  of  these  lights  for  work- 
ing on  stormy  days  has  since  been  greatly 
appreciated.  They  are  so  constructed  that 
they  give  unobstructed  light  just  where 
you  want  it. 

The  putting  up  of  the  barn  is  one  of 
the  best  things  about  it.  The  old-time 
worries  and  long  days  of  hard  labor  both 
inside  and  outside  the  house,  was  the  chief 
reason  for  postponing  building  opera- 
tions. This  barn  is  very  simple  and  after 
seeing  and  helping  with  this  one,  I  believe 
I  could  almost  erect  one  with  my  own 
labor.  When  the  carpenters  had  the  barn 
ready  to  raise,  I  asked  the  foreman  how 
many  hands  he  needed  to  help  him  for  the 
raising.  "Not  one,"  said  he.  "They  would 
only  be  in  the  way." 

The  house  end  of  such  was  certainly 
pleasing  news  for  the  wife,  for  the  big 
crowd  of  men  on  the  modern  farm  is  no 
picnic  indeed. 

I  decided  to  use  cement  on  the  founda- 
tion, and  had  a  ten-foot  wall  erected 
almost  all  above  ground  with  a  root  cel- 
lar under  the  approach.  The  stables  faced 
the  west  and  would  be  protected  from  the 
north  winds  by  an  old  barn  left  standing 
for  a  straw  shed  if  necessary  and  the 
orchard  on  the  west. 

The  windows,  I  used,  consisted  of  six 
panes,  hinging  in  the  centre  horizontally, 
so  that  the  top  half  drops  down,  while  tiles 
were  placed  every  few  feet  in  the  top  of 
the  wall  for  air.  The  ventilation  of  the 
stables  was  further  provided  for  in  the 
outgoing  shafts  to  the  cupolas  on  the 
barn. 

I  had  hauled  the  gravel,  sand  and  stone 
the  previous  fall  so  that  the  masons  soon 
completed  the  wall,  when  I  was  ready. 
Tearing  down  the  old  barn,  piling  the 
lumber  and  cleaning  out  the  place  for  the 
barn  was  a  big  task,  as  everyone  knows 
who  decides  to  build. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  wall  was 
finished  the  carpenters  came  on  and  the 
seven  men  in  the  gang,  erected  the  barn 
completely  in  two  weeks. 

When  I  decided  to  purchase  the  steel 
truss  barn,  I  sent  a  rough  draft  of  what 
I  wanted  in  the  stable  plan,  and  blueprints 
came  back  with  every  particular  filled  in, 
so  that  there  was  not  a  post,  stringer  or 


An  interior  view  taken  by  daylight  with  the  doors  closed,  showing 
luow  light  the  barn  is,  and  also  the  steel  braces  and  the  way  the 
.■siding  is  put  on  A  6  h.p.  gasoline  engine  is  rigged  up  to  a  shaft 
which  runs  the  feed  grinder,  the  farming  mill,  and  the  cutting  box 


brace  that  was  not  marked  plainly.  This 
made  the  work  much  lighter  and  gave  me 
the  best  advice  at  a  time  when  one  is 
likely  to  do  things  in  a  hurry  that  makes 
for  awkwardness  afterwards. 

One  neighbor,  who  had  built  a  wood 
barn  reecntly,  came  in  to  the  stables  and 
asked  why  the  cross-beams  under  the 
sleepers  were  not  continuous  through  the 
barn.  These  were  cut  and  placed  out  of 
line  to  make  the  horse  stalls  and  cattle 
stalls  come  right  and  be  in  the  proper 
places  for  supports.  It  was  such  little 
things  as  this  that  gave  value  to  the  pre- 
pared plans. 

THE  COST   OF   IT  ALL. 

As  to  cost  there  is  but  very  little,  if  any, 
difference  between  the  truss  and  wood 
frame.  Taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, I  believe  the  steel  truss  is  the 
cheaper.  Why?  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
you  know  the  day  you  place  your  order 
what  it  will  cost.  You  have  a  higher  barn 
and  having  no  cross-beams,  more  room. 

The  material  in  my  old  buildings  was 
all  in  first-class  condition  and  I  worked 
it  in,  which  made  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  cost.  The  company  would 
furnish  all  the  lumber  required  if  so  de- 
sired. Having  all  new  lumber  makes  a 
nicer  looking  barn  inside  but  I  don't  know- 
as  they  are  any  better  if  your  old  material 
is  in  good  condition.  My  barn  is  38x76x16 
feet,  post  covered  completely  with  gal- 
vanized metal,  so  completely  that  not  a 
half  inch  of  wood  is  to  be  seen  from  the 
outside. 

The  barn  stands  on  a  cement  wall  ten 
feet  high  and  one  foot  thick.  Cement  and 
gravel  mixed  1  to  7.  My  root  cellar  is  in 
the  approach  and  is, 25x13x9%  high  with 
cement  roof  and  floor.  The  basement  is 
cement  floored  throughout,  using  in  all 
120  bbls.  cement.  There  are  15  windows 
of  6  lights  each,  10x12  inches. 

My  water  system  is  the  old-fashioned 
pump  and  trough  which  will  have  to  do 
until  my  funds  are  replenished. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  costs  of  the 
walls  follows: 

120  bbls.  cement  @  $1.50. .  .$    180.00 

Mason    241.00 

Window  sash 13.60 


Glass,  putty  and  putting 
windows  in    

Lumber  for  window  and 
door   frames    

Doors  and  fasteners,  stable. 

150  loads  gravel  @  10c 

Barn  complete,  including 
hay  fork,  slings,  pulleys, 
track  and  carpenter  work, 
less  old  material 

Railroad  rails  for  approach 

Metal  siding  on  R.R.  in  root 
cellar  and  under  the  ce- 
ment roof    


18.00 

23.00 
10.00 
15.00 


1,500.00 
28.00 


12.00 


S2.040.60 

Had  I  used  all  new  material  and 
allowed  myself  wages  for  work  done,  the 
barn,  all  complete,  would  have  cost  just 
about  $3,000.  I  did  all  the  carpenter  work 
in  stables  alone,  which  would  have  cost 
considerable  had  I  engaged  a  carpenter  to 
do  the  work. 

THE  APPROACH. 

In  putting  roof  on  I  got  four  old  rail- 
road rails  and  placed  them  lengthways  of 
cellar.  I  couldn't  get  short  ones  or  would 
have  put  them  crossways  as  I  think  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  spring.  I  put  a  post 
under  the  middle  of  each  rail  for  support 
while  the  cement  hardened,  but  as  they 
are  not  in  the  way  have  left  them  there. 
When  I  was  ready  to  put  roof  on  I  took 
No.  26  corrugated  metal  and  placed  it  on 
the  rails  and  it  was  ready  for  cement.  I 
might  say  I  was  a  little  doubtful  of  the 
metal  holding  the  wet  cement  with  no 
other  support  but  the  four  rails  so  I  took 
some  old  battings  1  inch  by  3  inches  and 
placed  them  about  18  inches  apart  under 
the  metal,  then  put  the  cement  on  and  it 
worked  like  a  charm.  I  put  on  about  41; 
inches  of  cement  mixed  1  to  5  and  about 
Wa  inches  mixed  1  to  3,  doing  the  whole 
job  in  about  half  a  day.  There  was  no 
other  reinforcing  used  but  what  is  men- 
tion above  and  it  has  given  entire  satis- 
faction. 

I  think  I  have  one  of  the  best  barns  in 
my  township  and  when  other  details  of 
convenience  are  completed  the  amount  of 
labor  necessary  to  handle  sufficient  live- 
stock will  be  at  a  minimum. 


Ideas  In  Farm  Salesmanship 


Loading  cars,  delivery  methods  and  packages  used  in  the  Niagara  fruit  belt. 

Farmers  Who  Have  Increased  Their  Incomes  by  Various  Methods  in  Getting 

Their  Products  to  a  Paying  Market. 


Scientific   Salesman- 
ship 

How  I    Got   42    cents    More    for    My 
Oats,  and  Other  Things 

By  W.  H.  UNDERWOOD 

On  a  100-acre  farm. 

SCIENTIFIC  salesmanship  is  selling 
goods  at  a  profit  through  persuasion. 
First  you  catch  attention,  then 
create  interest,  then  induce  desire  and 
finally  persuade  to  the  resolve  to  buy. 
When  a  farmer  with  something  special  of 
high  quality  to  sell  can  turn  this  trick 
his  fortune  is  made.  For,  hark  you,  the 
great  material  prizes  of  the  world  go  to 
the  man  who  can  persuade  others  to  buy. 
A  school  teacher,  in  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  responsible  professions  in  the 
world,  gets  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  while 
a  traveling  salesman  with  no  education 
and  less  morals  gets  $3,000  because  he  can 
make  more  for  the  man  who  makes  the 
goods. 

The  first  thing  for  a  farmer  to  do  to 
get  in  this  game  is  to  produce  something 
that  people  want.  Next  he  must  put  it  up 
in  such  attractive  form  that  it  will  appeal 
to  his  customers.  There  is  no  use  talk- 
ing, folks  will  eat  with  their  eyes.  Offer 
a  messy  lump  of  butter  done  up  in  a  bit 
of  rag,  wear  overalls  and  talk  rough,  and 
you  couldn't  sell  blue-ribbon  butter  for 
what  it  cost  to  produce  it.  But  put  your 
A-l  butter  up  in  a  clean  carton  holding  a 
pound  print,  wrap  it  in  a  pretty,  printed 
label,  and  tell  by  type  or  voice  how  clean 
you  keep  your  cows  and  dairy,  give  the 
lady  a  taste  of  the  butter  on  the  end  of 
a  toothpick  and  ask  eight  or  ten  cents 
more  a  pound  for  it  than  she  pays  for 
ordinary  butter,  and  it's  a  ten-to-one-shot 
that  you  will  want  to  buy  more  cows  be- 
fore long.    A  salesman  or  advertiser  has 


THREE  ARTICLES. 

1st. — Scientific    Salesmanship. 
By  W.  H.  Underwood. 

2nd. — The    Farmer   as   a    Retailer. 
By  George  H.  Dacy. 

3rd.— The  Selling  End. 
By  E.  I.  Farrington. 


got  to  put  a  big  chunk  of  psychology  into 
his  work  which  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
understanding  the  human  heart  and  tell- 
ing the  truth  in  an  interesting  way. 


The  bulletin  board  which  stands  by  the 
roadside  and  the  coming  of  the  automobile 
has  made  this  a  valuable  means  of  getting 
new  business.  A  bulletin  outside  your 
gateway  is  sure  to  catch  this  business.  A 
blackboard    is    used    by    some   farmers. 


I  am  not  trying  here  to  write  a  complete 
compendium  on  scientific  advertising  but 
only  to  hint  at  some  of  its  possibilities. 
There  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  land,  no 
matter  how  peculiarly  situated  nor  what 
manner  of  stuff  he  raises,  but  can  improve 
his  financial  status  by  employing  business 
system  along  with  his  scientific  produc- 
tion. I  spent  a  goodly  number  of  years 
as  a  dairyman  near  a  large  city.  Whole- 
sale returns  being  considered  inadequate 
for  my  ideals  of  decent  living,  a  wagon 
route  was  started  and  a  sanitary  bottling 
plant  installed.  I  had  choice  milk.  That 
was  the  foundation.  There  is  no  use  ad- 
vertising or  boosting  an  article  without 
superior  merit.  I  told  people  about  my 
specialty.  Folks  with  babies  and  puny 
children,  sick  folks  and  old  people,  dis- 
criminating judges  of  good  milk  and 
others  were  glad  to  pay  me  ten  cents  a 
quart  for  my  bottled  "sunshine-and- 
clover,"  while  my  competitors  were  get- 
ting an  average  of  six  cents  a  quart. 

I  GOT  42  CENTS  MORE  FOR  OATS. 

Another  time  I  had  a  large  quantity  of 
superior  oats.  They  were  too  good  for 
feed  and  I  put  a  little  advertisement  in 
some  good  farm  papers.  Instead  of  sell- 
ing on  the  open  market  juggled  by  those 
sacred  "quotations"  I  got  42  cents  a 
bushel  more  for  the  seed  than  I  would 
have  otherwise  received.  The  oats  were 
worth  the  money.  The  seed  was  heavy, 
plump,  virile,  free  from  weed  seed  and 
carefully  cleaned  and  graded.  I  shipped 
at  the  purchaser's  expense  for  freight 
but  furnished  the  bags. 

A  neighbor  had  a  fine  crop  of  onions. 
He  put  up  a  unique  sign  at  the  front  gate 
offering  them  for  sale  at  retail  prices  and 
folks  came  to  his  door,  paid  cash,  took 
their  purchases  away  and  were  glad  to 
get  the  extra-fine  article. 

Another  friend  living  near  a  lively 
factory  town  made  money  selling  wean- 
ling pigs  at  $5  a   piece.     Almost  every 
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Measuring  depth  iu  a  grain  car..  Railways 
-trive  for  efficiency  in  small  things.  The 
wheat  farmer  has  to  exert  his  energies  very 
little  in  the  matter  of  salesmanship,  as  the 
market  is  at  the  elevator  at  a  stated  price. 
Mixed  farming  demands  more  thinking  in 
this   respect. 


family  in  the  suburbs  wanted  a  "swate 
bit  of  a  pig"  to  bring  up  by  hand  in  a 
pen,  to  eat  table  scraps  and  garden 
wastes  and  grow  into  a  fat  porker  for 
family  use. 

A  dairyman  who  made  butter  heard  of 
Prof.  Metchnikoff  and  his  Bulgarian 
soured  milk  that  makes  you  live  to  be  a 
hundred.  He  procured  some  of  the  dope 
and  learned  how  to  make  this  new  brand 
of  "buttermilk."  It  sold  at  fancy  prices 
at  drug  stores,  hotels  and  at  private  resi- 
dences. What  formerly  had  been  fed  to 
the  hogs  at  a  value  of  about  a  cent  a 
gallon  was  converted  by  brains  and  skill 
into  a  highly  desired  article  of  human 
food  and  brought  from  twenty  to  forty 
cents  a  gallon. 

The  parcels  post  offers  opportunities 
to  farmers  to  build  up  a  profitable  trade 
in  certain  products  direct  with  consumers 
in  large  towns  and  cities.  A  favorite 
way  in  some  localities  is  to  hunt  up  by 
advertising  or  personal  solicitation  a  set 
of  good  paying  customers  who  think  first 
of  quality  and  second  of  price,  and  ship 
a  weekly  hamper  of  eggs,  dressed  poul- 
try, butter,  cottage  cheese,  fresh  or  cured 
meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  all  packed 
according  to  the  special  needs  or  whims 
of  the  customer.  The  empty  hamper  can 
be  returned  at  slight  expense.  The  pros- 
pect for  making  the  farm  pay  commen- 
surate returns  with  industry  and  ability 
is  an  attractive  one  to  the  man  or  woman 
of  ambition  and  enterprise. 


The  Farmer  as  a  Re- 
tailer 

Sausage,  Hams,  Seed,  Corn,  Jams.  But- 
ter, etc.,  at  Preferred   Prices 

By  GEO.  H.  DACY 

On  a  200-acre  stock  farm. 

THE  farmer  as  a  retailer  must  be  a 
thorough  business  man.  He  must 
study  and  understand  market  con- 
ditions. He  must  advertise.  He  must  be 
progressive.  One  farmer  that  the  writer 
knows  of  produced  a  good  crop  of  seed 
corn.  He  desired  to  sell  the  seed  direct  to 
growers.  He  had  two  hundred  postal 
cards  printed  for  $2.  On  the  cards  he 
stated  the  quality,  condition,  amount  and 
price  of  his  seed.  He  mailed  these  cards 
to  two  hundred  farmers  .of  his  vicinity. 
During  the  next  three  months  he  sold 
three  hundred  bushels  of  good  seed  corn 
at  $2  a  bushel. 

Another  farmer  popularized  orchard 
grass  in  his  locality  and  developed  a 
profitable  business  in  raising  and  selling 
orchard  grass  seed  to  his  neighbors. 
Other  farmers  have  handled,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa  seed  in 
a  like  manner.    Intelligent  and  judicious 


MEADOWVILLE   FARM 
OFFERS 

100   bushels   of  selected   seed   corn 

(White  Dent)    at  $2,  per  bushel. 
50  bushels   winter  rye   at  75c   per 

bushel. 
1    fresh,  grade   Holstein   cow   with 

heifer  calf  at  $100. 
15  eight-weeks-old,  grade  Berkshire 

pigs  at  $7  per  pair. 


In  the  small  fruit  district,     (/rating  currants 
in  one  of  the  tents   provided  near  the  gardens. 


advertising  is  a  first  aid  to  direct  selling. 
The  farmer  should  select  reputable  pub- 
lications of  a  guaranteed  circulation  in 
which  to  "cry  his  wares."  If  he  is  offer- 
ing seed  for  sale  he  should  insert  the  ad- 
vertisement in  the  paper  three  or  four 
months  before  planting  time.  Usually  it 
will  pay  him  to  run  the  "ad"  in  several 
issues  of  the  paper. 

The  farm  that  makes  a  practice  of  di- 
rect selling  will  do  well  to  maintain  a  way- 
side bulletin  board,  particularly  if  the 
farm  lies  on  some  main-traveled  road.  It 
is  feasible  to  construct  a  sightly  sign- 
board at  a  conspicuous  point  near  the 
farm  entrance.  Daily  or  as  often  as  any 
sales  are  made  the  bulletin  should  be 
changed.  For  example  it  might  read  on 
Monday  as  above. 

On  Wednesday  the  fresh  cow  and  calf 
and  five  of  the  pigs  might  be  sold.  The 
bulletin  should  be  immediately  changed. 
The  farm  engaged  in  direct  marketing 
should  as  soon  as  possible  work  up  a  mail- 
ing list.  Subsequently  it  should  keep  its 
patrons  advised  concerning  stock  or  farm 
produce  for  sale.  Inquiries  concerning 
offerings  of  produce  should  be  promptly 
answered  and  the  letters  with  carbon 
copies  of  the  answers  should  be  filed  for 
future  reference.  A  follow-up  system 
should  be  practised.    In  case  stock,  seed 


The  truck  farmer  has  to  economize  in  time 
and  operations.  This  shows  how  the  crated 
rhubarb  is  washed  by  a  hose  from  the  force 
pump  or  local  waterworks  system.  Nothing 
but  high-grade  vegetables,  well  protected 
against    wilting    and    dust,   should    be    offered. 


oi-  produce  were  offered  to  a  certain  per- 
son and  he  did  not  reply  to  the  letter  a 
second  and  even  a  third  letter  should  be 
sent  to  him  if  the  farmer  considered  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  projecting  a  good 
sale. 

SELLING    PURE    BRED    STOCK. 

The  farm  engaged  in  the  direct  selling 
of  livestock,  particularly  if  the  animals 
are  pure-breds,  should  get  out  a  newsy, 
well-illustrated  catalogue  once  a  year. 
This  booklet  should  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  advertising  campaign.  It  should 
emphasize  an  impartial  statement  of  the 
outstanding  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  the  breed  as  compared  with  rival 
breeds.  It  should  contain  the  pedigrees  of 
the  herd  headers  and  leading  individuals. 
It  should  be  used  as  the  foundation  of  the 
publicity  work. 

Exhibitions  of  livestock  and  farm  pro- 
duce or  seed  at  the  leading  shows  and 
fairs  are  important.  Often  the  price  of 
the  ribbon-winning  animals  is  beyond  the- 
purse  of  the  average  farmer.  However,  he 
is  able  to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  animals 
that  took  fifth  or  sixth  places  in  their 
classes.  Many  breeders  report  that  the 
bulk  of  their  show-ring  sales  is  made  up 
of  the  "also-rans,"  animals  that  never 
gained  the  favor  of  the  judges. 

Recently  the  writer  was  overstocked 
with  sows  in  rather  thin  condition  and 
under-supplied  with  corn  with  which  to 
fatten  the  porkers.  He  owned  a  good, 
registered  Berkshire  boar  so  he  bred  the 
sows.  Sixty  sr  ade  Berkshire  pigs  were 
raised.  An  advertisement  was  inserted 
twice   in   a   reliable   agricultural  journal. 


rhls    is    the    cheapest    way    for    the    railway 
at    a    crossing    to    take    .are    of    the    returned 
butter,   egg   and    fruit    packac  - 
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The  farmer  can  make  a  neat  crate  package 
'of  his  d'ressed  chickens,  with  paper  wrap- 
pings, and  the  demand  for  such  choice  goods 
is   almost   unlimited. 


Within  four  months  all  the  pigs  were  sold, 
the  average  price  being  $6  per  pair  for 
eight-weeks-old  pigs.  Some  of  the  pur- 
chasers have  signified  their  intention  of 
buying  their  next  year's  stock  of  pigs 
from  the  writer.  Almost  unconsciously 
he  has  developed  a  practical  system  of 
direct  selling. 

TRUCK  SALES. 

The  truck  from  the  vegetable  garden, 
fruit,  eggs,  poultry,  cheese  and  butter  are 
farm  products  which  may  be  made  very 
profitable  sidelines  where  direct  selling  is 
practised.  If  the  farmer  lives  near  a  large 
town  or  city  it  will  pay  him  to  develop 
trade  of  this  character.  He  may  gain  cus- 
tomers by  a  house  to  house  canvas  or  else 
he  may  locate  patrons  by  advertising  in 
the  local  newspapers.  Mouth  to  mouth 
publicity  is  one  of  the  best  mediums  of  ad- 
vertising and  where  the  farmer  can  im- 
press his  initial  customers  with  the  fine 
quality,  dependable  supply  and  trade- 
marked  standard  of  his  produce  they  in 
turn  will  tell  their  neighbors  and  their 
friends  about  the  farmer  who  sells  direct- 
ly to  the  consumer.  Before  the  farmer 
knows  it  he  will  be  swamped  with  busi- 
ness if  he  is  reliable,  honest,  reputable 
and  dependable  in  his  dealings. 

The  writer  knows  of  a  farm  where 
seven  hundred  hogs  are  annually  fattened, 
butchered  and  converted  into  superior 
sausage  meat,  hams,  bacon  and  lard.  This 
farmer  sells  about  45,000  pounds  of 
sausage  and  5,000  hams  a  year.  He  is  an 
extensive  advertiser  and  has  developed  a 
fine  trade  in  the  direct  sale  of  pork  pro- 
ducts. Another  countryman  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  price  which  he  had  to  accept 
year  after  year  for  his  wheat.  There  was 
an  old,  waterpower  grist  mill  near  his 
farm,  so  ultimately  he  tried  converting 
his  wheat  into  whole  wheat  and  graham 
flour  which  he  advertised  in  several  promi- 
nent agricultural  publications.  To-day  he 
is  selling  all  the  wheat  which  he  can  pro- 
duce at  $3  per  bushel  in  the  form  of  high- 
grade  flour.  Advertising  and  the  sale  of 
standard,  guaranteed  goods  have  spelled 
this  farmer's  success  in  the  retail  business. 

The  proposition  of  selling  farm  produce 
to  the  city  cousins  in  hampers  shipped  by 
freight  or  express  to  the  metropolitan 
points  two  or  three  times  a  week  is 
measurably  increasing  the  bank  account 
of  many  small-scale  farmers.  A  basket 
containing  three  or  four  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, a  selection  of  small  fruit,  several 
pounds  of  butter  and  a  dozen  eggs  will  not 
be  cumbersome.  At  a  fair  price  the  con- 
sumer will  be  getting  fresh  produce  di- 
rectly from  the  farm  where  the  material 


was  grown.    In  addition  the  farmer  will 
be  selling  his  produce  at  a  fair  profit. 
THE  EGG  CIRCLE. 

A  butter  or  egg  circuit  is  a  great  thing 
in  any  good  farming  community.  About  a 
dozen  or  more  farmers  will  club  together 
and  agree  to  produce  high  quality,  stand- 
ard eggs  or  butter  which  they  will  market 
in  common.  One  of  their  number  who 
lives  near  town  will  handle  the  shipping  of 
the  produce  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Trade  is  developed  with  private  families, 
restaurants,  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
in  the  city.  Generally  a  premium  of  from 
four  to  six  cents  a  dozen  on  eggs  and  from 
five  to  ten  cents  per  pound  for  butter  can 
be  realized  in  this  form  of  co-operative 
marketing.  However,  each  farmer  must 
produce  standard  produce  of  a  uniform 
quality  and  dependable  supply  to  satisfy 
such  trade. 

The  farm  housewife  can  turn  over  a 
snug  sum  every  season  from  fruit  which 


Barrel  and  box  packs  iu  the  apple  orchard 
can  be  made  attractive  by  stencils  and  cuts, 
and  the  fruit  high-grade  in  the  middle  of  the 
barrel. 


she  will  can  and  jelly  which  she  will  pre- 
serve. City  folks  usually  are  mighty  glad 
to  obtain  old-fashioned  maple  syrup  direct 
from  the  farm  as  well  as  home-cured 
hams,  bacon,  scrappel,  and  sausage.  They 
will  pay  profitable  prices  for  this  farm 
produce  which  may  be  directly  marketed 
if  only  the  farmer  will  drum  up  the  trade 
by  intelligent  advertising.  The  children 
on  the  farm  can  gather  berries  and  nuts 
as  well  as  wild  flowers  in  season  and  send 
them  in  small  baskets  to  the  neighboring 
city  where  they  will  bring  good  prices. 
There  are  a  thousand  and  one  opportuni- 
ties for  the  farmer  and  his  family  to  turn 
an  honest  penny  if  only  they  will  pursue 
direct  marketing  and  eliminate  the  para- 
sitic middleman  from  their  selling  opera- 
tions. In  no  wise  is  the  writer  attempting 
to  run  down  the  middleman.  It  is  the 
abuse  and  not  the  use  of  middle  dealing 
that  cuts  down  the  annual  incomes  of 
many  farmers.  The  middleman  has  a  use- 
ful sphere  in  which  to  operate  and  if  he 
will  confine  his  efforts  to  certain  limits 
both  his  profits  and  those  of  the  farmer 
will  stand  in  a  better  relative  ratio. 

The  retailing  of  farm  produce  is  as 
much  a  commercial  proposition  as  is 
the  merchandizing  of  shoes,  boots  or 
staple  groceries.  The  progressive  mer- 
chant is  always  abreast  of  the  times.   He 


aims  to  please  his  customers  by  providing 
them  with  standard,  durable  goods  at 
fair  prices.  The  same  applies  to  the 
farmer  who  is  a  retailer  no  matter 
whether  he  is  marketing  butter  and  eggs 
or  mules  and  horses.  Above-board  deal- 
ing, attention  to  business,  honest,  am- 
bitious effort,  progressiveness  and  the 
ability  to  out-think  and  'out-general  his 
competitors  wilLeffect  the  permanent  suc- 
cess of  the  business. 

The  Selling  End 

A  Small  Farm  where  the  Motor  Truck 
Plays  a  Part 

By    E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

On  a  small  fruit   and   truck  farm. 

THE  fruit  and  vegetable  grower  who 
is  near  his  market  has  a  marked 
advantage  over  the  one  who  must 
make  a  long  haul  or  use  the  railroad. 
The  near-by  grower  can  leave  his  fruit 
on  plant,  vine  or  tree  until  it  has  reached 
the  highest  state  of  perfection.  He  gets 
all  the  advantage  of  size,  color  and  flavor. 
It  is  said  by  authorities  that  many  of  our 
fruits  add  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  weight  or  bulk  during  the  last 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  they  re- 
main on  the  tree  or  the  vine.  Certainly 
high  color  and  full  flavor  add  to  the  sell- 
ing qualities.  And  the  result  is  that  the 
near-by  grower  is  able  to  get  a  much 
higher  price  for  his  produce  than  the  man 
who  must  ship  from  a  distance.  What  is 
fully  as  important,  too,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  is  able  to  personally 
supervise  the  marketing,  often  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer,  eliminating  the 
middlemen. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  the 
grower  who  lives  near  at  hand  is  found 
in  the  saving  in  packages  and  in  express 
charges.  It  pays,  of  course,  for  all  grow- 
ers to  use  fresh  baskets,  but  near-by  pro- 
ducers can  use  the  same  crates  over  and 
over  again,  and  when  they  are  worn  out, 


Careful  packing  is  needed  in  the  case  of 
the  strawberry.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  the 
ventilated  berry  basket,  says  J.  H.  Hale,  the 
leading   fruitgrower   of  New   England. 
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second-hand  crates  may  be  purchased  at 
a  low  price  from  retail  dealers  who  have 
had  produce  shipped  to  them  from  the 
states.  Transportation  charges  vary, 
of  course,  but  many  times  they  eat  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  profits.  It  is  true 
that  the  coming  of  the  auto  truck  has 
practically  made  near-by  farmers  of  men 
who  formerly  were  considered  to  live  a 
long  way  from  the  market.  With  a  motor 
truck  and  fairly  good  roads  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  make  two  trips  a  day  to  a  city 
thirty  or  forty  miles  away,  when  the 
season  is  at  its  height.  In  time  the  auto 
truck  will  bring  about  a  great  change  in 
methods  of  selling,  because  more  retailing 
will  be  done  by  growers  themselves,  espe- 
cially as  farmer's  markets  are  established. 
The  grower  who  has  a  city  market  avail- 
able and  can  reach  it  in  quick  time  with 
the  aid  of  an  automobile  and  who  will 
specialize  in  quality  produce  can  easily 
build  up  a  profitable  trade,  either  by  sell- 
ing direct  to  consumers  or  by  contracting 
with  a  few  high  class  retail  stores.  His 
profits  come  not  only  from  good  prices 
obtained,  but  also  from  his  saving  in  mar- 
keting charges.  The  writer  has  one 
friend,  a  grower  of  small  fruits,  who  sells 
his  crops  nominally  to  the  dealers  in  the 
city  market,  but  who  actually  disposes  of 
a  large  proportion  to  retail  stores  along 
the  way.  The  market  simply  gets  what 
is  left  when  he  arrives. 

GET   THE   GOODS   TO    MARKET    FRESH. 

At  the  same  time  it  pays  to  consider 
what  the  local  buyers  want  and  what  can 
be  grown  to  best  advantage  in  one's  loca- 
tion and  with  one's  particular  kind  of 
soil.  Whatever  the  crop,  though,  what  has 
already  been  said  holds  good.  And  it  ap- 
plies to  vegetables  as  well  as  to  fruit. 
You  often  hear  city  people  complain  that 
peas  and  corn,  and  cucumbers  and  melons 
do  not  taste  the  way  they  used  to  taste. 
What  is  the  reason?  Why,  simply  that 
they  do  not  get  the  stuff  fresh.  You 
can't  make  peas  picked  yesterday  morning 
taste  like  those  which  just  came  from  the 
vines.  The  sugar  in  corn  begins  to 
change  to  starch  the  minute  the  ear  leaves 
the  stalk.  Now  if  the  farmer  will  see  a 
few  families  or  a  few  of  the  leading  stores 
and  engage  to  deliver  vegetables  within 
three  or  four  hours  of  the  time  they  are 
harvested,  he  will  quickly  build  up  a  trade 
which  will  take  all  the  produce  he  can 
supply. 

People  want  fresh  vegetables.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  quote  a  fairly  low  price 
at  first,  but  after  the  consumer  gets  a 
taste  of  quality  produce  and  knows  that 
that  quality  will  be  maintained,  he  will  be 
willing  to  pay  any  reasonable  price. 

AUTO   TRUCKS   FOR   STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberries  ripened  on  the  vine  and 
delivered  in  perfect  condition  sell  any- 
where. Another  grower  on  whom  the 
writer  keeps  tabs  uses  a  motor  truck  fitted 
with  a  portable  board  frame  arranged  to 
hold  several  tiers  of  wide  crates,  each 
crate  being  a  little  higher  than  a  straw- 
berry box.  This  frame  sets  on  light 
springs  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  ma- 
chine body.  When  the  crates  of  perfectly 
ripe   berries   just   from    the   vines    have 


been  tiered  up  several  feet  high,  the  truck 
is  hurried  away  to  the  city,  and  the  berries 
almost  invariably  bring  the  top-notch 
price,  because  they  are  found  to  be  in  per- 
fect condition,  at  their  highest  point  of 
development  and  having  the  high  color 
which  attracts  buyers. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  use  the  ventilated 
berry  basket  for  strawberries  or  for  rasp- 
berries, if  any  other  kind  can  be  obtained. 
Many  people  suppose  that  the  open  bas- 
ket is  the  proper  thing.  It  isn't;  not,  at 
least,  if  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  one's 
object.  J.  H.  Hale,  one  of  the  leading 
fruit  growers  of  New  England,  had  this 
to  say  in  a  talk  to  farmers  some  time 
ago: 

"The  less  ventilation  we  give  a  basket  or 
crate  the  better,  although  many  men  think 
otherwise.  The  tighter  and  closer  a  package, 
the  finer  the  berries  will  be  when  put  on  the 
market.  Did  you  ever  buy  any  strawberries  of 
the  grocer,  or  the  Italian,  or  the  peddler  on 
the  street?  Just  before  showing  them,  he 
turns  them  upside  down,  emptying  them  into 
another  basket,  so  that  what  is  shown  are  the 
berries  which  were  on  the  bottom,  away  from 
the  air,  and  not  the  top  berries,  which  were 
wilted  and  faded.  The  ventilated  basket  is 
the  ruination  of  the  berry.  The  last  few  cents 
on  top  is  where  your  profit  comes  in,  and  what- 
ever will  help  to  put  those  few  cents  there 
you  need." 

There  is  a  hint  which  the  wise  grower, 
catering  to  a  high-class  market,  will  not 
overlook.  Some  growers  go  so  far  as  to 
wrap  each  basket  of  berries  in  parafine 
paper,  thus  shutting  out  the  air  and 
keeping  them  in  perfect  condition  until 
they  are  delivered. 

All  this  applies  to  both  strawberries 
and  raspberries,  but  the  best  packages  for 
the  latter  are  those  in  small  sizes.  Only 
a  little  jar  is  required  to  make  raspberries 
settle  when  in  quart  boxes,  and  they  are 
really  too  delicate  and  perishable  to  be 
shipped  in  any  but  small  baskets.  They 
reach  the  consumer  in  better  condition 
then,  look  better  and  sell  more  readily  at 
a  fancy  price.  In  many  cases  it  will  pay 
to  wrap  at  least  some  of  the  baskets  in 
parafine  paper  and  to  try  for  the  very 
highest  trade. 

Gooseberries  are  pretty  certain  to  pay 
well  where  there  are  English  and  Scotch 
people;  less  well  when  the  trade  is  among 
people  of  French  extraction.  This  is  an 
easy  berry  to  grow  and  well  worth  culti- 
vating where  there  is  a  market.  Currants 
are  in  demand,  too,  and  might  be  planted 
more  freely  to  advantage.  They  are  easy 
to  handle  because  they  will  hang  on  the 
vines  a  long  time  after  they  are  ripe. 

THE  CHERRY  DEMAND. 

Cherries  are  best  marketed  in  baskets 
and  should  reach  the  consumer  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  there  is  any  one  of  the  small 
fruits  which  can  be  advertised  to  special 
advantage  it  is  the  cherry.  People  are 
likely  to  buy  strawberries  and  raspber- 
ries on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  especi- 
ally if  you  can  show  them  fruit  which  will 
make  their  mouths  water,  but  cherries 
are  deliberately  planned  for  and  willingly 
ordered  ahead,  particularly  for  canning 
purposes. 

Advertising  is  a  science  in  itself,  but 
many  times  the  farmer  can  use  a  little 
newspaper  space  to  excellent  advantage. 
There  are  a  few  essential  points,  though, 
which  he  should  bear  in  mind.  To  begin 
with,  a  small  ad.,  say  an  inch,  run  every 


day  for  several  weeks  or  on  certain  days 
each  week,  will  bring  better  returns  than 
much  larger  space  used  once  or  twice.  And 
then  the  advertisement  should  contain  the 
whole  story,  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  write  a  preliminary  letter.  Let  it 
read  something  like  this: 

"The  best  sour  cherries  for 
canning,  delivered  at  your  door 
for  25  cents  a  basket.  Jacob 
Smith,  Browntown,  Ont." 

Many  advertisements  of  this  kind  are 
answered  on  impulse  and  if  that  impulse 
is  made  hard  to  act  on,  it  is  not  followed. 
It  pays  to  cultivate  the  local  papers.  Of- 
ten times  the  editors  will  gladly  print  a 
paragraph  or  two  about  some  special  hap- 
pening on  your  farm  which  will  not  be  in 
the  nature  of  actual  advertising,  but 
which  will  help  to  draw  business.  And 
whatever  advertising  is  done  on  the 
printed  page,  it  must  be  backed  up  in 
other  ways.  For  one  thing,  you  yourself, 
or  whoever  represents  you  must  be  neatly 
dressed,  clean  in  person  and  gentlemanly 
in  manner.  Your  wagon  or  motor  truck 
should  be  kept  painted  and  in  good  repair 
and  your  name  should  appear  upon  it  in 
a  conspicuous  place.  It  is  foolish  to  neg- 
lect any  such  obvious  means  of  adver- 
tising. It  is  just  pure  business  to  have  an 
equipment  and  a  driver  that  will  make  a 
good  first  impression.  Paint  on  your 
wagon  and  a  clean  collar  on  your  neck  will 
actually  justify  you  in  charging  more  for 
your  goods  and  you  will  get  it,  too.  You 
will  be  put  down  as  a  high  grade  man  and 
the  customer  will  figure  on  getting  a  high 
grade  article. 

USE  PRINTED  LABELS. 

Another  way  to  advertise  is  to  use  well- 
designed,  well  printed  labels  on  every  bo: 
or  basket  or  parcel  you  sell,  labels  whicl 
give  your  name  and  address  and  possibly 
a  few  words  about  other  things  which 
you  sell.  It  is  a  regular  custom  on  the 
part  of  merchants  to  use  one  sale  to  help 
make  another.  Why  shouldn't  the  busi- 
ness farmer  follow  the  same  plan?  If  a 
woman,  who  buys  your  new  potatoes  finds 
a  circular  in  the  bag  stating  that  later  in 
the  season  you  will  have  hand-picked 
Baldwin  apples  to  sell  at  so  much  a  barrel, 
delivered  free  and  guaranteed  A  No.  1. 
the  chances  are  good  that  you  will  pres- 
ently receive  a  note  asking  that  a  barrel 
of  those  apples  be  reserved  for  her — espe- 
cially if  she  likes  the  potatoes. 

An  acquaintance  of  the  writer  has  built 
up  such  a  large  trade  in  apples  through 
advertising  that  a  large  part  of  his  fruit 
is  now  sold  to  people  who  order  by  mail, 
some  of  them  being  people  whom  he  has 
never  seen. 

It  pays,  too,  to  enclose  circulars  which 
give  useful  hints  about  the  preparation 
of  the  stuff  you  sell.  The  more  you  can  get 
people  to  use  the  better. 

Cranberry  growers  in  Massachusetts 
have  learned  that  fact  and  distribute  cir- 
culars generously  which  give  many  way? 
to  use  cranberries  in  cooking. 

Beekeepers  have  been  using  the  plan 
for  years  and  thousands  of  leaflets  are 
circulated  each  year  telling  about  the  ad- 
Continued  on   Page  60. 


Educating  the  Papoose:  by  Margaret  d.  Moffat 


Rama  Has  a  New  Indian  School  That  is  Teaching  the  Indian  to  Farm 
District  Representatives  Hold  a  Fall  Fair. 


Thi 


RAMA  has  a  new  school — a  new  kind 
of  day  school — a  combination  school 
and  teacher's  residence — a  place 
where  teachers  can  live  independently  and 
invite  their  friends  for  visits. 

The  school  had  been  opened  in  January, 
1914,  but  was  still,  in  May,  when  the  visit 
was  made,  a  place  of  public  curiosity  and 
pride.  The  people  were  calling  at  all  times 
to  look  through  the  building,  much  to  the 
irritation  of  Jerry,  the  little  Pomeranian 
dog,  kept  to  protect  the  two  lone  female 
occupants.  (Unfortunately  Jerry  can't 
endure  the  sight  of  a  man) .  It  was  at  the 
school,  then,  that  the  writer  met  her  first 
Indian  acquaintances.  It  is  disappointing 
to  have  an  Indian  introduced  as  Mr.  Ben- 
son or  Mr.  Douglas,  but,  when  he  is  Mr. 
Snache  or  Mr.  Yellowhead,  one  feels 
honored  and  proud  to  shake  hands.  The 
Indians  of  this  reserve  belong  to  the 
Chippewa  band  but  have  nearly  all  lost 
their  Indian  names.  And  when  Miss  Mc- 
Bain  asked  the  newly-elected  chief,  Alder 
Fork,  to  invent  one  for  himself  he 
couldn't  think  of  anything  suitable. 

Rama  School  is  just  a  few  rods  west  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  station  of  that  name  on 
the  line  going  to  Geneva  Park  and  Mus- 
koka.  It  is  on  a  two-acre  site  on  the  Rama 
road  and  fronts  the  lake.    It  has,  on  the 
ground  floor,  two  school-rooms,  separated 
by  cloak  halls  and  a  hall  leading  to  the 
kitchen  at  the  rear.   Upstairs 
is  a  sitting-room    (where  the 
teachers  never  have  time  to 
sit) ,     two     bedrooms      and 
clothes-rooms.    These,  the  In- 
dian   Department    furnished 
with  the  main  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, the  teachers  adding  little 
decorations  and  fixings  after 
their  own  pleasure  from  their 
personal  belongings.    The  du- 
ties of  house-maid  and  cook, 
they  perform,  week  about,  af- 
ter   school-room     duties    are 
over.    The  school  has  a  good 
basement  and  furnace. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  is  the  Council  Hall  of  the 
reserve.  Beside  it  is  the  pretty 
little  brick  Methodist  Church. 
Beyond  that  is  the  parsonage. 
The  old  stone  church  is 
farther  away  on  the  bank  of 
the  lake  and  is  a  landmark  all 
up  and  down  Lake  Couchi- 
ching.  Marion  Keith  mentions 
it  in  "The  End  of  the  Rain- 
bow." The  steeple  has  a  bent 
old  weather-vane  which  every- 
one feels  like  climbing  up  to 
straighten.  But  no  one  ever 
attempts  to  do  it.  When  this 
church  was  built,  the  women 
collected  the  stones  and  car- 
ried them  to  the  site. 

Rev.  John  Nelson  has  had 
eighteen  years'  exeprience  in 
Indian  work,  nine  years  as  su-  Ontario* 

perintendent  of  Norway  House  this  yea 


District,  three  as  principal  of  Red  Deer 
Indian  School,  two  years  missionary  at 
Cape  Croker  and  the  remaining  years  at 
Rama.  Mr.  Nelson  has  the  interest  of  the 
reserve  at  heart  and  is  doing  everything 
in  his  power  to  encourage  improvement 
and  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the  people. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  are  a  great  help  to 
the  teachers,  Miss  McBain  and  Miss 
Waite.  In  fact  they  are  missionaries  to- 
gether, for  teaching  on  a  reserve  involves 
Sunday  school  teaching,  singing  in  the 
church  choir  and  assisting  at  night 
classes. 

Here  is  a  pupil's  portrait  of  Miss  Mc- 
Bain, who  has  been  nine  years  at  Rama: 
"He  clever  little  lady  and  she  very  fat. 
Her  hares  is  like  wool  and  her  eyes  like 
bubbles  and  she  is  small  and  his  face  is 
pink  cheeks  and  she  has  brown  eyes  and 
look  so  smart." 

A  boy  describes  Miss  Waite:  "You  all 
know  our  teacher  is  an  English  lady  come 
here  a  year  ago.  She  has  brown  hares 
and  is  small.  I  think  she  likes  Ben  Simcoe 
better  than  all  the  other  lumber-jacks. 
She  wear  a  gold  ring  on  her  left  hand 
side." 

The  little  people  of  the  reserve  are  very 
shy  with  white  people  and  frank  expres- 
sions of  opinion  like  these,  are  only  given 
when  confidence  in  their  teachers  has 
overcome  all  fear  of  ridicule. 


h   Yellowhead,  of  the  Raina   Indian   Reserve,  Ontario  Co. 
where    the    district    representative    holds    a    school    fair 


Well,  having  the  new  school,  and  par- 
ticularly a  good  school-ground,  the  two 
teachers  were  ambitious  to  begin  teaching 
agriculture  to   the  children.    They  were 
backed  by  the  Indian  Department.    And 
what  followed  is  a  fine  demonstration  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  ordinary  country 
day   school,   with    the   right   kind   of   a 
teacher,  can  be  made  to  serve  the  whole 
section,  men,  women  and  children  all  the 
year  round.  Miss  McBain  and  Miss  Waite 
had  both  taken   summer  courses  at  the 
O.A.C.  to  prepare  themselves.   They  have 
unbounded  energy,  and  faith  in  the  re- 
sults if  the  people  only  work  with  them. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Hutchison,  P.S.I.,  testifies  that 
"They  are  quite  able  to  give  instruction 
in  agriculture  to  far  better  farmers  than 
are  to  be  found  on  the  Indian  reserve.   It 
is  fortunate  that  the  school  in  its  infancy 
should  be  in  charge  of  two  such  competent 
girls."   The  reserve  has  an  area  of  2,000 
acres,  but  little  of  it  is  cultivated.    The 
women  work  at  their  sweet-hay  and  other 
weaving.    In  winter  the  men  work  in  the 
lumber  woods,  river-driving  in  the  spring. 
In  the  summer,  some  work  in  the  mills 
and  chemical  works  near  by.    In  summer 
the  women  and  girls  go  to  Muskoka.  Very 
few  of  the  men  farm.    One  who  does  is 
Mr.  Sam  Snache,  a  most  intelligent,  well- 
read  and  progressive  man.    He  has  been 
for  six  years  one  of  the  school  trustees. 
He  is  interested  in  farming. 
He  has  ideals  for  the  reserve. 
He  would  like  much  to  see  the 
people  remaining  at  home  in 
the  summer,  improving  their 
homes     and    cultivating    the 
land.     Nothing   can    be    done 
with  adults  of  any  race,  but 
the  hope  of  all  races  is  in  the 
children.    So,  when  the  teach- 
ers wished  to  train  the  chil- 
dren to  love  working  the  soil 
and  growing  things,  they  had 
Mr.   Snache's  warm  support. 
There    was    opposition    from 
other    quarters.     Many    par- 
ents did  not  want  their  chil- 
dren digging  in  the  dirt.  They 
wanted    them    to    have    book 
learning — a  very  fine,  white 
man's  ambition.    Mr.  Snache 
reasoned  with  these  and  told 
them     that     everything     the 
teachers  did  for  them  was  for 
their     good     and    that    they 
should    give    them    gratitude 
and   encouragement.    So,  the 
teachers  persevered  and  had 
the   school   garden   measured 
into    plots   and    planted,   and 
they  gave  the  children  lessons 
on  the  requirements  of  germi- 
nating   seeds,    and    growing 
plants.      And     the     children 
"caught  on"  as  all  children  do. 
In  the  fall,  of  course,  there 
must  be  a  school  fair.    So  on 
October  15, 1914,  Rama  Indian 
Reserve   had   the   first   rural 
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school  fair  in  Ontario  county.  In  connec- 
tion with  it  the  adults  had  their  first  fair. 
The  Indians  attended  en  masse.  Their  ex- 
hibits were  on  view  in  the  Council  Hall. 
They  consisted  of  fruit,  vegetables,  corn, 
preserves,  baking,  and  samples  of  Indian 
work  exquisitely  wrought  in  birch-bark, 
sweet-hay  and  porcupine  quills.  The  men 
exhibited  some  excellent  wood-carving, 
bowls,  canoes,  paddles,  bows  and  arrows. 
The  school  work  was  exhibited  in  the 
school-rooms.  The  primary  room  was 
prettily  decorated  with  drawings  and 
paintings,  the  work  of  the  pupils.  The 
Indian  children  are  talented  in  that  way. 
Vegetables  from  the  school  garden,  oats, 
barley,  corn,  beets,  beans,  millet,  broom- 
corn  and  Delaware  potatoes  were  in  the 
senior  room;  also  girls'  needlework  and 
agricultural  note-books  with  original  de- 
signs on  the  covers.  Just  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  school-rooms,  the  scholars  were 
grouped  around  the  new  flag-pole  outside, 
and  the  flag  was  raised  while  the  excellent 
Indian  silver  band  played  "God  Save  the 
King."  The  scholars  and  people  sang  the 
anthem.  Then  the  scholars  sang,  "0, 
Canada!"  after  which  Inspector  Hutchin- 
son decorated  the  prize-winners  with  rib- 
bons. Mr.  S.  B.  McCready,  Director  of 
Elementary  Agricultural  Education  for 
Ontario,  was  present  and  gave  two  ad- 
dresses, one  in  the  afternoon  on  the  school 
grounds,  and  one  in  the  evening  at  the 
concert  in  Council  Hall.  The  people 
seemed  interested  as  he  told  what  might 
be  done  on  the  reserve  by  growing  good 
corn  and  vegetables,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  school.  Mr.  Myers,  Indian  Agent, 
and  Mr.  R. 'A.  Hutchison  also  gave  ad- 
dresses of  help  and  congratulation  on  the 
success  of  the  fair. 

It  was  the  fair  that  aroused  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  reserve  for  the  school 
garden.  Mr.  Snache  said,  if  Rama  became 
agricultural,  they  would  have  the  school 
to  thank  for  it,  because  the  interest  com- 
menced "right  there."  Almost  immediate- 
ly night  classes  were  organized  for  the 
winter.  They  have  been  held  on  Mondays 
for  the  men.  It  was  decided  at  the  be- 
ginning to  devote  one  evening  a  month  to 
discussing  agricultural  subjects,  but  the 
men  asked  for  more.  In  general  discus- 
sions they  freely  took  part,  re  cultivation, 
seeding  and  rotation.  Mr.  Nelson  presided 
at  these  meetings  and  the  teachers  helped. 
The  school  has  a  good  library  to  which 
the  teachers  have  added  books  and  bulle- 
tins about  agriculture.  Owing  to  lack  of 
implements,  the  reserve  is  handicapped 
for  farming  but  will  probably  begin  utiliz- 
ing the  land  for  vegetables  and  small 
fruit,  to  an  extent  never  before  under- 
taken. There  is  an  excellent  summer  mar- 
ket for  these  in  that  vicinity.  As  soon  as 
the  new  chief,  Alder  York,  was  elected 
this  year,  he  called  a  meeting  to  discuss 
the  improvement  of  the  reserve.  He  is 
using  all  his  influence  to  stir  the  people  up 
to  cultivate  the  land. 

THE  INDIAN   IN   AGRICULTURE. 

As  time  goes  on  in  the  agricultural 
parts  of  the  country  Indians  must  take  up 
that  industry.  And  they'll  do  it  well! 
Indian  pupils  of  schools  in  Western  Can- 
ada, compete  successfully  with  the  white 
population  at  the  fall  fairs.  As  the  chil- 
dren grow  up,  from  generation  to  genera- 


Views  of  the  school  on  the  Rnm.i  I 
Reserve,  showing  tin-  rear  and  front..  Ins.; 
is  a  small  picture  of  one  of  the  bright  Indian 
'boys,  and  in  the  bottom  picture  the  two  un- 
selfish and  bright  girl  teachers  are  seen  at 
work  in  the  work  of  practical  domestic  science. 


tion  they  must  fall  into  the  "ways"  of  the 
white  man.  They  have  easily  adopted  his 
dress  and  learned  his  language.  They  are 
not  going  to  die  out.  Statistics  show  that 
they  are  increasing.    One  cannot  converse 


very  long  with  men  like  some  of  those  at 
Rama,  before  realizing,  too,  that  the  Ir.- 
dians  as  they  become  Anglicized  will  have 
to  be  given  a  place  of  greater  indepen-  . 
dence  in  our  country  than  they  have  had. 
It  must  be  humiliating  to  an  intelligent 
man,  reading  our  newspapers  and  under- 
standing the  problems  and  projects  of  the  ! 
country  at  large,  to  feel  that  he  has  no 
privilege  or  concern  with  them,  especially 
when  he  recalls  that  Canada  was  his  in 
the  beginning.  It  was  one  aim  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  binding  bands  of  Indians  to  \ 
reserves,  to  give  them  a  secure  and  perma- 
nent interest  in  the  land,  which  the  in- 
determinate possession  of  a  large  tract 
could  never  carry."   In  his  book,  "Nature 
Study  and  Life,"  Prof.  Hodge  notes  that 
"the  greatest  advance  of  the  race  in  its 
relations  toward  nature  is  found  in  the 
cultivation  of  plants.  This  has  constituted 
the  largest   factor   in   the   transition  of 
human  tribes  from  wandering  nomads  to 
stable,  populous,  civilized  communities.  In 
the  stability  of  landhold  we  have  the  be- 
gining  of  home,  as  distinguished  from  the 
casual  camping  ground.    The  cultivation 
of    plants    indicated    and    developed    ele- 
ments    of     character     fundamental     to 
civilized    life — willingness    to    work    for 
daily  bread,  intelligent  provision  for  the 
future,  love  of  home  and  country."  When 
one   considers   how    many   centuries   the 
white  man  has  taken  to  reach  his  present 
stage  of  ascent  from  barbarianism,  and 
especially,  in  these  times  when  we  ques- 
tion whether  he  has  made  any  advance 
after  all,  the  Indians  are  doing  well — very 
well,  indeed. 


Samuel  Snache,  truster  of  the  Rama  Indian 
School,  and  choir  leader  of  the  Methodist 
church.  Also  member  of  the  Nightingale  hand 
on  the  Reserve.  He  is  much  interested  in 
getting  good  farming  ideas  into  the  young  In- 
dians on  the  Reserve. 


Indians  and  Livestock 

Indians  in  Canada  own  84,000,000 
worth  of  livestock.  They  own  15,000  milk 
cows  and  possess  in  all  some  38.000  head 
of  cattle. 

While  the  Indians  have  made  a  great 
success  of  cattle-raising  in  Canada,  they 
have  not  neglected  other  livestock. 

But  it  is  only  within  comparatively  re- 
cent years  that  Indians  have  thought  of 
the  horse  as  a  producer  of  wealth.  To-day 
a  large  portion  of  their  income  is  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  horses.  In  most 
agencies  there  has  been  great  improve- 
ment in  the  class  of  horses  used.  The 
"cayuse"  or  Indian  pony  has  practically 
died  out,  and  with  him  has  gone  the  tra- 
vois.  It  is  not  uncommon  now  on  Indian 
reserves  to  see  as  good  horses  as  are  to  be 
found  in  any  thrifty  white  settlement. 
For  transportation  of  goods  and  travel 
some  7.00C  wheeled  vehicles,  1.S00  of 
which    are    democrat    wagons,    are    used. 

The  Government  returns  give  the  total 
number  of  horses  at  32.900.    Sheep  and 
pigs  total    11.000.  while  poultry  rui 
some  92,000.    Many  young  Indian  women 
sell  butter  and  eggs. 

The  year  1915  will,  no  doubt,  see  the 
above  figures  largely  increased.  "Back  to 
the  Land'*  has  become  the  slogan  of  the 
Indian  agents  from  coast  to  coast  and  an 
ever-growing  number  are  applying  them- 
selves to  agriculture  and  the  raisii 
livestock.  Last  year  there  was  an  increase 
of  nearly  half  a  million  bushels  of  grain 
and  roof«  on  the  Indian  reserves. 


Give  $1000— and  Consolidate:  wm.siverach 


A  view  of  the  house  and  barns  of  Robert  Mel 


North  Brandon,  sh  owing   his    prize-winning   team    of  drafters   drawing   a   wheat 


wagon. 


Manitoba  Claims  That  Her  Rural  Life  is  Gaining  Under  the  Consolidation 

Movement  of  Her  School  Sections. 


A  copy  of  your  excellent  publication  (March 
number)  has  come  into  my  hands,  in  which  an 
article  on  School  Consolidation  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Drury  appears.  In  your  editorial  I  note  you 
say  it  is  essential  that  all  arguments  pro  and 
con  be  at  the  disposal  of  your  readers.  You 
also  state  that  Mr.  Drury's  reasoning  is  almost 
unanswerable.  Now,  I  am  glad  you  inserted 
that  word  •'almost,"  because  it  makes  me  feel 
at    liberty    to    defend    the    principle    of    school 

j   consolidation    as    we    have    it    in    practice    in 

I   Manitoba. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  willing  to  accept 

\  Mr.  Drury's  definition  of  a  consolidated  school. 

I  agree  that  a  school  such  as  he  describes  has 

II  great  advantage  over  a  two-roomed  school, 
|  but  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  not  seem  reason- 
able, if  we  admit  it,  that  we  must  also  agree 
that  a  two-roomed  school  has  a  great  advant- 
age over  the  one.  I  want  to  discuss  things 
just  as  we  have  them  in  Manitoba,  and  I  will 
try   not   to   discuss  outside  conditions,   because 

><ld  feel  that  I  would  be  liable  to  make 
the  mistake  others  have  made  in  trying  to  dis 
cuss  a  subject  of  which  they  hare  not,  appar- 
ently, a  good  second-hand  knowledge.  Only 
permit  me  to  say  in  passing,  however,  thai 
the  Township  of  Oro,  in  Ontario,  is  only  II 
square  miles  larger  than  the  Consolidated 
School  District  of  Roblin,  in  Manitoba,  which 
has  at  present,  115  square  miles  and  has  an 
enrolment  of  270  pupils— 185  of  these  are 
transported  to  and  from  their  homes  in  14 
vans.  In  Roblin  they  have  one  room  equipped 
for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  they  have  ten 
manual  training  benches,  a  number  of  black- 
smith forges,  and  as  a  result  they  have  30  boys 
enrolled  who  had  left  school,  never  intending 
to  return,  but  whom  the  broader  course  of 
studies  appealed  to  and  they  have  returned. 
Roblin  is  not  the  only  school  in  Manitoba  do- 
ing this  sort  of  work. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  whether  two  or 
three  such  schools  in  Oro  County  would  not 
be  likely  to  give  better  results  than  the  1* 
as  nt  present  constituted. 

\Iv.  Drury  quotes  a  school  inspector  as  say 
ing  that  in  order  to  get  the  full  measure  of 
the  benefits  of  a  graded  school,  eight  or  ten 
ik  would  be  required,  and  it  would  be 
donable  to  attempt  anything  less  than 
would  at  once  carry  us  to  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency.  Does  that  principle  apply  in  other 
things?  If  it  does  not,  why  should  it  apply 
in   alii  rational  matters  f 

I  DID  my  first  plowing  on  the  prairies 
of  Manitoba  over  thirty  years  ago 
with  two  oxen,  should  I  have  contin- 
ued to  use  just  two  oxen  until  such  time 
as  I  could  have  a  modern  engine  and 
gang  plows?  In  those  early  days  we  had 
no  horses  and  when  we  wanted  to  go  to 


a  neighbor's  or  to  the  post  office  we 
walked.  Should  we  have  continued  to 
walk  until  such  time  as  we  could  afford 
a  five  thousand  dollar  motor  car?  Surely 
no  sane  person  will  say  because  I  cannot 
have  the  whole  loaf  I  should  refuse  to 
take  part  of  it.  And  just  as  surely  if 
conditions  are  such  that  we  cannot  have 
the  full  measure  of  the  benefits  of  the 
graded  school  with  eight  or  ten  teachers, 
we  ought  to  go  on  the  principle  that  the 
two-roomed  school  is  a  step  in  advance 
over  the  one,  and  three  over  two,  and  so 
on,  because  it  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  enlarge  our  curriculum  without  the 
disadvantage  of  spreading  our  teachers 
over  too  many  grades. 


A  view  from  the  Canadian  Northen  Hotel 
in  Brandon  over  the  river  valley,  and  the 
opposite  hill,  where  the  new  asylum  barns 
were  limning  last  July.  Photo  taken  by  the 
editor  as  the  fire  was  In  progress.  The  "barns 
were  modern  in  every  way,  and  housed  a  fine 
dairy  herd,  which  were  in  the  fields  at  the 
time. 


It  also  gives  us  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing able  to  use  inexperienced  teachers 
under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced 
principal,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  step 
in  and  take  full  charge  as  soon  as  they 
obtain  their  certificates,  because  no  mat- 
ter how  good  their  training  may  be  we 
have  to  admit  there  is  no  school  like  ex- 
perience, and  often  no  education  so  dearly 
purchased.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  at 
hand  of  preventing  the  pupils  paying 
for  the  teacher's  experience  with  a  de- 
cided gain  to  both.  It  also  gives  us  the 
advantage  of  allowing  us  to  keep  our 
children  at  home  and  continue  school 
from  two  to  three  years  longer  at  an  age 
when  it  is  most  important  that  they 
should  be  with  their  parents. 

WHAT  THE  MANITOBA  LAW  IS. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  give  here 
a  definition  of  what  a  consolidation  is. 
In  the  special  report  of  the  Department 
of  Education  on  the  rural  consolidated 
schools,  1913,  on  page  33  we  have  the 
following : 

"A  consolidation  may  be  formed  without  any 
limitations  as  to  area  if  the  trustees  make  and 
carry  out  suitable  arrangements  for  conveying 
to  and  from  school  once  each  day,  all  pupils 
who  would  have  further  than  one  mile  to  walk 
in  order  to  reach  the  school.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  all  the  children  transported  be  con- 
veyed in  the  regular  van,  but  provision  may 
be  made  allowing  various  families  not  living 
on  a  van  rente  to  arrange  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  children,  and  such  families  may 
be  paid  by  the  school  board  for  doing  this 
work." 

Then   follows   the  statutory   procedure 

for  forming  a  district  when  the  boundaries 

are  within  a  single  municipality. 

'•Section  SI. — Every  council  of  a  rural  muni- 
cipality  shall   have   power   by.  by-law: 

"(b)  To  unite  two  or  more  districts  in  the 
same  municipality  into  one,  in  case  the  trus- 
tees of  each  such  district,  or  of  a  majority  in 
number  of  such  districts,  pass  resolutions  re- 
questing the  council  to  pass  such  by-law,  and 
it  shall  not  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  trus- 
tees to  call  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  before 
passing  such  resolution  unless  a  trustee  present 
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at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  at  which  any 
such  resolution  is  proposed  dissents  there- 
from, in  which  case  the  same  shall  not  be 
proceeded  with  until  after  the  decision  of  the 
ratepayers  at  a  meeting  called  in  the  manner 
provided  by  this  Act  is  obtained  upon  the 
question  whether  the  district  desires  such 
union  or  not,  and  the  trustees  shall  then  act 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  such  meet- 
ing.''— lf.S.M.  1913.   c.  165,   S.  81. 

Provision  for  appeal  is  made  in  sec- 
tion 83: 

"Section  S3:  A  majority  of  the  trustees  or 
any  four  ratepayers  of  one  or  more  of  the 
school  districts  concerned,  may  appeal  to  a 
judge  of  the  county  courts  of  the  judicial 
district  or  county  court  division  in  which  such 
school  district  or  districts  is  or  are  situated 
or  partly  situated,  against  any  by-law  passed 
by  the  municipal  council  for  the  formation, 
division,  union,  or  alteration  of  their  school 
district  or  districts,  or  against  the  neglect  or 
refusal  of  the  municipal  council  (on  applica- 
tion made  to  it  by  the  trustees  or  any  four 
ratepayers  concerned)  to  form,  divide,  unite 
or  alter  the  boundaries  of  a  school  district  or 
school  districts  within  the  municipality." — 
R.S.M.   1913,   c.   165,   S.   83. 

Section  123  provides  for  formation  or 

alteration  of  districts  situated  in   more 

than  one  municipality  as  follows: 

"(a)  On  the  petition  of  six  ratepayers  of 
the  territory  in  question  to  the  respective 
municipal  councils  concerned  asking  for  the 
formation  or  alteration  or  dissolution  of  a 
union  district,  each  municipal  council  so  peti 
tioned  may  appoint  an  arbitrator  (who  must 
not  be  a  member  of  the  council),  notice  of 
which  appointment,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  petition,  shall  be  sent  by  the  respective 
clerks  to  the  inspector  or  inspectors,  who  shall 
be  ex-officio  arbitrators." 

"(b)  In  cases  where  the  above-mentioned 
arbitrators  would  be  an  even  number  the  coun- 
ty  court  judge  shall  be  added." 

So  we  have  here  a  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  consolidated  school  under 
the  Manitoba  Public  Schools  Act,  and  we 
also  find  that  provision  is  made  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  minorities  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

Mr.  Drury  says  "far  fields  are  green" 
and  admits  that  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Lees 
can  speak  from  first  hand  experience. 
The  color  of  the  distant  fields  depends 
on  the  color  of  the  glass  through  which 
we  are  viewing  them.  Suppose  the  hard- 
ships as  outlined  are  all  true.  Because 
the  trustees  of  the  district  in  which  the 
lady  friend  resides  do  not  live  up  to 
their  duties  and  send  the  van  into  the 
homes  for  the  children,  is  a  poor  argu- 
ment against  a  principle. 

But  you  say  it  is  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand  most  of  the  districts  in  Mani- 
toba do  this  and  amongst  others,  the  one 
I  have  already  spoken  of  sends  the  vans 
to  the  homes  of  the  children.  The  dis- 
trict of  which  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
trustees,  has  always  done  it  with  the 
result  that  after  our  vans  had  been  in 
operation  some  time  I  was  told  by  one  of 
the  parents  who  was  about  six  miles  from 
school,  that  he  would  rather  have  his 
children  go  three  miles  farther  than  go 
back  to  the  old  method. 

But  I  am  willing  to  give  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  letter  from  which  Mr. 
Drury  quotes.  He  says  those  girls  are 
ten  miles  from  school,  admitting  that  this 
is  an  isolated  case.  If  we  consider  that 
most  schools  in  Manitoba  open  at  9.30  in 
winter — and  I  am  sure  an  advanced  agri- 
culturist of  Mr.  Drury's  class  would  not 
ride  behind  a  team  that  could  not  make 
five  miles  per  hour — we  must  reduce  the 
time  of  getting  in  the  van  to  at  least  7 .  30 
and  let  them  arrive  home  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions  by  5.30.  The  letter 
goes  on  to  say:  "if  the  team  comes  to  a 
big  drift  or  otherwise  bad  piece  of  road, 
the  children  have  to  get  out  and  walk." 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

After  three  years  operation  in  our  own 
district  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance 
of  children  having  to  leave  the  van,  in  fact 
there  has  been  no  such  instance,  although 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  one  of 
those  winters  was  one  of  the  worst  Mani- 
toba has  had  in  thirty  years. 

Just  one  more  point  brought  out  in  that 
letter.  "The  father  of  those  girls  cannot 
sell  or  rent  his  farm  on  account  of  its 
being  in  this  consolidated  district."  Just 
this  spring  a  neighbor  of  mine  wanted  to 
rent  his  farm,  and  on  account  of  the  van 
coming  for  the  children  the  tenant  agreed 
to  pay  all  the  school  tax,  which  shows  the 
difference  between  theory  and  practice. 
Another  case  where  theory  and  practice 
differ  is  where  his  letter  speaks  of  the 
people  of  the  village  out-voting  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rural  district.  The  fact  is  the 
villagers  usually  have  their  graded  school 
in  any  case  and  are  usually  a  little  chary 
of  going  into  a  consolidation  with  the 
rural  districts,  as  it  may  increase  their 
taxes  without  bringing  any  compensat- 
ing advantages.  In  such  a  consolidation 
where,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
would  any  one  want  to  build  a  school  only 
in  the  village?  If  you  have  a  hundred 
children  in  the  village  and  fifty  in  the 
country,  will  you  transport  the  hundred 
to  the  fifty  or  the  fifty  to  the  hundred? 
You  would  have  all  but  one  or  two  fami- 
lies in  the  country  to  transport  in  any 
case,  and  why  should  you  wish  to  trans- 
port all  the  village  children?  All  your 
roads  lead  to  the  village,  your  teachers 
have  a  choice  of  places  to  live,  your  trus- 
tees have  a  choice  of  caretakers.  Surely 
the  site  in  the  village  needs  no  argument 
in  its  favor! 

MORALS  IN  THE  VAN. 

Regarding  the  question  of  discipline 
and  morals  in  the  van.  I  may  say  in 
reply  to  this  that  I  have  mixed  with  all 
classes  of  society  and  have  at  the  present 
moment  personal  friends  amongst  common 
laborers,  educationists,  ministers  of  the 
Crown  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  but 
I  have  yet  to  find  the  class  who  have  any 
monopoly  on  morals  and  when  a  school 
board  finds  that  they  have  a  van  driver 
who  is  incompetent  they  simply  treat  him 
as  they  would  an  employee  in  private 
business. 

All  van  drivers  are  bound  by  contract 
to  report  any  misconduct  to  the  principal ; 
some  demand  a  daily  written  report  to 
be  deposited  on  arrival  at  the  school  in  a 
box  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  prin- 
cipal takes  out  these  notes  and  files  them. 
With  transportation  there  is  no  loitering 
around  the  village  or  along  the  road. 

There  is  no  better  proof  of  the  satis- 
faction the  system  is  giving  than  the  fact 
that  no  district  that  has  put  on  its  trans- 
portation has  ever  gone  back  to  the  old 
system.  Your  inserted  quotation  from 
Focht  is  right  to  the  point,  but  we  cannot 
do  such  things  as  he  mentions  in  a  one- 
roomed  country  school. 

DENMARK   SCHOOLS. 

If  we  could  have  had  such  schools  as 
Focht  describes  out  in  our  rural  districts 
and  country  villages  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  it  would  possibly  have  prevented  a 
good  many  of  the  ills  we  seem  to  be  suf- 
fering from  now.        We  would  not  now 


need  the  teacher  to  come  into  our  rural 
districts  and  be  our  leader  in  all  things, 
there  would  at  least  be  some  things  we 
could  do  for  ourselves. 

We  would  possibly  not  now  Have  a 
rural  problem  to  solve,  because  we  would 
not  have  listened  to  the  travelling  dema- 
gogue who  so  frequently  still  comes  to  us 
and  tells  us  that  we  are  the  most  abused 
class  in  the  world,  and  that  everyone 
else  is  living  at  our  expense,  when  in 
reality  most  of  our  woes  come  through 
not  living  up  to  our  opportunities.  Is  it 
not  because  the  people  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts believed  and  were  taught  by  those 
who  posed  as  their  friends,  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  cities  and  towns  were  having 
an  easy  time  at  their  expense,  that  the 
trek  to  the  cities  began?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause they  have  found  out  differently  that 
we  have  the  "Back  to  the  land"  move- 
ment now?  Are  we  going  to  sit  still  and 
allow  a  future  generation  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  and  again  pay  for  the  experi- 
ence we  have  already  paid  so  dearly  for. 
or  shall  we  rise  to  the  occasion  and  estab- 
lish a  system  of  rural  education  that  will 
not  only  help  our  farmers  in  the  matter 
of  producing  more  for  the  amount  ex- 
pended but  will  correct  the  attitude  of  the 
farmer  to  his  own  business  and  will  in- 
crease his  knowledge  in  commercial  mat- 
ters so  that  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
know  if  the  other  man  who  handles  the 
goods  he  consumes  or  produces  is  getting 
too  much  for  the  service  he  renders?  He 
has  a  suspicion  now  that  things  are  not 
right,  but  someone  truly  said:  "Suspicion 
is  the  child  of  ignorance."  It  is  not 
knowledge. 

In  your  introductory  headline  over  the 
Focht  quotation  you  have  an  apt  phrase. 
You  say:  "The  atmosphere  is  what 
counts."  But  the  right  atmosphere 
is  impossible  in  a  school  with  only  one 
teacher.  Such  a  school  is  loaded  to  its 
capacity,  so  how  are  we  going  to  intro- 
duce agriculture,  manual  training,  house- 
hold economics,  music,  etc.  Our  country 
children  have  as  much  right  to  these 
things  as  they  have  right  to  live.  Edu- 
cation ought  to  teach  us  how  to  live  as 
well  as  how  to  make  a  living,  and  any- 
thing we  have  now  over  and  above  the 
three  R's,  we  have  in  spite  of,  and  not 
because  of,  the  little  red  school  house  at 
the  crossroads,  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
close  contact  between  teacher  and  pupi! 
in  the  one-roomed  school  has  always  been 
a  source  of  strength.  How  could  it  be 
when  such  a  large  percentage  of  our 
teachers  are  only  children  themselves. 
The  average  teaching  life  of  the  rural 
teacher  in  the  West  is  only  a  little  over 
two  years.  The  men  are  only  passing  on 
to  something  else,  and  the  women  marry 
and  settle  down  in  the  district  or  go  to 
the  city  schools  or  take  up  business,  and 
I  doubt  if  Ontario  conditions  are  very 
much  better.  Under  our  present  condi- 
tions no  man  of  energy  would  dream  of 
settling  down  for  a  life  time  to  teach  a 
one-roomed  country  school  and  I  do  not 
see  how  any  man  who  would,  could  be  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  children  he 
came  in  contact  with. 

THE    COST    OF    IT    ALL. 

Now  just  a  little  discussion  as  to  cost. 
In   Manitoba  a   large  percentage  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  52. 


Butchering  a  la  Pennsylvania   Dutch 

Knowledge  Obtained  From  Forbears,  Comes  Good  in  a  Pioneer  Home  in 

Alberta's  Fertile  Peace  River  Hinterland. 


•Tli. n's    a    sight    o'     miscel- 
laneous  eatin'    in    a    pig" 


i  HE  use  of  an  Irish 

saw  to  introduce  an 

article  on  Dutch 
butchering  may  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  of  a 
bull — though  whether  a 
Kerry  or  a  Holstein  bull  we 
shall  leave  the  reader  to  de- 
cide. Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
quotation  is  in  harmony 
with  the  theme,  for  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  another 
class  of  people  who  make  as 
full  use  of  a  pig,  prepare 
as  many  appetizing  odds 
and  ends  or  find  as  much 
good  "miscellaneous  eat- 
in'  "  in  the  carcase  of  His 
Porcine  Majesty  as  do  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  To 
one  of  that  extraction  men- 
tion of  butchering  floods 
the  memory  with  visions  of 
backbone  and  spare  ribs, 
boiled  hocks  and  pickled 
pigs'  feet,  roast  side  meat 
and  fried  ham,  stuffed 
sausage  and  liverwurst, 
with  a  feast  of  doughnuts 
and  mince  pie  and  apple 
fritters  and  all  manner  of 
other  lard-shortened  pastry 
following  in  its  train. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  I  have  been 
partaking  of  such  viands  off  and  on 
in  considerable  quantity  for  something 
more  than  thirty  years — how  many  more  I 
can  scarcely  remember  without  figuring 
ahead  from  birth  year — and  am  still  in 
perfect  health,  without  having  experi- 
enced a  day's  sickness  in  the  last  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five.  I  can  readily 
believe  that  too  much  pork  product  may 
not  be  best  for  the  digestion  but  if  we 
are  to  eat  it  at  all  let  us  have  it  in  all 
its  delicious  variety,  and  any  system  of 
utilization  that  stops  short  of  liverwurst 
and  mince  pie  and  doughnuts  leaves  an 
Epicurean  lack  that  should  in  all  justice 
be  repaired. 

Just  here  let  me  confess  that  whilst  I 
have  a  very  clear  recollection  of  the 
products  of  butchering  according  to  the 
tradition  and  custom  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,  my  impression  of  all  its 
processes  is  by  no  means  so  positive.  Ten 
years  in  an  office  with  a  subsequent  ex- 
perience confined  chiefly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  hogs  for  marketing  on  foot  had 
so  dimmed  the  memory  that  I  had  to  fur- 
bish it  up  before  venturing  to  stick  a  pig. 
I  knew  the  point  of  the  knife  should  be 
directed  toward  the  tail  but  in  which 
protuberance  of  the  throat  it  should  be 
entered  I  had  to  pause  a  second  or  two 
and  consider.  Some  of  the  subsequent 
operations   were    similarly    vague.         So 


By   W.   D.  ALBRIGHT 
I  I 


What  would  this  Peace  River  Yorkshire  weigh  when  alive?  The  hired 
man  had  to  buy  the  chocolates  over  the  guesses.  He  was  out  189  lbs.  The 
pig  weighed  539  lbs.  wheu   dressed. 

This  article  by  Mr.  Albright  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  every 
farmer,  as  it  deals  in  an  authoritative  way  with  the  whole  question  of  tak- 
ing care  of  pork,  facts  that  were  more  necessary  to  the  pioneer  than  to 
(he  farmer  where  hogs  are  sold  live  weight,  and  the  family's  food  bought 
back  again  at  high  prices.  Probably  if  we  were  more  shrewd,  we  would 
cure  our  own  pork  to-day,  altnough,  against  this  we  would  probably  lose 
out,  as  we  4o  not  as  a  rule  ouy  back  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  pig. 
Beef  rings  are  overcoming  the  meat  question  as  far  as  beef  goes,  yet  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  old  home-cured  hams  and  bacon, 
and    some   farmers   make   money    in    pandering   to   this   city   demand. 


opposite  the  several  names 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
loser  should  buy  the  cigars. 
By  a  strange  coincidence, 
it  developed  that  none  of  us 
were  smokers  so  the  bet 
was  changed  to  chocolates. 
The  hired  man  bought 
them  at  the  corner  store 
and  better  ones  I  have 
never  eaten  anywhere. 
When  the  weight  was  ar- 
rived at  next  day  the 
butcher  marked  down  un- 
der the  several  guesses, 
"The  pig  dressed  539 
pounds."  The  red  meat 
over  her  shoulder  was 
seven  inches  thick  with  six 
inches  of  solid  fat  on  top 
of  that.  From  case  fat  and 
trimmings  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  lard 
were  rendered,  worth,  up 
here,  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  pound.  She  was  a  pure- 
bred Yorkshire  fattened  on 
Grande  Prairie  barley  and 
oats.  We  can  and  do  pro- 
duce plenty  of  them  just 
as  good. 

MAKING    THE    CASINGS. 


having  a  big  Yorkshire  sow  to  commit 
from  the  harem  to  the  pork  barrel,  I  was 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  services  of 
the  neighborhood  expert  who  commonly 
officiates  here  upon  such  occasions  "and 
who  shall  hereinafter  be  designated  'the 
butcher,' "  as  they  say  in  lawr-making 
phraseology. 

We  shall  pass  lightly  over  the  initial 
stages,  which  are  universally  familiar, 
only  pausing  to  remark  that  for  the  lack 
of  a  large  enough  barrel,  we  strung  the 
carcass  up  with  a  pulley  and  attempted 
complete  immersion  by  halves  in  a  big 
galvanized  iron  water  can,  not  wholly 
succeeding  in  this,  however,  for  a  two- 
foot  band  around  the  centre  had  to  be 
scraped,  while  considerable  area  of  rind 
on  the  back  at  each  end  was  burned 
red  by  contact  with  the  metal  can.  Of 
course  before  killing,  all  helpers  and  by- 
standers guessed  the  sow's  weight.  The 
butcher  put  her  at  450  pounds.  The 
school  teacher,  who  had  come  up  to  stable 
his  horse — for  we  live  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  school — surveyed  her  care- 
fully, as  becoming  a  man  of  conservative 
iudgment  and  pronounced  his  estimate 
375.  The  hired  man  said  350.  I  shall 
exercise  the  privilege  of  authorship  by 
witholding    my    own    figure.  I    have 

guessed  other  hogs  more  closely.  Besides 
as  I  told  them  afterwards,  one  never 
likes  to  rate  his  own  property  too  high. 
The  butcher  chalked  the  guesses  all  down 


The  butcher  helped  cut 
up  the  meat  into  head,  side 
meat,  hams,  shoulders, 
backbone,  spare  ribs,  lard  fat  and  sausage 
trimmings  and  left  us  to  our  own  devices, 
not  however,  until  I  had  sallied  forth  to 
"turn  the  cases"  for  this  was  a  job  I 
had  done  in  my  youth.  It  is  the  doing 
of  things  on  one's  own  responsibility  that 
makes  him  remember  them  well  enough 
to  accomplish  again.  As  there  are  many 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  this  operation 
I  shall  briefly  explain.  Choosing  a 
smooth,  straight,  round  stick  a  couple  of 
feet  long  and  perhaps  half  an  inch 
thick  you  take  the  small  intestines  in  a 
pail  of  tepid  water  away  to  some  suit- 
ably secluded  spot,  as  behind  the  hen 
house  or  around  the  barn  yard  fence. 
Choosing  any  severed  end,  you  pick  it  up 
in  your  left  hand,  place  it  to  the  end  of 
the  stick  held  in  your  right,  with  the 
other  end  of  the  stick  in  position  against 
your  stomach  and  draw  the  intestine  up 
over  the  stick  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn 
it  outside  in.  Now  holding  the  case  with 
your  left  hand  you  withdraw  the  stick 
and  reinsert  it.  This  keeps  folding 
the  intestine  within  itself  and  if  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  to  the  end  without 
a  break  you  will  have  a  good  long  saus- 
age case,  which,  in  the  meantime,  you 
strew  over  the  grass  or  snow.  If  it 
breaks,  you  cut  or  tear  it  at  that  point 
releasing  the  inverted  portion,  and  com- 
mence over  again  with  the  remainder. 
When  this  operation  is  finished  the  in- 
testines with  their  lining  out,  appear  a 
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sort  of  yellowish  red  and  are  quite  thick. 
After  collecting  and  rinsing  well,  they 
are  taken  to  the  house,  placed  in  a  crock 
of  salt  water  and  carefully  scraped  sev- 
eral times  with  the  back  of  a  case  knife, 
the  water  being  changed,  of  course,  from 
time  to  time.  When  finished,  they  have 
a  clean  whitish  appearance  and  may  be 
blown  full  of  wind  unless  holes  have 
been  scraped  in  them.  Thus  distended, 
they  have  a  thin  tissuey  appearance  quite 
unlike  the  thick  glairy  substance  which 
the  turning  stick  had  exposed. 

So  much  for  the  cases.  Weather  being 
warm  and  flies  in  evidence,  it  was  deem- 
ed prudent  to  pickle  promptly.  Lacking 
facilities  for  dry  salting,  we  borrowed 
the  butcher's  pork  barrel  and  resorted 
to  the  old-fashioned  brine  pickle,  having 
cut  hams  and  shoulders  into  halves  and 
trimmed  neatly.  A  brine  was  made  by 
stirring  salt  into  boiled  water  untfl  it 
was  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg  high 
enough  to  expose  an  area  equal  to  a  five- 
cent  piece.  To  this  was  added  saltpetre 
and  sugar  proportioned  as  follows:  Salt, 
ten  pounds,  sugar  three  pounds,  and  salt- 
petre two  ounces.  For  the  recipe  we  are 
indebted  to  an  excellent  bulletin  on  cur- 
ing pork  published  by  the  Alberta  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  prepared 
by  W  F.  Steevens,  Provincial  Live  Stock 
Commissioner.  According  to  Mr.  Steev- 
ens, the  specific  effects  of  saltpetre  are: 

1.  To  extract  the  blood  quickly. 

2.  To  impart  a  bright  red  color  to  the 

meat. 

3.  To  give  firmness  to  the  meat. 

4.  To  neutralize  unpleasant  flavors. 

A  too  liberal  allowance  of  saltpetre 
makes  the  meat  dry  and  hard.  The  bul- 
letin goes  on  to  explain  that  the  process 
of  curing  pork  should  be  divided  into 
from  three  to  five  periods.  The  object 
aimed  at  during  the  first  two  periods, 
aside  from  starting  the  process  of  curing, 
is  to  eliminate  all  agencies  that  tend  to 
hasten  decomposition  or  to  impart  un- 
pleasant flavors.  These  agencies  are 
blood  and  uric  acid,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  quickly  removed  is  salt- 
petre, which  should  therefore  be  em- 
ployed freely  during  these  periods.  The 
obiects  aimed  at  during  the  remaining 
periods  are  to  complete  the  process  of 
curing,  to  retain  the  natural  excellence 
of  the  flesh  and  to  impart  such  artificial 
flavors  as  may  be  desired. 

The  treatise  further  explained  that 
the  brine  should  be  changed  at  intervals 
of  five,  ten  and  fifteen  days.  A  fresh 
brine  may  be  made  each  time  or  the  old 
may  be  boiled,  the  impurities  removed, 
the  brine  cooled  and  again  applied.  In 
a  neighborhood  where  salt  costs  eight  to 
ten  cents  a  pound  as  it  did  here  until  this 
spring,  renewal  of  brine  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  at  the  end  of  a  week  we 
boiled  and  used  it  again.  When  finally 
taking  the  meat  out  of  pickle  we  econo- 
mically splashed  the  salt  solution  over 
the  oat  stack. 

In  the  absence  of  a  smoke  house,  smok- 
ine  was  applied  to  the  surface  of  some  of 
the  pieces. 

MAKING    SAUSAGE. 

After  putting  the  hams,  shoulders  and 
side  meat  to  pickle,  attention  was  next 


FARMER    S    M  A.G-AZINE 

turned  to  the  sausage  meat.  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  making  sausage.  I  bear  on  the 
end  of  my  second  finger  the  scar  of  a 
nasty  wound  received  as  a  boy  while 
feeding  an  old-fashioned  sausage  grind- 
er, with  its  solid  cylinder  set  with  square 
iron  pegs  and  a  row  of  upright  knives 
along  the  side,  the  revolving  pegs  passing 
between  the  knives.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  fun  we  boys  used  to  have  running  the 
meat  through  the  grinder  while  some  of 
the  older  members  of  the  "butchering 
bee"  busied  themselves  outside  around 
the  big  iron  kettle  rendering  the  lard. 
Once  the  grinder  got  into  operation  we 
felt  that  the  events  of  the  day  were  near- 
ing  their  grand  climax — the  stuffing  of 
the  sausage.  When  everything  had  gone 
off  well,  this  would  sometimes  be  reach- 
ed before  supper  and  a  mess  of  fried 
sausage  made  from  the  day's  killing 
would  constitute  a  feature  of  the  even- 
ing's repast.  But  it  was  more  fun  for 
us  youngsters  when  the  job  had  been 
big  and  the  day's  work  dragged  well  into 
the  night.  Notwithstanding  that  we  had 
arisen  early  that  morning  without  being 
called,  we  were  ready  all  the  same  to 
stay  up  till  midnight  if  excuse  offered — 
the  later  the  better.  The  exhilaration  of 
big  doings  banished  all  thought  of  sleet). 
Above  all  else,  we  liked  to  see  a  big  tub 
of  sausage,  not  only  because  we  were 
fond  of  sausage  but,  more  immediately, 
because  we  enjoyed  the  fun  of  stuffing 
them.  The  stuffe*-  consisted  of  a  bottom 
plank,  a  square  hardwood  box  set  upon 
it  to  hold  the  ground  meat  (said  box 
having  a  tin  spout  near  the  bottom  on 
which  the  cases  were  strung) ,  a  square 
block  head  fitting  into  the  box  and  a  big 
hardwood  lever.  The  stuffer  would  be 
set  across  the  tub  holding  the  sausage 
meat,  the  spout  projecting  over  the  side 
of  the  tub,  with  a  dish  pan  under  its 
end  to  catch  the  sausages  as  the  filled 
cases  were  forced  away  from  the  end  of 
the  spout.  One  of  the  "women  folks" 
would  superintend  the  cases  and  direct 
the  smooth  mottled  sausages  into  the 
pan,  where  they  would  lie  in  beautiful 
coils.  One  or  two  of  the  men  and  all 
the  boys  would  bear  down  on  the  lever 
and  it  was  the  sport  of  the,  whole  job  to 
give  a  sudden,  unexpected  pressure,  forc- 
ing the  slippery  sausage  out  too  fast  for 
the  lady  to  keep  them  in  order.  A  tangle, 
perhaps  a  break  in  the  cases  and  a  jovial 
exclamation  of  "Hold  on  there!"  And 
how  we  boys  would  laugh ! 

But  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  butch- 
ering, like  maple-sugar  making,  has  been 
robbed  of  half  its  romance  by  the  inexor- 
able economy  of  modern  methods.  The 
sausage  machine  we  borrowed  was  a 
simple  little  combination  grinder  and 
stuffer,  which  worked  well  after  we  got 
it  tightened  up  properly.  Grinding  ac- 
complished, seasoning  was  applied  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  pound  of  table  salt  and 
two  ounces  of  pepper  for  every  thirty 
pounds  of  meat.  This  was  kneaded  in 
and  mixed  by  hand  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  according  to  the  time-proven 
custom  and  the  cases  stuffed  a  la  mode,  a 
small  ball  being  first  fried  to  make  sure 
the    seasoning   was    satisfactorv    to    our 


taste.     Disinterested  opinion  pronounced 
it  very  good. 

SAVORY    MEMORIES    OF    LIVERWURST. 

Some  little  controversy  ensued  over 
the  liverwurst.  The  ladies  wished  to 
make  plain  headcheese,  using  the  livers 
separately.  But  I  had  savory  recollec- 
tions of  fried  liverwurst  warmed  up  for 
supper  after  a  cold  day's  work  in  the 
bush  and  longed  to  sample  the  delicious 
morsel  again.  So  we  compromized  by 
making  some  plain  headcheese  and  some 
liverwurst.  The  process  is  similar  in  i 
either  case,  the  head  pieces  being  boiled 
until  the  bones  can  be  readily  removed, 
then  cooled,  boned,  run  through  the  saus- 
age grinder,  seasoned  to  taste  and  thor- 
oughly mixed.  For  liverwurst  the  cook- 
ed livers  are  mixed  with  the  other  meat 
in  grinding.  It  is  put  into  crocks  or 
pans  and  covered  with  melted  lard,  which 
on  soldifying  will  keep  the  liverwurst  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  When  used 
it  needs  only  to  be  warmed  to  the  crumb- 
ling stage  in  a  frying  pan,  and  as  a  cold- 
weather  viand  is  most  delicious  for  a 
workingman.  I  am  not  a  sauerkraut 
epicure  but  for  liverwurst  I  have  a  keen 
relish.  It  should  not,  however,  be  too 
strong  with  liver,  as  ours  was,  owing  to 
the  division  of  the  headmeat  into  two 
lots. 

The  hocks  (so  often  prononced  hawk?) 
may  be  included  with  the  head  cheese 
but  are  very  nice  boiled  and  served  by 
themselves.  We  did  not  essay  the  both- 
er of  pickling  the  feet,  having  "other 
fish  to  fry." 

Off  and  on  we  spent  three  days  and 
two  or  three  evenings  over  that  lard.  You 
see,  it  all  had  to  be  rendered  on  the  kitchen 
stove.  I  was  a  trifle  apprehensive  about 
the  rendering,  never  having  paid  much 
practical  attention  to  that  prosaic  and 
pungent  task.  However,  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  household  helped  us  out  and 
for  scientific  insight  into  the  subject  I  re- 
ferred again  to  the  handy  bulletin.  Of 
course,  I  understood  about  the  peeling  of 
the  rind  and  cutting  the  fat  into  cubes  but 
I  was  glad  of  the  warning  reminder  not 
to  use  a  soldered  vessel  such  as  a  wash 
boiler,  for  the  temperature  of  heated  lard 
approaches  so  closely  to  the  melting  point 
of  the  solder  that  there  is  danger  of  loos- 
ening the  joints  of  the  vessel,  entailing 
disastrous  consequences.  I  was  a  little  un- 
certain as  to  when  the  rendering  process 
should  be  considered  complete  but  the 
monitor  put  it  so  definitely  that  one  could 
hardly  err.  Following  are  some  of  the 
indications: 

1.  The  oil  loses  its  milky  appear- 
ance and  becomes  transparent. 

2.  The  bubbles  become  smaller  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  moisture 
in  a  given  area  to  generate  sufficient 
steam  to  make  a  large  one. 

3.  The  cracklings  become  light  and 
rise  to  the  surface.  They  may  even 
rise  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
surface  of  the  oil. 

4.  When  all  these  signs  are  pres- 
ent, the  final  test  should  then  be  made. 
The  largest  piece  in  the  kettle  should 
be  taken  out  and  placed  between  two 
flat    pieces    of    wood    or    metal    and 

Continued  on  Page  51. 


Young   Karakules  Coming   Strong 

How  This  Sheep  is  Going  to  Add  to  the  Wealth  of  Canadian  Sheep  Husbandry. 


PROBABLY  no  branch  of  agriculture 
has  received  more  careful  attention 
recently  from  farmer,  college  and 
Government  experts,  and  even  from 
manufacturers  than  has  sheep  husbandry. 
During  the  past  forty  years,  in  spite  of  a 
phenomenal  growth  in  population,  and  a 
most  remarkably  increased  demand  in  our 
home  markets  for  the  wool  and  mutton, 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of,  in  round 
numbers,  from  two  to  three  million  in  the 
total  number  of  sheep  in  Canada.  Various 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  un- 
satisfactory condition,  but  whatever 
causes  are  eating  up  the  profits  in  sheep- 
raising,  they  must  be  eliminated  or 
counteracted  before  sheep-raising  will 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  population 
and  market  of  Canada. 

The  importation  of  the  Karakule  into 
Canada  at  this  time  is  therefore  oppor- 
tune and  fortunate;  opportune  because 
the  decrease  in  sheep  husbandry  demands 
a  remedy,  fortunate  because  the  Karakule 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  prove  the  remedy. 
The  original  purpose  for  which  the  Kara- 
kule was  imported  was  fur  production. 
Early  experiments  were  in  crossing  Kara- 
kules with  fine-wooled  sheep  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  poor  grade  of  black  fur  with 
loose,open  curls,  known  commercially  as 
Astrakhan.  Next,  sheep  with  coarse, 
lustrous,  long  wool,  as  Leicesters,  Cots- 
wolds,  and  Lincolns,  were  used.  The 
change  in  the  quality  was  remarkable. 
The  same  Karakule  ram  whose  progeny 
from  Shropshires  had  a  fur  worth  only 
two  dollars,  when  bred  to  Lincolns  gave 
pelts  of  tightly-curled  Persian  lamb  fur 
worth  as  much  as,  twelve  dollars  each. 

The  New  York  furriers,  Herman,  Basch 
&  Co..  estimated  the  average  wholesale 
price  of  the  pelts  of  the  dead  lambs  from 
the  Crawford  ranch  of  1,100  sheep  in  Kan- 
sas at  from  five  to  six  dollars  each.  As  the 
fur  from  animals  that  die  a  natural  death 
is  always  lacking  in  lustre,  it  is  evident 
that  the  skins  of  lambs  killed  for  their 
fur  would  average  from  seven  to  ten  dol- 
lars. Even  at  this  price  if  Persian  lamb 
fur  could  be  produced  by  crossing  only 
full-blood  Karakules 
on  native  sheep  the 
industry  in  Canada 
would  probably  de- 
velop slowly.  Owing 
to  the  strict  regula- 
tions against  the  ex- 
portation of  Kara- 
kules from  Russia, 
and  the  embargoes 
on  all  Asiatic  ani- 
mals coming  in- 
to Canada  or  the 
U.S.A.  the  number  of 
Karakules  imported 
must  necessarily  be 
limited  and  the  price 
correspondingly  high. 
Had  it  been  possible 
for  one  company  to 
buy  all  the  Kara- 
kules    in      America 


By   W.  R.  Shanklin 


This  is  a  half-blood  ewe  with  her  twin 
three-quarter-bred  lambs  on  the  Canadian 
Karakule  Company's  ranch  at  Apoloqui, 
N.B. 


The  Karakule  sheep  is  making  a  successful 
invasion  of  Canada.  Two  ranches  in  New 
Brunswick  and  one  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
report  good  lambing  returns  this  year.  Pure 
bred  rams  were  bought  by  these  ranches  at  a 
cost  of  .$1,800  each,  and  they  were  bred  U 
Uotswold  and  Lincotn  ewes.  I  recent  despatch 
in, in  nut  of  the  ranches  says  that  the  cross- 
bred lambs  coming  this  spring  are  the  biggest 
they  have  seen.  One  neighed  .11  lbs.  13  ozs. 
a!  birth.  The  it  liter,  who  is  a  high  school 
teacher  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  tells  more 
nt   tin    stun/  here. — Editor. 


and  to  monopolize  all  further  importations 
this  industry  would  never  have  bene- 
fited the  sheep  industry  of  Canada  in 
general.  It  remained  for  Dr.  R .  K. 
Nadours,  head  of  the  Zoological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
Colleges,  working  in  conjunction  with 
L.  M.  Crawford  on  the  latter's  large  sheep 
ranch,  to  demonstrate  on  a  commercial 
basis  the  fur-bearing  value  of  quarter 
bloods.  Under  his  direction  two  hundred 
coarse-wooled  ewes  were  bred  to  half-blood 
Karakule  rams.  Of  the  quarter-blood 
lambs  resulting  over  95  per  cent,  bore 
Persian   lamb  fur  equal   in   color,   lustre, 


The  left-hand  picture  shows  the  length  of  the  wool  ou  a  (5-months'  lamb — being 
11  inches.  A  full-blood  lamb  on  the  right  as  seen  at  the  ranch.  These  are  the  sheep 
that  produce  the  Persian  lamb  of  commerce,  and  there  seems  a  good  future  for  the 
business  in  Canada. 


and  curl  to  the  half-blood  skins.  This  is  a 
most  gratifying  result  and  a  positive 
guarantee  of  the  superior  fur-producing 
qualities  of  these  Karakules. 

SMALL  CAPITAL  REQUIRED. 

These  results  make  the  raising  of  Per- 
sian lamb  fur  possible  to  the  small  farmer 
as  it  requires  but  a  small  capital  to  begin. 
As  the  lambs  are  killed  when  a  few  days 
old  twins  and  triplets  are  very  desirable 
and  profitable,  while  if  it  were  necessary 
to  pasture  them  from  four  to  six  months 
best  results  are  obtained  with  not  more 
than  one  lamb  per  ewe.  Therefore  for  pro- 
ducing quarter  bloods  it  is  those  strains  of 
coarse-wooled  sheep  which  are  especially 
proline  that  will  be  used.  An  increase  of 
150  to  200  per  cent,  is  not  unusual  in  good 
flocks.  Breeding  twice  a  year  will  also  be 
a  possibility  in  the  fur-raising.  That  the 
Karakule  is  very  prolific  and  hardy  was 
proven  on  the  ranch  of  the  Canadian 
Karakule-Arabi  Sheep  and  Fur  Co.,  Ltd., 
at  Apohaqui,  N.B.,  this  spring.  One-half- 
blood  Karakule  ewe,  bred  to  a  full-blooded 
buck,  produced  triplets  and  several  of  the 
Cotswolds  and  Lincolns  bred  to  a  full- 
blood  Karakule  buck  gave  twins.  Up  to 
March  31st  this  year  16  ewes  had  given 
birth  to  25  lambs  and  only  3  had  died.  One 
of  these  was  born  dead  so  we  may  say 
that  all  lived  but  two.  That  shows  that 
the  Karakule  strain  is  also  very  hardy. 
The  financial  returns  from  the  raising 
of  quarter  bloods  for  the  pelts  are  very 
satisfactory.  With  good  fences  and  a 
shepherd  dog  a  small  flock  will  demand 
very  little  time.  One  hundred  ranch- 
raised,  long-wooled,  pure-bred  but  not 
registered,  ewes  can  be  bought  at  from 
$10  to  $12  each ;  a  total  of  say  $1,200.  One 
selected  half-blood  Karakule  ram  will  cost 
about  $200.  Counting  only  one  lamb  per 
ewe  at  the  conservative  estimate  of  $7 
per  skin  the  annual  income  amounts  to 
$700.  The  N.B.  Agricultural  Report  gives 
data  of  the  winter  feeding  of  a  flock, 
which  shows  that  the  cost  is  about  equiva- 
lent to  the  wool  clip.  Even  making  all  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  rent  and  care  there 
is  still  an  excellent 
margin  of  profit. 

Turning  from  the 
small  farmer  to  the 
large  let  us  see  what 
the  Karakule  holds 
out  to  the  Western 
sheep  rancher.  Early 
experiment  showed 
that  Karakules 
crossed  with  fine- 
wooled  sheep  gave 
pelts  worth  only  a 
couple  of  dollars. 
This,  though  entirely 
unsatisfactory  sim- 
ply from  the  stand- 
point of  fur-farming, 
yet  indicates  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  enor- 
mous saving  to  large 
ranchers  who  com- 
Continued  on  page  57. 
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THE  six  dogs,  under  the  sting  of  the 
Indian's  lash,  made  a  last  effort 
and  hauled  the  toboggan  up  the 
steep  river  bank.  At  the  gate  of  the  en- 
closure they  halted  and  dropped,  panting 
in  their  tracks.  Peter  wound  the  long 
lash  about  his  waist  and  chose  a  soft  seat 
on  the  load,  awaiting  further  orders. 

"Thank  God  this  spell  is  over!"  gasped 
young  Allison,  when  he  overtook  the  team. 
"I'm  going  in  to  see  what's  doing." 

He  disentangled 
his  aching  feet 
from  the  snow- 
shoe  lashings,  to 
which  he  was  not 
yet  hardened  and, 
kicking  the  shoes 
aside,  pushed  open 
the  heavy  gate. 
There  he  paused 
and  looked  about 
the  post.  "This  is 
the  deadest  place 
yet,"  he  muttered, 
in  no  cheerful 
tone,  "One  man- 
gy cur,  a  dirty 
squaw,  an  all-per- 
vading silence." 

The  latter  was 
quickly  broken  by 
the  dog  who  set  up 
a  mournful  howl, 
while  the  squaw, 
casting  one  back- 
ward frightened 
glance,  drew  the 
folds  of  her  shawl 
closer  about  her 
face  and  scurried 
through  the  near- 
est doorway. 

Avoiding  the 
snarling      huskie,  [ 

Allison  approach- 
ed the  most  attractive-looking  building 
of  the  group,  from  the  chimney  of 
which  he  had  espied  a  curl  of  smoke. 
Ere  his  bared  knuckles  could  rap  the 
panel,  the  door  opened  and  a  red-cheeked, 
dark-eyed  girl  of  twenty  stood  before  him. 
Surprise  and  pleasure  were  written  on 
her  face.  Allison,  too,  was  taken  aback. 
The  sight  of  a  white  woman — such  an  at- 
tractive one  at  that — in  the  north  country 
was  an  unexpected  treat.  He  stared  a 
moment  in  unfeigned  admiration  and 
under  his  ardent  gaze  the  young  girl 
blushed  in  spite  of  herself.  He  was  the 
first  to  recover. 

"Is  not  this  Fort  Rupert?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  girl,  smiling  a  wel- 
come. "You  must  be  quite  a  stranger  to 
be  so  uncertain  of  your  present  where- 
abouts.  Please  come  in." 

"I  expected  to  see  Mr.  MacNeil,"  said 
the  young  man,  when,  his  furs  removed, 
he  accepted  a  seat  by  the  fire.  The  squaw, 
whom  his  sudden  entrance  to  the  post  had 
first  driven  to  take  cover,  entered  on  a 
summons  from  the  girl  and  commenced 
preparations  for  the  evening  meal. 

"Will  I  not  do?"  asked  his  hostess, 
with  a  smile.    "You  see,  the  factor  and 


The  girl  thought 
nothing  of  the  free 
camaraderie  of  the 
north — always  this 
had   been   her  life.. 


all  the  men  of  the  post  have  gone  on  a 
trip  to  Green  Lake.  They  went  yesterday 
and  I  do  not  expect  them  back  for  a  fort- 
night." 

"A  fortnight!  Great  guns!"  cried  Alli- 
son, in  dismay.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  there 
is  not  a  man  about  the  place?  I  want  a 
guide  to  Severn  House — want  him  right 
away." 

"To  Severn  House?"  repeated  the  girl, 
with  sudden  interest.  "Perhaps  you,  too, 
are  a  census-taker.  The  only  other 
stranger  who  has  passed  here  bound  for 
Severn  said  that  was  his  business." 

"A  stranger?  When?  What  did  you  say 
his  name  was?"  Allison  fired  the  questions 
at  her.    He  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

"I  did  not  say.  He  said  it  was  Graham 
and  he  went  through  here  about  two 
months  ago,  in  the  fall." 

"That's  my  man!"  exclaimed  Allison, 
springing  to  his  feet.  He  paced  the  room, 
laboring  under  great  excitement.  A  gasp 
of  relief  burst  from  him.  "The  right  trail 
after  all,"  he  said,  then,  in  calmer  mood, 
returned  to  his  seat  by  the  fire. 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  startled  you,"  he 
said,  in  apologetic  tone.  "But  you  do  not 
understand.   What  you  have  just  told  me 


takes  a  huge  load  of  uncertainty  off  ray 
mind  and  my  errand  may  not  be  in  vain. 
But  I  must  have  a  guide  to  Severn  House 
and  overtake  that  man  Graham.  It  means 
life  or  death  to  one  I  love  and  no  time 
must  be  lost.  That  is  what  brought  me 
all  the  way  from  Montreal.  My  Indian  is 
a  stranger  to  this  part  of  the  country; 
we  had  difficulty  enough  in  reaching  here. 
But  I  must  get  on,  and  at  once." 

"Is  it  so  urgent  as  that?"  asked  the 
girl. 

"Urgent?  God!"  exclaimed  Allison. 
"Listen  a  minute  and  you'll  understand. 
Over  five  months  ago  there  was  a  brutal 
murder  committed  by  one  of  a  certain 
crowd  that  had  run  for  some  time  under 
the  leadership  of  a  man  named  Jackson. 
My  younger  brother  happened  to  be  near 
when  the  deed  was  committed,  and  of  the 
whole  party  was  the  only  one  who  stayed 
on  the  scene  to  furnish  explanations. 
Imagine  his  surprise  when  he  was  accused 
of  the  crime.  He  could  not  clear  himself 
off-hand;  Jackson  and  his  followers  re- 
turned from  cover  and  in  a  short  time 
built  up  such  a  wall  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence about  the  poor  lad  that  the  smartest 
lawyer  in  the  province  could  not  success- 
fully break  down.  Jack  went  up  for  trial. 
The  jury  could  bring  in  but  one  verdict — 
guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  trial, 
and  for  six  weeks  now  he  has  lain  in 
prison.  As  sure  as  there's  a  God  above,  I 
know  Jack  to  be  innocent.  I  set  out  from 
the  prison  doors  to  track  the  murderer 
down.  For  certain  reasons  I  selected  one. 
Joe  Binks,  a  member  of  the  Jackson  gang, 
as  the  man  I  had  to  find,  and  I  followed 
him  from  the  city  far  north  into  the  Lake 
St.  John  country.  Late  in  the  fall  I  over- 
took him,  on  the  Upper  Nottaway.  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lobstick  Portage.  He  had 
missed  the  head  of  the  trail  and  his  canoe 
had  been  carried  over  the  chute.  Binks 
was  lying  on  the  beach  and  only  lived  a 
few  minutes  after  my  Indian  and  I  came 
on  the  scene.  With  his  dying  breath  he 
denied  having  committed  the  act.  He 
handed  me  a  sealed  packet.  'Swear  by  all 
you  keep  holy  not  to  open  that,'  he  com- 
manded. 'But  deliver  it  to  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Graham  whom  you'll  find  at 
Severn  House.  Your  brother's  life  wflJ 
then  be  in  his  hands.'  With  this  he  gasped 
for  breath.  I  bent  over  him  and  asked 
eagerly.  'Did  Graham  do  it?'  I  got  no 
answer — Binks  was  dead." 

The  story  was  finished.  All  the  while 
that  Allison  talked  the  girl  sat,  bent 
slightly  forward,  deep  interest  showing  in 
her  face.  When  he  ceased  speaking  she 
eagerly  asked:  "Is  this  man,  then,  the 
murderer?" 

"I'm  almost  sure,"  was  the  slow  reply. 
Allison  gazed  into  the  fire.  "Soon,  any- 
way, I'll  know  for  certain." 

"The  cowards!"  she  cried.  "Ill  help 
vou  in  the  onlv  way  I  can.  I'll  be  your 
guide  to  Severn.  We'll  start  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  I  can  do  it.  else  I'm  not  the 
Missioner's  Girl." 

"Missioner's  Girl?"  asked  her  puzzled 
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companion.    "Are  you  not  Miss  MacNeil, 
daughter  of  the  factor?" 

"No,  he  is  only  my  guardian.  My 
father  was  a  missionary  in  this  country. 
He  died  years  ago.  My  mother  I  never 
knew.  Always  I  have  been  known  as  the 
Missioner's  Girl." 

There  was  a  touch  of  yearning  sadness 
in  the  girl's  tone  that  drew  the  young  man 
to  her.  In  the  hour  that  followed  she 
talked  to  him  of  her  life  in  the  great  lone 
land;  he  told  her  the  details  of  his 
brother's  case  and  a  bond  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy quickly  grew.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
dissuade  her  from  her  plan.  It  was  his 
only  hope  of  success.  He  felt  she  was  fully 
capable  of  making  the  effort  and  he  was 
grateful  for  her  aid. 

One  day  was  spent  in  preparations  and 
the  following  morning  the  two  men  and 
the  girl  took  the  Severn  trail.  The  day's 
rest  at  the  post  made  Allison  feel  fit 
again;  the  Indian  was  always  in  con- 
dition. To  the  man  the  thoughts  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  travel  on  a  winter 
trail  brought  no  anxiety.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  free  camaraderie  of  the  north, 
that  grows  between  man  and  woman, 
when  the  one  remains  a  woman  but  may 
live  the  life  of  a  man.  The  girl  thought 
next  to  nothing  of  it — always  this  had 
been  her  life,  and  her  fearless,  confiding 
nature  at  times  was  her  best  protector. 
It  was  a  trail  of  virgin  snow  they  tra- 
veled but,  with  the  skill  born  of  experience, 
the  Missioner's  Girl  picked  out  the  in- 
definite way.  At  times  when  Allison  grew 
insistent  she  rode  on  the  toboggan  while 
the  Indian  plunged  on  ahead.  The  young 
man  strode  close  behind  and  many  a  weary 
hour  passed  in  an  exchange  of  confidencts 
that  each  day  welded  new  links  in  the 
chain  that  circumstances  flung  about 
them.  When  darkness  came  they  made  a 
fire  and  the  girl  cooked  the  evening  meal, 
while  the  men  built  a  shelter  for  the 
night.  At  first  she  laughingly  declined  his 
offers  of  assistance  with  the  cooking,  but 
after  several  days  of  weary  travel  she  was 
content  to  nestle  back  among  the  furs  and 
blankets  he  spread  and  watch  his  clumsy 
efforts  over  the  fire. 

He  grew  to  think  of  her  as  but  a  child 
and  one  evening  carried  her  in  his  arms  to 
the  sheltering  niche  of  boughs  and  tucked 
the  blankets  about  her  tired  limbs.  At  the 
thought  of  the  intimate  relationship  that 
was  daily  being  established  between  them 
she  blushed.  It  was  dark  and  he  did  not 
see.  Another  night,  when  the  frost-laden 
north  wind  found  an  opening  in  his  cover- 
ings, he  thought  only  of  his  gentle  com- 
rade and  crawled  forth  into  the  Arctic 
night  to  spread  his  own  blankets  over  the 
shivering  girl. 

"I  was  cold,"  she  murmured  drowsily. 
"I  could  love  you  for  your  kindness." 

Allison  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night 
by  the  fire  absorbed  in  the  entrancing 
thought.  Deep  within  him  he  felt  a  vague 
something  growing,  a  relentless  growth 
that  he  felt  powerless  to  check.  Wonder- 
ingly  he  reviewed  the  past  few  days  and 
realized  now  that  this  feeling,  sweet  and 
empowering,  had  been  creeping  on  for 
some  time.  Was  it  the  spirit  of  the  wilder- 
ness trail?  Hardly.  He  could  recall  no 
such  sensations  in  the  weeks  of  travel  be- 
fore the  arrival  at  Fort  Rupert.  Fort 
Rupert! — there  was  the  beginning!  The 
Missioner's  Girl !    Good  Lord !  could  it  be 


that  he  was  falling  in  love!  The  thought 
amused  him  and  he  laughed  softly.  With 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  he  rose  and  built 
the  fire  afresh.  Then  he  sat  down  and  at- 
tempted to  centre  his  thoughts  on  the 
mission  he  had  undertaken.  This  was 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  love,  but 
for  work,  the  work  of  a  man.  So  he 
laughed  the  gentler  thoughts  aside  and 
presently,  overcome  by  fatigue,  drowsi- 
ness dulled  his  spirit  and  he  slept. 

On  the  fifth  day  from  Fort  Rupert  they 
came  to  a  succession  of  small  portages — 
broken  lakes.  The  portages  were  strewn 
with  boulders  and  clogged  with  brush  and 
time  after  time  the  load  upset  on  the 
rough  trail.  "This  is  terrible,"  said  Alli- 
son, as  the  bow  of  the  toboggan  crashed 
into  a  huge  stone  and  the  jar  drew  a  cry 
of  pain  from  the  girl  who  was  laced 
within  the  wrappings  of  the  sled.  "You 
can't  stand  this,  and  I'm  afraid  you'll  have 
to  walk,"  he  added,  as  he  extricated  her 
from  the  canvas  and  helped  to  brush  away 
the  snow  that  had  lodged  within  the  hood 
of  her  capote.  She  submitted  willingly 
while  he  adjusted  a  scarf  about  her  throat, 
and  smiled  naively  up  at  him  as  his 
clumsy,  numbed  fingers  tied  a  bow  be- 
neath her  dimpled  chin. 

"You  do  that  well,"  she  said,  smiling 
archly  into  his  eyes.  "I'm  afraid  you've 
had  lots  of  practice.' 

"Good  Lord,  no!"  protested  Allison, 
"I've  never  been  as  close  to  a  woman  be- 
fore in  my  life."  Her  answer  was  a  short 
laugh  that  told  him  nothing,  but  all  the 


the  man  and  girl  brought  up  the  rear. 

"Are  you  not  sorry  you  undertook  this 
now?"  he  asked,  as  the  way  across  the 
portage  grew  rough  and  tiring. 

"My,  no,"  she  answered,  "You  see  this 
is  my  life  and  I  love  it.  As  for  the  walk- 
ing, we  are  but  six  miles  from  Severn 
House.  We  should  be  there  to-night." 

"Hello,  what's  that?"  cried  Allison,  as 
a  fur-clad  figure  broke  from  the  woods  of 
the  portage  and  sped  out  of  sight  down 
the  trail. 

"A  man — an  Indian,"  said  the  girl,  with 
quickened  breath.  "Strange  he  did  not 
wait  to  greet  us." 

"Very  strange,"  agreed  her  companion, 
who  was  more  than  puzzled  at  the  haste 
with  which  the  native  had  escaped  from 
out  their  sight.  A  foreboding  of  evil 
crept  into  his  soul — evil  from  what  source 
he  was  not  sure,  but  somehow  or  other  he 
felt  that  the  strange  Indian's  crossing  of 
their  path  spelt  some  hindrance  to  his 
plans. 

"I'm  going  after  that  chap,"  he  sudden- 
ly exclaimed.  "You  can  follow  at  your 
leisure  with  Peter  and  the  dogs." 

Ere  the  girl  could  utter  a  word  of  pro- 
test he  had  tossed  his  heavy  coat  onto  the 
load,  sprung  past  the  sled  and  train  and 
disappeared  amongst  the  trees.  He  had 
already  made  a  long  day's  travel  but,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he  threw  off  the 
weight  of  weariness  and  settled  down  to 
this  new  phase  of  the  game.  The  full, 
keen  thrill  of  the  chase  was  awakened  in 
him  and,  as  the  fire  of  pursuit  grew  in  his 


"Hello,  what's  that?" 
cried  Allison,  as  a  fur- 
clad  figure  broke  from  the 
woods  of  the  portage  and 
sped  out  of  sight  down  the 
trail. 


while  a  thrill  rushed  through  her  being. 
So,  she  was  the  first! 

He  turned  from  her  and  disentangled 
the  dogs.  The  team  once  more  on  its  way, 


veins,  he  fought  off  that  attacking  dread 
of  failure.  Nothing  must  stop  him;  too 
much  was  at  stake — Jack's  life  and  free- 
dom, and  now  a  woman.    As  he  realized 
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how  much  the  girl  had  crept  into  his  life 
his  fear  of  disaster  grew  into  hatred  for 
the  man  ahead.  Why  this  should  be,  he 
could  not  tell — it  was  useless  to  reason. 
The  fathomless  depths  of  his  nature  were 
not  of  his  comprehension,  for  love  will 
drive  a  man  blindly  on,  even  against  his 
will. 

The  miles  slipped  by  beneath  his  snow- 
shoes  and  he  did  not  notice  time.  Once  as 
he  broke  from  the  wooded  height  onto  the 
plainlike  surface  of  a  lake  he  saw  his 
quarry  far  ahead.  "Stop,  damn  you,  stop!" 
he  hoarsely  shouted.  The  only  reply  was 
the  faint  echo  of  his  voice  from  the  tim- 
ber line  of  the  farther  shore.  Slowly,  but 
steadily,  the  dark  figure  drew  away  from 
him  across  the  snow.  He  saw  it  go  and 
wondered  not,  nor  reasoned.  For  he  was 
now  past  wonder  and  past  reason ;  beyond 
all  but  the  wolfish  instinct  that  holds  the 
trail  till  the  very  last.  From  the  day  he 
had  gripped  his  brother's  hand  through 
the  iron  bars  of  a  cell  this  relentless  in- 
stinct, hitherto  quite  foreign  to  his  nature, 
had  grown  unnoticed  with  the  month's 
long  contact  with  the  wilderness  trail. 

Many  hours  had  passed  since  he  left  the 
others.  Then  the  first  outlying  shacks  of 
the  post  came  black  and  silent  to  meet  him. 
"Graham  left  an  hour  ago  toward  the 
west,"  replied  the  factor  to  the  question 
Allison  blurted  out.  "He  made  off  with  his 
dogs  ten  minutes  after  his  Indian  came  in 
from  your  direction.  Evidently  you  must 
be  the  party  he's  been  looking  for  this 
past  long  while.  Although  he  talked  litcle 
of  himself  I  could  see  that  he  had  been 
expecting  just  such  an  arrival  as  yours 
and  he  gave  no  reason  for  his  quick 
getaway." 

Anxiety  and  weakness  had  brought 
Allison  almost  to  the  verge  of  collapse  and 
he  heeded  only  the  first  words  of  the  fac- 
tor. Graham  was  gone!  What  else  mat- 
tered? This,  then,  was  the  unknown  he 
had  dreaded.  He  leaned  upon  the  trader's 
arm  and  staggered  into  the  house.  The 
refreshments  offered  he  declined,  but  sank 
into  a  chair,  his  head  resting  wearily  in 
his  hands,  a  prey  to  weakness  and  de- 
spondency. There  the  girl  found  him  and 
dropped  upon  her  knees  by  his  side. 

"You're  very  tired,"  she  said  gently, 
taking  his  frost-blackened  hand  between 
her  own.  She  did  not  need  to  ask  him 
about  Graham ;  that  she  had  already 
learned  from  the  factor. 

Allison  roused  at  the  touch  of  the  girl's 
warm  fingers.  "Yes,  I  am  tired,"  he  said 
slowly.   "But  how  about  you?" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  bad,"  she  answered,  with 
forced  cheerfulness.  "You  see,  I  rode  all 
the  way  across  the  lakes.  I'll  be  perfectly 
fit  to  go  on  in  the  morning." 

"Go  on  where?"  asked  the  other,  in  dull 
surprise. 

"After  Graham,  of  course — on  the  west 
trail.  Surely  you're  not  thinking  of  stop- 
ping here." 

"Of  course  not,  no.  I'm  going  to  get 
Graham  if  I  follow  him  to  the  Arctic  Sea." 
"The  old  spirit  of  the  man  was  re- 
awakened and  he  threw  aside  his  lassi- 
tude. "It  is  you,  girl,  I  was  thinking  of," 
he  said,  and  his  hand  tightened  about  hers, 
tightened  till  she  almost  winced  with  the 
sweet  pain  of  it.  "There  is  no  occasion  for 
you  to  go  on  further  for  the  trail  is 
plain  ahead." 

"But,  please,  may  I  not  go  with  you? 


Perhaps  you  may  need  me  yet."  The  dis- 
appointment in  her  tone  touched  him 
deeply  and  he  rose  and  silently  paced 
the  room. 

When  he  stopped  again  before  her  there 
was  a  new  light  in  his  eyes. 

"You're  a  brick,"  he  said,  with  undis- 
guised admiration.  "You've  played  the 
game  like  a  thoroughbred  that  you  ar=> 
and  we'll  see  it  through  together. 

Inspired  by  the  girl's  cheerfulness — 
more  by  her  keen  desire  to  still  accompany 
him — Allison  set  forth  in  the  morning 
with  spirit  and  body  renewed.  The  sun 
was  just  showing  in  golden  yellow  splen- 
dor through  the  scraggy  tops  of  the 
spruces  when  the  little  party  left  the  post. 
Quickly  it  rose  and  flooded  the  woods  with 
light  and  under  its  rays  the  frost-laden 
air  grew  lighter.  Allison's  disappointment 
of  the  day  before  was  flung  behind  him. 
After  all,  he  thought,  Graham's  flight  was 
somewhat  of  good  omen — it  showed  fear 
and  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  what  little 
uncertainty  over  the  identification  of  the 
murderer  Allison  had  felt  before  was  now 
dispelled.  Graham  was  his  man,  and  the 
just  accounting  merely  a  matter  of  time. 
The  man  was  not  of  a  brooding  nature 
and  the  bright,  sunshiny  mornings  on  the 
trail  bred  confidences.  Sometimes  a  ques- 
tion from  the  girl  would  lead  him  to  tell 
her  sketches  of  his  life,  his  work,  his 
friends,  and  most  of  all  of  the  great 
world  he  knew  so  well.  Thus  drawn  out 
he  talked  for  hours  at  a  time.  The  girl's 
cheeks  would  flush  with  pleasure  at  his 
word  pictures  and  her  eyes  take  on  an 
added  sparkle.  Long  after  he  ceased 
speaking  she  would  sit  silent  on  the  sled, 
hands  clasped  tightly  neath  the  furs, 
while  vision  followed  vision  of  that  glori- 
ous life  in  the  cities  of  the  south. 

"My,  how  I  would  love  to  see  it  all,"  she 
said  one  day,  when  they  had  halted  to 
build  the  noon  fire.  He  glanced  up  quick- 
ly from  his  work. 

"See  it,  yet,"  he  responded.  "But  not  to 
know  it."  The  thought  of  her  becoming 
other  than  just  the  mere  sweet  creature  of 
the  woods  was  most  intolerable  to  him. 
Then  the  idea  that  he  might  be  the  one  to 
show  all  these  to  this  child-woman  of  the 
wilderness  crept  into  his  mind.  It  would 
be  like  taking  a  child  through  fairyland. 
Before  his  vision  rose  the  scene  of  a  tired, 
sleepy  girl  nestling  in  his  arms,  as  he 
carried  her  to  her  niche  of  boughs.  That 
cold,  cold  night  by  the  fire  was  recalled 
with  startling  vividness ;  the  dream  he  had 
crowded  from  his  mind  by  the  thoughts 
of  the  grim,  stern  duty  ahead  of  him  re- 
turned in  four-fold  measure.  Fully  now 
he  realized  that  it  had  come  to  stay,  that 
no  longer  could  he  disregard  the  love- 
hunger  gnawing  at  his  heart.  He  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  resignation  and,  to  hide 
the  tell-tale  light  in  his  eyes,  rose  hastily 
from  the  fire  and  busied  himself  about 
the  sled. 

They  traveled  fast,  from  long  before 
daylight  until  after  dark  and  each  day  the 
trail  of  the  man  ahead  was  fresher.  They 
were  overtaking  him.  On  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  Peter  stopped  of  a  sudden 
and  examined  the  track.  The  frost  had 
not  yet  hardened  in  the  footprints  of  the 
dogs  nor  covered  the  square  impressions 
of  the  snowshoe  webs. 

"Not  far  ahead,"  said  the  Indian,  ris- 


ing from  his  knees.  "Maybe  two,  three 
hours,"  he  concluded  and  vigorously  slap- 
ped his  mittened  hands  together  to  restore 
the  circulation. 

Allison's  pulses  quickened.  They  were 
nearing  the  end.  In  a  short  while  they 
came  up  to  where  the  others  had  camped. 
There  were  hot  coals  under  the  ashes  of 
the  fire;  the  crumbs  of  a  bannock  were 
soft,  and  the  well-shod  toes  of  the  wolf 
dogs  left  clearly-defined  imprints. 

With  the  discovery  the  pursuers'  ex- 
citement grew.  The  girl,  weary  of  the 
sled,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  run  on 
ahead.  Allison  protested  but  she  laughed 
away  his  fears,  and,  slipping  on  her 
snowshoes,  she  took  the  lead. 

"Cut  off  the  bells,"  he  ordered  the 
Indian.  "The  sound  carries  too  far 
ahead*." 

The  leather  was  hard  and  tough  and  by 
the  time  the  command  was  carried  out  the 
girl,  striding  lightly  on  the  winding  trail 
of  the  outlaw,  was  far  ahead  and  hid  from 
sight  by  the  intervening  tree  trunks. 
When  Allison  looked  up  and  noticed  her 
disappearance  a  shiver,neither  of  chill  nor 
yet  of  fear,  passed  through  him.  So  used 
had  be  become  to  seeing  her  near  him  that 
now  an  oppression  he  could  not  shake  off 
bred  a  feeling  of  disaster.  What  danger 
might  there  not  be  lurking  ahead  with 
that  scoundrel  before  them.  He  should 
never  have  let  her  venture  out  of  his  sight. 
The  thought  urged  new  fire  into  his  blood, 
and,  dragging  his  rifle  from  the  sled,  he 
spurted  past  dogs  and  Indian  and  raced 
headlong  down  the  trail. 

He  was  now  fully  conscious  that  he  had 
erred  in  not  proceeding  with  more  caution 
and  his  senses  were  all  awakened  and 
alert.  The  cracking  of  a  frost-hardened 
tree  startled  him  into  stopping;  the 
snapping  of  a  twig  under  its  weight  of 
ice  sent  strange  thrills  through  him,  and 
left  him  almost  sweating.  The  sounds 
were  repeated  again  and  again  until  he 
became  accustomed  to  them.  Several 
bends  in  the  trail  he  passed  but  caught 
no  sight  of  his  comrade.  A  large  spruce 
loomed  up,  a  quarter  mile  ahead.  "Beyond 
that  I'll  surely  overtake  her,"  he  thought; 
and  he  lengthened  his  stride.  On  and  on 
he  raced  till  he  reached  and  passed  it  by, 
and  still  the  trail  was  empty.  He  stoppeed 
and  examined  the  tracks.  Hers  still 
showed  plainly,  overlapping  the  imprints 
of  the  others.  He  gritted  his  teeth  and 
spurted  ahead  faster  than  before.  But 
not  for  long — strange  markings  on  the 
snow  had  caught  his  eye  and  arrested  his 
steps.  He  did  not  need  the  Indian's  prac- 
tised eye  to  read  the  signs.  The  trampled 
snow  on  either  side  plainly  told  that  here 
a  stop  had  been  made.  Fearing  he  knew 
not  what,  he  went  on  a  few  yards  farther. 
The  webbed  imprints  of  the  two  men's 
shoes  were  there  but  of  the  girl's  he  found 
no  sign.  With  a  gasp  of  dismay  Allison 
realized  the  situation.  She  must  have 
come  suddenly  upon  them  where  they 
halted,  been  taken  by  surprise  and — be- 
yond that  he  did  not  know,  did  not  dare 
to  think.  She  was  gone — in  the  power  of 
that  man. 

The  appalling  discovery  chilled  him  to 

the  heart.    He   stood   staring  mutely  at 

the  tracks  before  him.   A  moan  of  despair 

broke  from  his  quivering  lips.    "God!"  he 

Continued  on  Page  54. 


A  Woman's  Way  With  Hens:  EthyiMum-oe 

A  Farmer  s  Wife  at  Ayltner,  Ontario,  Makes  $700  From 
One  Hundred  Barred  Rocks. 


The   original    house 


with    the  end   additii 
of  $5  each. 


ns    built   at   a   cost 


The  problem  of  an 
independent  income 
for  the  woman  on 
the  farm  is  alwa-ys 
of  interest.  In  this 
story  we  have  a 
woman's  chicken  en- 
terprise which,  with 
practically  no  initial 
outlay,  brought  in 
a  salary  large 
enough  to  interest 
anyone.  The  prac- 
tical economy  ami 
originality  of  her 
m  1  thods  are  full  of 
helpful   suggestions. 


The  new   house  is   up-to-date   in   every   detail. 


THIS  is  not  the  story  of  a  specialized 
poultry  plant.  Mrs.  Rogers  just 
takes  care  of  chickens  as  a  sideline 
of  her  own  on  a  farm  where  dairying  and 
fruit-growing  are  the  main  industries.  I 
have  an  idea  of  my  own  that  something 
about  a  newly-hatched  chicken's  need  of 
mothering  appealed  to  her,  but  she  says 
it  was  the  economic  possibilities  that 
prompted  her  to  open  a  poultry  plant.  At 
the  same  time  she  intimated  that  no  wo- 
man should  ever  undertake  to  keep  poul- 
try just  because  some  one  else  had  made 
money  out  of  it,  or  if  she  feels  that  it  is  a 
hardship  to  do  it.  Apart  from  her  own 
fondness  for  chickens  she  liked  to  do  some- 
thing along  with  her  housework  that 
wouldn't  have  to  be  done  over  again  the 
next  day.  There's  an  important  psycho- 
logical element  in  that.  And  in  the  entire 
undertaking,  she  has  shown  what  a  wo- 
man can  do  without  any  elaborate  equip- 
ment. 

When  she  began,  there  was  one  small, 
ordinary,  red-painted  hen-house  on  the 
place,  and  she  used  that  the  first  year. 
She  had  never  kept  chickens  before  as  a 
financial  proposition,  "Although,"  she 
said,  "we  lived  on  a  fruit  farm  but  some- 
how it  never  occurred  to 
us  to  wire  in  the  peach 
orchard  for  a  poultry 
run.  It  would  have  meant 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  the 
orchard,  as  well  as  the  re- 
turns from  the  hens." 

The  enterprise  was 
started  three  years  ago 
with  forty  pure-bred 
Barred  Rock  hens,  and 
the  first  year  one  hundred 
chickens  were  hatched. 
Two  of  the  sittings  of 
eggs  had  been  secured 
from  the  O.A.C.  bred-to- 
lay  strain  of  Barred 
Rocks,  and  the  cockerels 
from  these  headed  the 
flock  for  the  next  two  sea- 
sons. Only  two-year-old 
hens  were  used  for  breed- 
ing. The  next  year,  new 
blood  was  imported  from 
Maine,  but  they  are  go- 
ing back  to  the  O.A.C. 
strain  entirely  this  year. 
No  hen  over  two  years 
old  is  kept  on  the  place. 


The  pullets  of  this  year  become  the  breed- 
ing hens  of  next  year,  and  when  the  sea- 
son is  over,  the  breeding  hens  are  sold  as 
soon  as  market  conditions  are  favorable. 

When  the  flock  had  been  increased  by 
one-hundred,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
more  housing  accommodation  so  another 
small  house  was  attached  to  the  original 
building.  The  second  year,  three  hundred 
chickens  were  raised  and  the  housing  room 
was  increased  by  widening  each  of  these 
houses  so  as  to  double  the  space  without 
the  expense  of  a  new  building.  Last  year, 
however,  the  number  of  the  flock  was  in- 
creased to  seven  hundred.  Then  came  a 
new  house,  fourteen  by  fifty  feet,  right 
up-to-date  in  every  detail. 

The  housing  and  feeding  and  entire 
handling  of  the  flock  is  planned  to  produce 
an  abundance  of  eggs  for  a  first-class  pri- 
vate trade,  which  means  eggs  in  the  win- 
ter, and  quality  eggs  the  year  round. 
Fresh  air  and  sunlight  and  motives  for 
exercise  are  first  considerations  in  the 
housing.  Each  building  has  an  open  front 
facing  the  south.  These  are  fitted  with 
windows,  but  are  usually  left  open  all 
winter.  The  perches  are  all  on  the  one 
level,   the   nests  are   protected  from   the 


The    Rogers    home   has   every   essential   modern    provision   for   convenience   and 
comfort,   and   the  grounds   rival  many   a  city   park. 


light,  and  the  hoppers  are  raised  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  floor,  which 
scheme,  together  with  forking  the  whole 
grain  into  the  litter  and  suspending 
mangels  about  two  feet  from  the  floor, 
gives  the  hens  considerable  exercise.  The 
dust  bath,  movable  dropping  boards,  and 
the  free  use  of  whitewash,  prcve  valuable 
aids  in  keeping  the  quarters  clean  the  year 
round. 

A  supply  of  rolled  oats,  grit,  crushed 
oyster  shells  and  charcoal  are  kept  in 
hoppers  before  the  hens  all  the  time.  In 
the  morning  whole  oats  and  barley  are 
forked  into  the  litter.  At  noon,  mangles 
are  suspended  from  the  rafters  and  clover 
is  scattered  about;  and  at  four  o'clock, 
wheat  is  forked  into  the  litter,  although 
this  year,  corn  has  been  substituted  for 
wheat  a  good  deal.  Sour  milk  and  fresh 
water  are  given  freely.  It  is  realized  that 
the  kind  of  feed  has  its  effect  on  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  number  of  eggs 
produced,  and  that  quality  is  more  im- 
portant of  the  two.  Only  eggs  that  have 
not  been  fertilized  are  shipped  to  the  city, 
and  having  nothing  but  pure-bred  fowls, 
the  eggs  are  uniform  in  appearance,  a 
good  size  and  brown-shelled.  With  these 
conditions  it  has  not  been 
difficult  to  work  up  a  good 
private  trade,  and  almost 
the  entire  product  is  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way,  eggs 
being  shipped  regularly 
to  customers  as  far  away 
as  Montreal. 

As  a  rule  the  eggs  are 
shipped  twice  a  week  and 
are  sent  in  crates  of  fami- 
ly size.  In  most  cases  two 
or  three  families  take  a 
crate  of  twelve  dozen 
eggs  once  a  week.  By 
shipping  one  crate  to  a 
city  address  and  having 
the  distribution  made 
from  there,  expense  and 
trouble  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  costs  about 
four  cents  a  dozen  to 
work  out  this  plan.  The 
purchaser  pays  the  ex- 
press charges  both  ways, 
while  the  seller  provides 
the  crates  and  delivers 
the  eggs  to  the  shipping 
station. 
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


The 


coops  for  the  little  chickens  are  made  of  dry  goods  boxes,  with  paroid 
glass  for  light  and  wire  netting  across  the  ventilator.     They  cost  1 


_  roofs. 
They  cost  15c  each 


a  pane 


Not  until  last  year,  when  the  flock  was 
increased  to  seven  hundred,  were  the  hens 
relieved  of  the  hatching  responsibility. 
Then  an  incubator  was  installed  with  ex- 
cellent results,  only  as  everyone  knows,  it 
would  never  be  mistaken  for  a  mother. 
The  hens  do  all  the  brooding.  They  are 
put  in  separate  coops,  each  with  her  num- 
ber of  chickens  to  billet,  and  here  again 
we  see  the  originality  and  very  practical 
economy  of  Mrs.  Rogers'  methods.  The 
coops  cost  about  fifteen  cents  each.  They 
are  made  of  dry-goods  boxes  cut  in  two, 
with  a  pane  of  glass  and  an  opening  across 
the  front  covered  with  wire  netting,  so 
they  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Paroid  roofing  is  tacked  over  the  tops  to 
make  them  waterproof,  and  the  coops  are 
set  on  movable  boards ;  the  ground  is  often 
too  damp  for  young  chickens  and  station- 


ary bottoms  in  the  coops  cannot  be  kept 
clean. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  the  chicks  are 
fed  almost  entirely  on  hard-cooked  eggs 
and  bread  crumbs.  This  year  Mrs. 
Rogers  has  been  trying  the  experiment  of 
feeding  boiled  oats  to  chickens  a  few 
weeks  old,  a  practice  which  is  highly 
lecommended  by  some  authorities  and 
which  seems  to  be  working  admirably 
here.  As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  the 
cockerels  and  pullets  are  separated.  The 
cockerels  are  put  into  crates  and  fattened. 
They  are  given  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
shorts  and  wheat  bran  with  water  and 
milk.  They  are  fed  all  they  will  eat  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  in  about  four  weeks 
they  are  ready  for  the  market.  The  pullets 
are  taken  to  the  corn  field,  put  in  a  colony 


house  and  allowed  to  run,  a  method  of 
maturing  which  Mrs.  Rogers  considers 
very  important. 

Besides  the  table  eggs  and  fowl  sold, 
eggs  are  also  sold  for  hatching.  The 
cockerels  are  put  into  the  breeding  pen 
about  the  first  of  April,  and  the  eggs 
saved  for  hatching  after  fifteen  days.  In 
shipping  eggs  for  setting,  the  buyer  is 
notified  not  to  put  them  under  a  hen  until 
they  have  rested  twenty-four  hours  after 
traveling.  There  seems  to  be  a  lot  to  know 
about  chickens. 

Not  the  least  interesting  features  of  the 
enterprise  are  the  financial  results.  Mrs. 
Rogers  keeps  a  detailed  system  of  books 
and  the  figures  show  the  following  re- 
turns from  April  1st,  1913,  to  March 
31st,  1914: 

Eggs  laid,  17,267. 

Eggs    shipped   to   Toronto,    12.3&4. 

Eggs   sold  for   settings   and   consumed,   1,888 

Amount  received  for  eggs,  fowl  and 
chicks   $475 

Value  of  eggs  sold  for  settings  and  con- 
sumed           10$ 

Increase  of  flock  of  pullets  at  $1  each...       100 

Cockerels  raised  and  sold  or  kept  for 
breeding    17 

Total    $700 

The  cost  of  feeding  and  keeping  has  not 
been  computed.  Mrs.  Rogers  considers 
that  she  clears  an  amount  equal  to  about 
half  the  total  returns.  Another  authority 
computing  the  cost  of  keeping  at  two 
dollars  a  hen,  reckons  a  clear  gain  of  $500 
from  the  one  hundred  hens.  Most  of  the 
feed  was  raised  on  the  farm  and  it  cost 
$5  to  make  an  addition  to  the  poultry 
house.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  as  the  number  of  a  flock  is  in- 
creased, the  returns  do  not  increase  in 
direct  proportion.  A  very  large  flock  does 
not  do  as  well  per  individual  as  a  smaller 
flock.  Last  year  from  the  seven  hundred 
hens  the  returns  were  $1,000. 


Winners  of  the  first  place  in  the  first  International  Egg-Laying  Contest  ever  held  in  Canada,  as  well  as  the  Silver  Trophv  for 
the  largest  number  of  winter  eggs.  This  same  strain  won  ma  ny  of  the  big  egg-laviug  contests  in  Australia  New  Zealand  and 
Africa  before  being  brought  to  this  country.  This  is  the  only  pen  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  Note  their  spleudid  tvpe  and  size. 
The  hen  on  the  left  is  clucking  over  laying  an  egg  while  her  picture  was  taken.  Pullets  from  these  hens  are  now  in  eighth 
place  against  the  world  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  and  may  laud  the  big  prize  for  Canada  as  there  are  seven  months 
yet  to  go.     They  are  owned  by  Fletcher  Bradley,  of  Ottawa. 


The  Curse  of  Headaches — Why? 

Some  Are  Difficult  to  Cure,  But  Many  Others  Must  Be  Chargeable  to  Our 

Own  Barbarisms. 

By  DR.  ANNIE  A.  BACKUS 


ONE  very  good  idea  to  get  into  our 
craniums  is,  that  our  physical  suf- 
ferings come  usually  through  ig- 
noring the  laws  of  health,  and  headache  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule. 

If  you  look  thoughtfully  and  carefully 
at  any  fashionably  dressed  woman  or 
young  girl,  you  will  see  six  or  seven  good 
reasons  why  that  woman  or  young  girl 
should  suffer  from  headache — and  many 
other  aches  and  pains.  Doctor  Kelly  may 
well  exclaim,  "A  woman's  clothes  are  the 
despair  of  the  hygienist."  The  devices  of 
fashion-makers  for  the  destruction  of 
health  are  many  and  mysterious,  and  the 
devotees  of  these  devices  pay  later,  in 
physical  pain  for  their  ardor.  This  body 
in  which  we  live  (and  should  care  for  with 
respect  and  reverence  because  it  is  the 
temple  of  mind  and  spirit)  resents  being 
shoved  in  here  and  pushed  out  there, 
squeezed  and  twisted  as  the  fancy  of  man 
suggests,  until  finally  the  tortured  nerves 
scream  out  in  headache,  neuralgia,  back- 
ache, painful  feet,  goitre,  spinal  curva- 
ture, and  nervous  breakdown. 

The  reason  women  suffer  more  fre- 
quently from  headache  than  men  is  from 
no  inherent  weakness,  but  arises  from  too 
little  outdoor  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  improper  dress, 
and  foolish  feeding.  Of 
course  if  we  were  to 
stand  near  a  down-town 
soda  fountain  in  the 
morning  and  would  hear 
the  calls  for  bromo-selt- 
zer,  caffeine  and  other 
nerve  bracers  you  might 
question  the  assertion 
that  men  suffer  less  than 
women  from  headache , 
but  nevertheless  the  fact 
remains  that  headache  is 
essentially  a  woman's 
trouble. 

MIGRAINE  DIFFICULT  TO 
CURE. 

There  is  a  certain  forir 
of  headache  known  as 
migraine  or  sick-head- 
ache which  is  difficult  to 
cure.  It  is  often  inheri- 
ted, and  we  find  that  the 
sons  of  mothers  who  have 
been  subject  to  migraine 
are  frequently  martyrs 
to  the  same,  and  for  a 
day  or  two  in  every  month 
are  more  or  less  incapaci- 
tated for  their  work.  This 
form  of  headache  grows 
less  frequent  towards 
middle  life,  and  we  see 
very  few  who  suffer  late 
in  life.    But  laying  aside 


To  get  an  insight  into  the  whys  of  ill-health 
is  the  first  step  towards  prevention.  In  her 
series  of  health  articles,  Dr.  Backus  gives  us 
the  scientific  facts  underlying  every-day 
hygiene,  in  a  practical,  entertaining  style  that 
has  not  yet  been  touched  by  any  Canadian 
writer.  The  complete  series  should  be  kept  for 
reference.  Our  columns  are  open  for  inquiries 
on  health  problems  fr'jtn  our  readers.  Dr. 
Hackus'  first  object  is  helpfulness,  and  she 
spares  no  effort  to  gire  definite,  personal  ad- 
rice  free. 


this  form  of  headache,  which  is  the  bete- 
noir  of  physicians,  and  those  headaches 
which  usher  in  and  accompany  acute 
disease,  headache  is  a  thing  we  have  to 
charge  to  our  own  follies  and  indiscre- 
tions. 

THE  DIRTY   HABIT   OF   CLOSED  ROOMS. 

The  morning  headache  which  comes 
from  sleeping  in  a  close,  unaired  bedroom, 
and  which  can  be  speedily  cured  by  open- 
ing the  window,  and  exercising  in  such 
ways  as  will  enable  the  lungs  to  dispose 
of  the  impure  air  with  which  they  are 
clogged,  and  refilling  them  with  pure  air, 
is  perhaps  the  most  common  headache.   It 
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is  most  astonishing  how  young  girls  who 
are  particular  regarding  the  cleanliness 
of  their  clothing  and  their  persons,  will 
allow  themselves  to  breathe  and  re-breathe 
air  that  is  fairly  reeking  with  substances 
far  more  unclean  than  any  which  can  es- 
cape through  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  there 
is  no  dirtier  habit  in  the  world  than  that 
of  sleeping  in  an  unventilated  bedroom, 
nor  one  more  conducive  to  headache  and 
disease. 

Watch  out  for  the  girl  who  cannot  bear 
a  draft  of  fresh  air  in  her  bedroom  at 
night;  she  is  preparing  herself  for  a  help- 
less and  inefficient  womanhood,  one  of  the 
neurotic  type  all  too  common,  a  parasite 
who  will  cling  to  some  unfortunate  man, 
and  in  turn  prevent  him  from  reaching 
that  standard  of  competency  which  he 
might  have  attained  were  it  not  for  the 
sapping  of  his  strength  and  energy 
through  the  medium  of  his  neurotic  wife. 
To  attain  normal  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  growth  there  must  be  at  all  times 
an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air.  Pure 
air  makes  toward  pure  thoughts,  and  pure 
thoughts  tend  to  health.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  suffer 
from  preventable  disease.  Just  as  now 
there  are  certain  skin  and 
constitutional  troubles 
caused  by  uncleanness 
which  even  doctors  can 
only  get  their  patients  to 
acknowledge  when  the 
symptoms  can  no  longer 
be  hid,  so  in  the  future, 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
health  will  be  so  unpar- 
donable that  there  will  no 
longer  be  sympathy  with 
those  suffering  from 
avoidable  sickness.  The 
day  is  fast  approaching 
when  morning  headache 
will  be  looked  upon  with 
derision,  and  deservedly 
so. 

WOMEN  ARE  POOR  FEEDERS. 

The  headache  which 
comes  from  improper 
nourishment  follows  na- 
turally the  morning  head- 
ache caused  by  foul  air. 
Women  are  poor  "feed- 
ers." A  cup  of  tea  and  a 
bit  of  toast  and  some 
ready-made  breakfast 
food  has  not  the  nourish- 
ment necessary  to  equip 
one  for  a  fair  day's  work; 
it  would  require  about 
ten  cubic  feet  of  patent 
ready-made  breakfast 
food  to  generate  enough 
energy    to    wash    the 
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breakfast  dishes.  Women  are  too  prone  to 
overdraw  from  their  reserve  vital  forces, 
and  rather  than  storing  up  energy,  they 
keep  their  accounts  at  the  Bank  of  Health 
always  over-drawn.  Lack  of  proper  food 
is  therefore  one  of  the  frequent  causes  of 
headache.  To  learn  the  art  of  proper  feed- 
ing is  to  go  a  long  way  towards  efficiency, 
and  that  means  success  in  this  world  (and 
perhaps  in  the  world  to  come)  who  knows? 
The  individual  littered  up  with  head- 
ache, indigestion,  palpitation  of  the  heart 
and  half  a  dozen  other  ailments  brought 
about  by  improper  foods  is  not  sitting  in 
the  front  row  of  attainment.  Learn  to 
feed  the  body  so  that  it  is  always  fit  for 
any  demands  made  upon  it,  study  the 
science  of  foods  and  the  art  of  consuming 
them  and  you  will  cut  out  one  cause  of  a 
particularly  annoying  form  of  headache. 

NATURE  ABHORS  A  VACUUM. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  headache 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  "nature  abhors  a  vacuum" — It 
sails  frequently  into  the  doctor's  office 
with  a  silver  or  gold  purse  hanging  from 
its  wrist;  it  tip- toes  along  on  high-heeled 
boots  or  shoes,  ear-rings  dangling  from  its 
ears — and  tells  of  its  dreadful  headache. 
It  cannot  very  well  sit  down  on  account  of 
its  straight-jacket  corset,  but  perches 
gingerly  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  while  the 
doctor  writes  the  recipe,  then  it  trips 
away  with  the  prescription  which  it  never 
gets  filled  and  always  forgets  to  pay  for. 
Later  it  may  be  captured  by  an  automo- 
bile dude — Ho  Presto! — headache  gone, 
and  two  hearts  that  beat  as  one  are  off 
to  their  paradise  of  folly. 

Constipation  is  one  of  the  frequent 
causes  of  headache,  and  constipation  is 
always  produced  by  improper  "feeding" 
and  drinking,  and  lack  of  exercise.  A  wo- 
man will  tell  her  doctor  that  she  takes  lots 
of  exercise,  works  in  her  house,  walks, 
runs  a  sewing-machine,  in  fact  takes  too 
much  exercise,  then  upon  investigation 
the  doctor  discovers  that  all  this  exercise 
goes  on  while  the  doer  is  encased  in  the 
straight-jacket  corset.  Nature  in  her 
scheme  for  human  welfare  has  arranged 
the  body  so  that  the  normal  action  of  one 
part  assists  in  the  normal  action  of  all 
parts,  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
assists  in  the  stimulation  of  the  secretions 
and  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels.  The 
activity  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  and 
back  increase  the  activity  of  the  liver 
glands  throwing  out  into  the  intestine 
more  bile,  a  substance  in  itself  laxative  in 
action.  A  body  incased  in  a  stiff  jacket 
cannot  properly  use  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles nor  those  of  the  thorax,  and  back,  and 
this  is  a  constant  cause  of  constipation 
among  women. 

Another  cause  for  constipation  is  too 
concentrated  food — that  is — not  enough  of 
coarse  bread,  vegetables  and  fruit;  a  good 
swift  purge  will  remedy  for  the  time  being 
these  headaches,  but  only  free  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body  and  proper  food 
will  cure  them. 

HEADACHE     THE     RESULT     OF     UNSANITARY 
DRESS. 

Impeded  circulation  is  another  cause  of 
unnecessary  headache,  the  high-heeled 
boot  or  shoe  with  the  entire  weight  of  the 
body  shoving  the  poor  foot  into  the  in- 


sanitary leather  case,  causes  as  great  an 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  as  would  any 
other  form  of  constriction.  The  silken 
stockings  over  the  exposed  ankles  allow 
the  direct  application  of  cold  winds  to  the 
skin,  chilling  the  parts  all  too  suddenly, 
the  tip-tilted  position  of  the  body,  poising 
on  its  uncertain  base  of  high  heels  is  out 
of  its  normal  position,  the  bare  throat 
clothed  only  with  a  small  chain  and  pen- 
dant is  also  subject  to  the  chilly  winds, 
and  from  the  gauze-covered  ankles,  and 
the  unclothed  neck  the  blood  is  hastened 
back  under  the  stiff  cover  of  corset  and 
waist.  Look  at  the  bare  throats  so  preva- 
lent at  this  time  and  in  many  cases  you 
will  see  approaching  goitre.  This  bare 
neck  fashion  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  trouble  to-day,  the  pre- 
lude often  to  a  most  serious  condition. 

The  nervous  headache,  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  we  find  it  with  the  nervous 
temperament,  can  be  traced  to  a  combina- 
tion of  causes,  and  the  cure  is  out-of-door 
exercise,  non-stimulating  food,  plenty  of 
sleep  in  well-ventilated  bedrooms.  (Sleep 
will  follow  the  out-of-door  activity) .  Over- 
work and  over-worry  (two  foolish  habits) 
cause  headache  and  often  accompany  the 
nervous  temperament. 

"Self   reverence   self-knowledge, 

self-control, 
These   three   alone   lead   life   to 

sovereign    power." 

Human  beings  study  everything  but 
their    own    mental    and    physical    needs. 


True,  they  are  always  studying  their 
wants,  but  human  wants  are  so  far  re- 
moved from  human  needs  that  they  are 
not  in  the  same  class.  We  need  to  get  a 
different  outlook,  we  need  to  learn  the 
things  worth  while,  "a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  .  body"  is  an  attainment  worth 
while,  and  until  that  is  acquired  nothing 
else  is  worth  while. 

A  sound  body  cannot  be  developed  with- 
out following  certain  laws,  true  we  may 
follow  those  laws  unconsciously,  and 
happy  the  child  or  individual  who  is  so 
doing,  but  the  majority  are  not  following 
these  laws  even  afar  off.  They  are  court- 
ing disease  and  discomfort  by  breaking 
and  ignoring  them.  To  be  content  with 
human  needs,  to  learn  to  use  these  needs 
towards  the  perfect  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  development  is  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  gymnasium  of  life  from  which 
graduate  the  great  ones  of  the  world. 

Remember  most  of  our  aches  and  un- 
necessary aches  but  none  more  so  than 
headache — almost  every  pain  a  woman  en- 
joys (and  many  do  seem  to  enjoy  their 
pains)  is  brought  about  by  the  breaking 
or  ignoring  of  some  law  of  health,  and 
the  sins  of  omission  are  punished  just  as 
severely  as  the  sins  of  commission.  The 
laws  of  health  are  established  on  the  foun- 
dation of  common  sense. 

Look  again  at  the  illustration  and  you 
will  see  at  least  six  good  reasons  why 
many  women  and  girls  suffer  from  head- 
ache, and  every  one  of  those  reasons  is  a 
stupid  device  to  deform  and  deface  that 
most  perfect  creation    the  human   body. 


Sanitary  Well-Top 

Concrete  Platforms  Can  be  Easily  Made  by  the  Farmer  Himself 


THERE  are  several  methods  of 
building  a  concrete  well  platform. 
The  choice  is  dependent  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pump  barrel  and  stock 
are  joined  together.  In  the  illustration  is 
shown  a  platform  5  inches  thick  and  5  feet 
square,  which  contains  a  manhole  fitted 
with  a  concrete  lid.  The  pump  stock 
passes  through  the  platform  by  means  of 
a  circular  hole  at  the  side  and  a  part  of 
the  manhole  opening.  By  this  means  the 
pump  stock  and  barrel  can  be  joined  to- 
gether and  slipped  into  position  by  a 
person  working  through  the  manhole. 
Afterwards  the  concrete  manhole  lid  is 
set  in  place.  Moreover  this  lid  is  heavy 
enough  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  a 
child. 

In  preparing  the  well  for  a  concrete 
platform,  see  that  4  or  5  feet  of  the  curb- 
ing near  the  top  of  the  well  is  of  solid 
concrete  (proportioned  1:2:4),  or  of 
blocks  or  bricks  laid  up  with  cement 
mortar  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  part 
cement  to  1%  parts  sand.  Carry  the  curb- 
ing 6  or  8  inches  above  natural  ground 
level  and  grade  the  turf  to  this  height  so 
that  surface  water  will  flow  away  from 
the  well.  Prepare  to  mold  the  cover  on  a 
wooden  platform  of  two-inch  boards  laid 
over  the  well  or  placed  on  a  level  spot  of 
ground.  For  most  wells,  a  platform  5  feet 
square  by   4  inches  thick   is   sufficiently 


strong.  To  provide  for  a  manhole  open- 
ing, build  a  bottomless  box,  of  1  by  6-inch 
boards,  5  inches  deep,  2  feet  square  at  the 
top  and  18  inches  square  at  the  bottom — 
outside  measurements. 

Proportion  the  concrete  1  bag  of  Port- 
land cement  to  2  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  4 
cubic  feet  of  crushed  rock,  or  1  bag  of 
cement  to  4  cubic  feet  of  pit  gravel.  Have 
the  concrete  just  wet  enough  to  flush  a 
little  cement  mortar  when  tamped  into 
place.  Over  the  entire  wooden  platform, 
except  within  the  manhole  frame,  spread 
1  inch  of  concrete.  For  reinforcing,  im- 
mediately place  on  this  concrete  5-foot 
length  of  %-inch  iron  rods  running  in 
both  directions  (cris-cross )  and  spaced 
9  inches  apart.  Bend  the  ends  to  a  hook- 
shape.  Strengthen  the  platform  around 
the  manhole  opening  by  placing  an  addi- 
tional rod  on  each  side.  Bring  the  cover  to 
its  full  thickness  at  once  by  tamping  in  the 
remaining  four  inches  of  concrete.  There 
will  be  needed  three  bags  of  cement,  one- 
fifth  cubic  yard  of  sand,  two-fifths  cubic 
yard  of  rock  and  six  pieces  of  ^s-inch  by 
10-foot  rods  weighing  23  pounds. 

After  the  well  platform  is  two  week? 
old,  carefully  remove  the  wooden  boards 
on  which  it  is  built  and  set  or  lower  it  into 
place.  Give  the  platform  a  slope  of  one- 
half  inch  in  the  desired  direction  by  plac- 
ing a  layer  of  cement-sand  mortar  between 
the  well  curbing  and  the  platform. 


Marketing  the  Community's  Milk 

Plans  for  the  Organization  and  Construction    of  Cheese    Factories  in  Farm 

Neighborhoods. 


UNDER  present  labor  con- 
ditions, few  farms  with 
a  dairy  herd  of  any  size 
can  afford  to  handle  the  butter- 
making  problem  at  home.  The 
factory  has  many  advantages. 
The  cost  of  manufacture  is  less 
and  the  losses  from  waste  are 
reduced,  for  one  churn  or  one 
cheese  vat  is  substituted  for 
fifty  or  more  separate  equip- 
ments which  would  be  needed 
for  farm  butter-making  and 
cheese-making.  A  more  uni- 
form product  is  obtained,  and 
marketed  with  greater  econo- 
my. P'urther,  the  farmer  can 
keep  more  cows  and  give  them 
better  attention  because  he  has 
more  time  to  devote  to  them 
than  when  he  attempts  to 
manufacture  butter  and  cheese 
and  sell  these  products  himself. 

Then  comes  the  question: 
"Which  is  better  for  the  farm- 
ers, a  creamery  or  a  cheese 
factory?"  "How  do  the  receipts 
from  these  factories  compare  with  selling 
whole  milk  to  city  buyers?"  Without  dis- 
cussing these  questions  in  great  detail,  a 
few  suggestions  may  be  helpful  in  de- 
termining to  which  one  of  these  three 
markets  a  farmer  may  profitably  send  his 
milk. 

First,  if  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk, 
testing  4  per  cent,  fat,  are  sold  at  3  cents 
per  quart  to  a  city  buyer,  the  farmer  will 
receive  approximately  $1.50  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk. 

Second,  if  this  100  pounds  of  milk  is 
taken  to  a  creamery  and  the  overrun  is 
16  per  cent.,  then  4.64  pounds  of  butter 
will  be  made,  which  if  sold  at  30  cents  a 
pound  will  bring  $1.39.  The  80  pounds  of 
skimmed  milk  will  be  worth  at  least  25 
cents  per  hundred,  or  20  cents  for  the  80 
pounds  and  the  15  pounds  of  buttermilk  at 
the  same  price  is  worth  4  cents,  making 
a  total  of  $1.63.  Deducting  the  cost  of 
making  the  butter,  which  at  3  cents  a 
pound  amounts  to  14  cents,  the  farmer 
still  has  left  $1.49  for  the  100  pounds  of 
4  per  cent,  milk  marketed  at 
the  creamery. 

Third,  if  100  pounds  of  4 
per  cent,  milk  is  taken  to  the 
cheese  factory  when  cheese  is 
selling  for  15  cents  per  pound, 
the  10  pounds  of  cheese  made 
from  it  will  sell  for  $1.50.  The 
90  pounds  of  whey  having 
one-half  the  value  of  skim 
milk  will  be  worth  12  cents, 
which,  added  to  $1.50,  gives 
$1,62.  The  cost  of  making  at 
1%  cents  a  pound  is  15  cents, 
which  leaves  $1.47  net  for  the 
farmer. 

These  figures  show  a  meth- 
od of  calculating  the  receipts 
for  milk  from  three  different 
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A  Creamery  Plan,  a  rectangular  building  with  milk 
cream  receiving  room  on  one  side  and  Doiler  room  at 
end,  all  under  one  roof. 


This  article  is  a  review  of  a  very  interesting 
bulletin  issued  by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
It  has  considerable  information  that  will  be  of 
service  to  Canadian  communities  where  dairy- 
ing is  and  will  be  a  big  factor  in  the  farm  rev- 
enues.  This  form  of  farming  is  one  of  the  sur- 
est means  of  gaining  a  start  and  in  furnishing 
money  for  farm  improvement,  besides  contrib- 
uting to  the  world's  needs  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Cheese  factories  and  creameries 
mint  have  better  plans  suited  to  their  particu- 
lar localities,  but  these  seem  to  combine  in  a 
most  economical  iriiy,  all  the  requirements. — 
Editor. 
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buyers  and,  although  in  this  particular 
calculation  the  final  figures  happen 
to  be  about  the  same,  the  amount  re- 
ceived per  100  pounds  of  milk  will  vary 
with  the  market  prices  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  milk.  The  illustration  given  shows 
the  products  and  the  by-products  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
endeavoring  to  determine  the  best  market 
for  milk.  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  make 
a  comparison  of  the  probable  receipts  for 
milk  or  cream  made  into  butter  or  cheese, 


cheese  factory  plan,   designed  for  making  and  curing  the 
cheese  from  about  6,000  pounds  of  milk. 


the  market  prices  of  these  prod- 
ucts at  any  given  time  can  be 
substituted  for  the  figures  here 
given. 

ORGANIZATION    MUST   FIT   THE 
COMMUNITY. 

In  establishing  a  creamery 
or  cheese-factory,  anyone  of  the 
three  common  organizations 
may  be  adopted  —  the  pro- 
prietary factory,  the  joint  stock 
company,  the  co-operative  asso- 
ciation. The  fitness  of  any  of 
these  three  forms  of  organi- 
zation to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  given  locality  will  depend 
largely  on  the  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  the  enter- 
prise. In  some  places  the 
co-operative  spirit  is  not  well 
developed  and  farmers  may 
prefer  to  have  some  one  man 
own  and  operate  the  factory 
rather  than  to  try  to  run  it 
themselves.  It  may  also  hap- 
pen that  a  merchant  or  some 
individual,  appreciating  the  value  of 
dairying,  will  have  faith  enough  in  the 
project  to  build  and  operate  a  creamery 
or  cheese  factory  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  the  farmers  to  invest  their 
money  in  a  co-operative  factory.  In  that 
case,  the  proprietary  factory  is  most 
appropriate. 

There  are,  however,  localities  where  the 
advantage  of  a  co-operative  enterprise  in 
creating  a  community  interest  in  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  farmers  is  well  under- 
stood, and  in  such  places  the  co-operative 
factory  is  most  suitable. 

SUITABLE  TYPE  OF  BUILDING. 

Dairying  is  so  well  established  in  some 
sections  that  permanent  brick  or  concrete 
buildings  are  most  appropriate,  not  only 
on  account  of  greater  possibilities  of  mak- 
ing them  fireproof  but  also  because  ma- 
sonry construction  is  more  sanitarv  than 
wood.  Many  of  our  old  wooden  structures 
have  served  their  purpose  of  providing  a 
home  market  for  the  milk  and  cream  of 
pioneer  farmers  of  the  early 
days,  but  in  sections  where 
the  farms  are  now  well 
stocked  with  good  cows,  the 
old  buildings  should  be  re- 
placed with  modern  brick, 
stone,  or  concrete  factories 
that  are  a  credit  to  the  com- 
munity in  appearance,  con- 
venience and  sanitation. 

In  newer  sections,  where 
dairying  is  not  well  estab- 
lished, and  a  factory  is  needed 
to  encourage  the  buying  of 
more  good  cows,  a  wooden 
building  may  be  advisable,  be- 
cause lumber  may  be  cheaper 
than  any  other  building  ma- 
terial   and    a    small    factory 
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\  neither   cheese   factory   plan   designed   to   handle  ahout   20,000   pounds 
churn  the  cream  from  whey  skimming. 


milk   dally   and   to 


costing  about  1,500  will  answer  all  pur- 
poses until  a  more  substantial  building 
can  be  provided. 

LOCATING  THE  FACTORY. 

By  erecting  the  building  on  the  side  of 
the  road  most  protected  from  blowing 
dust  in  the  hot  summer  months,  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the  factory  clean  may  be 
reduced.  A  hillside  or  grove  of  trees  may 
also  help  to  keep  it  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer  than  a  more  exposed 
location.  The  milk  or  cream-  room  is  best 
located  on  the  south  or  warmest  side  of 
the  building,  so  as  to  bring  the  refrigera- 
tor, or  the  cooling  room  on  the  north  side. 

The  distance  of  the  factory  from  a  ship- 
ping point,  and  from  the  sources  of  the 
milk  and  cream  supply,  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. Long  exposure  to  the  weather 
sometimes  causes  serious  defects  in  the 
products.  A  good  water  supply  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  Sometimes  the  factory 
can  be  built  near  a  deep  well  where  water 
can  be  had  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  48 
or  50  degrees.  This  or  the  water  from  a 
bored  or  driven  well  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  ice  needed. 

The  disposal  of  the  waste  products  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  If  a  factory 
site  is  so  located  that  the  drainage  can  be 
connected  with  a  city  or  town  sewerage 
system  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  almost  any 
other  location.  The  next  best  place  is  one 
from  which  the  factory  drainage  may 
empty  into  a  river  or  creek  that  is  so  large 
as  not  to  be  polluted  by  such  waste. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  there  are 
advantages  in  locating  the  factory  where 
none  of  these  natural  channels  of  waste 
disposal  exist.  The  country  may  be  flat, 
and  there  may  be  no  chance  to  connect 
with  a  city  or  town  sewerage  system  or 
with  a  stream  of  water  large  enough  to 
receive  the  waste  without  contamination. 
In  such  a  location  some  prevision  must  be 
made  to  prevent  the  waste  from  becoming 
a  nuisance  in  the  neighborhood  by  stand, 
ing  in  stagnant  pools  on  the  surface  of 
the  land  near  the  factory.  If  a  pit  or  cess- 
pool is  dug  in  the  ground,  and  used  as  a 
reoeptacle  for  this  drainage,  the  soil  will 
soon  become  clogged  with  the  suspended 
matter,  which  will  seal  the  walls  of  the 


pit  and  make  it  water-tight.  A  pit  of  this 
kind  is  never  satisfactory  unless  it  is 
drained  at  the  bottom.  Some  satisfactory 
means  of  disposing  of  the  drainage  from 
a  creamery  or  a  cheese  factory  must  be 
provided,  otherwise  the  building  becomes 
a  nuisance  when  it  ought  to  be  a  blessing 
to  the  community. 

THE  SEPTIC  TANK  AND  FILTER  BED. 

In  order  to  provide  the  conditions  essen- 
tial for  purifying  the  sewage  from  a 
factory  it  is  necessary  first  to  collect  it 
in  a  tank  of  some  sort,  for  the  purpose  of 
decomposing  the  solid  matter  in  suspen- 
sion and  second,  to  burn  up  the  substances 
decomposed  by  exposing  the  liquid  to  as 
much  air  as  possible.  The  process  that  is 
suggested  for  this  purpose  is  a  combina- 
tion of  a  septic  tank  and  a  filter  bed. 
These  are  usually  placed  near  the  factory 
and  the  raw  sewage  comes  directly  from 
the  floor  to  the  factory  into  the  tank  where 
it  is  held  a  number  of  days  and  later  run 
on  to  the  filter  bed  from  which  it  drains 
into  a  natural  watercourse,  sufficiently 
purified  to  be  no  longer  a  nuisance. 

A  convenient  arrangement  of  the  rooms 


and  machinery  is  always  important.  The 
intake  or  milk  and  cream  receiving  room, 
together  with  the  milk-testing  room  and 
the  office,  are  usually  placed  at  the  south 
end  of  the  building,  the  boiler  and  coal- 
room  at  one  side  near  the  south  end,  the 
cream  vats  or  the  cheese  vats  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  the  refrigera- 
tor and  cold-storage  or  curing-rooms  are 
placed   at  the  north   end. 

In  some  of  the  plans  the  intake,  the 
testing-room  and  the  office  are  on  a  plat- 
form about  four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  main  floor.  This  allows  the  milk  or 
cream  to  run  by  gravity  from  the  weigh- 
ing and  sampling  cans  to  the  vats  or 
lipeners.  At  a  gathered-cream  factory, 
the  cans  of  cream  are  unloaded  by  the 
hauler  onto  a  platform  and  taken  through 
a  double-door  to  the  scales.  As  each  can 
is  emptied  it  is  passed  to  the  right,  to  the 
sink  where  it  is  washed  and  steamed.  The 
empty  cans  may  then  be  passed  out  of 
either  door  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
hauler.  An  ample  intake  for  a  gathered- 
cream  creamery  is  very  desirable  where 
there  are  several  haulers  who  may  arrive 
at  the  same  time,  or  where,  in  case  of 
inclement  weather,  both  the  operator  and 
the  hauler  may  be  protected.  A  covered 
driveway  for  the  protection  of  the  teams 
and  men  is  needed  at  any  factory. 

The  test-room  is  conveniently  located 
next  to  the  intake  room.  A  door  between 
the  two  is  not  necessary  but  racks  for  the 
sample  and  test  bottles  should  be  pro- 
vided. If  possible,  the  office  should  be 
near  the  intake  as  this  may  save  the  oper- 
ator many  steps.  There  should  be  a  wall 
between  the  office  and  the  test  rooms  to 
keep  the  latter  dry  when  washing  up  each 
day.  The  intake  may  be  partitioned  from 
the  main  part  of  the  factory  by  using  gal- 
vanized wire  fly  screens.  The  bottom  of 
these  screens  should  be  about  three  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  intake.  In  the  win- 
ter time  they  may  be  replaced  by  storm 
sash  to  aid  in  keeping  the  factory  room 
warm. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  operator 
at  the  factory  to  have  the  boiler  so  located 
that  the  water-column  and  the  water-glass 
are  placed  where  they  can  easily  be  seen 
from  practically  every  part  of  the  work- 
room. A  double  door  in  front  of  the  boiler 


A  creamery  plan — a  small  building  designed  for  a  region  In  which  dairying  is  Just  beginning 

to  develop. 
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will  permit  an  easy  cleaning  of  the  flues, 
while  back  of  the  boiler  there  should  be  a 
30-inch  space  for  cleaning  out  ashes,  etc. 

A  work  bench  is  a  necessity  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Above  it  may  be  built 
a  small  closet  in  which  an  assortment  of 
well-selected  fittings  like  tees  and  elbows 
may  be  kept. 

The  coal  bin  ought  to  be  large  enough  to 
hold  at  least  a  car  of  coal.  Two  small 
doors  about  30  inches  square  will  allow 
easy  filling  of  the  bin.  If  desired  these 
may  be  windows  so  as  to  light  the  bin. 

FIREPROOF  FRAMEWORK  ABOUT  THE  BOILER. 

If  possible  the  chimney  should  be  of 
brick  and  high  enough  to  furnish  a  good 
draft  at  all  times.  Such  a  chimney  will 
necessarily  cost  more  than  the  iron  smoke 
stack  which  is  often  used  with  good  re- 
sults. A  brick  chimney  must  have  a  firm 
foundation  extending  below  the  frost  line. 
For  a  fair-sized  factory  the  chimney  may 
be  about  forty  feet  high  and  the  flue 
twenty  inches  square.  It  should  be  lined 
with  fire  brick  to  the  top.  Between  the 
fire  brick  and  the  outer  brick  an  air- 
space is  usually  built  to  prevent  over- 
heating the  outside  brick.  A  door  at  the 
bottom  will  make  the  cleaning  of  the  chim- 
ney an  easy  matter. 

An  iron  smokestack  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  a  brick  chimney,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  expenses  down  to  a  minimum. 
There  should  be  no  woodwork  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  stack,  above  the  boiler,  and 
none  where  the  stack  goes  through  the 
roof.  Many  creameries  have  disastrous 
fires  of  unknown  origin  that,  no  doubt, 
could  have  been  avoided  if  the  framework 
about  the  boiler  had  been  built  fireproof. 

A  cement  floor  should  have  a  good 
foundation.  A  slope  toward  the  drain  of 
about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
the  foot  is  essential.  A  smooth  finish  with 
all  the  corners  rounded  will  help  to  keep 


the  factory  clean.  The  foundation  should 
be  extra  strong  under  the  engine,  boiler 
compressor  and  large  churns.  It  is  also 
well  to  provide  cement  foundations  for 
the  separator  and  the  testers. 

The  ceiling  should  be  at  least  12  feet 
high  and  built  strong  enough  to  support 
the  roof  without  sagging.  The  line  shaft 
which  is  usually  fastened  to  the  ceiling 
will  cause  more  or  less  vibration.  This 
makes  necessary  special  precaution  to 
provide  a  firm  foundation  for  the  hangers. 
One  or  two  ventilating  shafts  passing 
through  the  roof  are  necessary  to  provide 


will  drain  into  the  sewer.  An  objection  to 
this  method  of  heating  is  that  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  hot  pipes  will 
tend  to  crack  the  cement  floor.  However, 
this  can  be  avoided  by  having  the  tees  and 
the  elbows  of  ample  size  so  that  the  pipes 
will  easily  slip  backward  and  forward  in 
the  fittings,  which  should  be  made  of  gal- 
vanized iron.  It  is  also  possible  to  heat 
the  creamery  by  passing  the  exhaust 
steam  of  the  engine  or  live  steam  from  the 
boiler  through  pipes  or  radiators  along 
the  wall  underneath  the  windows.  What- 
ever system  is  adopted  it  is  well  to  pro- 
vide carefully  for  extremely  cold  weather. 
As  a  factor  in  promoting  cleanliness, 
light  cannot  be  overestimated.  It.  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  supply  windows  wherever  pos- 
sible. A  well-built  skylight,  which  at  times 
could  also  be  used  as  a  ventilator,  would 
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Outline  of  a  drain  system  from  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory  showing  septic 
tank,    filter   and   outlet   into   a    stream. 


a  circulation  of  air  to  carry  off  steam  and 
to  give  a  means  of  controlling  the  supply 
of  fresh  air  in  all  rooms.  The  air  shafts 
may  be  provided  with  registers  near  the 
floor  and  near  the  ceiling.  These,  to- 
gether with  well-made  windows  that  can 
be  opened  and  closed  easily,  make  it  pos- 
sible to  regulate  the  supply  of  fresh  air 
both  in  winter  and  in  summer. 

EXHAUST    STEAM    USED    FOR    HEATING. 

Some  factories  are  now  being  con- 
structed so  that  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  engine  may  (if  desired)  be  passed  into 
two-inch  pipes  laid  in  the  floor.  These 
pipes  are  usually  placed  about  two  feet 
apart  and  so  laid  that  the  condensed  steam 


be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  factory,  and 
in  the  plans  here  given  more  windows, 
rather  than  less,  would  be  beneficial. 

The  storeroom  should  be  large  enough 
to  hold  a  fair  stock  of  butter  tubs,  cheese 
boxes,  salt,  and  similar  supplies.  When 
they  are  purchased  in  large  quantities  it 
may  be  necessary  to  build  a  dry  ware- 
house near  the  factory.  Even  if  such  is 
the  case  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  store- 
room large  enough  to  hold  supplies  for 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  factory.  The 
parchment  paper  and  liners  may  be  kept 
in  the  office  if  desired.  They  must  always 
be  kept  perfectly  dry  or  serious  losses,  due 
to  mold,  may  result. 


Reclaiming  2000  Acres  of  Swamp 

By    IVAN    B.    THOMPSON 


IN  the  south-western  part  of  Essex 
county  there  was  a  level,  low-lying 
tract  of  land — as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  nothing  but  scrub  timber,  bushes, 
rank  weeds  and  grasses,  while  here  and 
there  someone  had  tried  to  till  parts  of  it, 
but  the  abandoned,  dilapidated  buildings 
gave  mute  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the 
venture.  At  one  time  there  had  been  a 
cranberry  marsh  started  there,  but  it  also 
had  proved  a  dismal  failure. 

People  were  ready  to  admit  this  tract 
was  pretty  nearly  worthless.  In  spring 
the  water  poured  down  on  it  from  all  the 
surrounding  higher  ground  for  miles 
around,  and  often  parts  of  it  were  entirely 
submerged  for  weeks.  Those  who  had 
tried  to  farm  it  had  found  that  they  could 
not  get  their  crops  in  early  enough  in 
spring,  to  give  them  time  to  mature 
properly  before  the  fall  frosts.  Besides 
this,  the  soil  seemed  sour  and  unproduc- 
tive and  mosquitoes  and  flies  were  hard 
on  the  livestock  in  summer.  To  sum  it  all 
up  it  seemed  to  be  about  the  last  word  in 
undesirable  places  to  farm. 


In  south-western  Ontario,  where  peaches,  beans, 
tobacco  and  hogs  flourish,  there  is  a  big  fu- 
ture for  farmers  when  the  enterprise  that 
began  this  reelamation  becomes  general.  The 
soil  of  Essex  is  rich  in  every  essential  plant 
food.  The  draining  of  the  low-lying  lands 
should  not  all  depend  on  private  enterprise  and 
capital.  The  Government  has  a  duty  in  the 
matter,  which  has  only  been  partially  recog- 
nized so  far. — Editor. 


That  was  three  years  ago.  Now  you 
would  not  recognize  it  as  being  the  same 
place.  Instead  of  scrub  trees  you  see 
wheat  fields,  instead  of  bushes  and  rank 
grasses  you  see  corn  fields.  Buildings 
have  sprung  up  in  the  most  unthought-of 
places  and  this  is  how  it  all  came  about. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Babb,  a  banker  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson, both  professional  men  with  the 
farming  hobby,  noticed  this  section  in 
passing  through  on  the  train  and  decided 
to  investigate.  Instead  of  looking  for  dis- 
advantages they  looked  for  advantages 
and  where  most  other  men  saw  only  de- 
fects they  saw  opportunities.    The  whole 


tract  was  practically  virgin  soil,  there 
were  convenient  transportation  facilities, 
as  the  railroad  ran  through  the  centre  of 
it  and  a  good  graveled  road  connected  it 
with  the  town  of  Harrow,  about  three 
miles  away,  and  last  but  most  important, 
after  sending  surveyors  through  they 
found  that  there  was  a  fall  of  forty-two 
feet  to  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  They  also 
saw  that  a  seven-mile  open  drain  would 
be  necessary.  So  far  so  good,  but  there 
were  yet  many  great  difficulties  to  be 
overcome — there  were  many  bad  grades 
to  be  cut  through  and  the  ditch  must  be 
an  enormous  one  to  carry  off  the  water. 

There  had  been  a  ditch  put  through 
this  same  route  previously  but  it  had  not 
proved  effective.  It  was  not  large  enough 
to  carry  off  the  water  at  a  proper  rate, 
and  on  account  of  being  dug  by  horses 
and  scrapers  it  had  cost  too  much  and  had 
taken  too  long  to  construct.  Here  were 
some  errors  that  had  to  be  avoided  when 
they  were  putting  through  the  new  ditch. 

First,  the  area  was  surveyed  properly 
and  the  correct  size  of  ditch  calculated. 
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The  recovered  land,  showing  a  healthy  crop  on  the  way.     Drainage  soon  pays  for  itself. 


That  was  easy.  Then  came  the  digging 
which  was  not  so  easy.  But  instead  of  men 
and  teams  with  scrapers  plodding  slowly 
up  and  down  the  slippery,  steep,  ditch 
edge,  taking  a  mere  dozen  spadefuls  of 
dirt  at  a  trip,  there  was  a  new  and  better 
way  chosen  and  that  was  by  using  the 
steam  dredge,  which  is  a  new  machine 
here  in  Canada,  but  one  which  judging 
from  the  efficient  work  it  does,  should  fill 
a  long-felt  want. 

The  outlet  was  now  provided  and  the 
next  step  in  reclaiming  the  land,  was  to 
put  in  the  tile  drains.  Of  course  the  tile 
drainage  system  had   been   planned   and 


mapped  out  previously  and  now  carload 
after  carload  of  tile  of  all  sizes  began  to 
arrive.  In  putting  in  the  tile,  machinery 
was  again  called  upon  to  aid  with  the 
work  and  for  months  the  guttural  chug- 
chug  of  the  gasoline  ditching  machines 
was  heard  re-echoing  over  the  fields  on 
Mr.  Babb's  farm,  which  consists  of  two 
thousand  acres.  They  worked  away 
steadily  until  there  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  miles  of  tiles  laid  and  all 
these  connected  and  working  efficiently  to- 
gether. The  drains  were  laid  every  eight 
rods.  The  cost  was  around  twenty-three 
thousand  dollars. 


Of  course  there  was  yet  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  in  clearing  off  the  land 
of  scrub  timber,  blasting  and  grubbing 
out  some  large  stumps,  fencing,  and  put- 
ting up  buildings,  but  the  work  was 
rushed  along  and  pretty  soon  casual 
visitors  from  the  country  around  com- 
menced to  wonder  if  this  no  man's  land 
was  really  going  to  turn  out  to  be  some- 
thing good  after  all.  At  the  present  time 
they  do  not  wonder — the  proof  is  there 
before  their  eyes.  Where  two  years  ago 
there  was  only  scrub  timber,  rank  weeds 
and  marsh  grasses  now  we  find  flourish- 
ing grain  fields.  Where  before  there  were 
boggy  pieces  of  land  now  we  see  these 
very  same  tracts,  their  rich,  black  soils 
turned  up  to  the  sunshine  and  yielding 
immense  crops  of  corn.  Where  the  cotton- 
tail went  scurrying  through  the  under- 
brush, and  considered  himself  sole  tenant 
now  we  see  cattle  peacefully  grazing  on 
rich  pasture  lands. 

The  project  is  even  yet  not  developed 
to  its  full  capacity  but  next  year  will  see 
all  the  land  in  the  two-thousand-acre  farm 
yielding  its  revenue.  Eleven  hundred 
acres  will  be  in  grain  and  nine  hundred 
acres  in  pasture. 

Underdrainage  is  still  in  its  infancy 
with  us  and  there  are  thousands  of  farms 
that  would  yield  greater  profits  if  drained 
and  it  rests  with  every  farmer  to  investi- 
gate the  proposition  with  regard  to  his 
own  farm. 


Hens  for  the  Business  Man:  by  a. p. Marshall 


IN  these  days  of  forced  economy,  one 
naturally  turns  to  ways  and  means  of 
preventing  waste  of  unused  products 
and  the  utilizing  of  all  that  may  be  turned 
to  good  account.  Many  a  business  man  has 
to  seriously  consider  the  husbanding  of 
every  little  detail  of  value  in  order  to  help 
every  department  of  his  activities  produce 
for  him  the  largest  amount  of  material 
good  possible. 

When  he  turns  at  night  from  his  place 
of  business  it  is  his  wish  to  be  able  to  use 
the  intervening  hours  between  them  and 
the  return  to  business  in  the  morning  in 
such  a  way  as  to  better  fit  him  for  the 
day's  work  and  if  it  may  be  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  him  valuable  return  so  much 
the  better. 

Surely  of  all  the  forms  of  amusement 
that  one  might  think  of  nothing  can  have 
a  higher  practical  value  than  to  be  able  to 
go  out  from  the  busy  city  to  a  suburban 
home  where  the  bustle  and  noise  may  be 
entirely  forgotten  and  how  much  more 
that  may  be  made  a  live  interest  if  a  home 
garden  perhaps  and  a  few  chickens  are 
kept  if  not  for  any  other  reason,  at  least 
for  the  sake  of  always  being  able  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  causing  to  grow  and  in- 
crease the  various  things  that  one  may 
readily  produce  in  this  way.  Have  you 
ever  observed  the  satisfaction  of  the  busi 
ness  man  who  has  raised  his  own  fresh 
garden  truck  or  a  flock  of  well-grown 
chickens? 

One  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
been  able  to  point  with  pride  at  some  pro- 
duct of  his  effort  either  in  the  form  of 


vegetable  growth  or  chickens  of  which  he 
feels  proud  has  missed  a  satisfaction  in 
life  that  should  be  known  to  all. 

VEGETABLES    AND    CHICKENS. 

And  how  may  one  derive  the  largest 
amount  of  benefit  in  a  suburban  location 
with  but  a  comparatively  small  space  in 
which  to  work?  No  way  that  we  know  of 
could  suit  the  purpose  better  than  the 
growing  of  a  small  vegetable  garden  and 
the  keeping  of  a  few  hens  with,  of  course, 
the  few  flowers  and  beds  that  go  to  beauti- 
fy the  surroundings.  If  carried  out  well 
these  may  all  be  made  to  assist  each  other 
and  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  material 
value  as  well  as  the  increased  pleasure  of 
better  and  greater  production.  A  certain 
amount  of  garden  product  will  be  such 
as  to  be  available  for  the  fowls  and  there- 
fore waste  is  avoided.  Fertilizer  of  the 
very  best  kind  will  be  secured  from  the 
hen-house  with  which  to  enrich  the  truck 
and  flower  beds  and  the  table  scraps  may 
be  used  for  the  chickens  which,  if  they  are 
few  in  number  may  form  during  the  sum- 
mer season  the  greatest  portion  of  their 
feed  and  in  this  way  prevent  absolutely 
any  waste. 

At  a  time  when  costs  have  to  be  so 
closely  considered  what  an  advantage  it 
is  to  be  able  to  have  nice,  tender,  fresh 
chicken,  eggs  that  are  better  than  can 
possibly  be  bought  anywhere  and  crisp, 
fresh  vegetables  instead  of  the  half-dried 
and  shriveled  articles  one  is  obliged  to 
accept  sometimes  or  go  without. 


YARD    THE    FOWL. 

Naturally  it  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  expect  to  grow  the  garden  and  the 
chickens  on  the  same  ground.  Large  fowls 
at  least  must  be  kept  yarded  while  vege- 
tation is  in  the  growing  period  and  one 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  while  a  few 
lettuce  heads  or  something  else  eaten  up 
or  destroyed  may  not  seem  so  serious  if  the 
damage  is  done  by  your  own  birds  it  is  a 
different  matter  if  they  prove  to  be  the 
property  of  a  neighbor.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  keep  the  old  fowls  yarded  and 
they  should  be  kept  in  restraint  by  as  high 
a  fence  as  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
They  very  soon  get  used  to  being  confined, 
however,  and  lose  the  desire  to  get  out  of 
bounds.  By  supplying  waste  greens,  lawn 
clippings,  and  table  scraps  they  are  sup- 
plied with  those  elements  they  would 
naturally  get  if  running  at  large  and  fre- 
quently be  found  to  give  even  better 
results. 

No  one  therefore  can  go  far  wrong  dur- 
ing these  times  of  close  application  and 
need  for  retrenchment  if  they  utilize  their 
leisure  hours  in  the  healthful  and  rest- 
giving  occupation  of  keeping  a  few  hens 
and  utilizing  all  the  possible  value  from 
them  by  having  a  little  truck  garden  to 
use  the  valuable  fertilizer  at  his  disposal, 
and  get  better  crisp  fresh  vegetables, 
fresh  eggs  such  as  he  cannot  buy.  a  dainty 
fresh  broiler  or  roaster  when  occasion 
calls  for  one,  and  ease  and  rest  from  the 
strain  and  worries  of  the  day's  work  and 
business. 


Seeing  the  Come-Back  in  Apples 

By    W.    A.    CRAICK 
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From   the   blossom   to   the   basket — In   the   Fruitland   district.      The   outlook  for  a  fruit  crop  in  this  district  is  good  this  year. 

Apple  Production  Very  Much  Like  the  Stock    Market,    Says  Prof.  Crow,  of 

Guelph. 


IN  theory,  at  least,  the  winning  method 
in  the  stock  market  is  to  buy  when 
prices  are  low  and  sell  when  prices  are 
high.  In  practice,  however,  it  more  often 
works  out  that  the  buying  is  done  at  the 
high  point  and  the  selling  at  the  low  point. 
Just  why  this  should  be  is  not  hard  to 
understand.  In  a  bull  market,  when  stocks 
are  being  marked  up  day  by  day,  there  is 
a  sort  of  contagious  enthusiasm  that  in- 
duces a  man  to  join  in.  Optimism  reigns 
and,  while  he  realizes  that  a  recession  is 
sure  to  come  some  time,  he  figures  that 
the  slump  is  still  some  way  off.  As  a  result 
there  is  a  plethora  of  buying  orders  even 
at  the  very  top-most  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  market  is 
declining  or  down,  the  tendency  is  to  sell. 
Pessimism  is  abroad,  and  it,  like  optim- 
ism, is  most  contagious.  A  man  now  fears 
that  the  value  of  his  holdings  will  shrink 
and  he  determines  to  realize  on  his  shares 
before  the  bottom  falls  out.  He  accord- 
ingly gets  rid  of  his  stock  and,  as  it  works 
out  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  sell- 
ing price  is  oftenest  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  low  water  mark. 

PEOPLE  SELL  ON  A  FALLING  MARKET. 

After  the  event  it  is  dead  easy  to  see 
that  the  profitable  procedure  would  have 
been  to  have  sold  when  prices  were  boom- 
ing and  to  have  bought  when  they  were 
slumping.  Some  long-headed  folk  have 
done  this  but  the  generality  of  people  take 
precisely  the  opposite  course.  They  con- 
sider themselves  wise  at  the  time  and  be- 
lieve they  are  adopting  the  right  course 
but  in  the  end  they  are  ready  to  admit  that 
they  should  have  kept  their  money  when 
they  spent  it  and  invested  it  when  they 
were  selling  out. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  is  happening 
just  now  in  the  apple-growing  industry. 
The  market  is  down.  Apples  both  in  1912 


The  big,  cheap  crop  of  apples  of  1914  will  no 
doubt  drive  many  of  our  casual  orchardists  into 
other  lines  of  farming.  Men  whose  faith  was 
weak  and  who  had  no  real  love  for  a  tree  and 
an  apple,  will  go  out  of  the  business,  and  this 
economic  fact  will  be  the  salvation  of  the  bet- 
ter orchards,  the  better  fruit  men  and  of  the 
apple  trade.  Planting  has  not  been  overdone, 
as  yet.  This  article  was  the  result  of  an  inter- 
view with  Prof.  Crow,  of  Guelph,  one  of  the 
younger  school  of  fruit  men  in  Canada,  who 
sees  visions  ahead  and  whose  work  and  faith 
outrun  the  limitations  of  legislative  foresight 
in  appropriations.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
in  Ontario,  where  the  Spy  and  the  Baldwin 
flourish  as  nowhere  else,  that  there  has 
been  no  systematic,  far-reaehing  and  statesman- 
like development  of  orchard  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  future  applemen.  Ontario  should 
have  led  the  continent  in  investigations  and 
experiments  in  orchard  practice  on  a,  suitable 
form  for  the  purpose. 

The  apple  crop  for  1915  will  not  likely  be 
large,  as  it  is  the  off-year  in  production.  Re- 
ports from  several  parts  of  Ontario  vary. 
While  the  Baldwin  and  Greening  bloom  in  parts 
has  not  been  good,  other  sections  report  a  good 
outlook.  In  the  Iroquois  Valley  belt — north 
shore  Lake  Ontario — they  look  for  a  very  fair 
crop.  The  crop  throughout  the  United  States 
gives  fair  promise  also. 


and  1914  were  produced  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  generally  unsalable  at  any- 
thing like  a  profitable  figure.  The  cry  has 
been  raised  that  the  planting  of  orchards 
has  been  overdone,  that  the  country  is 
overloaded  with  apple  trees  and  that  there 
is  no  sense  in  anyone  going  in  for  apple 
culture  any  more.  In  other  words,  the 
tone  is  decidedly  pessimistic  and  as  a  re- 
sult, young  orchards  are  being  neglected, 
the  planting  of  new  trees  is  at  a  stand- 
still and  there  is  a  very  general  tendency 
to  criticize  the  business  adversely. 

Obviously  the  situation  resembles  that 
of  the  stock  market  in  times  of  financial 
depression.    There  is  precisely  the  same 


air  of  despondency  and  apprehension 
which  drives  a  man  to  sell  out  before 
worse  things  befall  him.  The  apple-grower 
sees  a  rapidly  increasing  production  of 
fruit,  a  limited  market  and  consequent 
prevalence  of  unprofitably  low  prices.  He 
may  not  sell  out,  in  the  sense  of  the  man 
who  holds  stocks,  but  he  does  himself  just 
as  much  injury  by  letting  his  orchard  go 
to  the  bad  and  neglecting  his  fruit. 

The  long  view  is  the  view  to  take  in 
both  markets.  For  his  comfort  let  the 
apple-grower  study  the  fluctuations  of 
price  and  production  over  a  period  of 
years.  He  will  then  note  that  the  line 
rises  and  falls  with  astonishing  regu- 
larity. In  1914  it  was  certainly  down,  but 
unless  the  experience  of  past  years  is  en- 
tirely misleading,  there  will  most  assured- 
ly come  a  revival,  which  after  a  cycle  of 
years  will  again  carry  prices  to  a  profit- 
able level.  Everything  favors  it.  Owing 
to  present  adverse  conditions,  new  trees 
are  not  being  planted  and  young  orchards 
are  being  permitted  to  go  to  the  bad.  As 
it  takes  years  to  bring  an  orchard  to  the 
bearing  point,  it  must  be  apparent  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  in  those  trees 
which  ought  to  be  planted  and  cared  for 
just  now.  In  other  words,  the  apple- 
bearing  capacity  of  the  orchards  of  Can- 
ada will  not  likely  be  much  greater  ten 
years  from  now  than  it  is  at  present.  Con- 
currently the  country's  population  will 
be  very  much  larger  and  the  demand  for 
fruit  correspondingly  greater. 

The  wise  course  is  to  act  now  with  an 
eye  to  that  future  rise  which  is  bound  to 
come.  This  is  the  period  when  it  pays  to 
invest  in  stocks.  It  should  also  be  a  period 
when  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to  keep 
one's  orchards  in  the  pink  of  condition 
and,  if  financially  possible,  to  set  out  new 
trees.  Naturally,  if  everyone  did  this, 
there  might  not  be  the  same  favorable  out- 
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come.  It  is  one  contributing  reason  to  the 
advisability  of  this  policy  that  so  many 
apple-growers,  disgusted  with  the  im- 
mediate outlook,  are  either  dropping  out 
or  continuing  in  a  very  half-hearted  way. 
This  circumstance  alone  is  going  to  be  of 
advantage  to  the  man  who  can  look  be- 
yond existing  disadvantages  and  see  the 
come-back  of  future  years. 

NAIL  THIS  BUGABOO. 

There  is  one  bugaboo  that  should  be 
squelched  and  that  is  the  apprehension 
that  apple-growers  from  the  Western 
States  will  overflow  the  Canadian  market. 
One  is  inclined  to  magnify  the  production 
of  fruit  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  overwhelm- 
ing proportions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so 
good  an  authority  as  L.H.Bailey  computed 
the  estimated  apple  crop  of  the  eleven 
states  west  of  and  including  Montana  last 
year  at  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  apple  crop 
of  the  Union.  This  certainly  does  not  look 
like  a  very  striking  preponderance. 

However,  where  serious  danger  does  ex- 
ist is  in  the  superior  methods  of  market- 
ing which  these  Westerners  employ.  They 
have  come  into  the  business  fresh  and  en- 
thusiastic. Many  of  them  have  had  previ- 
ous training  in  business.  They  have  taken 
hold  of  the  situation  unhampered  by 
earlier  systems  and  have  evolved  a  style 
of  packing  and  a  way  of  selling  their  pro- 
duct that  is  admirable.  In  Ontario  much 
has  yet  to  be  done  to  bring  the  standard 
up  to  the  level  attained  by  the  co-operative 
growers  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Just  here  there  is  another  hopeful  cir- 
cumstance for  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
throw  all  his  energies  into  apple  culture. 


Because  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
crop  can  be  considered  first-class  fruit,  it 
follows  that  anyone  who  can  produce 
apples  of  the  best  quality  and  pack  them 
properly,  will  never  want  for  a  profitable 
market.  In  the  lack  of  knowledge,  lack  of 
care  and  lack  of  enterprise  of  so  many  of 
his  competitors,  he  enjoys  an  advantage 
which  he  would  do  well  to  take  notice  of. 
Instead  of  becoming  despondent,  he  should 
observe  the  trend  of  the  times,  note  the 
way  orchards  are  being  neglected  and  see 
to  it  that  his  own  does  not  suffer. 


Ridding  an  orchard  of  alfalfa.  About  an  acre 
of  young  trees  in  this  orchard  were  unfor- 
tunately seeded  to  alfalfa,  which  had  a  bad 
effect  in  taking  too  much  moisture  from  the 
apple  trees.  The  rough  furrows  here  shows 
what  a  job  it  was  to  plough  it,  while  a  long- 
handled  shovel  sharpened,  is  removing  the 
crowns   where   the   plough   could   not  go. 


There  will  doubtless  come  a  time  not 
far  distant  when  with  better  organization 
and  improved  methods.  Canadian  apple- 
growers  will  be  able  to  develop  markets 
which  have  as  yet  only  been  dreamt  of. 
The  prairie  provinces  are  a  legitimate 
field  for  exploitation  but  hitherto  progress 
has  been  hampered  by  an  iniquitous  pack 
which  has  given  a  black  eye  to  the  Eastern 
fruit.  Beyond  this,  ought  there  not  to  be 
some  opening  in  the  Southern  States? 
Canada  imports  daily  dozens  of  carloads 
of  oranges.  Why  should  not  winter  apples 
be  freighted  to  California  and  Florida  in 
return?  This  is  a  possibility  and  it  is  the 
man  who  acts  now  who  will  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  these  enlarged  markets  when  at 
length  the  time  arrives  for  their  develop- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  repeated  em- 
phatically, times  of  depression  are  in- 
variably the  forerunners  of  times  of  pros- 
perity, and  in  times  of  depression,  the 
most  profitable  investments  can  be  ma'ie, 
Because  apple  culture  is  a  matter  of  years, 
not  days,  it  must  be  apparent  that  now  is 
the  moment  of  opportunity.  No  one  should 
be  carried  away  by  the  cry  of  too  many 
apple  trees,  too  much  production.  These 
things  have  a  natural  way  of  righting 
themselves  and  by  and  by,  production  anJ 
market,  assisted  by  better  methods  and 
stronger  organization,  will  have  come  into 
such  a  relationship  as  to  establish  a  period 
of  prosperity.  Then,  of  course,  there  will 
be  the  phenomenon  of  excessive  planting 
again  but  that  is  something  of  small  mo- 
ment just  now.  It  is  because  few  are 
planting  now  that  the  present  is  the  time 
of  opportunity. 


Milk-Room  and  Ice  House  For  $90.00 


AN  ice-house  having  a  capacity  of 
ten  tons  and  a  five  by  eight-foot 
milk-room  all  built  of  hollow  tile 
material  can  be  had  in  most  localities  for 
ninety  dollars. 

The  use  of  hollow  tile  in  the  building  of 
the  ice-house  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  best  material,  but  where  the  vitri- 
fied clay  blocks  can  be  had  for  forty  or 
fifty  dollars  per  thousand  it  is  considered 
mighty  good  judgment  to  use  them  in  this 
class  of  farm  construction. 

This  building  which  costs  almost  one 
hundred  dollars  has  outside  dimensions 
that  read:  ten  by  sixteen  feet.  Founda- 
tion walls  of  concrete  of  a  one-three-five 
mixture  are  twelve  inches  in  thickness 
and  go  down  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet. 
The  foundation  must  go  down  at  least  be- 
low the  frost  line  and  down  to  a  solid  and 
firm  soil  if  it  will  serve  as  a  satisfactory 
footing  for  this  masonry-constructed  ice- 
house and  milk-room  for  the  farm.  A 
five-inch-thick  floor  of  concrete  drains  to- 
wards the  centre  and  all  excess  water 
that  forms  is  carried  away  out  through  a 
four-inch  drain  tile  that  was  laid  in  be- 
fore the  foundation  or  the  floor  was  built. 

Use  a  standard  size  clay  block — five  by 
eight  by  twelve  inches.  Lay  them  so  as 
to  make  an  eight-inch  wall.  This  then 
makes  two  dead  air  spaces  through  the 
whole  wall  and  gives  the  best  of  service 
in  ice-house  building.    Lay  the  walls  up 
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plumb  to  a  height  of  ten  feet.  Use  a  ce- 
ment mortar  with  only  a  small  amount  of 
lime  in  it  so  as  to  make  it  plastic  enough 
to  stick  to  the  ends  of  the  blocks  when 
they  are  being  laid.  The  two  by  eight 
wood  plate  must  be  bolted  to  this  wall 
so  when  the  last  course  is  being  laid  up 
there  must  be  inserted  at  four-foot  inter- 
vals five-eigths-inch  bolts  that  will  pro- 
ject so  that  the  plate  can  be  securely 
fastened  in  its  place.  In  the  making  of 
the  finishing  touches  for  the  walls  of  this 
house  they  must  be  plastered  or  coated 
with  cement.  This  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary nor  is  it  done  entirely  for  appear- 
ance. It  makes  a  more  solid,  and  a 
tighter  wall  and  also  tends  to  preserve  the 
clay  blocks  in  the  walls.  There  are  no 
windows  in  this  house.  The  outside  door 
to  the  milk-room,  however,  is  glazed  double 
and  will  provide  for  an  abundance  of 
light  for  this  room.  For  the  door  frames 
use  the  common  two  by  eight  plank  ma- 
terial and  set  them  in  place  before  the 
wall  goes  up.  The  doors  leading  into  the 
ice-room  are  full  ten  feet  in  height  while 
the  outside  milk-room  door  is  but  seven 
feet  high. 

The  frame  roof  construction  consists 
only  of  two  by  six  rafters  seven  feet  long 
and  set  on  two-foot  centres.   Thev  are  cut 


out  and  nailed  to  the  top  plate  with  the 
ends  exposed.  For  the  roof  a  ship-lap 
sheeting  is  used  and  covered  with  a  tar 
and  felt  roofing  material.  The  roof  must 
be  sealed  up  tight  and  if  care  is  used  in 
the  making  of  the  roof  this  hollow  tile 
house  will  be  one  that  will  not  be  an  eye- 
sore but  will  be  one  that  will  add  consider- 
ably to  the  farm  in  both  appearance  and 
value  as  well.  The  gable  ends  are  boarded 
up  and  a  small  ventilator  built  in  to  carry 
away  any  foul  air  that  might  form. 

In  the  milk-room  shelves  are  built  of 
one-inch  lumber,  so  that  the  perishable 
food  stuffs  of  the  farm  may  be  stored  here 
in  safety  during  the  hot  summer  months. 
The  ice-house  doors  are  built  in  three  sec- 
tions and  on  the  inside  of  the  door  frame 
are  found  short  pieces  of  plank  that  are 
put  in  place  as  the  ice-house  is  filled  and 
removed  as  fast  as  it  is  emptied.  They 
keep  the  ice  and  the  sawdust  filler  from 
crowding  against  the  doors. 

Here  is  a  list  of  material  that  is  needed: 

5  ba        -  .it    5  i 

llim  .lav    Mocks   for  walls    50  00 

.    %    ••   x    7,    1 

■ 
100  ft.  2  x  S  for  plates  and  frames..  J 
:t.   one-inch  lumber  for  doors  and 

shelves    "-50 

ft.    ship    lap    sheathing    TOO 

-"■_.  squares    roofing    

Hinges   and    hardware    

Ail    material    $91  00 


The  Livest  Country  Life  Movement 

Why  do  we  Lose  8,000  of  our  Ontario  Babies   Under  Five  Years  of  Age, 

Annually — Giving  a  Real  M.A.  Degree. 

By  Emily  J.  Guest,  M.  A. 


LAST  autumn  Dr.  James  Kerr,  repre- 
sentative of  education  on  the  London 
County  Council,  England,  came  to 
Ontario  to  learn  what  were  our  most  in- 
teresting educational  developments.  Dr. 
Colquhoun,  our  Deputy  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, told  him  that  the  Women's  Insti- 
tute movement  was  the  most  interesting 
educational  development.  Dr.  Kerr  said 
he  would  like  to  see  it,  and  Dr.  Colquhoun 
told  him  he  would  have  to  go  over  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Kerr 
asked,  "What  do  you  mean  by  having  your 
most  interesting  educational  development 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture?"  He 
thought  it  was  a  joke,  but  we  told  him  it 
was  no  joke  at  all,  but  that  the  most  inter- 
esting agricultural  product  of  our  coun- 
try was  our  boys-  and  girls — that  they 
were  the  finest  animals  we  were  pro- 
ducing. 

A  great  gap  usually  exists  between  the 
school  and  the  home;  but  that  is  being 
closed  by  the  Women's  Institute.  The  one 
to  which  I  belong  is  a  High  School  Wo- 
man's Institute,  composed  of  the  mothers, 
sisters  and  friends  of  our  high  school 
students.  They  come  there  and  discuss 
problems  relating  to  boys  and  girls. 

TRAINING  NEEDED  FOR  MOTHERS — AND 
OTHERS. 

The  scientists  say  that  up  to  seven 
years  is  the  most  important  period  for 
training;  yet  the  mothers  of  this  country 
have  to  train  their  children  up  to  the 
seventh  year  without  having  received  any 
special  preparation  for  this  important 
work.  Training  is  required  in  the  one  who 
has  to  train  those  children  in  school;  but 
what  are  we  doing  for  the  mother  who  has 
to  have  full  charge  of  the  children  up  to 
school  age?  Do  you  see  our  side  of  tech- 
nical education?  Do  you  see  our  conser- 
vation problem? 

Then  the  Institute  is  interested  not  only 
in  homes,  but  in  hospitals,  local  improve- 
ments, supervised  playgrounds;  and  we  do 
not  know  where  to  turn  to  get  expert 
supervisors  for  the  latter.  In  Belleville 
the  men  got  behind  our  work  and  we  did 
not  need  to  raise  money  with  teas  and  so 
on;  one  of  our  rich  men  said,  "Go  ahead 
and  get  your  supervisors  and  I  will  pay 
the  salaries  for  all  the  summer";  but  we 
did  not  know  where  to  get  the  supervisors, 
because  as  yet  there  is  little  expert  train- 
ing for  the  humanizing  side  of  the  play 
question.  There  is  no  lack  of  money  when 
women  know  their  business.  We  do  not 
know  our  business  yet,  but  the  hopeful 
thing  is,  we  know  that  we  don't  know  it, 
and  we  are  to  learn ;  that  is  why  I  have 
leave  of  absence  to  come  here  to-day. 

RURAL   MEDICAL   INSPECTION. 

Another  thing  our  Institutes  are  look- 
ing after  is  medical  inspection  of  schools 


for  the  rural  communities.  We  used  to 
labor  under  the  idea  that  the  rural  com- 
munities were  healthful.  In  Dr.  McCul- 
lough  we  have  a  splendid  official,  and  he 
stands  right  behind  us  when  we  want  to 
do  things.  With  the  assistance  of  one  of 
our  District  Medical  Representatives  in 
Western  Ontario,  we  inspected  the  schools 
in  one  riding,  and  found  over  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  defective — and  that 
was  in  what  we  thought  was  one  of  the 
finest  sections  of  Ontario.  Last  winter  a 
number  of  us  came  up  and  asked  for 
$50,000  from  the  Government  for  medical 
inspection.  They  did  not  find  that  $50,000, 
but    two    weeks    afterwards    they    voted 


The  whole  end  of  the  country  life  move- 
ment Is  to  interest  the  children  in  the  work 
of  the  rural  districts  and  to  give  them  a 
faith  that  will  outlive  the  seasons.  A  kiddy, 
a  peony  and  a  pup  make  this  garden  at- 
tractive. 


$3,000,000  for  good  roads  in  rural  Ontario. 
Talk  about  the  conservation  problem! 
We  lose  8,000  of  our  Ontario  children 
every  year  under  five  years  of  age,  and 
we  lose  them  to  a  great  extent  because  of 
our  own  ignorance — an  ignorance  for 
which  we  are  not  responsible.  If  you  go 
right  from  bottom  to  top  of  our  educa- 
tional course,  and  take  your  M.A.  degree, 
you  get  your  brain  trained,  but  you  get 
little  to  help  you  in  your  home-making. 
Fortunately,  you  do  get  your  brain 
trained  to  think. 

LABOR-SAVING  NEEDED  BY  WOMEN. 

Now,  let  me  mention  some  things  we 
want  out  of  this  vocational  education.  We 
have  the  most  splendid  machinery  you  can 
imagine.  We  centre  over  there  in  the  Par- 
liament Building,  where  reports  come  in 
from  all  our  Institutes.  We  are  connected 
with  Macdonald  Institute  in  Guelph, 
which  trains  in  domestic  science,  not  only 
teachers,  but  home-makers.  Some  of  our 
girls  go  there,  but  they  are  a  mere  hand- 
ful, for  mothers  and  housekeepers  cannot 
attend.  As  I  passed  through  Western  On- 
tario I  thought  that  those  towers  carrying 
the  electric  wires  formed  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  monuments  to  any  man  tnat 
I  ever  saw,  and  these  towers  were  monu- 
ments to  Sir  Adam  Beck  and  the  Hydro - 
Electric  Commission.  Now,  we  want 
labor-saving  devices  for  the  women  of  On- 
tario, who  are  too  hard  worked  with 
manual  labor — and  we  can  see  how  we 
could  get  those  by  correlating  this  Hydro- 
Electric  power  with  home  needs.  What 
has  been  said  this  morning  is  true,  that 
we  are  just  loaded  down  in  this  country 
with  riches  if  we  knew  how  to  use  them; 
and  we  are  organizing  a  force  that  will 
use  them.  What  would  it  mean  if  we  could 
apply  this  electric  power  in  our  homes  to 
save  labor?  We  must,  as  Sir  Adam  Beck 
said,  remove  that  burden  of  manual  labor 
from  the  shoulders  of  women.  That  is  one 
thing  for  which  we  want  experts. 

HOW  LECTURES  ARE  MANAGED. 

That  is  the  splendid  fundamental  basis 
of  this  work — the  women  first  use  their 
own  ability  to  help  each  other,  and  when 
that  fails  they  call  more  and  more  insist- 
ently for  experts.  Our  superintendent  ar- 
ranges a  course  of  fifteen  scientific  lec- 
tures and  five  Institutes  join  and  form  our 
rural  technical  school  within  easy  distance 
of  each  other,  and  receive  lectures  in  food 
values,  cooking,  etc.,  in  a  course  of  fifteen 
weeks.  Each  Institute  gets  one  afternoon 
weekly  from  the  teacher.  The  women  do 
not  have  much  money,  so  they  become 
skilful  financiers.  They  charge  themselves 
from  $1.25  to  $2  per  member,  and  have  to 
raise  a  class  of  from  20  to  25.  In  some 
cases  where  the  high  school  has  no  de- 
partment of  domestic  science — and  a  large 
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number  of  high  schools  cannot  afford  it — 
the  women  get  a  class  for  high  school 
girls  and  provide  the  room  and  simple 
equipment,  the  Government  supplying  the 
teacher.  One  teacher  in  the  last  eight 
months  taugh  400  women  who  were  al- 
ready practical  housekeepers.  Our  super- 
intendent cannot  send  any  little  girl  just 
graduated  to  teach  those  women,  for  if 
the  teacher  does  not  know  her  business  she 
cannot  do  anything  there.  The  Govern- 
ment paid  $800  and  the  women  paid  $700, 
which  covered  the  cost  of  that  course  for 
400  women.  We  have  a  superintendent 
who  is  a  genius;  he  is  open-minded,  knows 
how  to  organize,  and  is  alert  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Institutes;  the  chief  thing 
that  holds  him  back  is  the  lack  of  money. 
He  handles  this  entire  organization  of 
25,000  women  at  a  cost  of  $18,000  a  year, 
which  is  only  about  70  cents  per  woman 
for  the  whole  work.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  educational  board  can  beat 
that  for  expert  financing. 

HOW   TO    KEEP    BOYS   ON   THE    FARM. 

We  want  this  cooking,  the  study  of  food 
values,  sewing  and  nursing  extended  to 
the  end  of  civilization ;  but  we  want  more 
than  that.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  the  flocking  of  rural  Ontario  to  the 
cities.  A  Toronto  citizen  said  this  spring 
that  we  must  have  an  agricultural  Moses 
rises  up.  Your  agricultural  Moses  is  the 
woman  in  the  home  of  rural  Ontario.  If 
you  reach  her  you  are  going  to  keep  the 
girls  on  the  farm;  and  if  you  keep  the 
girls  you  will  keep  the  boys,  but  if  you  let 
the  girls  come  to  the  city  the  boys  will 
come  after  them.  The  way  to  keep  girls 
on  the  farm  is  not  by  talking  sentiment 
to  them.  We  have  listened  to  that,  and 
we  enjoy  it  somewhat  yet,  being  women, 
provided  that  what  is  said  is  clever  enough 
and  not  the  old  stupid  things  that  used  to 
be  said  about  us;  but  we  keep  an  eye  on 
the  full  development  of  human  life,  and 
we  are  not  so  sure  as  we  used  to  be  that 
young  couples  get  married  and  "live 
happy  ever  after."  If  we  do  not  live  a 
bigger  life  we  can  live  more  fully  without 
being  married,  because  we  do  not  have 
those  dreadful  dishes  to  wash.  If  you 
want  girls  to  stay  in  the  country  you 
must  make  them  self-supporting. 

GIRLS    MAKE    TRAINING    PROFITABLE. 

Two  girls  I  know  went  to  Macdonald 
Institute;  one  studied  bee-keeping  and  the 
other  poultry,  and  the  first  made  $600  a 
year  right  on  her  father's  farm.  Those 
girls  are  not  going  to  the  city.  Our  fruit 
marking  and  packing  is  criticized,  yet  our 
girls  will  go  to  the  evaporator  and  work 
for  $1  a  day,  because  they  are  untrained 
in  the  more  scientific  work,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  oppor- 
tunities on  the  home  farm  or  are  not  en- 
couraged to.  Would  it  mean  anything  to 
rural  Ontario  if  they  were?  Would  it 
mean  anything  to  our  national  business? 
Would  we  have  placed  before  us  the  moral 
question  with  which  the  Toronto  magis- 
trate dealt  the  other  day  when  a  girl  fell 
because  she  got  out  of  employment  and 
the  magistrate  remarked,  "It  brings  the 
tears  to  my  eyes,  because  there  are  going 
to  be  hundreds  of  girls  like  that  on  the 
streets  of  Toronto  this  winter."  You  see, 
we  are  fundamental  in  our  demands;  we 


are  moral  because  we  are  human  in  our 
Women's  Institutes. 

Now,  the  Government  is  doing  splendid 
things  for  agriculture — more  than  they 
are  for  us.  The  Government  puts  agri- 
cultural experts  in  forty-seven  counties  in 
Ontario,  and  our  women  are  asking,  "Why 
cannot  we  have  an  expert  if  the  product  of 
the  farm  home  is  of  the  value  that  it  is 
supposed  to  be?"  Now  you  see  all  the  ex- 
perts we  want.  Do  you  see  the  possibili- 
ties? If  you  make  the  girls  and  boys  on 
the  farms  in  rural  Ontario  feel,  as  Dr. 
McKay  is  making  them  feel  over  in  To- 
ronto's technical  school,  that  it  is  worth 
the  while  of  the  best  brains  to  give  their 
attention  to  these  matters,  that  it  is  worth 
the  Government's  while  to  spend  money  on 
them,  that  it  is  a  big  and  fine  thing  in 
national  life,  it  would  solve  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  now  perplexing  us. 

WHY  GIRLS  LEAVE  HOME. 

We  are  educating  our  girls  away  from 
the  home  just  as  much  as  we  are  educat- 


While  Ontario  is  the  mother  province  of  the 
Women's  Institute,  the  work  has  extended  until 
the  whole  rural  Dominion  is  experiencing  the 
benefit  of  the  organization.  Miss  Hazel  E. 
Winter,  supervisor  of  the  Women's  Institutes 
of  Neic  Brunswick,  and  Miss  Jennie  A.  Fraser, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  both  report  a  busy  winter  with 
Demonstration-Lecture  Courses  and  patriotic 
work.  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  Mr.  Theodore 
Ross  also  writes  of  the  excellent  patriotic  work 
of  the  Institutes  in  that  province.  On  the 
prairies,  where  the  organization  is  youngt  v. 
and  where  the  stress  of  home  conditions  in 
some  parts  has  been  serious  this  winter,  the 
Institutes  and  Homemakers'  Clubs,  besides  sell- 
ing shirts  for  soldiers,  have  been  taking  care 
of  needy  families  in  the  locality.  In  Manitoba. 
President  Black  and  Mrs.  Salisbury  have  been 
working  to  solve  the  problem  for  girls  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  the  cities  and  tonus,  by 
finding  ivork  for  them  in  farm  homes.  The  same 
helpful,  co-operative  spirit  has  been  showing 
itself  throughout  the  Dominion.  Agriculture 
for  women  is  another  feature  that  has  r<  • 
considerable  attention,  especially  in  British 
Columbia,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott.  In 
this  article  from  one  of  the  most  practical, 
rlcar-visioncd.  sympathetic  Institute  workers 
in  Ontario  ivc  havi  an  outline  Of  the  work  in 
this  province. — Associate   Editor. 


ing  our  boys  away  from  agriculture.  The 
girl  sees  money,  liberty,  travel,  without 
getting  married.  She  does  not  see  the 
other  side  of  home-making- — its  connection 
with  the  state;  she  does  not  know  how  to 
manage  her  children;  she  does  not  know 
how  to  manage  her  home  always.  She 
must  know  that;  nothing  that  we  are 
doing  is  as  important  as  that.  We  women 
see  that,  and  we  want  you  men  who  are 
working  on  this  council  to  see  that.  Then 
the  last  thing  we  want  is  a  Bureau  of 
Child  Welfare.  Toronto  has  ten  baby  wel- 
fare stations  where  mothers  may  go  and 
take  their  babies  two  days  a  week  and 
ask  for  any  instruction  they  need;  but 
there  is  nothing  of  that  in  rural  Ontario. 
We  want  what  the  United  States  has 
already  started — a  Bureau  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, with  a  staff  of  experts,  not  medical 
experts  only.  Everybody  knows  there 
should  be  a  fine  healthy  ani'rial  to  begin 
with. 


Do  you  know  all  the  phases  that  a  child 
passes  through?  Do  you  know  when  the 
boy  is  going  to  get  to  the  "watch"  age 
and  the  "pistol"  age?  Do  you  know  when 
the  girls  get  to  the  "doll"  age,  and  when 
the  boy  gets  to  the  "job"  age,  when  you 
cannot  keep  him  in  school?  And  do  you 
know  when  the  boy  has  reached  the  "girl" 
age,  and  the  girl  has  reached  the  "boy" 
age?  Do  you  know  their  spiritual  prob- 
lems? Do  we  know  how  to  guide  them 
wisely?  We  know  little  about  our  first 
problem  of  conservation — the  conserva- 
tion of  the  human  being.  We  want 
psychologists  on  that  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare;  we  want  medical  experts;  we 
want  expert  nurses;  we  want  what  our 
women  are  already  groping  blindly  for — 
to  learn  how  boys  and  girls  may  find  their 
true  vocation  in  life.  If  an  expert  has  any- 
thing to  say  in  our  Institutes  on  that  sub- 
ject, how  eagerly  the  mothers  come  for- 
ward— "My  boy,  my  girl,  now  I  will  tell 
you  what  they  are  like;  what  do  you  think 
they  ought  to  do?"  Oh,  they  are  so  eager 
about  their  children.  Some  place  we  must 
get  the  people  who  know  together.  Presi- 
dent Falconer  with  his  great  brain  and 
his  fine  staff  in  Toronto  University  is 
opening  up  a  Department  of  Social  Ser- 
vice, and  one  of  the  things  they  are  going 
to  study  is  the  home  and  its  place  in  the 
state,  and  its  social  outlook. 


Commission    On  Oats 

As  a  sequel  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Grain  Commissioners  in  Winnipeg  a 
few  days  ago,  at  which  the  organized 
farmers  presented  their  case  in  favor  of 
a  reduction  in  the  commission  for  han- 
dling oats  to  a  half-cent  a  bushel,  the 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  has  announced 
that  the  commission  for  handling  oats, 
beginning  with  next  grain  season  will  be 
five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  bushel.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent,  and 
based  on  the  inspections  of  the  last  sea- 
son, which  totaled  67,000,000  bushels,  it 
will  mean  a  saving  of  more  than  $250,000 
to  the  farmers  of  Western  Canada.  The 
Grain  Exchange  has  not  met  the  demands 
of  the  organized  farmers  but  has  gone 
part  way.  The  grain  dealers  undoubtedly 
could  afford  to  handle  oats  at  a  half-cent 
per  bushel,  and  the  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Grain  Exchange  in  reducing  the  com- 
mission to  five-eighths  of  a  cent  is  un- 
doubtedly a  compromise.  The  reduction, 
however,  that  has  been  made  is  a  sub- 
stantial one  and  is  a  decided  tribute  to 
the  value  of  organization  among  the 
farmers.  Without  the  organization  be- 
hind them  they  would  not  have  been  able 
to  present  so  strong  a  case  before  the 
Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  and  their 
case  would  not  have  received  such  prompt 
treatment  by  the  Grain  Exchange.  The 
organized  farmers  have  no  intention  of 
asking  the  grain  dealers  to  handle  grain 
on  a  commisison  that  will  not  allow  a  fair 
margin  of  profit,  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  grain  dealers  should  be 
allowed  to  charge  a  commission  that  will 
give  them  exorbitant  profits  upon  their 
business.  There  is  still  another  eighth- 
cent  reduction  due  on  oats. 
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The  Woman  Who 
Spends 

How  a  Woman's  Club  in  Alberta  Co- 
operates  with  the  Farmer  and  the 
Local  Store  to  the  Benefit  of 
the     Whole    Community 

By    JEAN     MacKENZIE 

IT  has  been  estimated,  that  out  of  ten 
billion  dollars  spent  annually  in  the 
United    States    on    the    homes,"  nine- 
tenths  of  this  passes  through  the  hands  of 
the  housewives.    Figures  like  these  make 
i  one  wonder  how  many  of  these  women, 
!  the  nation's  spenders,  are  trained  buyers. 
How  many  are  themselves,  and  are  bring- 
ing up  their  daughters  to  be,  intelligent 
consumers.   Of  this  nine  billion  dollars,  a 
very  small  proportion  goes  for  materials 
made  in  the  home,  and  for  how  much  of 
this  money  was   honest  value   received? 
'  The  only  saving  worth  while  now-a-days 
;  is  in  the  form  of  wise  spending.   Not  bar- 
gain hunting,  or  trying  to  get  things  for 
j  less  than  they  are  really  worth,  but  in 
purchasing   the   right   things    at    a   fair 
price,  and  made  under  proper  conditions, 
so  that  all  involved  in  the  transaction, 
from  the  producer  to  consumer,  get  the 
highest  return  for  the  money  expended. 

Every  year,  less  of  the  nation's  money 
is  spent  on  raw  materials  to  be  made  up 
in  the  home,  the  housewife  of  to-day  is 
chiefly  a  purchaser  and  consumer  of  goods 
made  outside.  But  because  women's  work 
is  changing,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
less  important.  In  our  grandmother's 
j  time,  she  knew  every  thread  that  went  into 
the  cloth  she  wove,  knew  the  conditions 
under  which  all  the  food  was  produced, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  those  who 
worked  under  her  lived.  It  behoves  the 
housewife  of  to-day,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
know  what  she  is  buying,  and  just  how 
much  she  ought  to  pay,  to  insure  a  fair 
profit  to  both  manufacturer  and  dealer, 
and  fair  wages  to  workers.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  women  of  the  country  to  see 
that  impure  foods,  adulterated  drugs,  and 
inferior  wearing  materials  are  driven 
from  the  market,  and  that  there  are  ex- 
pert, conscientious  inspectors,  appointed 
to  insure  this.  Every  individual  cannot 
acquire  the  specialized  training  which 
will  enable  her  to  judge  qualities  of  every 
[  article  manufactured  for  household  use, 
therefore  it  is  important  that  specialists 
j  be  appointed  to  look  after  these  things, 
and  that  the  nation's  spenders  be  in  a 
i  position  to  reward  or  punish  according  to 
the  service  rendered. 

That  the  women  of  Western  Canada 
are  wide-awake  to  the  need  for  education 
along  these  lines,  is  very  evident.  The 
splendid  work  done  by  the  Edmonton  Con- 
sumers' League,  is  but  one  illustration. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Mouat,  the  president,  the  league  has  done 
a  good  work  already,  though  not  yet  a 
year  old,  and  has  made  itself  a  force  not  to 
he  ignored,  in  its  campaign  for  pure  foods 
at  reasonable  prices.  Much  remains  still 
to  be  done,  however,  and  the  league  is 
working  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  householders  in  the  city,  and  hopes  ere 
long  to  have  a  membership  of  at  least  a 


When  you  get  tired  of  working, 
And  you  drop  down  for  a  rest, 
Then  a  pipeful  of  old  SHAMROCK 
Seems  its  sweetest  and  best. 

Yet  when  working  time  is  over, 
And  you  rock  and  read  or  dream. 
Then  it  is  that  pipe  and  SHAMROCK 
Taste  their  best  (or  so  they  seem). 

In  the  morning — in  the  evening — 

Every  day  of  every  year — 

Good  old  SHAMROCK  brings  contentment, 

Happiness  and  mellow  cheer. 

SHAMROCK 

The  Quality  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 

is  sweet,  mild  and  fragrant,  with  all  the  flavor  of  the 
natural  leaf  held  captive  in  the  plug. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  a  Plug. 
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SEEING 

the  Difference 


BETWEEN    THE 


AND  OTHER 


Cream  Separators 


IT  DOESN'T  TAKE  AN  EXPERT 
knowledge  of  mechanics  or  a  long 
working  test  to  tell  the  difference 
between  the  De  Laval  and  other 
cream  separators. 

ON  THE  CONTRARY,  WITH  A  1915 
De  Laval  machine  placed  beside  any 
other  separator  the  difference  is 
apparent  at  first  sight  to  the  man 
who  never  saw  a  separator  before. 

IF  HE  WILL  THEN  TAKE  FIVE 
minutes  to  compare  the  separating 
bowl  construction ;  the  size,  material 
and  finish  of  the  working  parts,  par- 
ticularly those  subject  to  wear  and 
requiring  to  be  occasionally  taken 
apart  and  put  together;  the  manner 
of  oiling,  and  everything  which 
enters  into  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  separator  as  a  simple,  dur- 
able machine,  he  will  still  further 
see  the  difference. 

IF  HE  WILL  GO  A  STEP  FARTHER 
and  turn  the  cranks  of  the  two 
machines  side  by  side  for  half  an 
hour,  particularly  running  milk  or 
water  through  the  bowl,  he  will  see 
still  more  difference. 

AND  IF  HE  WILL  TAKE  THE  TWO 
machines  home,  as  every  De  Laval 
agent  will  be  glad  to  have  him  do, 
and  run  them  side  by  side  in  prac- 
tical use,  the  De  Laval  one  day  and 
the  other  machine  the  next,  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  he  will  see  still 
greater  difference  in  everything  that 
enters  into  cream  separator  prac- 
ticabilitv  and  usefulness. 


THE  MAN  WHO  TAKES  EVEN 
the  first  step  indicated  in  seeing  for 
himself  the  difference  between  the 
De  Laval  and  other  cream  separators 
doesn't  put  his  money  into  any  other 
machine  one  time  in  a  thousand. 

THE  COMPARATIVELY  FEW 
buyers  of  other  separators  are  those 
who  merely  read  printed  matter 
claims  or  listen  to  the  argument  of 
some  dealer  working  for  a  commis- 
sion, and  who  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  see  the  difference  for  them- 
selves. 

THE  WISE  BUYER  OF  A  CREAM 
separator  to-day  does  see  this  differ- 
ence when  buying  his  first  separa- 
tor, while  the  unwise  or  careless  one 
usually  finds  it  worth  while  to  do  so 
when  he  comes  to  buy  a  second  cream 
separator  a  year  or  two  later. 

EVERY  DE  LAVAL  AGENT  CON- 
siders  it  a  privilege  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  De  Laval  and 
other  separators,  and  to  afford  every 
prospective  buyer  the  opportunity  to 
try  out  and  prove  the  difference  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  if  on  first 
examination  he  feels  the  slightest 
doubt  about  it. 

THAT'S  THE  REASON  WHY  FOUR 
buyers  out  of  five  are  buying  De 
Laval  Cream  Separators  in  1915, 
and  why  the  use  of  De  Laval  ma- 
chines will,  before  long,  be  nearly  as 
universal  on  the  farm  as  already 
is  the  creamery  and  milk  plant 
use  of  power  or  factory  separators. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN 
CANADA.  Sole  distributors  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval 
<  ream  Separators  and  Alpha  Gas  Engines.  Manufacturers  of 
Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Catalogues  of  any  of  our  lines  mailed 
upon    request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBOROUGH  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Head  Office  : 
TORONTO 


A    FARMER    GIVES  HIS  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  EXCELSIOR: 

/  have  had  practically  a  return  of  all  the  money  I  paid  you  with 
three  per  cent.  (3%)  compound  Interest  and  free  insurance  for  twenty 
I  could  not  expect  any  more,  and  certainly  did  not  expect  as 
much.  I  have  received  two  liundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  ($279) 
rnon  than  I  paid  in  ;  and  I  am  no  well  pleased  at  the  result  of  my 
policy  llmt  1  do  vol  knou     ust  how  to  thank  you. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

N.B.-WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  PARTICULARS  OF  OUR  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


thousand.  With  such  members,  and  wit 
public  opinion  backing  them  the  battl 
would  be  more  than  half  won. 

A  review  of  the  work  accomplished  an 
projected  by  the  league  may  prove  of  ir 
terest.  At  the  time  of  organization 
May,  1914,  it  was  recognized  that  thei 
were  many  avenues  of  useful  work  oper 
ing,  but  it  was  decided  to  centre  the  atter 
tion  of  the  League  on  the  market,  attempi 
ing  to  improve  the  market  conditions  firs 
as  too  much  could  not  be  undertaken  a 
once,  with  any  success. 

NEW   MARKETS  OPENED. 

With  this  end  in  view,  committee 
visited  the  market  every  day  and  at  a 
hours,  taking  notes  and  comparing  qualit 
and  prices  as  found  at  the  market  and  a 
the  general  stores.  The  league  strongl 
favors  the  opening  of  as  many  market 
as  possible,  in  order  to  give  competitior 
and  eliminate  middlemen's  profits.  Th 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  farmers  livin 
in  a  twenty-mile  radius  of  Edmonton,  an 
their  wives,  has  been  earnestly  solicite( 
and  any  suggestions  from  them  are  warrr 
ly  welcomed.  Two  new  private  market: 
and  the  new  City  Market,  have  bee 
opened  during  the  past  year,  since  th 
formation  of  the  league.  Since  the  oper 
ing  of  these  markets,  the  reduction  in  th 
prices  of  meats  has  been  most  marked,  th 
prices  of  the  choicest  cuts,  on  certain  day: 
being  lower  than  the  prices  published  i 
Winnipeg.  It  was  felt  impossible,  how 
ever,  to  recommend  all  the  meat  sold  i 
Edmonton,  as  there  was  no  proper  form  o 
inspection  in  the  city.  The  league  ha 
given  its  hearty  support  to  the  scheme  o 
having  a  public  abattoir  established,  an 
this  was  done  last  autumn.  All  animal 
sold  in  the  city  must  either  be  killed  ther 
or  brought  in  immediately  after  killing  t 
be  inspected  by  the  inspector  appointe. 
for  the  purpose. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  th 
price  of  flour  went  up  so  suddenly,  it  wa 
noticed  that  the  price  of  bread  remained 
stationary.  Upon  investigation,  it  wa 
found  that  the  bakers,  instead  of  raisin; 
the  price,  were  lessening  the  size  of  th 
loaf.  A  committee  had  bread  weighed  a 
shops  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  an< 
they  weighed  anywhere  from  nineteen  fc 
twenty-two  ounces,  instead  of  twenty 
four,  as  is  the  standard  set  by  law.  A  com 
mittee  who  visited  the  commissioners  Oi 
the  subject,  found  that  the  bread  by-la? 
was  easily  evaded,  as  two  per  cent,  o 
sugar,  two  per  cent,  of  shortening,  or  th 
same  of  milk  stock  constituted  "specia 
bread."  A  new  by-law  had  received  it 
first  and  second  readings  by  the  counci' 
but  had  been  shelved  then.  A  letter  wa 
written  the  council  urging  that  the  by-la\ 
be  taken  up  at  once,  and  that  full  weigh 
be  made  compulsory,  that  consumer 
might  know  just  what  they  were  payin; 
for.  As  this  letter  was  ordered  filed,  : 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  th 
council,  and  present  the  petition.  Thei 
request  was  granted,  and  the  new  breai 
by-law  was  passed. 

EGGS   SOLD   BY   THE   POUND. 

Visits  of  inspection  have  been  paid  t 
various  industries  that  supply  a  larg' 
part  of  the  staple  foods  consumed  in  Ed 
monton.   One  of  these  was  to  the  packing 
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plant,  where  a  practical  demonstration 
[was  given  the  ladies,  of  the  various  beef 
cuts,  their  relative  cost,  and  food  value. 
(This  was  found  most  instructive,  and 
oiany  members  report  that  cuts  they  did 
not  know  before  have  appeared  since  on 
their  tables.  Another  most  interesting 
afternoon  was  spent  at  the  City  Dairy, 
where  the  very  up-to-date  plant  was  in- 
spected. The  league  has  been  agitating 
ever  since  that  eggs  be  sold  by  the  pound 
in  future,  instead  of  by  the  dozen,  as  it 
was  learned  that  each  day's  evaporation 
leaves  its  mark  on  eggs.  This  reform  has 
been  made  a  Dominion  measure  recently, 
I  believe. 

A  committee  was  formed  last  summer 
to  investigate  the  high  cost  of  living,  in 
co-operation  with  members  of  the  Welfare 
League.  The  report  of  these  latter  has  not 
yet  come  to  hand,  but  the  investigation  of 
the  Consumers'  League  goes  to  show  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
due  to  the  householders  themselves.  The 
cost  of  delivering  goods  in  Edmonton  is 
very  high,  and  if  care  were  exercised  in 
the  ordering  of  goods,  this  overhead  ex- 
pense could  be  reduced  considerably,  giv- 
ing orders  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  in- 
stead of  daily.  Another  thing  is  the  habit 
many  people  have  of  ordering  even  staples 
in  small  quantities  and  in  packages,  thus 
adding  materially  to  the  cost.  The  league 
believes  that  if  the  people  possessing 
ample  storage  room  could  be  induced  to 
purchase  their  staples  in  bulk,  and  order 
only  once  weekly,  that  it  would  make  quite 
a  difference  to  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

PUSHING  HOME  MANUFACTURES. 

A  prominent  plank  in  the  league's  plat- 
form is  "Push  Edmonton-made  Goods."  A 
"Made-in-Edmonton"  fair  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  Horse  Show  week,  April  13th 
to  17th,  at  which  all  goods  made  here, 
which  can  be  used  in  our  homes,  will  be 
displayed  in  an  attractive  manner,  and  all 
visitors  to  the  fair,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  league,  will  be  urged  to  purchase  these 
in  preference  to  any  others. 

Although  the  work  of  the  league  during 
the  past  year  has  been  by  no  means  barren 
of  results,  the  members  are  looking  for- 
ward to  another  very  busy  season.  Many 
market  conditions  that  are  not  satisfac- 
tory are  to  be  investigated  thoroughly, 
and  steps  taken  to  remedy  them.  Some  of 
the  subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  the  league 
during  the  coming  year  are:  Why  dairy 
products  should  be  so  high  in  price,  with  a 
dairying  district  surrounding  the  city; 
The  cost  of  garnering,  storing  and  deliver- 
ing ice  in  comparison  with  its  price  to 
the  consumer.  A  vigorous  crusade  is  to 
be  waged  against  the  housefly  and  another 
for  cleanliness  in  handling  and  delivering 
foodstuffs.  All  merchants  handling  foods 
are  warned  that  the  utmost  cleanliness  in 
regard  to  dust  and  flies  must  be  observed, 
that  all  foodstuffs  exposed  for  sale  must 
be  carefully  screened,  and  that  the  wear- 
ing of  clean  linen  by  employees  must  be 
insisted  upon,  unless  they  wish  to  be  boy- 
cotted by  members  of  the  league  and  their 
friends. 

,  The  city  fo°d  inspector  has  requested 
that  the  league  co-operate  with  him  in  his 
work  Any  members  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  quality  of  any  foodstuff  they  have 
Purchased,  have  only  to  report  the  case  to 
Mm,  and  a  prompt  investigation  will  fol- 


Summer  Strength  and  Satisfaction 


come  from  the  gradual  release  of  the  body  from  the  heavy 
Winter  foods  that  fog  the  brain  and  clog  the  liver.  This  happy 
release  comes  through  fresh  fruits,  green  vegetables  and  well 
cooked  cereals.  Nothing  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  Nature's 
bounty  is  so  deliriously  wholesome  and  strengthening  as 

SHREDDED  WHEAT  BISCUIT 

with  Strawberries 

In  this  dish  you  have  all  the  body-building  elements  in  the  whole 
wheat  grain  steam-cooked,  shredded  and  baked,  combined  with 
the  most  luscious  product  of  the  American  garden — a  combi  nation 
that  gives  a  mental  buoyancy  and  muscular  vim  that  make  you 
fit  for  the  day's  work.     A  toothsome  treat  beyond  compare. 

It  is  the  shredding  process  that  put   the  "eat"  in  whole  wheat. 

For  breakfast  heat  one  or  more  Biscuits  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness 
and  serve  'with  milk  or  cream.  Deliciouslv  nourishing  and  wholesome  for 
any  meal  in  combination  with  berries  or  fresh  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Prepare 
the  berries  as  for  ordinary  serving  and  pour  them  over  the  Biscuit,  adding 
milk  or  cream  and  sugar.  ..  Made  jn  Canada  »  by 

THE  CANADIAN  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NIAGARA   FALLS,   ONT.  Toronto  Office:     49  Wellington  St.  East 


Does  an  Increase  in  Salary  Interest  You? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men  in  Canada  in 
the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week.  If  you  are  an  enterprising 
man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer  by  writing  us.  The  work  is  easy, 
educative  and  profitable 

WRITE    US  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE    MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

Circulation  Dipartmtnt:  143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE       -       TORONTO.  CANADA 
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Tke  FARMER'S 

SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


An  Authoritative  and  Up-to-Date  Directory   of  Private  Schools — Colleges — Correspondence 
Schools — Musical  Schools — Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Colleges. 


Ml  SICAL     INSTITUTIONS. 

International    Institute    of    Music,    Dept.    S  . 

Fort   Wayne,  1ml. 
American  School  of  Music.  630  Lakeside  Bldg., 

Chicago. 
Sling-.  :         -        rrespondence  s<h.>,.i  of  Music, 

Dept  34.  Chicago,  111. 
Easy    Method    Music    Co.,    265    Wilson    Bldg., 

Toronto. 
Numera     54etl   id    Music   Co    of   Canada,   225A 

Curry   Hall,   Windsor,  Out. 

-     -  Music,    Dept    I.,  •-'■-'."   Fifth   Ave. 

New  York. 


AITOMOBILE     AND     TRADE     SCHOOLS. 

Practical    Auto    School.    GST.    Beaver    St..    New 
fork. 

■  ■    Automobile  School.  SC  Wellington    W, 

Toronto. 
Franklin    Institute.    Dept.    1S9,    Rochester. 
Elizabeth     King    School    of    Massaging.    148-A 

51      ion   F,  New   York. 


GIRLS'    SCHOOLS. 

Bishop  Bethune  College,  Oshawa,   Ont. 
Westminster    College,    Bloor   St.    W.,    Toronto. 
Westb   ii  -  Bloor  St.  W..  Toronto. 

Ottawa  Ladies'  College,  First  Ave.  Ottawa. 


SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

L'Academie    De   Brisay,   410   Bank    St.,   Ottawa. 
The     Arnott     Institute      for      Stuttering    and 

Stammering,  Berlin    Ont. 
<>.   a.   Smith,  S23  Bigelow   St..  Peoria,   111. 


BOYS'    SCHOOLS. 

Upper  Canada  College,  Avenue  Road,  Toronto. 

Si.    Andrew's   College,    Rosedale,   Toronto. 

Si.    Jerome's    College,    Berlin.    Ont. 

St.   Clement's   College,    North    Toronto. 


CORRESPONDENCE     SCHOOLS    AND 
BUSINESS    COLLEGES. 

Canadian   Correspondence  College,  15  Toronto 

St,  Toronto. 

W Istock    Business  College,   Woodstock.   Ont. 

Shaw   Correspondence  Schools,  Y.M.C.A.,  Bldg., 

Yonge   and   Gerrard  Sts.,   Toronto. 
British   American   Business  College,  Yonge  St., 

Toronto. 


AGRICULTURAL     AND     VETERINARY 
COLLEGES. 

Ontario  Veterinary  College,  110  University  Ave.. 

Toronto. 
Ontario    Agricultural   College,   Guelph,    Ont. 


At.  anbreto'*  College 

TORONTO 

Boys  prepared   for  the  Universities,  Royal  Military 
College,  and  Business. 

Summer  Term  Commenced  April  1  3th,  1915 
Rev.  D.  Bruce  Macdonald,  M.A..  L.L.D..  Headmaster 

Circular  sent  on  application. 


S 


t  element's  College 

FOR   BOYS.     Residential  and  Day  School 
NORTH  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 


Boys  prepared  lor  the  University,  Royal 
Military  College  and  lor  business. 
For  information  apply  to 

REV.  A.  K.  GRIFFIN.  Principal. 


U$f)buvp 
College 


Rockcliffe  Park 


Ottawa 


RESIDENCE    SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS 
Beautiful    site.        Modern    buildings. 
Pure    water.      Small     classes.      Gym- 
nasium.     Chapel.     R.  M.  C.    entrance 
1914.      All     candidates    passed.       One 
first  place. 
For  Calendar  apply 
Rev.  Geo.  P.  WOOLLCOMBE,  M.A.  (Oxon) 
Headmaster 


Real  Music 

TAUGHT  FREE 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

By  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  School  of 
Music  in  America — Established  1895 


SHIRT 


Trade 


Mark 


When  buying  your  next 
Working  or  Outing  Shirt, 
ask  for  The 

DEA CON 

SHIRT 

Fit  and  Quality 
Guaranteed. 

The  Deacon  Shirt  Co, 

Belleville.       Ontario 


Sou  can    mouA    TUuAvt    Mi  "tfiu  quiiMy 


jN  order  to  introduce  our  Home  Study  Music  Course  in  your 
I  locality,  we  offer  you,  absolutely  free,  96  lessons  for  either 
Piano.  Organ,  Violin.  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo  or  Comet.  After 
you  have  learned  to  play  we  are  positive  that  you  will  recom- 
mend the  lessons  of  the  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
tor  either  beginners  or  advanced  pupils.  Our  lessons  are  suited 
to  your  needs.  It  matters  not  if  you  do  not  know  one  note 
from  another,  our  lessons  are  so  simple  and  easy  that  any 
person  who  can  read  English  can  learn  to  play.  We  send  out 
lessons  to  you  weekly,  and  with  our  free  tuition  offer,  your  only 
expense  is  for  postage  and  music  you  use,  which  averages  about 
f,™  ,a  uda>'- ,  Thousands  of  pupils  all  over  the  world  write- 
Wish    I    had    known    of   your   wonderful    school    before."     Write 

tnfng^nXrr  Wri,7n^   tforee»heb0Ok,et    ***    eXP,aiDS    «™^ 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


610  Lakeside  Bldg. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


LEARN  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

P"'?'  r4T1„s-vs'<™s   of  shorthand   used   in   high  schools 

r",  '  «V'S-  £'iie9'r  Gregg  has  i-250'  or  5»%;  Benn 
Pitman  381  or  18%  ;  Isaac  Pitman  110,  or  less  than  5%. 
Uregg  has  65%    of  private   business   schools. 

When  learning  Shorthand,  get  the  popular 
<;rigK   at    the 

ST.  CATHARINES  BUSINESS   COLLEGE 
Wright's  kNOw-better  School" 


(©tttlfcUft  NCW  bui!ding>  absolutely  fire- 
\I/HMUIW  proof,  perfectly' sanitary,  com- 
^T  A  Wipe?*  plete  staff  in  every  department. 
All  the  advantages  of  the  capital. 
rtT  rt  H  p  JV  p      APPly  for  calendar  to 

**  Jas.  W.   Robertson.   LL.D.,  C.M.G.. 

Chairman  of  Board 
OTTAWA.    ONT.        J.W.H.  Milne.  B.A.,  D.D..  President 


low,  and  the  blame  placed  where  it  be 
longs.  An  energetic  crusade  has  beer 
started  against  overcharging  and  under 
weighing  and  every  householder  is  urget 
to  purchase  a  set  of  kitchen  scales,  ant 
see  that  they  get  the  worth  of  their  money 
A  question  that  came  up  early  in  th« 
league  meetings,  was  the  standardizing 
of  all  weights,  and  it  was  suggested  tha' 
all  sellers  on  the  market  be  urged  to  us< 
measured  bushels,  pecks,  etc.  The  Federa 
Government  has  now  standardized  al 
these  weights,  so  that  question  is  settlec 
satisfactorily. 

The  Consumers'  League  is  doing  a  ven 
good  work  in  Edmonton,  a  work  that  th't 
individual  householder  has  neither  th< 
time  nor  the  influence  to  effect.  They  hav< 
made  themselves  a  force  to  be  reckons 
with,  and  are  working  under  the  directior 
of  a  very  able  and  enthusiastic  executiv< 
to  get  the  people  to  realize  the  important 
of  the  work  attempted  and  to  arouse  theii 
interest  in  these  questions.  To  quote  <- 
very  trite  old  proverb,  "In  union  is 
strength"  and  had  the  league  only  tb 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  householder, 
their  wishes  would  be  irresistible,  ant 
many  reforms,  important  to  both  th< 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  couk 
not  be  withheld. 


Between   Ourselves 

A   Drawer    for    Questions  of 
Home  and  Family  Interest 

By  GENEVIEVE 

O. — I  hope  you  won't  think  I  am  stupid 
but  after  your  helpful  reply  to  my  las 
letter  I  felt  encouraged  to  write  again 
There  isfcsuch  a  difference  between  doinj 
things  and  doing  them  just  right. 

1.  When  I  make  marmalade  it  seem; 
over-rich  and  strong-flavored,  and  I  don'i 
use  more  sugar  than  others.  What  d< 
you  suppose  is  the  matter? 

2.  Can  you  give  me  a  good  recipe  1*01 
sweet  pickled  pears? 

3.  Just  what  is  the  proper  way  to  make 
good  coffee,  and  to  roast  beef? 

4.  I  would  also  like  to  have  a  good 
recipe  for  tomato  catsup,  and  to  know 
how  to  make  a  burnt  cream  pie  filling. 

5.  When  I  make  tomato  soup  it  almosi 
always  curdles.  Of  course  I  put  baking 
soda  in  the  tomatoes.  How  would  you  pre- 
vent this? 

6.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  corre- 
spondence course  in  domestic  science,  and 
how  could  I  get  in  communication  with 
one.— Miss  E.  M.  S.,  Ont. 

A. — Certainly  we  don't  think  you  are 
stupid.  Your  questions  show  an  admirable 
interest  in  "domestic  science." 

To  begin  with,  the  over-richness  and 
strong  flavor  of  the  marmalade  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  cooking  the  fruit  and  sugar 
together  too  long.  After  the  sugar  if 
added  it  should  be  cooked  only  until  it 
comes  to  the  proper  jelly-like  consistency 
and  this  can  be  hastened  by  having  the 
fruit  cooked  for  some  time  before  and  by 
soaking  the  seeds  and  tough  white  mem- 
brane peeled  off  the  rind,  in  cold  water 
for    twenty-four    hours.     The    water    is 
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Preserving 
Season 

will  soon  be  upon  us 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and 
the  small  fruits  will  find  a  place 
in  your  kitchen.  Don't  fail  to 
order 

"DOMINION 
CRYSTALS" 

for   the  preserving  of  all   your 
fruit. 

There  is  none  better 

Absolutely  pure  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  Grocers 

Dominion  Sugar  Co. 

Limited 
Wallaceburg  and  Berlin 

Canada 


JAEGER  PURE  UNDYED  CAMEL- 
HAIR  BLANKETS— For  the  Front 


Special 

Equipment 
for  Nurses 

No.  3 
General 
Hospital 

(McGill) 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Supplementary  Equip- 
ment Fund  for  Nurses  writes  :  — 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
Jaeger  Company  for  the  interest  and 
trouble  they  have  taken  in  executing  the 
order,  and  expressing  our  satisfaction  as 
to  same. 

You  may  be  interested  in  hearing  that 
the  nurses  were  delighted  with  their 
rugs,  and  the  friends  who  contributed  to 
the  fund  equally  pleased  ;  all  agree  that 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good 
Jaeger.  For  lightness  and  warmth,  I 
consider  they  have  no  equal. 

The   order   was  for     146     blankets    to    be 
supplied  in  a  week. 


Dr.  Jaeger  SaDiKr"™  co.  Limit* 

MONTREAL 


System 
TORONTO 


Incorporated  in  1883  with  British  Capital 
for  the  British  Empire. 


POULTRY  of  all  kinds  and  NEW 
LAID  EGGS  WANTED 

Send  for  Prices  or  information  to 

P.  POULIN  &  CO. 

Bonsecours  Market  MONTREAL 


drained  off  and  added  to  the  fruit  pulp  be- 
fore it  is  cooked.  The  reason  for  this,  of 
course,  is  that  the  seeds  and  membranes 
contain  the  greater  part  of  the  pection  or 
jellying  principle,  the  cold  water  soaks 
this  out,  and  when  the  liquid  is  added  to 
the  fruit  pulp  it  jellies  readily.  To  retain 
the  delicate  flavor  no  fruit  should  ever  be 
cooked  long  with  sugar.  In  making  large 
quantities  of  marmalade  or  jelly  it  is  bet- 
ter even  to  have  the  sugar  heated  in  the 
oven  (but  not  melted)  and  add  it  to  the 
fruit  hot,  that  no  time  is  wasted  in  driving 
off  the  surplus  water  that  sugar  contains. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  of 
peeling  the  fruit  and  taking  out  the  tough, 
white  part  (the  only  objection  is  that  it 
is  indigestible,  which  after  all,  hasn't 
much  weight  when  we  consider  how  finely 
the  fruit  is  shredded) ,  the  following 
method  gives  excellent  results. 

With  a  sharp  knife  cut  nine  oranges  and 
six  lemons  into  slices  as  thin  as  you  can 
make  them.  (A  chopper  spoils  the  appear- 
ance considerably).  Put  the  seeds  in  a 
dish  by  themselves  and  cover  with  cold 
water.  Add  four  quarts  of  cold  water  to 
the  fruit  and  let  stand  thirty-six  ^ours. 
Pour  into  this  the  water  from  the  seeds, 
boil  two  hours,  add  eight  pounds  of  sugar 
and  boil  one  hour  longer. 

A  good  recipe  for  pickled  pears  is  as 
follows:  %  peck  pears,  4  lbs.  sugar,  2 
pints  vinegar,  2  oz.  stick  cinnamon,  1  oz. 
Whole  cloves.  Boil  the  sugar,  vinegar 
and  cinnamon  twenty  minutes,  Pare  the 
pears,  remove  the  blossom  end  and  stick  it 
with  a  clove,  put  into  the  syrup  and  cook 
until  soft.  It  will  be  necessary  to  cook 
half  the  pears  at  a  time. 

I  don't  suppose  you  are  interested  in 
the  filtered  coffee  or  black  after-dinner 
coffee  so  much  as  in  the  plain  boiled  kind. 
Use  %  cup  coffee,  1  egg,  1  cup  cold  water, 
6  cups  boiling  water.  Scald  the  coffee  pot. 
Wash  the  egg,  break,  beat  slightly  add 
half  the  cold  water  and  the  crushed  shell 
and  mix  with  the  coffee.  Turn  into  the 
coffee  pot,  pour  on  boiling  water,  stir 
thoroughly  and  boil  three  minutes.  If  not 
boiled,  coffee  is  cloudy.  If  boiled  too  long, 
too  much  tannic  acid  is  drawn  out.  Add 
the  remaining  cold  water  to  carry  any 
grounds  to  the  bottom.  The  egg  gives  a 
certain  rich  flavor  but  very  good  coffee 
can  be  made  without  it,  following  the 
above  method.  Of  course  a  great  deal 
depends  on  having  coffee  freshly  ground 
and  of  a  reliable  brand. 

In  roasting  beef  the  first  thing  is  to  get 
the  surface  seared  over  quickly  so  that 
no  juices  can  escape,  and  then  to  do  the 
rest  of  the  cooking  slowly,  as  a  high  tem- 
perature toughens  the  proteid  in  meat 
just  as  it  does  with  egg  white.  A  large 
roast  is  seared  by  having  the  oven  very 
hot  at  first.  For  a  small  roast,  if  it  is  of 
convenient  shape,  I  would  heat  the  pan 
on  the  top  of  the  stove,  dredge  the  meat 
with  flour  to  keep  in  the  juice  and  flavor 
substance,  then  put  the  meat  in  the  pan 
and  sear  on  both  sides.  It  can  then  be 
sprinkled  with  salt  and  put  in  the  oven, 
but  salt  applied  before  the  outside  is 
seared  will  draw  out  the  juice.  Water 
poured  around  the  meat  has  the  same 
effect. 

There  are  so  many  good  catsup  recipes 
that  it  is  hard  to  select  one  better  than 
several.  The  following  was  given  at  Mac- 
donald  Institute  and  has  proved  itself: 
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Fire  At  Our  Factory 
Does  Not  Interfere 
With  Business! 


D 


l  RING  the 
severe  elec- 
trical storm 
which  passed  over 
the  Toronto  dis- 
trict on  the  even- 
ing of  April  25th, 
lightning  struck 
our  factory,  and 
the  resulting  fire 
did  considerable 
damage. 


We  a  re  not, 
however,  allowing  this  to  interfere 
with  our  business  of  supplying 
local  and  municipal  lines  with  the 
si  telephone  equipment  and  are 
looking  orders  on  the  basis  of 
"Business  as  Usual." 

Prompt  attention  will  be  given 
to  all  orders  for 

Canadian  Independent 
Telephones 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for 
anything  in  the  shape  of  tele- 
phones or  construction  material, 
don't  fail  to  get  our  prices! 

^Ye  are  entirely  at  your  service 
with  every  item  of  information 
you  will  need,  in  case  you  are  con- 
sidering  the  building  of  a  local 
telephone  system.  We  can  help 
you  with  sound,  practical  advice, 
and  save  you  much  money  on 
first-class  equipment  with  our 
attractive  prices. 

Write  for 
FREE1BULLETINS 

No.  3  tells  how  to  build  telephone 
lines,  covering  every  detail  of  organiz- 
ing, constructing  and  operating. 

No.  4  describes  our  latest  improved 
Magneto  Telephones. 

X.B. — Municipal  and  Local  Systems 
are  our  special  customers  in  Ontario. 
Their  success  is  our  success — we  have 
no  conflicting  interest  to  further. 

Canadian  Independent 
Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

1832  Duncan  Street 
TORONTO 
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10  qts.  tomatoes,  3  onions,  1  qt.  cider 
vinegar,  1  lb.  brown  sugar,  1  cup  salt,  3 
red  peppers,  1  OZ.  whole  pepper,  1  oz. 
whole  allspice.  1  oz.  whole  ginger,  1  oz. 
whole  cloves,  2  oz.  mustard.  Wash  and 
cut  up  the  tomatoes  and  onions.  Cook 
slowly  for  forty-five  minutes.  Strain 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Tie  the  spices  in  a 
bag  and  add  these  with  the  vinegar,  sugar 
and  salt,  to  the  strained  tomato.  Mix  the 
mustard,  with  a  little  cold  water.  Add 
this,  boil  the  mixture  down  to  half  the 
original  quantity  and  bottle. 

By  "burnt  cream  pie  filling"  I  am  not 
certain  whether  you  mean  whipped  cream 
with  caramel  beaten  into  it,  or  a  caramel 
custard  filling.  However,  to  make  the 
caramel,  put  y2  cup  granulated  sugar  in  a 
frying  pan  and  stir  constantly  over  the 
fire  until  it  melts  and  turns  a  light  brown 
color,  add  Ji  cup  boiling  water  and  sim- 
mer until  the  sugar  dissolves.  Make  a 
boiled  custard  using  yolks- of  2  eggs,  % 
tablespoon  corn  starch,  1-3  teaspoon  salt, 
lA  cup  sugar,  l%cups  milk  and  the 
caramel.  Pour  into  a  baked  pie  shell  and 
use  the  beaten  egg  whites  for  frosting. 

To  prevent  tomato  soup  curdling  use 
two  dishes,  one  to  heat  the  tomatoes  and 
the  other  to  heat  the  milk  and  combine  the 
mixture  while  both  are  hot.  To  %  can  of 
tomatoes,  add  2  teaspoons  sugar,  1  slice  of 
onion,  cook  fifteen  minutes,  add  %  tea- 
spoon soda,  and  rub  through  a  sieve  to  get 
rid  of  the  seeds.  Scald  4  cups  of  milk  and 
thicken  with  4  tablespoons  flour  and  4 
tablespoons  butter.  Add  salt  and  pepper, 
combine  the  two  mixtures  and  serve. 

You  could  get  particulars  regarding  a 
correspondence  course  in  domestic  science 
by  writing  the  International  Correspond- 
ence School,  Toronto.  Do  you  belong  to  a 
Women's  Institute?  If  you  do,  perhaps 
you  could  stir  up  an  agitation  in  your 
branch  for  a  Demonstration-Lecture 
Course  next  fall. 

BUFFALO  MOTHS. 

Q. — In  our  neighborhood  a  lot  of  the 
women  are  troubled  with  buffalo  moths 
getting  into  the  houses.  Do  you  know  how 
they  can  be  got  rid  of? — Mrs.  R.  J.  S., 
Ont. 

A. — Simple  preventive  measures  are  to 
put  turpentine  under  rugs,  especially 
around  the  edges,  and  to  wash  out  closetj, 
cracks  and  corners  frequently  with  hot 
soap  suds.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  put  a  piece 
of  wool  or  cotton  batting  in  a  closet  for  a 
trap.  The  eggs  will  be  laid  in  this  and 
can  be  easily  destroyed.  Furniture,  rugs 
and  clothing  sprayed  or  soaked  with  gaso- 
line will  be  rid  of  the  moths,  and  carb  >n 
bisulphide,  though  more  expensive  than 
gasoline,  is  very  effective  if  sprayed  over 
carpets  and  furniture.  In  using  carbor 
bisulphide,  gasoline  and  turpentine  re- 
member that  they  are  all  explosive.  They 
should  never  be  used  in  a  room  where 
there  is  a  fire.  A  treatment  that  is  sure 
to  drive  the  moths  put  of  the  nests  and  kill 
the  larva?  is  to  mix  equal  quantities  of 
carbolic  acid  and  cedar  oil  and  spray  these 
about  infested  places  through  an  ato- 
mizer. A  vacuum  cleaner  used  thoroughly 
will  rid  a  room  of  moths,  but  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  would  remove  the  eggs. 
These,  however,  can  be  destroyed  by 
ironing  a  wet  cloth  spread  over  the  carpet. 


Why  Wait  for  the 
Boss  to  Fire  You  ? 


Many  a  young  man  never  knows  what 
pay-day  he  will  find  the  "blue  ticket" 
in  his  envelope.  He  is  simply  one  of 
the  crowd  who  are  hired  when  time* 
are  good  and  fired  when  times  are  bad. 

A  young  man  who  looks  ahead  pre- 
pares himself  for  success  in  business 
by  taking  practical  business  college 
and  correspondence-school  courses. 
He  is  the  man  who  not  only  remains 
on  the  job,  but  GETS  AHEAD.  That 
is  the  kind  of  men  employers  want. 


IF  a  young  man  is  prepared  to 
drop  all  efforts  to  improve 
his  education  after  he  has 
left  school,  he  has  no  chance  now 
a-days  to  make  a  success  in  life. 
Even  fifty  years  ago  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  a  young  man  after 
entering  on  a  business  career  to 
give  up  his  spare  hours  to  study 
and  to  attending  lectures  on  vari- 
ous subjects  that  would  enable 
him  to  make  his  mark  later  in 
life.  I  do  not  suggest  doing  away 
entirely  with  sports  and  games 
and  sufficient  physical  exercise 
and  amusement,  but  if  he  desires 
to  take  every  advantage  of  his 
opportunities  and  to  succeed  ir 
life  he  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  sacrificing  some  portion  of  his 
spare  time  to  complete  or  rather 
add  to  his  educational  advan- 
tages. ' ' 

D.  R.  WILKIE, 
(late)  President, 
Canadian  Bankers'  Association 


We  have  a  plan  by  which  any  ambi- 
tious young  man  can  obtain  free  of 
charge  a  full  educational  course  in  a 
business  college  or  a  correspondence 
school. 

Make  your  application  NOW, 
The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue, 

TORONTO 
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Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,   143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


7217— LADIES'  DRESS. 

This  smart  costume  is  made  with  an 
overblouse,  which  opens  in  front  to  show 
the  waist  in  vest  effect.  At  the  neck  is 
a  flat  collar.  The  two  gore  sectional 
skirt  has  the  upper  part  made  as  a  gath- 
ered yoke  with  the  lower  sections  at- 
tached plain.  It  is  customary  to  combine 
woolen  goods  and  taffetas  in  these 
dresses. 

The  pattern  7217  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  40  inch  light  goods, 
with  3  yards  of  44-inch  dark  goods  and 
4%  yards  of  braid  banding. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


No.  7195— LADIES'  APRON. 

This  apron  covers  practically  all  the 
Iress,  yet  is  not  in  any  sense  a  dress.  It 
las  a  short  shoulder  seam,  the  neck  is 
ither  high  or  low,  and  the  armhole  is 
ery  wide.  The  skirt  is  gathered  by  the 
jelt  only,  and  there  is  a  small  patch  pocket 
*t  the  side.  The  garment  buttons  in  the 
entie  of  the  back.  Gingham,  calico, 
eer  sucker,  etc.,  are  suitable  fabrics. 

The  pattern  No.  7195  is  cut  in  sizes  36, 
10  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
>ize  requires  3V2  yards  of  3G  inch  material 
.vith  a/2  yard  of  27  inch  contrasting  goods 
o  trim. 

Prize  of  pattern  10  cents. 


DIAMONDS 

S1-S2-S3  WEEKLY 


Save  money  on  y  o  a  r 
Diamonds  by  buying  from 
ns.  We  are  Diamond  Importers.  Termg  20% 
diown,  $1,  $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We  guarantee  yon 
every  advantage  In  Price  and  Quality.  10% 
off  for  cash. 

Write  to-day   for   catalogue,   it  is   free. 
We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection, 
at  our  expense.    Payments  may  be  made  weekly  or  monthly. 

JACOBS    BROS.,   Diamond   Importers, 

15  Toronto   Arcade,  Toronto,   Canada., 


WOMEN ! 


Why    pay    2c.    per    cake    duty    on 
American      made      Naptha      Soaps 
when  you  can   buy 
'     Richards  "    Quick-Naptha 

(MADE-IN-CANADA) 
for  5c.  Equal  weight  &  quality. 
Soapmakers     for    50     years. 

Should  you  be  unable  to  get  Richards' 
Quick-Naptha  soap  from  your  grocer 
send  two  2c  stamps  (4c)  for  full-sized 
cake,  which  we  will  send  to  you  free  by 
Parcels  Post.  Kindly  mention  your 
grocer's   name   when   writing. 

RICHARDS   PURE   SOAP  CO..  LIMITED 
Established   1860.  Woodstock,  Ontario 


Dr.  Williams'  Fly  and 
Insect  Destroyer 

The  only  one  sold  on  a 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farm  authorities.  Every  can  bears 
our  guarantee.  Sold  by  all  leading  hardware 
stores  and  feed  merchants  throughout  Canada. 

You   take   no   chances.       We   stand 
behind   our   guarantee. 

THE    WILLIAMS  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

RUSSELL  -  -  -  ONTARIO 


It  is  not  a  question  of  "  Do  you  wash 
clothes?"  but  "  How  do  you  do  your 
washing?"    On  the 

same  old-fashioned  back- 
breaking,  rub  board  f 
The  results  never  can 
warrant  the  hard  slavery 
thin   entails   when    the 

CON  N  OR 

Ball-Bearing 

WASHER 

will  do  the  Washing  in 
less  than  half  the  time, 
in  the  most  modem  and 
least  fatiguing  way,  and 
without  any  wear  and 
tear  on  the  clothes. 

Why  not  let  us 
send  you  our  book- 
let on  this  machine?     We  can  suppIy  a  machi„e 

Write  to-day   to  anywhere  in  Canada 

J.  H.  CONNOR    &    SON,  Limited 

Established    in    1881.  OTTAWA,    O.N  t. 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dog 

Remedies 


BOOK   ON 

Dog   Diseases 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  FREE  to  any  address    by  the    author 

H.   CLAY    GLOVER.     V.    S. 

118  W.  31st  St..   N.Y..  U.S.A. 
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Do  rfc~ieo 

ovtynade 
mChnadd' 


Windsor 
Tatle 


Noiseless 
-  HAND  - 


A   SILENT   WORKER   AND 
ALWAYS    READY 

The  NOISELESS  is  far  and  away 
the  easiest  to  operate  Dolley  Ty;/e 
hand  i  washing  machine  on  the 
market.  1 

Iherearelno    wheels,    cogs    or    springs 
about  it  to  ft  get  out  of  order. 
Itdoes  the  )\  work   perfectly,   quickly   and 
is  a  wondeijl  ful  labor  saver. 
Investi- 
gate    it 
at   your 
dealers 
or  write 
us  direct.    J 


CUMMER- 

DOWSWELL, 
Limited 

Hamilton. 
Out 

22-14 


7207— LADIES'  AND  MISSES'  NIGHT 
GOWN  AND  CAP. 

This  pretty  Empire  gown  is  in  one 
piece  and  is  slipped  on  over  the  head.  The 
low  neck  may  be  round  or  oquare  and  the 
sleeves  are  short.  A  row  of  beading 
marks  the  high  waistline.  The  cap  is  also 
in  one  piece  ami  is  gathered  all  around. 
It  need  not  be  of  the  same  material  as  the 
night  gown. 

The  pattern  7207  is  rut  in  sizes  30  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  for  gown  and  cap  4  yards  of  40 
inch  material.  3%  yards  of  edging,  3*4 
yards  of  insertion,  1%  yards  of  beading 
and  2%  yards  of  ribbon. 

P  )•',(■<    ot   pattern   15  cents. 


%  yard  of  18  inch  lace  and  %  yard  of  18 
inch  satin. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cars. 


Made  in  Canada 


7203— LADIES'  TIE-ON  WAIST. 

This  popular  waist  has  fronts  closing 
in  surplice  style,  with  the  ends  lengthened 
in  sash  effect  and  tying  in  the  back.  At 
the  open  neck  is  a  flare  collar  and  in 
front  small  revers.  The  back  of  the 
waist  is  plain  and  the  sleeves  are  full 
length  and  shaped  to  the  arm,  but  they 
may  be  shortened. 

The  pattern  7203  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2>4  yards  of  36  inch  material  with 


7202— GIRL'S  DRESS. 

This  frock  is  worn  with  or  without  the 
Eton  jacket  which  hangs  below  the  high 
waist  line.  The  waist  underneath  has 
tucks  at  each  shoulder  and  joins  a  skirt 
made  with  a  deep  yoke  and  full,  gathered 
lower  portion.  The  Eton  has  a  flat  vest 
and  long  or  short  sleeves.  It  also  has  an 
ornamental  collar  at  the  neck  and  cuffs 
to  correspond. 

The  dress  pattern,  No.  7202,  is  cut  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Medium 
size  requires  with  Eton,  2%  yards  of  36 


inch  material,  %  yard  of  36  inch  lining 
and  %  yard  of  36  inch  contrasting 
goods. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 
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7222— CHILD'S  DRESS. 

'his  dainty  Greenaway  dress  has  a 
it  waist  or  a  deep  yoke,  as  one  pleases 
;all  it.     Below  this  the  skirt  is  quite 

and  both  waist  and  skirt  close  in  the 
k,    The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short 

the  bolero  jacket  is  to  be  made  of 
■  or  embroidery  and  slipped  on  over 
dress. 


he  pattern  7222  is  cut  in  sizes  1,  3 
5  years.  The  three-year  size  requires 
n  the  figure,  1%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
al,  Vi  yard  of  18-inch  lace,  6%  yards 
nsertion,  6  yards  of  edging  and  2% 
is  of  sash  ribbon. 

Price  of  ■pattern  10  cents. 


Butchering  a  la 
mnsylvania  Dutch 


Continued  from  Page  26. 


essed  vigorously.  If  it  bursts  open 
ie  rendering  is  not  yet  complete.  If 
remains  intact  the  process  is  com- 
ete  and  the  oil  may  be  removed 
ith  safety  and  run  into  vessels  to 
•ol. 

he  lard  press  "we  used  to  have   at 

e"  was  constructed  on  the  same 

i  as  the  sausage  stuffer,  only  instead 

oi  aving  a  spout,  the  box  perforated  with 

ml  y  small  auger  holes,  out  of  which  the 

fs!  poured  when  pressure  was  applied  on 

tH  lever.    But  there  is  no  lard  press  in 

»<■  neighborhood.    In  lieu  of  one  the  oil 

«    pressed  out  in  a  fine  colander,  the 

-r  klings  being  set  aside  for  shortening 

Pipings  and  cakes,  while  the  liquid  in 

=h  the  heads  and  liver  had  been  cooked 

kept  as  a  stock  for  making  gravy. 

hey  say  the  big  packing  plants  save 

«  ything  but  the  squeal  and  have  even 

i  known  to  can  that  with  phonographs. 

Dutch  home-curing  method  is  possibly 

quite  so  rigidly  economical,  but  falls 

2  short  of  it,  and,  what  with  its  multi- 

ty  of  tasty  products  and  spicy  tit-bits, 

p  justifies  the  Irish  maxim,  "There's 

1  ?ht  o'  miscellaneous  eatin'  in  a  pig." 


'AIRY  SOAP  is  perfect  for  toilet  and  bath. 

It  has  most  refreshing  cleansing  qualities 

-you  cannot  find  a  purer  soap  at  any  price. 

k  Fairy  Soap  is  individually 

packed — each  oval 

cake  in  its  own 

wrapping    of 

dainty  tissue, 

enclosed  in  a 

special  box. 


V 


The  white  oval 
floating  cake  fits 
the  hand 


Bread  that  is  Good  Bread 

For  a  Sweet,   Light,  Wholesome    Bread    use    Reindeer    Flour — a 
Special  breadtiour  that  assures  good  results. 

Bread  made  from  Reindeer  Flour  is  enjoyed   by  every   member  of 
the  family.      Try  Reindeer  for  your  next  baking  and  you'll   be  de- 
jhted  with  the  results. 

Order  from  your  dealer 

THE  PETERBOROUGH  CEREAL  COMPANY 

SIMCOE  STREET  PETERBOROUGH,  ONT 


- 
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This  country  recognizes  three 
grades  of  truth : 

— the  truth 

— the  whole  truth 

— nothing  but  the  truth 

•The  Truth"  by  itself  may  be 
false  because  of  what  it  leaves 
unsaid,  or  because  while  technic- 
ally correct  it  is  designed  to  mis- 
lead. 

"The  whole  truth"  may  be  in- 
effective because  it  leaves  one 
asking — "Well,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?" 

"Nothing  but  the  truth"  in- 
volves a  grasp  and  expression  of 


r  ig h t  fundamentals,  rounded 
knowledge,  fair  play — an  irresist- 
ible appeal. 

In  Chicago,  from  June  20th  to 
24th,  there  will  be  a  convention  of 
The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World.  The  standard  un- 
der w  h  i  c  h  this  convention 
assembles  is 

"Nothing  but  the 
Truth  in  Advertising  " 

This  is  not  a  sentimental  stand- 
ard. It  is  a  commercial  standard 
maintained  by  the  contact  of 
idealists,  enthusiasts,  and  hard 
heads. 

It  is  only  standard  under  which 
the  annual  expenditure  of  $600,- 
000,000  for  advertising  can  be 
made  to  pay.  It  is  the  standard 
under  which  2,000  people  met 
last  June  in  Toronto  and,  before 
that,  in  Baltimore,  Dallas,  Boston. 

It  is  the  standard  under  which 
every  reader  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, outdoor  signs,  booklets,  nov- 
elties— the  printed  or  painted 
advertising  message — has  come  to 
believe  what  he  reads. 


You  are  Invited  to  Attend 


No  adult  in  this  country  but  uses  or  is  affected  by  advertising.  The 
convention  in  Chicago  will  give  you  ideas  for  application  to  your  own 
business  and  your  own  life.  You  will  come  in  contact  with  the  discoverers 
and  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  economic  force  of  advertising — a 
force  which  will  grow  with  your  support  as  you  will  grow  by  contact  with 
it  and  its  workers. 

For  special  information  address  <  O.X  VENTION 
<  OMM1TTEE,  Advertising  Association  of  Chicago, 
Advertising  Building,  12.°>  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 

The  Toronto  Advertising  Club  will  run  a  special  train  to  Chicago,  leaving 
Toronto  on  Saturday,  June  19th.  A  special  rate  has  been  secured  for  the  trip,  and 
all  applications  for  space  on  the  train  and  in  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  where 
the  Toronto  Advertising  Club  will  stay,  should  be  made  to  C.  W.  McDiarmid,  of 
the  Toronto  Advertising  Club,  104  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 


Give   $1000— 

and  Consolidat 

Continued  from  Page  24. 


pupils    in    the   one-roomed   schools  dri 
themselves.     The  law  demands  a  stal, 
on  the  school  ground  to  accommodate  tht 
horses,  and  I  have  seen  them  arriving 
school  on  a  cold  morning  in  very  mu 
worse  shape  than  I  have  ever  seen  the! 
coming  in  the  vans,  besides  having  to  ta 
care  of  their  horses  after  they  came, 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  at  lea 
half    of    the    children    who    attend  on 
roomed  rural  schools  in  Manitoba  dm 
so  when  we  come  to  discuss  cost  we  ha 
to  consider  who  pays  for  the  upkeep 
the  horses  and  rigs  they  drive.    It  mak 
rural  education  very  expensive  for  som 
body.     Those  who  have  to  do  their  ov 
driving  pay  just  as  much  school  taxes 
those  who  live  close  to  school.    Those  w! 
own    land    in    the   district  and  have 
children  pay  none  of  the  transportati. 
charges    under    those   conditions,  so  t 
rural  school  looks  cheap  to  them,  but  wi 
consolidation    and    public   transportati. 
we  equalize  some  of  those  things.    ^ 
count  that  transportation  is  as  much 
part  of  the  cost  of  rural  education  as  t 
teacher's  salary  is,  and  we  give  the  rui 
child  as  good  a  chance  to  get  to  school 
his  town  cousin  has. 

The  statistics  for  this  province  abu 
dantly  justify  the  experiment.  As 
proof  we  will  take  a  few  statements  frc 
inspectors  as  given  in  the  Keport  of  t 
Department  of  Education  for  the  ye 
ending  June  30th,  1914.  Inspector  Mc 
rison  of  District  No.  3  gives  the  enn 
ment  on  days  of  his  visits  in  ungrad 
schools  as  1333,  the  number  present 
952;  percentage  71.4.  In  the  eight  co 
solidated  schools,  enrolment  616,  numb 
present  532,  percentage  86.3. 

In  District  No.  12,  Inspector  Gord 
says:  "Our  consolidated  schools  at  Sr.o' 
flake,  Dariingford  and  Manitou  are  wor 
ing  well,  they  have  demonstrated  th 
the  service  given  justifies  the  added  e 
pense.  In  the  Manitou  school  for  Januar 
February  and  March  the  eighty-sevi 
children  coming  in  the  vans  attendi 
eighty-six  per  cent.,  while  the  one  hundn 
and  twenty-five  other  children  attend" 
eighty-eight  per  cent.  In  April  each  groi 
attended  eighty-nine  per  cent." 

In  District  No.  16  Inspector  Best  say 
"The  arguments  in  favor  of  graded  schoo 
and  the  transportation  of  children  m 
with  so  much  favor,  that  this  year  ti 
large  Central  School  is  being  tested  ; 
three  additional  points.  We  have  no 
five  of  these  schools  in  operation  with. 
believe,  beneficial  educational  results." 

But  why  multiply  arguments  in  fav< 
of  a  system  that  is  far  past  the  expei 
mental  stage  in  this  province.  The  be 
argument  in  its  favor  is  that  the  numbf 
is  constantly  increasing  and  where  it 
feasible  the  districts  already  consolidatt 
are  being  constantly  enlarged  by  othe 
wanting  to  get  their  land  added  so  as 
get  the  benefit  of  the  graded  school  ai 
the  public  transportation.  The  same  a 
guments  hold  good  in  the  transportatu 
of  children  to  school  as  in  rural  mail  i 
livery  and  the  experiment  has  also  prov. 
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that  the  average  attendance  in  the  con- 
solidated school  is  much  higher  than  in 
the  old  one-roomed  schools. 

Mr.  Drury  thinks  that  part  of  this 
cost  should  be  borne  by  the  whole  prov- 
ince. This  is  exactly  what  is  being  done 
in  Manitoba:  the  province  pays  fifty  per 
cent,  of  all  transportation,  so  we  must 
have  more  than  one  "good  thing"  in  this 
province.  To  the  individual  who  kept  a 
horse  for  the  transportation  of  his  own 
children  the  van  comes  as  a  great  relief 
from  an  unjust  burden  and  the  increase 
to  the  one  who  does  not  certainly  will  not 
pay  the  tobacco  bill,  as  on  an  average  it 
would  not  be  more  than  $2 .  50  per  quarter 
section  and  in  a  good  many  cases  not  that 
much.  In  our  own  district,  it  would  not 
be  much  over  a  dollar.  We  may  as  well 
be  exact,  my  own  highest  point  reached 
in  special  school  tax  on  one  quarter  sec- 
tion under  consolidation  was  $12.93,  and 
the  lowest,  $8 .  07 ;  on  the  same  land  under 
the  one-roomed  school  the  highest  point 
was  $10.62,  and  the  lowest,  $8.08.  But 
suppose  the  highest  point  had  been  $24 .  00, 
I  would  still  be  ahead  because  I  would  feel 
I  was  getting  results. 

Mr.  Drury  admits  there  are  far  too 
few  pupils  in  our  rural  schools  now  to 
get  the  best  results.  Then  why  not  apply 
the  remedy  at  hand,  if  the  question  of 
dollars  and  cents  were  eliminated,  or  in 
other  words,  if  it  would  be  proven  that  a 
consolidated  school  could  be  run  for  less 
money.  No  other  argument  against  it 
would  hold  good  for  ten  minutes,  either 
in  Manitoba  or  elsewhere.  It  is  the  only 
remedy  in  sight  for  securing  permanency 
in  our  rural  teachers.  The  number  at- 
tending make  it  worth  while  for  a  teacher 
of  energy  to  remain  in  a  district.  Quot- 
ing again  from  Inspector  Morrison's  re- 
port for  District  No.  3,  he  says:  "the 
graded  schools  pay  their  teachers  an  aver- 
age salary  of  $763,  while  the  ungraded 
schools  pay  only  $613."  But  no  amount 
of  salary  would  induce  the  best  class  of 
teacher  to  remain  a  lifetime  in  a  country 
school  with  from  5  to  15  pupils. 

As  to  the  social  side  of  the  question  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  makes  any 
difference.  The  people  who  are  con- 
tented to  live  and  only  eat,  sleep  and  work 
will  only  do  that  no  matter  where  they 
happen  to  live,  whether  in  town  or  coun- 
try. On  the  other  hand  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  public  welfare  will  do 
so,  and  another  mile  is  only  between  five 
and  ten  minutes  more.  We  often  find  our 
most  regular  and  punctual  church  at- 
tendants drive  from  three  to  six  miles 
in  this  part  of  the  country  and  our  atten- 
dance would  be  small  indeed  if  it  were 
limited  to  the  radius  Mr.  Drury  mentions 
of  two  miles. 

I  heartily  agree  with  all  Mr.  Drury 
says  in  his  opening  remarks  of  a  mini- 
mum salary  of  $1,000,  but  I  believe  in  a 
school  worthy  of  a  $1,000  man  or  woman. 
I  also  agree  with  his  idea  of  enlarging 
the  unit  of  administration,  this  is  no 
doubt  a  great  source  of  weakness  to  our 
country  schools,  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  in  his  summing  up.  The  difficulties 
are  not  insuperable  and  have  already 
been  overcome.  The  health  and  comfort 
of  the  children  under  consolidation  is  im- 
proved as  proven  by  the  increased  atten- 
dance in  consolidated  schools.     The  cost 
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EVERY  DAIRYMAN 
Should  Know  These  Machines 

Empire  Mechanical  Milkers  are  the  simplest,  most  up-to-date  and 

practical  milkers.     Their  action  is  gentle  <_nd  natural.  ^,  ■ 

Empire    Disc   Separators    embody   exclu  ;ive    features  which        ^^ 
place  them  ahead  of  all  others  and  are  guaranteed  for  mechan-      ^^ 
ical  excellence  and  close  skimming.  ^^* 

Baltic  Separators  are  high  class,  small   machines  for      ^^P  e< 
the  small  dairyman.     They  sell  from  $15.00  to  $45.00.  <dfe     6* 

Empire  Sta-rite  Gasoline  Engines — the  engines  ^^      Ne?<°* 

with  the  trouble  left  out.       In  sizes  from  iyi  to  A^r   s,.%C 

16  horse-power.  ^f   ^^^^ 

Send  in  the  coupon  for  booklet  on  any  of  ^^ 

these  and  information  as  to  prices  on  cash  *^r     gi^ 

or  handy  payment  plan.  ^^  s*^°^ 
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Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied 
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Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited     J^     V%>*^ 
TORONTO    and    WINNIPEG        ^ 


te-Titory 

The  Empire  Cream  Separator 
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\  For  You-a  wonderful  Book 
I \  on  Farm  Drainage  -  FREE ! 


Do  you  know  you  can  take  as  much  crop  off 
LOO  acres  properly  drained  as  you  can  off  200 
acres  not  drained  and  save  half  the  labor? 
It's  a  fact.  Do  you  know  that  proper,  inexpensive  tile  drainage 
assists  pulverization  lengthens  the  season — prevents  surface 
washing  makes  your  land  lighter  to  work— prevents  drought  and 
increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of   your  crops? 

Why  not  have  us  send  you,  today,  free  of  charge,  a  very  in- 
teresting hooklet  on  this  suh.iect  '.'  Much  to  learn  — nothing  to 
pay.  Don't  neglect  anything  that  will  help  you  grow  hetter, 
higger  crops.  Proper  drainage  means  as  much  as  two  dollars 
in  your  hank  account  for  every  one  that  goes  there  now,  and 
the  Government  lends  you  money  for  the  Tile  if  desired. 
Writ,-  us  today.  Mention  this  paper.     Your  book  is  waiting. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Limited 


.SWANSEA.  ONTARIO, 


is  not  excessive  and  to  the  individual  who 
paid  it  under  the  old  system  it  is  de- 
creased, and  the  scheme  certainly  has  in- 
creased efficiency.  The  movement  in 
Manitoba  is  not  of  village  origin,  but 
purely  rural,  the  country  people  feel  they 
have  a  right  to  the  benefits  of  a  graded 
school  and  this  is  the  only  means  in  sight 
of  obtaining  them.  There  is  no  less  in 
personal  touch,  from  the  standpoint  of 
rural  education  consolidation  is  all  gain. 


The  Missioner's  Girl 
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cried,  and  gazed  distractedly  about  him. 
Which  way  to  go?  Back,  from  whence  he 
had  come,  he  looked;  there  was  no  sign 
of  life  and  Peter  was  far  behind.  He 
stared  ahead  again,  his  lips  compressed, 
and  his  jaw  took  the  old  stern  set.  "This 
is  a  one-way  trail,"  he  muttered,  and 
strode  on  towards  the  west. 

Time  passed  on  unnoticed,  yet  he  did 
not  weary.  Each  added  hour  on  the  trail 
seemed  but  to  waken  the  full  keen  thrill 
of  the  chase,  and  with  the  approach  of 
night  the  wolf  instinct  grew  nearer  to 
his  soul.  Each  fresh  thought  of  his  com- 
rade's danger  pierced  his  throbbing  brain 
with  an  agony  deeper  than  the  last.  Once 
he  cried  aloud  to  the  great  lone  woods 
about  him:  "Help  me  to  overtake  them! 
Make  that  murderer  pay  in  full!" 

Daylight  hours  slipped  by  and  the 
sombre  gloom  of  night  fell  over  the  forest. 
A  pale  moon  rose  but  quick-driving  scud 
obscured  its  rays.  To  his  breath-clouded 
eyes  the  trail  grew  dim,  but  he  held  to 
his  task.  Gnarled  underbrush  tripped  and 
stopped  him.  Ice-laden  boughs  lashed  his 
face  and  neck,  drawing  the  hot  blood. 
Hunger  added  to  the  agony  of  his  body 
and  each  thought  of  her  to  the  torture  of 
his  soul.  With  the  deepening  of  night  his 
trials  waxed  greater.  Each  fall  took  toll 
of  his  strength  yet  his  spirit  remained  un- 
daunted. The  wolf  instinct  that  holds  to 
the  trail  till  the  quarry  is  taken,  was 
strong  within  him,  but  a  power  still 
stronger  held  him  in  its  relentless  grasp. 
Love  was  the  sharper  spur — love  that  is 
stronger  than  instinct.  The  one  will  drive 
to  the  limit  of  human  endurance,  the  other 
will  drive  beyond.  "God  pity  the  man  if  he 
has  harmed  her!"  he  cried  repeatedly. 
Hunger  and  weakness  were  telling,  and 
anxiety  for  the  girl  fast  making  a  mad- 
man of  him.  Stars  were  dimming  and  the 
yellow  indefinite  light  that  betokens  the 
approach  of  dawn  was  creeping  through 
the  eastern  woods  where  the  trail  opened 
into  a  small  clearing.  Allison  stopped.  At 
the  farther  side  stood  a  little,  rough-hewn 
shack,  and  a  light  showed  in  the  window. 
Even  as  he  looked  it  spluttered  feebly,  and 
in  a  moment  went  out.  As  he  paused  and 
caught  his  breath,  wolf-dogs  howled  a 
warning.  The  heart  of  the  pursuer 
stopped  beating  a  second. 

"It's  Graham,"  he  thought,"and  this  is 
the  end  of  the  trail." 

Always  throughout  the  long  days  and 
nights  he  had  known  that  this  hour  would 
come ;  he  knew  that  his  journey  must  have 
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but  one  ending,  the  accusation,  a  struggle 
and  the  fight  that  he  would  win.  And  now 
it  had  come! 

He  wrenched  his  stiffening  feet  free 
from  the  hard  lashings.  At  least  he  was 
rid  of  that  torture.  The  snowshoes  lay 
on  the  path  and  he  attempted  to  kick 
them  aside,  but  the  effort  only  cost  him  a 
fall.  With  a  curse  he  regained  his  feet 
and  tripped  and  stumbled  over  the  ob- 
struction. He  broke  into  a  trot  but  his 
speed  did  not  increase.  That  was  beyond 
him  now.  His  mittens  were  flung  aside 
and  his  hands  twitched  spasmodically, 
hands  that  ached  to  close  about  a  human 
throat.  The  revolver  in  its  holster  lay 
forgotten,  an  unknown  weapon  to  primi- 
tive man.  At  his  near  approach  the  dogs 
slunk  back  from  the  entrance. 

The  door  was  locked  and  he  beat  upon 
it  with  his  bare  hands.  Gathering  his  re- 
maining strength,  he  flung  himself, 
shoulder  first,  against  the  boards.  They 
gave  way  and  the  momentum  of  his 
charge  carried  him  in  and  across  the  room 
and  crashing  against  the  farther  wall, 
where,  half  stunned  by  the  impact,  he  lay 
gasping,  while  the  door  of  its  own  accord 
swung  closed.  It  left  the  place  in  dark- 
ness. The  scraping  of  a  chair  in  the  far 
corner  roused  him  and  the  sound  of  quick 
breathing  caught  his  ear.  By  the  aid  of 
crevices  in  the  logs  he  raised  himself  to 
his  feet  and:  "Graham,  where  are  you 
Graham?"  he  cried  hoarsely,  and  groped 
his  way  along  the  wall.  A  nail  caught  in 
his  clothing  and  in  the  act  of  tearing  him- 
self free  his  hand  fell  on  his  revolver  and 
he  dragged  it  forth. 

Aiming  for  the  corner  he  again  called : 
"Graham!  Speak  or  I'll  shoot!"  His 
fevered  brain  had  conjured  up  a  picture  of 
the  murderer  crouching  in  the  darkness, 
about  to  spring  for  his  throat.  His  fingers 
trembled  on  the  trigger.  The  creak  of 
frosty  hinges  startled  him  and  he  fired. 
With  the  shot  a  scream  of  pain — a  wo- 
man's scream — pierced  Allison  to  the 
heart.  The  gun  dropped  from  his  hand 
and  he  stumbled  forward,  falling  on  his 
knees. 

'"God!"  he  cried  in  agony,  "it's  the 
Missioner's  Girl!    I've  killed  her!" 

He  reached  farther  with  trembling 
hands  till  he  felt  the  outlines  of  her  face. 
Warm  blood  wet  his  fingers  and  he 
fainted. 

Sunlight  was  pouring  brightly  in 
through  the  open  door  when  Allison 
awoke.  He  lay  on  some  blankets  by  the 
side  of  a  little  stove  that  gave  out  an 
agreeable  warmth.  The  tragedy  of  the 
night  came  back  to  him  with  painful  vivid- 
ness and  he  tried  to  rise  from  his  couch 
but  was  gently  forced  down  from  behind. 
A  dear,  familiar  voice  said  softly:  "Rest 
awhile  yet.  You  are  weak  and  tired." 
The  Missioner's  Girl  smiled  into  his  won- 
dering eyes. 

"Not  dead!"  he  whispered  in  joyful 
wonder.    "Not  even — " 

He  did  not  finish  for  only  then  he  saw 
that  her  head  was  bandaged.  His  voice 
choked  with  emotion,  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  Allison,  overcome  with  deepest 
remorse,  buried  his  face  in  the  blankets 
and  cried  like  a  child. 

Relief  and  joy  over  the  girl's  safety  ex- 
cluded all  other  thoughts  from  the  young 
man's  mind  and  not  until  she  mentioned 
the  name  of  Graham,  did  his  interest  re- 
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Make  Your  Farm 

PAY 


WITH  a  good  prospect  of  high  prices 
for  farm  products  in  sympathy  with 
the  advance  now  taking   place  in 
wheat  and  grains,  the  coming  year  should 
be  a  good  one  to  crowd  production,  and 
make  your  farm  pay. 

You  Can  Do  It  With 

Bradley's  Fertilizers 


They  have  been  for  over  fifty  years  the 
standard  by  which  other  fertilizers  are 
judg-ed.  They  have  always  brought  good 
crops  and  improved  the  soil.  They  are 
"crop  producers  and  cost  reducers.  "  Old 
friends  will  continue  to  use  them.  We  in- 
vite new  ones  to  investigate  their  merits. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

92  State  Street,  Boston     2  Rector  Street,  New  York 
Buffalo,   Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Etc. 
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A  Horse  in  Harness 
rthTwot  Stall 
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You  lose  money  when  you  put  your  unpadded  horses  out 
to  spring  work.   As  soon  as  they  begin  working  off  their  I 
winter  fat  the  collars  hang  loosely  and  bruise,  chafe  i 
and  gall  them.   They  can't  do  a  full  day's  work  with 
raw  and  bleeding  necks  and  shoulders.  You  lose  work 
and  make  the  beasts  suffer  needlessly.     There's  a| 
remedy— use  TAPATCO  Pads— they 

Make  Your  Horses  Worth  More  Money 

by  enabling  them  to  do  more  work.    These  pads  keep  them  free  from  sores  | 
and  blemishes  so  you  can  get  more  money  for  them  it  you  sell  them. 
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Filled  with  our  own  Special  Composite  Stuffing.      Light, 
soft,  springy  and  very  absorbent.     No  dirt;  no  trash;   no 
short,  cheap.limy  hair  with  hide  attached  to  attract  rats 
and  mice. 

TAPATCO  Pads  are  cool  and  properly  ventilated-. 

They  quickly  absorb  all  sweat.  The  cost  is  only 

a  few  cents.    One  day's  idleness  of  your 

horse  would  lose  you  more  than  the  cost 

of  a  year's  supply  of  TAPATCO  Pads. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

:.  PADS  FOR  HORSES,. 

■£  The  American        •*^S5 

r  v       Pad  &  Textile  Co. 
S  Chatham,  Ont. 
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Deering  New  Ideal 

The  Binder  for  Your  Fields 


A  Deering  New  Ideal  binder  will  give  you  the 
best  possible  results  at  harvest  time.  How- 
ever lodged  or  filled  with  green  undergrowth  your 
crops  are,    the  Deering  binder  harvests  all  the  grain. 

The  Deering  binder  elevator,  open  at  the  rear,  delivers 
the  grain  properly  to  the  binding  attachment.  Because  the  elevator 
projects  ahead  of  the  knife  it  delivers  grain  to  the  binder  deck 
straight.  A  third  discharge  arm  keeps  theff 
bound  sheaves  free  from  unbound  grain. 

The  T-shaped  cutter  bar  is  almost  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  platform  and  allows  the  ma- 
chine to  be  tilted  close  to  the  ground  to  pick  up 
down  and  tangled  grain  without  pushing  trash 
in  front  of  the  knife.  Either  smooth  section  or 
serrated  knives  can  be  used.  The  Deering  knot- 
ter  needs  no  recommendation. 

The  Deering  local  agent  will  show  why  Deer- 
ing New  Ideal  binders  and  binder  twine  arc 
always  satisfactory.  See  the  agent,  or,  write 
to  the  nearest  branch  house  for  a  catalogue. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

BRANCH  HOUSES 
At  Brandon,  Calgary.  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal, 
N.  Battleiord,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorktoo 


PEERLESS 
PERFECTION 

is  much  heavier  and  stronger  than  common  poultry  , 

netting.      Peerless  Poultry  Fence  is  built  just  like  \ 

our  farm  fence.     It  is  the  best  Canada  Fence  made 

by    Canadians    and    sold    exclusively    in     Canada. 

The  Fence  That's  Locked 
Together 

It's  close  enough  to  keep  small   fowl  in  and  strong 

enough  to  keep  large  animals  out.     Securely  locked 

together  at  each  intersection  of   the   wires.     It's 

many  times    heavier  and    stronger  than    poultry 

netting,  and    being    well    galvanized,   will    last 

many   years   longer.     Top  and  bottom  wires 

ire  extra  heavy.  No  top  and  hottom  boards 

required.     PEERLESS  Poultry  Fence  is 

built   so  strong  and   heavy,   that  but    ' 

half  the  ordinary  number  of  posts  are  required.     It  gives  you  real   fence  service. 


Think 

of  it— a  poultry  fence  strong  enough   to  withstand  the  combined  weight  of  two  big  horses. 

And  that  without  a  top  or  bottom  board  either.     If  you  are  interested  in  such  fencing,  write 

us.     Ask    for   our   literature.     We   also    manufacture    farm   fence   and    ornamental    gates. 

Azentt  ntarli  everywhere.      Live  agenti  wanted  in  unat»£ned  territory, 

THE  BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Ltd.,       -       Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


turn  to  the  man  who  had  brought  things 
to  this  pass. 

"Graham  is  gone — gone  forever  from 
your  way.    But  you  have  won  the  fight. 

"Don't  stir  now,  please,"  she  added 
quickly,  as  Allison  attempted  to  rise. 
"Just  rest  there  and  I'll  tell  you  all." 

"When  I  went  ahead  on  the  trail  yes- 
terday morning  I  had  no  thought  of  en- 
countering danger.  Suddenly,  turning  a 
sharp  bend  in  the  path,  I  saw  them.  They 
were  hastily  repairing  a  broken  snowshoe. 
The  Indian's  sharp  eyes  spied  me  at  once 
and,  of  course,  he  recognized  me.  Ere  I 
could  turn  to  run  the  two  of  them  had 
caught  me.  'You're  with  Allison's 
brother?'  Graham  asked  sharply.  Sur- 
prised, I  had  but  time  to  answer  when 
they  hustled  me  onto  the  sled  and  hurried 
on.  How  we  traveled !  It  was  dark  when 
we  came  to  the  shack  here  but  the  Indian, 
who  was  well  ahead,  did  not  stop.  Graham, 
though,  evidently  meant  to  face  you  here 
and  he  halted  and  called  after  the  other. 
But  the  Indian  did  not  hear  and  dis- 
appeared. Then  I  was  taken  inside.  Gra- 
ham decided  he  needed  help  and  said  he 
was  going  after  his  man.  But  first  he 
fixed  me  so  that  I  could  not  warn  you  of 
the  danger.  He  tied  me  hand  and  foot  and 
gagged  me,  then  he  sat  me  on  the  floor  in 
the  corner.  I  was  powerless  to  move  or 
speak  when  you  burst  in.  I  could  not  even 
see  you  for  the  lamp  had  burned  out  just  a 
minute  or  two  before.  I  only  knew  it  was 
you  after  you  had  spoken — when  you  called 
for  Graham.  I  heard  you  groping  towards 
me,  and  your  threat  to  fire.  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  waited,  and  I  prayed.  Then  the  door 
opened  again  and  I  knew  it  must  be 
Graham.  You  did  not,  you  were  startled, 
and  you  fired.  There  was  a  hot,  sharp 
pain  in  my  head,  the  gag  was  torn  away, 
I  screamed,  and  then  I  knew  no  more. 
Graham  was  bathing  my  face  with  snow 
when  I  awoke  this  morning.  He  could  not 
bring  you  to  consciousness  but  he  searched 
your  pockets  and  found  the  letter,  which 
he  read  through.  When  he  finished  the 
paper  dropped  to  the  floor  and  he  stared 
ahead,  muttering  chokingly,  'Poor  Joe.' 
Great  sobs  shook  his  frame  and  for  a  long 
time  he  was  silent. 

"But  finally  he  explained  all,  and  oh, 
I  was  so  glad  that  he  had  escaped  you." 
She  turned  serious  eyes  on  him.  "My 
friend,"  she  said,  "Graham  is  not  the 
murderer  after  all.  Jackson,  the  leader  of 
his  crowd,  did  it.  'The  cleverest  scoundrel 
unhung,'  Graham  called  him.  He  had 
things  so  arranged,  that  if  your  brother 
got  free  the  penalty  would  fall  on  either 
Joe  Binks  or  Graham.  When  the  crowd 
scattered  these  two  each  had  written  evi- 
dence which,  if  put  together,  would  con- 
vict Jackson.  But  neither  paper  in  itself 
was  sufficient — either  would  only  incrimi- 
nate the  man  who  produced  it.  So  long  as 
Binks  and  Graham  could  not  get  together 
your  brother  could  not  be  cleared.  Joe 
Binks,  when  you  overtook  him,  was  on 
his  way  to  Severn  House  to  find  Graham. 
They  intended  to  make  things  right,  save 
your  brother,  and  put  Jackson  where  he 
belongs.  And  Binks  and  Graham  are 
brothers,  too.  The  former  is  an  assumed 
name.  What  a  strange  coincidence — you 
two  each  suffering  for  your  brother's 
sake." 
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The  girl  ceased  speaking  and  Allison 
lay,  with  closed  eyes,  deeply  absorbed  in 
thought.  Suddenly  he  asked.  "The 
papers?" 

"I  have  them  here — all  of  them — and 
your  brother  will  go  free.  Graham  said 
he  did  not  wish  to  see  you  and  has  gone 
on  into  the  west.  He  wished  you  a  God- 
speed home.  'Allison  will  see  to  it  that  my 
brother  is  avenged,'  he  said,  and  left,  mur- 
muring, 'Poor  Joe!'  He  seemed  to  hold  no 
one  but  Jackson  responsible  for  his 
.brother's  death." 

Allison,  tired  in  mind  and  body,  lay 
still.  The  long,  hard  chase  was  over  and 
he  had  won,  and  his  anger  at  the  man 
whom  he  had  pursued  turned  to  pity.  In 
the  lone,  drear  places  of  the  north  the 
sympathy  of  man  for  man  is  strong. 

"God  comfort  him,"  he  said  fervently, 
then  turned  his  mind  on  thoughts  of  the 
trail  back  home.  They  rested  there  that 
night  and  late  on  the  following  day  the 
Indian  with  the  team  arrived.  Allison 
met  them  outside  the  door. 

"The  home  trail,  Peter!"  he  shouted, 
"and  the  sooner  the  quicker." 

He  gave  a  short,  happy  laugh,  and,  go- 
ing inside,  began  to  gather  up  their  dun- 
nage, humming  softly.  Turning  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  he  met 
the  girl's  pensive  gaze  turned  full  upon 
him.  He  stopped  short  and,  drawing 
closer,  saw  two  big  tears  glistening  in  her 
eyes.  He  took  her  hand  and  looked  down 
tenderly  upon  her. 


"Little  girlie,"  he  whispered,  softly. 
"Why,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"I'm  lonesome,"  she  said,  "just  lone- 
some, that's  all — I'm  going  to  lose  one  of 
the  best  friends  I  ever  had.  He's  going 
away  back  home  again  and  I'll  miss  him." 

"And  who  may  this  friend  be?"  asked 
Allison. 

"One  whom  I  guided  to  Severn  House. 
He  had  a  mission  to  perform.  But  now  it 
has  been  accomplished  and  he  goes  back 
to  his  work  and  his  friends  in  the  cities 
of  the  south,  and  our  short  friendship  of 
the  trail  will  be  over." 

Gently  he  took  her  hand.  He  placed  his 
fingers  beneath  her  chin  and  raised  it  so 
that  he  gazed  deeply  into  the  tear- 
dimmed  eyes. 

"Dear  little  Missioner's  Girl,"  he  said 
softly.  "You  have  been  a  good  guide  to 
me  and  the  Severn  trail  shall  always  be 
fresh  in  my  memory.  But  there's  another 
longer,  happier  trail  to  follow — stretching 
away  through  the  years  of  life.  I  need  a 
guide  yet,  need  one  more  than  ever.  It 
will  be  a  lonesome  way  for  me  if  you  are 
not  by  my  side ;  the  camp  will  seem  empty 
and  cheerless  and  the  portages  long  and 
rough.  Don't  you  think  you  could  lighten 
my  way?" 

A  smile  and  a  half  sob  was  his  answer, 
and  she  buried  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 
As  he  held  her  closely  to  him  he  heard  her 
whisper :  "I  was  so  afraid  you  were  going 
home  alone." 


Young  Karakules  Coming  Strong 


Continued  from  Page  27. 


monly  have  a  loss  of  from  20  to  50  per 
cent,  of  dead  or  aborted  lambs  due  to  ex- 
posure, irregular  feeding,  rough  handling, 
eating  ergotted  grasses,  and  a  cold  lamb- 
ing season.  With  these  lamb  skins  worth 
only  two  dollars  each  it  would  mean  an 
immense  saving,  but  as  many  of  these 
herds  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of 
coarse-wooled  blood  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  many  of  the  pelts  will  bring 
from  three  to  four  dollars.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  loss  from  dead  lambs  would  in 
most  cases  pay  for  the  introduction  of 
half-blood  rams. 

A    SUPERIOR    MUTTON    SHEEP. 

But  there  is  another  and  greater  source 
of  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  Karakule  stock.  The  Karakule  is  a 
very  superior  mutton  sheep.  The  Russian 
naturalist,  I.  B.  Sinitsin,  says,  "The  mut- 
ton is  absolutely  void  of  the  musk  flavor 
which  gives  common  sheep,  especially  of 
the  Merino  family,  the  characteristic  and 
to  many  people,  disagreeable  'sheepy 
taste'  and  is  the  most  delicious  meat 
known."  Kipling  makes  reference  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Karakule  Broad-tail: 

"So  we  plunged  our  hand  to  the  mid- 
wrist  deep, 

In   a  cinnamon   stew  of  the   Broad- 
tailed  sheep; 

And  he  who  hath  never  ate  of  the 
food, 

By  Allah,  he  knoweth  not  bad  from 
good." 


Crossing  Karakules  with  native  sheep 
causes  an  increase  in  weight,  sometimes 
as  much  as  50  per  cent.  The  head  buyer 
of  Armour  &  Co.  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
considers  35  per  cent,  as  an  average  in- 
crease. H.  E.  Finney,  general  manager  of 
the  same  firm  says: 

"We  find  primarily  that  the  grade  Kara- 
kules are  good  yielders  and  the  lambs  at 
an  early  age  are  of  such  weight  as  to  make 
them  economical  both  for  the  consumer 
and  the  soiler."  A  lamb  on  the  Canadian 
Karakule  Co.'s  ranch  at  Apohaqui,  N.B., 
born  in  midwinter  weighed  at  the  age  of 
seven  weeks  exactly  36  pounds.  The  Kara- 
kule is  one  of  the  heaviest  breeds  of  sheep. 
When  crossed  with  other  large-bodied 
sheep  as  the  Lincoln,  this  characteristic 
is  accentuated  and  the  cross  is  even  larger 
than  the  full  blood. 

The  Karakule  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
breed  of  sheep  known.  M.  S.  Karpov, 
probably  the  greatest  living  authority 
says: 

"On  the  strength  of  a  whole  series  of 
data  the  Karakule  must  be  considered  oo.o 
of  the  oldest  breeds."  Duerst,  another 
authority,  believes  this  breed  dates  back 
to  long  before  Christ.  Experts  consider 
that  sires  from  long-established  breeds 
produce  lambs  which  assume  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  male  parent.  Prepotency 
certainly  is  very  marked  in  the  Karakule. 
The  lambs  have  also  proved  to  be  very 
active  and  early  maturing.  The  breed  is 
noted    for   its   hardiness.     Coming   from 
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SUSPENDER 

NONE-SO-EASY 

MADE  IN  CANADA 


VilLiOUIN  CUTTERS 

Highest  quality  silage.  \  less 
power.  Large  capacity.  Ele- 
vate to  unusual  heights.  Built 
to  last.      Throw,  blow  and  lift. 

LIGHT  RUNNING 

One-piece  semi-steel  frame  and  per- 
fect alignment  of  main  bearings  at  all 
times.  Capacities  3  to  30  tons  per  hour, 
in  sizes  from  4  HP  up.  When  silos 
are  high,  conditions  hard,  or  power 
thought  insufficient,  the  "  Oilson  "  in- 
variably handles  the  job  successfully 
Thousands  in  use  Write  postal  to- 
day for  free  Catalogue  on  "  The  Won- 
derful Gilson  "  line  of  cutters.  Your 
gas  engine  will  run  them. 

GILSON  MFC.   CO.,   Limited 
J  4  York  St.,  Goelph,      -      .      Oat. 


THE  GILSON  J 


_)      IT  THROWS 

ly  AN,o  blows" 


HORSE-POWER 

Your  horse  can  pull 
bigger  loads  if  you 
grease  your  wagons 
with 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

It  is  the  Mica  that  does 
it — makes  a  smooth 
bearing  surface,  per- 
fectly lubricated,  on 
which  the  wheel  re- 
volves without  friction. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

The 
IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY 

Limited 
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V  A  R  M  E  R '  S    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


EUREKA 

HARNESS   OIL 

is  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  harness. 
That' s  why  it  pre- 
vents cracking  and 
makes  the  leather 
soft  and  pliable.  One 
rubbing  with  Eureka 
makes  an  old  set  of 
harness  look  like 
new. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

The 

IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY 

Limited 


ABSORBINE 

**'         TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Will  rwduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
vour  case  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  2  K  Free. 

ABSQRBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  linimentfor 
mankind.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
m  nts.  Enlarged  Glands,  Veins  o.  Muscles, 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  L'lcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
$  i  '  0  a  bottle  at  dealersor  delivered.  Book  "ErMence"  f"- 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D  F.  48:  Lymans  Bldq.,Montreal.  On. 
Absorblne  and  Absorbine,  Jr.,  are  made  In  Canada. 


rDIIMD'C     IMPROVED 

STANCHION 


The  standard  of  neatneeB  arid  con- 
V'-nieDce  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Ex.  Lot.  Hoard  of  Hoard'B 
Dairymen  writes:  "I  have  besn 
very  much  impressed  with  th» 
practical  excellence  of  Warriner 
staucbioDS/' 

Write  for  booklet  and  specifica- 
tions of  one  of  the  simplest  yet 
sanitary  stables  in  this  country  to 
WALUCEB.CRrM*.   KJ.ForentvllIe.ronn.,U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  Inquiry  If  yon  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English 


Write  for  Catalogue 

WATEROUS 
Brantford,  Canada 


Grow  Your  own  Vegetables 

Cut  down  living  expenses.    Easy  to  save  time, 
labor,  and  money  when  you  use 

Planet  Jr  Garden  Tools 

This  No  1  I   Planet  Jr  double  wheel  hoe 
Itirating  tool  in  the 

world.     '  ,  man, 

-Meed. 
..a^e  catalog  Uce.     Write 
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Bokhara,  a  high  plateau  subject  to  in- 
tense heat  and  cold,  these  sheep  have 
thriven  equally  well  in  the  hot  summers 
of  Texas  and  the  cold  winters  of  Canada. 
The  wool  is  long  and  coarse.  A  lamb  born 
on  a  New  Brunswick  ranch  in  March  had 
wool  ten  inches  long  in  October,  and  fif- 
teen inches  long  when  it  was  eleven  months 
old.  A  half  blood  on  this  same  ranch  gave 
a  wool  clip  last  spring  of  twelve  pounds. 
For  many  reasons  therefore  the  Kara- 
kule  is  an  excellent  sheep  to  cross  with 
ranch  herds.  Let  us  consider  the  financial 
advantage  which  the  Karakule  offers  to 
a  mutton  rancher  with  1,000  sheep.  Sup- 
pose he  loses  20  per  cent,  of  his  lambs. 
Allowing  only  two  dollars  per  skin  on  the 
supposition  that  the  native  sheep  are  all 
fine  wooled  the  annual  return  would  be 
$400.  With  market  lambs  worth  say  $4 
a  25  per  cent,  increase  in  weight  on  the 
800  lambs  would  amount  to  $800  annually. 
One  half-blood  buck  woujd  be  necessary 
for  every  fifty  sheep.  The  cost  therefore 
would  be  20  rams  at  $200  each ;  a  capital 
expenditure  of  $4,000.  From  this  he  re- 
ceives $1,200  yearly  or  a  dividend  of  30 
per  cent. 

It  is  evident  from  the  possibilities  of 
producing  Persian  lamb  fur  from  quarter 
bloods  and  on  the  mutton  ranches  of  in 
creasing  the  weight  and  improving  the 
flavor  of  the  mutton,  as  well  as  saving 
the  loss  from  dead  lambs,  that  for  som: 
years  there  will  be  a  keen  demand  for 
the  half-blood  Karakule  rams  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  The  raising  of  breeding 
stock  is  already  receiving  attention  in  the 
maritime  provinces.  The  National  Kara- 
kule Limited's  ranch  at  St.  Martin's  will 
illustrate  well  the  scope  of  this  branch. 
Both  sides  of  the  breeding  stock  have  been 
selected  with  especial  care.  The  Kara- 
kules  come  from  a  large  and  fully  tested 
herd,  the  oldest  in  America,  which  has 
established  an  enviable  reputation  as  fur 
producers.  The  native  sheep,  Cotswolds 
and  Lincolns,  are  registered  pure-breds, 
selected  for  their  size  and  the  lustre,  curl, 
and  length  of  their  wool.  Only  fifty  ewes 
have  been  bred  to  one  Karakule  ram  as 
it  is  desirable  to  obtain  especially  strong 
and  vigorous  lambs.  For  these  reasons 
and  because  of  careful  feeding  and  atten- 
tion it  is  expected  that  the  half-bloods  will 
be  inferior  to  none  yet  produced  in 
America.  The  barns  and  lambing  pens 
are  well  situated  and  adapted  for  early 
lambs.  A  full-blood  lamb  arriving  this 
year  during  a  week  of  zero  weather  (13 
below)  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  com- 
fortable and  to  mind  the  cold  not  the 
least.  This  speaks  well,  both  for  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  breed  and  for  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  lambing  pens.  With  half 
bloods  at  $200  and  full  bloods  at  $2,000 
this  branch  of  farming  holds  great  possi- 
bilities to  those  who  can  command  the 
necessary  capital. 

Persian  lamb  fur  from  coarse-wooled 
sheep  and  Astrakhan  from  fine-wooled  na- 
tive sheep,  a  35  to  50  per  cent,  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  crosses,  a  good  yield  of 
wool,  and  a  hardy,  active  and  vigorous 
breed,  all  indicate  that  the  Karakule  will 
prove  a  decided  boost  to  sheep  husbandry. 
A  boost  to  sheep  husbandry  is  a  boost 
to  agriculture  in  general.  In  controling 
weed  in  grain,  in  hilly  and  rough  pasture 
lands  sheep  are  important  and  often  an 
essential  factor  in  profitable  farming. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  FARMERS 

Traction  Farming 
and  Traction 
Engineering 


GASOLINE  —ALCOHOL—  KEROSENE 

By  JAMES  H.  STEPHEN80N,  M.E. 

Author   of  "Farm  Engines," 
"The  Young  Engineer's  Guide,"  etc. 


This  new  handbook  contains  all 
the  latest  information  of  the 
How  and  Why  of  Power 
Farming. 

IN  THREE  PARTS 

Part  I.— FAEM  TKACTOES:  Full 
details  of  construction  and  oper- 
ation— Fuels — Lubrication — igni- 
tion —  Troubles  —  All  leading 
makes  of  tractors  described  and 
illustrated. 

Part  II. — Water  Supply  Systems  for 
Farm  Homes — Electric  Light  for 
Farm  Homes. 

Part  III.— THE  SCIENCE  OF 
THEESHING:  All  leading  makes 
fully  described  and  illustrated. 

Just  the  book  you  need  to  help 
you  out  of  all  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  modern  farm 
machinery. 

12mo.  330  pp.  151  Illustrations.  Cloth. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  $1.65 

THE 
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Book  Department 
143-153  University  Ave.       Toronto 
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A  Permanent  Poultry  House 

By  W.  E.  FRUDDEN 
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FROM  fifty  to  sixty  hens  can  be 
housed  in  the  hollow  clay  block 
poultry  house  shown  on  this  page. 
Any  farmer  can  build  it  and  the  ma- 
terials need  not  cost  over  fifty  dollars. 

The  open  front  faces  the  so ith  to  let 
the  good  wholsesome  sunlight  in.  The 
rear  and  the  two  ends  are  closed  so  as 
to  prevent  drafts.  If  properly  protect- 
ed by  a  grove  or  shelter  belt  the  front 
can  be  kept  open  nearly  all  year. 

Dig  a  14-inch  deep  trench  for  the 
foundation  wall  which  need  not  be  over 
7  or  8  inches  thick.  If  a  concrete  floor  is 
wanted  it  is  best  to  underlay  it  with  a 
thick  bed  of  gravel  to  absorb  the  mois- 
ture and  to  provide  a  dead  air  space. 
Five  dollars  will  buy  the  cement  needed 
for  the  floor.  The  hollow  blocks  are 
then  placed  on  edge  on  the  wall,  set  in  a 
lime  and  cement  mortar.  Build  the  door 
and  window  frames  out  of  two  by  fours. 
They  should  be  set  in  place  as  soon  as 
reeded.  A  few  common  brick  for  the 
sloping  end  walls  next  to  the  roof  makes 
a  good  tight  joint.  A  two  by  four  plate 
is  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  then 
the  rafters  can  be  nailed  to  it.  A  tight 
and  smooth  foundation  of  roof  boards  is 
necessary  for  the  prepared  roofing.  Care- 
fully cement  and  nail  the  laps  and  a 
good  roof  will  result.  A  wire  netting  over 
the  front  openings  is  desirable  while  a 
muslin  covering  could  be  used  during  the 
cold  weather.  Removable  dropping 
boards  are  built  along  the  rear  of  the 
coop  while  nests  can  be  placed  along  both 
ends. 

Such  construction  is  worth  while  since 
it  is  repair  proof  and  practically  fire 
proof  and  the  costs  are  about  the  same 
as  for  the  frame  type.  The  following 
materials  will  be  needed  for  this  farm 
poultry  house. 


3  bbls.   cement    $  4.80 

400  5  by  8  by  12-inch  clay  16.00 

16   2   by   4   14  feet  long 5.00 

250  feet  sheeting   5.00 

2%  squares  prepared  roofing     3.75 

4  windows    5.00 

1  door   2.00 

Roosts   and    nest    lumber    .  .      4.00 
Hardware 2.00 

Total    material    cost.  .  .$47.55 


The  Higher  Voice 

By  Arthur  Goodenough. 

I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  say: 

"Take  up  thine  ax  and  grind  the  edge, 

And  from  the  tree  of  nations  lop 
The  rotten  limb  of  privilege. 

Blot  out  the  lines  of  rank  and  caste, 
Erase  the  dark  and  cruel  creed, 

Prepare!    to  see  upon  the  earth 
My  holy  kingdom  come  indeed!" 

The  blood  of  kings  grows  daily  foul, 
Let  men  be  equal;  let  there  be 

An  end  to  scepters,  thrones  and  crowns — 
To  purple  and  plutocracy! 

Too  long  that  rotten  limb  has  marred 
The  fair  proportions  of  my  tree; 

The  proud  too  long  have  wrought  their 
wrong; 
Too  long  the  meek  have  bent  the  knee. 

The  time  has  come!  the  grapes  of  wrath 
Are  ripe  and  ready  for  the  press ; — 

And  earth  is  weary  as  she  waits 
The  tardy  dawn  of  righteousness! 

Then  be  thou  bold  and  be  thou  firm 
As  justice  may — as  heaven  can, 

Not  dumbly  writhing  as  a  worm — 
But  speaking — striking  as  a  man ! 

The  Springfield  Republican. 


Hidden  defects 
in  Roofing 

If  your  roofing  is  not  guar- 
anteed  by  a  responsible  company 

you  run  the  risk  of  finding  out  its  defects 
after  it  is  on  the  roof.  It  costs  no  more 
to  get  a  written  guarantee  with  the  ^best 
responsibility  behind  it. 

Buy  materials  that  last 

Certain-teed 

Roofing 

— Our  leading:  product — is  guaranteed  5  years 
lor  1-ply,  10  years  for  2-ply,  and  15  years  for 
3-ply.  We  also  make  lower-priced  roofing:, 
slate  surfaced  shingles,  building  papers,  wall 
boards,  out-door  paints,  plastic  cement,  etc. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  products  made  by  us. 
They  are  reasonable  in  price  and  we  stand 
behind   them. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's   largest   manufacturers   of   Roofing 

and  Building  Papers. 

New   York   City     Boston      Chicago      Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia      Atlanta      Cleveland      Detroit 

St.   Liouis   Cincinnati   Kansas   City    Minneapolis 

San   Francisco      Seattle      Houston      London 

Hamburg      Sydney 


GET  YOUR  FARM  HOME 
From  the  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

An  Immense  area  of  the  most  fertile  land 
In  Western  Canada  for  sale  at  low  prices 
and  easy  terms,  panging  from  $11.00  to 
$30.00  for  farm  lands  with  ample  rainfall 
— Irrigated  lands  from  $35.00.  Terms — One- 
Twentieth  down,  balance  within  twenty 
years.,  In  Irrigation  districts,  loan  for  farm 
buildings,  etc.,  up  to  $2,000,  also  repayable 
In  twenty  years' — Interest  only  6  per  cent. 
Here  Is  your  opportunity  to  increase  your 
farm  holdings  by  getting  adjoining  land, 
or  secure  your  friends  as  neighbors. 

For   literature    and    particulars    apply    to 
A.    W.    CAMERON.    Gen'l    Supt.    of    Lands 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  C.P.R. 
CALGARY  ALBERTA 


TOOPE'S  ASBESTOS  HEN  INCUBATOR    (Patented) 

Made  of  asbestos  lumber. 
Fireproof,  Rotproof  and  Ver- 
minproof. 

Perfect  moist  air  system. 
Compound  heated,  comprising 
a  Hot  Air  and  Hot  Water 
Incubator  heated  by  one  flame. 
Will  outlast  three  of  the  best 
Incubators  of  an;  other  make. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  a  postal 
now. 

R.  TOOPE  &  CO..  44  Stepney  Sq..  Stepney.  London  E., 
England 


Build  Silos,  Dwelling,  or  any 
class  of  building  from  Con- 
crete Block.  The  London 
Adjustable  Concrete  Block  Machine 
makes  every  kind  and  size  of  block. 
High  grade.  Moderate  price.  We 
manufacture  a  full  line  of  Concrete 
Machinery.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments. 

London  Concrete  Machinery 

Company 

Dept.  D.  London.  Ont. 


DIRK'S  RED  MITE  KILLER 

One  application  KILLS  all  Mites  and 
prevents  their  reappearance  during  the 
season.  Keeps  fowls  free  from  body 
lice.  Makes  scaly  legs  bright  and  clean. 
Keeps  lard,  pastry  and  sweets  free  from 
ants.  Bedbugs  will  give  no  trouble 
where  used.  Write  to-day  for  special 
trial   price.     Booklet  free. 

Marshall  &  Marshall,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Distributors   for   Canada. 
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LISTER^ 

Gasolinr 
End  n. 


Power  on|the  Farm 

SAVES  LABOR 
SAVES  TIME 
SAVES  WORRY 
SAVES  DOLLARS 

The   most   efficient   and  most  economical 
form  of  farm  power  i*  the 


Lister  Gasoline  Engine 

No  batteries — No   oil   holes — No  babbitt 


Lister  Ideal  Threshers 

FOR  INDIVIDUAL   THRESHING 

Built  in  three  sizes,  suitable  for  use  with 
gasoline  engines  of  6  to  12  horse  power. 
WHY  NOT    DO    YOUR    OWN 

THRESHING  THIS  FALL? 


Write  for  full  particulars  on  any  of 
above  lines  to  Dept.  M. 

R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


58-60   Stewart  Street 


WINNIPEG 


Also  at 
QUEBEC 


TORONTO 
ST.  JOHN.  N.B. 
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The  Air  of  the  Cellar 

The  Reservoir  for  the    Atmosphere  of    the  Whole  House  De- 
serves Careful  Attention 

Bv    SUSIE    CAMPBELL 


ONE  of  the  most  important  apart- 
ments in  the  home  is  the  cellar,  and 
too  frequently  it  is  the  most  ne- 
glected. We  enter  homes  that  appear  im- 
maculate, parlors,  living-rooms,  sleeping- 
rooms,  pantries  and  kitchens  look  invit- 
ing. Sunshine  and  fresh  air  fill  all  rooms ; 
they  are  neatly  furnished,  cosy  and  com- 
fortable. Opening  the  door  into  the  cellar 
we  might  be  surprised  to  meet  with  the 
musty,  close  odor  of  decaying  vegetables, 
an  atmosphere  laden  with  poisonous  gases 
that  permeate  the  whole  house,  and  to 
which  can  be  traced  the  causes  of  fevers 
and  diphtheria.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine 
are  free  to  all.  If  they  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  cellar  in  abundance,  dollars 
might  be  saved  in  doctors'  bills. 

Let  us  picture  an  ideal  farmhouse  cel- 
lar. It  should  be  large  with  separate 
apartments  for  the  furnace,  food,  dairy 
products,  and  stored  vegetables,  the  walls 
of  brick  or  stone  and  plenty  of  whitewash 
as  their  clothing.  Lime  gives  sweetness 
and  is  a  good  disinfectant.  The  floors 
should  be  of  cement,  with  pipes  running 
to  a  large  drain,  so  that  the  floor  can  be 
flushed  with  a  hose.  Think  of  the  scrub- 
bing and  mopping  and  backaches  this 
would  save. 

The  dairy-room  should  be  fitted  with  all 
utensils  for  taking  care  of  the  milk  and 
preparing  the  butter  for  market,  includ- 
ing a  butter-worker,  and  if  possible  hot 
and  cold  water  pipes.  What  a  boon  this 
would  be  to  the  farmer's  wife.  Steps 
would  be  saved,  and  more  money  made, 
since  time  is  money.  Best  of  all,  she  would 
have  a  cheerful  temper  on  churning  days. 
The  old  dash-churn  did  its  duty,  but  if  we 
go  back  we  can  hear  its  "whippity-whop," 
with  cream  flying  all  over.  Thermometers 
were  few  in  those  days.  If  the  cream  was 
too  hot  we  put  in  cold  water  and  vice 
versa.  At  times  the  butter  would  not 
"gather."  We  just  put  in  more  water  and 
went  at  it  again.  It  was  hard  to  feel 
cheerful  under  those  conditions. 

The  "vegetable  room"  should  have 
several  bins  raised  several  inches  above 
the  floor  to  allow  fresh  air  to  circulate 
underneath,  and  slats  in  the  front  to  allow 
air  to  pass  through.  If  barrels  are  placed 
on  racks  instead  of  on  the  floor,  it  will  be 
easier  to  keep  the  cellar  clean.  Apples 
should  have  the  coolest  place,  a  temper- 
ature almost  as  low  as  freezing  point. 
Pumpkins  and  cabbage  keep  well  on 
shelves;  they  should  never  be  put  on  the 
floor.  To-day  farmers  have  to  economize 
in  hired  help,  so  barns  are  made  con- 
venient and  all  kinds  of  machinery  pur- 
chased to  save  time  and  labor.  They  are 
doing  in  eight  hours  what  used  to  take 
twelve  or  more  to  do.  The  saving  of  time 
saves  money,  but  best  of  all  is  the  saving 
of  strength  for  other  things  apart  from 
the  daily  routine  of  manual  work.  This 
applies  just  as  truly  to  the  farmer's  wife. 

Happy  is  the  woman  who  has  a  dumb- 


waiter to  send  foods  down  to  the  cellar 
and  bring  them  up  again.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  cellar-steps  are  so  far  apart  as 
to  make  the  work  doubly  hard. 

The  cellar  should  never  be  made  a  store- 
room. Old  clothes  that  are  to  be  cut  up 
for  carpet  rags  in  the  spring,  furniture 
that  is  to  be  repaired,  unwashed  sealers, 
grease  for  soap-making  or  clothes  for  the 
weekly  wash  sometimes  find  their  way 
into  the  cellar,  and  contaminate  the  air 
of  the  whole  house. 

A  work-room  or  a  bench  in  the  furnace- 
room,  where  the  men  can  keep  their  tools 
and  do  odd  repairing  jobs  during  the  win- 
ter, is  often  a  great  convenience. 

If  in  every  cellar,  sunshine,  and  fresh 
air  were  allowed  to  enter  freely,  with  the 
liberal  use  of  whitewash,  soap  and  water, 
food  would  be  more  palatable,  and  the 
health  of  the  family  would  be  put  on  a 
safer  basis. 


The   Selling  End 

Continued  from  Page  20. 

vantages  of  honey  as  a  food  and  suggest- 
ing recipes  which  include  honey. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  growers  can  use 
the  same  method  with  profit.  And,  of 
course,  every  circular  should  contain  one's 
name  and  address  and  the  name  of  the 
farm,  if  it  has  one. 

THE  TYPEWRITER  ON  THE  FARM. 

Once  one  has  acquired  a  list  of  people 
who  have  been  customers  in  the  past  or 
are  likely  to  be  in  the  future,  they  may 
be  circularized  from  time  to  time,  when 
a  surplus  in  any  line  appears  in  sight. 
Perhaps  a  typewritten  letter  can  be  sent 
out,  especially  if  there  happens  to  be  a 
schoolgirl  in  the  family.  The  typewriter 
has  a  place  on  the  farm  and  many  busi- 
ness farmers  are  buying  machines.  There 
are  several  light,  inexpensive  but  satis- 
factory models  which  can  be  used  to  de- 
cided advantage. 

Finally,  there  is  the  bulletin  board  to 
stand  beside  the  road,  and  the  coming  of 
the  automobile  has  made  this  a  valuable 
means  of  getting  new  business.  Many  city 
people  now  make  it  a  point  to  go  out  into 
the  country  once  or  twice  a  week  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  fresh  country  produce, 
including  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  butter 
and  preserves.  A  bulletin  outside  your 
door  is  sure  to  catch  the  eyes  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  there  is  no  easier  way  to  get  cash 
customers.  One  kind  of  bulletin  board  has 
two  uprights  with  grooved  sides  into 
which  panels  are  slipped,  each  panel  bear- 
ing the  name  of  some  article,  but  probably 
the  most  convenient  arrangement  is  a 
square  blackboard  in  a  neat  frame,  for 
then  it  is  the  work  of  only  a  moment  to 
make  whatever  changes  may  be  necessary 
from  day  to  day. 
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A  Change 
id  a  Rest  at  Home 

Bv  PHILLIPPA  SAN  DON 

Continued  from  Last  Issue. 

i  fresh  coat  of  paint  or  varnish   on 
vodwork  or  floors  changes  things  pleas- 
i'ly.    Two  colors,  gray  and  drab  should 
avoided  however.     We  know,  don't  we 
1  )w,  what  favorites   these  old  "stand- 
!;"  are  still.     These  colors  are  often 
d  in  combination  with  other  unhealthy 
orations  or  furnishings.    Small  wonder 
it  we  hear  so  often  mention  made  of 
:  iv,  colorless  lives,  or  a  drab  existence. 
e  general  use  of  gray  or  drab  alone  or 
combination  as  interior  house-paints 
;  been  condemned  by  an  authority  who 
?ome  years  has  made  a  special  study 
the  effects  of  certain   paints  on   the 
nd  and  health.     He  says  they  are  too 
nessing.     When    pretty,    light   paints 
>sen  to  harmonize  with  the  wall-paper 
bedrooms  or  drawing-room,  are  not 
iired,  the  popular  graining,  is  very  gen- 
illy  satisfactory  for  all  purposes,  for 
odwork.     Home-graining  can  be  done 
th  little  more  trouble  than  home-paint- 
.:  and  it  does  not  spoil  the  effect  of  a 
sh  paper  as  do  these  other  miserable 
ors.    How  much  more  sunny  seems  the 
chen  with  a  new  coat  of  yellow  floor- 
int.     Many  of   our   larger   and   older 
-m-houses  have  doors  and  wainscoting 
ide  of  oak  or  chestnut.  These  are  some- 
ies  covered  with  gray  or  drab  paint 
;tead    of    being    simply     polished    or 
uned  and  varnished  to  show  the  nat- 
al, quiet  beauty  of  the  wood     In  these 
vs  when  so  many  kinds  of  stains,  var- 
ies and  paints  are  to  be  had,  for  all 
ids  of  interior  woodwork  and  flooring 
riety  can  be  obtained  to  suit  any  pur- 
[se.    Therefore  it  might  be  well  to  see 
iat  can  be  done  to  brighten  the  home 
th  the  brush. 

As  well  as  the  interior  surroundings, 

i  exterior  of  the  home  should  receive  at- 

ition  because  they  too  can  play  a  vital 

rt.   In  changing  of  residence,  care  must 

taken  first  that  the  new  house  have 

3ti ty  of  windows  to  make  it  a  bright 

e  then  the  outlook  from  the  windows 

ould  be  considered.    A  poor  location  is 

»ad  policy  in  several  directions.     We 

ow  one  fine  house  with  a  possible  view 

two  or  three  miles  of  country  and  it 

s  built  almost  facing  a  barn  on  the 

'•m  opposite  when  it  could  as  well  have 

en  farther  away.       We  can't  always 

,'ve  barns  but  some  conditions  can  be 

oided  and  otherwise  changed.     If  ob- 

"uctions  hinder  the  distant  view  from 

J  Kitchen  or  dining-room  windows,  espe- 

>Iiy  it  might  be  well  to  try  to  effect  a 

ange.    Cutting  down  a  few  trees  near 

e  house  or  removing  a   shed  to   some 

jer  part  has  been  known  to  broaden  the 

tlook  and  that  is  desirable.   We  are  told 

at  no  matter  how  attractive  our  near 

groundings  may  be  we  should  be  able  to 

I'k  towards  distant  horizons  for  our  men- 

I  benefit.  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto 

ti   u    '  whence  cometh   my  strength," 

'd  the  psalmist  of  old  and  he  struck  the 

?nt  note. 
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Zenoleum 

-  Kills 

lice 


Poultry  pestered  by  Lice  never  thrive,  do  not  eat 
as    much    or    lay    as    much    and    are    unprofitable. 
ZENOLEUM  KILLS  LICE,  and  thus  allows  hens 
to   put   their   whole   mind   on   getting   fat   and 
laying  lots  of  eggs.     Poultrymen  cure  nearly 
every    form    of    chicken    disease    with    Zen- 
oleum.     It    is    the    most    powerful    disin 
fectant  and  germicide  for  the  inside   of 
poultry  houses,   is   absolutely  harmless, 
and  is  not  inflammable.     Used  in  the 
incubator  it  increases  the  hatch.   Ab- 
solutely  guaranteed.     Your   dealer 
has   Zenoleum;    if   not,    send   25c. 
for    sample — enough    for   5   gal 
Ions.     Medium  sized  tin,  50c. 
large    tin,    $1.00.      Copy   of 
"Chicken  Chat"   free,  if 
you  mention  this  magazine 


Zenoleum  is  au  antiseptic 
and     germ     killer.       Every 
owner  of  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs 
needs  Zenoleum  almost  every  dav. 
It   cures   mange,    lice,   itch,   scours, 
sores,    internal    and   external    worms, 
and    parasites.      A    powerful    disinfect- 
ant for  barns,  pens  and  stables;   cheap- 
est   in    price   and    strongest   in    germicidal 
yower.      The    most    reliable    remedy    in    the 
hands    of    the    Veterinary     profession.      Why 
waste  money  and  precious  time  with  home-made 
hit-and-miss    mixtures,    when    you    can    get    the 
standard  remedy — Zenoleum? 


9fA 


Made  in  Canada 
Used    and    endorsed    by     Fifty     Canadian     and     American 
Agricultural    Colleges.      Leading    breeders    and    stockmen    In 
Canada  and   the  United  States  use  it  almost  exclusively.     Deal- 
ers in  every   town.     If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  we  will  ship  you   a 
prepaid    tin,   enough    for   5   gallons,  for  25c. 

64  page  book— "Veterinary  Adviser' 
FREE.     Mention  this  magazine. 

ZENNER'DISINFECTANT  CO. 

311  SANDWICH  ST.,  EAST 
WINDSOR.  ONT. 


Put  Your  Money  In 

Jamie  son  s  Paints 

and  save  many  dollars  in  protecting  your 
home,  barns,  stables  and  other  buildings 
against  rapid  deterioration  and  decay. 

Jamieson's  Pure  Prepared 
Paints  and  Varnishes 

Their  superior  quality  and  durability  en- 
sure seasons  of  protection  against  damp- 
ness and  decay.  They  protect,  beautify 
and  add  to  the  prosperity  of  your  farm. 

ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE. 
ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER. 

R.  C.  JAMIESON  &   CO.,    LIMITED 

MONTREAL  Established  1858  VANCOUVER 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Company,  Limited 
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C  LAS  SI  FI  ED 
ADVERTISING 

FIVE       CENTS        PER       WORD 

BOOKS,    TRICKS.   ETC. 

IF  YOU  ARE  TIRED  OF  WORKING  FOR 
other  people  or  if  your  income  is  too  small, 
or  if  you  are  looking  for  something  to  do 
during  spare  time,  send  for  our  book,  "Money- 
Making  Secrets  Exposed."  Price  $1.00  post- 
paid. This  book  shows  you  how  to  start 
small  and  grow  big.  You  can  have  money 
come  to  you  by  mail.  Also  contains  many 
plans  and  methods  for  operating  a  local 
business.  You  will  never  regret  sending  for 
this  book.  Contains  many  plans  and  methods 
for  making  money  easily  and  honestly.  Ad- 
dress Acme  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.  (3-16) 


EIGHT  GAMES  FOR  10  CENTS  —  CHESS, 
Checkers,  Fox  and  Geese,  Nine  Men  Morris, 
Authors,  Introduction  Game,  Spanish  Prison, 
Dominoes.  A  whole  year's  amusement,  and 
the  whole  thing  for  10  cents.  Acme  Co., 
Washington,   D.C.  (3-16) 


THE  DANCING  SKELETON  —  FUN,  MYS 
tery  and  amusement.  It  dances,  bows,  rises 
or  falls  at  your  command.  Greatest  novelty 
yet.  Sent  complete  with  full  directions  for 
only  10  cents  postpaid.  Acme  Co.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  (3-16) 


THE  SMALLEST  BIBLE  ON  EARTH  — 
Size  of  a  postage  stamp.  200  pages.  Illus- 
trated. New  Testament.  Creates  wonder  and 
amusement.  Only  10c  postpaid.  Acme  Co., 
Washington,   D.C.  (3-16) 

BUSINESS   CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  —  MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine  "Investing  for 
Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  anyone  who 
has  been  getting  poorer  while  the  rich,  richer 
It  demonstrates  the  real  earning  power  of 
money,  and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter 
hew  poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
Profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial  journa1 
published.  It  shows  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200. 
Write  now  and  I'll  send  It  six  months  free. 
H.  L.  Barber,  468,  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd  , 
Chicago. 

HOME   STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM— ALMOST  ANYONE  CAN 
learn  it  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-dav,  2- 
<ent  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A 
Smith,  Room  D71.  823  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111., 
U.S.A.  (tfe) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  DE  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THE  ROYAI. 
road  to  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish. 
Thorough  mail  courses.  Students  everywhere. 
Highest  references.  Academie  De  Brisav,  Ot- 
tawa. (3-16) 


FARMS    WANTED. 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  cash  price  and 
description.      D.    F.    Bush,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

(6) 


NAMES   WANTED. 

WANTED  —  NAMES  OF  FORD  OWNERS. 
We  pay  $5.00  per  100.  Send  25  cents  for  con- 
tract blanks,  particulars,  instructions  and 
outfit.  Universal  Syndicate,  1123  13th  Avenue, 
Moline,    111.  (3-16) 

WANTED — PERSONS  TO  GROW  MUSH- 
rooms  for  us  at  their  own  homes.  From  $15 
per  week  upwards  can  be  made  by  using  small 
waste  space  in  cellars,  sheds,  yards  or  gardens. 
We  furnish  full  instructions.  Illustrated 
booklet  sent  free  on  request.  Address  MONT- 
REAL  SUPPLY  CO..   MONTREAL,   CAN.      (6) 

JEWELRY. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES.,  —  $5.50  TO  $150.00. 
Reliable  timepieces.  Send  for  free  catalogue 
to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wm.  E.  Cox,  70  Tonge 
St.,    Toronto.  itf> 


The  Indian  as  a  Farmer 

By  MAX  McDERMOTT 


TO  have  grown  one  million  and  one- 
third  bushels  of  grain,  and  135,000 
tons  of  roots  and  fodder,  besides 
raising  livestock  and  poultry  to  the  value 
of  more  than  $4,000,000,  is  no  small  ac- 
complishment for  the  aborigines  of  Can- 
ada, and,  if  repeated  this  year,  the 
Patriotism  and  Production  Movement  will 
receive  quite  material  help.  "Back  to  the 
Land"  has  become  the  trumpet  call  of 
Indian  agents  from  coast  to  coast  and 
1915  will,  undoubtedly,  see  a  large  in- 
crease in  acreage  and  a  larger  number  of 
Indians  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the 
raising  of  livestock.  Notwithstanding  the 
unfavorable  conditions  in  nearly  every 
district  of  Canada  last  year,  there  was  an 
increase  of  nearly  half  a  million  bushels 
of  grain  and  roots  on  the  Indian  reserves. 

In  Saskatchewan  nearly  two  acres  of 
reserve  land  per  capita  of  Indian  popula- 
tion is  producing  crop.  Alberta  shows  con- 
siderably over  one  acre,  and  Manitoba 
slightly  under  one  acre  per  capita.  While 
Ontario  has  more  than  one-half  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  less  than  one-half  an  acre, 
Quebec  and  the  maritime  provinces  fall 
considerably  under  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
per  capita  of  aboriginal  population  grow- 
ing grain. 

Saskatchewan  Indians  have  some  18,000 
acres  under  tillage,  and  the  average  yield 
in  late  years  may  be  regarded  as  indicat- 
ing the  correctness  of  the  methods  of  cul- 
tivation adopted  by  the  Redmen.  On  the 
Muskeg  Lake  Reserve  an  average  yield  of 
21  bushels  of  wheat  and  32  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre  was  recorded  last  year.  George 
Greyeyes,  an  individual  Indian  on  this  re- 
serve had  2,200  bushels  of  wheat,  2,500 
bushels  of  oats,  and  200  bushels  of  barley. 
Four  other  Indians  of  this  band  and  six 
members  of  Ahtahkakoop's  band  each 
raised  between  1,000  and  2,000  bushels  of 
cereals.  On  Onion  Lake  Reserve  farming 
is  increasing  steadily,  last  season's  crop 
of  oats  amounting  to  nearly  10,000 
bushels,  just  twice  that  of  the  year  before. 

On  the  reserves  of  Southern  Saskatche- 
wan there  has  been  a  marked  change  in 
the  style  of  farming  in  late  years,  and 
many  Indians  have  become  well-to-do 
farmers  who  depend  entirely  on  them- 
selves for  everything.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  South  Saskatchewan  Indians  pro- 
ducing from  6,000  to  8,000  bushels  of 
grain  on  their  individual  farms.  In  this 
district,  as  in  others,  there  are  the  usual 
careless  farmers  whose  work  is  not  well 
done  and  the  contrast  in  production  is 
very  apparent. 

In  the  File  Hills  ex-Pupil  Colony,  33 
farmers,  last  year,  grew  97,209  bushels  of 
grain,  mostly  oats.  This  community  was 
started  in  1902,  and  to-day  the  Indians  are 
taking  their  places  beside  the  white 
farmers  of  the  province  in  methods  of 
farming  and  yields  of  grain.  In  a  report 
of  the  work  of  this  colony,  the  Inspector 
of  Indian  Agencies  quotes  a  few  cases  of 
individual  prosperity  that  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  these  Indians  are  holding  their 
own,  and  in  some  cases  surpassing  their 


white  neighbors  in  the  production  move 
ment. 

Joseph  Ironquil  has  been  farming  eigr 
years,  and  last  year  his  crop  totaled  9,57 
bushels  of  good  grain.  He  had  235  acres  i 
crop,  broke  40  acres  and  summer-fallowe 
37,  making  a  total  of  312  acres  unck- 
cultivation.  When  the  inspector  wrot> 
Ironquil  had  shipped  three  cars  of  grai 
and  had  returns  amounting  to  $1,547.  I 
addition  to  this  he  had  sold  a  good  deal  & 
grain  by  the  load.  He  is  well  equippe 
with  machinery,  is  out  of  debt,  and  has 
private  bank  account. 

John  Bellegrade  grew  nearly  1 
bushels  last  year.  He  has  280  acres  unde 
cultivation,  and  his  farm  is  well  stocke 
with  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  et« 
Fred  Deiter  had  6,388  bushels  of  grain  o 
200  acres  and  fallowed  100  acres  beside 
Francis  Dumont  harvested  6,776  bushe. 
from  140  acres  and  summer-fallowed 
acres.  Thomas  had  4,201  bushels;  Ston< 
child,  5,738;  Pinay,  3,232;  Moise  Bell, 
garde,  3,385;  McKay,  3,552;  and  Fishe 
3,461  bushels  each. 

The  Indians  of  Saskatchewan  produce 
315,000  bushels  of  oats  last  year. 

Alberta  is  next  to  Saskatchewan  in  th 
list  of  production  per  capita  of  populatio 
with  a  cultivated  area  of  reserve  Ian 
totalling  8,000  acres.  Nearly  5,000  of  th. 
is  on  the  Blood  Reserve  in  the  souther 
part  of  the  province,  where  more  tha 
half  the  industrial  population  is  engage 
in  grain  growing.  This  is  the  largest  r< 
serve  in  Canada,  both  in  the  matter  c 
population  and  extent  of  territory.  Thes 
Indians  own  75  plows,  25  seed  drills,  1C 
mowers,  15  binders,  100  horse  rakes,  35 
wagons,  and  more  than  2,000  other  impl< 
ments.  Farming  was  inaugurated  in  190' 
when,  out  of  tribal  funds,  the  band  bougr 
a  32-horse-power  traction  engine  an 
10-furrow  gang-plow.  The  engine  is  use 
for  plowing  only,  all  other  work  bern 
done  bv  Indians  with  horses. 

In  1908,  Emile  Bull  Shield  raised  2,30 
bushels  of  wheat  on  60  acres  of  breaking 
Chief  Running  Antelope,  from  80  acre: 
had  a  cash  balance  after  all  expenses  wer 
paid  of  $1,310.  Bull  Shield  had  $1.20 
and  Tallow.  SI. 200.  There  is  a  health 
tendency  now  to  increase  the  farmin 
area,  and  if  the  present  rate  of  progre? 
is  kept  up,  a  few  years  hence  the  younee 
Blood  Indians  will  be  one  large  farmin 
community  each  with  a  comfortable  hom 
and  good  outbuildings. 

On  the  Peigan  Reserve,  which  lies  bt 
tween  Macleod  and  Pincher  Creek  on  th 
Crow"?  Nest  branch  of  the  C.P.R..  ther 
are  eighty  individual  farmers  with  abou 
2,500  acres  under  cultivation.  The  Ir 
dians  of  this  agency  did  little  farmin1 
previous  to  the  season  of  1910  whe 
$30,000  was  expended  out  of  funds  re 
ceived  from  the  sale  of  lands,  for  farmin 
equipment.  Plowing  is  done  with  a  steal 
plow,  and  from  40  to  80  acres  constitute 
a  farm.  The  value  of  the  farm  product 
of  the  Peigans  last  year  was  approx 
mately  $10,000.  The"  number  of  abk 
bodied  men  on  this  reserve  is  about  ! 


you  are  making  less 
an  $50  a  week  yov. 
ould  write  us  to-day. 
e  can  help  you  to  wealth  and  independence  by  our  plan;  you 
n  work  when  you  please,  where  you  please,  always  have  money 
id  the  means  of  making  plenty  more  of  it, 
.JUST  LISTEN  TO  THIS.  One  man  started  from  San 
ancisco  and  traveled  to  New  York.  He  stayed  at  the  best 
tels,  lived  like  a  lord  wherever  he  went  and  cleaned  up  more 
an  $10.00  every  day  he  was  out  Another  man  worked  the  fairs 
d  summer  resorts,  and  when  there  was  nothing  special  to  do, 
st  started  out  on  any  street  he  happened  to  select,  got  busy 
d  took  in  $8.00  a  day  for  month  after  month.  This  interests 
u,  don't  it? 

MY  PROPOSITION 

a  WONDERFUL,  NEW  CAMERA  with  which  you  can 
ie  and  instantaneously  develop  pictures  on  paper  Post  Cards 
d  Tintypes.     Every   picture   is   developed   without   the   use   of 

'ma  or  negatives,  and  is  ready  almost  instantly  to  deliver  to 
ur  customer.  THIS    REMARKABLE   INVENTION 

i  ices  100  pictures  an  hour  and  gives  you  a  profit  from  600  to 
W  per  cent.  Everybody  wants  pictures  and  each  sale  you 
ike  advertises  your  business  and  makes  more  sales  for  you. 
mple  instructions  accompany  each  outfit,  and  you  can  begin 
make  money  the  same  day  the  outfit  reaches  you. 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

io  much  confidence  have  we  in  our  proposition  that  we  will 
id  this  complete  outfit,  consisting  of  Camera,  Tripod,  prepared 
veloper.  and  materials  for  making  150  pictures  upon  receipt  of 
very  small  deposit.  The  supplies  for  making  150  pictures  are 
BEE  WITH  THE  OUTFIT.  Just  think  of  the  proflt- 
le  returns  for  you  in  selling  these  pictures  at  10  to  25  cents 
iece.  The  profits  are  so  big  in  this  business  that  every  day 
u  put  off  sending  for  this  outfit  means  just  so  much  money 
t  qf  your  pocket. 

If  you   are   making;    less    than    $50  a   week    do   not 
(day  a   minute    bnt    write    ns    to-day    for    our    Free 
italog,  and   full  Particulars. 
B.  Ftrris.  Mgr.,  70  Lombard  St..  Dept    402,  Toronto 
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T»r    UNIVERSAL  MILKER 


Made  in  Canada. 

The   Milker   that   a   CHILD    can    handle.     The 
Machine  is   LIGHT  in   weight;  Easy   to   curry, 
Easy  [o  attach  and  Easy   to  change. 
There  is    no    vacuum    in    the   pail.     Hence:    A 
heavy,  cumbersome   pail   is  unnecessary. 
Price  $50.00   per   unit. 
Pump  included. 

H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON 

Sole     Manufacturers     for     Canada. 
Gait,   Ontario,    Canada 


THE  CANADIAN  KARAKULE- 
ARABI  SHEEP  COMPANY,  LTD. 

AP0HAQUI,  KINGS  CO.,  N.B. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

The  OLDEST  and  BEST  FUR 
Producing  Strain  of 

KARAKULES 
on  the  Continent 

(WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS) 
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The  Blackfeet  Indians  near  Gleichen 
were  the  last  of  the  Alberta  Indians  to 
farm  on  any  extensive  scale.  Their  first 
crop  was  harvested  in  1913,  when  60,000 
bushels  was  threshed  from  973  acres,  the 
wheat  averaging  31  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Seventy-five  Indians  are  located  with 
their  families  on  quarter  sections  on  which 
frame  cottages  and  stables  have  been 
erected.  In  1914  these  Blackfeet  had  over 
1,500  acres  of  wheat  besides  a  consider- 
able area  of  oats.  The  sale  of  grain  and 
hay  products  in  1914  netted  the  farmers 
over  $40,000. 

Manitoba,  with  13,636  Indians  and 
9,000  acres  of  reservation  cultivated, 
grew  last  year  108,000  bushels  of  grain,  a 
little  under  one  acre  per  capita.  On  the 
Griswold  Reserve,  21,780  bushels  of 
wheat  was  grown  on  2,018  acres.  Birtle 
had  6,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  40,000  of 
oats,  and  Portage  la  Prairie  10,000  of 
wheat  and  10,000  of  oats. 

There  are  2,000  Indian  farmers  in  On- 
tario out  of  an  Indian  population  of  26,- 
419,  about  5,000  of  whom  are  industrially 
inclined.  A  total  of  354,600  bushels  of 
grain  was  harvested,  60,000  of  which  was 
Indian  corn,  and  1,400  beans.  Ontario 
Indians  are  the  only  ones  in  Canada 
growing  beans  to  any  extent. 

On  nearly  all  Ontario  reserves,  general 
farming  is  the  main  occupation  of  those 
Indians  that  stay  on  the  reserves,  but 
the  Six  Nations  lead  with  6,360  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  a  crop  last  year 
valued  at  $109,000.  This  tribe  had  27,- 
690  bushels  of  wheat,  108,630  bushels  of 
oats,  11,000  of  barley,  15,000  of  corn,  and 
138  of  peas.  The  Caradoc  Indians  had 
2,043  bushels  of  wheat,  26,354  of  oats, 
19,000  of  corn,  besides  smaller  quantities 
of  other  grains.  The  Manitowanings  had 
3,970  of  wheat;  the  New  Credits  2,500; 
the  Chapleau  and  Walpole  Indians  each 
2,000;  and  Sarnia,  Rice  Lake  each  1,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  Tyendinaga's  had 
15,000  bushels  of  oats:  the  Manitowan- 
ings had  12,000  bushels;  and  the  New 
Credits,  10,000.  Ontario  grew,  all  told, 
219,000  bushels  of  oats. 

British  Columbia  has  never  been  re- 
garded as  an  agricultural  province  and 
it  is  hardly  just  to  ask  the  Indians  on 
the  reserves  of  rough  and  mountainous 
districts  to  produce  grain  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  their  brothers  in  the 
prairie  provinces.  Notwithstanding  this 
we  find  the  Indian  Reserves  of  British 
Columbia  using  just  a  little  less  than  half 
an  acre  per  capita  of  Indian  population 
for  growing  grain.  In  production  of 
wheat  last  year  British  Columbia  equalled 
Ontario,  but  in  other  grains  the  Indians 
on  the  Pacific  coast  fell  short.  The  Okan- 
agan  Reserve  had  70,000  bushels  of  grain 
on  3,000  acres:  Kamloops  had  65,000 
bushels  on  1,300  acres;  while  Kootenai, 
Lytton,  and  New  Westminster,  all  had 
around  25,000  bushels.  Some  2,400  In- 
dians in  British  Columbia  are  engaged  in 
farming. 

Quebec  Indians  are  not  large  growers 
of  grain  having  only  about  4,000  acres 
under  cultivation  for  both  grain  and  roots. 
The  total  grain  crop  does  not  exceed 
57,000  bushels,  40,000  of  which  is  oats, 
and  only  3,000  wheat.  St.  Regis  Re- 
serve is  the  only  reserve  producing  wheat. 
This    reserve    and    Caughnawaga    each 
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CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

HIGHEST  in  effici- 
ency, LOWEST  in 
cost  of  upkeep  and 
repairs. 


Best  results 

with  Least 

labor 

The  posses- 
sion of  a  "Pre- 
mier" insures 
maximum 
profit  from 
the  milk.  Investigate  what  others 
have  done  with  the  Premier. 

Our  booklet  "M,"  sent  free  on  re- 
quest, contains  statements  of  value 
and  interest. 

The  Premier  Cream  Separator  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


Are  You  Interested 
In  Your  Garden? 


Continuous  Seed  and  Plant 
■    Forcer 

Cut    shows    section     of     Continuous    Seed    and 

Plant    Forcer   showing   comparison    growth 

with   and   without  the  forcer. 

The  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  on  the  gardeners. 
The  soil  is  permanently  retained  in  a  fine,  crumbly 
tilth,  thus  admitting  abundant  air  to  circulate  around 
the  roots,  allowing  the  air  to  freely  penetrate  the  soil 
and  assist  the  growth.  The  fine  tilth  also  prevents  the 
soil  from  getting  clogged  in  a  solid  cake  around  the 
necks  of  the  plants,  which  is  .often  the  cause  of  serious 
failure  in  horticulture.  This  wonderful  invention  insures 
larger,  earlier,  stronger  crops.  Write  for  interesting 
descriptive    literature. 

Size  Per  I)oz 

A    $1.75  Can    be    sent     by 

**    '        !•* 5  parcels  post.     Do 

Barn    Shape      ....         LIS  not   delay>    order 

Seed    Raisers    ....         1.50  a*  once. 

Pigmy    1.15 

THE  CLOCHE  COMPANY 

Dept.  O,  I?!  Hudson  St.,   New  York 
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GARDINER'S  CALF  MEAL 

The  Perfect  Cream  Substitute 
with  great  success  and   satisfaction.     Try  it  on 
your  calves.     It  will  pay.     Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 

MADE-IN-CANADA. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices,  and  see  how 

you  can  add  to  your  profits. 

We  pay  freight  to  nearest  station. 

GARDINER  BROS.,    Dept.  A,  Sarnia,  Ont 


/ant 

\  TRADE 


/rac 

\     MARK 


COATED 

LINEN 

COLLARS 


KantKracK  Coated  Linen   Collars  cannot 
be  spoiled  by  rain  or  dust.      Will  not  crumple. 
Are  made  of  water-proofed  linen — (not  cellu- 
loid).    Can  be  cleaned  in  an  instant.      Neat 
and  comfortable.    Give  long,  satisfactory  wear. 
MADE  IN  CANADA. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  booklet 
on  Collars  and  Dress. 
THE   PARSONS  &  PARSONS   CANADIAN    CO. 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 


As  a  first  aid  for  Burns  Sprains, 

Strains  or  Bruises 

you   cannot   get   a 

better  remedy. 

MINARD'S 

LINIMENT 

has  shown  the  test 
of  time  and  has 
given  years  of  satis- 
faction to  its  many 
users.  A  good  in- 
ternal o  r  external 
remedy  for  man  or 
beast.  Gives  instant 
relief. 

Beware     of     Imitation*. 
Sold    on    its    merits. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are    promptly    relieved    with    inexpensive    home    treatment.      It 
absolutely    removes    the    pain,    swelling,    tiredness    and    disease. 
Pull   particulars  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
W.    F.    YOUNQ.   P.D.F..   tS2  Lymans   Building,   Montreal,   Can. 
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grew  10,000  bushels  of  oats.  Indians  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  are  farming 
hardly  1,000  acres  of  reserve  and  are 
growing  mostly  oats  for  their  own  use. 

This  is  a  splendid  showing  for  the  In- 
dians of  Canada  and  is  a  marked  illustra- 
tion of  how  to  be  a  patriot  by  production 
of  grain.  Only  67,366  acres  of  the  4,- 
894,065  set  apart  for  Indian  use  is  under 
cultivation.  The  possibilities  of  the  Red 
Men  supplying  a  large  proportion  of  the 
horse  feed  and  food  cereals  for  the  Em- 
pire in  the  present  crisis  is  very  great  and 
will  doubtless  be  strongly  emphasized  by 
Agents  and  others  in  authority. 


High  Beef  Prices 

Mr.  Randolph  Bruce,  a  well-known 
rancher  in  Western  Canada,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe  with  many  interest- 
ing opinions  as  to  the  effect  that  the  war 
will  have  on  the  Canadian  farmer.  The 
immense  slaughter  of  cattle  for  the 
field  will,  he  thinks,  very  shortly  cause 
a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  beef,  and 
those  farmers  who  are  raising  cattle  will 
make  more  money  even  than  those  who 
are  raising  wheat  at  a  dollar-fifty  per 
bushel.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
raise  cattle  for  the  market  in  as  large 
quantities  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mr. 
Bruce  is  a  great  believer  in  alfalfa  as  the 
most  satisfactory  food  for  the  rapid  rais- 
ing of  cattle  for  beef. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  fattening  young  stock  is  becom- 
ing very  popular  in  the  United  States 
where  the  market  for  beef  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  more  study  has  been  paid 
to  methods  of  increasing  production. 

In  the  early  days  cattle  were  kept  on 
the  ranges  from  three  to  five  years.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  shown  that  the  use 
of  thorough-bred  bulls  and  the  conse- 
quent improvement  in  the  qualitv  and 
maturing  ability  of  market  cattle,  to- 
gether with  heavier  grain  feeding,  has 
made  it  possible  to  put  just  as  much  beef 
on  the  market  at  from  thirteen  to  twenty 
months  old.  Experts  are  of  the  opinion 
that  with  the  continued  improvement  of 
breed  stock  it  will  be  possible  to  market 
at  an  even  earlier  date.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages of  earlier  finishing  of  cattle,  the 
following  are  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
leading  cattle  men:  Firstly,  younger 
cattle  make  heavier  gains  of  beef  on  a 
similar  amount  of  feed  than  old  cattle: 
secondly,  the  money  invested  is  turned 
faster,  being  turned  over  in  eighteen 
months,  where  formerly  it  took  from  three 
to  five  years:  thirdly,  heifers  under  two 
years  old  sell  as  readily  as  steers  and 
finish  more  rapidly. 

As  the  census  statistics  prove  without 
shadow  of  doubt,  the  value  of  beef  cattle 
in  Canada  is  steadily  increasing.  In  1901 
there  were  3,167.744  valued  at  $54,197,341 
or  an  average  of  $17.12,  taking  the  good 
with  the  bad.  In  1911  there  were  3,939,257 
valued  at  $86,278,490,  or  an  average  of 
$21.90.  an  increase  of  $4,78  per  head.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Arkell,  Assistant  Livestock  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Dominion  Government,  says 
that  never  in  our  statistical  history  have 
prices  attained  so  high  a  figure  either  for 
cattle  on  the  hoof  or  for  meat  in  the 
butcher-shop  as  to-day. 


We  Help  You 

to  Take  That 

Holiday! 

TF  you  want  to  earn  some 
extra  money  so  you  can 
take  a  holiday  this  summer, 
we  will  help  you.  You 
supply  a  few  hours  of  your 
spare  time  each  week  and 
we  will  supply  the  money. 
There  are  many  people  in 
your  district  who  will  read 

FARMER'S 
MAGAZINE 

if  its  real  character  is  ex- 
plained to  them.  They 
will  readily  subscribe  if 
you  ask  them. 

/^VN  each  subscription  we 
^^^allowyou'a  liberal  com- 
mission. By  giving  three 
or  four  hours  a  week  to  this 
work  you  can  earn  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

V^OU  will  enjoy  the  work 
and  will  find  it  one  of 
the  best  experiences  you 
can  get.  We  teach  you 
how  to  SELL,  how  to  ap- 
proach men  and  get  their 
orders.  All  you  supply  is 
a  little  spare  time  and 
work. 

CEND  a  postal  card  to- 
day,  asking  us  to  show 
you  how  we  can  help  you 
earn  a  holiday  trip  this 
summer. 

MacLean  Publishing    Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  Universitv  Avenue.  Toronto.  Cinadi 
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The    Pioneer   House 
Retouched 

Continued  from  page  13. 

y  for  a  work-room  at  all.  The  cellar 
oor  opens  from  the  pantry,  the  stairs 
■oing  down  under  the  back  stairway,  so  no 
pace  is  wasted. 

The  sun-room  is  one  of  the  best  features 
f  the  house.  Three  sides  are  exposed, 
nd  windows  have  also  been  put  in  the 
/all  between  this  and  the  dining-room, 
o  if  it  is  used  as  a  conservatory,  the  peo- 
i]e  in  the  house,  as  well  as  the  traveler 
n  the  highway  may  have  the  benefit  of 
he  flowers.  For  a  sewing  room  or  a  win- 
er  sitting-room,  it  is  warm  and  cheerful, 
nd  children  will  find  it  an  ideal  place  to 
lay  in  in  bad  weather.  If  the  room  is  to  be 
iven  entirely  to  plants,  it  is  an  advam- 
ge  to  have  the  floor  of  cement  with  a 
rain,  so  that  water  can  be  used  freely 
rom  a  watering  can.  A  sun-room  like 
could  be  built  on  the  cori.er  of  an 
Id  house;  in  fact  this  is  just  the  plain, 
Id  square  type  with  a  porch  along  one 
;  ide  and  a  sun-room  added  to  the  corner. 

The  arrangement  of  the  working  part 
f  the  house  is  compact.  The  dining-room, 
itchen  and  pantry  are  well  placed,  with 
he  convenience  of  having  a  door  open 
irectly  between  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
oom,  as  well  as  having  them  connected 
inough  the  pantry.  Without  a  direct 
pening  the  pantry  would  become  a  mere 
horoughfare,  since  the  kitchen  in  the 
arm  house  is  the  general  family  rendez- 
ous  before  meal-time.  Where  the  pantry 
;  small,  as  it  is  here,  it  is  well  to  have 
ither  sliding  or  swing-doors.  A  hinged 
oor  standing  open  is  sure  to  be  in  the 
/ay.  The  kitchen  sink,  stove  and  cup- 
oard  are  placed  so  as  to  do  away  with 
nnecessary  traveling,  and  the  arrange- 
lent  is  made  with  due  consideration  for 
ther  parts  of  the  house — the  one  chim- 
ey  serves  for  the  kitchen  stove  and  a  fire- 
ilace  in  the  office,  and  the  position  of  the 
ink  makes  little  extra  plumt)lng  neces- 
ary  to  have  a  bowl  and  faucets  in  the 
.ash-room. 

Where  the  wash-room  is  also  used  for  a 
lundry,  as  it  would  be  in  most  houses, 
t  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  floor  all  or 
art  of  cement.  By  making  a  hole  in  the 
ottom  of  the  machine  and  placing  it  over 
ne  drain,  the  heavy  work  of  emptying  the 
ubs  is  done  away  with. 

The  back  porch  can  be  made  a  real 
lessing  if  it  is  screened,  especially  where 
iere  is  a  baby  in  the  house. 

We  have  a  fireplace  in  both  the  living- 
oom  and  the  office.  The  arrangement  in 
ie  office,  where  bookcases  are  built  in  at 
ie  sides,  is  well  worth  copying.  A  fire- 
lace  is  neither  a  very  expensive  or 
ffeminating  luxury. 

The  diagram  of  the  second  floor  layout 
eeds  no  explanation.  The  ample  window 
pace,  the  bathroom,  the  convenient  linen 
loset  and  clothes-rooms  have  been 
lanned   for  healthfulness   and   comfort. 

hese  combined  with  an  artistic  sense  of 
eauty  and  fitness,  alone  can  create  a 
ight  ideal  for  the  farm  home  builder. 


McCormick  Binders 


sill 

"PRACTICAL  farmers  who  know  what  harvesting 
-*■  difficulties  must  be  overcome  in  Eastern  Cana- 
dian fields,  urge  the  use  of  the  McCormick  binder. 
Ask  them.  You  will  find  the  McCormick  has  an 
unusual  number  of  good,  strong  points  that  insure  as 
complete  a  harvest  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  even  under 
worst  field  and  grain  conditions. 

For  Eastern  Canadian  fields  the  McCormick  binder  is 
built  with  a  floating  elevator  which  handles  varying 
quantities  of  grain  with  equal  facility.  The  binder 
guards  are  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  plat-  " 
form  so  that  when  the  machine  is  tilted  to  cut 
close  to  the  ground  there  is  no  ledge  to  catch 
stones  and  trash  and  push  them  ahead  of  the 
binder  to  clog  the  machine.  These  and  other 
features  you  will  appreciate. 

Look  for  the  same  high-grade  workmanship, 
the  same  famous  I  H  C  quality,  in  McCormick 
twine  and  in  McCormick  mowers  as  well  as  bind- 
ers. Make  the  most  of  your  crops.  See  the 
agent  for  catalogues  and  full  information,  or, 
write  the  nearest  branch  house. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

BRANCH  HOUSES 
At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridgc,  London,  Montreal, 
N.  Battleford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 


WATERPROOF 


SUMMER  COMFORT 

is  assured  to  every  wearer  of 

"CHALLENGE"  COLc£lsAND 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture  and  fit  as  the  best  linen 
collar,  and  won't  wilt  01  crack.  "Challenge"  Collars  can  be 
cleaned  with  a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth.  Always  smart,  always 
dressy.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "Challenge"  Brand  send  us  25c 
for  collar  or  50c  for  pair  of  ouffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
Miiile  in  OanH<1rt. 
NEW    STYLE    BOOK    SENT    FREE    ON    REQUEST 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited 

54-56  Fraser  Avenue.  Toronto,  Canada 

2142 


Steel  Troughs 

for 

Every  Purpose 

Only  the  best  grade  of  galvanized  steel  used.    Non-Leakable  and  Durable.    Frost-Proof.     Reliable 
A  complete  line  to  choose  from.     Send   for  Catalogue.     Keep  it  handy. 

WAYNE  OIL  TANK  &  PUMP  CO.,     500-510  Tecumieh  St.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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The  Girl  and  the  Community 


A  GIRL  never  comes  into  her  own 
until  she  gets  past  the  stage  where 
her  interests  centre  around  some 
coveted  object,  until  she  begins  to  look  at 
life  not  from  the  angle  of  "What  can  I  get 
out  of  it?"  but  "How  much  can  I  put  into 
it"  The  country  needs  women  like  that 
to-day  as  it  has  never  needed  them  before, 
and  it  is  looking  pretty  largely  to  the 
farms  for  its  salvation. 

Mary  Jane  was  made  of  that  peculiar 
calibre    that    we    seldom    find    anywhere 
farther  removed  than  the  second  genera- 
tion   from    the    hills    and    creeks     and 
meadows  of  some  old  hundred  acres — the 
kind  of  brain  and  personality   that  has 
gone    to   make    the 
world's   best  home- 
makers    and   moth- 
ers    and     teachers 
and  trained  nurses 
and     doctors,     and 
artists  in  any  other 
profession  that  af- 
fords   scope    for    a 
woman's  heart  and 
head     and     hands. 
But  Mary  Jane  was 
just     awakening. 
She  had  grown  up 
in     an     outwardly 
passive  community. 
But  no  normal  girl, 
with     life     around 
her  changing  every 
day  is  purely  pas- 
sive   to    traditions, 
and  no  community 
life    is    necessarily 
wholesome  and  all- 
satisfying    because 
it  shows  an  unruffled   surface.    Mary 
Jane  was  clever  and  practical  and  en- 
during; better  still,  she  was  emotion- 
ally sweet.    It  was  that  which  saved 
her  at  the  last;  it  was  the  others  which 
caused  what  the  neighbors  considered 
little   less   than    an    insurrection,    but 
which  was  in  reality  the  coming  to  life 
of  the  "divine  discontent"  that  is  the 
saving  force  in  any  life.    It  happened 
in  this  way. 

SHE  GOES  TO  A  PARTY. 

One  night  Mary  Jane  went  to  a 
party.  It  was  a  very  approvable  sort 
of  party  too,  one  where  the  young  peo- 
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//  Is  Not  the  Falling  Into  a  Hammock  Which  Hurts — 
It's  the  Falling  Out — Marys  Love  Affair. 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


1  In  girl  on  the  farm  has  a  fete  problems  all 
her  own,  and  once  awakened,  she  herself  can 
work  out  their  solution  better  than  anyone  else. 
An  unrest  with  existing  conditions  is  sometimes 
a  healthy  sign.  The  ticentieth  century  girl  can- 
not be  expected  to  live  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  her  ancestors,  and  the  surest  way  to 
the  social  rejuvenation  of  country  life  for  girls 
is  to  train  tin  girls  themselves  for  lull,  right 
living  and  community  leadership. 


pie  went  through  a  series  of  mirth-pro- 
voking manoeuvres.  They  chose  sides  and 
tied  a  sheet  across  the  room  and  an  in- 
dividual from  one  side  came  and  put  its 
nose  through  a  slit  in  the  sheet,  and  the 
other  side  guessed  whose  nose  it  was.  The 
girls  sat  in  a  ring  with  a  young  man  be- 
hind each  chair,  and  one  standing  behind 
a  vacant  chair,  and  the  youth  with  th- 
vacant  chair  winked  until  he  induced 
some  girl  to  come  across.  They  played 
a  game  of  forfeits,  and  one  young  man 
was  required  to  shake  his  ears  like  a 
donkey;  another  stood  on  a  chair  and 
sang    Annie    Laurie;    another    was    de- 
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The  girls  wanted  to  fit  themselves  for  something,  e 

they  arranged  for  courses  of  lessons  in  domestic- 
science   and    mothercraft. 


tailed  to  kiss  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
room.  He  did  it  and  had  his  ears  slapped ; 
so  you  see  there  was  no  danger  of  any 
foolish  sentimentality  developing  from 
these  games.  Nothing  much  in  the  way 
of  a  shade  of  reverential  regard  either. 

When  the  party  was  over,  Joe  Burrow > 
took  Mary  Jane  home. 

The  next  week  they  had  a  dance.  The 
young  people  gathered  at  one  of  the  homes 
in  the  evening  and  stayed  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  stove  was 
moved  out  of  the  kitchen,  but  even  with 
draughts  blowing  in  occasionally  through 
an  open  window  the  place  was  hot  with 
breathed  air.  Before  morning  the  lights 
burned  blue  and  nickered  in  the  unventi- 
lated  room.  The  dreamy  glides  of  "Over 
the  Waves"  ripped  up  the  fiddle  strings. 
In  another  room  some  one  was  calling. 
"Turn  your  corner  lady  around" — and  the 
rest  were  doing  it.  Withal  there  was  noth- 
ing wrong  with  it,  only  it  was  just  like 
that.  And  when  it  was  over,  Joe  took 
Mary  Jane  home  again. 

This  went  on  all  winter.  There  was  no 
good  reason  why  it  shouldn't.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  a  girl  to 
Ko  with  someon'e 
isn't  it?  And  if  a 
man  is  going  to 
farm  he  has  to  have 
a  wife,  hasn't  he? 
It  behooves  him  to 
be  thinking  about  it 
a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  homestead 
is  to  be  turned  over 
i  to  him.  Mary 
Jane's  people  also 
realized  that  Man- 
Jane  couldn't  stay 
at  home  always. 
<F  and  Joe  had  a  good 
start;  he  was  a 
good  worker  and 
-^^T  steady.       Anyway 

they  felt  that*  thus 
was    not    their   af- 
fair.   It  is  strange 
that    parents    who 
try    to    steer   their 
daughter     safely     through     every 
other  crisis  will  leave  her  to  floun- 
der by  herself  when  it  comes  to  the 
most  critical   turning-point  in  her 
life.    And  Mary  Jane  felt  a  certain 
thrill  in  it  because  she  was  at  that 
stage  in  a  girl's  life  when  a  young 
man  who  is  good-looking  and  nervy 
and    drives    wild    horses    makes    a 
strong  appeal  to  her  hero  worship. 
Then  one   night  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him.   He  was  very  practical, 
very  confident  about  it.  for  this  was 
a  community  where  a  girl  paired 
off  with    someone   as    soon    as   she 
started    to    so    out.     It    was    im- 
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risible  that  she  wouldn't  know  what  to 
Let  But  it  was  a  night  when  the  air 
'3  scented  with  cherry  blossoms  and  the 
Is  of  the  lizards  came  up  from  the 
xmp,  and  the  whole  world  seemed 
i-ged  with  the  romance  and  mystery 

jjfe and    somehow    Joe    had    missed 

'.ctliing.   The  impossibility  of  it  came 

u  distinctly  and  she  told  him.    Joe  was 

omded  but  he  was  not  disturbed.     It 

v'lld  only  mean  driving  down  the  second 

tji  to  see  another  girl  for  a  few  nights. 

Mary  Jane  needed  was  a  little  disci- 

ie.  Besides,  there  was  no  one  else — for 

.  That  was  just  it.  People  will  let  their 

ighters  grow  up  in  an  environment  as 

row  as  that  of  the  Hindu  woman,  and 

r  wonder  why  she  doesn't  marry  some- 

within  it. 


A  PROPOSAL  TURNED   DOWN. 


tut  Mary  Jane  was  just  awakening. 
S >  told  her  mother,  and  her  mother  un- 
c  stood.  Mary  Jane  wanted  to  get  away 
i  m  the  country.  She  didn't  know  just 
tat  she  wanted  to  do  but  a  nurse's  train- 
i  was  always  open.  She  sent  her  appli- 
cfion  to  a  hospital  and  was  accepted. 
'  ?n  she  took  her  best  Irish  chain  quilt 
c  of  the  box  and  folded  it  across  the  fcot 
c  he  spare  bed,  said  good-by  and  turn  .J 
n  back  on  the  whole  thing.  And  her 
r  ther — she  closed  the  piano  and  shut  up 
t  parlor  and  alone  took  up  the  burden 
ci  the  work  again.  I  wonder  where  the 
s  rifice  of  mothers  ever  stops.  The  girl 
v  sn't  selfish  because  she  didn't  realize 
\  it  she  was  doing.  She  had  just  had 
t  of  her  ideals  shattered,  and  because 
\  th  is  a  time  of  ideals  she  was  after 
i  cher.  If  she  had  been  born  to  be  a 
t  ined  nurse,  that  would  have  been  dif- 
frent,  but  she  chose  the  profession  only 
r  ause  it  offered  an  outlet  from  condi- 
t  is  less  agreeable. 

'he  probation  days  were  not  easy,  but 

Dry  Jane  didn't  mind  that  because  she 

r !  been  trained  to  work  with  her  hands 

I  she  was  looking  ahead.   As  she  grew 

>  the  professional  part  of  the  work  her 

nanhood  began  to  develop — a  tireless 

Faience,  a  practical  sympathy  and  at  last 

t  thought  of  home.  She  was  less  a  nurse 

woman. 


she's  a  nurse  now. 

here  was  a  hard  shift  of  night  duty, 
regular  convalescents,  a  baby  with  a 
ited  back,  supposedly  because  its 
her  had  lifted  the  tray  and  drained 
brine  from  a  churning  of  butter  three 
2S  a  week  before  it  was  born — the  doc- 
were  getting  it  straightened  out  but  it 
a  long  process  and  painful — a  young 
i  suffering  from  an  appendicitis  opera- 
that  had  been  delayed  too  long  be- 
se  the  threshing  machine  was  making 
rounds,  and  he  had  always  recovered 
n  previous  attacks — and  a  young  wo- 
i  in  a  critical  stage  of  typhoid.  The 
ng  woman  hadn't  come  from  the  coun- 
They  brought  her  in  about  midnight 
n  a  crowded  rooming-house.  The  doc- 
said  her  trouble  was  overwork  and  an 
>or  life,  poor  food  and  vitiated  air. 
home  was  on  a  farm  among  limestone 
ngs  and  apple  orchards,  but  she  had 
e  to  the  city  to  work.  In  the  next  ward, 
voman  who  might  have  been  her 
her,  lay  wide-eyed,  patient,  uncom- 
mng,  wondering.    In   the  morning  a 


SYNOPSIS   OF  CANADIAN  NORTH  WEST 
LAND  REGULATIONS 

THE  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  18  years  old,  may  home- 
stead a  quarter-section  of  available  Dominion  land  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.     Applicant  must  appear  in  person  at  the 
Dominion  Lands  Agency  or  Sub-Agency  for  the  District.    Entry  by  proxy 
may  be  made  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Agency   (but  not  Sub-Agency) 
on  certain  conditions. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  each 
of  three  years.  A  homesteader  may  live  within  nine  miles  of  his  home- 
stead on  a  farm  of  at  least  80  acres,  on  certain  conditions.  A  habitable 
house  is  required  except  where  residence  is  performed  in  the  vicinity. 

In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing  may  pre-empt  a 
quarter-section  alongside  his  homestead.    Price  $3.00  per  acre. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  in  each  of  three  years  after  earning 
homestead  patent;  also  50  acres  extra  cultivation.  Pre-emption  patent 
may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  homestead  patent,  on  certain  conditions. 

A  settler  who  has  exhausted  his  homestead  right  may  take  a  purchased 
homestead  in  certain  districts.  Price  $3.00  per  acre.  Duties — Must  reside 
six  months  in  each  of  three  years,  cultivate  50  acres  and  erect  a  house 
worth  $300. 

The  area  of  cultivation  is  subject  to  reduction  in  case  of  rough,  scrubby 
or  stony  land.  Live  stock  may  be  substituted  for  cultivation  under  certain 
conditions. 

W.  W.  CORY,  C.M.G., 
Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

N.B. — Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid 
for.— 64388. 


Mr.  Reeve:  Before  buying  Road  Machinery,  you  should  have  a  catalog  show- 
ing the  "Panama  Line,"  the  largest  variety  of  practical  road  machinery — Made 
in  Canada. 


The  BOSTON 

2  or  4  Horse  Grader 

will   do    all    kinds  of   road   work 

This  machine  will  do  your  work  at  less 
'ost  than  any  machine  made.  Weight 
1000  lbs. 

GETcTHE  PRICE 


THE  "PANAMA  LINE"  OF  ROAD  MACHINERY 

DRAGS. 


GRADERS. 
The   Panama   Giant    (engine   size). 

Wgt.   3300  lbs. 
The    Panama    Standard     (6    horse 

size).      Wgt.   2800   lbs. 
The    Boston    (2    or    4    horse    size). 

Wgt     1000   lbs. 
The     Panama     Jr.     Improved      (2 

horse  size).     Wgt.  600  lbs. 


Township   Winner   (8  ft.) 
Township   Winner   (7  ft.) 
Panama   No.   1    (7   ft.) 
Panama   No.    2    (7   ft.) 
Simplex    (7   ft.) 


Ask   for  catalog  No.  25  and  make  comparisons. 


THE  EXETER  MFG.  CO.,  Limited,  Exeter,  Ont.  Wnn^StSSbk.902 


Western    Agents 


Can  Have  Delicious  Ice  Cream 
e  the  City  Folk  Enjoy 

The  farm  home  can  have  ice  cream 
served  just  as  the  city  folk  do.  The 
Dana  Peerless  Freezer  makes  de- 
licious ice  cream — firm   and  smooth. 

It  operates  easily  and  quickly.     The  Peerless 

Freezers    are    unsurpassed    for    finish, 

workmanship    and  quality  of  material 

used. 

The  Only  Freezer  Made  in  Canada.       Ask 

your  dealer  or  write    us  direct.     Why  not 

k      have    this    delicious,    wholesome    food 

^L      served  in  your  home  ■ 

^L    The  Wm.  Cane  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited 
^^        Newmarket,   Ontario,    Canada. 


CLASSIFIED  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If  you  want  something,  say 
so  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Readers  like  that  sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder-talk, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind  of  results.  Try 
a  classified  ad.  in  this  paper. 
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Married  Women, 
Widows,  Young 
Women  and  Girls 

Have    Unusual 
Opportunities  To-day 


The  subscription  business  offers 
women  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
earn   money   in   their  spare  time. 

And  when  we  say  women,  we 
mean  married  women,  widows, 
girls,  and  young  women.  There 
is  a  chance  for  every  woman  who 
has  some  spare  time.  The  woman 
who  has  been  left  without  means 
by  the  death  of  her  husband,  or 
through  the  loss  of  parents,  or 
whose  family  has  suffered  business 
reverses,  finds  in  subscription 
work  not  only  a  way  of  "keeping 
the  wolf  from  the  door,"  but  it 
offers  her  a  chance  to  improve  her 
fortunes,  and  it  provides  a  sure 
and  positive  means  of  taking  care 
of  her  comfortably  in  the  future. 

Like  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar  subscription 
work  has  defended  many  and  many  a 
frail  little  woman  from  dire  want  and 
poverty.  Many  a  woman  has  made  it 
pay  for  her  college  education,  for  a 
musical  education,  a  trip  abroad,  for  a 
summer  vacation,  for  paying  off  the 
debt  on  her  church,  for  paying  off  a 
mortgage  on  her  home,  for  raising  funds 
to  finance  societies,  clubs,  and  for  re- 
lieving local  conditions.  Women  in  all 
walks  of  life,  the  rich  and  poor,  school 
teachers,  clerks,  stenographers,  cashiers, 
bookkeepers,  nurses,  writers,  profes- 
sional women,  leaders  of  societies,  are 
all  engaged  in  it. 

You  have  the  same  opportunity  to  earn 
money  and  meet  the  very  best  people. 
Farmer's  Magazine  only  reaches  the 
intelligent  people.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  about  our  plan  enabling  you 
to  add  $500  to  your  present  income  — 
the  work  is  pleasant  and  will  only  re- 
quire part  of  your  spare  time.  It  is 
pleasant  work,  work  that  you  can  be 
proud  of.  Simply  send  a  post  card  and 
ask  for  full  particulars. 


FARMER'S     MAGAZINE 

143  University  Avenue 

Toronto,  Ont. 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

consultation  was  to  decide  whether  an 
operation  would  be  of  any  use  or  not.  Her 
trouble  was  first  neglect,  the  failure  to 
recognize  the  symptoms,  and  then  over- 
work and  loneliness.  -It  is  amazing  what 
a  large  part  that  last  plays  in  our  bodily 
ills.  Her  daughter  had  grown  up  and  left 
home  just  when  she  might  have  given  back 
some  of  the  care  that  had  been  spent  on 
her  all  her  life. 

MANY   ILLS  DUE  TO  IGNORANCE. 

All  night  long,  while  her  rubber  soles 
ran  up  and  down  the  corridors  and  passed 
noiselessly  from  one  cot  to  another  the 
nurse  kept  saying,  "Why,  oh  why  couldn't 
it  have  been  prevented?  Why  didn't  some- 
one tell  them?"  And  always  when  she 
saw  the  woman's  wide  eyes  staring  after 
her,  too  tired  to  put  up  a  fight,  ready  for 
the  inevitable  but  wanting  to  live  a  while 
yet,  she  wondered  if  in  the  little  room 
under  the  pear  tree  at  home  her  mother 
were  lying  awake  keeping  something  to 
herself. 

The  grey  dawn  began  to  come  in  at  the 
windows  and  the  fever  patients  grew 
drowsy.  The  nurse  took  the  temperatures 
and  finished  her  report.  Outside  the  birds 
chirped  sleepily  just  as  they  had  wakened 
her  a  thousand  mornings  before.  She 
wondered  what  her  mother  had  to  do  that 
day.    The  nurse  was  homesick. 

Out  in  the  cool  air  when  her  time  was 
up,  she  looked  across  the  park  at  the  roofs 
of  houses,  more  houses  and  more  of  them, 
back  at  the  hospital  windows  again  and 
the  white  cots  on  the  balcony  where  black- 
banded  supervisors  and  white-duck  house- 
doctors  and  blue  uniform  probationers 
moved  with  professional  skill  and  regu- 
larity. Anyone  of  a  score  of  them  could 
do  what  she  was  doing  just  as  well,  while 
out  over  the  hills  the  threshing  machines 
were  humming  and  the  sun  was  resting 
on  the  apple  orchards  and  the  country  was 
full  of  possibilities  for  happiness  but 
everyone  wasn't  happy  because  the  people 
who  had  time  and  youth  and  ambition  to 
make  it  better  were  getting  out,  leaving 
the  others  alone  and  overworked.  She 
would  go  back. 

MARY  BACK   AT   THE  FARM. 

The  folks  at  home  never  knew  why 
Mary  Jane  sent  a  letter  saying  that  she 
would  follow  it  directly.  They  had  ac- 
cepted the  idea  that  the  country  was  dull 
for  young  people  and  that  Mary  Jane 
would  never  be  contented  with  it  again. 
The  mother  had  an  idea  that  the  house 
would  seem  poor  and  plain  after  what  she 
had  been  used  to,  and  she  scoured  and 
scrubbed  and  straightened  what  was 
already  clean  and  orderly  enough,  that  the 
girl  might  be  spared  the  shock  of  the  dif- 
ference. It  is  a  truth  at  which  we  marvel, 
that  a  girl  should  ever  feel  ashamed  of 
the  place  which  is  the  securest  shelter  the 
would  will  ever  give  her,  but  it  happens 
sometimes.  Then  there  was  a  rush  up  the 
steps  and  the  old  call,  "Where's  mother?" 

"Where's  mother?"  That  was  the  first 
question  we  ever  thought  to  ask,  long  be- 
fore we  could  put  it  into  words,  even  when 
we  clutched  somewhere  at  a  blanket  and 
groped  vaguely  for  the  warmth  of  a  pro- 
tecting presence,  and  we  have  been  asking 
it  ever  since.  When  things  went  wrong  in 
our  playing,  when  we  came  home  from 


school  hungry,  whenever  we  had  some  tri- 
umph or  joy  or  perplexity  even  after  we 
seemed  grown  up,  it  was  always  the  same. 
When  the  time  comes  that  there  is  only 
the  one  long,  silent  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, the  hardest  part  will  be  to  think  i 
that  we  left  her  unnecessarily  when  she1 
needed  us. 

DAD  LIKES  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

It  was  noticeable  that  Mary  Jane's 
father  felt  a  new  pride  in  her  after  she 
had  been  away.  That  isn't  unusual  either. 
He  was  just  beginning  to  notice  what  a 
difference  it  made  to  have  a  young  life 
singing  through  the  house,  he  was  just  be- 
ginning to  see  that  Mary  Jane  was  good- 
looking,  and  he  was  just  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  she  was  not  a  child  any 
longer.  She  wanted  the  individual  life  of 
a  grown  woman.  Some  people  never 
realize  that,  when  their  daughters  stay  at 
home.  It  also  occurred  to  him  that  while 
she  was  away  she  had  been  getting  wages, 
not  much  but  something  regular  and  de- 
pendable. At  home  she  did  the  cooking 
and  laundering  for  the  family,  cultivated 
flowers  about  the  house  and  entertair.ed 
the  company.  Surely  she  was  earning 
something.  The  plan  of  shares  or  wages 
sometimes  keeps  a  boy  on  the  farm. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  be  just 
as  effective  with  the  girls. 

And  another  thing  the  father  did  which 
surprised  the  whole  countryside.  He 
bought  an  automobile.  Now  an  automobile 
is  not  a  necessity  by  any  means,  but  the 
farm  auto  is  a  legitimate  luxury.  It  has 
drawn  whole  families  out  of  their  chrysa- 
lis, unfolding  a  new  world  that  all  the  time 
lay  right  around  them.  We  read,  that  the 
country  is  this  and  the  country  is  that, 
but  we  know  that  there  are  no  two  country 
neighborhoods  alike.  Each  is  a  distinct 
type  by  itself  and  can  broaden  only- 
through  intercourse  with  others.  In  parts 
of  Great  Britain  the  people  in  one  shire 
can  scarcely  understand  the  dialect  of  the 
people  in  another,  because  they  don't  mix. 
The  speed  and  convenience  of  a  car  make  i 
it  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  social 
problem. 

DAD  BUYS  AN  AUTO. 

One  night  the  family  motored  out  to  a  I 
schoolhouse  ten  miles  away  where  a  cer- 
tain literary  society  was  making  itself 
famous.  Young  people  who  might  never 
have  been  suspected  of  having  any  ideas 
of  their  own  were  searching  libraries  and 
bulletins  for  authority  for  their  views,  i 
and  they  were  meeting  here  every  week  to 
express  them.  No  doubt  they  had  their 
private  social  affairs  too,  but  they  would 
be  different  from  those  on  which  Mary 
Jane  had  been  brought  up,  because  these 
people  had  been  training  their  minds  and) 
their  ideals. 

It  was  noticeable  too,  that  the  young 
people  brought  up  in  this  neighborhood 
seldom  gave  up  agriculture  for  something' 
more  attractive.  Perhaps  one  of  the  ad- 
dresses partly  explained  this  when  the 
speaker  quoted: 

"Let  the  exceptional  few  whom  ta 
or  genius  has  elected  for  other  lines   - 
their  appointed  way.   They  are  not  type? 
of  the  race,  nor  is  the  training  which  may 
be  permissible  for  them,  permissible  for 
cultivated  men  and  women  generally. 
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tter  are  to  be  the  comrades,  the  helper 
id  inspirers  of  the  community.  And  to 
'e  as  they  ought  to  live  they  must  edu- 
te  themselves  to  the  task.  'Back  to  the 
nd'  is  a  good  cry  to  be  uttered  to  city 
ople,  but  to  the  educated  there  is  a 
tier:  it  is,  'Back  to  your  share  of  the 
sks  you  are  learning  to  shun  or  stig- 
atize.' 

FARMERS  NEED   CULTURAL  TRAINING. 

•Much  as  we  farmers  need  vocational 
lining,  we  need  far  more,  cultural  train- 

jr the  ability  to   draw  breath   in   the 

chanted  air  of  the  groves  of  Academe. 

is  this  diviner  air  which  lends  an  en- 
antment  to  the  common  tasks.  If  we  go 
udging  away  on  the  farm,  too  weary  to 
id  when  night  comes,  too  exhausted  to 
A  a  thrill  of  fine  emotion,  it  means  just 
throw  of  the  switch  to  make  us  exactly 
e  'The  Man  With  the  Hoe.'  " 
The  speaker  was  a  young  man  who  had 
i-med,  gone  to  an  agricultural  college, 
d  come  back  to  the  farm.  And  Mary 
ne  went  home  from  the  place  inspired. 

0  live  as  they  ought  to  live  they  must 
ucate  themselves  to  the  task";  that  was 
lat  kept  repeating  itself. 

Again  Mary  Jane  left  home.  People 
id  they  had  expected  it — once  away 
>m  the  farm  no  girl  would  be  content  to 
ne  back  to  stay.  But  this  time  she  had 
ne  to  get  some  training  for  permanent 
iciency  in  country  life.  The  neighbors 
d  misgivings  also  about  the  prac- 
ability  of  a  college  education  for  a  girl 
the  farm,  but  when  she  brought  the 
it  of  the  college  back  with  her,  they 
*an  to  waken  up, 

Community  improvements  go  slowly 
thout  organization,  and  the  first  thing 
iry  Jane  did  was  to  organize  a  girls' 
b.  She  knew  that  one  of  the  first  things 
fir]  on  the  farm  needs  is  some  means  of 
king  money,  so  the  club  evolved  into 
ming  circles  and  egg  circles.  It  studied 
>s  and  chickens  and  butter-making.  It 
rked  up  a  business  in  summer-boarders 
i  fancy  market  products,  flowers  and 
lies  and  marmalades  and  cream  cheeses, 
th  economic  independence  the  girls  de- 
oped  a  new  self-confidence  and 
tiative.  They  decided  that  they  wanted 
fit  themselves  for  better  living  so  they 
a  domestic  science  teacher  and  a 
ined  nurse  to  come  and  give  them  a 
rse  of  lessons  in  cooking  and  hygiene 

1  mothercraft.  The  revelation  was 
azing.  They  could  look  past  anything 
t  might  be  called  drudgery  or  common- 
■e  in  a  farm  woman's  life  now.  They 
an  to  see  it  in  the  light  of  a  profession. 


A    NEW   LIFE   FOR    MARY. 

'hey  knew  too  that  it  is  the  girls  who 
the  social  standards  of  the  community, 
is  left  to  them  largely  to  plan  the 
usements  of  the  neighborhood.  Instead 
^ tendency  to  hoydenism,  a  play  element 
<i  dignified  and  classic  began  to  creep 
The  next  summer  saw  the  revival  of 
ieold  folk  dances  on  the  lawns  of  many 
m  houses.  In  the  winter  came  a  sing- 
school  and  a  series  of  amateur 
atncals,  then  a  debating  club.  There 
">  Just  one  thing  lacking;  they  needed 
nulus  and  new  life  from  outside,  so 
V  began  to  entertain  young  people's 
eues  from  neighboring  places.  It  was 
i  that  the  neighborhood  began  to  lose 
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"LINABESTOS 

The  ONLY  Wallboard  that  is 
Fireproof 

LINABESTOS  makes  walls  and  ceilings 
that  are  absolutely  fireproof— exceptionally 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer — and  that 
will  never  crack  nor  fall  under  the  severest 
tests  of  moisture  or  vibration. 

Panelled  and  tinted,  LINABESTOS  offers 
the  most  attractive  effects  you  can  wish  for 
every  room  in  the  house,  while  it  is  particu- 
larly suitable  for  bathrooms,  basements,  fur- 
nace  rooms,   garages   and    modern    stables. 

LINABESTOS  is  made  of  Portland  Cement 
and  Asbestos,  in  sheets  3-16  inch  thick,  42  or 
48  inches  wide,  and  4  or  8  feet  long.  It  is  easy 
to  fit.  where  necessary,  with  ordinary  car- 
penter's tools,  and  is  nailed  directly  to  stud- 
ding and  ceiling  joists,  without  the  muss  and 
expense  of  plastering. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  :i  sample  of 
LINABESTOS. 

Asbestos  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

Drummond  Building,  Montreal 
Factory  at  Lachine,  P.Q.  (near  Montreal) 
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We  have  a  proposition  whereby  men  of  energy  and 
enterprise  can  add  materially  to  their  present  income. 
Does  $in  ;i  week  more  look  good  to  you?  Then  write 
to-day  for  further  particulars. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 
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its  girls,  and  the  boys  began  to  bring  home 
girls  from  outside,  which  is  after  all  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  a  com- 
munity. 

But,  of  course,  people  said  Mary  Jane 
wouldn't  likely  ever  be  married.  It  was 
her  own  fault  too.  She  had  sort  of  put  a 
wall  around  herself  as  though  she  were 
afraid  of  falling  in  love.  But  Mary  Jane 
wasn't  afraid  of  falling  in  love.  She 
knew  that  to  all  practical  purposes  love 
is  very  much  like  a  swing  hammock — fall- 
ing into  it  never  hurt  anyone;  it's  the  fall- 


ing out  that  hurts,  and  she  wanted  some- 
thing that  would  last. 

The  speaker  who  set  Mary  Jane  think- 
ing in  the  first  place,  has  been  keeping  it 
up  ever  since — after  meetings  and  the  like. 
He  hasn't  what  people  call  a  start  at  all, 
just  the  courage  to  take  up  happily  a 
farm  with  a  mortgage,  a  clear  vision  and 
a  wholesome  view  of  things,  but  some 
night  when  the  cherry  blossoms  and  the 
lizards  play  their  part  again  he  will 
make  her  believe  in  a  new  country. 
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the  standard  of  living  in   rural  communities. 

(d)  By  watching  legislation  relating  to 
the  farmers'  interests,  and  by  urging  from 
time  to  time,  through'  duly  appointed  dele- 
gates, or  otherwise,  the  passing  of  legisla- 
tion required  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  agriculture. 

(e)  By  studying  and  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation,  and  by  promoting  the 
establishment   of  co-operative   organizations. 

(f)  By  encouraging  members  to  provide 
suitable  halls  or  meeting  .places,  and  prop- 
erly furnish  and  equip  the  same  for  the 
social  and  educational  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers.. 

(g)  By  endeavoring  to  suppress  personal, 
local,  sectional,  national  and  class  prejudices, 
and  thereby  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  Canada  as  a  -whole." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  very  fairly  puts 
before  us  the  work  of  the  local  branches 
of  the  U.  F.  O.  They  are  essentially  edu- 
cational and  local  improvement  associa- 
tions, with  their  activities  directed  to- 
ward the  promotion  of  co-operation. 

THE  TRADING   COMPANY. 

So  much  for  the  U.F.O.  The  United 
Farmers'  Company,  Ltd.,  is  the  trading 
organization  formed  to  give  effect  to  the 
co-operative  work  of  the  various  local 
bodies.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$10,000,  divided  into  four  hundred  shares 
of  $25  each.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that 
this  capital  is  ridiculously  low,  and  that 
it  will  have  to  be  greatly  extended.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  designed  to  create 
any  highly  capitalized  concern.  For  this 
reason  only  one  share  of  $25  is  asked  from 
each  club  or  union  desiring  to  do  business 
through  the  company.  Nor  is  much  capi- 
tal needed.  The  plan  of  operations,  which 
does  not.  contemplate  the  establishment  of 
stores,  or  the  holding  of  any  large  quan- 
tities of  merchandise ,  does  not  tic  up  any 
large  amount  of  capital.  The  plan  of  work 
rather  contemplates  the  handling  of  such 
things  as  may  be  dealt  in  direct  from 
manufacturer  to  consumer.  The  company, 
in  other  words,  acts  as  a  commission 
house  in  buying  or  selling  for  the  local 
clubs,  and  for  this  service  takes  a  small 
commission,  just  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  central  office,  and  to  pay 
for  the  work  of  the  secretaries  of  the  local 
clubs  in  handling  the  business.  In  return 
for  this  commission,  the  company  gets  the 
best  possible  terms  in  buying  and  selling, 
which  it  is  in  a  better  position  to  do  be- 
cause of  the  volume  of  business  passing 
through  its  hands,  forms  advantageous 
trade  connections,  and  generally,  aims  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  clubs  the 
services  of  a  staff  of  men  who  are  con- 
tinually on  the  watch  for  trade  advant- 
ages,   and  continually  in  touch  with  mar- 


ket conditions.  It  is  expert  business  prin 
ciples  applied  to  the  farmer  and  his  work. 
No  business  man  can  object  to  it. 

The  wreck  of  many  of  the  so-called  co- 
operative schemes  which  were  organized 
by  ambitious  promoters  in  the  past,  has 
been  in  the  fact  that  the  small  sharehold- 
ers, who  provided  the  bulk  of  the  capital 
were  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness to  spend  the  time  and  money  neces- 
sary to  attend  the  annual  meetings,  and 
allowed  their  votes  to  go  by  proxy,  gener- 
ally by  some  form  sent  them  by  the  offi 
cers,  which  gave  the  officials  of  the  com 
pany.  or  some  one  of  them,  the  voting 
power  to  dominate  the  meeting.  Thus  the 
control  of  the  concern  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people  into  that  of  the 
official?. 

ONE  MAN,  ONE  VOTE. 

In  the  United  Farmers'  Company  thi: 
is  carefully  guarded  against.  In  the  by 
laws  of  the  company  it  is  expressly  pro 
vided  that,  no  matter  how  many  shares  oi 
stock  any  individual  may  hold,  he  shal 
have  only  one  vote.  This  provision  effec 
tively  safeguards  the  company  againsi 
domination  by  one  man,  or  any  group  o; 
men,  through  the  acquisition  of  stock.  I 
is  also  provided  that  no  shareholder  shal 
vote  by  proxy,  except  in  the  case  of  stocr 
held  by  clubs,  when  a  duly  elected  repre 
sentative  of  the  club  may  vote  on  th< 
stock  held  by  the  club.  In  this  way,  the 
democratic  control  of  the  company  i 
assured,  and  when  we  consider  the  free 
dom  of  criticism  enjoyed  by  the 
organization,  the  U.F.O..  it  is  made  abso 
lutely  certain  that  the  farmers  who  fom 
the  clubs  will  always  completely  contro 
the  company. 

The  activities  of  the  company  began,  ii 
reality,  only  last  September,  when  ai 
office  was  opened  in  Toronto.  During  tha 
month  business  was  done  to  the  extent  o 
only  $800.  In  the  month  of  Januaiy 
when  the  report  was  made  up  to  p  • 
to  the  annual  meeting,  the  business  dom 
amounted  to  nearly  $35,000  for  the  month 
This  phenomenal  growth  tells  something 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  movement  by  th 
country.  In  every  direction  clubs  ar 
springing  up.  or  already  existing  club 
are  affiliating  and  taking  stock,  and  thi 
without  any  solicitation  from  either  th 
company  or  the  U.F.O.  Indeed  the  chie 
difficulty  so  far  has  been  to  keep  up 
the  business  presented  and  with  the  de 
mands  for  organization.  The  peor 
the  country  are  ready  for  this  form  of  cc 


operation,  and  because  the  organization 
has  originated  with  themselves  they  have 
faith  in  it. 

WILL   SELL   FARM    PRODUCTS. 
So  far  the  company  has  concerned  itself 
with  the  purchasing  of  necessary  farm 
supplies  and  feed-stuffs  and  seeds.  Along 
these  lines  it  has  attained  considerable 
success,  and  has  saved  its  members  vast 
sums.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
in  the  immediate  future  it  must  undertake 
new  and  greater  activity  in  the  disposal 
of  farm  products  as  well  as  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  supplies.   There  is  a  great  op- 
portunity and  need  in  many  of  these  lines. 
Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  supply  of  clover, 
alfalfa  and  grass  seeds  in  this  province. 
I  This  year  the  company  purchased  its  seeds 
!  from  a  reliable  seed  house,  and  was  able 
!  to  get  a  small  discount  for  its  members. 
This,  however,  was  only  a  makeshift  ar- 
rangement, entered  into  because  there  was 
no  time  to  make   proper   arrangements. 
The  seeds  supplied  in  this  way  were  large- 
,  ly  grown  in  Ontario.    The  local  farmers 
•  who  grew  them,  for  the  most  part  sold 
them  to  local  dealers,  who  after  taking  a 
profit,  sold   them   to   the  wholesale   seed 
l  house,  who,  after  recleaning  and  grading, 
[  sold   once   more,   through    the    Farmers' 
Company,  to  the  farmers.    This   round- 
about  dealing    suggests    the    manner    in 
which   the   company   can    deal   with    the 
seed  question.    Farmers,  members  of  the 
U.  F.  Co.,    have    seeds    to    sell.     Other 
farmers,  members  also,  want  to  buy.   The 
U.  F.  Co.  must  be  prepared  to  both  buy 
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and  sell.  A  comparatively  simple  method 
of  dealing  with  the  situation  might  be  the 
following.  The  company  could  lease  or 
buy  a  warehouse  at  some  central  point 
and  fit  it  up  with  recleaning  and  grading 
machinery.  To  this  warehouse  farmers, 
whether  members  of  the  U.  F.  Co.  or  not, 
could  ship  their  seeds,  being  paid  for 
them  at  market  prices,  relative  to  quality. 
Here  the  seeds  would  be  recleaned,  graded 
and  blended  so  as  to  have  uniform  samples 
the  different  grades.  From  this,  the  com- 
pany could  sell,  at  market  price,  to  the 
farmers,  whether  members  or  not.  Then, 
after  the  seed  has  been  disposed  of,  the 
members  of  the  U.  F.  Co.  who  have  either 
sold  or  bought  could  have  the  difference 
between  buying  and  selling  prices  divided 
between  them  and  returned,  in  the  form  of 
a  premium,  less,  of  course,  the  necessary 
cost  of  handling.  The  profits  on  seeds 
handled  for  non-members  would,  of 
course,  go  to  pay  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  company.  It  seems  almost  certain 
that  before  another  year,  this,  or  some 
similar  plan,  will  solve  the  seed  question 
to  the  profit  of  the  Ontario  farmers, 
whether  buyers  or  sellers. 

Similarly,  the  livestock  and  produce 
situations  must  be  dealt  with.  Just  in 
what  manner  this  will  be  done  it  is  yet 
impossible  to  say.  When  we  consider  the 
wide  difference  between  the  prices  paid 
by  the  city  consumer  and  those  received 
by  the  country  producer,  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  arrange  for  some  direct  man- 
ner of  dealing  which  will  benefit  both 
parties. 
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plainly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper,  if  per- 
sonal reply  desired, 
send  stamp. 


Rural  Mail 
Enquiries 


Address  all  letters 
to  Grasmere,  Farm- 
er's Magazine,  Mac- 
Lean  Publishin  g 
Company,  Limited, 
143-153  University 
Avenue,  Toronto. 


FALL    BEARING    STRAWBERRIES. 

J.  E.  S.,  Ontario. — Where  can  I  get 
some  plants  of  the  fall-bearing  straw- 
berry? 

Answer.— Write  to  M.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
Three  Rivers,  Michigan  for  terms. 

APPLES   AND    APPLE    SHIPPING. 

W.  P.  H.,  Ontario. — I  am  much  inter- 
ested in  your  valuable  answers  to  Rural 
Mail  Enquiries  in  your  magazine,  and 
?hall  be  much  indebted  for  your  answers 
to  the  following: 

1.  Do  apples  have  to  pass  Government 
inspection  prior  to  exportation? 

2.  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  a 
bushel  of  apples? 

3.  What  is  the  price  of  wooden  bushel 
boxes  and  what  thickness  and  kind  of 
timber  are  they  usually  made  from,  and 
how  many  boxes  would  it  take  to  fill  an 
average  railroad  car? 

4.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  pulling 
and  packing  apples? 

5.  What  is  the  approximate  freight 
charge  of  a  carload  of  apples  packed  in 
bushel  boxes  from  Toronto  to  Montreal 
and  steamship  freight  on  1,000  bushels  of 


apples  in  bushel  boxes  from  Montreal  to 
Liverpool? 

6.  Which  variety  of  apples  are  most 
salable  on  the  English  market? 

7.  Which  is  the  most  preferable  method 
of  packing  for  shipment,  in  bushel  boxes 
or  in  barrels? 

Answer. — 1.  Apples  when  packed  in 
closed  packages,  barrels  or  boxes,  must  be 
packed  and  graded  according  to  the  In- 
spection and  Sales  Act,  and  are  subject  to 
inspection.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  inspected.  If  packed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  and  inspected  and  found 
so  by  an  inspector  the  penalties  of  the  Act 
may  be  enforced. 

2:  The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  apples  will 
vary  according  to  size,  and  variety,  about 
40  to  45  pounds  being  the  range.  Large 
apples  weigh  less  than  small,  and  Russetts 
and  Spy  heavier  than  fall  varieties  and 
Talman  Sweets. 

3.  Apple  boxes  10x11x20  inside  mea- 
sure, cost  ready  to  use,  from  15  to  20  cents, 
according  to  quantity  bought  at  once  and 
also  the  kind  of  lumber  used.  British 
Columbia  furnishes  better  box  material 
than  Ontario  white  pine.    The  branding 


Are  you  using 


FABRIC  PAT  NOV. 


Sweat  Pads, 

Housings,  etc.? 
If  not,  why? 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  do 
so.  They  increase  the  working 
power  of  the  Horse. 

For  Sale  by  all  dealers 

Burlington,   Windsor 
Blanket  Co.,  Ltd.,  £3* 
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The  Best  Silo  in 
Canada  for  Keep- 
ing Feed  Corn 

GUARANTEED 

The  farmer  will  save 
enough  grain  and  hay 
to  pay  for  his  silo  the 
first  year,  if  handled 
right. 


Send    for     Booklet,     stating 
size  of  Silo  required. 

One  of  our  12'  x  30'  Silos 

The  Farmers'  Silo  Co.       atcoiieee  Fa™, 

mm      1  1  *-k  Guelph 

Markham,  Ont, 


You  have  the  highest  quality    •'DOMD    QPDADATDD" 
for  the  lowestprice  with  the        UUIflU  OLrAKA  I  UK 

All  sizes  and  capacities 

Without  With 
Stand    Stand 
Table    I      Capacity  Price     Price 
Machine 

D0moB  -  -     110  lbs.  $15 

Domo  No.  11, 180     "      25        $30 

Domo  No.  12,  300  lbs.      -     40 

Domo  No.  13,500    "       -      50 

Domo  No.  24,  700    "     -     -  70 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  St.  Hyacinthe 

Agents  wanted    in    every   locality 
and  special  discounts  offered. 

Ask  for  circulars  of  free 
trial  offer. 

Domo  Separators,  P.P.B.   234.    St.   Hyacinthe 

PROVINCE  QUEBEC 


PROTECT 

Your    Animals 

Keep  handy  the  reliable 

DOUGLAS 
EGYPTIAN 
LINIMENT 

Write  for  Sample  Bottle 

DOUGLAS    &    CO. 

NAPANEE.  ONT. 


Would  you  like  a 

UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION? 


Scattered  up  and  down  this 
great  country  of  ours  there 
are  a  number  of  young  men 
who  have  the  ambition  to 
make  good  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  to  whom  a  Uni- 
versity training  would  act  as 
a  spur  to  greater  success.  If 
you  are  one  of  these  ambi- 
tious, go-ahead  young  men 
we  offer  you  the  opportunity 
to  realize  your  ambition. 

Our  proposition  has  already 
helped  many,  let  it  help  you. 
The  work  is  pleasant  and 
healthful,  besides  the  train- 
ing we  give  you  in  salesman- 
ship will  always  be  of  great 
service  to  you  in  whatever 
work  you  finally  engage  in. 

In  every  city  and  town  in  the 
Dominion  there  are  many 
business  men  and  private 
residents  who  would  appreci- 
ate your  interest  in  bringing 

FAR  M  ER'S 
MAGAZINE 

to  their  notice.  It  is  the 
Magazine  of  Canada  and  is 
winning  its  way  into  the  con- 
fidence of  every  Canadian 
reader  of  high-class  matter. 

A  liberal  commission  is  al- 
lowed on  all  subscriptions, 
and  the  spending  of  a  few 
hours  a  week  will  easily  en- 
able you  to  realize  your  am- 
bition and  enter  the  Uni- 
versity next  jail. 


MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     CO. 
143-153  University  Ave.,        Toronto 


FA  R  M  ER'S    MA  G  AZIXE 

can  be  done  very  much  nicer  before  the 
box  is  made  up  and  if  quantity  is  large 
should  be  printed  with  a  stamp,  this  adds 
to  cost  of  box,  but  saves  labor,  and  adds  to 
attractiveness  of  package.  Ends  of  box 
are  usually  %  thick.  If  lumber  is  tough, 
%  would  do.  Sides  about  V2  inch  thick, 
and  tops  and  bottoms  xk  inch,  slightly 
thicker  being  better  for  export  trade. 
White  pine  for  ends  and  sides,  with  spruce 
for  top  and  bottom  seem  to  do  very  well. 
The  spruce  for  top  and  bottom  should  not 
be  in  more  than  two  pieces  otherwise  seri- 
ous injury  to  fruit  will  result.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  spruce  10  inches  wide  or  that 
would  be  very  much  better. 

Minimum  car  apples,  24,000  lbs.  At 
50  lbs.  to  box  it  would  take  480  boxes  to 
make  minimum  car,  usually  a  car  of  box 
apples  is  spoken  of  as  600  boxes.  As  many 
as  1,100  boxes  have  been  put  in  car. 

4.  The  cost  of  packing  boxes  including 
grading,  box,  paper,,  packing,  etc.,  was 
determined  by  Johnson  Bros.,  of  Forest, 
at  slightly  under  35  cents.  The  Oshawa 
Fruit  Growers  found  that  35  cents  about 
covered  the  cost.  This  does  not  include 
picking  the  apples. 

5.  Freights  are  so  uncertain  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  definite  informa- 
tion just  now. 

The  Oshawa  Fruit  Growers  in  shipping 
boxes  and  barrels  to  England  a  few  years 
ago  found  a  saving  in  transportation  of 
as  high  as  19  cents  per  barrel  when  some 
quantity  of  apples  were  put  in  boxes.  This 
varied  more  or  less  and  would  probably 
average  13  or  14  cents  per  barrel.  Boxes 
are  carried  on  ship  at  a  price  per  40  cubic 
feet.  Rates  are  made  on  barrels  per  bar- 
rel, but  this  is  not  done  on  boxes.  Inland 
rate  to  port  of  export  plus  so  much  per 
40  cubic  feet  being  the  rate  on  boxes. 

Normal  freight  rate  of  say  92  cents  per 
barrel,  would  give  22  to  26  cents  per  box 
for  boxes. 

6.  Red  varieties  have  preference  in 
England  until  about  November  20th. 
Greenings  if  in  good  shape  bring  good 
prices  from  then  on.  The  high-priced 
apples  are  Kings,  Russets,  Spy,  in  its 
carrying  season  and  especially  in  Man- 
chester. Baldwins,  Stark  and  a  host  of 
other  good  red  and  well-known  varieties 
bring  somewhat  lower  prices  and  are 
usually  th*e  large  part  of  shipments  to 
England.  Ben  Davis,  if  red  and  good  size, 
sell  very  well  from  February  15  to  end  of 
season. 

7.  When  California  Newton's  sell  per 
box  at  7  to  8  shillings  or  over  it  is  perfect- 
ly safe  to  box  well-colored  apples  and  ship 
same  to  England,  using  judgment  as  to 
the  market  to  which  shipped.  Under  such 
conditions  more  money  will  be  received 
for  the  apples  than  if  same  quality  were 
in  barrels. 

For  Snow,  Mcintosh,  St.  Lawrence, 
Wagner,  Gravenstein  and  such  high-class, 
good  varieties  and  somewhat  tender  in 
skin  and  flesh,  the  only  way  is  to  ship  in 
boxes  wrapped. 

The  grower  or  co-operative  association 
that  has  well-grown  apples,  good  size,  high 
color,  can  safely  plan  to  box  apples  for 
the  English  market.  For  more  complete 
answers  to  part  of  these  questions  ask 
P.  W.  Hodgetts,  Parliament  Buildings, 
and  D.  Johnstone,  Fruit  Commissioner, 
Agriculture     Department,     Ottawa,     for 


bulletins    published    giving    informatio- 
about  box  packing. 

— Elmer  Lick. 

POTATOES  TO  PLANT. 

J.  M.,  Ontario. — What  varieties  of,  an. 
how  late  can  I  plant  potatoes  in  th; 
vicinity  of  Toronto. 

Answer. — The  Davies'  Warrior  gaw 
the  best  results  in  Ontario  at  many  point: 
last  year.  It  succeeds  best  with  libera 
moisture  and  that  is  probably  the  reasor 
that  it  did  so  well  at  the  close  of  the  sea 
son  in  many  parts.  The  Empire  State  am 
American  Wonder  also  succeed  well.  Yoi 
had  better  try  Davies'  Warrior  and  Em 
pire  State  for  your  own  use.  Many  po 
tatoes  planted  in  June  come  out  well 
Some  I  planted  on  the  1st  of  July  havi 
yielded  well.  They  are  not  so  botherer 
with  bugs  at  this  late  planting. 

HAS  MORE  THAN  ONE  PIG. 

R.  J.  M.,  N.S. — I  notice  in  my  article  ir 
the  May  issue  it  reads  on  page  10,  tha 
"the  winter  crop  of  pigs  are  sold  at  foui 
to  six  months."  Of  course  this  shouk 
read  weeks.  Also  in  "May  I  am  down  u 
my  brood  soiv,  etc.,"  should  be  sows 
Probably  my  writing  had  something  t( 
do  with  it. 

Answer. — This    was    an    oversight    ii 
the  copying  department.    We  feel  certaii 
that  everyone  reading  the  splendid  a 
would  catch  what  is  meant.— F.  M.  C. 

PEACOCKS. 

L.  D.  H.,  Ontario. — Where  can  I  get  ; 
peacock  and  hen  and  at  what  price?  An 
the  young  difficult  to  rear  and  could  I  ge 
a  setting  of  eggs? 

Answer. — Perhaps  some  of  our  reader 
would  be  able  to  answer  this.  If  so  senc 
it  to  Grasmere. 


A  Course    For    Rural    Leader 

Clergymen,  teachers,  farmers  and  farm 
er's   wives   meet   to  study  ways  and 
means  of  country  life  betterment. 

Tf  OR  the  first  time  in  its  history  th' 
-F  Ontario  Agricultural  College  is  hold 
ing  a  short  course  in  rural  leader 
ship.  The  course,  which  runs  from  Jul; 
26th  to  August  7th,  is  especially  prepare; 
for  rural  clergymen  but  any  man  inter 
ested  in  rural  betterment  is  eligible  foi 
enrolment.  The  rural  problems  will  b< 
treated  along  the  lines  of  the  home,  th' 
church,  the  school,  rural  organization - 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Ontan> 
Agricultural  College,  District  Repre 
sentatives  and  their  work,  the  Won 
Institute,  the  Department  of  Education 
rural  economics,  the  rural  survey,  dairy 
ing,  field  husbandry,  soils,  insects,  live 
stock  etc. 

The  country  teacher  who  can  tak 
this  summer  school  will,  we  feel  sure,  fim 
it  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  fea 
ture  of  the  summer  vacation.  Farmer 
and  farmers'  wives  or  any  other  indi 
viduals  interested  in  promoting  a  bette 
country  life  should  plan  to  attend  at  leas 
a  few  of  the  sessions.  Printed  pro 
grammes  can  be  had  by  writing  the  - 
retary.  A.  Maclauren.  O.A.C..  Guelpr 
Ont. 
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And  why  not  a  farmer  for  Premier? 

Had  Germany  more  farmers  there  would  have  been  no  war! 

Greed  and  this  looking  over  the  line  fence  has  caused  many  troubles, 
individual  and  national. 

Here's  to  Hon.   Valentine   Winkler  and  Manitoba's  agriculture! 

What  about  wool?  With  an  embargo  should  also  go  protection  of  the 
farmer  in  this  mattet 

Did  you  ever  eat  a  Ben  Davis  apple  pie  in  June?  It  will  partially  redeem 
this  apple's  reputation. 

Some  old  soldiers  make  good  afterwards.  Prof.  Van  Demon,  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  who  died  in  April,  was  a  leading  pomologist  in  the  United  States. 

A  man  often  condemns  a  crop  because  he  is  a  poor  salesman.  The  world 
seldom  crowds  in  to  buy  our  goods,  except  it's  booze! 

It  is  a  poor  tribute  to  a  man's  judgment  when  he  marries  a  wife  whom 
he  can't  trust  with  a  joint  bank  account. 

Now  that  the  boys  and  the  girls  are  doing  things  on  the  old  farm — 
watch  for  a  revival 

It  takes  a  pretty  smart   bug   to   hide  from   a  wide-awake   orchardist. 

The  man  who  vjorks  and  is  using  grey  matter  at  his  desk  or  in  his  field, 
seldom  rails  at  an  unkind  distribution  of  goods. 


AMONG  THE  VEGETABLES. 

Plant  bush  beans  and  sweet  corn  at 
fferent  dates  to  ensure  a  long  succes- 
on. 

Sow  lettuce  at  any  time  for  your  salads. 
ive  it  plenty  of  water  and  some  shade. 

Winter  beets  and  turnips  may  be 
anted  this  month.  Beets  do  not  require 
5  much  thinning  as  some  crops. 

Plant  your  pop-corn  this  month. 

Pumpkins  and  squashes  will  have 
,  enty  of  time  to  mature  if  planted  this 
onth. 

Sow  the  pea  and  bean  ground  as  soon 
3  they  are  done  to  late  cabbage  or  celery. 

Set  out  the  celery  plants  late  in  the 
onth.  It  needs  rich  soil  but  will  stand  a 
ttle  shade.  Much  is  gained  if  the  ground 
saturated  with  water  to  a  depth  of 
;veral  inches  before  the  plants  are  set 
Jt.  Cut  back  the  roots  one-third  when 
itting  them  out. 

Set  out  tomato  plants  early.    Train  to 

ellis  or  poles  and  pinch  off  the  laterals, 
lereby  forcing  the  growth  to  the  main 
tern.  Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to 
revent  rot. 

Cultivate  your  asparagus  bed,  plowing 
ghtly  after   which   apply  fertilizer. 

To  protect  against  cut-worms  make  a 


collar  of  stiff  paper  around  the  vegetable 
plants. 

Pot  strawberry  runners  for  plants  for 
fall  setting. 

Keep  the  hoes  going  all  this  month. 

Make  a  second  sowing  of  annuals  to 
beautify  the  September  garden. 

Trim  the  privet  hedge. 

Cauliflower  may  be  planted  out  up  to 
June  20th. 

WORK  AMONG  THE  BEES. 

If  the  queen  is  not  laying  well,  she  must 
be  replaced  at  once  or  no  honey  will  be 
secured  from  that  hive. 

A  queen  is  seldom  worth  keeping  more 
than  three  years. 

Swarming  will  take  place  during  the 
month.  Have  all  the  hives  clean  and 
ready. 

IN   THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Set  out  dahlias  and  cannas  early  in  the 
month. 

Sow  perennials  now  for  next  year's 
blooming.  Potted  perennials  may  be  set 
out  up  to  the  first  of  July. 

Late  asters  set  out  this  month  should 
have  a  handful  of  wood  ashes  placed 
around  the  roots  to  keep  away  aphis. 


The  "PREMIER" 
Perfect  Silo 


An  investment  — not  an  expense. 
The  Norway  Pine  Silo  which  for 
material,  treatment  and  construc- 
tion has  no  equal. 

The  many  feature*  which  have  placed  it  in 
the  lead  are  fully  described  in  our  illus- 
trated folder  "S,"  free   on  request  to 

The  Premier  Cream  Separator  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Branches: 
Winnipeg,  Man.  St.  John,  N.B. 


Farmers 

Are  Saving 

Money 

Why  don't  you  ? 
Costs  $4.00  to  $6.00 

HS 

per   1000— Hand    or 
Power  Machines. 

Send    for  Catalog   F 

for   full   particulars. 

yyTLiT  348?^ 

Farmers'  Cement 

lu      |l^5^-cr>-J 

Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkorville.  Ont. 

$19. 


Of)  Per  Set,  Delivered   to 
Z-±  Nearest  Railroad  Sta- 
tion, in  Ontario,  New 
^ ^^^^^™^^"    Ontario  and  Western 
Canada.     PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 
28  in.  and  32  in.  diameter.    4  in.  x  2%  in.  tire, 
plain  or  grooved,  made  to  fit  any  axle. 

Write  for  Catalogue  30-O 

Norman  S.  Knox,  50  E.  Front  St.,  Toronto 
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For  Your 
Kitchen 

This  handsome 
Kitchen  Set. 
Every  Piece 
guaranteed.  Any 
piece  that  does 
not  give  entire 
satisfaction  will 
be  cheerfully  re- 
placed. The  com- 
plete set  of  S 
pieces   (regular   retail   value  is  $2.50)   for  $1.75. 

Order  to-day.      Money   promptly   refunded 
if   you   are   not   entirely   satisfied. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

The  Keene  Sales  Specialty  Co. 

Dept.  M.  309  Bell  Telephone  Bldg.,  Toronto.  Ont. 


Cattle  Profits  Increase 

"IDEAL  CALF  MEAL   CREAM" 

a  highly  nutritious  food.  Absolutely  free  from 
poisonous  drugs.  Backed  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  as 
to  the  nutritive  values  of  what  this  formulae 
contains. 

On  receipt  of  $4.25  we  will  deliver  to  any  point 
in  Ontario.  Quebec  and  Maritime  Provinces,  100 
lbs.  of  our  Ideal  Calf  Meal  Cream. 

Will  raise  calves  suc- 
cessfully with  or  with- 
out   milk. 

Ideal  Stock  Poultry 

,     C-«J    r*«        94  John  St.  Soutk 
\,  T  OOU    \_0.,    HAMILTON.  Ont. 


FRF  IT to  every  Gramophone  owner  a  sam- 

1   I\J_1_         ple    of    British    Made    Needles,    and 
catalogue  of 
10''  double  side  records,  60c  each 

Made    in    England.       Send    for  [yours   to-day — a 

post  card  will  do. 

Desk  11.  GUARDSMAN  RECORD  AGENCY 

210  Board'of  Trade,  Montreal 


fmtss.  SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 
■IWbP'Jdo.oim)  customers  testify  thai  mj 
^^HH»  designers  and  factories  build  qualit  y  into 
them      Built   for   long,   hard,     continuous    users' 
satisfaction.        HIGHEST     QUALITY  —  LOWEST 
PRICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  less    than    you    usually 
riy    Don't  buy  till  you  get  inv   catalog 
f  of   these   and   other  farm   and   house- 
hold   goods    free.    A    postal    gets    it. 
Low    freight    rates. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co..  Ltd..  Box  A,  Winnipeg.  Man. 


PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS 
HOME  STUDY 


FOR 


STEAM  BOILERS.  By  William  S.  Newell,  S.  B., 
with  Bath  Iron  Works.  Formerly  Instructor, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Carl 
S.  Dow,  S.  B.,  American  Society  Mechanical 
Engineers.  160  pp.,  124  illus.  Cloth  binding.  A 
practical  treatise  on  the  materials  and  approY- 
ed  methods  of  construction  of  steam  boilers, 
with  complete  instruction  in  the  mechanical  de- 
tails of  the  various  commercial  types  of  station- 
ary boilers,  such  as  the  vertical,  horizontal, 
water-tube,    fire-tube,    etc.      Price    $L0O 

STEAM  ENGINES.  By  L.  V.  Ludy,  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Steam  and  Gas  Engineering,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers.  165  pp.,  75  illus.  Cloth 
binding.  A  concise,  practical  manual  for  the 
use  of  Engineers,  Firemen,  Machinists,  Oilers, 
and  Shopmen  in  general.  The  principles  of 
operation;  types  of  engines  fitted  for  different 
kinds  of  work;  types  of  simple  and  multiple- 
expansion  engines,  engine  accessories— all  are 
dearly  explained  in  a  way  that  anyone  can 
grasp.     Price   $1.00 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  LIMITED 
143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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All  early  flowering  shrubs  should  be 
pruned  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased 
blooming. 

The  bulbs  of  April  flowering  tulips  may 
be  lifted  and  stored  in  the  cellar  to  ripen. 

Spray  the  roses  once  or  twice  this 
month  with  potassium  sulphide  to  prevent 
black  spot. 

WITH  THE  POULTRY. 

Fresh  water  must  be  supplied  in  abund- 
ance in  the  poultry  yard. 

Keep  the  turkey  poults  out  of  the  wet 
grass.   Feed  lots  of  green  food. 

Ducklings  like  plenty  of  green  stuff 
such  as  water-cress  or  rye. 

Above  all,  spray  the  hen  house  often 
with  strong  zenoleum  and  keep  it  well 
cleaned  out. 

A  pinch  of  lard  and  sulphur  on  the 
chicks  head  will  ward  off  lice. 

Disease  and  vermin  will  ruin  any  poul- 
try business. 

Separate  all  sick  fowls  from  the  flock. 

Destroy  all  sick  birds  that  are  worst 
affected. 

When  a  bird  has  difficult  breathing  it  is 
well  to  look  out  for  pneumonia. 

For  scaly  leg,  mix  4  tablespoonfuls  of 
Zenoleum  to  one  gallon  of  water  and  hold 
the  bird's  legs  in  it  two  or  three  minutes. 
Don't  scrape  the  scale.  Rub  the  legs  with 
sweet  oil  or  lard  and  allow  the  scales  to 
drop  off. 

WITH  THE  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  third  spray  should  be  applied  just 
as  the  blossoms  fall  and  before  the  calyx 
end  closes.  Use  poison — arsenate  of  lead 
with  the  lime-sulphur. 

If  the  apple  trees  are  badly  infested 
with  oyster  shell  spray  the  trunks  and 
limbs  well  early  in  the  month  for  the 
young  hatch  this  month. 

Cherries  should  be  sprayed  after  the 
fruit  forms.  Use  the  regular  spray  mix- 
ture recommended  for  the  third  applica- 
tion. 

It  may  pay  you  to  run  another  spray  on 
the  trees  about  the  end  of  the  month  if 
there  is  much  damp  weather. 

Spray  the  small  fruit  bushes  with 
hellebore,  1  oz.  to  2  gallons  of  water  or 
ai  senate  of  lead  2  lbs.  to  40  gallons  of 
water. 

Pruning  of  apple  trees  is  often   done 


this  month.  It  is  said  that  trees  may  be 
thrown  into  bearing  if  pruned  well  in 
June  or  early  in  July. 

Cultivate  the  ground  in  the  orchard 
regularly  each  week,  if  possible,  and  espe- 
cially after  a  rain. 

Allow  the  pigs  the  run  of  the  orchard, 
if  possible,  where  the  trees  are  large 
enough. 

Aphids  or  plant  lice  of  various  kinds 
and  colors  are  generally  abundant.  Their 
presence  is  indicated  by  the  curling  of  the 
leaves.  Spray  with  kerosene  emulsion,  or 
a  nicotine  preparation. 

Remove  all  watersprouts  from  fruit 
trees  before  they  grow  big. 

Some  cherries  will  be  picked  this  month. 
Be  careful  not  to  bruise  the  trees.  It  is 
poor  policy  to  allow  pickers  to  climb 
trees. 

Plow  up  the  old  strawberry  bed  that 
has  been  out  two  years.  Cultivate  the 
newer  beds  thoroughly  this  month,  after 
the  crop  is  off. 

CROPS   TO   SOW   IN   JUNE. 

Turnips  are  best  sown  from  the  middle 
to  the  20th  of  June. 

Salt  might  be  advantageously  sown  on 
the  turnip  land  previous  to  drilling  up. 

Greystones  for  early  fall  feeding  may 
be  sown  up  to  the  middle  of  July. 

Flies  are  not  so  likely  to  bother  turnips 
on  rich  ground  for  the  reason  that  the 
plants  sown  thick  soon  get  too  tough  f(  r 
them. 

Some  farmers  soak  their  turnip  seed  in 
a  solution  of  turpentine  to  drive  off  the 
flies.  It  is  not  generally  advised. 

Sow  corn  for  early  fall  feeding  this 
month.  An  extra  patch  may  come  in 
handy  if  the  season  be  a  dry  one. 

Buckwheat  should  be  sown  on  well- 
prepared  ground  from  the  20th  to  the  end 
of  the  month.  Rye  buckwheat  is  the  best 
yielder. 

Millet  brings  the  heaviest  yields  where 
sown  the  first  of  the  month.  If  late  seed- 
ing? are  made,  Hungarian  grass  should 
be  used.  It  will  do  on  damp  ground.  Sow 
at  rate  of  about  20  lbs.  to  the  acre,  har- 
rowing the  seed  in. 

You  might  try  some  soy  beans  this 
month.  It  is  a  valuable  fodder  and  cover 
crop. 


.luue  is  the  cultivation  month  and  horse  or  mule  work  is  better  than  the  baek-break: 

on  a  big  field   crop. 
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HOG  AND  SHEEP  WISDOM. 

Young  pigs  demand  clean  dry  beds. 

The  sows  should  be  so  fed  that  the  milk 

w  will  increase  as  the  demands  of  the 

\bv  increase. 

Young  pigs  should  be  kept  busy  so  that 

»y  do  not  get  too  fat. 

All  pasture  fences  should  be  tight.    A 

>ep-hole  makes  them  restless. 

Keep  fresh  water  at  hand  all  the  time 

the  growing  and  fattening  pigs. 
Select  your   future  brood   sows   from 
e    best,    largest    and    easiest    feeding 
ters. 

'There  is  money  in  the  hog  business,  if 
e  has  the  knack  of  knowing  how  to  feed 
d  how  to  get  cheap  feed.  But  breed 
re-breds.  You  have  a  double  market. 
When  a  flock  of  sheep  are  properly 
red  for,  there  is  very  little  loss  from 
j-kness. 

Dip  your  lambs  and  sheep  again  this 
Dnth  to  catch  the  newly-hatched  ticks 
rviving  the  first  dip. 

Sheep  ticks  can  be  exterminated.  Joe 
ing  claims  he  has  gotten  rid  of  them. 
J  Keep  the  fences  in  good  condition. 
Dock  the  lambs  early.  There  is  less 
celihood  for  losses  and  it  is  easier  on 
e  lambs. 

Shade  is  not  the  only  good  thing  about 
woods  pasture.  The  hogs  will  skirmish 
ound  and  get  a  large  part  of  their  liv- 
g  out  of  the  earth  and  under  the  leaves. 

AMONG  THE  CATTLE. 

Protection  from  insects,  clean,  drinking 
ater  and  plenty  of  feed  are  the  neces- 
ries  for  milk  cows  this  month. 

Milk  fever  can  be  easily  overcome.  A 
ean  bicycle  pump,  to  force  air  into  the 
ats  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  curing 
ie  cow. 

Young  stock  should  have  plenty  of 
lade.  The  calves  should  have  a  dark 
all  to  run  in  during  hot  fly  days. 

Turn   over    your    feeding   cattle    at    a 

ofit  as  often  as  you  can. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  handle  poor  stock, 
he  best  always  have  a  ready  and  wel- 
>me  market. 

Supply  the  calves  with  fresh  clover  or 
falfa  as  soon  as  they  will  nibble  at  them. 

Plant  all  the  sweet  corn  you  can.   What 

not  wanted  for  the  table  is  a  valuable 
essert  for  the  cows. 

Scours  in  calves  often  starts  from  a 
lthy  feeding  bucket. 

Regular  cleaning  of  the  stalls,  milk 
ands,  milk  sheds,  utensils,  and  milking 

achine  should  be  made. 

THE   SUM  MERF ALLOW. 

June  is  the  month  to  get  in  the  plow- 
ig  of  the  summerfallow.  The  greatest 
enefits  follow  this  practice.  Then  culti- 
ate  frequently.  Perhaps  the  purchase  of 

weeder  might  do  good  service  on  it  in 
uly. 

WITH  THE   HORSES. 

If  your  horse  rubs  his  tail  against  any- 
hing  he  can  reach,  and  you  are  sure  he 
as  no  lice,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  he 
as  worms. 

A  horse  with  worms  never  thrives  on 
ny  amount  of  feed. 

A  simple  remedy  is  a  tablespoonful  of 
>owdered    borax    in    feed    or   water    for 


A  Money-! 

Rfif'f'ifi    A  Bottle  of    Bovril    in   the  kitchen   will  cut 
A^"HW?    down  butcher's  bills.       It    enormously  in- 
creases the  nourishing  value  of  food — in  fact,    its 
body-building   powers    have    been    proven    ten    to 
twenty  times  the  amount  taken.     It  must  be  Bovril. 


No  Labor 

No  Dancer 

No  Inconvenience 

Strictly  Mechanical 

Easily  Attached 

Always  Responds 


To  All  FORD  OWNERS 

stop  cranking: 

EQUIP  your  CAR  with  a 

PERFECTION 
SELF-STARTER 

Don't  get  out  in  front.      Start  your  Car 
from  the  seat. 

$25.00  Complete,   f  .O.b.  Hamilton. 

Can  be  installed  in  1  to  2  hours  by  any  mechanic. 
Live  Agents   Wanted.     Write  Us  Now. 

The    Perfection    Auto   Starter    Co. 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


BLUE    ORPINGTON    COCKEREL 

Bred    by    H.    Corrie. 

1st  prUe.  DAIBT   SHOW,  1014. 


If  requiring  some  of 

ENGLAND'S 

best  BLUE,  BLACK,  BUFF  or  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS  or  CAYUGA  DUCKS,  write 
stating  full  requirements 

As  I  Breed  Them  at  My  Farm. 

Special  facilities  for  exportation.  Also  breeder 
of  pedigree 

JERSEY  CATTLE  and   BERKSHIRE    PIGS 

Harold  Corrie 

Quobleigh.  Eastleigh.  Hants,  ENGLAND 

Cables: — Corrie,  Fair  Oak,  England. 
"When  writing  please  mention  this  Magazine" 


Griffith's 

Handy 

Rope    Tie 


You  can  see  dozens  of 
Griffith's  money-savers 
at  your  dealer's!  Ask 
him  for  our  list  of  har- 
ness specialties.  Or 
write  to  us.  mentioning 
this  paper.  We  will  see 
that  you  get  our  goods 
at   regulaT  prices. 


WONT  BREAK- WONT  BIND 


-*efc-_7 


h-iffith's  Handy  Tie  is  as  strong  as  two 
knots,    but    it    won't    bind.      You    could 
tie    or    untie    it    with    mitts    on.      It's 
as  handy  as  a  snap  and  ring,  but  it    fjf 

won  't  break.     If  your  dealer  can 't  supply  you, 

send  a  quarter  and  get  one  by  mail. 


CENTS 


Jw 


g^»»"  f"  ^n 


Giant    Rope    Halters— you    ean    save    half   your  money    and    get    stronger 
halters  by  insisting  on  Giant  Rope  Halters   at  $1.  See  them  at  your  dealer's. 

72  Waterloo  Street.  STRATFORD 


G.  L.  GRIFFITH  &.  SON. 


[  Simple  to 
1  tic  and 

Untie 
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Lowest  Final- 
Cost-Per-Mile 


Actual  tire  expense  depends  on  one  thing,  and  just  one  thing, 
viz.,  the  final-cost-per-mile. 

"NOBBY  TREAD"  TIRES  deliver  more  miles  for  less  money 
than  any  other  tires  in  the  world. 

"Nobby  Tread"  Tires 

are  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of 

5,000  Miles 

— but  the  great  majority  of   "NOBBY  TREAD"    users   secure 
vastly  more  than  5,000  miles,  using  proper  inflation. 

"NOBBY  TREAD"  TIRES  are  to-day  by  far  the  largest  selling 
high-grade,  anti-skid  tires  in  the  world. 

"NOBBY  TREAD"    TIRES  are    sold    by    Leading    Reliable 
Dealers.     Do  not  accept  substitutes. 


DOMINION  TIRE  COMPANY 
Limited 

BERLIN,  ONTARIO 


Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co. 

Limited 

Selling  Agents,    MONTREAL,  P.Q. 

28  "Service"  Branches  Throughout  Canada 


NOTE  THIS— Dealers  who  sell  DOMINION  TIRES  sell  the 

best  of  everything 
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three  days;  stop  three  days  and  then  gi 
three  days  more. 

The  percentage  of  low-grade  stallio 
is  getting  annually  less. 

Give  the  horses  pure  water  to  drink  a\ 
lots  of  it. 

One  reader  who  has  lost  two  colts  fro 
his  heavy  draught  mare  in  the  past  t 
years,  claims  it  is  due  to  the  sire  bei 
drugged.     How  many  readers  have  a 
data  on  similar  cases? 

The  colt's  success  depends  on  gettii 
good  care  and  plenty  of  nourishing  foo, 

Do  not  forget  that  lump  of  rock  sd 
for  the  pasture  and  box  stall. 

Care  with  the  collar  will  avoid  much 
the  sore  shoulder  trouble. 

It  is  a  good  month  to  break  the  coltsJ 

Trim  the  feet  of  the  young  horses, 
good  blacksmith  should  be  consulted. 

SOME   THINGS   TO   LOOK   OCT   AHEAD. 

Planning  for  the  drain  will  help  to  g 
get  one  into  the  mood  of  doing  it. 


The    giant    tlitchiug    machine   that    opened 
the   Essex   swamp. 


Take  the  whole  family  off  to  the  picn 
Everyone  will  do  better  work  becau 
of  it. 

The  girls  should  all  go  to  the  Womei 
Institute  meetings. 

Try  to  use  a  little  better  influence  wi 
your  roadmaster  to  get  a  continuo 
policy  followed. 

Shade  trees  can  be  planted  in  ma 
parts  to  advantage  this  month. 

The  binder  may  need  new  canvas,  t 
knives  need  renewing  or  your  oil  is  ru 
ning  low. 

What  land  is  going  to  be  fit  for  a  crj 
of  fall  wheat?  Have  you  all  the  literatu 
from  your  experiment  station  on  varieti. 
etc.? 

The  market  gardener  will  be  ready  wi 
the  best  way  to  treat  any  pest  that  sho> 
up  by  being  well  informed. 

What  about  a  new  silo  this  fall? 

How  about  a  sleeping  porch  for  t 
family  where  pure  air  and  freedom  fro 
insects  makes  the  night  a  real 


Using  sawdust  from  a  near-by  saw-m 
to  make  producer  gas.  a  Swedish  elect: 
station  produces  power  at  half  the  cc 

of  water  power. 


F  A  K  M  E  R  '  S    M  A  ( i  A  Z  I  N  E 


Farmers  and  the  Red  Cross 

What  Has  Gone  From  Farms  and  What  Will  Go  Contributes 

Mightily  to  the   Suffering   Farm    Homes  in 

Belgium  and  France 

By    ETHEL    M.    CHAPMAN 


SHE  stood  in  the  roadway,  a  silent, 
tragic  figure,  her  home  gone,  her 
farm  barren,  in  direst  poverty — a 
Belgian  mother.  An  Italian  press  corre- 
spondent who  combined  with  his  news- 
paper work  an  inordinate  desire  to  collect 
souvenirs,  approached  her. 

"Have  you  any  souvenirs  of  the  war?" 
he  asked. 

Dry-eyed,  and  with  a  grief  past  the 
stage  for  visible  emotion,  the  woman 
answered. 

"I  have  the  grave  of  my  son." 

It  is  one  case  among  millions.  Only 
since  the  report  of  the  battle  of  Hill  60 
came  back,  have  Canadians  come  to  realize 
something  of  what  the  people  of  Europe 
have  been  getting  ever  since  last  August. 
We  have  stopped  talking  about  the  horrors 
of  war.  The  only  outlet  for  our  feelings 
can  come  through  doing  something.  For 
those  who  have  to  stay  at  home  it  is  a 
wonderful  blessing  to  have  the  privilege  of 
contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  It  is  possible  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts we  are  not  yet  awake  to  the  need. 
The  Women's  Institutes  of  Ontario  alone 
have  contributed  over  $30,000  in  money 
and  over  $25,000  worth  of  goods  with 
nearly  $5,000  to  the  Hospital  Ship  Fund. 
A  year  ago  we  would  not  have  dreamed 
of  the  possibility  of  raising  anything  like 
that  amount.  Farmers'  Clubs  and  un- 
organized bodies  of  farmers  in  some  coun- 
ties have  given  carloads  of  vegetables, 
flour,  grain,  beans,  pork  and  cheese,  but 
the  work  is  just  beginning.  At  a  recent 
conference  of  Women's  Institute  workers, 
Dr.  Margaret  Patterson  said: 

"Sometimes  I  hear  women  say,  'You 
don't  expect  us  to  work  all  through  the 
hot  weather  do  you?  We're  tired.' 

"I  think  the  men  in  the  trenches  are 
tired  too,  and  I  don't  think  they're  going 
to  quit." 

WOUNDED    RECOVER    QUICKLY. 

One  of  the  merciful  features  shining 
through  what  is  known  to  be  the  most 
barbarous  war  in  the  world's  history,  is 
that  the  soldiers  carried  from  the  field  re- 
cover more  surely  and  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before.  The  Red  Cross  has  developed 
a  splendid  efficiency  but  the  Red  Cross 
needs  support.  When  we  consider  that  the 
society  has  to  furnish  not  only  hospital 
and  surgical  supplies,  but  that  when  a 
wounded  soldier  is  brought  in  off  the  field 
his  clothing  usually  has  to  be  cut  off,  and 
when  he  recovers  the  hospital  must  fur- 
nish sufficient  clothing  to  take  him  to  the 
supply  depot  where  he  will  be  re-equipped 
for  the  field,  then  we  can  get  some  idea  of 
the  running  cost. 

More  than  anything  else,  the  Red  Cross 
Society  needs  money.  Whatever  the  de- 
mand may  be,  it  can  at  any  moment  be 
easily  sent  to  any  place,  and  converted 
into  the  most  necessary  supplies.    But  as 


some  things  are  better  made  by  hand  than 
bought,  and  as  some  persons  can  give 
work  and  not  money,  the  society  has  cir- 
culated printed  matter  stating  the  needs 
in  the  way  of  made  goods.  The  latest  list 
includes  gray  flannel  shirts,  dressing 
gowns,  sleeping  suits,  hospital  night 
shirts,  socks,  sheets  of  cheap  material,  pil- 
lows, pillow  slips,  wash  cloths  and  towels 
of  cheap  Turkish  toweling,  cheese  cloth 
handkerchiefs,  bed  socks,  surgical  dress- 
ings, and  bandages.  When  a  new  horror 
presented  itself  in  the  use  of  gas  fumes  on 
the  firing  line;  the  order  was  sent  for 
respirators,  or  pads  of  cotton  gauze  and 
batting  with  an  elastic  head-band.  Dipped 
in  water  and  put  over  the  mouth  and  nose, 
the  water  absorbs  the  chlorine  fumes. 
Such  large  supplies  of  respirators  have 
been  sent  in  to  headquarters  that  no  more 
are  needed  at  present.  However,  in  mak- 
ing known  the  definite  needs  of  the  Red 
Cross  the  ground  has  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly covered  by  the  Women's  Institutes 
and  patriotic  societies  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  generally  known  that  any 
women's  society  that  wants  to  work  can 
get  detailed  information  and  sets  of  five 
patterns  by  applying  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Supplies,  77  King  street  east, 
Toronto,  and  enclosing  ten  cents  for  mail- 
ing. 

MAPLE  SUGAR  WAS  APPRECIATED. 

In  this  war  the  Red  Cross  has  gone  a 
step  beyond  the  duties  heretofore  con- 
sidered within  its  province.  Having  the 
right  of  way  as  regards  transportation, 
they  have  agreed  to  forward  any  articles 
in  the  way  of  soldiers'  comforts  and  de- 
liver them  through  the  Canadian  War 
Contingent  to  the  men  at  the  front  and 
even  in  the  trenches.  A  note  received 
from  one  of  the  officers  in  the  field  to  the 
Red  Cross  Society  reads: 

"We  opened  a  case  from  home  the  other 
day  and  found  a  few  cases  of  maple  sugar 
in  it.  The  men  went  fairly  crazy  with  de- 
light when  it  was  given  them." 

There  is  a  good  suggestion  here.  The 
hospitals  also  need  supplies  in  the  way  of 
delicacies.  Maple  syrup,  jams  and  jellies 
or  any  fruit  in  dried  or  condensed  form 
and  put  up  in  tins,  not  glass,  can  be 
shipped  easily.  Canned  fruit  is  too  bulky 
to  warrant  transportation.  It  seems  pos- 
sible that  this  need  might  be  the  means 
of  organizing  some  "Canning  Clubs" 
throughout  the  country  which  would, 
later,  be  a  source  of  considerable  income 
to  farmers'  wives  and  daughters. 

Owing  to  some  misunderstanding  the 
idea  has  got  abroad  in  some  places  that 
supplies  would  reach  their  destination 
more  quickly  if  addressed  direct  to  in- 
dividuals for  distribution  than  by  going 
through  the  channels  of  the  Red  Cross. 
This  has  caused  no  little  disappointment. 
Authorities  are  still  trying  to  untie  the 


Pays  for  Itself  in  Seven  Days ! 

Mixing     Con- 
crete with  this 
1915  Model 

HAND 
MIXER 

saves    you 

time,    labor 
and   money. 
You  fcct  a  bet- 
ter mix  with 
less  cement. 

Write  for 
Catalogues. 

WETTLAUFER 
BROS. 

Improved 
Concrete 
Machinery 
1  80  F   Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 


The  Monarch 

Reliable  Pumping 

and 

Spraying  Outfit 


Also  Stationary  and 
Portable    Engines 

from  1/4  h.p.  up.* 


Let    us     know    your 
wants.      We   will  be 
glad  to  send  you  full 
particulars.     Price  and 
quality  right. 


Canadian  Engines.  Limited 

Dunnville,  Ontario 


~ 


CHEWING    GUM 


////,//,//,///,  '/s/s////////,.  >{;///////. 


BUY  ANGORA  GOATS 

Because 

1.  They    turn    your   weeds    into   mohair. 

2.  They   clean    your   land. 

3.  They  protect  sheep  from  dogs. 

4.  Angora   milk   immune   from   Tuberculosis. 

5.  Their  fleeces  make   robes. 

Prices — Nannies  in  Kid,  $15.  Write  J.  J.  Clegg, 
Live  Stock  Exchange,  Brandon,  Man. 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


WHY   NOT? 

It  will  increase  the  value  of  your 
own  farm  and  help  your  community 

INFLUENCE  works  two  ways :  for  good  or  bad. 
Whatever  influences  for  good  in  the  commun- 
ity is  a  benefit  to  the  individual,  and  the 
good  influence  of  one  individual  is  a  benefit  to  the 
community. 

Slothful  or  indifferent  farmers  around  you  are  not 
an  advantage,  but  a  live,  active  farmer,  maintaining 
a  prosperous  farm,  using  modern  machinery  and 
up-to-date  methods,  enhances  the  value  of  your 
own  farm  and  raises  the  status  of  the  community. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine  has  an  influence  for  good. 
It  is  a  strong  advocate  of  better  farming,  better  farm 
conditions  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
fession of  Farming. 

Why  not  help  your  neighbors  by  recommending 
the  Farmers  Magazine  to  them  ?  The  practical 
ideas  they  will  receive,  the  helpful  suggestions 
and  the  inspiration  will  make  them  better  neigh- 
bors, more  intelligent  farmers  and  your  community 
will  feel  the  benefit.  Success  begets  success.  Boost 
the  prosperity  of  your  community.  Help  your 
neighbors.     Get  them  started  in  the  right  direction. 

Here  is  a  coupon  for  your  neighbor  to  fill  in  on  your 
recommendation,  or  perhaps  you  will  want  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  subscription.  Why  not  get  two 
or  three  of  your  neighbors  to  subscribe?  Send 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  or 
fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  them  a 
free  sample  copy. 

Fill  in  this    Coupon.      It  means  prosperity  to  you  and    better 
farming  conditions  in  your  community. 

Please  send  a  sample    copy  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  to  the    following,  without 
obligation  : 


NAME 
NAME. 
NAME. 
NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
ADDRESS 
ADDRESS 
ADDRESS. 


The  MacLean   Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  TORONTO,  CANADA 


red  tape  that  has  been  holding  goods  ( 
addressed,  at  Halifax  since  last  fal 
Naturally  people  will  want  to  send  gifts  i 
their  own  friends  but  apart  from  this, 
the  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  biggest  an 
most  practical  spirit,  we  will  leave  the  di 
tributing  of  supplies  to  those  who  are  oi 
the  job  and  know  where  the  need  is.  W 
who  are  at  home  hear  most  about  the  bi; 
well-equipped  hospitals  that  are  daily  pe 
forming  surgical  miracles,  but  the  ho 
pitals  on  which  the  lives  of  our  Canadia 
boys  depend  first,  are  the  little  statior 
near  the  firing  line  known  only  by  nun 
ber — sometimes  vacated  houses  or  tents  ■ 
which  the  wounded  are  taken  and  can 
for  until  they  can  be  sent  on  to  the  larj 
hospitals.  Without  Red  Cross  suppli< 
these  hospitals  would  be  utterly  destitut 

FARMERS  ARE  OPEN-HEARTED. 

After  the  way  the  people  on  the  farn 
in  some  localities  have  responded  it  seen 
unnecessary  to  be  reminded  again.  'W 
are  not  so  isolated  as  some  people  thin 
One  look  down  the  columns  of  the  dai 
paper  should  be  enough  to  stir  a  practic 
patriotism  in  any  person  with  a  heart 
all  and  the  need  is  as  great  or  great 
now  than  it  was  in  the  beginning.  Ne 
to  money  for  the  Red  Cross  there  is  tl 
problem  of  relief  for  the  Belgians.  U 
ground  grain  (the  Belgians  now  have  t 
apparatus  for  grinding  bulk  grain  in 
flour),  flour  and  other  bread-stuffs,  cor 
rice,  dried  peas  and  beans,  conden; 
milk,  dried  fish,  dried  apples,  preserv 
meats,  bacon  and  lard,  cheese,  coffee  ai 
tea,  blankets,  clothing,  new  or  second-ha; 
of  every  description,  under-garments  r. 
ing  required  more  than  outer  garmen 
Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  cannot  at  t 
present  time  be  transmitted.  And  with  ; 
this  will  come  a  new  development  of  o 
own  indutsries  to  supply  food  for  t 
armies  on  the  field  and  for  our  importii 
countries.  Already  at  St.  Thomas  a  pla 
has  been  opened  to  dehydrate  potatoes  f 
the  soldiers. 

Occasionally  the  question  is  askt 
'•Kow  do  we  know  that  our  money  is  n 
going  to  pay  salaried  officials  of  the  R 
Cross  Society?"  or  "We  have  heard  th 
the  Germans  are  getting  everything  1 
send  to  the  Belgians."  There  is  not,  in  t 
Red  Cross  Society  one  paid  worker  exce 
the  few  necessary  stenographers.  T 
services  are  all  voluntary,  from  peor. 
who  appreciate  the  privilege  of  helpir 
And  we  have  an  official  report  from  t 
executive  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Wo: 
stating,  "It  is  not  true  that  the  Germa 
have  been  appropriating  to  their  own  mi 
tary  uses,  foodstuffs  sent  by  the  Unit 
States  and  Canada.  The  members  of  t 
commission  charged  with  the  distnbuti 
of  relief  in  Belgium,  together  with  sever 
disinterested  investigators,  report  th 
the  Germans  have  not  so  far  appropriat 
an  ounce  of  food  or  a  pound  of  clothir 
When  the  war  is  over,  and  we  can  beg 
to  take  an  inventory  of  the  sacrifice 
Canadian  heroes,  it  will  be  hard  to  thi 
that  we  who  stayed  at  home  had  no  pa 
in  it. 


F  A  R  M  E  R  '•  S    M  A  G  A  Z I  N  E 
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(lergymen  in 

Agriculture 

DR.  WALLACE,  Late  Chancellor 
VlcMaster  University  and  Associated 
Colleges 

READ  with  great  interest  the  article 
on  "Clergymen  in  Agriculture"  in  the 
May  issue  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine. 
certain  of  the  States  of  the  American 
public  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
tter  for  some  years.  This  fact  alone 
uld  quicken  the  interest  of  Canadians, 
we  have  special  occasion  to  know  that 


ninistry  intelligently  and  sympatheti- 
ly  interested  in  the  farm  has  vast  op- 

tunities  for  saving  the  nation  and  the 

]  °-dom  of  Christ.    One  reason  why  so 

i  ny   sons   of   the    farm    have  come   to 

1  dership  in  industry,  commerce,  finance, 

jiitics  and  religion  is  because  the  boys 

;  i  young  men  came  under  the  influence 

<;  strong  preachers,  who  were  so  closely 

i  touch  with  the  life  of  the  farm-family 

it  they  were  able  to  mold  and  inspire 

>  strong  sons  of  the  soil. 

The  minister  of  a  former  day  loved  the 

antry  and  understood  country  life  and 

i  problems  of  the  farm.   No  training  at 

[lege  or  theological  seminary,  however 

lple  that  had  been,  had  weaned  them 

<ay  from  farm  life.    But  a  change  has 

me.  In  the  training  of  the  ministry  for 

nost  a   generation    there   has   been    a 

ange  blindness  to  the  changes  which 

e   taking    place    in    the    country,    and 

ither  in  college  or  seminary  have  the 

ung  men  been  made  competent  to  enter 

th  intelligence  and  sympathy  into  the 

e  of  the  farm  and  the  orchard.   It  is  a 

ppy    circumstance    that    there    is    an 

wakening  at  this  point  now.    May  that 

wakening  extend. 

When  country  life  was  simple  the 
urch  was  the  centre  of  the  social  as  well 
the  religious  interests  of  the  place.  In 
me  communities  the  importance  of  so 
lapting  methods  to  present-day  condi- 
)ns  as  to  secure  a  similar  thing  now  is 
mg  realized.  For  example,  lately  an 
Idition  has  been  made  to  one  of  the 
dest,  perhaps  the  oldest,  of  our  churches 

the  Eastern  Townships,  Quebec,  at 
bbott's  Corner.  One  great  object  in 
lilding  this  addition  was  to  provide  a 
litable  place  for  the  holding  of  farmers' 
eetings.  If  the  churches  scattered 
i  rough  the  country  places  are  brought 
;us  into  the  closest  possible  contact  with 
e  life  of  the  people,  the  church  will  gain 
new  hold  upon  the  families  of  the  farm, 
ich  a  hold  as  it  had  in  the  days  of  our 
ithers.  • 

This  cannot  be  brought  about  unless  the 
reachers  who  are  to  lead  the  country 
hutches  are  specially  trained  for  Chris- 
ian  leadership  in  the  country.  It  is  be- 
ause  I  believe  your  article  will  stimulate 
nterest  in  this  important  matter  that  I 
o  heartily  appreciate  it. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 
ALEXANDER   LAIRD,   General  Manager.  JOHN   AIRD,    As.'t  General  Manager 


CAPITAL,  $15,000,000  RESERVE  FUND,  $13,500,000 
FARMERS'  BUSINESS 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every 
facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including 
the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 


Going  to  Build?  Do  it  well 

Build  a  home  you'll  be  proud  of,  a  home  that  will  be  a 
credit  to  your  reputation.  Not  a  pretentious  place,  more 
ornament  than  use.  But  a  well-built  home  of  good 
common-sense  appearance. 

MILTON   BRICK 

is  the  right  brick  for  home  building.  It  is  clean-cut.  durable,  damp- 
proof,  non-crumbling,  hard.  Very  effective  in  a  mixture  of  shades — 
Reds,  Buffs,  Fireflash.  Cost  no  more  than  inferior  kinds.  Buy  now 
and  get  the  benefit  of  low  price. 

Let  us  send   you  free   samples,   prices  and^ 
valuable  building  information.      Write  us. 

Milton  Pressed    Brick   Company,    Limited 

Milton,  Ontario 

Toronto  Office  50  Adelaide  Street  West 


CLEAN 
Food  Pays 


Galvanized  iron  makes  the  cleanest  and  cheapest  troughs  for  hogs.  Easy  to 
flush  out,  always  sanitary  !  Pay  for  themselves  in  more  and  better  pork — and 
healthier  stock.     All  sizes. 

SANITARY    HOG    TROUGHS 

Write  for  prices  and  imormation  to 

The  Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Limited,  Preston,  Ont. 


so 


FA  R  M  E  R  "S    MA  GA  ZINE 


You  save  time  and  money 


Patented  Brace  Block 

A  heavily  ribbed  malleable  iron 
block  attaches  to  the  truck  arms 
just  below  the  track,  and  the  bolt 
connecting  the  sides  of  the  carrier 
frame  passes  through  the  lower 
end.  This  takes  all  strain  off  the 
bolt  and  increases  the  strength 
of  the  truck  arms.  No  load  can 
spread  them. 

Adjustable  Trip 

Used  when  desired  to  carry  the 
load  into  the  mow  without  ele- 
vating to  the  track.  Slip  it  up  or 
down  on  the  centre  draft  rope  as 
desired.  A  simple,  effective  ad- 
justment without  complicated 
parts.  This  trip  is  supplied  when 
ordered  without  extra  charge. 

The  Great  Triple 

Purchase  Feature 

Three  ropes  lifting  the  load  in- 
stead of  two,  as  with  the  ordinary 
carrier;  gives  the  horse  one-half 
more  power,  reduces  the  strain 
on  the  ropes  and  lengthens  the 
life  of  the  outfit. 


on  every  crop  you   harvest 
- —  with  the  aid  of  a.  

LOUDEN 

Junior 
Sling  Carrier 


Sure  to  Work 


A  trip  stirrup  extends  below  the  carrier  frame 
and  attaches  to  the  locking  mechanism.     It  is  impossible  to  keep   the   horx- 
sling  pulleys  in   contact  with  the   trip   stirrup.     Once   this  is  done  the  ear  is 
into  the  barn  with  the  load.     Side  winds  or  uneven  loads  cannot    affect    the 


Engine   Trucks 

Distribute  the  load  well  along  the 
track,  increase  the  strength  of 
the  carrier  and  cause  the  load  to 
run  more  steadily.  No  four- 
wheeled  carrier,  however  much 
spread  out,  is  so  easy  on  the 
track  or  runs  so  steadily. 

Short  Truck  Arms 

The  Truck  Arms  are  only  5 
inches  long,  nearly  straight  and 
extremely  well  braced.  They 
cannot  be  sprung. 

The  Unbreakable  Axle 

These  Axles  are  simply  an  exten- 
sion of  the  main  frame.  Note 
how  they  are  shouldered  out  at 
the  frame;  impossible  to  break 
them.  No  riveted  or  bolted  pin 
axles  are  used  on  Louden  Car- 
riers. Such  axles  are  always 
causing  trouble. 

Patent  Bushings 

The  Pulley  Sheaves  run  on  Patent 
Bushings,  recessed  into  the  side 
of  the  frame.  This  takes  all  the 
strain  off  the  bolt  and  puts  it  on 
the  frame  where  it  belongs.  The 
sheaves  are  large,  of  extra 
strength  and  easy  running. 


SLING  CARRIEES. 


going   on   the    draft   rope   and   not   bring   the 

bound  to  leave  the  stop  block  and  run  back 

proper    working    of    the    LOUDEN    JUNIOR 


Write  for  catalogue  and  special  descriptive  circular  dealing  with  above  Carrier. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  39,    GUELPH,  ONT. 

Hay  Tools,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  Stable  Equipment,  Barn  Door  Hangers 


Wealth  From  The  Soil 


By   C.   C.   Boivsfield 
Author  of  "Making  the  Farm  Pay" 


'TpHIS  important  book  by  an  expert  tells  how  to  engage  in  farming  with  certainty  of 

■*■     success.     A  practical,  up-to-date  book,  packed  with  new  money-making  suggestions. 

It  shows  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  land,   and  points  the  way  to  wealth, 

health  and  happiness  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experienced  farmer. 

A  vital  book  for  everybody. 

This  book  shows  the  beginner  how  to  select  land,  'where  to  locate, 
what  to  pay  and  how  to  equip  and  organize  for  money-making.  With 
such  information  the  book  will  save  amateurs  from  serious  mistakes. 
There  are  a  thousand  pitfalls  for  city  people  engaging  in  agriculture, 
but  by  following  such  a  guide  as  this  book  and  applying  energy  and 
business  sense  to  the  farm  there  should  be  liberal  profits,  besides  a 
healthful,  cheerful  and  independent  existence. 


WEALTH 

FROM 
THESOIL 


Bound  in  cloth,  320  pages.     Price,  $1.15  postpaid 

TheMacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  SASSTa^"' 
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Toronto 


FA  RM  E  I;  'S    M  ,\(i.\ZI.\  I". 


THOUSANDS  of  people  arc 
suffering  from  chronic  ail- 
ments just  because  they 
neglected  to  treat  them  at  the 
start.    At  this  time  of  the  year. 

,■  of  exposure  is  most  prev- 
alent.  Unexpected  exposure 
hhI  muscle  overstrain,  it'  not  at- 
tended to  at  once,  lead  to  pain- 
ful result-,  sometimes  never  to 
e  _.,,!  rid  of.  Here  i-  one  of  the 
,  ,-t  trying  feature^  of  farm 
Often  the  neglect  means 
torturing  pains  in  the  muscles 
■  mil  serious  discomfort,  which 
interfere  with  the  duties  of  the 
farm  and  household  at  must 
critical    times.      Most    cases   of 

u]  muscular  rheumatism 
can  be  traced  hack  to  neglect.  It 
is  a  mosl  trying  experience  to 
find  oneself  helpless  to  relieve 
die  pain.  Why  run  the  risk 
of  serious  trouble  when  a  buttle 
0j  Dr.  Thomas'  Kclectric  Oil  can 
bi  kepi  always  on  the  shelf  at  a 
trifling  cost — ready  the  moment 
it  is  needed  to  relieve  and  pre- 
vent serious  results  and  needless 
pain9  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric 
Oil,  well  rubbed  in.  goes  in- 
stantly to  the  very  scat  of  the 
trouble.  The  quick  relief  ex- 
perienced is  surprising,  the  pain 
disappears  and  the  sure  and  in- 
flamed muscles  become  pliant 
without  loss  of  strength.  Here 
i-  one  of  the  best  known  means 
of  securing   quick  and  satisfy- 

eliet. 

No  farm  house  should  be 
without  it.  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclec- 
tric Oil  is  known  as  a  simple, 
effective  remedy.  You  can  get 
it  everywhere.  Next  time  you 
go  to  (own.  get  it  from  your 
druggist    or    dealer.      Price    25 

its  per  botth 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,   Ltd. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Write  it  on  the  film — at  the  tune. 


Maki  every  negative  more  valuable  by  permanently  recording,  at  the 
time  of  exposure,  the  all-important  date  and  title.  It's  a  simple  and  an 
almost  instantaneous  process  with  an 

Autographic  Kodak 

Whatever  is  worth  while  in  hand  camera  photography  is  found  in  the  Kodak.  So 
simple  that  the  amateui  can  make  good  pictures  from  the  very  start  using  depend- 
able, non-breakable  Kodak  films  with  which  the  camera  loads  in  daylight.  The 
cameras  themselves  arc  accurate  and  reliable  in  every  detail,  the  lenses  are  of  the 
highesi  grade  and  the  shutters  work  with  a  precision  that  is  a  mechanical  delight. 
Kodak  Sims  may  be  developed  without  a  dark-room  or  may  he  mailed  to  your  finisher 
— the  Kodak  printing  processes  are  simple  in  tlie  extreme.  Indeed  Kodak  has  come 
to  mean  "photography  with  the  bother  left  out"  ami  it's  less  expensive  than  you 
think. 

The  latest  Kodak  feature  is  the  Autographic  idea.  A  little  door  in  the  back  is 
opened  and  you  write  on  the  red  paper  of  the  Autographic  Kodak  cartridge  any  data 
that  you  like  tlie  date  or  the  title  of  the  picture,  or  perhaps  you  photograph  a 
friend  and  then  lie  writes  his  name  on  tlie  red  paper.  Or  you  can  write  down  the 
details  about  the  exposure  for  future  guidance — the  condition  of  light,  the  shutter 
speed  and  the  stop  opening  used.  In  photographing  the  children  you  write  down  their 
age  at  the  time  tlie  picturi  was  made.  In  using  the  Kodak  in  a  business  way.  there 
are  always  details  of  the  utmost  importance  that  can  be  jotted  down  which  will  add 
to  the  future  value  ot  the  photographic  record.  When  the  date  or  title  or  whatever 
it  may  be  that  is  written  on  the  re. I  paper,  is  exposed  for  a  second  or  so  to  the  sky 
the  door  is  closed  again  and  upon  development  such  writing  is  found  to  lie  perman- 
ently  imprinted   on   the   film      occupying  the   intersecting  space   between   negatives. 

Whether  photography  interests  you  from  the  business  side,  or  for  the  home  and 
travel  pictures,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pure  pleasure  of  picture  taking — the 
camera  becomes  doubly  useful,  doubly  fascinating  if  it  has  the  Autographic  feature. 
There's  no  extra  i  harge  for  Autographic  film  and  Autographic  Kodaks  are  sold  from 
$7.00  up. 

Ask  your  dealer  «/■  write  us  for  "Kodak  on  the  Farm,"  a   beautifully  Illustrated 
booklet   that   umi   will  enjoy.     There  is  no  charge. 

CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,   Limited,  596   King  Street  West,  TORONTO 


A  Few  More  Dollars 
Will  Put   You    Right 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University   Avenue  ...  Toront 


We  have  a  proposition  that  enables  energetic  men  to 
add  a  desirable  increase  to  their  present  salary.  The 
work  is  attractive,  educative  and  profitable.  You  should 
know  about  it.     For   full    particulars,  write    a    postcard. 


How  the 
Grecian 
Mother        f 
Bathed  her  ri 
Baby 


Fine  oils  were  the  favcred  cleansing 
agents  for  young  and  old.  The  Grecian 
mother  used  noihing  else  to  bathe  her 
babies,  together  with  soft,  tepid  water. 
Modern  science  prescribes  the  same 
method  for  new-born  infants. 

Palmolive  Soap  is  made  from  the 
Palm  and  Olive  Oils  so  highly  valued 
throughout  the  ages  for  their  wonderful 
cleansing  properties. 

Its  creamy  lather  introduces  you  to  the 
luxury  enjoyed  by  the  Ancients,  but  in 
a    convenient    form    they    never    knew. 

Palmolive  Soap 

Palmolive  Shampoo—  Palmolive   Cream  re- 

a  Palm  and  Olive  Oil  i  iforces  the  natural  oil 

liquid    soap  that   thor-  which    keeps  the    skin 

oughly  cleanses.  smooth  and  unwrinkled 

B.   J.    JOHNSON    SOAP    CO.,    Limited 

155-157  George  St..  Toronto.  Ont. 

American  Address  : 

B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co..  Inc..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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Threefold  SampleOffer-- 

Liberal  cake  of  Palmolive,  bottle  of 
Shampoo  and  lube  of  Cream  packed 
in  neat  sample  package,  all  mailed 
on  receipt  cf  five  two-cent  stamps. 
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1VENTY  CENTS  A  COPY 


TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 


THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPAN 

6RONTO,      CANADA      .: 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


The  Battlefields 
of  Europe 


with  their  daily  toll  of  thou- 
sands of  human  lives  to  gratify 

the  insane  ambition  of  one  man, 
present  a  tearful  spectacle  to  an 
amazed  world.  Vet  we  believe 
our  quarrel  just — we  cannot 
think  the  conflict  could  have 
been  avoided. 

But  there  is  another  daily 
round  of  strife  in  every  country 
and  in  every  clime — a  perpetual 
war  against  disease  in  which 
most  of  us  neglect  to  use  the 
weapons  available. 

In  every  walk  of  life,  folks 
are  only  able  to  ward  off  disease, 
and  fulfil  their  daily  tasks,  if 
their  stomachs  are  sound  and  in 
perfect   working  condition. 

Chronic  indigestion  and  bili- 
ousness, to  say  nothing  of  more 
serious  illnesses,  follow  in  the 
wake  of  over-eating,  lack  of 
exercise,  inattention  to  dietary 
or  too  close  application  to  busi- 
ness. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills 
correct  every  error  in  digestion, 
tune  the  stomach  up  to  the  con- 
cert pitch,  drive  off  the  threat- 
ening sickness  -and  make  life 
really  worth  while. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills 
are  compounded  from  pure  in- 
gredients that  are  known  to 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
system, — they  restore  an  even 
flow  of  bile,  and  by  acting 
gently  on  the  intestines,  relieve 
constipation. 

An  old  and  tried  remedy  that 
should  be  kept  handy  in  every 
home. 

Price  25  cents  at  your  Dealer's. 


Northrop  &  Lyman  Co. 

Limited 

Toronto,     Ontario 

94-J 


GILSON      li  HP.  Gasoline 
i  J°,E2£52^jg\d?£Sp<>t  Engine$47.  50J 


Large,    generous    con* J 
throughout.      Simple,  understand- 
nts.  Light  fuel  and  oil  consumptlo 


ab'e  adjust 

1  Beautiful   design-thoroughly    test 
ready  to   start   whr 
_     oil     is     supplied. 
[  Write   tor  clrcul.r   arte' 
-ices.      Cllson    Mfg 

'  U  V-..I,  st. 
iGuelph,  Canndi 


'The  Kodak 


pOR  the  sake  of  showing  the    business  uses,    the  home 
appeal  and  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  picture 
taking  we  have  published  a  beautifully  Illustrated  little 
book  under  the  above  title. 

Its  forty-eight  pages  are  largely  filled  with  pictures 

— pictures  of  the  kind  you  would  like  to  take  and   can 
take — with  a  Kodak. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write   us  for  a   copy  of  "The 
Kodak  on  the  Farm."    There  is  no  charge. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 
596  King  St.  West  TORONTO 


Cutting  down   expenses 
in  your  kitchen 

in  face  of  increased  cost  is  difficult,  but  you 
do  it.     How? 

The  "Supreme"  Range  makes  ii  possible.  It  ruts 
fuel  expenses  40  to  50%-  almost  in  half,  This  is 
absolutely   guaranteed.    In    addition    the   "Supreme" 

is  an  excellent  cooking  and  baking  range  with 
special  construction  for  the  even  distribution  of 
heat    all    round    the   oven 

This  range  will  be  a  real  comfort  and  economy 
to  your  home.  Investigate  its  merits.  Write  for 
catalogue  "S"  and  see  how  you  reallj  can  keep 
down   your   kitchen   expenses. 

SUPREME  HEATING  COMPANY 
WELLAND,    ONTARIO 


Classified  Advertising  Pays 

CLASSIFIED  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If  you 
want  something,  say  so  in  a  t'ew  well-chosen  words.  Readers  like  that 
sort   of  straight-from-the-shoulder-talk,  and  that    is 

condensed   ads.   are    so   productive    of    the    besl    kind    oi    results.        Try   a 
classified  ad.  in  this  paper. 


FA  K  M  E  H  'S    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


"20  Years  Ago  I  thought 
that  roof  mighty  expensive" 

"It  took  faith,  and  lots  of  it,  to  lay  out  the  money  for  that  roof. 
Now  I  know  it  was  the  best  kind  of  investment." 

Leaving  the  economy  of  Preston  Shingles  out  of  the  question, 
there  are  two  main  reasons  why  they  stand  high  among  the  farm- 
ers of  Canada. 

1st — They  are  galvanized  to  meet  the  British  Government  test, 
the  hardest  test  we  know  of.  That  guarantees  that  the 
metal  itself  is  the  very  best. 

2nd — They  lock  together  on  every  side — no  lap  joints,  every 
joint  a  solid  hook  lock.  They  make  a  roof  of  solid  metal 
that  v\ill  hang  together  during  the  most  severe  wind  storm 
or  even  if  the  frame  work  below  should  twist  or  sag.  That 
means  a  solid  roof  — 

good'metal  and  good  shingles  — 

protection  against  leaks,  and  damage  to  crops  and  buildings. 

PRESTON  Jock  SHINGLES 


Before    you    make   your    plans— before   you    cut    a  stick  of  timber, 
get    our  big  FREE   books  on    farm    building.       Everything    you 
want  to  know  about  fire- proof  construction,  about  stable  arrange- 
ment, location,  lighting,  and  ventilation  is  clearly  told.      You 
will  want  these  books.      Send  for  them  to-day.      Please  use 
the  coupon. 

Send  me  books  on  Barn     X  _.  __.  1    01  •        l         O      c« J»  r* 

Building  Free  \     The  Metal  Shingle  &  biding   Co. 

Limited 


The 

Metal 

Shingle  & 

Siding  Co.,  Ltd., 

Preston 


PRESTON,  ONTARIO 
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HOW  TO  ROLL  A 
JELLY  ROLL 

So  that  it  can't  break. 

This,  and  many  similar  pro- 
blems, together  with  over 
200  tested  cake  recipes,  also 
pages  on  bread,  pastries, 
puddings,  etc.,  all  within  the 
covers  of  the  famous  FIVE 
ROSES  Cook  Book.  So  in- 
dispensable to  good  house- 
keeping that  already  over 
200,000  women  could  not 
do  without  it.  Sent  for  10 
two-cent  stamps.  Address 
Dept.  J,  Lake  of  the  Woods 
Milling  Co.,  Limited  Montreal. 


Children 

love  Jelly  Roll  just  like  this— 

—baked  from  FIVE  ROSES  flour 
— therefore  an  enticing  oval  lined  with  fresh  jelly. 
— with  a  bright,  well-risen  crumb  that  is  soft,  and  spongy,  and  yielding. 
— light  and  daintily  digestible. 

—  and,  above  all,  so  amazingly  alluring  without  a  crack,  or  break,  or  seam  to  mar  it 
exquisite  smoothness. 

The  strength  and  fineness  of  FIVE  ROSES  flour  hold  the  batter  together  in  the  long 
well-greased  pan,  promising  a  uniform  raising  in  the  oven.  Its  elasticity  allows  th 
quick,  faultless  rolling  so  essential. 

In  fact,  all  housewives  eager  and  ambitious  to  excel  in  culinary  art  should  adcp 
FIVE  ROSES  for  all  cakes,  puddings,  pastries  and  bread.  It  is  fast  becoming  th 
household  word  for  flour,  so  well  liked  that  it  far  outsells  any  other  flour  made  in  Canada 

See  that  you  get  the  flour  you  ask  for. 
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The  Editor's  Special  Column 

The  editor  of  any  farm  journal  stands 
in  a  very  close  relation  to  his  readers. 
He  must  know  what  the  farmers  of  Can- 
ada arc  doing  and  must  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  every  article  he  alloivs 
to  go  into  his  paper  will  meet  a  re- 
sponsive person  somewhere.  Besides  this, 
it  is  his  duty  to  make  sure  that  the  in- 
formation and  inspiration  is  accurate 
and   healthy. 

To  do  this  requires  constant  watchful- 
ness, persistent  resource  in  securing 
writers  and  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  very  things  that  his  writers  are 
telling 

All  this  brings  him  into  close  and  in- 
timate relationship  with  the  readers,  and 
although  the  cdmmunion  thus  gotten  is 
often  at  long  range,  it  is  none  the  less 
sincere  and  effective. 

Then  again  considerable  discrimination 
as  to  articles  has  to  be  made  by  the 
careful  editor.  To  write  is  one  of  the 
things  that  almost  all  of  us  imagine  we 
can  do.  It  seems  so  easy  and  so  simple. 
These  opinions  can  be  Iteard  often  from 
people  who  say  that  they  knew  all  of 
this  before,  or  that  they  do  not  beliere 
what  such  a  man  says  in  print.  But 
when  we  have  something  on  our  farm 
really  worth  while,  and  then  sit  down 
to  put  in  cold  print  just  what  we  have 
done  and  how  it  is  of  service  to  an- 
other, tells  a  far  different  story  to  us. 
Our  estimate  of  our  own  abilities  and 
our  sympathies  for  the  writer  undergo 
considerable  modification.  Yet  we  must 
get  the  opinions  and  the  stories,  for 
most  people  arc  readers  noivadays. 

More  than  ever  before,  farmers  are 
looking  into  their  neighbors'  fields  to 
see  how  they  are  doing  it.  It  is  not  so 
much  what  can  be  done  under  ideal 
conditions  of  climate,  wealth  and  soil 
that  interests  them,  as  what  is  being 
done  by  the  actual  farmer  in  another 
part  working  with  the  same  handicaps, 
the  same  help  and  the  same  human 
frailties  as  they  hare  themselves. 

To  take  the  reader  into  his  neighbor's 
fields,  over  in  another  province  or  across 
the  continent,  or  even  onto  similar 
farms  across  the  border,  and  to  present 
the  facts  for  the  assistance  of  the  men 
and  women  who  cannot  nor  perhaps 
never  will  be  able  to  take  these  journeys 
themselves,  is  the  big  field  of  the  farm 
magazine. 

To  this  end,  in  tliis  issue,  a  glance  at 
tlie  contents  page  and  then  a  search  of 
these  articles  will  reveal  how  wide  have 
been  the  excursions  that  we  hare  ar- 
ranged for  our  readers  in  all  parts  of 
Canada. 

In  August,  especial  attention  has  been 
given  by  some  good  writers  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  a  farm  in  the  St.  John 
Valley.  Another  one  carries  us  among 
the  Nova  Scotia  fruitgrowers.  Western 
agriculture  has  some  interesting  develop- 
ments. Dairy,  poultry,  horses,  schools, 
housebuilding,  beef-raising,  the  month's 
special  work,  etc.,  will  be  touched  on  in 
many  interesting  ways. 

A  cover  design  also  is  something  that 
has  some  importance.  This  issue  will 
be  admired  by  all  readers,  no  doubt,  for 
the  suggested  comfort  of  rural  excel- 
lence. 

To  maintain  the  community  fellowship 
between  the  editor  and  his  readers,  every 
attention  is  given  to  all  letters  received, 
and  so  far  as  is  possible  personal  replies 
arc  given  where  necessary,  and  the  as- 
sistance tendered.  Questions,  reports, 
short  accounts  of  farm  work,  finished 
articles  and  unusual  photographs  are 
welcomed. 
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Are  you   taking  advantage  of   our 
Information  Department? 

The  Farmer's  Magazine  Information  Department  is  at  the  service  of 
our  readers.  While  we  endeavor  to  give  our  subscribers  all  possible  in- 
formation through  the  editorial  columns  there  must  be  many  problems 
and  difficulties  confronting  you  which  of  necessity  cannot  be  touched 
upon  in  the  regular  pages  of  the  magazine.  For  this  reason  the  Infor- 
mation Department  is  placed  at  the  service  of  our  readers  free.  Back 
of  this  department  are  the  fourteen  Mac  I  .can  Publications  shown  below 
which  are  the  leaders  in  their  respective  fields,  and  which  are  edited  by 
specialists  who  can  give  expert  advice  on  problems  pertaining  to  Farm- 
ing, Building,  Plumbing,  Machinery,  Merchandise,  Dress,  and  problems 
met  with  in  the  kitchen  and  the  home. 

A  number  of  our  readers  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this  depart- 
ment as  evidenced  by  the  following,  picked  at  random  from  the  many 
enquiries  received: 

"Kindly  advise  me  of  the  name  and  address  of  a  good  reliable  tree  house  in  Westei-n  Canada." 
—A.  E.  F. 

"Where  can  I  purchase  in  Canada,  a  buncher  for  bunching  clover,  etc.?" — A.  Mel. 

"Please  let  me  know  where  I  can  purchase  blank  will  forms,  reliable  ones,  also  price." — L.  A.  Q. 

"I  want  to  buy  a  portable  hand  woodcutter." — A.  W.  G. 

"Please  let  me  know  where  I  can  purchase  a  stock  feeder  cooker.''- — G.  W. 

"Where  can  I  purchase  a  peacock  and  hen,  also  price?" — L.  D.  H. 

"Shall  be  glad  to  know  if  you  could  give  me  a  receipt  for  making  up  whitewash  that  will  stand 
outside  exposure." — D.  S.  M. 

"Would  be  much  pleased  to  receive  plans  of  up-to-date  farm  houses,  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments  and  also  cost   of  construction." — J.  J.  B. 

"1  would  like  to  know  where  1  could  get  the  plants  of  the  everbearing  variety  straivberries. 
1  would  like  to  try  them  out  this  year." — G.  S. 

"1  am  interested  in  getting  up  a  patriotic  concert  and  would  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  would 
kindly   send   me   a.   catalogue    of   plays    as   early  as  possible." — N.  L  C. 

"Can  you  give  me  the  name  and  location  of  agricultural  colleges  in  Canada,  ouisidc  of  Guelph, 
Ont.?"—F.  J.  H. 

"Where  can  I  purchase  a  threshing  machine." — .4.  .S. 

"Please   let  us  know  where  we  can  secure  an  agency  for  threshers  and  engines." — McD.  and  F. 

"Please  give  me  the  address  of  an  hotel  or  hotels   in   New   York-   where  accommodation  and  rates 

are  about  the  same  as  the  Walker  House,   Toronto.     Also  the  address  of  hotels  in  Atlantic 

City    with    the    same    accommodation    and   rates." — II".  /'. 

Advertisers  with  a  product  of  interest  to  intelligent  farmers  and  the 
better  class  farm  homes,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  announce  the 
merits  of  their  products  to  subscribers  of  Farmer's  Magazine. 

The   MacLean   Publishing    Company,   Limited 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 
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A  Silo  Worth  While  §iT6- 


The  advantages  of 
having  a  Silo  are 
obvious.  There 
are  various  styles 
of  Silos,  but  the 
concrete  Silo  has 
many  features  of 
special  advantage 
to  recommend  it. 

Here  are  three  im- 
portant reasons  fav- 
oring a  concrete 
Silo: 

1st — Being  air 
tight,  there  is  no 
waste  with  around 
cement  Silo. 

2nd — A  con- 
crete Silo  p  r  e- 
vents  all  danger  of 
waste  from    frost. 

3rd  —  Concrete 
Silos  are  perma- 
nent. The  severe 
wind  of  months 
ago  blew  over  and 
damaged  quite  a 
number  of  silos. 
There  was  not  the 
slightest  damage 
done  to  concrete 
silos. 

A  concrete  Silo  has 
many  other  advantages, 
all  of  which  are  fully 
explained  in  our  prac- 
tical 128-page  booklet. 
The  information  con- 
tained in  it  is  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to 
you.  Write  for  the 
booklet  asking  for 
our  special  offer. 

Buy  Rogers 
Portland  Cement 

When  buildingconcrete 
Silos  or  making  im- 
provements. The  man 
who  knows  cement  will 
recommend  Rogers' 
Brands. 


Gives  All-year-round  Satisfaction 
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Alfred  Rogers,  Limited, 


28  King  Street  West 

Toronto,   Can. 
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Daylight  on  Tires 


This  reveals  why  Goodyear  Made-in-Can- 
ada  Tires  have  won  top-place  in  four  years. 

Yet  men  expect  much  of  the  top-place 
tire.  They  look  for  a  super-tire  in  it.  Any 
seeming  fault,  due  to  mishap  or  misuse,  be- 
comes a  defect  in  this  glare. 

But  men  have  tested  Goodyears  and  rival 
tires  on  opposite  wheels.  And  tire  for  tire- 
in  town  or  over  country  roads — Goodyears 
have  averaged  best.  And  so  last  year  men 
bought  in  Canada  as  many  Goodyear  tires 
as  there  were  cars. 


How  to  Judge 

Who  is  wrong — the  Good- 
year user,  whose  choice  is 
confirmed  by  some  thousands 
of  others,   or    the    man    who 


still    assumes    that    another    tire    is    better  ? 

Isn't  best  average  service,  as  proved  by 
Goodyear  supremacy,  the  right  way  to  judge 
a  tire  ? 

Lower  Prices 

On  February  15th  Goodyear  made  the 
third  big  price  reduction  in  two  years.  The 
three  total  37%. 

Yet  the  tires  are  constantly  bettered.     In 
five   costly    ways  -  each  exclusive  to  Good- 
year— our  Fortified  Tires  ex- 
cel anv  other  tire  built. 
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MADE  ilS  CANADA 

FORTIFIED  TIRES 

No-Rim-Cut     Tires — "On-Air"     Cured 
With  All-Weather  Treads  or   Smooth 


They  mean  for  you  tire 
content.  They  mean  most 
for  your  money,  because  of 
our  big  output.  For  your 
own  sake,  try  them.  Any 
dealer  can  supply  you. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Makers   of  Truck,   Motorcycle,   Carriage   and   Bicycle    Tires   and    Rubber   Belts,    Hose    and    Packing-. 

Head  Office,  Toronto,  Ontario  (198)  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ontario 

The   Goodyear    Tire   &    Rubber    Co.   of   Canada,    Limited,    has    no   connection    with   any    other   Canadian    company    using   the    Goodyear   name. 
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A  135-Acre  Farm  Spends  Thousands 

Hired  Men  Get  $4,000  and  Fertilizers  Take  Another  $1,000,  Yet  the  Haines 

Farm  Makes  a  $13,000  Gross  Comeback! 

By   C.   B.   SISSONS 


Albert  Haines'  residence.  The  other  side  of 
the  roof  has  the  shingles  on,  now  110  years  old. 
A  farm  home  with  an  atmosphere  of  content. 


THE  farmer  of  Burlington  County  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  takes  off 
his  hat  to  no  man.  And  this  for 
sufficient  reasons.  In  the  first  place  he 
probably  has  a  family  tree  of  honorable 
antiquity.  Indeed  his  line  may  be  trace- 
able to  the  seventeenth  century  when  the 
earliest  settlers  established  homes  for 
themselves  on  the  fertile  soil  adjacent  to 
the  Delaaware  River, — the  Haines  family, 
the  Borton  family,  the  Gardiner  family 
and  the  rest.  In  this  case  he  comes  of 
sturdy  Quaker  stock  which  disdains  to 
bow  the  knee  to  any  man,  and  even  at 
worship  sits  erect  and  uncovered,  therein 
resembling  the  Greeks  of  old  who  did  no 
obeisance  to  their  gods  but  prayed  with 
head  thrown  back  and  hands  supine.  But 
even  if  he  boasts  no  such  descent  he  has 
no  need  to  remove  his  hat  in  any  com- 
pany. It  is  inconceivable  that  in  Phila- 
delphia at  any  club  or  association  where 
city  folk  congregate,  your  successful  busi- 
ness or  professional  man  should  speak  in 
disrespectful  or  patronizing  terms  of  the 
Jersey  farmer,  and  this  because  he  and 
his  fathers  before  him  have  consistently 
compelled  respect  as  citizens  and  mem- 
bers of  an  honorable  calling.  And  now  in 
these  latter  days  when  agriculture  has 
become  at  once  a  science  and  an  art,  num- 
bers of  the  brightest  of  college  men,  in 
many  cases  sons  of  the  farm,  are  taking 
to  themselves  wives  of  culture  and  pre- 
ferring country  life  to  the  prospect  of  be- 
coming "Captains"  of  industry  or  traders 
in  the  so-called  learned  professions. 


Farmers  nowadays  seem  to  Tie  anxious  to  see 
how  the  other  fellow  is  doing  it.  That's  why 
governments  are  trying  to  gratify  the  wish 
through  the  June  excursions  to  the  Agricultural 
College  farms  and  prairie  demonstration  trains. 
Here  we  do  it  one  better.  We  take  the  reader 
on  a  trip  over  many  farms  and  dig  up  for 
his  view  and  for  his  information  the  facts 
that  count  in  the  making  of  the  farm  a  bigger 
producing  plant  and  a  grander  place  on  which 
to  lire.  In  this  article,  the  writer,  with  the 
practised  eye  of  the  wideawake  observer,  visits 
a  small  farm  that  does  big  things,  hires  much 
help,  uses  modern  methods,  keeps  the  fertility 
up,  rides  in  autos,  uses  farm  trucks,  and  goes 
to  church  reyularly — things  that  make  big  men, 
and  justify  the  big  returns  annually  that  are 
secured.  How  it  is  done  will  interest  every 
reader.  At  any  time  that  such  a  reader  wants 
further  information  on  the  farm  discussed,  he 
can  get  it  by  writing  for  it.  We  will  have  the 
author  answer  it  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. — 
Editor. 


A  group  of  Italians  at  work  in  the  fields. 


The  Haines'  farm  from  Charles' 
verandah,  with  the  farm  auto  on  a 
good    highway. 


The  Haines'  brothers  in  peach  orchard  plant- 
ed in  sand.  Note  the  clean  cultivation  and 
the  vigor  of  the  trees. 


This  is  not  stated  with  the  view  of 
pointing  an  invidious  contrast  with  farm- 
ers of  Ontario  or  elsewhere.  The  farmer 
of  New  Jersey  is  in  social  status  what  the 
farmer  of  Ontario  can  and  will  become, 
with  the  improvement  of  economic  condi- 
tions, notably  facilities  for  marketing 
produce.  And  this  improvement  will  not 
be  long  delayed  now  that  the  farmers 
have  begun  to  get  together  for  discus- 
sion and  co-operative  buying  and  selling. 
When  this  day  comes  our  college  gradu- 
ates will  find  it  more  profitable  to  practise 
farming  for  themselves  than  to  accept 
government  positions  in  which  to  preach 
to  others  proper  methods  of  agriculture. 

To  return  to  Jersey,  it  may  prove  of 
interest  and  value  if  I  describe  in  some 
part  the  general  condition  of  life  and  the 
methods  of  farming  of  descendants  of  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  state,  since 
his  methods  and  his  condition  of  life  are 
to  some  extent  typical. 

Charles  C.  Haines  owns  a  farm  of  135 
acres,  situated  some  eight  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  125  acres  are  cultivated, 
and  in  addition  Mr.  Haines  rents  about 
30  acres  on  which  he  plants  corn  and  po- 
tatoes. The  first  thing  that  impresses  one 
about  the  farm  is  the  absence  of  fences. 
In  fact  there  are  now  very  few  fences  in 
this  part  of  New  Jersey,  because  very 
little  stock  is  kept.  The  present  genera- 
tion has  witnessed  the  abandonment  of 
grain  farming,  or  even  mixed  farming 
in  the  Canadian  sense  of  the  term.    Fruit 
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and  vegetable  farming  are  everywhere 
practised.  The  new  Ford  is  stopped  be- 
fore the  fine  old  house,  the  central  part 
of  which  was  built  in  1750.  There  is  also 
an  old  Ford  which  Mr.  Haines  is  likely 
to  be  using  for  farm  purposes  while  the 
members  of  the  family  enjoy  themselves 
with  the  191|5  machine.  It  is  really  inex- 
pensive enjoyment.  The  1915  model  costs 
$511,  less  a  rebate  of  $(i0  which  will  be 
returned  now  that  over  300,000  cars  have 
been  sold;  and  gasoline  bought  in  quantity 
costs  only  nine  cents.  The  home  is  a 
quaint  old  place  shaded  by  two  immense 
maples,  while  English  walnuts  are  scat- 
tered about  the  town  and  the  drive  is 
lined  by  stately  locust  trees.  The  house 
is  fitted  with  all  conveniences  necessary 
for  comfort.  The  family  spend  the  win- 
ter months  in  Moorestown,  a  town  of 
beautiful  homes  some  three  miles  distant. 
Moorestown  also  boasts  of  a  Century 
Club  to  which  the  athletic  members  of  the 
family  belong. 

SPENDS  $300  IN  SPRAYS. 

Mr.  Haines  spends  about  $300  a  year 
on  "dope"  for  the  multitudinous  pests 
which  thrive  in  the  midst  of  fertility.  He 
was  busy  spraying  some  tomato  plants 
which  were  to  be  set  out  the  next  day. 
The  flee-beetle  had  been  puncturing  the 
leaves  of  the  thousands  of  plants  in  the 
hot-beds.  This  year  Mr.  Haines  is  plant- 
ing about  30,000  vines,  that  is  about  12 
acres.  He  anticipates  a  profitable  year 
in  tomatoes,  having  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Campbell  soup  people,  who 
have  their  factories  at  Camden,  a  suburb 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  direction  of  Moores- 
town. They  are  a  very  decent  firm  to 
deal  with,  but  exacting  in  the  matter  of 
quality.  This  year  they  are  contracting 
at  $12  a  ton  for  earlier  tomatoes,  and  $10 
a  ton  for  later  tomatoes,  a  difference  be- 
ing made  because  the  earlier  tomato  has 
a  deep  red  color.  In  view  of  the  trouble 
between  growers  and  packers  in  the  Ni- 
agara district  and  the  happier  conditions 
in  Prince  Edward  County,  recently  de- 
scribed by  W.  L.  Smith,  in  The  Farmer's 
Magazine,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  $12  a  ton  means  38  2/5  cents  a  bushel. 
In  addition  to  this  very  respectable  price, 
a  bonus  is  paid  to  growers  who  have  fur- 
nished particularly  good  tomatoes.  The 
farmer  is  likely  to  feel  that  it  is  all  worth 
while  when  a  cheque  of  generous  propor- 
tions comes  along  about  Christmas  time. 
It  may  add  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  stipu- 
lated price. 

PAYS    $1,000    FOR    FERTILIZERS. 

Naturally  having  very  little  stock: 
three  cows,  two  teams  of  mules,  and  the 
same  of  horses,  Mr.  Haines  purchases 
large  quantities  of  fertilizer.  Indeed  he 
spends  something  over  $1,000  a  year  on 
enriching  the  soil  of  his  150  acres.  The 
greater  part  of  this  outlay  is  expended 
upon  commercial  fertilizers,  although 
barnyard  manure  is  favored  for  some 
crops,  notably  strawberries.  A  hayfield, 
where  the  drill  used  for  spreading  the 
fertilizer  had  missed  in  spots,  afforded  an 
interesting  object-lesson  on  the  wisdom  of 
expending  money  in  building  up  the  soil. 
The  crop  appeared  to  be  quite  twice  as 
heavy  where  the  fertilizer  had  done  its 
work.  With  the  expenditure  of  $4  an 
acre  on   fertilizer.     Mr.    Haines   usually 


secures  a  first  crop  of  something  over 
two  tons  and  a  second  crop  of  a  ton  and  a 
half.  This  year  he  has  twelve  acres  in 
hay,  timothy  and  clover  mixed. 

Having  conferred  with  his  men  (the 
word  "confer"  seems  better  to  describe 
the  attitude  than  the  word  "instruct") 
Mr.  Haines  showed  me  over  the  farm. 
First  we  crossed  a  field  of  potatoes.  For 
some  distance  the  stand  was  excellent; 
every  fifteen  inches  the  single  plant  stood 
sturdy  in  the  row.  Presently,  however, 
we  came  to  a  part  where  gaps  were  num- 
erous. Investigation  showed  that  these 
gaps  were  not  due  to  the  rotting  of  the 
seed,  but  to  some  pest  which  had  severed 
the  shoot  near  the  seed,  or  caused  it  to 
decay  and  fall  off.  Here  was  a  new 
problem,  a  novel  attack  by  the  Powers  of 
Destruction,  which  in  olden  times  made 
the  farmer  a  fatalist  and  in  modern  times 
succeeds  only  in  making  him  a  scientist. 
Mr.  Haines,  being  constitutionally  an  op- 
timist, did  not  appear  in  the  least  de- 
pressed by  the  new  foe,  but  welcomed  the 
challenge. 

USES   FILLERS   IN   ORCHARD. 

Leaving  the  hay-field,  some  corn-land 
and  a  field  of  strawberries  on  the  right, 
we  passed  through  an  orchard  with  young 
peach  and  apple  trees  in  alternate  rows. 
Crimson  clover  and  vetch  covered  the 
ground,  to  be  harrowed  in  later.  When 
the  peach  trees  have  attained  ten  or  twelve 
years  and  have  passed  their  prime  the 
apple  trees  will  require  the  whole  space. 
The  latter  were  largely  of  the  early  vari- 
eties, and  the  branches  seemed  to  me  very 
close  and  erect.  It  was  explained  that 
heavy  pruning  is  deferred  until  the  trees 
grow  a  little  larger,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  weight  of  the  fruit  serves  to  open 
out  the  tree  and  let  the  sunlight  in.  Mr. 
Haines  does  the  early  pruning  himself. 
Next  we  came  to  a  part  of  the  farm  where 
tomatoes  and  peas  and  beans  and  straw- 
berries and  yearling  fruit  trees  were  ar- 
rayed, generally  in  alternate  rows  and 
always  with  a  view  to  utilizing  all  the 
space.  We  returned  through  an  older 
orchard  in  which  the  apple  trees  were 
rapidly  crowding  out  the  decadent  peach 
trees.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
orchard  is  the  presence  of  some  200  pear 
trees,  all  grafted  from  one  still  fruitful 
parent  which  was  an  old  tree  in  1836. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  conversation 
interspersed  with  music  from  the  vic- 
trola,  and  in  the  inspection  of  photo- 
graphs taken  by  members  of  the  family 
in  the  course  of  pleasure  trips  in  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  Perhaps  it  may  here  be 
stated  that  two  of  Mr.  Haines'  children 
received  a  college  education  and  are  now 
engaged  in  social  work,  while  the  thii 


Articles  on  "Building  Up  a  Short- 
horn Herd,"  ■'Win/  We  Eat  A 
Scotia  Apples,"  "Sane  Farming 
the  St.  John  Valley,"  and  "What 
Our  Foreign-born  Farmers  Arc  Do- 
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cover'   ■:  all  parts  of  Co  ow  on 

this  mission. 


preference  chose  the  farm,  after  finishing 
the  excellent  course  provided  for  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  at  Westtown. 

Although  it  was  a  rather  busy  season, 
Mr.  Haines  had  decided  to  give  the  next 
day  to  citizen  duties.  The  day's  work 
was  planned  and  got  under  way,  and  then 
we  proceeded  to  Mount  Holly,  the  county 
seat,  where  a  trial  was  being  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  application  of  an  hotel 
in  the  vicinity  for  the  renewal  of  its  li- 
cense. We  called  at  the  splendid  farm  of 
a  brother,  Albert  Haines,  and  after  fixing 
up  a  disc-harrow  took  him  along.  Albert 
Haines  farms  in  all,  250  acres.  One  of 
his  farms  is  situated  in  a  district  which 
is  so  sandy  as  formerly  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  practically  worthless.  How- 
ever by  fertilizing  and  by  preservation  of 
moisture  through  plentiful  cultivation 
the  land  has  been  made  so  productive  that 
the  owner  regards  it  as  preferable  for 
truck  farming  and  peach  growing  to  the 
homestead,  which,  situated  thirteen  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  is  valued  at  $200  an 
acre.  This  sandy  soil  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance that  in  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia,  which  irrigation  renders  so 
marvellously  productive.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  stately  home  is  a  shingle 
roof  on  the  north  side  which  has  stood  for 
110  years  and  is  still  entirely  water- 
proof. The  shingles  were  hand-made 
from  cedar  buried  in  a  swamp  and  were 
laid  "in  the  elder  days  of  art." 

THE   FARM    HELP   PROBLEM. 

Two  aspects  of  the  Jersey  situation 
should  briefly  be  discussed, — first  the 
farm-help  problem  and  secondly  the  mar- 
keting problem.  Mr.  Charles  Haines  has 
evidently  arrived  at  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  help  problem  when 
he  can  leave  his  farm  in  a  busy  season 
whenever  he  wishes.  He  has  six  steady 
men,  four  of  whom  are  with  him  for  the 
year  and  two  for  eieht  months.  These 
receive  -ST  a  week  with  a  bonus  at  the  end 
of  the  year  if  all  goes  well.  The  married 
men  are  provided  with  comfortable  cot- 
tages, a  quart  of  milk  a  day  and  all  the 
vegetables  they  want,  while  special  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  the  boarding  of 
unmarried  men  at  the  houses  of  the  mar- 
ried men.  One  of  the  eight  months'  men 
is  a  negro  with  a  family  of  five,  the  oldest 
aged  five.  In  addition  for  the  summer 
months  eight  Italians  are  employed,  four 
men  with  their  wives.  The  men  receive 
$1.25  a  day  and  the  women  SI. 00.  In 
strawberry  season  as  many  as  a  hundred 
extra  men,  women  and  children  are  em- 
ployed. These,  too.  are  Italians.  They 
are  paid  according  to  what  they  a 
plish,  and  regard  the  fortnight  in  the 
fields  as  quite  a  holiday;  for  if  Toronto 
statistics  hold  for  Philadelphia  the 
majority  of  them  were  country-folk  ir.  the 
old  land.  In  the  house  the  ladies  have 
found  it  better  to  employ  no  regular  help. 
but  to  send  out  the  washing  and  have 
women  come  in  by  the  day  as  needed. 

LABORERS   CAN    GET  LANP. 

On  learning  from  Mr.  Haines  that  one 
of  his  men  had  worked  for  him  all  his 
adult  life  as  his  father  had  worked  for 
Mr.  Haines'  father.  I  inquired  whether 
there  had  appeared  a  tendency  to  develop 
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a  class  of  laborers  more  or  less  bound  to 
the  soil.  The  reply  was  a  prompt  nega- 
tive. It  is  not  unusual  for  a  hired  man 
to  become  first  a  tenant  and  then  an 
owner;  any  man  who  has  ability  and  is 
prepared  to  keep  sober  may  hope  to  have 
land  of  his  own.  And  in  Burlington 
County  a  farm  means  a  farm,  in  the 
Ontario  sense  of  the  term,  not  a  plot  of 
an  acre,  or  five  acres  or  ten  acres.  The 
agriculture  is  intensive  enough,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  farms  are  not  small.  The  reason 
for  this  merits  investigation  at  the  hands 
of  those  critics  of  Canadian  methods  of 
farming  who  advise  the  introduction  of 
Belgians  to  teach  us  how  to  farm  prop- 
erly. Perhaps  a  reply  to  a  question  put 
to  Albert  Haines  may  be  regarded  as  sig- 
nificant in  this  connection.  A  spraying 
tank  with  two  men  aboard  and  one  walk- 
ing, came  down  a  row  of  peach  trees  as 
we  were  standing  talking.  Recalling  the 
reason  given  in  Western  Ontario  for  the 
destruction  of  small  orchards  by  the  San 
Jose  scale,  namely,  the  expense  of  spray- 
ing, I  asked  whether  the  outfit  was  his 
own.  "Oh  yes,"  he  replied,  "when  spray- 
ing needs  to  be  done  you  can't  afford  to 
wait  for  anyone  else's  outfit."  So  that  in 
Jersey  when  the  hired  man  turns  farmer 
for  himself  he  is  something  better  than  a 
man  with  a  hoe  tilling  his  little  plot. 

THE  MARKETING  END. 

But  a  man  does  not  pay  over  $4,000  a 
year  for  help,  over  $1,000  for  fertilizers 
and  over  $300  for  poison  and  live  on  a 
farm  of  150  acres  in  comfort,  or  even  af- 
fluence, without  selling  considerable  pro- 
duce and  selling  it  to  advantage.  This 
leads  to  che  matter  of  marketing.  The 
present  generation  has  witnessed  what 
can  only  be  called  a  revolution  in  farming 
methods  in  Burlington  County.  Time  was 
when  a  six-year  rotation  was  practised; 
three  fields  of  hay,  one  of  corn,  one  of 
grain  and  one  of  truck.  Then  the  Western 
plains  poured  out  their  wheat,  and  the 
deep  soil  of  the  Mississippi  valley  teemed 
with  corn,  and  railways  spread  like  a  net 
over  the  land,  and  finally  horse  flesh  suc- 
cumbed to  gasoline.  Keeping  pace  with 
these  changing  conditions 
Jersey  farmers  gradually 
reduced  the  amount  of 
hay  and  grain  grown  and 
emphasized  fruit  and 
truck  farming.  Mr. 
Haines,  for  example,  has 
twelve  acres  in  hay  and 
about  the  same  in  corn ; 
the  rest  of  the  farm  is 
about  equally  divided  be- 
tween orchard  on  the  one 
hand  and  vegetables  and 
small  fruit  on  the  other 
hand, the  latter  encroach- 
ing the  former  while  the 
trees  are  still  young.  For 
so  much  perishable  pro- 
duce a  ready  market  must 
be  available.  Philadelphia 
is  close  at  hand.  Mr. 
Haines'  practice  is  to  load 
his  wagons  in  the  after- 
noon and  send  them  off 
about  6  p.m.  The  men 
arrive  at  market  by  9 
p.m.,  arrange  the  produce 
in  the  stall,  snatch  a  little 
rest  in  the  wagons,  com- 


The 

old    pear    tree. 

first    fruit    in    1>:'.(>,    the 

parent 

of   a    200-tree 

orchard    on    the    Haines' 

farm. 

plete  the  sale  of  the  produce  by  8  a.m. 
and  return  home  by  noon.  By  six  o'clock 
they  have  taken  their  sleep  and  are 
ready  to  start  off  again.  But  no  longer 
is  Mr.  Haines  restricted  to  the  Phila- 
delphia market.  He  belongs  to  an  or- 
ganization called  the  Burlington  County 
Farmers'  Exchange.  The  exchange  is  a 
joint  stock  concern,  managed  by  a  board 
of  directors  annually  elected.  It  employs 
a  manager,  a  secretary-treasurer  and 
three  clerks.  Not  only  are  supplies  such 
as  seeds  and  fertilizers  purchased  to  ad- 
vantage, but  it  arranges  for  the  sale  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  produce,  especially 
the  produce  of  those  who  are  not  so  con- 
venient to  the  city  as  is  Mr.  Haines.  Five 
per  cent,  is  deducted  by  the  Exchange  for 
expenses,  and  any  balance  after  running 
expenses  have  been  paid  is  distributed 
among  the  shareholders.  If  the  market 
at  New  York  or  Boston  or  Rochester  is 
higher  than  the  Philadelphia  market,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Exchange  to  know  it 
and  of  the  ubiquitous  telephone  to  com- 


municate it,  a  fact  which  naturally  tends 
to  react  upon  the  Philadelphia  market  to 
the  farmer's  advantage.  A  glutted  mar- 
ket in  these  conditions  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  specialization  is  not  fraught 
with  such  danger  as  formerly.  Of  course 
careful  study  of  the  market  is  still  im- 
perative .  P^or  example,  the  reason  why 
that  ancient  pear  tree,  nameless  though 
the  variety  is,  has  succeeded  in  spreading 
itself  over  two  acres  is  the  fact  that  its 
fruit  matures  at  a  time  when  the  market 
is  ill-supplied. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  farmer  of  Burling- 
ton County  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
takes  off  his  hat  to  no  man.  He  realizes 
that  if  he  uses  the  brains  beneath  that 
hat  he  is  assured  of  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. In  other  words,  while  his  life  is 
a  continual  struggle  against  pests  of  field 
and  market  he  has  heart  for  the  struggle 
knowing  as  he  does  that  the  dice  are  no 
longer  loaded  against  him.  He  sees  his 
wife  and  his  daughters  contented  at  home 
because  they  have  been  abroad,  willing 
and  able  to  enjoy  the  healthy  freedom 
offered  them.  He  sees  his  sons  proud  of 
the  farm  and  glad  to  return  to  it  after  a 
college  education.  A  man  to  be  envied  is 
the  Jersey  farmer.  Here's  to  the  hope 
that  his  brother  in  Canada  may  enter  into 
a  reciprocity  pact  to  exchange  with  him 
ideas  on  the  secret  of  happiness. 


Cottonseed 


The  married  men  are  all  provided  with  comfortable  cottages,  a  quart  of 
milk  a  day.  and  all  the  vegetables  they  want.  This  shows  a  farm  cottage,  and 
the   styie  of  bouses  used. 


Cottonseed  Flour  as  Food  for 
Humans 

Fiom  the  results  of  tests  conducted 
at  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  it  has  apparently  been  found  that 
flour  made  from  cotton  seed  is  a  valuable 
food  for  general  consumption.  This  is  a 
new  product  which  is  being  manufactured 
in  the  South  and  offered  as  an  inexpensive 
substitute  for  meat.  It  is  remarkably  high 
in  protein,  which  is  the  nutrient,  or  flesh- 
producing,  substance  in  meat,  and  is 
leadily  digested  by  the  gastric  juices.  It 
is  also  said  to  be  quite  palatable  and  satis- 
fying. 

flour  is  made  from  the 
kernel  of  the  seed  after 
the  oil  has  been  presesd 
from  it.  It  is  a  highly 
concentrated  food  and  is 
in  no  way  intended  to  re- 
place wheat  flour  or 
other  cereals,  and  cannot 
safely  be  so  used.  Be- 
cause an  excess  of  pro- 
tein is  probably  as  dam- 
aging to  the  human  sys- 
tem as  a  lack  of  it,  not 
more  than  approximately 
three  ounces  of  the  flour 
should  be  used  by  one  per- 
son a  day,  according  to 
chemists.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  mixed  with  three  or 
four  parts  of  wheat  flour 
and  made  into  bread. 

In  its  chemical  com- 
position the  produce  more 
closely  resembles  meat 
than  it  does  wheat  flour 
and  actually  holds  more 
than  twice  as  much 
flesh-building  material  as 
meat. 


Broilers — Two  Pounders:  Ry  Lewis  N  ciark 

Getting  the  Cockerels  off  at  Eight  to  Ten  Weeks  in  a  Bunch — is  Good  Business. 


DR.  RAYMOND 
PEARE  has  made 
the  statement  that 
the  most  expensive  article 
grown  on  the  poultry 
farm  is  the  spring  chicken 
sold  at  Thanksgiving 
time,  and  no  truer  words 
were  ever  spoken.  One  of 
the  unpleasant  facts  that 
the  poultryman  comes  up 
against  is  that  for  every 
five  pullets  raised,  he  can 
pretty  surely  count  on 
from  three  to  five  cock- 
erels raised  as  well,  and 
until  someone  establishes 
a  real  sex  control  with 
more  satisfactory  results 
than  any  scheme  up  to  the 
present  time  affords,  this 
fact  will  remain. 

The  proposition  we  are 
up  against  then  is  to  turn 
the  cockerel  into  money, 
and  into  the  most  money 
we  can.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  quick- 
er we  can  do  it  the  better 
for  us.  If  every  cockerel 
except  the  few  selected  ones  that  are  kept 
for  the  breeding,  can  be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  time  they  are  ten  weeks  old,  the 
advantage  is  two  fold :  they  have  cost  very 
much  less  in  feed  and  cost  per  pound 
weight  than  if  sold  at  three  or  four 
months  old  and  the  price  realized  per 
pound  is  very  much  more  if  sold  in  June 
or  early  in  July  than  if  sold  in  August  or 
September. 

HATCHING  FOR  LAYERS. 

For  the  poultryman  whose  main  object 
is  eggs — eggs  the  year  through  and  espe- 
cially eggs  in  the  fall  and  early  winter — 
it  is  necessary  to  hatch  all  his  chicks  in 
April  and  May.  I  find  that  with  my  early- 
maturing  strains,  if  the  chicks  are 
hatched  before  April  20th  the  pullets  are 
liable  to  lay  in  August  and  moult  like  old 
hens  in  November,  and  if  hatched  after 
May  20th  they  may  not  come  along  fast 
enough  to  lay  before  cold  weather,  and  if 
so,  probably  won't  lay  much  before  the 
middle  of  January,  so  all  the  chicks  really 
should  be  hatched  between  April  20th  and 


Fattening  pens  on  Oldham  Farm.    The  upper  one  -with  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
the   lower   one   showing   300   Leghorn    cockerels. 


Oldham  farm  is  the  name  chosen  by  the 
writer  for  his  30-acre  poultry  business  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Being  brought 
up  in  Pittsburgh  as  a  civil  engineer,  he  found 
his  health  failing,  anil  came  here  to  grow 
strong.  And  believing  that  health  is  helped 
by  a  contented  and  busy  mind,  and  besides 
needing  the  money,  he  began  chicken  farming 
in  a  small  way.  That  was  in  1909.  Last  year 
he  cleared  $3,800  after  paying  su-  per  cent,  on 
?  15,000  investment.  He  has  6.000  birds  on  his 
farm  and  reaches  over  100  select  customers  in 
the  big  Cities  of  Canada.  He  tells  his  nun 
story  about  broilers.  That's  why  these  articles 
appeal.  They  are  written  by  men  who  do 
things. — Editor. 


May  20th  for  best  results  in  this  climate. 
This  means  that  we  have  a  swarm  of 
little  cockerels  all  coming  on  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  a  little  late  for  the  real 
fancy  prices  for  broilers,  so  we  must  keep 
them  growing  from  the  day  they  are 
hatched  until  they  are  turned  out  the  fin- 
ished product,  and  the  shorter  time  that 
elapses  the  bigger  profits  there  are. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 


whether  the  best  results 
are  achieved  by  "crate- 
fattening,"  or  pen-fatten- 
ing." I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  crate  fattening  is 
very  satisfactory  and  ne- 
cessary for  finishing  full- 
grown  fowl  or  even  large 
roasting  chickens,  but  in 
my  own  work  I  have 
found  pen-fattening  far 
more  satisfactory  for  fin- 
ishing broilers.  By  pen- 
fattening  I  mean  this: 
when  the  chicks  are  five 
or  six  weeks  old,  weighing 
about  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  each,  the  sex  can 
usually  be  determined, 
the  cockerels  are  then  out 
in  the  fattening  pen 
which  is  simply  any  kind 
of  a  small  room  prefer- 
ably with  a  dirt  floor  and 
with  a  small  run  out  of 
doors.  The  room  should 
be  small  and  the  runs 
small  so  as  not  to  allow 
them  too  much  exercise, 
but  they  are  not  shut  up 
in  crates  as  is  the  method  employed  with 
crate-fattening.  The  labor  of  pen-fatten- 
ing is,  of  course,  very  much  less,  as  many 
as  three  hundred  little  cockerels  can  be 
put  in  a  small  room  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
square,  and  if  fed  properly  they  will 
thrive  and  grow  at  an  almost  incredible 
rate.  I  put  three  hundred  White  Leghorn 
cockerels  in  the  fattening  pens  two  weeks 
ago  at  the  age  of  six  weeks  and  weighing 
87  pounds  to  100  chicks.  To-day  they 
weigh  192  pounds  to  100  chicks  and  in 
three  days  more  when  they  are  killed 
I  expect  them  to  weigh  two  pounds 
each  dressed.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  chicks  had  been  in  free  range  "run- 
ning wild"  with  only  wholesome  plain 
feed,  and  when  shut  up  in  a  small  pen 
with  free  feeding  of  rich,  fattening  food, 
they  ate  tremendously. 

THE   FEED   THAT   DOES   IT. 

After   being   confined,    the   method   of 
feeding   and    care    was    as    follows:    the 
houses  were  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
Continued  on  Page  66. 


Poultry  houses  on  the  Oldham  30-acre  farm  where  6,000  fowl  are  raised  this  year.     Centre  picture  shows  this  year's   Rock   pullets    win' 
the  one  ou   the  right   shows   three  weeks'   old   White   Leghorns  not  out    of   the   brooder. 


Dollars  From  Home  Canning 

Enterprise  and  a  Grim  Determination  to  Make  Small  Things  Count  Have  Made 

Many  Farmers  Wealthy. 


Sealing  the  cans.     An  easy  job  after  you  once 
do  it. 


SCORES  of  farm  women  have  found 
that  with  the  aid  of  a  canning  ma- 
chine or  a  home  evaporator  they  can 
turn  much  of  the  garden  surplus  into 
cash.  It  often  happens  that  many  vege- 
tables and  much  fruit  would  be  wasted 
if  there  were  no  way  of  keeping  it  for 
future  use  and  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  canned  or  evaporated  garden  produce. 
Several  women  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  developed  commercial  en- 
terprises as  a  result  of  canning  work  first 
done  at  home.  And  for  that  matter,  one 
of  the  most  successful  men  in  the  canned 
goods  industry  at  the  present  time  began 
his  career  in  his  mother's  kitchen  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Of  course  a  considerable  amount  of 
canning  in  glass  jars  can  be  done  when  a 
common  kitchen  boiler  is  used,  a  wooden 
frame  being  fitted  to  the  bottom  for  the 
jars  to  rest  on,  but  when  the  amount  of 
work  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the 
expense  it  pays  to  invest  in  a  portable 
canning  machine,  which  may  be  used 
either  in  the  house  or  out  of  doors  and 
with  which  tin  cans  may  be  used  in  place 
of  glass  jars.  A  very  good  equipment 
may  be  obtained  for  twelve  dollars  or 
even  less.  It  includes  boiler,  furnace, 
irons,  etc.,  and  occupies  comparatively 
little  space,  as  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows.  The  outfit  may  be  set  up 
under  the  trees,  in  a  shed  or  in  any  other 
convenient  spot,  but  if  deemed  desirable 
a  boiler  may  be  used  on  the  range  in  the 
kitchen.  Glass  jars  may  be  used  as  well 
as  tin  cans,  but  the  latter  are  cheaper  and 
are  easily  manipulated  as  soon  as  the 
work  of  soldering  is  understood.  Cans, 
tongs,  solder  and  sealing  fluid  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  same  source  as  the  can- 
ning apparatus. 

BEGIN   IN   A   SMALL  WAY. 

Naturally  it  pays  to  begin  in  a  small 
and  rather  experimental  way  early  in 
the  season  in  order  to  discover  if  any  mis- 


By  E.   I.  Farrington 


It  is  said  by  those  who  have  visited  the 
intense  farms  of  old  Europe,  that  there  is 
enough  going  to  waste  on  our  farms  to  sustain 
another  family  on  the  same  acreage.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  so,  but  as  an  offset  to  this,  the 
farmer  in  Canada  has  often  more  than  he  can 
do,  so  that  toaste  is  bound  to  occur,  but  that 
to  save  this,  it  would  take  capital  that  he  has 
not.  Here  is  a  way  that  requires  little  capital 
and  yet  which  opens  up  a  profitable  sideline 
for  farm  family.  Many  things  are  changing 
now.  The  manufacturing  world  is  making 
shells,  but  when  the  war  ends,  other  lines 
must  be  sought.  Some  old  brands  are  going 
by  the  board.  Nero  ones  will  come.  Is  there 
not  a  chance  for  the  wideawake  young  farmer 
to  get  in  early  with  his  new  ideas?  People 
will  always  have  to  eat. — Editor. 


takes  are  made.  Then,  when  a  surplus 
comes  later  in  the  summer,  the  operator 
will  be  ready  for  business.  When  there 
happen  to  be  peaches,  plums  and  cherries 
which  have  become  over-ripe  for  ship- 
ping or  which  are  poor  in  flavor  and 
color,  they  are  not  wasted  if  a  home  can- 
ner  is  available.  The  writer  has  a  letter 
from  a  farmer's  wife  in  which  she  says, 
"In  September  a  severe  hailstorm  made 
our  peaches  unfit  for  market  and  we  at 
once  set  to  work  to  save  the  crop  with 
the  canner.  We  sent  for  200  tin  cans  of 
gallon  size,  which,  with  the  caps,  cost  ten 
dollars  or  five  cents  a  can.  My  mother, 
past  sixty  years  of  age,  helped  me  and 
together  we  put  up  sixteen  gallons  a  day. 
We  had  some  cans  left  when  we  had  fin- 
ished with  the  peaches  and  used  them 
for  plums,  apples  and  vegetables.  My 
home  canner  saves  at  least  one-third  of 
the  time  and  labor  required  to  put  up 
fruit  in  the  old  fashioned  way  and  I  use 
it  for  both  tins  and  glass  jars.  Very  few 
of  the  latter  break,  as  I  take  pains  to  have 
the  jars  and  boiler  about  the  same  tem- 
perature. The  jars  are  heated  slowly 
and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  boiler,  with  the 
lid  screwed  down  tight." 


Filing   the   cans  from   the   boiler   on   the  farm 
back  lawn. 


Using  the  fruit   press. 

Fruit  for  canning  should  be  thor- 
oughly ripe  and  vegetables  should  be 
young  and  tender.  The  best  time  to  pick 
the  vegetables  is  in  the  early  morning 
while  they  are  still  covered  with  dew. 
They  need  not  be  canned  at  once,  how- 
ever, for  if  immersed  in  cold  water  they 
will  keep  fresh  and  crisp  several  hours. 
They  should  be  well  cleaned  and  the  cans 
should  be  filled  rather  solidly  to  within  a 
half  inch  of  the  top.  As  soon  as  the  cans 
are  filled,  they  are  capped  and  soldered. 
The  solder-hemmed  caps  now  sold  are 
most  convenient,  as  they  are  very  easily 
sealed  with  a  prepared  fluid.  Finally  the 
little  hole  in  the  cap  is  closed  with  a  bit 
of  solder,  this  being  termed  tipping,  and 
there  is  a  special  tool  for  the  work.  All 
that  remains  in  the  cooking  and  the 
length  of  time  for  the  cans  to  remain  in 
the  boiling  water  varies  with  the  con- 
tents. The  cans  are  placed  in  a  wire 
receptacle  and  lowered  into  the  cooker, 
the  lid  of  which  is  then  clamped  into 
place. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

As  a.  rule  fruit  is  rather  easier  to  can 
than  vegetables,  because  less  prepara- 
tion is  required.  Peaches,  apples  and 
plums  cook  quickly  and  are  easy  to  handle. 
Tomatoes,  probably  the  most  popular  of 
the  canned  vegetables,  take  some  time  to 
prepare  and  longer  to  cook,  for  which 
reason  fewer  cans  are  put  up  in  a  given 
time.  Peas,  shell  beans  and  limas  should 
be  covered  with  cold  water  and  sealed 
while  cold.  A  teaspoonful  of  salt  will  be 
needed  for  each  quart  can.  Beet  greens 
are  successfully  canned  and  are  very  pal- 
atable in  mid-winter. 

Even  chickens  can  be  canned  for  use 
when  poultry  is  scarce,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  hens  are  laying  and  all  the  sur- 
plus roosters  have  been  disposed  of. 
Some  farmers  in  Durham  Co.,  Ontario, 
have  tried  this  with  success.  Likewise 
pork  and  beans  may  be  canned  at  home 
and  will  prove  fully  equal  if  not  superior 
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to  the  canned  beans  commonly  bought  at 
the  stores. 

CANNING  FOR  OTHERS. 

In  some  sections  it  is  quite  possible  to 
make  a  few  dollars  canning  garden  pro- 
duce for  other  people.  Mrs.  T.  J.  Black- 
burn, who  lives  in  a  Nebraska  town,  once 
told  the  writer  that  she  put  up  over  50 
cans  of  pork  and  beans  for  neighbors  in 
one  day.  She  also  sells  many  cans  of  corn 
and  beans  to  neighbors  at  fifteen  cents  a 
pint  can  and  a  good  many  cans  of  vege- 
tables, especially  tomatoes,  go  to  the 
stores,  although,  of  course,  at  a  lower 
price.  It  often  happens  that  a  woman 
with  a  canning  outfit  is  able  to  put  up 
the  surplus  fruit  for  other  people,  the 
latter  providing  the  raw  material  and 
paying  for  the  cans.  When  Mrs.  Black- 
burn does  this  work  she  charges  six  cents 
a  can  for  her  labor  and  uses  tins  mostly. 
Tins  are  perfectly  satisfactory  for  most 
purposes,  but  if  one  desires  to  work  up  a 
high-class  trade  it  is  better  to  use  glass 
jars,  although  they  are  not  quite  so  easy 
to  handle.  Wealthy  customers,  however, 
prefer  to  buy  fruit  especially  in  glass. 
Often  times  it  is  possible  to  get  a  first- 
class  grocery  store  in  a  near-by  city  to 
put  in  a  stock  of  home  canned  fruits  in 
glass  if  they  make  an  attractive  appear- 
ance and  have  a  good  flavor. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Evaporated  fruit  is  not  quite  so  sale- 
able as  that  which  is  in  cans,  but  an 
evaporator  is  exceedingly  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  both  fruit  and  vege- 
tables for  winter  use.  There  are  evap- 
orators of  many  sizes  but  the  kind  which 
can  be  set  on  the  kitchen  range  is  the 
most  adaptable  for  home  use.  Such  a  ma- 
chine will  cost  from  three  to  six  dollars 
and  will  make  it  possible  to  eliminate 
garden  waste,  as  well  as  giving  a  greater 
variety  for  the  table  out  of  season. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches  and  berries,  to- 
gether with  corn,  peas,  squashes  and  other 


Pin  Money  for  the  Wife 

I  WANT  to  tell  my  experience  in  earn- 
ing a  little  pin  money.  We  always 
have  a  nice  garden,  and  try  to  get  it 
planted  as  early  as  possible.  Last  sum 
mer  I  determined  to  sell  some  of  the 
surplus.  First,  I  talked  with  my  grocer; 
man  and  he  said  he  would  take  what 
he  could.  1  would  telephone  him  tha 
morning  I  had  things  to  sell,  and  as 
my  husband  had  to  pass  the  store  each 
morning  on  his  way  to  the  milk  station 
it  was  easy  to  send  the  vegetables,  and 
took    little   tint''.     These   are    my   actual 

for  the  summer  : 
:;.";  dozen    large    eating    cucumbers 

at  12c  per  doz $4.20 

500  pickling    cucumbers    at    35c    per 

100    1.75 

200  ■  ars  early  corn  at  si.. "in  per  Kin  ::.00 
10  verj    early   pie  pumpkins  at   20c     2.00 

30  muskmellons  at  3  for  25c   2.50 

■_'  bushels  wax  beans  at  $1  2.00 

50  heads  early  cabbage  at   5c    ....     2.50 

20  heads  cauliflower  at  15c  3.00 

in  bushels  tomatoes  at  60c   6.00 

Kl  Flubbard  squash  at  10c  l.Oti 

1  dozen  red  peppers  at  15c 60 

Total    ' $28.8: 

This  was  not  hard  work  and  I  assure 
you  I  was  pleased  with  the  result. 

This  year  I  am  planning  to  have  a 
blackboard  nailed  to  the  garden  fence 
facing  the  road,  selling  to  tourists. 
Each  day  I  shall  write  on  the  board 
what    my    garden    offers,    also    eggs.      1 

must  add  I  also  raised  20  I'ekin  ducks, 
which  hatched  late.  I  sold  them  for 
about  $1  apiece  dressed,  and  have  a  fine 
pair   of   pillows    Inside. 


vegetables  are  evaporated  with  but  very 
little  labor  and  they  lose  none  of  their 
nutritious  qualities  in  the  process.  And 
to  prepare  them  for  the  table  it  is  only 
necessary  to  soak  them  out  and  use  them 
in  the  regular  way.  An  evaporator  is  a 
simple,  box-like  affair  containing  a  series 
of  trays,  one  above  the  other.  Usually 
the  trays  have  screened  bottoms  and  the 
heat  from  the  fire  passes  up  through  the 
fruit,  which  is  sliced  before  being  placed 
on  the  trays.  The  heat  is  commonly  kept 
at  110  degrees  for  12  hours  and  then  at 
114  degrees  for  three  hours,  by  which 
time  it  should  be  dry  enough  not  to  show 


any  moisture  when  it  is  twisted  in  the 
fingers,  that  being  the  usual  test. 

It  is  important  to  protect  evaporated 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  flies  and  it  is 
best  to  store  them  in  a  dry  but  dark 
place.  They  will  keep  for  a  long  time 
and  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  a  supply 
of  this  dried  garden  produce  on  hand  for 
family  use,  even  if  there  be  no  sale  for  it. 
In  fact,  some  farmer's  wives  prefer  to 
use  an  evaporator  rather  than  a  canning 
machine  because  of  the  fact  that  much 
less  labor  is  required. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  drying 
fruit  on  racks  is  still  followed  on  some 
farms,  but  evaporation  gives  a  better 
looking  pioduct  and  one  which  is  more 
palatable.  This  fact  is  indicated  by  mar- 
ket quotations,  which  show  that  evapor- 
ated apples  bring  four  or  five  cents  more 
than  sun-dried  fruit.  The  use  of  an  evap- 
orator or  a  canning  machine  is  well  worth 
consideration  on  all  farms  where  there  is 
commonly  a  waste  of  orchard  or  garden 
products  or  where  there  seems  to  be  ar 
opportunity  to  add  to  the  family  income 
by  finding  an  outlet  by  this  means  for 
what  otherwise  would  not  be  marketed 
at  all. 

Finally,  there  is  the  fruit  press,  which 
is  of  special  value  in  making  jelly  and 
grape  juice,  both  of  which  sell  readily. 
Home-made  jelly  may  be  made  from  a 
variety  of  fruits  and  there  is  always  a 
demand  for  it.  It  is  where  there  is  a 
surplus  of  grapes,  however,  that  the  fruit 
press  comes  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
The  making  of  unfermented  grape  juice 
is  a  very  simple  matter  and  this  particu- 
lar beverage  is  high  in  popularity  at  the 
present  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
worth  while  making  up  a  generous  supply 
of  grape  juice  for  home  consumption,  even 
though  there  may  not  be  sufficient  grapes 
to  warrant  one  in  looking  for  a  market 
If  there  be  an  abundance  of  grapes,  how- 
ever, and  there  is  no  other  way  to  dispose 
of  them,  it  is  well  worth  while  preparing 
grape  juice  for  market,  as  it  is  easily 
sold  and  the  work  of  making  it  is  light. 


GTo  a  Canabtan  logt  at  Hangemarck 

By  EGBERT  C.  REED 


Bend  o'er  his  martyred  dust,  toll  of 

the  war-lord's  lust : 
Shrouded  and  sleeping; 
Vanished  youth's  golden  dream. 
Lost  in  life's  crimson  stream; 
Darkened,  the  tapers  gleam, 
Left  in  His  keeping. 


Here  in  life's  silent  mill,  shattered. 

the  looms  lie  still. 
Fruitless  the  weeping : 
All  that  he  would  have  been. 
All  that  he  could  have  been. 
These  now  lie  dead  within. 
Gleaned  in  the  reaping. 


In  grave  of  honor  laid,  ne'er  can  his 

glory  fade. 
By  such  are  Empires  made. 


The  Business  of  Dairy  Farming 

Making  Cows  on  a  Mixed  Farm  Average  10,000  Pounds  of  Milk — The  Gospel 

of  Ensilage  and  Big  Implements. 


THE  farmers  i  n 
Canada  who  are 
making  good  have 
not  time  for  theorizing. 
Still  less  have  they  time 
for  vague  experimenting. 
The  margin  of  their  profit 
is  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
their  undertaking  any 
form  of  farm  enterprise 
that  does  not  give  evi- 
dence of  yielding  a  steady 
profit  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  undertak- 
ing. At  the  same  time 
there  is  grave  danger 
that  the  average  farmer, 
like  any  other  hard  work- 
er, should  fall  into  a  rut 
that  may  keep  him  back 
from  attaining  his  high- 
est degree  of  profit.  In  no 
work  will  the  law  of  di- 
minishing returns  more 
surely  assert  itself  than  it 
does  in  farming.  The  only 
way  of  finding  exemption  from  this  law 
is  to  practise  a  system  of  farming  that 
admits  of  a  large  variety  of  production. 
Exclusive  grain  farming  soon  makes 
its  limitations  felt.  So  will  any  other  form 
of  agriculture  let  it  be  truck  farming  or 
bee-keeping,  hog  raising,  or  even  dairying. 
The  land  requires  a  change  or  it  will  in 
the  end  retaliate  by  refusing  to  give  the 
returns  that  make  that  line  of  farm  prac- 
tice remunerative. 

Hence  the  wisdom  of  general  farming 
with  a  specialty  into  which  one  works 
without  deranging  the  farm  life  and 
which  one  may  abandon  without  serious 
loss  or  even  at  a  profit.  All  this  requires 
constant  attention  to  the  farm  life  in 
general  and  a  business  eye  on  one's  spe- 
cialty in  particular.  Along  with  this  must 
go  a  careful  study  of  the  markets.  Many 
farmers  around  Toronto  and  Hamilton 
have  in  recent  years  rebuilt  their  farms 
by  being  wise  enough  to  foresee  the  sea- 
son of  development  and  expansion  through 


By     ANDREW     KYLE 


Some  of  the  10,000  lbs.  Holsteins  on   the  Patterson   farm.     He 
that   is   bis  average  milk  production. 


has  only   10,   but 


which  these  cities  have  just  passed.  These 
men,  in  some  cases,  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  truck  farming  and  found  that  they 
could  not  grow  enough  to  supply  the 
growing  demands.  Others  were  wide 
awake  enough  to  be  in  the  hog-feeding 
and  hog-raising  business  when  the  prices 
were  soaring.  Still  others  were  wise 
enough  to  be  on  the  alert  for  all  the  heifer 
calves  available.  These  were  raised  on 
pasture  mainly  and  got  ready  for  milking 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  sold  at  enor- 
mous profit.  Farm  roughage,  pasture, 
good  stabling  and  care  were  all  that  were 
required  in  this  instance.  These  are  but 
examples  of  the  methods  whereby  the 
wide-awake  farmer  takes  advantage  of 
his  farm  opportunities  and  the  markets 
without  dislocating  his  main  enterprise. 
For  many  a  day  to  come  dairying,  to- 
gether with  general  farming,  promises  to 
be  about  the  best  specialty  the  farmer  liv- 
ing near  the  city  or  close  to  good  railway 
facilities  can   hope   to   follow.    This   spe- 


cialty, however,  requires 
all  the  sound  sense  and 
business  acumen  that 
anyone  can  ask  for.  There 
are  farmers  who  have 
gone  into  this  line  of 
farm  work  in  haste  to  re- 
pent at  leisure.  Dairy 
farming  is  a  business 
that  must  be  learned  by 
experience  and  one's  own 
experience  at  that.  Not 
only  must  the  experience 
be  acquired  at  first  hand 
but  it  must  be  acquired 
gradually  or  there  may  be 
more  regrets  than  profits. 
Looked  at  from  the  out- 
side, this  branch  of  farm 
business  is  profitable  in 
every  way.  But  it  has  its 
full  share  of  disappoint- 
ments and  losses  as  well 
as  profits.  Let  it  be  said 
that,  while  any  one  part 
of  the  industry  may  be 
learned  by  observation,  the  business  as  a 
whole  must  be  learned  by  hard  personal 
contact  with  the  whole  enterprise.  Fur- 
ther, unless  a  farmer  is  preparedi  to 
stay  at  the  business  himself,  doing  his 
own  observing,  and  closely  watching  the 
feeding  and  care  of  the  stock  he  had 
better  give  his  time  to  something  else 
beside  dairying.  When  the  history  of 
the  men  who  have  made  good  in  this 
work  is  written  it  will  be  found  that 
success  has  come  of  personal  work 
and  personal  attention  to  details.  In  no 
business  is  it  more  important  to  know 
when  and  what  to  buy,  or  from  what  indi- 
vidual and  when  to  sell.  This  phase  of  the 
business  alone  has  been  the  part  that  has 
either  made  or  broken  many  a  dairyman. 
Further,  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often, 
no  farmer  should  be  so  far  in  the  dairy 
business  or  in  any  other  specialty  that  he 
cannot  profitably  withdraw  from  it  at  any 
time.  No  man  should  regard  himself  as 
married  to  any  line  of  farm  work? 


a  windmill  at  the  house  pumps  the  water.     Neat  yards  and  feuces 
add  to  the  home. 


spacious  verandah   there  is  a  good  view,  while  tired   musolei 
find   cures  in   the   hammock,  swing  and  easy  chairs. 
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


Hence  the  importance  of  beginning  on  a 
small  scale  and  gradually  working  into 
this  specialty.  Hence,  too,  the  importance 
of  running  the  business  with  an  eye  to 
the  market  all  through.  The  practice  of 
W.  A.  Paterson,  of  York  county,  Ont.,  is 
valuable  in  this  connection.  He  was  na- 
turally drawn  to  dairying.  His  farm  is 
situated  on  a  good  road  and  is  within  four- 
teen miles  of  Toronto.  Milk  wagons  are 
ready  for  farm  milk  every  morning  and 
the  demand  for  milk  is  lively.  Accordingly, 
he  decided  to  go  into  milk  production.  His 
herd  at  first  was  of  the  ordinary  grade 
variety,  but  his  aim  was  to  work  into  a 
class  of  cows  whose  specialty  is  a  large 
flow  of  milk.  Naturally,  he  was  drawn  to 
the  Holsteins.  He  began  with  one  pure- 
bred cow  and  found  her  performance  so 
satisfactory  that  he  decided  to  get  rid  of 
his  grades  and  to  fill  his  stable  with  pure- 
breds.  The  following  records,  made  un- 
der official  tests,  of  some  of  his  herd  go  to 
show  how  wise  his  decision  was: 

Daisy  Posch  Princess  when  two  years 
old  gave  a  performance  in  one  year  of 
11,375  pounds  of  milk,  testing  395  pounds 
of  fat.  Orchard  Grove  Canary,  when  two 
years  old  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
days  produced  12,055  pounds  of  milk 
testing  3.08  of  fat. 

The  herd  of  ten  cows  yields  an  average 
production  of  10,000  pounds  of  milk  per 
animal. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Paterson  had  a  few 
pure-bred  cows  in  his  possession  he  se- 
cured a  pure-bred  sire  with  a  history  that 
recommended  him  as  a  good  head  for  the 
dairy  herd.  The  aim  was  to  protect  the 
herd  and  to  raise  pure-bred  stock.  In  this 
Mr.  Paterson  has  met  with  fine  success 
as  his  fine  flock  of  young  heifer  calves 
testifies.  This  is  a  part  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness too  often  neglected.  Theoretically  it 
may  look  like  good  practice  to  sell  all  the 
calves  from  the  herd  and  then  to  trust 
to  the  moment  to  purchase  new  blood, 
but  there  is  grave  danger  of  loss  from  this 
practice.  A  cow,  like  any  other  good  per- 
former, must  be  both  bred  and  brought 
up  to  the  business.  From  the  day  she 
arrives  in  the  world  the  young  animal 
should  be  fed  and  cared  for  in  view  of  her 
future  work.  Not  a  day  should  be  lost. 
Exercise  and  proper  food  must  be  pro- 
vided and  the  general  comfort  well  guard- 


ed in  order  that  a  vigorous  constitution 
may  be  built  up  from  the  very  beginning. 
A  dairy  farmer  cannot  know  too  much 
about  his  herd. 

ENSILAGE  AND  BIG  IMPLEMENTS. 

Mr.  Paterson  is  a  thorough  believer  in 
ensilage  as  aid  to  dairy  farming.  He  has 
a  thirty-foot  cement  silo  which  he  aims 
to  fill  every  year.  His  average  corn  crop 
consists  of  about  ten  acres.  Three-horse 
implements  provide  part  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  getting  the  cultivating  efficiently 
done.  Besides  the  grain  grown  on  the 
premises  he  feeds  cotton-seed  meal  and 
dried  brewers'  grains.  In  this  way  the 
loss  accruing  to  the  soil  by  the  sale  of  milk 
is  made  up. 

The  following  is  the  ration  for  the  cows 
in  a  full  flow  of  milk.  Each  cow  is  sup- 
plied about  as  follows:  12  pounds  of  meal 
made  up  of  oats  and  cotton-seed  meal  and 
dried  brewers'  grains,  10  pounds  hay  or 
straw,  40  pounds  ensilage  -and  20  pounds 
of  roots.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  is  fol- 
lowed. The  needs  of  each  animal  are 
studied  and  the  season  and  the  contents 
of  mow  and  root  house  and  granary  are 
considered.  Whatever  else  a  cow  may 
prove  to  be,  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  she  is  not  a  machine.  Further,  she 
has  an  individuality  and  has  a  way  of 
yielding  the  biggest  profits  when  her  par- 
ticular wants   and  tastes  are  consulted. 

The  dairy  farmer  must  be  careful,  an- 
nually, to  restore  to  his  land  at  least  as 
much  as  he  sells  off  it.  This  is  best  done 
by  feeding  his  cattle  some  good  pure  meal 
or  oilcake  bought  for  this  purpose.  Three 
or  four  cans  full  of  milk  per  day  must  con- 
stitute a  considerable  drain  on  farm  soil 
resources  and  must  be  made  up  or  trouble 
is  already  knocking  at  the  farm  gate. 

Further,  the  utmost  pains  must  be  tak- 
en of  the  herd  or  its  usefulness  may  be 
seriously  interfered  with  by  over-feeding 
or  by  rushing  the  cows  beyond  the  point 
of  profit.  Unless  milk  tests  are  conducted 
with  great  care,  harm  and  consequent  loss 
are  certain  to  follow.  There  is  a  grave 
possibility  that  a  cow  that  is  not  wisely 
handled  during  the  period  of  tests  may  be 
injured  by  over-work.  The  digestive 
powers  may  be  weakened  and  the  system 
disturbed  generally. 

Another  danger  that  the  dairy  herd  is 


Corn    is   the   dairy   farmer's    standby — a   well    prepared    field    planted    and    well    marked, 
ensures  good   growth   and   easy   cultivation   during   the  growing   season. 


subject  to  is  its  being  kept  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  is  abnormally  warm.  Cows  in 
such  a  stable  may  have  the  short  hair  and 
the  shiny  appearance  so  prized  by  the 
uninitiated,  but  there  is  grave  danger  of 
the  herd's  losing  in  constitutional  vigor. 
With  this  loss  of  vitality  the  door  is 
opened  to  tuberculosis  and  scores  of  mala- 
dies that  lurk  in  wait  to  remind  the  dairy- 
man that  good  health  is  an  essential  to 
permanent  progress  among  cattle. 

The  farmer  who  wishes  to  specialize  in 
pure-bred  stock  should  take  pains  to  test 
out  each  animal  he  buys  either  before 
making  the  purchase  or  before  he  permits 
his  purchase  to  mingle  with  the  other 
members  of  his  herd.  One  cow  with  tuber- 
culosis or  contagious  abortion,  for  ex- 
ample, may  so  infect  the  entire  herd  that 
in  a  year  or  two  it  may  be  necessary  to 
disperse  a  herd  that  has  required  years  to 
build  up.  Guesswork  quite  breaks  down 
in  this  matter.  Science  must  supplement 
the  efforts  of  common  sense  and  ordinary 
dairyman's  experience.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  in  this  particular.  One 
mistake  may  prove  ruinous.  The  best 
treatment  for  dairy  maladies  is  to  keep 
them  off  the  place  altogether.  Doing  this 
may  involve  a  deal  of  trouble  and  appar- 
ently stand  in  the  way  of  making  money, 
but  old  Mother  Nature  has  been  in  busi- 
ness for  a  long  time  and  scorns  all  short 
cuts  and  punishes  dairymen  who  ignore 
or  who  try  to  outwit  her.  Especially  care- 
ful must  the  dealer  in  pure-bred  stock 
prove  himself,  for,  for  reasons  already 
indicated,  animals  with  a  fine  record  or  of 
specially  fine  appearance  may  be  past 
their  usefulness — except  for  sale  purposes 
by  conscienceless  dealers.  Dairymen  are 
not  eager  to  sell  performers  that  are  still 
at  their  best. 

HAVE   HERDS   INSPECTED. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  made  about  this. 
The  dairy  farmer  will  find  it  good  prac- 
tice to  have  his  herd  inspected  at  least 
annually.  At  each  visit  the  veterinarian 
who  knows  his  business  (and  no  other  sort 
is  worth  his  salt)  will  leave  behind  him 
suggestions  that  will  pay  his  fee  many 
times  over,  for  the  modern  veterinarian 
knows  not  only  how  to  cure  disease,  but  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  master  of  the  higher 
art  of  prevention.  Most  farmers  are  not 
aware  of  the  progress  made  in  this  im- 
portant   feature    of    agriculture. 

A  visit  to  Mr.  Paterson's  premises 
demonstrates  how  much  may  be  done  by 
the  average  farmer  in  the  way  of  building 
up  a  herd.  Without  there  being  any  dis- 
play the  premises  are  kept  neat  and  clean. 
Whitewash  is  used  in  abundance.  In  the 
coldest  weather  the  stables  are  free  from 
excessive  moisture  and  the  stable  air  is 
clear  and  wholesome.  The  stalls  are  wide 
and  comfortable.  Abundance  of  water  is 
ready  to  hand.  The  feed  is  convenient  to 
the  cattle.  A  fine  gasoline  engine  grinds 
the  grain  on  the  premises  and  supplies 
other  farm  power.  A  windmill  supplies 
running  water. 

The  farm  house  and  fine  lawn  are  sug- 
gestive of  cosiness  and  convenience.  A 
well-kept  orchard  supplies  fruit  not  only 
for  home  consumption  but  for  the  general 
market.  A  fine  spraying  outfit  supplies 
the  means  of  keeping  orchard  pests  well 
in  control. 


The  Library  of  Parliament:  ByMadgeMacBeth 


"Some  books  are  to  b- 
tasted,  others  to  be  swal- 
lowed, and  some  few  are 
to  be  chewed  and  digested  ; 
that  Is,  some  books  are  to 
be  read  only  In  parts, 
others  to  be  rend,  but  not 
curiously;  and  some  few 
to  be  read  wholly  and 
with  diligence  and  atten- 
tion."— Bacon. 


PASSING  either 
from  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  Ottawa  under 
a  covered  archway  of 
solid  masonry,  one  en- 
ters that  marvelously 
beautiful  combination 
of  Gothic  strength 
and  grace — the  Parlia- 
mentary Library. 

To  the  cursory  ob- 
server who  merely  ac- 
cepts things  as  they  are, 
giving  no  thought  to 
"first  beginnings,"  this 
vast  temple  of  500,000 
odd  volumes  represents 
nothing  more  than  that 
which  is,  and  ought  to 
be ;  but  to  the  student  of 
evolution,  of  the  Do- 
minion's growth  and 
triumph  over  obstacles, 
the  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Library  will  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  group  of  national 
institutions. 

Mirrored  back  more 
than  a  hundred  years, 
one  traces  the  reflection 
of  young  Quebec  and  in- 
fant York  upon  the 
shelves  of  our  present 
library,  for  these  places 
both  of  which  figured 
large  topographically 
and  politically  in  the 
history  of  the  Canadas, 
possessed  small  collec- 
tions of  books,  and  thus 
were  the  progenitors  of  our  national 
library.  The  two  became  one  at  the  union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  but  con- 
sidering that  for  about  fifty  years  after 
their  foundation,  the  two  libraries  were 
totally  separate  and  distinct  bodies  they 
must  be  treated  separately. 

In  1791  Lord  Simcoe,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  first  Governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, apparently  anticipated  some  diffi- 
culty in  securing  books — once  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  colonies.  So, 
acting  upon  a  suggestion  made  by  his 
friend  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  he 
endeavored  to  raise  funds  for  a  library. 
In  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  said :  "I  hope  for 
a  sum  of  money  from  the  Government, 
which  might  be  expended  in  the  buying 
of  such  books  as  might  be  useful  in  the 
colony."  He  also  hoped  that  the  library 
when  an  accomplished  fact,  would  become 
an  object  of  royal  munificence.  In  the 
furtherance  of  this  hope,  Lord  Simcoe 
proposed  to  name  the  capital  of  the  infant 
colony    "Georgiana."     But    he    evidently 
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An   outside  view  of  the  Parliamentary  Library  Building  at  Ottawa., 


thought  better  of  it,  whether  from  a  spirit 
of  revenge  or  not,  is  unknown.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  the  royal  munificence 
hung  fire,  and  the  small  collection  of 
books  which  formed  the  "library"  was 
composed  in  a  large  degree  of  the  trea- 
sures which  the  Governor  himself  brought 
out  to  Canada  and  afterward  donated  to 
the  colony. 

This  collection  was  from  time  to  time 
augmented  by  private  subscription  and 
gifts  but  it  had  achieved  only  very  modest 
proportions  when  in  April,  1813,  it  was 
destroyed  with  the  York  Public  Buildings. 

Three  years  later  the  Legislature  of 
Upper  Canada  passed  an  Act  by  which 
£800  was  voted  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Parliamentary  Library  to  replace  that 
which  was  lost. 

From  then  until  1827,  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Robert  Sullivan — -subsequent- 
ly judge  of  the  province — little  interest 
was  taken  in  the  institution.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van received  £50  a  year. 

His  enthusiasm  fired  many  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  such  an  extent  that  in 


1827  another  appropria- 
tion was  made  —  $500 
this  time  —  and  a  quan- 
tity of  books  were 
bought  to  fill  the  gaps 
on  the  shelves.  For 
there  were  alarming  va- 
cancies ;  the  Library 
had  actually  diminished 
in  proportion.  In  1830 
there  were  1,000  books 
catalogued  but  only  600 
could  be  found  upon  the 
shelves,  a  startling  fact 
explained  by  a  report 
stating  that  "in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglecting 
to  return  many  books 
borrowed  by  honorable 
members,  the  library  is 
in  a  very  imperfect  con- 
dition —  many  complete 
works  lost,  and  others 
rendered  imperfect." 
(At  least  one  point  of 
resemblance  between 
the  Federal  Institution 
to-day  and  the  imper- 
fect collection  in  little 
York  of  long  ago,  is  that 
same  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  some  honor- 
able members  to  return 
the  books  they  have 
borrowed!) 

Dr.  William  Winder 
succeeded  Mr.  Sullivan 
in  1836  with  Mr.  Al- 
pheus  Todd  as  his  as- 
sistant. Dr.  Winder 
abandoned  a  medical 
career  in  order  that  he 
might  treat  literary 
rather  than  human  ills, 
and  Mr.  Todd  entered 
upon  his  library  career 
at  the  age  of  fifteen — a 
remarkable  youth  who 
fulfilled  the  promises  of 
his  early  manhood  and 
whose  association  with 
the   library  was   life-long. 

THE  LIBRARY  BUILDING. 

The  Library  in  common  with  the  three 
original  buildings  is  composed  of  sand- 
stone from  the  Nepean  quarries  near 
Ottawa,  with  dressings  of  Ohio  sandstone, 
from  that  state,  and  with  red  arches  of 
Potsdam  sandstone  from  New  York  state. 
The  general  color  effect  is  a  soft  pinkish 
grey  which  improves  and  enriches  with 
age.  The  building  is  rotund  in  form,  "the 
great  height  of  the  dome  supported  by 
massive  buttresses  and  flying  buttresses, 
which  are  lightened  by  graceful  pinnacles. 
The  interior  is  equally  imposing.  From 
the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  140 
feet  (or  fifty  feet  in  excess  of  the  height 
of  Westminster  Hall).  The  floor  is  inlaid 
with  Canadian  woods,  and  the  bookshelves 
are  richly  carved  in  Canadian  white  pine, 
rising  to  three  storeys,  with  galleries  giv- 
ing access  to  the  books." 

There  being  but  eight  provinces  exist- 
ent at  the  time  of  the  Library's  erection, 
Continued  on  page  65. 
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Why   Wheat?   by  britton  b.  cooke 

How  is  it,  When  it  Costs  $12  Per  Acre  to  Grow  Wheat  That  Men  Make  Money 

on  an  Average  Yield  of  19  Bushels. 


SEVERAL  million  men 
and  women  in  this  coun- 
try have  for  many  years 
believed  that  Canada  was  and 
is' a  land  of  wheat.  It  is  the 
common  belief  that  wheat  is 
Canada's  great  export  by 
which  all  Canadians  are  to  be 
made  somehow  more  prosper- 
ous. Ask  any  small  boy  in  any 
Canadian  city  what  is  the 
greatest  thing  Canada  does 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  he 
will  reply:  "She  grows 
wheat."  Yet  if  you  write  to 
Saskatchewan  and  to  Ottawa 
for  certain  statistical  infor- 
mation, and  if  you  look  on  cer- 
tain pages  of  the  publications 
you  receive  in  reply  to  your 
inquiry,  you  will  discover 
facts  that  appear  to  cast 
doubt  upon  wheat.  Your  faith 
may  be  disturbed. 

Wheat  has  been  the  wonder- 
ful crop.  To  carry  it  three 
transcontinental  railways 
have  been  built  in  Canada.  We 
have  guaranteed  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  of  these  railways 
chiefly  because  of  our  faith  in 
wheat.  The  other  day  the  pa- 
pers printed  the  announce- 
ment that  a  shipment  of 
wheat  grown  far  north  in  the 
Peace  River  Country  had 
passed  through  Montreal  en 
route  to  Europe,  and  all  who 
read  it  were  somehow  stirred 
by  the  thought  of  what  this 
indicated.  Wheat!  We  ask 
anxiously  every  spring :  "How 
many  acres  have  we  seeded?" 


k 


A  splendid  stook  from  a  field  in  the  Clover  Bar 
district  near  Edmonton,  where  smiles  are  common 
this  year. 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  June  MacLean's 
Magazine,  because  of  the  interest  attached  to  it,  and 
because  it  represents  views  held  in  high  Government 
circles.  A  letter  from  a  wheat  grower  who  wrote  in 
concerning  it  also  appears.  Against  this  we  have  the 
practical  results  of  Saegar  Wheeler,  of  Rosthern,  who 
can  bring  the  yield  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  also 
the  work  of  many  other  men  whose  stories  of  wheat- 
groieing  have  been  told  in  The  Farmer's  Magazine. 
Many  men  are  producing  averages  of  25,  30  and  35 
bushels,  which  leaves  a  mighty  comfortable  margin  of 
profit  over  the  .$12  per  acre  costs.  We  invite  criticisms. 
— Editor. 


In  the  fall  we  are  worried  for 
fear  the  railways  may  not 
have  enough  cars  and  engines 
ready  to  bear  the  crop  east- 
ward. Scores  of  hard-work- 
ing grain  ships  flock  to  the 
head  of  the  lakes  to  meet  and 
dip  up  their  share  of  the  saf- 
fron flood.  Other  ships  carry 
it  on  from  the  seaboard  to 
Europe.  Cables  flash  details 
of  transactions  back  and 
forth.  Bank  presidents  study 
the  reports  of  their  branch 
managers.  Gold  moves,  to  pre- 
serve the  equilibrium  of 
credits.  And  all  the  William 
Smiths  and  John  Browns  be- 
tween here  and  the  two  coasts, 
are  enabled  to  decide  to  buy, 
or  not  to  buy  motors  or  hats 
for  wives  or  talking  machines 
— according  to  the  state  of  the 
wheat.  It  is  a  fundamental  of 
Canadian  business.  Yet  an 
examination  of  the  figures  to 
which  I  refer  casts  a  shadow 
of  doubt  on  the  golden  outlook. 
You  may  even  be  led  on  to  the 
heresy  of  heresies,  to  question 
the  real  worth  of  the  founda- 
tion on  which  so  much  of  our 
business  is  built.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  believing  that  the 
majority  of  Westerners  have 
grown  rich  by  growing  wheat. 
Yet  when  I  saw  certain  high 
Government  officials  who  had 
in  their  keeping  the  records  of 
wheat-growing  in  this  coun- 
try I  encountered  doubts  even 
of  this!  They  quoted  figures. 
With    these,    and    pencil   and 


Threshing  operations  in  1015  began  in  Texas  in  May.  The  w 
and  South  Carolina  during  the  first  week  of  June.  The  second  w 
week  stretches  up  into  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  while  the  last  of 
th.:  rest  of  the  world  May  is  the  harvest  month  in  North  Africa. 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania  and  Southern  Russia  gather  t 
Ireland,  Germany  and  Poland.  In  September,  Scotland,  Sweden  a 
October.  Peru  and  Southern  Africa  cut  their  wheat  in  November  ; 
Argentina  in  January ;  Tndia  in  February  ;  Upper  Egypt  in  Ma 
is  no  month  in  the  year  when  wheat  is  not  harvested  somewhere 


lute  line  creeps  northward  through  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
eek  brings  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma.  The  third 
the  month  finds  ripe  fields  as  far  north  as  Ohio  and  Delaware.  In 
In  June  the  wheat  harvest  occurs  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy, 
heir  wheat  in  July.  In  August  the  harvest  is  on  in  England, 
nd  Norway  harvest  their  wheat,  and  Siberia  in  September  and 
I'.urmah,  Chili  and  New  Zealand  in  December ;  Australia  and 
rch  :  and  Mexico,  Turkey,  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  in  April.  There 
in  the  world. 
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paper  we  worked  out  a  sum  in  arith- 
metic, multiplying  19.51  by  66  and  sub- 
tracting 1,200,  which  left  87.66.  In  other 
words,  multiplying  the  official  average 
yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  Canada,  for  the 
years  of  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  by  the 
average  price  received  by  the  farmer 
during  that  time,  and  subtracting  the 
cost  per  acre,  showed  an  average  net 
profit  per  acre  of  87.66  cents! 

"Not  much,  is  it?"  said  the  chief  official, 
after  a  pause. 

"It  looks  small,"  I  admitted,  "and  yet — 
it  works  out  at  a  little  more  than  seven 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  twelve  dollars 
investment  per  acre." 

"Seven  per  cent,  is  a  fairly  good  return 
on  money  invested  in  a  mortgage,  where 
the  investor  sits  at  home  and  lets  his 
lawyer  do  the  business.  But  is  it  much  for 
the  drudgery  of  the  farm?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  admitted.  "I  have 
never  farmed." 

"That'sthe  trouble.  But  suppose  some- 
thing else.  Suppose  you  admit  that  every 
bushel  of  wheat  takes  out  of  the  soil  in- 
gredients that  could  not  be  replaced  with 
less  than  25  cents'  worth  of  commercial 
fertilizer?  Suppose  your  average  yield  of 
19.51  bushels  per  acre  takes  out — as  it 
does,  mind  you — $4,87%  worth  of  nitrate, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Where  is  the 
profit  then?  There  isn't  any!  It's  loss. 
A  loss  of  four  dollars  per  acre!" 

"Technically — yes." 

"Not  only  technically  but  actually. 
Listen,  in  the  three  prairie  provinces  the 
average  acre  of  farm  land  contains  18,000 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  15,580  pounds  of 
potash  and  6,700  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid — those  are  the  things  that  make 
crops.  That  sounds  like  a  great  deal  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  those  figures  express 
the  limitation  of  the  soil.  Take  away  a 
thousand  pounds  of  wheat  per  acre  every 
year  and,  although  part  of  the  wheat  is, 
of  course,  water,  you  can  see  how  the  soil 
is  being  exported." 

"But  fertilization  processes  restore  the 
plant  food." 

"They  tvould  but  they  don't.  The  aver- 
age wheat  farmer  doesn't  count  on  put- 
ting back  anything  he  takes  out  of  the 
soil.  If  he  put  it  back  through  the  ro- 
tation of  crops  by  mixed  farming,  well — 
his  profit  on  the  whole  farm  might  easily 
be  increased.  But  to  put  back  the  fertility 
in  any  other  way  would  mean  a  dead 
loss!" 

"But  war  prices  will  increase  the  nomi- 
nal profit  en  wheat?" 

"For  one,  or  perhaps  two  crops." 

"And  then?" 

"We  shall  return  to  normal  wheat 
prices,  or  to  lower  than  normal  because, 
in  the  history  of  wheat  prices,  there 
is  almost  invariably  a  slump  after  a 
period  of  high  prices,  due  obviously  to 
over-production  which  the  high  prices 
have  encouraged.  Wheat  prices  tend 
downward  anyway.  Watch  what  happens 
when  Russia  lets  her  flood  of  Asiatic  and 
European  wheat  through  the  Dardanelles. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  Russia's  popula- 
tion is  agricultural.  She  has  ideal  wheat 
land  and  cheap  labor!  Watch  the  effect 
of  Chilian  wheat  that  will  now  be  avail- 
able in  Liverpool  through  the  Panama 
Canal!" 

"So  that  if  we  are  losing  money  at  the 
average  of  1910,   1911,   1912,   1913,   and 


SCALE  OF  WHEAT  PRICES. 
The  average   price   of   wheat   in    Eng- 
land   and    Wales    shown    over    a    period 
from   1771    to    1914. 


1771. 
1775. 
1TC0. 

1785. 
1790. 

1795. 
ItSOO. 
1805. 
1810. 
1815. 
1S20. 
1825. 
1830. 
1835. 
1840. 


.$1.48 

.  1.52 

.  1.12 

.  1.31 

.  1.67 

.  2.29 

.  3.46 

.  2.73 

.  3.24 

.  1.99 

.  2.06 

.  2.08 

.  1.95 

.  1.20 

.  2.02 


1845 

1850 

1855 

1860 

1865 

1870 

1876 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1896 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1914 


.$1.55 
1  °2 

!  2i27 

.  1.62 

.  1.27 

.  1.43 

.  1.37 

.  1.35 

.  1.00 

.  .97 

.  .70 

.  .82 

.  .90 

.  .96 

.  1.06 


It    will    be   noted   that   the   high    price 
marks  were  reached  during  war  years. 


1914  prices  we  may  lose  more  later  on." 

"But  after  all — those  are  only  aver- 
age figures  you  quoted.  Although  the 
average  profit  per  acre  ,may  have  been 
only  87  cents  there  must  have  been  many 
farmers  who  made  more  than  that?" 

"There  were.  Ontario  farmers  obtained 
a  higher  price  on  the  whole.  Manitoba 
farmers  received  less,  but  more  than  those 
who  had  to  ship  greater  distances  to  mar- 
ket. Some  farmers  had  better  equipment 
than  others  and  some  had  better  luck 
than  others.  But  for  every  man  who  made 
a  cent  more  than  the  average  there  must 
have  been  another  who  made  a  cent  less 
than  the  average." 

"Perhaps  the  farmer's  costs  will  go 
down?" 

"Instead  of  going  down  they  are  going 
up." 

"Tariff?" 

'"Not  chiefly." 

"Railway  rates?" 

"They  have  been  reduced  a  little." 

"What  then?" 

"The  cost  of  labor  and  provisions.  They 
continue  to  go  up." 

"What  can  counteract  that?" 

"Nothing  short  of  dispensing  with  the 
importation  of  foreign-grown  common 
foodstuffs— provisions.  In  other  words, 
nothing  but  a  return  to  mixed  farming 
and  feeding  ourselves.  Canada  is  farm- 
ing to-day  for  a  market  three  thousand 
miles  away  and  she  makes  a  nominal  profit 
of  87  cents  an  acre.  Meantime,  by  the  ne- 
glect of  mixed  farming  in  favor  of  wheat 
farming,  and  because  the  food-consuming 
population  has  increased  while  the  old- 
fashioned  food-producing  population  has 
decreased,  we  have  to  import  food  that  we 
should  raise  ourselves!" 

"For  example?" 

"For  example  we  pay  freight  on  butter 
and  mutton  from  Australasia  for  British 
Columbia.  Toronto  pays  duty  even  on  cab- 
bages from  the  United  States.  Winnipeg 
has  American  chickens  for  its  Sunday 
dinner." 

U  ERE  is  unofficial  confirmation. 
■IT-  Crossing  the  plains  on  the  C.P.R. 
main-line  two  years  ago  there  took  place, 
in  the  smoking-room  of  one  of  the  sleep- 
ing cars  one  of  those  discussions,  or  con- 
versations that  make  smoking  compart- 
ments famous.  There  was  the  usual  pair 
of  commercial  travelers,  an  Englishman 
westward  bound  to  investigate  a  British 
Columbia  investment,  a  clergyman  called 
from  a  Toronto   pulpit   to  Vancouver,  a 


newspaper  man  and  two  farmers 
brothers,  who  had  boarded  the  train  at 
Regina,  in  the  night.  The  farmers'  wives, 
children  and  luggage  had  already  made 
themselves  known  in  the  other  part  of  the 
sleeper.  The  men,  tall,  red-brown  men 
with  blue  eyes  and  slow,  easy  movements, 
had  already  let  fall  that  they  had  been 
raising  wheat  but  had  decided  now  to  go 
into  cattle  raising. 

"I  guess  it  takes  a  pretty  good  farmer 
to  grow  wheat,"  suggested  the  commer- 
cial traveler. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  farmer,  good- 
naturedly.  "But  I  guess  brother  and  I 
knew  a  fair  amount  about  the  thing,  but 
just  naturally  one  thing  after  another 
sort  of  sickened  us.  We  got  a  bit  of  hai! 
one  time  and  a  bit  of  frost  another.  Then 
some  of  our  land  wasn't  very  good  and 
then  there  were  always  the  railway  and 
elevator  charges  on  the  stuff.  Just  one 
thing  and  another  made  us  sort  of  reckon 
on  a  change." 

"A  man  can't  go  in  for  cattle  raising 
unless  he's  made  some  money  first,"  ob- 
jected the  traveler. 

"Oh,  that's  right  enough.  We  made 
money — at  least,  some — brother  and  I." 

"Well  then—" 

"But  not  out  of  wheat.  No!  We  made  it 
out  of  land.  We  homesteaded  and  then 
sold  out.  Then  we  bought  cheap  where 
there  wasn't  any  railway  and  sold  for  a 
little  profit  when  the  railway  came  near." 

"What  was  your  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre?"I  asked. 

"We  figured  out,  counting  one  year  with 
another,  sixteen  bushels." 

"And  what  was  the  average  price  you 
received  for  it?" 

"Tom's  boy  that's  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Edson — and  doing  well,  too — 
he  added  up  the  figures  last  time  he  was 
home  and  he  made  out  that  we  got  on  an 
average  about  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  tak- 
ing one  year  with  another  for  the  last  ten 
years." 

"That  would  mean  an  average  return 
per  acre  of  $9.60?" 

"Y— yes." 

"And  what  would  the  cost  of  that  wheat 
per  acre  be?" 

He  smoked  in  silence  for  some  time. 

"Say  eight  dollars  an  acre."  he  replied 
presently. 

"Including  interest  on  the  investment? 
Mortgages  and  so  on?" 

"No.  Including  that — and  interest  on 
the  money  we  had  to  borrow  sometime? 
for  seed  and  so  on  I  guess  I  would  add  up 
to — "  again  he  smoked  heavily.  " — to. 
by  George,  it'd  be  an  average  of  pretty 
near  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre  more." 

"A  total  cost  per  acre  of  nine  dollars 
and  fifty  cents?" 

"Yes — that  is.  reckoning  our  labor  at 
plowing  and  so  on,  at  the  regular  farm 
laborer's  wages." 

"So  that  in  addition  to  regular  farm 
laborer's  wages  you  cleared  ten  cents  an 
acre?" 

They  agreed. 

IT  is  in  seeking  a  solution  for  the  West's 
problem  that  difficulty  lies.  Many  pro- 
posals have  been  made  by  those  who  have 
been  acquainted  with  real  conditions. 
Each  has  had  its  disadvantage.  A  solu- 
tion will  be  found  if  not  through  the  fore- 
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sight  and  intelligence  of  statesmen  then 
through  the  sheer  force  of  necessity.  The 
wealth  of  the  dormant  prairie  cannot  be 
confined  to  paltry  channels.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  West  is  bound  to  force  a 
solution.  But  which  one!  Not  one  of 
them  but  appears  to  be  fraught  with  dif- 
ficulties and  even  danger. 

The  Westerner  claims  two  things  re- 
duce the  profits  of  his  wheat:  transpor- 
tation rates  and  the  cost  of  supplies.  He 
says  the  Canadian  transportation  con- 
cerns charge  too  high  a  rate  and  he  asks 
orders  from  the  Railway  Board  reducing 
those  rates,  or  Government  competition  in 
the  guise  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway, 
or  access  to  the  wheat  market  of  the 
United  States  by  means  of  tariff  conces- 
sions. 

Take  first  the  railway  rate  reduction. 
The  average  price  to  the  Canadian  farmer 
for  his  wheat  in  the  years  1910  to  1914, 
inclusive,  was,  as  noted  before,  66  cents 
per  bushel.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in 
England  and  Wales  in  those  same  years 
was  one  dollar  per  bushel,  that  is:  1910, 
96  cents ;  1911,  96  cents ;  1912,  $1.06 ;  1913, 
96  cents;  and  1914,  $1.06.  The  average 
allowance  for  transportation  charges  and 
profits  to  middlemen  between  Canada  and 
England  was  therefore  34  cents  per 
bushel.  Was  that  too  much?  If  it  was, 
why?  Was  the  unfair  charge  made  by 
carriers  subject  to  Canadian  jurisdiction? 
Or  not?  Was  the  rate  reduction  ordered 
by  the  Dominion  Railway  Board  some 
time  ago  on  the  Western  lines,  all  that 
could  be  ordered?  Westerners  say  no. 
Certain  men  of  undoubted  insight  and 
information,  say  yes.  They  say  that  vari- 
ous conditions,  including  the  long  sections 
of  railway  that  yield  no  traffic,  make  the 
railway  charges  what  they  are.  They  say 
Government  competition  on  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Railway  would  be,  if  not  impossible, 
of  very  little  effect. 

Take  then  the  cost  of  supplies.  What 
applies  to  shipping  rates  on  grain  must 
also  apply  to  some  extent  to  the  rates  on 
manufactured  and  other  articles  moving 
westward.  Is  there  no  relief?  Then,  says 
the  Westerner,  solve  both  problems  by 
meeting  the  reduced  tariff  offerings  of  the 
Americans,  and  letting  us  sell  our  wheat 
to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul.  Give 
us  free  access  to  the  American  market. 


A  Wheat   Man's   Experience 

By  F.  W.  BIGSBEE 

I  HAVE  finished  reading  Britton  B. 
B.  Cooke's  article  on  "Why  Wheat." 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  raise 
wheat  in  Iowa  and  Dakota  for  several 
years.  If  I  were  to  answer  the  question, 
why  farmers  raise  wheat,  I  might  say 
briefly  it  is  because  it  is  the  more  profit- 
able crop,  under  certain  conditions.  These 
conditions  are  plenty  of  fertile  prairie 
land,  which  can  be  homesteaded  by  steady, 
industrious,  but  financially  poor  people, 
who  desire  to  produce  quickly  a  cash  crop. 
It  is  because  there  are  so  many  of  this 
class  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  been 
lowered  to  almost  below  cost  of  production 
in  times  past.  It  is  done,  however,  at  the 
enormous  sacrifice  of  soil  fertility.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmer  had  un- 
dertaken to  turn  his  farm  into  a  scien- 
tific stock  farm,  he  would  have  had  to 
wait  for  several  years  for  the  profits. 
Bankruptcy  or  starvation  would  have  been 
the  result,  so  that  wheat  has  its  place 
in  farming  evolution.  The  increase  of 
land  compensates  him  for  the  economic 
loss,  so  that  when  the  country  is  ready  to 
take  up  mixed  farming,  the  wheat 
farmer  can  save  his  neck.  By  rais- 
ing wheat,  the  grower  can  maintain  his 
expenses,  and  pay  his  interest,  while  land 
rises  in  value.  Iowa  and  Illinois  now  pro- 
duce comparatively  little  wheat,  both 
States  having  arrived  at  that  point  where 
wheat  cannot  possibly  be  produced  at  the 
present  prices.  Deductions  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  increasing  land  values 
supply  the  profits  of  food  and  clothing  so 
cheap  and  comparatively  unprofitable  to 
the  statistician 


Let  us  buy  our  supplies  without  having  to 
pay  a  protective  duty  on  them.  Open  the 
doors  into  the  ninety-million  market  to 
the  south.  There  will  be  less  distance  to 
haul  the  grain  and  therefore  a  greater 
margin  of  profit  left  to  us.  Competition 
will  be  provided  against  the  Canadian 
railways  and  for  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

A  country  whose  natural  trading  zones 


lie  north  and  south — Halifax  with  Boston, 
Montreal  with  New  York,  Toronto  with 
Buffalo,  Winnipeg  with  Chicago,  Calgary 
with  Spokane,  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
with  Seattle  and  San  Francisco — must, 
men,  say,  either  accept  all  the  difficulties 
of  her  artificial  political  and  economic 
relationships,  or  abandon  at  least  its  eco- 
nomic inter-relationships  for  the  easier 
north  and  south  routes.  The  old  recipro- 
city arguments  should  not  need  to  be  re- 
vived. The  car  that  carries  wheat  to  Mil- 
waukee will  not  return  empty.  The  great 
food-transforming  market  in  and  around 
Chicago  can  hold  all  the  West  can  ship, 
can  pass  the  finished  products  on  to  the 
consumers  of  New  England  and  else- 
where, letting  the  overflow  from  that  mar- 
ket spill  out  onto  the  sea  in  the  form  of 
American  exports.  No  long  barren  north 
shore  railway  haul  to  overcome.  No  win- 
ter-closed port  of  Montreal.  No  long  rail 
haul  to  Halifax.  The  easy  solution  of  the 
well-nigh  desperate  wheat  producer's 
problem  lies  in  economic  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  To  deny  it,  or  ignore  it  is 
less  than  wise. 

The  easterner  is  quite  as  selfish.  He 
mutters  that  his  capital  and  his  sons 
have  helped  build  the  West.  He  says  he 
has  given  the  West  credit.  He  thinks 
the  West  should  remain  a  consuming 
market  for  eastern-made  industrial  pro- 
ducts. He  says,  gloomily,  that  without 
the  tariff  he  knows  exactly  how  long  he 
could  compete  with  Americans  selling  in 
the  West.  "That  long!"  and  he  snaps 
his  fingers.  Once  let  down  the  tariff  and 
even  his  own  Ontario  market— he  whisp- 
ers— would  be  menaced.  Is  he  right?  Or 
only  afraid? 

Here  then  lie  two  interests,  the  East- 
erners' and  the  Westerners'.  Neither  feels 
that  he  can  make  any  sacrifice  without 
jeopardizing  the  economic  cohesion  of  the 
country.  There  remains  only  one  pro- 
posal; to  abandon,  slowly,  wheat  as  an  ex- 
port item,  and  to  build  up  as  rapidly  as 
may  be  done,  mixed  farming  and  a  sturdy 
industrial  home  market.  The  Westerner 
has  heard  this  before  and  he  protests  it  is 
impossible.   Is  he  right?   Or  only  afraid? 

"I  tell  you,"  shouted  a  grain  grower  to 
an  agricultural  expert  at  Ottawa,  "I  tell 

Continued  on  Page  51. 


The  world's  wheat  last  year  reached  a  total  of  3,684,000,000  Dushels.  The  U.S.  produced  24.6%  of  this  crop.  The  show  for  winter 
wheat  in  Ontario  is  good,  as  only  85,000  acres  were  ploughed  up  out  of  a  total  acreage  of  1,209,000,  as  against  973,000  in  1914.  In 
France  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  is  short  this  year,  as  it  is  also  in  all  the  warring  countries. 


Typhoid  on   Farms — Why? 

Many  Rural  People  Object  to  City   Water,   But  the   Country   Wells   Give 

More   Typhoid. 

By  ANNIE  E.  BACKUS,  M.D. 


WHEN  we  hear  the  word  "Ty- 
phoid," our  minds  hark  back  to 
the  memory  of  the  serious  illness, 
and  probably  death  of  some  dear  one, 
some  friend,  or  some  acquaintance. 

Typhoid  fever  has  always  levied  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  lives  of  mankind  and  is 
prevalent  all  the  world  over;  on  this  con- 
tinent and  in  Europe  (where  it  is  im- 
properly called  abdominal  typhus) 
scientists  have  made  such  careful  study 
of  its  cause  that  with  the  spreading  of 
this  knowledge,  and  the  intelligent  use 
of  it,  typhoid  fever  (or  as  it  is  more  cor- 
rectly designated  in  England  and  some- 
times in  America,  enteric  fever)  should 
become  only  an  unpleasant  memory. 

Typhoid  or  enteric  fever  is  feebly,  if  at 
all,  contagious,  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
lies  directly  in  the  intestinal  tract.  It  is 
introduced  into  the  system  usually 
through  the  drinking  water,  and  although 
sometimes  carried  in  milk,  and  on  those 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  served 
after  washing  in  water — radishes,  straw- 
berries, lettuce,  etc.,  almost  invariably  the 
poison  can  be  traced  to  contaminated 
water. 

Investigation  has  amply  proved  that 
the  source  of  typhoid  bacilli  is  from  the 
decomposition  of  some  form  of  animal 
matter  and  must  be  carried  through  the 
mouth  into  the  stomach,  and  if  the  bacilli 
are  not  destroyed  here  by  the  gastric 
juices  they  pass  on  to  a  more  congenial 
soil  in  the  alkaline  contents  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  here  find  the  most  favorable 
surroundings  for  their  growth,  and  mul- 
tiplication; and  it  is  the  chemical  poison 
generated  from  these  organisms  that 
produces  the  profound 
nervous  symptoms,  as 
well  as  causing  the  grave 
lesions  of  liver,  spleen 
and  pancreas.  All  ani- 
mals seem  exempt  from 
this  disease  of  typhoid, 
and  although  some  in- 
vestigators consider  it 
possible  that  the  milk  of 
the  cow  may  become  con- 
taminated through  im- 
pure drinking  water,  it 
has  never  been  proved  to 
be  the  case,  and  where 
contagion  has  been  traced 
to  the  milk,  and  investi- 
gation followed,  it  was 
the  source  of  the  water 
supply  used  in  washing 
the  can,  and  not  in  the 
milk  as  it  came  from  the 
cow. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  early  physicians  in 
this  country  had  little  of 
typhoid    fever,    but    ma- 


larial fever  was  most  prevalent,  now 
with  the  draining  of  the  low  places, 
and  the  manuring  of  the  land  malaria 
became  less  and  typhoid  more  frequent, 
and  to-day  it  is  a  fight  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  themselves  to  conquer  this 
fever.  Scientists  tell  us  that  some  per- 
sons are  "carriers"  of  typhoid  that  is 
that  there  is  always  present  in  the 
"carrier"  the  germ  of  the  disease  al 
though  the  disease  itself  never  affects  the 
one  who  spreads  the  trouble.  There  is 
to-day  one  Mary  Mullen  in  quarantine  in 
North  Brother  Island  where  she  has  al- 
ready spent  three  years,  she  is  known  as 
"Typhoid  Mary"  and  is  quite  a  famous 
cook,  but  wherever  Mary  goes  the  family 
contracts  typhoid  fever,  and  then  she  is 
sent  in  quarantine  again.  There  are 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  theory 
of  germ  carrying,  and  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon in  another  way;  they  say  Mary 
is  such  a  clever  cook  and  her  "eats"  are 
so  good  to  the  palate  that  her  patrons  eat 
too  much  and  indigestion  follows  causing 
autotoxemia,  (self -poisoning),  be  this  as 
it  may  these  cases  are  so  unique  that  we 
need  not  count  on  them  as  any  hindrance 
to  the  successful  warfare  against  typhoid 
fever. 

NOT  AFFECTED  BY  COLD. 

The  germ  of  typhoid  is  rather  hardy,  it 
lives  through  frost,  and  any  ice  taken 
from  ponds  where  the  water  is  contam- 
inated will  yield  upon  thawing  strong  and 
active  bacilli  ready  for  their  deadly  work ; 
but  although  cold  does  not  harm  them 
heat  does,  so  it  only  requires  to  boil  the 
drinking  water  to  make  it  safe. 


A  well  properly  protected  from  surface  pollution.  Too  much  attention  can- 
not be  paid  by  farmers  to  this  question.  Typhoid  and  diphtheria  in  a  farm 
family  are  often  due  to  the  home  well.  Perhaps  a  nearby  septic  tank  is  not 
right. 


Typhoid  fever  is  endemic  (confined  to 
one  locality)  rather  than  epidemic  (affect- 
ing the  entire  district) ,  and  in  certain  lo- 
calities there  are  found  every  year  cases 
of  typhoid,  the  reason  is  always  contami- 
nated water;  men  are  more  subject  to 
typhoid  than  women  because  less  careful 
and  more  exposed.  We  find  many  sport- 
ing men,  men  who  go  shooting  in  marshy 
places  and  who  drink  the  water  found  in 
these  places  often  contract  the  disease. 
The  seasons  have  the  power  to  modify 
the  prevalence  of  typhoid,  and  on  account 
of  its  greater  prevalence  in  the  fall  it  is 
sometimes  called  autumnal  fever.  The 
reason  of  the  frequency  of  this  disease  in 
the  autumn  is  on  account  of  surface  water 
running  into  the  wells,  the  earth  being 
dry  and  hard  after  the  summer's  heat. 
When  the  heavy  rains  fall,  the  water,  be- 
coming polluted  by  the  decaying  animal 
matter  lying  about,  is  carried  into  the 
wells  which  are  often  all  unprotected; 
and  in  many  cases  we  find  the  top  of  the 
well  even  lower  than  the  earth  about  it 
thereby  encouraging  the  surface  water 
to  flow  into  it. 

Of  course  there  are  yet  things  to  learn 
about  typhoid  fever,  but  the  information 
at  hand  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  disease,  if  only 
people  could  be  persuaded  to  use  their 
knowledge  in  every  day  life;  now  let  us 
see  the  facts  we  have  at  hand  regarding 
this  disease. 

CAN  BE  DRIVEN  OUT. 
It  is  feebly  contagious  if  at  all  so,  and 
can  be  avoided  by  the  simplest  sort  of 
care. 

It  must  enter  the  system  by  the  mouth 
is  usually  found  in  the 
drinking  water,  and  the 
germ  is  destroyed  by  heat 
(boiling  the  water). 

It  is  a  disease  of  middle 
life,  rarely  attacking  the 
very  voung  or  the  very 
old." 

It  is  a  serious  disea>e 
which  is  followed  by  seri- 
o  u  s  complications  in 
many  cases. 

The  strong  and  full 
blooded  are  most  apt  to 
become  the  victims,  be- 
cause more  heedless  and 
therefore  more  exposed 
to  the  danger. 

The  poison  is  a  specific 
poison  produced  by  :.h.e 
decay  of  animal  matter, 
and  may  be  spread 
through  the  careless  dis- 
position of  the  discharges 
of  one  already  suffering 
from  the  disease. 

It     is     an     avoidable 
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disease,  and  tea  drinkers  are  often  exempt. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  it  is  explained  about 
Chinese,  who  are  notoriously  careless 
about  sanitary  arrangements  are  almost 
immune  from  typhoid,  they  drink  nothing 
but  tea,  which  simply  means  they  boil  the 
water  as  there  is  no  specific  in  tea  against 
typhoid. 

Certain  persons  will  say  they  do  not 
like  boiled  water  as  it  tastes  flat,  now  a 
very  little  trouble  will  prevent  that,  if 
the  water  is  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another  in  the  open  air  after  it  has 
cooled,  the  flat  taste  will  be  entirely  re- 
moved; and  even  if  one  does  not  like  the 
flat  taste  of  boiled  water  it  is  not  nearly 
so  flat  as  to  get  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
which  could  have  been  prevented  by  a 
little  care  and  common  sense. 

In  some  cases  in  the  country  we  find 
wells  which  are  almost  ideal,  but  in  a 
great  many  more  cases  we  find  the  great- 
est disregard  to  any  sort  of  sanitary  con- 
sideration for  the  drinking  water.     The 


cattle  that  go  to  the  pond-holes  for  their 
drink  stand  a  better  chance  of  a  pure 
drinking  water  than  the  family  who  go  to 
the  closed-in  well,  with  a  leaking  cover 
where  the  spilt  water  drips  back,  and 
where  the  ducks  and  chickens  gather  and 
wait  for  the  pumping  of  every  pailful  in 
order  to  catch  a  drop;  in  many  cases  the 
back  yard  in  which  the  well  is  sunk  is 
covered  with  the  refuse  from  the  kitchen, 
and  the  cats,  dogs,  and  chickens  are 
scavengering  about  all  the  day.  These 
wells  must  mean  impure  water  and 
disease  to  all  who  drink  thereof,  it  may 
not  be  typhoid  fever  as  we  expect  to  see  it, 
but  there  will  be  gastric  and  bowel 
trouble,  and  many  little  lives  lost  by  this 
careless  stupidity. 

Pure  air  and  pure  water  are  the  essen- 
tials for  good  health,  and  it  should  be  the 
first  consideration  of  parents  to  see  to  it 
that  the  children  at  any  rate  have  both 
in  abundance.  A  few  hours  will  be  well 
spent  in  fixing  the  well,  cleaning  it  thor- 


oughly, and  banking  it  up  high  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  earth  with 
gravel,  so  that  all  surface  water  must  be 
kept  back.  If  a  pump  is  in  the  well  there 
should  be  some  means  of  ventilation  in 
the  way  of  a  close  wired  ventilator.  A 
cement  platform  should  cover  the  well  in 
order  that  no  drippings  can  get  back  into 
it,  and  all  cesspools,  barn  yards,  pig  pens, 
and  chicken  houses  kept  at  a  distance 
from  the  well. 

Typhoid  fever  and  many  other  troubles 
come  from  polluted  water ;  sickness  means 
inefficiency,  expense,  and  in  many  cases 
death,  and  there  is  more  danger  of  death 
in  the  cup  of  water  from  a  contaminated 
well  than  from  the  cup  passed  over  the 
bar.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
man  who  sells  drinks  to  fellow  men  but 
he  is  a  king  to  the  man  who  allows  his 
family  to  drink  the  waters  from  any 
source  where  impurity  might  arise.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  either. 


Pre-cooling  Pays  Orchard  Men 

What  it  Costs  and  Why  Returns  are  Better  for  Farmers  at  the  Grimsby  Station. 
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ITHIN  the  last  few  years  the 
fruit  industry  in  Ontario  has  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  now  taxing  the  minds  of  the  growers 
to  find  ways  to  market  their  fruit  to  ad- 
vantage. The  problem  is  becoming  par- 
ticularly serious  for  those  who  grow  the 
tender  fruits  because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  have  to  be  marketed.  One  only 
needs  to  travel  through  the  Niagara  dis- 
trict during  the  fruit  season  and  view  the 
enormous  amount  of  fruit  which  goes  to 
waste  because  a  market  can  not  be  found 
for  it,  to  see  how  serious  this  problem  is 
becoming.  Last  year  one  could  see  cherry 
trees  everywhere  loaded  with  beautiful 
fruit  that  was  never  touched  and  plums  in 
some  cases  suffered  the  same  fate.  This 
condition  of  affairs  cannot  continue  to  ex- 
ist or  else  the  fruit-grower  will  have  to 
find  another  occupation.  These  conditions 
indicate  that  more  fruit  is  being  produced 
than  is  demanded  by  the  present  markets 
and  the  following  three  methods  are  ad- 
vanced as  ways  to  right  conditions: 

(1)  By  educating  the  people  to  use 
more  fruit. 

(2)  By  marketing  better  fruit  by  bet- 
ter methods. 

(3)  By  finding  new  markets. 

If  fruit  were  an  absolute  necessity  such 
as  flour  and  meat  the  problem  which  now 
confronts  the  fruit-grower  would  never 
arise.  Fruit,  however,  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity  and  consequently  it  is  considered 
a  luxury  by  most  people.  This  is  a  mis- 
take; fruit  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  valuable 
food  within  the  reach  of  all.  This  is  what 
the  people  have  to  be  taught  to  see  and  the 
fruit-growers  will  have  to  be  the  teachers. 
How  is  it  to  be  done?  It  cannot  be  said 
that  it  will  be  an  easy  task  or  a  task  which 
will  bring  immediate  success  but  it  will 
undoubtedly  bring  success  in  the  end.  Ad- 
vertising, both  through  the  newspapers 
and  by  distributing  pamphlets  will  likely 
be  the  best  method  to  follow.  Tell  the  peo- 
ple the  value  of  fruit  as  a  food,  give  them 
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new  recipes  and  get  them  interested  in 
using  fruit  in  ways  which  they  never 
thought  of  before.  Tell  them  what  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  various  fruits  are 
best  used  for,  at  what  season  these  varie- 
ties are  in  and  how  to  recognize  them  so 
that  they  can  get  what  they  want. 

All  peaches  are  not  Crawfords  and  all 
blue  plums  are  not  Lombards,  although 
many  people  would  look  surprised  if  you 
told  them  otherwise.  As  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  and  is  being  done  in  this 
line,  just  observe  the  efforts  of  the  orange- 
growers.  Oranges  are  produced  thousands 


of  miles  from  here  and  yet  there  are  days 
on  which  orange  sales  are  a  specialty  and 
they  are  well  advertised  in  the  papers  at 
all  times.  Surely  the  fruit-growers  right 
at  home  can  do  something  along  this  line 
to  improve  the  present  situation. 

GOOD    FRUIT    AT    A    REASONABLE    PRICE. 

Educating  the  people  to  use  more  fruit 
will  be  of  little  benefit  unless  they  can  be 
supplied  with  good  fruit  at  a  reasonable 
price.  If  the  grower  wishes  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  consumer  he  will  have 
to  supply  them  with  good  quality  fruit 
which  is  as  good  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  as  it  is  at  the  top.  The  present 
methods  of  marketing  will  also  stand  im- 
provement. Marketing  through  commis- 
sion men  has  its  advantages  but  market- 


Tbe  interior  of  the  auxiliary  storage  room.     Note  the  holes  in  the  ceiling,  the  handy  truck, 
etc.     The  article  tells  about  these. 
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ing  through  co-operative  societies,  makes 
the  price  better  for  bot)i  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  and  also  gives  the  grower 
almost  complete  control  of  the  shipping  of 
his  fruit.  Some  co-operative  societies  are 
working  successfully  now  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  more  will  be  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  near  future.  Just  what  can  be 
done  by  selling  high-grade  fruit  through 
a  co-operative  society  was  well  demon- 
strated last  year  by  some  co-operative  so- 
cieties handling  apples.  Although  tons  of 
apples  went  to  waste  throughout  the  prov- 
ince these  societies  found  a  market  for 
their  fruit  at  a  price  which  paid  them 
well. 

When  the  home  market  has  been  sup- 
plied, then  outside  markets  must  be  found. 
With  the  opening  up  of  the  North-West 
come  wonderful  chances  to  dispose  of  our 
fruit.  Tender  fruits  cannot  be  raised 
there  so  the  only  competition  we  will  have 
to  meet  is  that  of  the  growers  in  the 
Western  States.  The  problem  the  Ontario 
grower  has  had  to  face  was  to  put  tender 
fruit  on  the  Western  market  in  good  con- 
dition. This  has  been  overcome  by  cool- 
ing the  fruit  before  shipping  and  then 
shipping  it  in  refrigerated  cars. 

Although  this  method  was  only  adopted 
in  Ontario  last  year  it  worked  very  satis- 
factorily and  it  will  undoubtedly  come  into 
much  greater  use  in  the  near  future.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1914  the  Dairy  and 
Cold  Storage  Branch  of  the  Dominion  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  opened  a  plant 
at  Grimsby  known  as  the  Grimsby  Pre- 
cooling  and  Experimental  Fruit  Storage 
Warehouse.  The  objects  aimed  at  when 
this  plant  was  erected  were: 

(a)  Demonstrating    the    value    of 
pre-cooling  fruit  for  shipment  to  the 
North-West  and  other  distant  mar- 
kets. 

(b)  Determining  the  most  desir- 
able equipment  and  methods  to  be 
used  in  pre-cooling  fruit  in  the 
Niagara  district;  and 

(c)  Carrying  on  scientific  experi- 
ments with  fruit  in  cold  storage. 


GET    CHEAP    FRUIT    ON    MARKET. 

The  scientific  work  is  conducted  sepa- 
rately from  the  commercial  work  but  any 
valuable  information  gained  through  ex- 
periments is  put  into  practice  in  a  com- 
mercial way  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
idea  concerning  such  a  plant  as  this  usu- 
ally is  that  it  is  solely  to  make  more 
money  for  the  growers.  If  viewed  in  the 
right  light  this  is  really  correct  but  most 
people  have  a  wrong  impression.  The 
grower  is  not  going  to  make  more  money 
by  raising  the  prices  to  the  consumer,  but 
rather  by  reaching  distant  markets  which 
were  formerly  difficult  to  reach  and  reduc- 
ing the  price  of  fruit  on  these  markets. 
In  this  way  the  people  will  be  induced  to 
use  more  fruit  thereby  creating  markets 
where  the  Ontario  grower  can  always  sell 
his  fruit  to  advantage.  A  ready  market 
for  all  produce  at  a  fair  price  is  what  the 
Ontario  grower  is  looking  for. 

There  are  two  systems  of  pre-cooling 
fruit  in  use  in  America  at  present.  One  is 
to  load  the  fruit  into  the  car  and  cool  it 
there  by  driving  in  cold  air  which  re- 
turns to  the  plant,  is  cooled  again,  and 
sent  back  to  the  car.  This  method  is  not 
as  efficient  as  warehouse  cooling  and  it 
takes  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  more  re- 
frigeration. The  greater  part  of  this  loss 
is  caused  by  the  air  leaking  out  of  the  cars 
which  are  not  air-tight.  The  other  method, 
which  is  known  as  warehouse  cooling,  is 
the  method  being  used  at  Grimsby.  It  is 
more  efficient  and  less  expensive.  By  this 
method  the  fruit  is  cooled  in  the  ware- 
house, loaded  directly  into  refrigerated 
cars  and  shipped. 

A    PRE-COOLING    PLANT. 

The  building  is  situated  in  Grimsby  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  Post  Office. 
There  is  a  driveway  along  the  west  side 
of  the  building  from  which  the  fruit  is 
loaded  on  to  trucks  on  a  platform  running 
the  full  length  of  the  building.  A  railway 
switch  runs  along  the  east  side  so  that 
the  cars  can  be  loaded  directly.  The  pre- 
cooling  is  done  in  four  rooms  on  the  first 


Interior  of  the  pre-cooling  room.     Note  the  holes  in  the  perforated  false  floor  through   which 
the  cold  air  enters  the  roem  to  go  out  through  a  false  ceiling. 


floor  which  contain  27,000  cubic  feet  of 
refrigerated  space  which  is  sufficient  to 
pre-cool  forty-four  tons  of  fruit  per  day. 
There  is  also  an  auxiliary  storage  on  the 
floor  beneath  to  assemble  eight  additional 
cars  of  fruit.  The  walls  of  all  t>ip  room? 
are  heavily  insulated  so  that  any  desired 
temperature  may  be  maintained.  The 
apparatus  for  cooling  the  air  is  found  in 
the  upper  stories  of  the  building,  the  sys- 
tem used  being  known  as  the  gravity  brine 
system.  On  the  third  storey  there  are 
numerous  rows  of  pipes  placed  in  several 
different  compartments.  These  pipes  are 
connected  with  the  pipes  in  the  coil  room 
on  the  second  story — this  being  a  well  in- 
sulated room  filled  with  rows  of  pipe?. 
This  whole  system  of  pipes  is  filled  with 
brine.  The  compartments  containing  the 
pipes  on  the  third  storey  are  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt  which  cools  the 
brine  in  the  pipes  to  a  low  temperature. 
It  then  flows  down  (being  heavier  than 
the  warmer  brine  in  the  pipes  below) 
through  the  pipes  in  the  coil-room  where 
it  cools  the  air,  becomes  warm,  and  rises 
again.  This  constant  circulation  causes  a 
cold  current  of  brine  to  be  entering  the 
pipes  in  the  coil  room  all  the  time,  there- 
by keeping  the  surrounding  air  cold.  This 
cold  air  from  the  coil  room  is  forced  down- 
ward by  means  of  a  fan  and  enters  the 
pre-cooling  rooms  from  below  through  a 
perforated  false  floor  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
It  diffuses  amongst  the  fruit,  cools  it,  goes 
out  through  a  perforated  false  ceiling  and 
returns  to  the  coil-room  where  it  is  cooled 
again.  The  method  of  cooling  the 
auxiliary  storage  is  practically  the  same 
except  that  the  air  enters  from  a  per- 
forated boxing  running  lengthwise  along 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  as  shown  in  the 
other  cut  and  leaves  through  perforated 
boxings  along  the  side  walls  from  which  it 
returns  to  the  coil  room. 

PACKED  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

The  fruit  is  picked  and  packed  in  the 
orchard  and  then  brought  to  the  pre-cool- 
ing plant.  Here  it  is  loaded  on  to  the 
trucks  shown  and  put  into  the  pre-cooling 
rooms  or  if  they  are  filled  at  the  time  it 
can  be  held  in  the  auxiliary  storage  till 
there  is  room  in   the  pre-cooling  rooms. 

It  is  pre-cooled  for  about  twenty-four 
hours  during  which  time  the  fruit  if 
cooled  to  a  temperature  of  40  degrees 
Fahr.  An  instrument  known  as  a  teie- 
thermometer  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
baskets  of  fruit  in  the  pre-cooling  room. 
This  is  connected  with  a  recording  instru- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  director  so  that 
he  knows  the  exact  temperature  of  the 
fruit  at  all  times.  The  fruit  is  not  ex- 
posed to  warm  air  again  but  is  taker,  di- 
rectly from  the  pre-cooling  rooms  and 
loaded  on  to  iced  cars. 

After  each  lot  of  fruit  is  removed  from 
a  pre-cooling  room  the  air  in  that  room 
is  purified  by  an  electrical  apparatus  be- 
fore another  lot  of  fruit  is  put  in. 

When  going  long  distances  the  car?  are 
provided  with  slatted  floors  and  the  fruit 
is  securely  braced  which  helps  much  to 
insure  its  arrival  in  good  condition.  The 
temperature  of  the  car  rises  during  the 
journey  but  a  car  leaving  Grimsby  at  a 
temperature  of  40  degrees  Fahr.  could  be 
shipped  to  any  point  in  the  West  without 
the  temperature  rising  higher  th.. 
Continued  on  Page  59. 
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Looking  at  the  Midway   in   Renfrew  Fair  during  one  of  their   big   days  when  things  were  changed. 

How  in  a  Town  of  4,000  Over  14,000  People  Attend  and  Gate  Receipts  Grow 

From  $1,760  to  $10,345. 
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HALL  we  let  it  die,  or  make  one 
more  effort  to  put  it  on  its  feet?" 
This  was  the  momentous  ques- 
tion which  the  directors  of  the  Renfrew 
Fall  Fair  asked  themselves  back  about 
the  year  1902.  After  nearly  fifty  years 
of  existence,  the  Fair  was  giving  signs 
of  being  infested  with  dry  rot.  The  public 
had  arrived  at  the  point  where  they  took 
very  little  interest  in  its  well-being.  At- 
tendance was  falling  off,  entries  were 
growing  fewer  in  number  and  interest 
was  becoming  most  perfunctory.  To  a 
good  many  people,  it  looked  as  if  the  best 
course  to  pursue  would  be  to  drop  what 
was  a  discouraging  and  losing  venture 
and  make  no  further  attempt  to  prolong 
its  life. 

Those,  who  favored  a  continuance  of 
the  Fair,  contended  that  what  was  needed 
to  ginger  it  up  was  the  introduction  of 
horse-racing.  Given  some  good  racing 
events  and  the  crowd  would  come  back. 
There  was  the  serious  obstacle,  it  is  true, 
that  the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety were  not  adapted  by  nature  for  the 
construction  of  a  course  but  what  objec- 
tion would  there  be  to  acquiring  new 
property,  where  a  suitable  ring  could  be 
laid  out?  This,  to  their  minds,  was  to  be 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

There  was,  however,  strong  opposition 
to  the  racing  feature,  which,  in  the  first 
place,  would  detract  from  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Fair  and  in  the  second  would 
introduce  undesirable  elements.  Better 
far  drop  the  whole  thing  than  buttress 
it  up  with  such  questionable  material. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety was  accordingly  all  but  agreed  to, 
when  some  one  threw  out  a  suggestion  as 
a  last  resource  that  George  Creelman, 
Superintendent  of  Fall  Fairs,  should  be 
brought  down  from  Toronto  to  give  the 
puzzled  directors  the  benefit  of  some  ex- 
pert advice. 

Mr.  Creelman  came,  examined  the 
grounds  and  pronounced  them  to  be  ad- 
mirably suited  for  fall  fair  purposes. 
They  were  centrally  located  and  contained 
a  sort  of  natural  amphitheatre  where  the 
various  events  could  be  pulled  off  to  great 


advantage.  He  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of 
buying  more  land  for  a  race  track,  urged 
the  directors  to  go  ahead  on  recognized 
lines  and  prophesied  that  by  adopting 
proper  promotion  methods  they  would  be 
drawing  10,000  people  to  the  Fair  within 
three  years.  An  energetic  personality 
himself,  Mr.  Creelman  infused  some  of 
his  zeal  into  the  Renfrew  directors  and  it 
was  decided  to  push  ahead  with  the  Fall 
Fair  for  another  season. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  NEW  BLOOD. 

The  veteran  secretary  who  had  acted 
for  forty  years  dropped  out  about  this 
time  and  after  a  short  interval,  W.  E. 
Smallfield,  editor  of  the  "Mercury," 
stepped  into  his  place.  The  change  was 
a  beneficial  one.  Faithful  as  had  been  the 
old  secretary,  he  lacked  that  experience 
in  publicity  methods  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  any  public  under- 
taking to-day.  The  new  secretary  on  the 
other  hand  knew  the  astonishing  efficacy 
of  printer's  ink  and  was  prepared  to 
employ  it  as  widely  as  possible  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Fair. 

The  directors  at  his  instigation  in- 
creased the  advertising  appropriation 
from  $80  to  $600,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  which  was  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  newspaper  space.  All  the  media 
in  the  three  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew 
and  Carleton  were  patronized,  about 
twenty  in  number,  and  the  sum  of  $13 
was  paid  to  each,  $8  for  display  adver- 
tising and  $5  for  readers.  Latterly, 
newspapers  in  the  cities  of  Ottawa  and 
Kingston  have  also  been  used.  The  Fair 
directors  have  made  it  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple to  treat  the  press  well,  paying  special 
attention  to  visiting  newspapermen  and 
showing  no  favors  to  one  above  the  other. 
In  this  way  the  Renfrew  Fair  gets  a  good 
word  from  the  publishers  of  the  three 
counties,  all  of  which  helps  to  increase 
the  attendance  and  interest. 

As  a  supplementary  publicity  feature 
the  directors  published  three  weeks  before 
the  Fair  days,  a  small  four-page  paper 
called  the  "Renfrew  Fair  News,"  in  which 
full  information  about  the  train  service, 


accommodation,  special  features,  prize 
list,  etc.,  is  printed.  Ten  thousand  copies 
of  this  paper  are  circulated.  A  good  many 
are  sent  in  packages  to  the  schools, 
with  a  letter  to  the  teacher,  explaining 
about  the  penmanship  competition  in 
which  the  pupils  are  invited  to  compete. 
This  gives  a  valid  excuse  for  handing  the 
circulars  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  take 
them  home  and  work  up  interest  in  the 
fair  among  the  adults  of  the  population. 

A  useful  means  of  inciting  people  to 
attend  has  been  through  the  issuing  of 
free  tickets  to  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Any  municipality — town, 
village  or  township — which  makes  a  grant 
of  at  least  $25  to  the  Fair  Board,  is  en- 
titled to  claim  free  admission  for  all  its 
children  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 
The  tickets  are  sent  on  application  to  the 
school  teachers,  who  are  responsible  for 
their  distribution.  In  this  way,  the 
youngsters  are  inspired  with  a  desire  to 
attend  the  fair  and,  perforce,  the  old  folks 
have  to  put  on  their  best  clothes  and  go 
along  to  look  after  them.  In  some  muni- 
cipalities where  the  council  has  not  made 
the  grant,  private  individuals  have  paid 
the  money  necessary  to  secure  free  attend- 
ance for  the  children. 

These  publicity  schemes  have  worked 
wonders.  From  being  all  but  defunct  the 
Renfrew  Fall  Fair  has  climbed  to  the 
very  forefront  of  the  county  fairs  of  On- 
tario. It  has  become  entirely  rejuvenated 
and  is  as  full  of  life  and  go  as  a  healthy 
child.  Last  year  the  attendance  amounted 
to  14,000,  which,  considering  that  Ren- 
frew is  a  town  of  only  4,000  inhabitants, 
is  a  wonderful  showing.  In  every  re- 
spect it  has  shown  equal  expansion.  The 
total  receipts  which  in  1902,  were  only 
$1,760,  stood  in  1914  at  $10,345.59,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  expendi- 
ture on  buildings  attractions  and  prizes. 

Of  necessity,  back  of  all  the  advertis- 
ing, there  has  been  that  solid  worth  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
fair.  The  directors  have  endeavored  to 
maintain  their  undertaking  on  lines  that 
would  please  and  interest  the  public  and 
just  how  well  they  have  succeeded  is  evi- 
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denced  by  the  increasing  numbers  who 
attend  each  year.  A  few  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  have  been  working  may 
therefore  be  set  down  with  advantage  so 
that  others  in  the  fall  fair  business  may 
perhaps  receive  suggestions. 

A  prime  requisite  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Renfrew  directors  has  been  the  obtaining 
of  some  fresh  feature  each  year  about 
which  they  could  shout.  The  curse  of 
many  a  fall  fair  has  been  the  sameness  of 
its  programme  year  after  year.  In  Ren- 
frew, while  much  of  the  show  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  attempt 
has  always  been  made  to  introduce  some 
really  big  new  feature  or  event  that  the 
public  will  feel  must  be  seen.  Three  years 
ago,  they  brought  the  Hydro-Electric  dis- 
play of  farm  equipment  to  the  fair  and 
shouted  about  it  to  good  effect.  The  next 
year  they  made  a  dairy  test  their  chief 
event  and  shouted  about  it.  Last  year 
they  had  a  new  building  to  talk  about  that 
quite  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  peo- 
ple and  helped  to  draw  a  larger  crowd 
than  ever.  This  year  they  will  look  for 
something  else  to  make  an  attractive 
headline  for  their  programme. 

LITTLE  THINGS  THAT  COUNT. 

Another  essential  is  to  arrange  the  pro- 
gramme of  events  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  dragging.  How  often  in  the  ring,  pro- 
ceedings become  deadly  dull,  merely  be- 
cause the  spectators  are  not  posted  about 
what  is  going  on.  The  interest  is  spas- 
modic and  people  stray  away.  In  Renfrew 
an  energetic  director  with  a  megaphone 
keeps  things  moving,  gives  the  onlookers 
something  to  laugh  over  and  generally 
livens  up  the  proceedings.  Instead  of  only 
a  handful  of  spectators,  the  sides  of  the 
ring  are  always  crowded. 

A  still  further  reason  for  the  success  of 
the  Renfrew  Fair  lies  in  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  of  impartiality.  Exhibitors  and 
show  people  are  treated  with  much  liber- 
ality but  there  are  no  favorites.  The 
square  deal  all  around  has  won  staunch 
friends  for  the  fair.  As  this  has  been  a 
place  where  a  good  many  fall  fairs  have 
stumbled,  it  would  be  well  to  note  how 
much  stress  the  Renfrew  directors  lay 
on  this  point. 

The  equipment  of  the  fair  is  of  good 
quality.  As  the  need  arose  new  buildings 
have  been  added.  A  few  years  ago  at  an 
investment  of  $20,000  a  fine  row  of  pens 
and  stables  were  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  animals  entered  for  the 
prizes.  There  are  in  all  seven  horse  sheds, 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

three  cattle  sheds  and  a  shed  each  for  the 
hogs,  sheep  and  poultry.  Renfrew  being 
a  town  that  prides  itself  on  its  fine  horses, 
the  preponderance  of  the  horse  sheds  is 
easily  understood.  Indeed  the  fair  is 
known  primarily  as  the  Great  Horse  Fair 
of  the  Ottawa  valley. 

Four  years  ago  the  need  for  a  new  main 
building  thrust  itself  on  the  attention  of 
the  directors.  It  was  estimated  that  a 
suitable  structure  would  cost  $10,000,  but 
this  was  rather  a  heavy  undertaking.  A 
happy  thought  came  to  the  directors.  The 
new  Government  was  just  in  at  Ottawa 
and  the  Hon.  Sam  Hughes  had  embarked 
on  his  policy  of  erecting  drill  halls  all  over 
the  country.  Why  should  there  not  be  one 
at  Renfrew,  which  incidentally  might  be 
built  on  the  fair  grounds  and  serve  as  a 
main  building  for  the  fall  fair?  General 
Hughes  was  brought  to  town,  feted  and 
cajoled.  He  agreed  to  the  proposal  and  the 
Agricultural  Society,  having  handed  over 
an  acre  of  land  to  the  Government,  saw  a 
handsome  $40,000  drill  hall  raised  upon  it. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Militia  De- 
partment, the  fair  directors  are  allowed 
the  use  of  this  hall  for  their  exhibits.  It 
is  a  fine  structure  for  the  purpose,  being 
198  x  90  feet,  with  hardwood  floor  and 
galleries  at  either  end.  By  using  col- 
lapsible tables,  the  management  of  the 
fair  are  able  to  equip  the  building  rapidly 
for  their  purpose. 

THE  AMUSEMENTS  ARE  CLEAN. 

The  amusement  question  gave  the  board 
a  good  deal  of  concern.  Up  to  a  few  years 
ago  the  practice  was  to  hire  attractions 
and  give  visitors  to  the  fair  a  free  per- 
formance. This  was  a  source  of  expense 
which  grew  more  burdensome  year  by 
year.  Then  four  years  or  so  ago,  a  carni- 
val company,  which  had  put  on  several 
side  shows  at  the  Ottawa  Exhibition, 
found  themselves  out  of  an  engagement  on 
the  days  of  the  Renfrew  Fair.  They  asked 
for  permission  to  operate  their  attractions 
on  the  grounds.  A  percentage  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  them  and  the  scheme 
proved  highly  successful.  The  public  were 
pleased,  the  carnival  company  made 
money  and  the  directors  of  the  fair  found 
that  instead  of  being  out  of  pocket  several 
hundred  dollars,  they  were  richer  by  a 
like  amount.  Ever  since,  they  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  renting  permits  to 
shows,  from  which  in  1914  they  realized 
$659.65. 

To  make  sure  that  these  midway  attrac- 
tions   are    reputable,    a    detective    from 


Ottawa  is  employed,  who  makes  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  them  and  reports  to 
the  directors.  If  anything  shady  or  ques- 
tionable is  discovered,  the  show  is  cleaned 
up  or  cleaned  out.  Chief  Frost  of  the 
Ottawa  Police  Force  is  an  old  Renfrewite, 
who  takes  a  personal  interest  in  seeing 
that  a  good  man  is  sent  to  make  the  in- 
vestigation. 

A  merry-go-round  seeming  to  be  an 
essential  piece  of  fair  equipment  and  one 
not  being  always  available,  it  was  de- 
cided to  purchase  one.  For  $350  a  good 
second-hand  machine  was  secured  and  at 
an  extra  expense  of  $100  it  was  repaired, 
painted  and  housed.  It  has  been  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  children  and  last 
year  brought  in  a  revenue  of  $265.50  to 
the  Fair  Board. 

Music  is  always  featured.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General's Foot  Guards'  band  from 
Ottawa  has  been  engaged  several  times, 
though  latterly  Renfrew's  own  pipe  and 
brass  bands  have  been  quite  good  enough 
for  the  purpose.  The  directors  believe  in 
giving  the  people  plenty  of  music  and  at 
night  they  usually  arrange  for  concerts 
in  the  Opera  House  to  round  out  the  day's 
amusements.  The  fair  proper  does  no- 
extend  into  the  evening. 

Of  course  the  streets  are  decorated  and 
the  three  days  of  the  fair  are  made  gala 
ones  in  the  town.  To  the  merchants  the 
presence  of  so  many  thousand  visitors 
from  country  points  means  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  do  business  and  they  make 
the  best  of  it.  Incidentally  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  one  of  the  latest  ventures  of 
the  fair  directors  has  been  the  erection 
and  operation  of  a  dining-hall  on  the 
grounds.  Dissatisfied  with  the  efforts  of 
those  who  had  the  feeding  concession,  they 
finally  decided  to  handle  the  matter  them- 
selves. This  feature  has  also  proved  very 
successful.  Meals  are  served  at  thirty-five 
cents  a  plate  and  at  that  a  profit  is  made, 
amounting  last  year  to  $200.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  one  time  in  the  hall. 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  A  PUBLIC   PARK. 

The  fair  ground  themselves  form  a 
public  park  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and 
are  available  for  celebrations,  picnics,  etc. 
The  directors  have  endeavored  to  make 
them  attractive  and  artistic.  To  this  end 
they  brought  Mr.  Todd,  the  landscape 
architect,  to  Renfrew  and  had  him  lay 
them  out  in  the  most  effective  way.  Fol- 
lowing his  suggestion  they  have  planted 
Continued  on  Page  61. 


A  picture  taken  from  the  top  of  the  Ferris  wheel,  overlooking  a  part  of  the  grounds  in  this  ordinary  county  fair  in  the  centre  of  u 

average  farming   community. 


Walk  Into  My  Living  Room:  by  genevieve 


Money  Does  Not  Make  a  Comfort  Room  for  the  Farm  Family 

Homey  Joy  Spot  for  Me. 


But  a  Real 


MAN  proposes — as 
a  rule,  but  a  wo- 
rn a  n  generally 
has  to  dispose  her  affairs 
according  to  a  lot  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  easy 
enough  to  plan  a  dream- 
room,  but  to  carry  out  the 
dream  within  the  limits 
of  what  we  can  afford  is 
the  job  of  an  economist  as 
well  as  an  artist.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however, 
to  get  a  classic,  beautiful, 
homelike  atmosphere  in 
our  rooms  with  a  very 
moderate  outlay,  and  in  a 
living-room  it  is  only  at- 
mosphere that  matters, 
for  that  means  individu- 
ality and  harmony,  which 
means  restfulness  and 
beauty,  also  durability,  if 
effect  is  to  be  permanent. 

THE  BUILT-IN  FEATURES. 


A  fireplace  of  field 


A  great  deal  depends 
on  the  foundation  made 
when  the  house  is  built, 
but  even  defects  in  this  line  can  generally 
be  remedied.  Putting  in  an  extra  window 
or  a  group  of  windows  or  a  window  alcove, 
or  the  addition  of  a  fireplace  will  some- 
times work  a  miracle.  Especially  will  a 
fireplace  put  an  air  of  warmth  and  hos- 
pitality into  a  room.  Somehow  it  sug- 
gests an  altar  too,  and  if  the  farm  home  is 
to  have  the  stability  and  prestige  it  de- 
serves in  the  world,  it  should  be  built 
around  something  like  that.  On  any  farm 
where  field-stone  is  available  a  fireplace 
of  rough  stone-work  could  be  built  at  no 
cost  of  material,  and  the 
room  would  have  an  in- 
dividuality and  strength 
and  beauty  that  the  fami- 
ly might  well  be  proud  of. 

Built-in  furniture  also 
gives  an  air  of  solidity 
and  permanence  befitting 
a  country  home.  A  built- 
in  bookcase  or  window- 
seat  makes  a  room  look  as 
though  the  family  had  de- 
cided that  they  would  be 
content  to  stay  there. 

When  it  comes  to  fit- 
ting up  a  room  to  live  in, 
however,  all  the  wealth  of 
a  kingdom  with  an  art- 
ist's best  recipe  for  an  at- 
tractive color-scheme  will 
not  make  an  ideal  room 
for  your  home.  You  have 
to  dream  over  that  and 
picture  it  and  work  it  out 
yourself  until  it  ex- 
presses something  of  your 
own  personality.  Every 
nook  and  corner,  every 
article  that  has  a  place 


stone  gives  an  air  of  strength   and 
may  well  be  proud  of. 


beauty   tbat   the  family 


The   furnish 


mahogany  stained.  The 
grey  wall  alone  would  be 
dead  but  it  makes  an  ideal 
setting  for  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  wood,  while 
the  rich,  red  mahogany 
glow  gives  a  warmth  and 
life.  With  this  combina- 
tion, shadow  curtains  of 
figured  art  silk  or  sateen 
carrying  out  the  peculiar 
mahogany  red,  would 
make  a  decoration  both 
bright  and  restful. 

Or,  take  the  same  grey 
walls  and  give  them  a 
border  of  peacock  blue 
and  gold,  with  blue  silk 
curtains,  light  oak  or 
ivory  woodwork,  then 
carry  out  the  grey  and 
blue  and  gold  in  some 
close-patterned  rug.  This 
is  something  out  of  the 
ordinary,  both  piquant 
and  classic. 

Another  beautiful  deco- 
ration comes  from  a 
heavy,  rough-finished  pa- 
per in  a  blurred  grey  and  heliotrope.  I 
have  not  seen  an  effect  more  mellow  and 
restful  than  this  gives.  It  can  be  finished 
with  a  narrow  yellow  border  and  a  drop 
ceiling  of  cream  or  white,  or  it  might  have 
some  strappings  of  the  same  color  with 
silver.  In  all  these  it  is  well  to  avoid  any- 
thing that  is  going  to  mean  noticeable  de- 
tail, like  large  distinct  patterns,  or  con- 
trasting colors;  the  wall  should  be  only  a 
background  for  the  furnishings  of  the 
room. 

While  these  decorations  are  rather  un- 
usual —  something  that 
can  be  worked  out  apart 
from  the  staple  brown 
and  green,  either  of  these 
is  always  a  pretty  safe 
risk.  Take  a  very  ordi- 
nary room,  one  without 
any  special  architectural 
features  in  the  way  of 
window  arrangement,  a 
fireplace,  built-in  furni- 
ture or  natural  wood- 
work, go  over  the  wood- 
work with  oak  paint  and 
graining,  run  a  strip  of 
warm  brown  burlap 
around  the  room  from 
the  baseboard  to  the 
wainscot,  hang  a  lighter, 
almost  a  gold  brown  pa- 
per above  this  and  let  the 
ceiling  be  cream,  remem- 
bering that  Nature  keeps 
her  lightest  colors  far- 
thest above  the  horizon 
and  you  have  something 
that    will     stand    living 

with.      When     it     comes 
ing  of  the   sun   parlor  lHustrates   the   effect  of   rattan   furniture  ,         „        ... 

and  chintz.  to     furnishing     a     room 


there  must  mean  something  to  the  family. 

INDIVIDUALITY    IN    DECORATION. 

We  are  told  that  a  purple  room  will 
drive  people  insane,  that  a  red  wallpaper 
is  distracting,  that  grey  is  depressing — 
all  of  which  is  true,  and  still  if  you  want 
red  or  grey  or  purple  in  a  room  there  are 
beautiful  tints  and  combinations  in  which 
it  can  be  worked  into  something  artistic 
and  beautiful. 

Imagine  a  room  with  a  soft  grey  wall- 
paper, and  the  woodwork  and  moulding 
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there  are  three  things 
that  will  not  be  ignored — 
sincerity,  suitability  and 
simplicity.  The  woman 
who  is  sincere  in  the  rest 
of  her  home-making 
knows  that  she  cannot 
conscientiously  fill  her 
living-room  with  things 
that  have  no  purpose 
there,  nor  will  she  care 
for  a  thing  because  of  its 
style  unless  it  has  the 
qualities  of  comfort  or 
usefulness  and  beauty,  or 
unless  it  has  some  mean- 
ing or  association  for  the 
family.  For  once  the  likes 
and  sentiments  of  the 
family  are  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  art,  a  room 
loses  its  homeliness.  An 
old  painted  rocker  may 
not  seem  to  be  altogether 
in  harmony  with  the 
parlor  suite,  if  you  have 
such  a  thing,  but  if  by 
taking  that  rocker  out  of 
the  room  you  remove  an 
association  that  means  a  great  deal  to 
some  one  in  the  house,  you  are  not  mak- 
ing a  living-room,  you  are  just  furnishing 
a  shoiv-place. 

The  same  ideal  of  sincerity  should  be 
carried  out  in  all  the  furnishing.  Un- 
steady, breakable,  highly-carved  and 
glued-on  furniture,  like  a  superficial  char- 
acter soon  becomes  hard  to  live  with.  A 
chair  is  made  to  sit  in  and  should  never 
be  bought  until  it  has  been  tried.  Some- 
times on  even  the  more  expensive  chairs 
the  back  is  tilted  or  bent  at  an  angle  that 
no  human  back  could  possibly  follow.  The 
living-room  table,  especially  in  a  home 
where  there  are  children,  should  be  solid 
enough  to  stand  a  good  knock  without  tip- 


Plain  furniture  gives  one  a  restful  feeling  and  invites  abanrk 
chintz   covering   on   the   chair   at   the   left. 


ping  over.  Highly  polished  furniture,  un- 
less it  is  out  of  reach  has  no  place  at  all. 
If  we  happen  to  have  a  suite  with  perish- 
able upholstery,  it  had  better  be  covered 
with  chintz  slips.  They  not  only  protect 
the  furniture  but  if  we  have  a  mixed  as- 
sortment, the  covering  gives  a  pleasing 
uniformity. 

In  buying  new  furniture  for  a  farm 
living-room,  to  get  dignity  and  softness 
and  comfort  and  durability  at  moderate 
cost,  a  combination  of  rattan  and  chintz 
with  a  couch  and  rocker  or  two  of 
leatherette,  and  a  solid  mission  table  give 
an  individual  character. 

The  floor  covering  of  the  living-room 
is  one  of  the  important  problems.    Peo- 


ple who  have  hardwood 
floors  generally  want  to 
show  them,  but  while  a 
tacked-down  carpet  is 
hard  to  keep  clean,  a  bare 
floor  is  both  cold  and 
noisy.  The  living-room 
needs  rugs  of  some  kind. 
The  quality  should,  of 
course,  first  be  durable, 
the  colors  in  harmony 
with  the  general  scheme, 
and  the  design  preferably 
close-figured,  as  large 
spaces  of  plain  ground 
show  every  particle  of 
dust  and  large  patterns 
tend  to  assert  themselves 
too  strongly.  The  floor  is 
no  place  for  an  art  dis- 
play. Where  long,  nar- 
row rugs  are  used  instead 
of  a  large  square  the  old- 
fashioned  woven  rag  car- 
pet strips  which  have 
been  so  popular  the  last 
year  or  two,  give  a  pleas- 
ing quaintness. 

Even  with  the  living- 
room  all  furnished,  it  does  not  get  its  real 
character  until  the  last  touches  in  curtains 
and  cushions  and  pictures  come  in.  Cur- 
tains have  already  been  referred  to  above. 
A  plain  heavy  net  in  white  or  cream  or 
ecru,  with  shadow  curtains  in  art  silk  or 
sateen  is  generally  more  effective  than 
more  elaborate  lace  curtains  used  alone. 
A  woman  can  work  in  as  much  of  her 
own  individuality  as  she  likes  in  cushions, 
table  scarfs,  etc.,  but  if  a  room  is  to  be 
used,  you  might  as  wTell  set  a  live  porcu- 
pine in  it  as  to  scatter  perishable  cushions 
and  bric-a-brac  around. 

A  slumber-rug  over  a  couch  where  a 
person  could  rest  might  well  be  found  in 
more  living-rooms. 


th 


Weight  of  Eggs  Determined  by  Heredity 


Photograph  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  showing  range  in  size  of  i  ggs  from  a  single  Bo 
hens,  all  of  the  same  breed.  Experiments  during  recent  years  show  that  the  eggs  of  anv  individual  hen  tend  to  become  a  little  smaller, 
as  she  approached  the  end  of  her  laying  period;  and  the  last  one.  it  is  semraUv  believed,  is  likelv  to  be  a  dwarf,  such  as  is  shown  at 
the  right  in  the  above  photograph;  the  small  size  of  "pullets'  eggs-'  is  also  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
eggs  of  any  individual  fowl  usually  vary  only  slightly  from  a  certain  average  weight,  and  the  experiments  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station  indi- 
cate that  this  weight  is  a  matter  determined  by  heredity.  But  the  wide  range  of  variation  in  weight  of  ecsrs  in  a  flock  of  one  breed, 
graphically  shown  in  the  photograph,  renders  it  necessary  that  any  one  who  is  conducting  experiments  on  the  subject  make  constant  use 
of   trap-nests   and    records — otherwise   he   is   likely   to    draw    some   wh  illy  erroneous  conclusions. 


Their  Girl  Josie: 


By  L.  M.  MONTGOMERY 

Illustrated      by      MARY    V.     HUNTER 


WHEN  Paul  Morgan,  a  rising 
young  lawyer  with  justifiable 
political  aspirations,  married 
Elinor  Ashton,  leading  woman  at  the 
Green  Square  Theatre,  his  old  school- 
mates and  neighbors  back  in  Spring 
Valley  held  up  their  hands  in  horror; 
and  his  father  and  mother  up  in  the 
weather-grey  Morgan  homestead,  were 
crushed  in  the  depths  of  humiliation. 
They  had  been  too  proud  of  Paul — 
their  only  son,  and  such  a  clever  fel- 
low— and  this  was  their  punishment. 
He  had  married  an  actress.  To  Cyrus 
and  Deborah  Morgan,  brought  up  and 
nourished  all  their  lives  on  the  strictest 
and  straightest  of  old-fashioned  beliefs, 
both  as  regards  this  world  and  that 
which  is  to  come,  this  was  tragedy. 

They  could  not  be  brought  to  see  it 
in  any  other  light.  As  their  neighbors 
said:  "Cy  Morgan  never  hilt  up  his 
head  again  after  Paul  married  the  play- 
acting woman."  But  perhaps  it  was 
less  his  humiliation  than  his  sorrow 
which  bowed  down  his  erect  form  and 
sprinkled  grey  in  the  thick  black  hair 
that  fifty  years  had  hitherto  spared. 
For  Paul,  forgetting  the  sacrifices  that 
his  father  and  mother  had  made  for 
him,  had  bitterly  resented  the  letter  of 
protest  his  father  had  written  concern- 
ing his  marriage.  He  wrote  one  angry, 
unfilial  letter  back;  and  then  came 
silence.  Between  grief  and  shame 
Cyrus  and  Deborah  Morgan  grew  old 
rapidly  in  the  year  that  followed. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  Elinor  Morgan, 
the  mother  of  an  hour,  died ;  three  months 
later,  Paul  Morgan  was  killed  in  a  rail- 
road collision.  After  the  funeral  Cyrus 
Morgan  and  his  wife  brought  home  their 
son's  little  daughter,  Joscelyn  Morgan. 

Her  aunt,  Annice  Ashton,  had  wanted 
the  baby.  Cyrus  Morgan  had  been  almost 
rude  in  his  refusal.  His  son's  daughter 
should  never  be  brought  up  by  an  actress ; 
it  was  bad  enough  that  her  mother  had 
been  one  and  had  doubtless  transmitted 
the  taint  to  her  child.  But  in  Spring 
Valley,  if  anywhere,  it  might  be  eradi- 
cated. 

At  first  neither  Cyrus  nor  Deborah 
cared  much  for  Joscelyn.  They  resented 
her  parentage,  her  strange  un-Morganlike 
name,  and  the  pronounced  resemblance 
she  bore  to  the  dark-haired,  dark-eyed 
mother  they  had  never  seen.  All  the  Mor- 
gans had  been  fair.  If  Joscelyn  had  had 
Paul's  blue  eyes  and  golden  curls  her 
grandfather  and  grandmother  would  have 
loved  her  sooner. 

But  the  love'came — it  had  to.  No  living 
mortal  could  have  resisted  Joscelyn.  She 
was  the  most  winsome  and  lovable  little 
mite  of  babyhood  that  ever  toddled.  Her 
big  dark  eyes  overflowed  with  laughter 
before  she  could  speak,  her  puckered  red 
mouth  broke  constantly  into  dimples  and 
cooing  sounds.  She  had  ways  that  no 
orthodox  Spring  Valley  baby  ever  thought 
of  having.  Every  smile  was  a  caress, 
every  gurgle  of  attempted  speech  a  song. 
Her  grandparents  came  to  worship  her, 
and  were  stricter  with  her  by  reason  of 


The  girl  be- 
came quieter 
aad  more 
Brooding, 
falling  at 
times  into 
strange,  idle 
reveries  .  .  . 
her  eyes  fix- 
ed unseeingly 
on  space. 


their  love.  Because  she  was  so  dear  to 
them  she  must  be  saved  from  her  mother's 
blood. 

Joscelyn  shot  up  through  a  roly-poly 
childhood  into  slim,  bewitching  girlhood 
in  a  chill,  repressive  atmosphere.  Cyrus 
and  Deborah  were  nothing  if  not  thor- 
ough. The  name  of  Joscelyn's  mother  was 
never  mentioned  to  her;  she  was  never 
called  anything  but  "Josie,"  which  sounded 
more  "Christain-like"  than  Joscelyn;  and 
all  the  flowering  out  of  her  alien  beauty 
was  repressed  as  far  as  might  be  in  the 
plainest  and  dullest  of  dresses,  and  the 
primmest  arrangement  possible  to  riotous, 
ripe-brown  curls. 

The  girl  was  never  allowed  to  visit  her 
Aunt  Annice,  although  frequently  in- 
vited. Miss  Ashton,  however,  wrote  occa- 
sionally, and  every  Christmas  sent  her  a 
box  of  presents  which  even  Cyrus  and 
Deborah  could  not  forbid  her  to  accept, 
although  they  looked  with  disapproving 
eyes  and  ominously-set  lips  at  the  dainty 
frivolous  trifles  the  actress  woman  sent. 
They  would  have  liked  to  cast  those  paint- 
ed fans  and  lace  frills  and  embroidered 
lingerie  into  the  fire  as  if  they  had  been 
infected  rags  from  a  pest  house. 

The  path  thus  set  for  Joscelyn's  danc- 
ing feet  to  walk  in  was  indeed  straight 
and  narrow.  She  was  seldom  allowed  to 
mingle  with  the  young  people  of  even 
auiet,  harmless  Spring  Valley;  she  was 
never  allowed  to  attend  local  concerts, 
much  less  take  part  in  them ;  she  was  for- 
bidden to  read  novels,  and  Cyrus  Morgan 
burned  an  old  copy  of  Shakespeare  which 
Paul  had  given  him  years  ago  and  which 
he  himself  read   and   treasured,  lest  its 


perusal  should  awaken  unlawful  in- 
stincts in  Joscelyn's  heart.  The  girl's 
passion  for  reading  was  so  marked, 
that  her  grandparents  felt  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  repress  it  as  far  as  lay 
in  their  power. 

But  Joscelyn's  vitality  was  such  that 

all  her  bonds   and  bands   served   but 

little  to  check  or  retard  the  growth  of 

her  rich  nature.     Do  what  they  might 

they  could  not  make  a  Morgan  of  her. 

Her  every  step  was  a  dance,- her  every 

word    a    gesture    full    of    grace    and 

virility  that  filled  the   old  folks  with 

uneasy  wonder.     She  seemed  to  them 

c.iarged  with  dangerous  tendencies  all 

the    more    potent 

from     repression. 

She    was     sweet- 

tempered  and 

loyal,    truthful 

and   modest;    but 

she  was   as  little 

like    the    trim, 

simple    Spring 

Valley  girls  as  a  crimson  rose  is  like  a 

field    daisy,   and   her   unlikeness   bore 

heavily  on  her  grandparents. 

Yet  they  loved  her  and  were  proud 
of    her.      "Our    girl    Josie,"    as    they 
called  her,  was  more  to  them  than  they 
would   have    admitted   even   to    them- 
selves, and  in  the  main  they  were  satis- 
fied   with    her,    although    the    grand- 
mother grumbled  because  Josie  did  not 
take  kindly  to  patchwork  and  rug-making, 
and    the    grandfather    would    fain    have 
toned  down  that  exuberance  of  beauty  and 
vivacity    into    the    meeker    pattern    of 
maidenhood  he  had  been  accustomed  to. 
When  Joscelyn  was  seventeen  Deborah 
Morgan  noticed  a  change  in  her.    The  girl 
became  quieter  and  more  brooding,  falling 
at  times  into  strange,  idle  reveries,  with 
her  hands  clasped  over  her  knees  and  her 
great  eyes  fixed  unseeingly  on  space;  or 
she  would  creep  away  for  solitary  rambles 
in  the  beech-wood,  going  away  drooping- 
ly,   and   returning  with   glowing  cheeks, 
and  a  nameless  radiance,  as  of  some  new- 
ly-discovered    power,     shining     through 
every  muscle  and  motion.     Mrs.  Morgan 
thought  the  child  needed  a  tonic  and  gave 
her  sulphur  and  molasses. 

One  day  the  revelation  came.  Cyrus  and 
Deborah  had  driven  across  the  valley  to 
visit  their  married  daughter.  Not  find- 
ing her  at  home  they  returned.  Mrs. 
Morgan  went  into  the  house  while  her 
husband  went  into  the  stable.  Joscelyn 
was  not  in  the  kitchen,  but  the  grand- 
mother heard  the  sound  of  voices  and 
laughter  in  the  sitting-room  across  the 
hall. 

"What  company  has  Josie  got?"  she 
wondered,  as  she  opened  the  hall  door 
and  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold 
to  listen.  As  she  listened,  her  old  face 
grew  grey  and  pinched;  she  turned  noise- 
lessly and  met  her  husband  in  the  kitchen 
as  one  distracted. 

"Cyrus,  Josie  is  play-acting  in  the  room 
— laughing  and  reciting  and  going  on.  I 
heard  her.  Oh,  I've  always  feared  it  would 
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break  out  in  her — and  it  has.     Come  and 
listen  to  her." 

The  old  couple  crept  through  the  kitchen 
and  across  the  hall  to  the  open  room  door 
as  if  they  were  stalking  a  thief.  Joscelyn's 
laugh  rang  out  as  they  did  so — a  mocking 
triumphant  peal.  Cyrus  and  Deborah 
shivered  as  if  they  had  heard  sacrilege. 
Joscelyn  had  put  on  a  trailing,  clinging 
black  skirt  which  her  aunt  had  sent  her 
a  year  ago,  but  which  she  had  never  been 
permitted  to  wear.  It  transformed  her 
into  a  woman.  She  had  cast  aside  her 
waist  of  dark,  plum-colored  homespun  and 
wrapped  a  silken  shawl  about  herself 
until  only  her  beautiful  arms  and  shoul- 
ders were  left  bare.  Her  hair,  glossy  and 
brown,  with  burnished  red  lights  where 
the  rays  of  the  dull  autumn  sun  struck  on 
it  through  the  window,  was  heaped  high 
on  her  head  and  held  in  place  by  a  fillet  of 
pearl  beads.  Her  cheeks  were  crimson, 
her  whole  body  from  head  to  foot  instinct 
and  alive  with  a  beauty  that,  to  Cyrus 
and  Deborah  as  they  stood,  mute  with 
horror  in  the  open  doorway,  seemed  akin 
to  some  devilish  enchantment. 

Joscelyn,  rapt  away  from  her  surround- 
ings, did  not  perceive  her  grandparents. 
Her  face  was  turned  from  them,  and  she 
was  addressing  an  unseen  auditor  in 
passionate  denunciation.  She  spoke, 
moved,  posed,  gesticulated,  with  an  inborn 
genius  shining  through  every  motion  and 
tone,  like  an  illuminating  lamp. 
"Josie,  what  are  you  doing?" 
It  was  Cyrus  who  spoke,  advancing  into 
the  room  like  a  harsh  impersonation  of 
judgment.  Joscelyn's  outstretched  arm 
fell  to  her  side,  and  she  turned  sharply 
around;  fear  came  into  her  face  and  the 
light  went  out  of  it.  A  moment  before 
she  had  been  a  woman,  splendid,  un- 
afraid ;  now  she  was  again  the  school-girl, 
too  confused  and  ashamed  to  speak. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Josie?"  asked  her 
grandfather  again,  "dressed  up  in  that 
indecent  manner,  and  talking  and  twisting 
to  yourself?" 

Joscelyn's  face  that  had  grown  pale 
flamed  scarlet  again.  She  lifted  her  head 
proudly. 

"I  was  trying  Aunt  Annice's  part  in  her 
new  play,"  she  answered.  "I  have  not  been 
doing  anything  wrong,  grandfather." 

"Wrong!  It's  your  mother's  blood  com- 
ing out  in  you,  girl,  in  spite  of  all  our 
care!    Where  did  you  get  that  play?" 

"Aunt  Annice  sent  it  to  me,"  answered 
Joscelyn,  casting  a  quick  glance  at  the 
book  on  the  table. 

Then  when  her  grandfather  picked  it 
up  gingerly,  as  if  he  feared  contamina- 
tion, she  added  quickly: 

"Oh,  give  it  to  me,  please  grandfather. 
Don't  take  it  away." 

"I  am  going  to  burn  it,"  said  Cyrus 
Morgan  sternly. 

"Oh,  don't  grandfather,"  cried  Joscelyn, 
with  a  sob  in  her  voice.  "Don't  burn  it, 
please.  I — I — won't  practise  out  of  it  any 
more.  I'm  sorry  I've  displeased  you. 
Please  give  me  my  book." 

"No,"  was  the  stern  reply.  "Go  to  your 
room,  girl,  and  take  off  that  rig.  There 
is  to  be  no  more  play-acting  in  my  house, 
remember  that." 

He  flung  the  book  into  the  fire  that  was 
burning  in  the  grate.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  Joscelyn  flamed  out  into  pas- 
sionate defiance. 


"You  are  cruel  and  unjust  grandfather. 
I  have  done  no  wrong — it  is  not  wrong  to 
develop  the  one  gift  I  have.  It's  the  only 
thing  I  can  do — and  I  am  going  to  do  it. 
My  mother  was  an  actress  and  a  good 
woman.  So  is  Aunt  Annice.  So  I  mean 
to  be." 

"Oh,  Josie,  Josie!"  said  her  grand- 
mother in  a  scared  voice.  Her  grand- 
father only  repeated  sternly: 

"Go,  take  off  that  rig,  girl,  and  let  us 
hear  no  more  of  this." 

Joscelyn  went  but  she  left  consterna- 
tion behind  her.  Cyrus  and  Deborah  could 
not  have  been  more  shocked  if  they  had 
discovered  the  girl  robbing  her  grand- 
father's desk.  They  talked  the  matter 
over  bitterly  at  the  kitchen  hearth  that 
night. 

"We  haven't  been  strict  enough  witn  the 
girl,  mother,"  said  Cyrus  angrily.  'We'll 
have  to  be  stricter  if  we  don't  v/ant  to 
have  her  disgracing  us.  Did  you  hear  how 
she  defied  me?  'So  I  mean,to  be,'  she  says. 
Mother,  we'll  have  trouble  with  that  girl 
yet." 

"Don't  be  too  harsh  with  her,  father — 
it'll  maybe  only  drive  her  to  worse," 
sobbed  Deborah. 

"I  ain't  going  to  be  harsh.  What  I  do  is 
for  her  own  good — you  know  that,  mother. 
Josie  is  as  dear  to  me  as  she  is  to  you — 
but  we've  got  to  be  stricter  with  her." 

They  were.  From  that  date  Joscelyn 
was  distrusted  and  watched.  She  was 
never  permitted  to  be  alone.  There  were 
no  more  solitary  walks.  She  felt  herseif 
under  the  surveillance  of  cold,  unsym- 
pathetic eyes  every  moment,  and  her  very 
soul  writhed.  Joscelyn  Morgan,  the  high- 
spirited  daughter  of  high-spirited  parent^, 
could  not  long  submit  to  such  treatment. 
It  might  have  passed  with  a  child,  to  a 
woman,  thrilling  with  life  and  conscious 
power  to  her  very  finger-tips,  it  was 
galling  beyond  measure.  Joscelyn  re- 
belled ;  but  she  did  nothing  secretly — that 
was  not  her  nature.  She  wrote  to  her 
Aunt  Annice  and  when  she  received  her 
reply  she  went  fearlessly  to  her  grand- 
parents with  it. 

"Grandfather,  this  letter  is  from  my 
aunt.  She  wishes  me  to  go  and  live  with 
her  and  prepare  for  the  stage.  I  told  her 
I  wished  to  do  so.   I  am  going." 

Cyrus  and  Deborah  looked  at  her  in 
mute  dismay. 

"I  know  you  despise  the  profession  of 
an  actress,"  the  girl  went  on,  with  height- 
ened color.  "I  am  sorry  you  think  so 
about  it,  because  it  is  the  only  one  open 
to  me.    I  must  go — I  must!" 

"Yes,  you  must.  It  is  in  your  blood — 
your  bad  blood,  girl,"  said  Cyrus  cruelly. 
"My  blood  isn't  bad,"  cried  Joscelyn 
proudly.  "My  mother  was  a  sweet,  good, 
true  woman.  You  are  unjust,  grand- 
father. But  I  don't  want  you  to  be  angry 
with  me.  I  love  you  both,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  indeed  for  all  your  kindness  to 
me.  I  wish  that  you  could  understand 
what — " 

"We  understand  enough,"  interrupted 
Cyrus  harshly.  "This  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Go  to  your  play-acting  aunt  if  you  want 
to.  But  you'll  come  back  here  no  more. 
We'll  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  you. 
You  can  choose  your  own  way  and  walk 
in  it." 

With  this  dictum  Joscelyn  went  from 
Spring  Valley.   She  clung  to  Deborah  and 


wept  at  parting,  but  Cyrus  did  not  even 
say  good-by  to  her.  On  the  morning  of  her 
departure  he  went  away  on  business  and 
did  not  return  until  evening. 

Joscelyn  went  on  the  stage.  Her  aunt's 
influence  and  her  mother's  fame  helped 
her  much.  She  missed  many  of  the  hard 
experiences  that  come  to  the  unassisted 
beginner.  But  her  own  genius  must  have 
won  in  any  case.  She  had  all  her  mother's 
gift,  deepened  by  her  inheritance  of 
Morgan  intensity  and  sincerity — much, 
too,  of  the  Morgan  firmness  of  will.  When 
Joscelyn  Morgan  was  twenty-two  she  was 
already  famous  over  two  continents. 

When  Cyrus  Morgan  returned  home  on 
the  evening  after  his  granddaughter's  de- 
parture, he  told  his  wife  that  she  was 
never  to  mention  the  girl's  name  in  his 
hearing  again.  Deborah  obeyed.  She 
thought  her  husband  was  right,  albeit  she 
might,  in  her  own  heart,  deplore  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  decree.  Joscelyn  had  dis- 
graced them;  could  that  be  forgiven? 

Nevertheless,  both  the  old  people  missed 
her  terribly.  The  house  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  soul  with  that  vivid,  ripely-tinted 
young  life.  They  got  their  married  daugh- 
ter's oldest  girl,  Pauline,  to  come  and  stay 
with  them.  Pauline  was  a  quiet,  docile 
maiden,  industrious  and  commonplace — 
just  such  a  girl  as  they  had  vainly  striven 
to  make  of  Joscelyn,  to  whom  Pauline  had 
always  been  held  up  as  a  model.  Yet 
neither  Cyrus  nor  Deborah  "took  to  her," 
and  they  let  her  go  unregretfully  when 
they  found  that  she  wished  to  return 
home. 

"She  hasn't  any  of  Josie's  gimp,"  was 
old  Cyrus'  unspoken  thought.  Deborah 
spoke,  but  all  she  said  was : 

"Polly's  a  good  girl,  father,  only  she 
hasn't  any  snap." 

Joscelyn  wrote  to  Deborah  occasionally, 
telling  her  freely  of  all  her  plans  and  do- 
ings. If  it  hurt  the  girl  that  no  notice  was 
ever  taken  of  her  letters  she  still  wrote 
them.  Deborah  read  the  letters  grimly 
and  then  left  them  in  Cyrus'  way.  Cyrus 
would  not  read  them  at  first;  later  on  he 
read  them  stealthily  when  Deborah  was 
out  of  the  house. 

When  Joscelyn  began  to  succeed  she 
sent  to  the  old  farmhouse  papers  and 
magazines  containing  her  photographs 
and  criticisms  of  her  plays  and  acting. 
Deborah  cut  them  out  and  kept  them  in 
her  upper  bureau  drawer  with  Joscel3*n's 
letters.  Once  she  overlooked  one  and 
Cyrus  found  it  when  he  was  kindling  the 
fire.  He  got  the  scissors  and  cut  it  out 
carefully.  A  month  later  Deborah  dis- 
covered it  between  the  leaves  of  the 
Family  Bible. 

But  Joscelyn's  name  was  never  men- 
tioned between  them  and.  when  other  peo- 
ple asked  concerning  her.  their  replies 
were  cold  and  ungracious.  In  a  way  they 
had  relented  towards  her.  but  their  shame 
of  her  remained.  They  could  never  forget 
that  she  was  an  actress. 

Once,  six  years  after  Joscelyn  had  left 
Spring  Valley.  Cyrus,  who  was  reading  a 
paper  by  the  table,  got  up  with  an  angry 
exclamation  and  stuffed  it  into  the  stove, 
thumping  the  lid  on  over  it  with  grim 
malignity. 

"That   fool    dunno   what    he's    talking 
about."  was  all  he  would  say.    Deborah 
had  her   share  of  curiosity.    The  paper 
Continued  oh   Page  58 


The  Jersey-Angus  Cattle  Cross 

How  a  North  of  England  Farmer  is  Trying  to  Get  a  Dual  Purpose  Animal. 


The  sire  of  a  hybrid  herd.  A  second  gen- 
eration bull  of  the  Jersey-Angus  cross.  He 
is  reddish  fawn,  slightly  brindled,  with  a 
Jersey  muzzle. 


ON  his  country  estate  near  the  little 
village  of  Thirsk  in  northern  Eng- 
land, Frances  B.  Samuelson  is 
making  a  practical  application  of  Men- 
delian  principles  in  producing  a  herd  of 
tattle  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  that 
locality.  Stockmen  of  northern  England 
and  southern  Scotland  claim  that  numer- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
the  Jersey  breed  into  those  sections  but 
apparently  the  Jersey  is  not  able  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  this 
region  and  has  failed  to  thrive.  The 
strictly  beef  breeds  do  well,  but  according 
to  Mr.  Samuelson's  ideas  do  not  produce 
the  desired  quantity  or  quality  of  milk. 

In  trying  to  produce  an  animal  that 
would  fulfill  all  of  these  conditions,  Mr. 
Samuelson  began  crossing  Shorthorns 
and  Jerseys,  but  as  the  subsequent  off- 
spring showed  such  a  variety  of  colors, 
resulting  in  a  decided  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  color  markings  of  the  herd,  this 
cross  was  abandoned.  About  seven  years 
ago  the  Jersey-Angus  cross  was  begun. 
Five  typical  pure  bred  Jersey  cows  were 
mated  with  a  pure  bred  Aberdeen-Angus 
bull. 

The  first  generation  has  many  of  the 
outward  appearances  of  the  Angus,  be- 
ing black  or  dun  in  color,  polled  and 
rather  beefy  in  conformation.  Milk 
records  of  all  the  cows  are  being  kept  and 
the  cows  show  a  high  yield  of  milk 
and  butter  fat,  ranking  almost  as  high 
as  their  Jersey  dams.  These  cross-bred 
cows  have  very  uniform  and  good  sized 
udders  and  seem  to  be  good  dairy  animals. 
They  are  also  more  hardy  than  their 
dams,  requiring  less  close  housing  during 
the  winter.  In  fact  open  sheds  have  been 
found  to  furnish  sufficient  protection  ftr 
all  the  young  stock  and  the  warm  stables 
needed  to  house  the  Jersey  cows  proved 
too  warm  for  the  cross-breds. 

One  of  the  second  generation  cows  in 
milk  last  summer  when  I  saw  the  herd, 
was  giving  30  pounds  of  milk  daily  which 
tested  over  4  per  cent,  butter  fat.  During 
her  first  lactation  period  she  produced 
4,110  pounds  of  milk.  She  is  a  dark  or 
brindled  fawn  having  many  dairy  charac- 
teristics but  is  rather  more  beefy  than  a 
Jersey. 

Sixty  animals  are  numbered  and  en- 
tered in  the  herd  records  but  only  20  are 
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A  smooth,  neat  cow  with  a  good  udder, 
showing  characteristic  poll  of  the  Angus, 
and  is  somewhat  beefy.  The  breeder  is 
attempting  to  combine  the  milk  yield  of  the 
Jersey  with  the  hardiness  and  beef  quality 
of  the  Angus. 


now  in  the  herd,  which  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  the  following: 

2  Jersey  cows. 
6  first  generation  cows. 
2  second  generation  bulls. 
8  second  generation  females. 
2  third  generation  calves. 

As  stated  above,  all  the  first  generation 
individuals  are  black.  Among  the  second 
generation  progeny  four  heifers  and  a 
bull  are  black  like  the  first  generation 
individuals,  one  heifer  is  black  with  gray 
hairs  on  her  face,  a  bull  and  a  heifer  are 
brindled  fawn,  and  two  heifers  are  very 
dark  fawn  with  light  fawn  markings 
around  muzzle,  ears  and  inner  thighs. 
Six  of  the  second  generation  heifers  are 
distinctly  polled  like  the  Angus  while  two 
have  a  square  poll  like  a  heifer  that  has 
been  dehorned.  The  second  generation 
yearling  bull  that  has  been  selected  as 
stock  bull,  has  many  Jersey  characteris- 
tics as  regards  form  of  head  and  body. 
He  is  perhaps  more  of  the  dairy  than  the 
beef  type,  is  reddish  fawn  and  slightly 
brindled  and  has  a  typical  Jersey  muzzle. 
He  seems  to  be  more  red  than  any  of  the 
cross-breds  obtained  thus  far.  His  poll  is 
slightly  rounded  and  while  he  is  not  horn- 
less the  scurs  are  very  short  and  loose. 

While  the  first  generation  shows  much 
uniformity,  the  second  generation  individ- 


A  second  generation  heifer.  Orange  fawn 
in  color,  showing  dairy  form,  and  is  proving 
a  good  producer.  The  fawn  colors  are  pre- 
ferred  by  the  breeder. 


uals  show  marked  variations  in  'conforma- 
tion and  color  indicating  a  segregation 
and  recombination  of  the  characters  of 
the  original  parents.  This  fact  always 
needs  consideration  by  one  who  is  trying 
to  develop  a  new  breed.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  apparent  types  which 
have  appeared  in  the  second  generation  of 
this  Jersey-Angus  cross: 

Black  polled  "Angus"  type; 

Black  horned; 

Black  with  indication  of  fawn,  "Jer- 
sey" type ; 

Black  and  white  horned; 

Orange  fawn  with  light  muzzle  and 
polled ; 

Brindled  fawn  with  dark  muzzle; 

Black  with  grey  hairs  in  face. 

Only  those  animals  that  are  of  the 
type  that  Mr.  Samuelson  likes  are  kept 
for  breeding  purposes.  He  prefers  a  dun 
or  red  fawn  to  a  black  color  and  does  not 
like  those  that  are  too  "beefy."  He  is 
working  on  this  as  a  commerical  proposi- 
tion, but  is  keeping  an  accurate  record  of 
every  animal,  its  performance  and  final 
disposition.  Those  cross-breds  that  are 
not  used  in  the  breeding  herd  are  sold  in 
the  open  market  as  Jersey-Angus  crosses, 
and  bring  prices  as  good  as  most  beef 
cattle.  A  pair  of  yearling  heifers  brought 
$62  each,  while  the  average  price  of  a 
dozen  or  more  hand-reared,  two-year-old 
fat  steers  is  about  $92.50.  There  was 
little  or  no  discrimination  against  them 
on  account  of  the  Jersey  blood  they  car- 
ried. 

It  is  the  owner's  intention  to  continue 
this  work  and  perhaps  establish  a  new 
breed.  Of  course  this  will  necessarily 
require  a  long  time  and  the  discarding 
of  many  animals  that  do  not  come  up  to 
the  standard. 


The   pet   of  the   ranch.     One   of   the   choice 
products   of   the   cross. 


"The  Country  Home,"  by  E.  I.  Farring- 
ton,  well  known  to  readers  of  The 
Farmer's  Magazine,  and  formerly  editor 
of  Suburban  Life,  has  just  issued  a  book 
which  deals  with  the  country  home  month 
by  month  and  is  full  of  suggestions  and 
advice  as  to  the  management  of  the  gar- 
dens and  livestock.  All  the  activities  of 
the  country  home  and  farm  are  completely 
covered.  It  sells  for  $2  or  $2.20  delivered 
in  Canada. 


Zebu  Cattle  in  Brazil:  by  eluid  kester 


ZEBU  cattle  are  attracting  attention 
from  breeders  in  warmer  parts  of 
the  world,  and  are  assuming  par- 
ticular importance  among  ranchers  in  the 
Southern  States  because  of  their  relative 
immunity  from  the  disastrous  Texas  fever. 
Many  people  believe  that  a  cross  of  great 
value  can  be  made  on  the  Zebu  cattle. 
Brazil  has  been  making  this  experiment 
for   years   and   these   photographs    show 


some  of  the  results.  The  first  importa- 
tion of  Zebus  was  made  to  Brazil  about 
1875.  The  breed  gained  in  popularity  so 
that  as  high  as  $14,000  was  paid  for  a 
Zebu  bull  about  twenty  years  ago.  The 
place,' where  the  greatest  numbers  of  the 
breed  are  found  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Triangula  Mineira  at  the  extreme  western 
part  of  the  state. 

There    are    about    30,000,000    horned 


cattle  in  Brazil  and  a  large  percentage 
have  a  trace  at  least  of  Zebu  blood.  The 
bulls  are  very  fecund,  and  the  cows,  hy- 
brid or  pure-bred,  are  much  more  prolific 
than  the  native  Brazilian  cattle.  The  ani- 
mals remain  nearer  together  in  the  herd 
than  do  most  cattle — an  advantage  when 
it  is  desired  to  corral  them  from  the 
range. 

The  cows  are  milked  only  once  a  day — 


SUPERB  TYPE  OP  AN  INDIAN  BREED. 

A   herd   bull   on   the  estate   of  Sr.  Jose   Caetano  Borges,   Minas 

Geraes,   Brazil,   importer!   from    India;   almost   a   perfect   specimen 

of  this  variety.     The  herd  which  he  heads  is  the  finest  in  Brazil, 

where  zebu  cattle  have  become  immensely   popular   of  late   years. 


THE   BEST  ZEBU  COW  IN  BRAZIL. 

I'olonha."    a    pure-blood    Gujarat,    is   the    property    of    Sr.    Jose 

Caetano  Borges  of  Dberaba,  Minas,  and  is  considered"  by  bim  to  be 

the   best  cow  of  this   breed   yet  imported  from   India.  'Her  owner 

has  become  a  millionaire,  as  a  result  of  the  reputation  of  his  herd. 


ZEBU-HEREFORD 
CROSS  IN  TEXAS. 
This  half-breed  heifer 
shown  below,  weighing 
1.000  pounds  at  12 
months,  was  bred  on 
the  ranch  of  A.  P. 
Borden,  Pierce,  Texas, 
and  allowed  to  graze 
all  summer  on  a  range 
infested  by  the  ticks, 
which  carry  Texas 
fever.  She  was  never 
dipped  or  protected 
against  ticks  in  any 
way,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  showed  no 
trace   of  infestation, 


A    STRANGE    ZEBU 
BYBBID. 

This  bull,  shown  be- 
low, a  cross  between 
zebu  bull  and  Batanese 
(native)  cow.  The  front 
half  of  the  animal  is 
wholly  zebu  in  charac- 
ter, the  dewlap  and 
hump,  which  are  the 
particular  property  of 
the  Indian  breeds,  being 
represented  in  perfec- 
tion. The  hinder  half 
of  the  animal  is  wholly 
characteristic  of  the 
native  stock  of  Its 
mother. 


MILKING  IN  BRAZIL. 
On  the  big  ranches  of  Brazil  the  cows  are 
only  milked  once  daily — in  the  morning.  They 
yield  milk  in  most  cases  only  while  they  have 
a  calf  at  their  sides.  At  milking  time  the  calf 
is  first  turned  into  the  corral  with  its  mother 
and  allowed  to  nurse;  after  it  has  sufficient 
nourishment,  it  is  tied  to  the  row's  right  fore- 
leg, the  cow-s  hind  legs  are  tied  together,  and 
the  milker  then  'pails"  her.  In  "the  photo- 
graph the  calf  is  seen  tied  to  his  mother,  with 
his  head  hidden  by  her  dewlap.  The  milking 
quality  of  zebus  are  somewhat  disputed  but 
under  favorable  conditions  it  appears  that  they 
yield  one  or  two  gallons  a  day.  and  that  the 
milk   is   of   excellent  quality. 
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early   in   the   morning.      A   good   milker 
yields  from  one  to  three  gallons. 

One  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  Brazil 
should  be  divided  into  three  zones — the 
Ifirst  near  the  large  centres  of  consump- 
tion, for  such  breeds  as  Holsteins,  Brown 
Swiss,etc.  In  the  second  zone  cattle  espe- 
cially apt  for  the  production  of  butter  and 


cheese,  easily  transported  to  market, 
should  be  bred.  In  the  third  zone  in  the 
interior  the  Zebu  would  be  the  proper 
breed.  This  third  zone  corresponds  to  the 
ranges  of  the  western  United  States. 

It  would  seem  from  several  interesting 
articles  appearing  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Journal  of  Heredity  at  Washington, 
that  there  is  much  demoralization  among 


breeders  in  Brazil,  and  now  that  the  coun- 
try is  wakening  up  to  her  possibilities,  it 
might  be  well  for  Canadian  breeders  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  cultivating 
this  market  for  pure-breds.  Assuredly 
Canada  is  going  to  hold  a  big  place  in  this 
world  trade  after  the  war,  if  our  repre- 
sentatives are  alive. 


The  Nuisance  of  a  Big  House:  w.d. Albright 

The  Necessity  of  Planning  Out  a  House  Before  Starting  on.  the  Work — Econo- 
mizing Space  Means  Saving  Money. 


THEY  were  building  the  new  house. 
It  was  not  to  be  a  large  one — just  a 
fifteen-hundred-dollar  structure,  or 
thereabouts.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars 
would  buy  and  lay  a  great  many  brick,  if 
they  did  the  hauling  themselves,  and  allow 
a  liberal  margin  for  flooring,  roofing,  par- 
titions and  finishing.  Once  the  walls  were 
up  the  main  expense  would  be  over.  That 
was  where  they  made  one  great  mistake. 
They  hadn't  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
in  hand — only  about  five  hundred,  with 
"several  hundred  more  coming  in." 

They  had  no  minutely  thought-out  plan, 
no  specifications  and  no  builders'  esti- 
mates. They  would  probably  let  the  brick- 
laying by  contract,  hire-carpenters  by  the 
day,  and  the  rest  was  all  in  the  future. 
Getting  the  walls  up  was  the  immediate 
problem.  There  was  a  whole  summer 
ahead  to  finish  the  job. 

Though  lacking  an  accurate  plan,  they 
had,  of  course,  a  few  "rough  pencil 
sketches."  The  first  one  called  for  a 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining-room  and  parlor 
downstairs  with  five  bedrooms  upstairs. 
A  friend  strongly  advised  the  inclusion  of 
a  bath-room  and  two  or  three  clothes 
closets.  The  suggestion  was  adopted. 
From  a  builders'  magazine  which  fell  into 
their  hands  they  became  enamored  of  the 
idea  of  a  sewing-room  and  a  glass-en- 
closed sun-room  to  serve  partly  as  a  con- 
servatory. These  were 
included.  A  front  hall 
and  ornamental  staircase 
were  the  next  addition, 
suggested  by  an  attrac- 
tive magazine  illustra- 
tion, especial  warning  be- 
ing offered  against  mak- 
ing it  too  small  and 
cramped.  A  few  extra 
feet  of  wall  and  flooring 
would  be  a  small  price, 
they  were  advised,  to  pay 
for  the  atmosphere  of 
spaciousness  such  a  fea- 
ture might  be  made  to 
contribute.  A  downstairs 
bedroom  in  case  of  sick- 
ness appealed  more  and 
more  strongly  as  one 
thought  it  over.  It  would 
"not  add  much  to  the  ex- 
pense of  building  when 
you  were  at  it."  Yes, 
they  must  have  another 
bedroom.  There  might  be 
times  when  two  beds 
would     be     needed     for 


A    snugly    ensconced    farm    house    in    Western 
Ontario,  with  well  lighted,  cheery  rooms. 


For  many  issues  The  Farmer's  Magazine  has 
been  giving  an  article  on  the  building  of  better 
farm  homes.  The  majority  have  been  written 
by  Oenevieve,  who  is  preparing  a  bulletin  on 
the  subject  for  an  agricultural  department  of 
one  of  our  progressive  provinces.  This  article, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Albright,  on  the  folly  of  the 
big  house,  'is  most  timely.  Many  farms  have 
built  big  houses  in  days  of  bygone  conditions 
and  now  the  burden  of  heating  and  upkeep 
makes  them  almost  white  elephants  on  the 
section.  Genevieve  has  persistently  advocated 
the  snug,  compact  farm  house,  of  neat  design, 
preferably  of  the  square  or  else  the  bungalow 
type.  Farmers  ivho  keep  the  magazines  on 
file  will  have  valuable  data  on  hand  for  build- 
ing times.  Of  particular  value  is  the  summary 
at  the  close  of  this  article  on  the  needs  of  the 
modem  farm  house.  Discussion  and  criticism 
is  invited.  Address  all  letters  to  the  editor. — 
Editor. 


visitors  or  hired  help  and,  of  course,  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  in  such 
emergency  to  expect  anyone  to  occupy  a 


A  house  that,  looks  big  but  is  in  reality  about  the  right 
farm  family.  This  house  is  built  on  a  135-acre  farm  that 
a  gross  revenue  of  $13,000  a  year. 


couch  or  shake-down  for  a  night  or  two 
as  is  customary  in  city  homes. 

There  must  be  dormitories  enough  for 
all  occasions.  The  fact  that  the  down- 
stairs bedroom  they  were  adding,  together 
with  the  reception  hall  would  add  about 
thirty  per  cent,  to  the  ground-floor  area, 
thus  increasing  the  outlay  for  foundation, 
walls,  two  floors,  two  ceilings  and  the  roof, 
besides  calling  for  extra  strength  of  con- 
struction in  certain  particulars,  escaped 
their  attention.  You  see,  they  were  not 
working  by  estimates — just  adding  here 
and  there  in  serene  confidence  that  none 
of  the  extras  would  add  much  to  the  total 
cost.  They  forgot  the  old  Scotch  proverb, 
"Mony  a  mickle  mak's  a  muckle." 

NOT  WORKING  BY  ESTIMATES. 

A  dumb  waiter  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience. The  kind  was  not  decided.  They 
would  see  about  that  when  they  got  ready 
to  put  it  in.  It  could  go  under  the  back 
stairway,  which  was  necessary  to  save 
the  ornamental  front  one  from  being 
scuffed  up  by  everyday  use.  Built-in  cup- 
boards, a  plumbing  system,  a  large  cellar 
with  several  partitions,  a  front  verandah 
with  cement-block  foundation  and  piers,  a 
back  porch,  a  floored  attic  "to  store  things 
in"  with  a  closed  stair  leading  to  it,  some 
polished  hardwood  floors  to  save  house- 
work and  a  tile  fireplace  in  the  dining- 
room  were  some  of  the 
other  numerous  after- 
thoughts, which,  had  they 
counted  the  cost  carefully 
in  advance,  would  have 
made  the  margin  from 
that  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars look  like  thirty  cents. 
But  they  didn't  count  the 
cost.  They  just  went 
hopefully  ahead. 

By  the  time  the  brick, 
sand,  gravel  and  lime 
were  on  the  ground  there 
was  a  three-hundred-dol- 
lar hole  checked  into  that 
five  hundred  they  had  in 
the  bank  to  start  with. 
Excavation  was  com- 
pleted after  corn  planting 
in  May;  the  cement  work 
by  June.  It  was  August 
before  the  bricklayers  got 
at  their  end  of  the  job. 
The  carpenters  com- 
menced i  n  September. 
Then  real  troubles  be- 
gan.   All  manner  of  con- 


size  for  a 
turns    out 
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st ruction  obstacles  were  encountered  as 
the  result  of  loose  planning.  The  plumber 
had  to  be  consulted  several  times  and 
made  a  trip  out  into  the  country  to 
inspect  the  situation  at  a  cost  of  sixty 
cents  an  hour,  plus  livery,  as  appeared 
later  on  when  his  bill  was  presented.  The 
complicated  style  of  dumb  waiter  chosen 
would  not  go  into  the  space  under  the 
back  staircase  and  had  to  be  placed  in 
another  corner  of  the  kitchen  where  the 
sink  wras  to  have  been  installed.  Repeated 
and  nerve-racking  interviews  with  the 
carpenter  ensued  as  to  location  and  swing 
of  doors,  precise  position  of  studding, 
placing  of  cupboards,  closets,  fixtures  and 
one  or  two  hundred  little  details  never 
thought  of  at  the  outset.  Meanwhile  the 
artizan's  time  went  on  at  thirty-five  cents 
an  hour.  Every  little  while  he  had  to  lay 
off  awaiting  material  from  the  lumber 
yard  or  planing  mill  and  it  was  very  often 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  return  from  other  jobs  he  had 
on  hand.  The  prospect  of  waiting  in- 
definitely for  pay  did  not  whet  his  zeal, 
nor  that  of  the  mill  people  either. 

IS  TALK  WORTH   60   CENTS   AN   HOUR? 

The  plumber  was  most  complaisant  of 
all.  He  had  plenty  of  means  to  live  on  and 
was  sure  of  his  pay  eventually  with  inter- 
est on  overdue  accounts.  He  could  afford 
to  wait  when  he  got  a  dollar  every  time  he 
turned  around.  His  conversation  on  politi- 
cal economy  and  other  vital  topics  was 
most  absorbing — at  sixty  cents  an  hour. 

They  moved  into  the  house  in  February. 
Verandah  and  cornice  were  unfinished  and 
no  exterior  painting  was  done.  The  sun- 
room  was  enclosed  for  the  time  being  with 
cotton  instead  of  glass.  A  ladder  led  down 
to  the  cellar  and  in  several  other  respects 
lack  of  completion  was  conspicuously 
manifest. 

Then  the  bills  poured  in:  Six  hundred 
dollars  from  the  lumber  yard;  four  hun- 
dred from  the  planing  mill ;  a  hundred  and 
seventy  from  the  plumber,  a  hundred  from 
the  furnace  dealer;  four  hundred  owing 
the  carpenter ;  a  note  for  three  hundred  at 
the  bank  and  sundry  other  bills  brought 
the  cash  outlay  on  that  palatial  residence 
up  to  forty-one  hundred  dollars,  not  count- 
ing eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
teaming,  excavation  and  other  work  they 
did  themselves  to  the  frequent  neglect  of 
crops  and  livestock. 

In  size  its  irregular  dimensions  were 
equivalent  to  about  35  x  45;  in  plan  it  was 
unsystematic;  in  character  nothing  in 
particular;  in  appearance  big,  orthodox 
and  rather  ordinary.  With  all  the  many 
features  incorporated,  it  still  turned  out 
to  be  incomplete.  A  visitor  wondered  why 
they  had  not  included  a  farm  office  while 
they  were  about  it.  Another  noted  the  ab- 
sence of  a  china  cupboard.  A  third  de- 
plored the  lack  of  a  back  balcony.  Another 
thought  there  should  have  been  a  loung- 
ing-room  for  the  hired  man.  All  the  fine 
ideas  they  had  prided  themselves  on 
seemed  to  count  as  nothing  to  the  critics 
inthe  absence  of  these  modern  necessities 
that  had  been  overlooked. 

THREE  YEARS  TO  FINISH. 

It  was  three  years  before  the  house  was 
finished  and  three  more  before  the  mort- 
gage it  entailed  was  paid  off  the  farm. 


The  charm  of  newness  had  long  since 
worn  off.  Its  many  crudities  and  imper- 
fections had  become  more  conspicuous 
with  passing  years  and  with  the  discern- 
ment experience  brings.  It  was  a  dull  task 
skimping  and  saving  to  pay  off  the  mort- 


A  neat  brick  fireplace  in  the  living  room 
adds  much  to  the  cheer  and  comfort.  The 
rocker  is  one  that  is  found 'in  many  homes 
and   is  always  in   use. 


gage.  The  boys  left  one  by  one.  The  two 
eldest  girls  married.  The  parents  and 
youngest  children  remained.  The  mother, 
who  had  indulged  such  high  hopes  of  the 
comfort  of  the  new  home,  found  herself 
burdened  with  housework,  too  worn  with 
scrubbing  and  dusting  and  sweeping  to 
enjoy  its  comforts. 

It  required  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  coal 
a  year  to  heat  the  part  they  used.  Several 
of  the  floors  were  still  innocent  of  carpets, 
rugs  or  other  coverings.  The  polish  had 
worn  off.  The  garish  fireplace  stood 
months  at  a  time  unlit  by  a  cheering  fire. 
It  was  all  the  aging  mother  could  do  to 
fire  the  cookstove  and  furnace.  The  sun- 
room  was  seldom  used  now.  The  bath  and 
water  system  were  the  one  improvement 
they  did  thoroughly  and  regularly  appre- 
ciate. The  outside  woodwork  needed  re- 
painting but  there  was  such  much  area  to 
cover  that  the  expense  loomed  forbidding 
to  the  declining  revenues  of  the  now  un- 
dermanned farm. 

Do  you  know  this  story?  It  is  the 
tale  of  a  house  plan  tliat  ran  away 
with  the  planners.  You  may  see  it 
exemplified  in  almost  any  commuyiity 
in  the  old-settled  parts  of  rural  Can- 
ada. The  evidences  stand  before  you, 
monuments  of  folly  in  brick  and 
mortar  and  wood. 

CUT  TO  A  FINE  POINT. 

Once  in  a  long  while  you  may  observe 
in  contrast  a  house  planned  minutely  and 
judiciously  in  advance  according  to  the 
means  of  the  builder  and  after  a  definite 
artistic  conception  to  which  he  worked. 
First  of  all  he  knew  what  he  had  to  spend 
and  then  held  himself  rigidly  within  that 
compass.  Prizing  taste,  comfort,  con- 
venience and  economy  of  labor  before  size 
and  display,  he  cut  his  scale  to  a  fine  point, 
remembering  that  the  shell  represents  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  well- 
finished  home.  He  was  forewarned 
against  the  seductive  error  that  an  extra 
room  means  only  a  few  feet  more  wall  and 
a  little  extra  area  of  floor  and  roof.  He 
knew  by  consultation  and  estimates  of 
practical  builders  that  every  time  you  add 
to  the  size  of  the  ground  floor  you  add  not 


only  to  brick  walls,  floors,  ceilings  and 
roof,  but  frequently  also  to  the  length  and 
dimensions  of  rafters,  to  the  height  of  the 
roof-ridge  and  thus  to  the  height  of  every 
chimney,  to  the  area  of  the  gable  ends,  to 
the  length  of  partitions,  amount  of  lathing 
and  plastering  and  woodwork  finish,  to 
the  cost  of  installing  and  especially  of  fir- 
ing the  furnace,  to  the  area  of  floor  cover- 
ings, and  ultimately  to  the  demands  for 
furniture  to  occupy  the  extra  space  pro- 
vided; still  more  important,  to  the  labor 
of  housekeeping.  He  knew,  too,  that  when 
the  time  should  come  a  few  years  thence 
for  renewal  of  paint,  wallpaper  and  wood- 
work finish,  every  square  foot  would 
represent  a  second  extra  expenditure.  In- 
terest, maintenance  and  depreciation 
augment  the  folly  of  the  big  farm  house. 

Appreciationg  these  points  and  cal- 
culating his  costs  according  to  the  con- 
tractor's scale  of  cubic  content,  the  builder 
of  our  model  house  prunes  all  dimensions 
to  a  fine  point,  and  then  after  obtaining 
careful  estimates,  probably  goes  at  it  and 
cuts  down  still  further.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising how  much  may  be  eliminated  with- 
out spoiling  one's  home.  Compactness  is  a 
study.  Compactness  not  only  economizes 
construction  and  heating  but  saves  count- 
less steps.  Country  mansions  with  the 
family  pructically  living  in  only  three  or 
four  rooms  are  a  failure  from  every  stand- 
point. Small  rooms  and  a  few  of  them, 
judiciously  arranged  and  proportioned, 
tastefully  decorated  and  equipped  with  as 
many  little  conveniences  as  possible,  are 
the  better  ideal.  The  idea  that  a  farm 
house  should  have  half  a  dozen  rooms 
wide  enough  to  turn  a  wagon  in  is  non- 
sense. It  would  do  some  of  us  good  to  live 
a  few  months  in  an  apartment  flat.  Many 
so-called  necessities  would  be  seen  to  be 
visionary.  Pioneer  conditions  teach  a  les- 
son in  this  regard.  One  of  the  most  amus- 
ing yet  illuminating  remarks  I  have  heard 
since  coming  to  Grande  Prairie  was  from 
thee  wife  of  a  settler  who  had  just  moved 
back  to  their  permanent  residence  on 
"scrip"  land  from  a  six  months  "proving- 
up"  stay  on  their  homestead.  The  home- 
stead shack  was  a  one-storey  12  x  20;  the 
other  house  boasted  the  ample  proportions 
of  16  x  32,  and  was  dignified  by  an  up- 
stairs. Did  she  rejoice  over  the  spacious 
quarters?  Hardly.  "I  get  tired  traveling 
around  getting  breakfast  in  this  big 
house,"  she  exclaimed  one  morning.  "In 
the  shack  over  there  I  had  everything 
under  my  hand.  No  big  house  for  me." 
What  a  lesson  for  advocates  of  the  two- 
storey  mansions  so  pathetically  common 
in  the  East! 

But  we  have  digressed.  Having  ma- 
tured his  plan,  drawn  it.  recast  and  drawn 
again,  our  self-appointed  architect  goes 
over  the  result  with  practical  builders, 
working  out  specifications  and  bills  of 
material  by  their  aid.  remodeling  his  plan 
to  overcome  any  construction  difficulties 
pointed  out  and  devising  every  detail 
minutely  before  a  sod  is  turned.  Thus  are 
plans  perfected;  thus  is  building  ex- 
pedited and  cost  of  construction  reduced. 

EMPLOY  AN   ARCHITECT. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  employ  an  archi- 
tect to  draf£  the  plan  and  prepare  speci- 
Continucd  on  Page  60. 


Dairy  Versus  Beef — The  Dollars  of  It 

Will  it  Pay  a  Young  Farmer  to  go  into  Beef  Raising  or  Start  into  Dairy  Cattle? 

By  Prof.  H.  H.  Dean 


. 

A  typical  Scotch  shorthorn  in  show  shape. 
From  the  standpoint  of  beauty,  these  lines 
are   unequalled   in   any    bovine   creature. 
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URING  the  winter  of  1914-15,  the 
writer  had  a  number  of  letters 
from  various  parts  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  asking  for  information  on  the 
relative  profits  to  be  made  from  dairy 
farming  as  compared  with  beef  raising. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  persons  said  they 
were  to  take  part  in  a  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject and  wanted  all  the  "pointers"  possi- 
ble. We  had  to  say  that  we  were  unable 
to  furnish  them  with  satisfactory  data  on 
the  question.  Since  then  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  some  exact  figures  on  the 
relative  advantages  of  dairying  and  beef- 
ing from  a  monetary  viewpoint,  but  have 
been  unable  to  secure  reliable  data.  We 
could  find  "estimates,"  but  we  were  look- 
ing for  facts  from  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  men  who  are  operating  these  two 
classes  of  fai-ms.  One  difficulty  is  that  no 
one  farm  is  strictly  and  wholly  a  dairy 
farm.  Neither  are  we  likely  to  find  a 
farm  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  rear- 
ing and  fattening  of  cattle.  There  are 
always  some  "sidelines,"  such  as  fruit, 
poultry,  hogs,  etc.,  which  are  difficult  to 
"size-up"  in  the  calculations. 

With  the  object  of  drawing  some  in- 
formation from  readers  of  the  "Farmer's 
Magazine,"  this  article  has  been  prepared 
and  the  writer  hopes  that  the  Editor  will 
allow  some  space  for  practical  experi- 
ences of  men  operating  these  two  classes 
of  farms,  wholly  or  in  part.  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  interesting  reading  for  many,  but 
particularly  for  the  man  who  is  undecided 
whether  to  go  into  cows  or  fat  cattle ;  and 
especially  so  for  the  newcomer  in  Canada 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  Canadian  methods 
and  who  desires  to  start  right  in  a  new 
country,  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  many 
new  settlers  because  of  lack  of  experience. 
For  the  sake  of  uniformity  we  suggest 
that  the  question  be  discussed  from  the 
following  viewpoints: 

1.  Capital  Required. 

2.  Labor  Necessary. 

3.  Profit  Made. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  we 
offer  the  following  comments  on  these 
three  phases  of  the  problem : 

We  shall  assume  that  100  acres  of  land 
of  equal  value  are  used  in  each  case  and 
that  equally  good  buildings  and  fences  are 


This  is  the  question  'many  young  men 
are  debating  with  themselves.  Prof.  Dean, 
who  is  known  the  country  over  as  an  en- 
thusiastic dairyman,  would  likely  be 
looked  upon  as  a  biased  witness  in  any 
court  of  such  inquiry.  Nevertheless  he  is 
to  be  credited  with  most  sincere  and  honest 
views  as  here  expressed.  In  our  opinion 
the  whole  thing  has  to  be  settled  by  a 
reference  to  three  things  in  the  farmer's 
position.  They  are :  His  own  likes,  his 
farm  adaptability,  and  the  situation  as  to 
markets.  We  must  admit  that  the  up-to- 
date  dairyman  makes  good  money,  enjoys 
life  fairly  well  because  of  the  all-round- 
the-year  cash  income,  and  the  type  of 
home  life  it  makes  for.  Very  few  good 
dairymen  are  bad  citizens.  The  cattleman 
who  is  out  for  beef  owes  a  big  duty  to  his 
race  and  probably  takes  a  wholesome 
pleasure  in  handling  good  animals,  and  he 
is  making  money,  too,  especially  on  the 
larger  farms. — Editor. 


needed  on  both  farms.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  teams,  implements  and  seed  will 
be  similar.  In  a  good  farming  section  of 
Ontario  the  "fixed"  capital  in  land,  build- 
ings and  fences  will  be  from  $8,000  to 
$10,000  and  the  "circulating"  capital  in 
horses,  feed,  seed  and  implements  will  be 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  Let  us  say  $10,000 
in  all,  for  the  sake  of  easy  figuring.  If 
borrowed  at  the  present  time,  interest  at 
not  less  than  6  per  cent,  per  annum  would 
have  to  be  paid,  therefore  against  both 
farms  there  is  an  interest  account  of  not 
less  than  $600  yearly. 

The  first  marked  divergence  in  Capital 
Required  will  be  in  the  purchase  of  the 
animals  which  are  to  be  the  profit-makers. 
Both  men  may  purchase  young  animals 
(stockers  and  heifers)  and  undertake  to 
rear  these  for  future  use  in  which  case 
there  would  not  be  much  difference  in  the 
capital  invested  on  the  two  farms,  what 
there  is,  being  in  favor  of  the  beef  farmer 
— he  could  probably  buy  yearling  steers  for 
less  money  than  he  could  purchase  year- 
ling heifers  of  good  milking  qualities.  The 
length  of  time  required  before  each  class 
would  begin  to  make  profit  would  not  be 
so  very  different — say  at  2%  to  3  years 
of  age.  In  the  case  of  the  steers,  the 
profit,  if  any,  would  all  come  at  once  when 


A  show  Holstein  in  Manitoba,  where  dairying 
is  coming  to  the  front. 


A  carload  of  steers  like  this  make  money 
for  the  farmer.  Although  they  may  not  return 
as  much  money  as  the  milkers,  yet  the  returns 
are  often   more  agreeably  made  to  many  men. 


the  steers  were  sold,  whereas  the  profit 
on  the  heifers  would  come  in  more  slowly, 
but  should  continue  for  several  years. 
Herein  lies  the  chief  difference  in  manner 
of  returns  on  the  two  farms. 

However,  each  man  might  decide  to 
buy  more  mature  animals,  in  which  case 
the  beef  farmer  might  expect  a  "turn- 
over" in  his  capital  in  about  six  months 
and  the  dairy  farmer  in  eight  to  ten 
months.  In  the  latter  case,  the  profit 
would  consist  partly  in  returns  for  milk 
sold  and  partly  in  the  sale  of  the  animal 
when  her  milking  period  had  advanced 
and  she  was  no  longer  a  paying  proposi- 
tion in  the  herd.  The  dairyman  has  thus 
two  sources  of  profit  whereas  the  beef 
man  has  but  one.  The  risks  are  about  the 
same  in  both  cases — possibly  slightly 
greater  for  the  dairyman,  owing  '—  the 
greater  number  of  things  which  may  go 
wrong  with  a  cow  as  compared  with  a 
steer. 

If  each  bought  25  yearlings  or  25  more 
mature  animals  the  capital  accounts 
would  possibly  stand  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

BEEP  FARM. 

25  yearling  steers  at  $40  each=$l,000 
or  25,  2-year  steers  at  $70  each=$l,750 

DAIRY  FARM. 

25  yearling  heifers at  $50=$1,250 

or  25  cows at  $100=$2,500 

The  interest  charges  on  the  young  beef 
cattle  purchased,  at  6  per  cent,  for  12 
months  would  be  $60,  and  for  the  mature 
animals  for  6  months  would  be  $52.50, 
without  any  discount.  If  the  owner  gave 
notes  and  these  notes  were  discounted  at 
the  bank,  the  cost  would  be  more.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  total  interest  charge  of 
$660  for  a  year  and  a  further  interest 
charge  of  $330  before  the  steers  are  sold 
at  2%  years  of  age.  The  man  who  buys 
the  two-year-old  steers  has  a  total  interest 
charge  of  $652.50  for  one  year.  In  both 
cases  there  is  no  return  from  the  animals 
until  they  are  sold.  Overhead  expenses 
must  be  carried  during  all  this  time. 

The  dairyman  who  purchased  the  year- 
ling heifers  will  have  interest  charges  of 
$675 — made  up  of  $600  on  capital  in  land 
etc.,  and  $75  on  capital  invested  in  the 
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heifers  for  one  year,  or  a  total  of 
$1,012.50  for  1%  years,  at  which  time 
the  heifers  should  commence  to  milk. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  who  bought 
mature  cows,  the  interest  charges  for  a 
year  would  be  $600  +  $150=$750  for  one 
year. 

For  convenience  we  shall  make  our  com- 
parisons on  the  basis  of  more  matured 
animals  in  both  cases. 

COMPARATIVE  LABOR  NEEDED. 

To  work  each  of  the  two  100  acre  farms, 
about  equal  amounts  of  labor  would  be 
needed,  the  chief  difference  in  the  labor 
question  would  be  in  milking  the  cows, 
which  would  be  an  added  cost  to  the  dairy- 
man over  that  of  the  beef  farmer  unless 
he  used  a  milking  machine,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  added  interest  and  over- 
head expenses  for  the  machine  and  its 
operation. 

Probably  there  would  be  little  differ- 
ence in  the  actual  cost  of  milking  whether 
by  hand  or  machine.  The  chief  difficulty 
with  the  hand  milkers  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  to  find  profitable  employment  for 
them  when  not  engaged  at  milking.  Let 
us  assume  that  three  persons  are  re- 
quired for  the  milking  and  that  they  take 
one  hour  each  night  and  morning  to  milk 
the  25  cows.  For  the  year  they  would  be 
engaged  for  2,190  hours,  say  at  15c  per 
hour,  would  equal  $328.50  as  the  extra 
cost  for  milking,  as  compared  with  the 
labor  cost  for  attending  25  steers. 

We  are  assuming  that  in  all  other  re- 
spects the  cost  for  labor  is  equal  on  the 


two  farms,  which  may,  or  may  not  be 
correct,  but  is  near  enough  for  practical 
purposes  of  comparison. 

We  have  interest  charges  of  $652.50 
for  one  year  in  the  case  of  the  man  who 
bought  the  two-year-old  steers.  The 
dairyman  who  bought  cows  has  an  inter- 
est charge  of  $750  +  an  extra  labor  cost 
of  $328.50,  total  $1,078.50. 

RELATIVE  PROFITS. 

At  this  point  we  enter  largely  the 
realm  of  speculation,  as  probably  no  two 
men  would  agree  as  to  the  estimated  rela- 
tive returns  from  these  two  farms,  nor 
would  the  actual  returns  from  the  farms 
be  likely  to  agree  any  more  closely  than 
the  estimates,  as  so  much  depends  on  skill 
in  management,  buying,  selling,  etc.,  and 
to  some  extent  on  what  for  want  of  a 
better  name  we  may  call  "Luck." 

We  may  as  well  anticipate  criticism 
similar  to  that  given  by  the  late  "Uncle 
John"  Hyatt  of  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Ont., 
of  an  address  on  the  estimated  profits  of 
dairying  on  a  100  acre  farm.  "Uncle 
John"  said  with  homely  wisdom, — "That's 
all  right  if  never  a  belt  slips,  never  a  nut 
comes  off,  and  never  a  screw  gets  loose." 

We  may  place  the  estimated  profits  as 
follows : 

The  25  steers  bought  at  7c  per  lb., 
weighing    1,000    lbs.    each    cost,    $70.00. 

The  25  steers  gained  \xk  lbs.  per  day 
each  for  6  months  or  180  days,  making  a 
total  gain  of  270  lbs.,  and  a  total  weight 
per  steer  of  1,270  lbs.,  which  sells  for  8c 
per  lb.,  making  a  return  over  first  cost  of 


$31.60  per  steer,  and  a  total  return  over 
first  cost,  of  $790.  We  have  assumed  an 
interest  charge  of  $625,  therefore  the 
excess  value  on  the  25  steers  is  $165. 

If  the  25  cows  gave  an  average  of  6,000 
lbs.  milk  each  in  1  year=150,000  lbs. 

If  the  25  cows  gave  an  average  of  8,000 
lbs.  of  milk,  each,  in  1  year=200,000  lbs. 

If  the  25  cows  gave  an  average  of 
10,000  lbs.  of  milk,  each,  in  1  year= 
250,000  lbs. 

150,000  lbs.  milk  @  $1  per  100  lbs.  =  $1,500 
200,000  lbs.  milk  @  $1  per  100  lbs.  =  52  000 
250,000  lbs.  milk  @  $1  per  100  lbs.  =  $2,500 
150,000  lbs.  milk  @  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  =  $2,250 
200,000  lbs.  milk  @  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  =  $3,000 
250,000  lbs.  milk  @  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  =  $3,750 

Referring  to  our  interest  and  extra 
labor  charge  we  have  $1,078.50  to  meet, 
hence  the  25  cows  producing  6,000  lbs. 
milk  each  selling  at  $1.00  per  100  lbs. 
leave  an  excess  over  interest  and  labor 
charges  of  $321.50  which  is  $156.50  more 
than  the  steers  made.  However,  as  we 
are  able  to  increase  either  yield  of  milk 
to  8,000  lbs.  per  cow,  or  above;  or  get  an 
increased  price  of  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  we 
find  the  cows  much  more  profitable.  For 
instance,  if  the  cows  average  10,000  lbs. 
milk  each,  and  the  milk  sells  for  the  low 
price  of  one  dollar  per  100  lbs.,  the  excess 
returns  are  $1,421.50,  and  if  we  can  sell 
the  milk  for  $1 .50  per  100  lbs.,  the  excess, 
over  interest  and  extra  labor  charges,  is 
$2,571.50.  In  addition  to  these  net  cash 
returns,  the  dairy  farmer  still  h-as  the 
cows,  if  none  have  died,  whereas  the  beef 
man  has  to  go  out  and  buy  new  stock, 
before  he  can  make  more  profits. 


The  Price  of  Wool 

Why  Was  the  Embargo  Put  on  and  Why  Was  it  Lifted? 


THE  recent  embargo  placed  on  the 
export  of  Canadian  wool,  had  the 
immediate  effect  of  reducing  raw 
wool  at  the  farms  fully  40  per  cent,  in 
price.  The  demand  for  wool  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe  will  likely  be  very 
sharp  owing  to  the  war.  This  embargo 
has  now  been  lifted  partially  allowing 
shipments  to  the  United  States  for  local 
manufacture,  and  the  prices  have  come 
back  over  half  the  drop  already. 

In  our  May  issue  reference  was  made 
to  the  wool  situation  in  Saskatchewan  and 
recent  advices  state  that  the  farmers 
there  are  marketing  their  wool  co- 
operatively to  a  greater  extent  than  last 
year. 

In  case  of  an  embargo  on  wool,  all 
farmers  feel  that  when  such  is  done  for 
patriotic  purposes  that  it  is  all  right,  but 
when  the  patriotism  only  applies  to  them, 
it  is  a  different  question.  This  embargo 
was  immediately  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  dealers  to  obtain  cheap  wool.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  couple  with  the  em- 
bargo a  protective  measure  guaranteeing 
to  the  farmer  the  market  price  of  the  wool 
at  the  time  of  the  placing  of  such  an  em- 
bargo or  else  let  the  Government  compel  a 
sale  of  all  wool  stocks  to  them.  The 
farmer  is  loyally  feeding  the  allies,  and 
he  must  not  be  ham-strung  when  busy  at 
this  work.    Moreover,  the  sheep  business 


has  been  encouraged  in  Canada  under  ex- 
ceptionally discouraging  circumstances 
and  anything  detrimental  at  this  time  to 
the  production  of  wool,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  unpatriotic  move. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  good  news,  for  all 
farmers  to  know  that  this  embargo  has 
been  lifted.  The  following  letter  has  been 
received  in  reply  to  a  question  relative  to 
this  phase  of  the  situation. 

In  acknowledgment  of  your  letter 
of  June  4th,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  wool  embargo  affected 
prices  in  this  country  or  the  sale  of 
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The  farm  flock  is  the  one  best  form  of  live- 
stock for  clear  profits.  A  small  flock  on  every 
farm  is  so  much  found  money,  provided  that 
we  get  a  fair  deal  on   the  wool  question. 


wool  materially,  since  it  was  in  effect 
for  such  a  short  time. 

I  understand  that  during  the  em- 
bargo very  little  wool  actually  was 
sold  by  the  producer  who  had  suf- 
ficient confidence  to  hold  during  the 
slump  of  prices.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  no  definite  injury  has  been  cre- 
ated to  the  sheep  industry  in  Canada. 

John  Bright, 

Livestock  Commissioner. 

Most  farmers  will  ask  why  the  embargo 
was  ever  put  on,  and  what  was  behind 
the  sudden  action  of  the  Governmt 

Prices  have  gone  up  during  the  last 
fortnight  so  that  quotations  for  un- 
washed wool  at  country  points  are  per- 
haps higher  now  than  they  have  been  for 
over  a  score  of  years  in  Canada.  The 
Farmer's  Magazine  forecast  in  the  May 
issue  that  it  would  open  at  25  to  30  cents 
is  abundantly  justified.  Here  is  the  trade 
bulletin  put  out  by  one  Toronto  house  in 
June: 

As  the  weather  has  become  warmer, 
clipping  of  sheep  has  become  general,  and 
larger  quantities  of  wool  are  c 
market.  The  market  has  had  time  to  ad- 
just itself  to  the  changed  conditions  and 
now  appears  to  be  on  an  established  basis, 
and  from  the  demand  for  present  needs 
it  appears  that  prices  will  be  maintained. 
Washed  combing  fleece  (coarsei.  90 
31c.  Washed  combing  fleece  (medium*. 
31    to   32c.     Washed    clothing   fleece    (flneK 
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33  to  35c.  Washed  rejections  (burry, 
chaffy,  etc.),  25  to  27c.  Unwashed  fleece 
combing  (coarse),  24  to  25c.  Unwashed 
fleece  combing  (medium),  2aV2  to  26c.  Un- 
washed fleece,   clothing   (fine),  27  to   28c. 

James  E.  Poole  in  writing  on  the  wool 
situation  in  the  United  States,  says  in  the 
Breeder's  Gazette : 

"All  effort  to  restrain  the  rising  ten- 
dency of  the  wool  market  has  failed  and 
the  new  clip  is  changing  hands  at  prices 
that  would  have  been  regarded  as  im- 
possible a  year  ago.  World-wide  scarcity 
is  evident  and  that  it  will  be  a  prolonged 
scarcity  is  equally  palpable.  Trade  his- 
tory shows  that  war  has  always  resulted 
in  costly  wool  and  that  values  have  held 
long  after  the  restoration  of  peace.  Even 
had  Europe  not  been  involved  in  present 
turmoil  wool  scarcity  would  have  asserted 
itself   although    present    unique    market 


conditions  would  not  likely  have  developed. 
"Trade  is  now  on  an  unprecedented 
basis  as  medium  and  fine  wools  are  out  of 
line  and  readjustment  is  inevitable.  Ow- 
ing to  demand  for  army  cloth  medium  and 
coarse  wools  have  been  in  abnormal  de- 
mand, but  the  time  is  at  hand  when  fine 
wools  can  be  substituted  profitably.  A 
year  ago  fine  medium  wool  cost  about  33 
per  cent,  more  than  quarter-blood,  but  at 
present  the  difference  is  only  8  per  cent. 
Robert  B.  Thompson,  of  the  National 
Wool  Warehouse,  has  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing table  demonstrating  this : 

May,  May, 

1014.  1915.  Inc.  % 

Fine  medium  staple.     57c  '      67c              17 

Mi-blood'  staple 57c  69c             21 

%-blood  staple   50c  66c              32 

%-blood  staple   43c  62c              44 

"The   prices   are   given   on    a    scoured 

basis  and  show  that  all  grade  are  now 


selling  between  60  and  70  cents — anything 
but  legitimate.  Logically  the  weaver  will 
turn  to  fine  wools.  Since  the  war  began 
manufacturers  have  been  taking  wools 
that  were  cheapest  in  clear  cost  and  pro- 
ducing a  rough  serviceable  fabric.  This 
has  resulted  in  extraordinary  demand  for 
three-eighths,  quarter-blood  and  low- 
quarter-blood  wools,  causing  such  an  ap- 
preciation as  to  put  them  on  a  practical 
parity  with  the  fine  grades.  However,  now 
that  they  are  all  approximately  on  the 
same  scoured  basis,  spinners  are  expected 
to  turn  to  the  finer  grades  as  there  is  an 
advantage  in  producing  thick  yarn  from 
fine  wool  in  the  lessened  cost  of  milling. 
If  fine  yarns  are  needed  wools  predomi- 
nating in  Merino  blood  only  can  be  used, 
but  for  thick  yarns  the  manufacturer  has 
his  choice  of  the  entire  range  of  wools. 


The  Why  of  Hog  Cholera:  by  j.  k.  Gerow,  v.s. 

Queries   Made    by   Farmers   and   Answered  for  the  Sake  of  Giving 

General  Information. 


QUESTION.— Is  there  much  hog 
cholera  in  Canada? 
A. — There  is  hog  cholera  in  Can- 
ada or  was  very  recently,  but  to  get 
definite  information  you  would  have  to 
apply  to  the  Veterinary  Director-General, 
Ottawa.  I  think  all  the  provinces  in  Can- 
ada have  been  visited  by  the  disease  at 
various  times.  Ontario  has  probably  suf- 
fered more  and  Manitoba  next. 

Q. — What  is  the  Government  doing  to 
fight  the  disease? 

A. — Until  recently  the  Government 
slaughtered  all  affected  and  in-contact 
hogs  and  disinfected  the  premises,  quar- 
antined large  areas  around  the  infected 
centres,  preventing  the  movement  out  of 
or  into  these  areas  of  all  hogs.  This  pro- 
cedure has  no  doubt  been  the  greatest 
benefit  in  preventing  epidemics  from  be- 
coming wide  spread.  It  has  proved  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  hog  industry  when 
the  work  is  carried  out  carefully  but  it 
has  not  been  possible  so 
far  to  stamp  out  the 
disease,  as  outbreaks  are 
occurring  at  various 
places  at  only  too  fre- 
quent intervals  and  even 
at  widely  separated  cen- 
tres. 

Recently  the  Dominion 
Government  have  inaugu- 
rated a  prophylactic  and 
curative  test,  using  a 
serum,  this  is  allowed  to 
be  done  only  by  officers  of 
the  Government.  Serums 
have  been  used  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  extensively 
in  the  United  States  with 
varying  success.  The  Do- 
minion Government  up 
till  the  present  issued  no 
bulletin  intimating  the 
result  of  these  tests. 

Q. — Many  farmers 
think  that  hog  cholera  is 
associated  with  corn  feed- 
ing. What  about  it? 


Readers  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine  have  al- 
ways at  their  disposal  the  services  of  one  of 
the  best  veterinary  surgeons  in  Canada  in  Dr. 
Gerow,  who  handles  these  questions  for  us.  He 
answers  ordinary  questions  in  our  Rural  Mail 
Columns  free  of  charge.  Special  cases  are 
answered  by  mail  for  a  nominal  fee  of  one  dol- 
lars.— Editor. 


A. — I  do  not  know  the  reason  this  idea 
amongst  farmers  has  come  to  be  believed 
in  so  extensively  unless  it  is  that  more 
hog  cholera  has  been  found  in  Western 
Ontario,  where  much  corn  is  grown  and 
fed  to  hogs,  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  That  there  were  more  losses  in 
these  districts  is  likely  but  more  hogs  are 
raised  and  fattened  in  these  districts. 
Corn  feeding  does  not  necessarily  increase 
the  susceptibility  of  hogs  to  cholera,  pro- 
vided other  influences  are  equal. 

Q. — Has  climate  anything  to  do  with 


A  splendid  litter,  with  a  splendid  Yorkshire  mother  on  a  prairie  farm  near 
Gladstone,  Manitoba.  The  hog  is  one  of  the  cleanest  of  animals  if  it  is  given 
a  proper  chance.  It  is  man-made  conditions  that  give  him  cholera.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  ask   the  razort>ack. 


the  spread  or  extinction  of  the  disease? 
A. — I  am  not  aware  of  hog  cholera  ex- 
isting in  the  Arctic  regions  but  climate  in 
the  torrid  or  temperate  zones  does  not 
have  much  influence  on  the  disease.  I  am 
not  aware,  however,  that  any  statistics 
have  been  compiled  to  settle  the  point. 
Climate  can  at  most  only  have  a  minor 
influence  on  the  spread  and  propagation 
of  the  disease,  to  discuss  further  this  ques- 
tion would  require  too  much  space,  yet  one 
would  naturally  think  that  the  infection 
of  the  disease  would  be  easier  conveyed 
from  place  to  place  and  have  more  car- 
riers in  summer  than  in  winter,  yet  that 
the  disease  spreads  more  quickly  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter  is  not  very  manifest. 
Q. — Have  you  any  supreme  test  for  the 
disease  so  that  you  may  be  sure  it  is  not 
ptomaine  poisoning  or  other  digestive 
trouble? 

A. — This  is  rather  a  large  question,  be- 
cause different  outbreaks  differ  consider- 
ably from  one  another 
both  in  the  rapidity  of 
their  spread,  the  symp- 
toms shown  during  life, 
the  rapidity  with  which 
hogs  sicken  and  die,  and 
the  post  mortem  lesions 
shown  after  death.  There- 
fore the  best  diagnostic 
test  for  the  disease  is  a 
good  large  experience 
with  it. 

A  good  diagnostic 
symptom  is  the  infectious 
nature  of  it,  its  method  of 
spreading  and  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  affected. 

There  are  several 
diseases  which  simulate 
hog  cholera  rather  close- 
ly during  life,  viz.,  urti- 
caria, erysipelas,  this  lat- 
ter sometimes  requires  an 
inoculation  test  to  settle 
which  disease  it  is,  espe- 
cially in  the  acute  stages 
of  those  diseases. 
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Parasitic  bronchitis  is  another  disease 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  swine  fever. 
Tuberculosis,  intestinal  parasites,  also 
poisoning  of  the  hogs  by  being  fed  large- 
ly on  brewers'  grains  when  moist,  are 
others.  In  some  outbreaks  the  skin  rash 
is  more  pronounced  than  in  others.  In 
some  the  lung  lesions  are  more  common 
than  in  others.  In  practically  all  cases 
enteric  lesions  are  the  most  pronounced 
and  give  the  best  source  from  which  to 
establish  a  diagnosis.  In  severe  acute 
cases,  the  whole  alimentary  canal  is  the 
seat  of  severe  inflammation.  In  cases  that 
are  not  so  severe  as  to  die  quickly,  sub- 
acute cases,  ulcers  develop  along  prac- 
tically the  whole  bowel,  especially  the 
large  bowel.  Some  hogs  cough  much,  while 
some  have  diarrhoea. 

I  do  not  know  that  ptomaine  poisoning 
occurs  in  hogs  with  any  frequency,  but 
there  is  a  diseased  condition  produced  by 
eating  brewers'  grains  which  simulates 
hog  cholera  closely  both  during  life  and  in 
post  mortem  lesions  .  Personally  I  have 
no  experience  with  ptomaine  poisoning 
in  hogs. 

Q. — Do  all  hogs  show  peculiar  lung 
lesion? 

A. — No.  Not  all  diseased  hogs  show 
lung  lesions  to  any  degree,  though  prob- 
ably all  have  lung  or  bronchial  trouble  ao 
most  hogs  affected  with  cholera  have  a 
cough.  Where  pneumonia  exists  as  a  sys- 
tem or  complication  of  cholera  the  lesion 
has  an  appearance  all  its  own,  differing 
from  simple  pneumonia,  having  a  chai- 
acteristic  peculiar  bright  color.  It  is  im- 
possible to  explain  the  differences  here, 
and  it  requires  to  be  seen  to  understand 
the  conditions  practically  and  thoroughly. 

Q. — What  about  ileocecal  eruptions? 

A. — Ulcers  round  the  ileocecal  valve 
are  probably  the  most  common  lesion  de- 
noting that  the  hog  has  been  affected  with 
cholera  and  are  present  in  nearly  all  hogs 
that  have  not  died  during  the  very  acute 
stage  of  the  disease  and  shortly  after  be- 
coming infected.  The  necrotic  tissues 
covering  the  ulcer  when  still  present  ap- 
pears as  a  raised  dark-colored  patch  which 
can  be  pressed  from  the  pit  and  appears 
as  a  sort  of  waxy  plug.  A  mistake  may  oe 


made  even  here,  however,  as  glands  exist 
around  this  valve,  the  ducts  of  which  be- 
come blocked  and  the  secretion  becomes 
hardened  or  caseous  and  can  be  pressed 
out  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  of 
cholera  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  it. 

Q. — What  percentage  of  affected  hogs 
recover? 

A. — I  cannot  say,  having  no  actual 
figures,  but  I  remember  one  outbreak 
where  the  farmer  had  between  fifty  and 
sixty  hogs  and  one  lived  and  I  am  not  sure 
if  it  ever  became  affected  with  the  disease. 
A  salted  hog  or  one  that  has  recovered  is 
a  danger  to  the  community  as  it  has  been 
known  for  sows  to  infect  their  young 
when  born  or  up  till  weaning  time,  there- 
fore, it  is  likely  that  a  hog  once  diseased 
may  transmit  the  disease  to  other  hogs. 

Q. — How.  does  the  disease  affect  the 
pork? 

A. — Hog  cholera,  I  should  say  destroys 
the  flesh  of  the  hog  utterly,  no  matter  in 
what  stage  of  the  disease  the  animal  is 
slaughtered.  During  the  acute  stage  the 
high  fever  caused  the  flesh  to  be  soft  and 
flabby  and  as  the  virus  with  its  toxines  or 
poisons  are  present  in  it  it  may  be  even 
harmful  apart  from  the  nutritive  proper- 
ties being  to  a  large  extent  destroyed. 
Cooking  kills  the  virus  but  it  does  not  de- 
stroy the  activity  or  properties  of  the 
toxines  elaborated  by  the  virus.  Under 
certain  conditions  the  meat  of  affected 
hogs  is  permitted  to  be  sold  for  human 
food  in  Germany. 

Q. — What  is  the  nature  of  the  germ? 

A. — Seeing  that  he  is  still  running  wild, 
that  not  a  single  specimen  of  him  having 
been  captured  it  has  been  impossible  to 
study  him  at  close  range  but  we  do  know 
something  about  him,  we  know  he  causes 
hog  cholera,  possibly  in  conjunction  with 
another  bacillus  which  is  known.  We 
know  that  he  will  pass  through  a  filter 
which  will  hold  back  all  germs  measuring 
one-thirty  thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  or  over.  We  know  that  he  is  so 
small  that  he  can't  be  seen  with  the  aid 
of  the  highest  power  microscope.  His 
shadow  is  too  small  to  be  seen  and  is  called 


an  ultra-visible  organism,  perhaps  he  is 
transparent  and  can't  be  stained  or  else 
has  no  solidity. 

Q. — Why  should  one  herd  suffer  more 
virulent  infection  than  another  herd? 

A. — Outbreaks  vary  in  severity  in  the 
same  way  as  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  ty- 
phoid or  bubonic  plague.  Should  the  virus 
be  less  active  on  account  of  having  been 
subjected  to  some  adverse  influence,  then 
the  disease  it  produces  is  less  acute.  If 
it  has  been  propagated  under  favorable 
conditions  it  is  virulent  or  active  and  pro- 
duces violent  or  acute  symptoms.  The 
animals  of  one  herd  may  be  more  resist- 
ent  to  invasion  by  the  virus  than  another 
on  account  of  being  a  harder  strain  or 
breed,  if  living  under  better  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  by  being  better  fed,  etc.  The 
principal  reason  for  the  great  variation 
in  the  symptons  produced  by  the  invasion 
of  the  virtus  is,  I  think,  mostly  due  to  the 
varied  degree  of  the  activity  or  virulence 
of  the  virus. 


Motor  Car  and  Countryside 

We  have  all  been  discussing  for  years 
the  ways  and  means  of  making  country 
life  more  attractive,  but  quietly  and  cap- 
ably one  factor  has  entered  the  situation 
to  do  a  lot  to  solve  the  great  problem. 
The  motor  car  has  not  only  provided  a 
means  of  quick  transportation  in  comfort, 
but  it  is  having  a  great  influence  for  the 
betterment  of  the  roads  of  the  country- 
side. It  is  doing  more  to  prevent  the  iso- 
lation of  the  countryman  than  any  one 
agency,  save  possibly  the  telephone.  It 
is  holding  the  younger  generation  to  the 
soil  by  promoting  social  activity.  It  is 
making  for  true  neighborliness  by  giving 
the  country  dweller  an  opportunity  to 
visit  those  of  his  vicinage  without  undue 
loss  of  time.  It  is  linking  the  country  with 
the  town  to  the  great  advantage  of  both 
divisions  of  the  open  country.  Hail  to  one 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  civilizing 
influences. — Countryside  Magazine. 


LOCUST  BLOSSOMS 


Honey' laden  locust  blossoms, 
Drooping  under  midnight  moon, 

'Neath  thy  creamy,  bursting  petals. 
Hang  the  bees  in  quiet  swoon. 

'Naught  can  be  more  sweetly  fragrant, 
June  can  bring  no  fairer  boon, 

Dew- drenched  in  the  early  dawning. 
Sun-steeped  in  the  rays  of  noon. 


Tossing  idly  on  the  breezes. 
All  thy  fringes  rise  and  fall. 

Idly  swaying  to  the  music 
Of  the  robin  redbreast's  call. 

Rosy  lights  of  morning   flushing 
Into  gold  thy  creamy  white, 

Wake  to  life  the  busy  workers 
Dozing  through  the  summer  night. 


Honey-laden  locust  blossoms 

Drooping  under  sun  of  noon, 
Linger  long  to  scatter  sweetness — 

June  hath  brought  her  fairest  boon. 

— Lilian  B.    Whiting. 


Flax  and  Flax  Pullers:  by  james  a.  byrne 

The  Making  of  Linen  in  Ireland  Demands  Flax  Fibre  That  Russia,  Belgium 

and  France  Can't  Give  This  Year. 


UNTIL  the  first  few- 
years  of  this  cen- 
tury there  was  no 
trouble   getting   seasonal 
help   to   handle   the   flax 
crop    through    its    many 
processes  from  pulling  to 
scutching.    Ask  any  man 
of    thirty    whose    youth 
was  cast  in   Mitchell  or 
Seaforth,  or  Sebringville, 
or  Blyth,  or  Tavistock,  or 
St.   Mary's,   or   Parkhill, 
or  Forest,  or  Wallaceburg 
or  in  any  one  of  a  score  of 
Ontario    towns    and    vil- 
lages,  if  he   ever   pulled 
flax.     Be    he    banker    or 
bookkeeper,     teacher     or 
tailor,  druggist  or  ditcher, 
the  chances  are  he  knows 
the  feel  of  winding  arra- 
fuls  of  flax  in  the  August 
sun  and  the  cracking  of 
his   vertebrae    after    ten 
hours  of  tugging.    Many 
an    Ontario    youth    largely    earned    his 
secondary  education  by  pulling,  spread- 
ing, turning  and  lifting  flax  in  the  hire 
of  a  flax  factor  during  the  midsummer 
vacation.      In    many    places    there    was 
no  other  job  so  well-paying  and  timely 
for   the   mere    student.      He    could    take 
flax   to    pull    by   the   acre    at    $6    to    $8 
and  earn  between  $1.50  and  $3  a  day,  de- 
pending on  the  "stuff"  in  him.  Or  he  could 
work  in  a  gang  at  $1  to  $1.25  a  day  for 
pulling,  and  less  for  the  retting  work. 

Women,  burdened  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  financing  homes,  children  want- 
ing spending  money,  old  men  who  could 
find  nothing  else  fitted  to  them,  and  regu- 
lar skilled  flax  workers — all  composed  the 
motley  gangs  at  the  field  operations. 

These  conditions  prevailed  in  south- 
western Ontario,  right  into  this  century, 
not  because  the  human  frame  was  ever 
designed  by  the  Almighty  for  flax-pulling 
but  simply  because  we  were  in  a  cramped 
condition  and  such  simple  ambitions  as 
to  keep  alive,  to  have  decent  clothing,  to 
be  educated,  or  to  win  some  recreation 
would  not  down. 

First,  flax  has  never  been  taken  to  heart 
by  moderns  for  widespread  use.  You 
know  the  linen  "duster" — how  unaccount- 
ably it  has  been  associated  with  hay  in 
the  whiskers  or  with  cracker-barrel  re- 
partee. Linen — the  oldest,  most  durable 
and  most  anciently  sacred  cloth  fibre 
known — has  not  become  a  serious  con- 
tender with  cotton  in  North  America. 

Now  if  linen  had  run  neck  and  neck 
with  cotton,  so  to  speak,  some  inventive 
genius  on  this  continent  would  quickly 
have  provided  a  successful  pulling  ma- 
chine. You  know  how  cotton  got  the  start 
of  flax.  Cotton  was  grown  on  tremendous 
plantations,  with  slave  labor.  There  was 
greater  production  per  acre  than  with 
linen  and  possibly  a  more  exact  suitability 
of  cotton  to  the  whole  Gulf  coastal  region 
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The  Vessot  milling   machine  at  work  in  a  flax  crop 

than  flax  to  any  extensive  area  of  North 
America.  Then  in  1793  along  came  Eli 
Whitney  and  increased  the  handicap  by 
inventing  the  cotton  gin  which  removed 
the  seed  from  the  fibre  bolls.  Cotton  was 
cheaper,  more  easily  worked,  and  softer 
to  the  skin  of  a  softening  race.  What 
could  poor  linen  do  but  struggle  along  in 
a  small  way  over  its  limited  area  along 
the  Great  Lakes  and  easterly  to  the  At- 
lantic? 

In  Maryland,  about  1840,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  million-odd  American  in- 
ventive geniuses  built  and  patented  a  pull- 
ing machine  that  is  said  to  have  done  fair 
work.  The  Marylander's  invention  con- 
sisted of  a  rope  working  around  a  drum. 

A  bright  light  born  of  this  principle 
appeared  on  the  horizon  eight  years  ago 
in  the  form  of  the  Vessot  puller — C.  H. 
Vessot  and  A.  G.  Mather,  the  inventors, 
being  Ottawa  men. 

The  Vessot  pulled  illuminated  the  at- 
mosphere of  Ontario  flax  mills  for  several 
years.  The  machines  were  tried  out  in 
various  localities  of  our  flax  region  in 
the  London  peninsula.  Old-established, 
representative  flaxmen  waxed  enthusias- 
tic. One  operator  asked  for  a  price  on  ten 
pullers.  At  least  a  half-dozen  mill  men  en- 
dorsed the  machine  for  use  on  a  standing 
crop  where  the  soil  was  free. 

The  Vessot  invention  consists  of  a  pull- 
ing attachment  adjustable  to  an  ordinary 
harvester  and  binder.  The  pulling  parts 
may  be  briefly  described  as  inclined  con- 
tacting belts  which  engage  the  flax,  pull  it 
and  then  dispose  of  it  as  in  the  case  of 
the  harvester — by  binding  and  dropping 
on  the  side  as  the  machine  moves  along. 
The  puller  carrying  a  20-inch  swath  and 
drawn  by  three  horses,  is  capable  of  pull- 
ing about  four  acres  of  standing  flax  a 
day.  Its  economy  may  be  reckoned  by  the 
comparative  fact  that  an  ordinary  man  is 
limited    to    about   one-third   of   an    acre, 


pulled,  bound,  and  shock- 
ed, in  ten  hours.  Some 
pullers,  working  longer 
hours,  pull  half  an  acre 
a  day,  but  more  non-pro- 
fessionals average  less 
than  one-third  acre  than 
go  above  it  in  ten  hours. 
TheVessot  puller  with  a 
team  and  driver  may 
therefore  reasonably  be 
asserted  to  do  the  work 
of  about  nine  average 
men-pullers.  Its  cos  t, 
with  harvester  is  about 
$250  retail. 

That  refers  to  the 
standing  crop  on  a  friable 
loam.  On  stocky  clay  soils 
or  where  the  flax  lies  flat 
or  twisted  on  its  value  is 
still  to  be  develped.  When 
flax  is  pulled  out  of  a 
heavy  clay  the  clay  clings 
to  the  roots  and  clogs  un- 
der the  apron.  This  com- 
plaint is  made  of  several  pullers  of  dif- 
ferent designs. 

Two  other  pullers  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned— the  Lucien  and  Anderson  inven- 
tions. Both  consist  of  a  drum  working 
against  a  reel,  and  both  are  practically 
the  same.  The  Anderson  puller  was 
patented  in  the  United  States  ten  years 
ago,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  flax  men 
who  watched  it  working  were  not  im- 
pressed by  its  possibilities  and  therefore 
to  lack  of  encouragement  it  has  never 
reached  a  stage  of  usefulness.  The  de- 
mand for  pullers  is  so  small  at  best  and 
interest  in  the  United  States  so  scattered 
that  the  utmost  development  of  puller 
ideas  has  never  been  stimulated. 

So  unsatisfactory  was  the  experience 
of  the  United  States  Linen  Co.  with  all 
available  types  of  pullers  that  two  seasons 
ago  they  gave  up  trying  to  gather  their 
crops  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  by 
pulling  and  substituted,  set  to  cut  as  low 
as  possible,  and  hand  binders  following 
the  machine.  Thus  they  ignored  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  the  flax  fibre 
industry,  namely,  the  necessity  of  pulling 
the  crop  up  by  the  roots.  I  have  examined 
samples  of  linen  cloth  which  the  presi- 
dent of  the  above  company  declared  were 
made  from  the  fibre  of  cut  flax.  The  speci- 
mens were  certainly  good  samples  of 
coarse  linen  cloth.  No  one  has  yet  pro- 
duced the  finest  yarns  from  cut  flax.  The 
cut  ends  lump  at  the  splices  while  fibre 
from  pulled  flax  tapers  nicely  down  to  fine 
ends  which  spin  into  a  uniform  yarn. 


According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  there  is  more  nourishment  in 
ten  cents'  worth  of  potatoes  when  these 
are  sixty  cents  a  bushel  than  in  ten  cents' 
worth  of  bread  at  five  cents  the  pound  loaf. 


Signals  of  Farm  Prosperity:  by  h.  k.  adams 

The  Silo  Tower  on  a  Farmstead  Proclaims  That  Money  is  Being  Made  on  That 

Farm — How  to  Build,  Why  and  Where! 


THE  silo  is  covering  Canada 
in  a  way  that  proclaims 
loudly  that  it  is  a  money- 
maker for  the  farmer.  While  there 
are  many  farmers  who  have  not 
made  the  move,  yet  the  majority 
of  these  fully  recognize  their  ad- 
vantages and  sooner  or  later  are 
going  to  erect  one. 

A  Durham  county  farmer  who 
erected  a  cheap  one  last  year,  re- 
cently remarked  that  he  believed 
that  he  saved  fully  fifty  per  cent, 
of  his  fodder  this  last  winter 
through  its  use. 

It  is  the  same  story  everywhere 
they  have  been  tried.  The  saving 
of  the  whole  corn  crop,  the  ever- 
present  supply  of  good  feed  for 
the  stock,  and  the  saving  in  labor 
during  the  winter  to  the  short- 
handed  farmer,  all  impress  upon 
the  feeder  the  real  value  of  a  silo. 

The  questions  that  bother  the  A 

farmer  are  not  whether  or  not  a 
silo  is  advisable,  but  what  kind  of  a  silo 
to  erect  and  what  crops  to  ensile. 

The  style  of  silo  depends  largely  upon 
local  conditions  of  materials  and  tempera- 
ture. We  have  the  wood  silo,  the  cement 
silo,  the  cement  block  silo,  and  the  hollow 
tile  silo.  Each  has  its  advocates  and  each 
have  many  good  points  around  which  their 
builders  weave  their  superiority. 

In  the  main  there  are  some  standard 
essentials  that  must  be  observed  in  the 
erection  of  the  silo.  These  have  been  well 
summed  up  by  a  professor  of  animal  hus- 
bandry recently.  Let  us  review  his 
facts : 

1.  The  material  in  a  silo  must  be  kept 
free  from  contact  with  the  outside  air  to 
prevent  fermentation.  The  juices  of  the 
silage  must  also  be  kept  within  as  far  as 
possible.  The  walls  of  the  silo  must, 
therefore,  be  impervious  and  of  such 
material  that  the  juices  of  the  silage  will 
have  little  effect  upon  it. 

2.  The  walls  must  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  silage  within, 


handsome   wooden    silo   erected   on   the   Robins   farm, 
York  Mills,  Out. 

the  walls  must  be  smooth.     The  founda- 
tion must  be  solid. 

3.  The  more  durable  the  material  in  the 


An  odd  looking  but  very  serviceable  Mari- 
time silo  on  J.  H.  Manchester's  farm  at  Apo- 
haqui,   King's   County,   N.B. 


silo,  the  less  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  upkeep. 

4.  In  very  cold  climates,  wooden, 
hollow  tile  and  concrete  blocks, 
give  the  best  resistance  to  frost, 
as  they  are  the  best  types  for  non- 
conduction  of  heat. 

5.  A  fireproof  silo,  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage, must  be  free  of  dampness. 

6.  The  choice  of  a  silo  should  be 
governed  some  by  the  appearance. 
Generally  the  silo  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous mark  on  the  farmstead 
and  the  modern  farmer  always 
looks  at  the  appearance  of  things 
now. 

7.  Many  farmers  find  it  best  to 
choose  a  type  that  will  be  erected 
simply  with  cheap  labor,  and  that 
can  be  constructed  at  odd  times. 

8.  It  is  sometimes  best  to  build 
with  the  idea  of  the  ease  of  taking 
down  and  rebuilding  in  mind.  A 
tenant,  for  example,  might  wish  to 
remove  his  silo  to  another  farm. 

9.  To  most  persons,  the  most  import- 
ant item  to  be  considered  is  the  cost.  In 
studying  the  cost  of  the  different  types, 
something  more  than  first  cost  must  be 
considered.  The  care  and  upkeep  of  the 
different  types  must  be  taken  into  account, 
the  length  of  life  and  the  possiblity  of 
loss  through  storm  or  fire. 

LOCATING  THE  SILO. 

The  chief  thing  in  solving  where  the 
silo  shall  be  placed,  is  its  convenience, 
both  as  to  filling  and  as  to  feeding.  The 
situation  must  be  easily  drained.  One 
silo  erected  near  where  my  farm  is  was 
built  square,  and  extended  beneath  the 
surface  several  feet.  The  place  was 
not  naturally  well  drained  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  ensilage  does  not  settle 
evenly,  the  bottom  is  always  wet,  some- 
times as  much  as  two  feet  of  water  being 
in  it.  This  silo  loses  the  tenant  many 
dollars  annually  because  of  these  things. 

The  type  and  size  of  the  foundation 


A  handsome  job-factory  made  wood  silo  with  top  and  ventilator 
put  up  on  W.  J.  Bennett's  farm  at  Armadale,  Ohio. 


The   cement    silos   on    the   farm   of  J.    P.   Larkin.    at    Queenstou,   Out., 
a  millionaire  manufacturer  of  Buffalo. 
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ter  satisfaction, 
more   economical 


High  narrow  silos  are 
and    satisfactory   than 


low  wide  ones.     The  limit  in  height  is 
about  45  feet,  because  of  the  difficulty  and 


This  is  an  old  Mexican  adobe  clay  silo  in 
which  is  stored  green  feed  to  carry  cattle  and 
sheep  through  droughts.  There  are  many 
such  structures  all  over  Mexico — some  of  them 
centuries  old.  The  original  Mexican  silo  was 
square,  but  the  latter  ones  were  made  round 
to  allow  better  packing. 

has  to  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the 
silo.  But  generally  speaking  the  concrete 
foundation  is  the  cheapest  and  best  one 
to  use.  A  wooden  silo  does  not  require  so 
heavy  a  foundation. 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  SILO. 

It  is  probably  not  economical  to  build  a 
silo  less  than  10  or  more  than  20  feet  in 
diameter.  If  larger  than  20  feet,  it  is 
hard  to  throw  out  the  silage  from  the 
back  side.  If  a  greater  capacity  is 
needed,  two  silos  will  probably  give  bet- 


.2>6> 


A  glimpse  at  the  twin  silos  at  the  O.  A.  C. 
Guelph — one  wood,    the   other   cement. 


A    stable    plan    worked    out    with    modern  equipment   with   twin   silos. 
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Manitoba  is  getting  silcs,  too,  for  the  corn  line  creeps  northward, 
of  James  Turner  near  Carroll,  Manitoba. 


power  needed  to  elevate  the  silage  to  a 
greater  height,  and  the  difficulty  of  build- 
ing and  climbing  into  the  top  of  higher 
ones.  There  are  solid  cement  silos  in  ex- 
istence that  are  as  high  as  90  feet  that 
are  giving  good  satisfaction. 

The  usual  winter  feeding  period  is  200 
days,  and  if  we  feed  40  lbs.  a  day  to  dairy 
cattle,  35  lbs.  to  beef  cattle,  and  give  any- 
thing to  sheep,  swine  and  poultry,  we 
would  need  to  figure  out  the  needs  of  the 
farm  before  building.  Thus  20  dairy  cows 
taking  40  lbs.  each  daily  for  200  days 
would  require  80  tons  to  carry  them. 

Now  the  following  table  will  give  the 
tons  capacity  of  various  sizes  of  silos: 


On   the  farm 
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This  splendid  glazed  hollow  tile  silo  is  the 
result  of  long  building  experience,  and  being 
of  hard  burned  clay,  Will  last  for  generations. 


and  hired  help  of  his  own.  A  silo  of  wood 
staves  can  be  erected  very  cheaply,  a 
cement  silo  for  a  small  herd  can  be  put 
up  for  $125.  Ready-made  silos  at  staled 
prices  are  made  by  various  dealers  who 
should  be  written  to  for  particulars  be- 
fore the  building  is  done  so  that  the 
farmer  can  decide  for  himself  as  to  his 
style  and  cost.  It  is  well  to  get  the 
opinion  of  your  experiment  station  also. 
It  is  then,  the  farmer's  duty  to  decide 
what  he  wants  to  best  suit  his  conditions 
and  to  go  ahead. 

A  farmer  in  Montana  who  makes  money 
feeding  beef  cattle  has  a  pit  silo  holding 
135  tons  and  contemplates  making  an- 
other this  year.  He  claims  that  silage 
fed  steers  make  the  heaviest  and  cheapest 
gains.  Of  course  his  arguments  for  the 
pit  silo  may  be  founded  on  local  condi- 
tions where  tornadoes  sometimes  occur. 

The  ensilage  has  to  be  lifted  out  of 
these  pits  by  buckets  operated  by  pulleys. 


Machine  for  Clearing,   Cleans- 
ing and  Repairing  Drains 

This  is  an  invention  which  should  ap- 
peal to  architects,  property-owners,  build- 
ers, and  others,  as  the  work  is  done  at  a 
nominal  cost  and  without  necessitating 
trench  excavations.  If  a  repair  is  re- 
quired the  drain  is  first  cleared  of  all  ob- 
structions. This  is  effected  by  means  of 
revolving  iron  wheels  fitted  with  iron 
spikes,  which  are  passed  through  the 
drain,  and  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  wheels 
serves  to  loosen  all  obstructions  which 
may  be  lying  in  the  conduit,  or  which  may 
have  become  attached  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  drain.  Then  revolving  brushes  are 
introduced,  which  ensures  the  thorough 
scrubbing  of  the  surface,  and  the  loosened 
matter  is  flushed  away  with  water.  The 
repairing-machine  is  now  inserted,  and 
as  this  passes  through  the  drain,  cement, 
under  heavy  pressure,  is  forced  into  any 
crocks,  holes,  or  fissures  that  may  have 
developed,  the  process  being  repeated  un- 
til it  is  impossible  to  force  any  more  ce- 
ment into  the  defective  places.  Although 
cement  is  applied  in  this  manner,  it  should 
be  remarked  that  no  cement  is  deposited 
on  the  interior  of  the  pipes,  as  the  dress- 
ing is  confined  to  defects.  Thus  the  origi- 
nal   surface    of    the    pipe    is    preserved. 


Now  it  is  probably  wiser  to  build  big- 
ger than  calculated  needs.  Thus  the  man 
wanting  80  tons  for  his  herd,  it  would  be 
better  to  build  one  for  100  tons,  as  the 
cost  would  vary  but  slightly.  A  silo  16x20 
gives  80  tons,  while  one  12  x  36  would 
give  105  tons.  Many  build  twin  silos  as 
they  answer  their  purposes  better.  A 
silo  of  this  size  should  be  erected  for 
under  $300,  the  prices  depending  largely 
on  the  work  done  by  the  farmer's  teams 


The  silos  and  barns  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Ames.   Iowa,  in   the  corn  belt. 


MrS.  Nellie  McClungl  By  May  L.  Armitage 


WHEN  "Sowing  Seeds 
In  Danny"  appeared 
in    1908,    Mrs.    Nellie 

McClung  made  her   first  in- 
roads into  the  affections  of  the 

Canadian  people.  "The  Second 

Chance"  appeared  two  years 

later,     and     was     an     even 

greater  success  than  the  first 

book  judging  by  the  number 

of  editions  it  went  into.   "The 

Black  Creek  Stopping  House," 

a  book  of  short  stories  came 

next  in  1912,  and  by  this  time 

Mrs.  McClung  had  made  her 

debut,  not  only  as  a  writer, 

but  also  as  a  public  speaker, 

and  the  West  was  beginning 

to  keep  a  jealous  eye  on  the 

movements    of    this    talented 

woman;  for  to  the  West  she 

belongs. 

A    strong   personality,    ex- 
pressed through  the  medium 

of    gracious    womanhood,     a 

virility     which     has     sprung 

from  the   Canadian   soil  and 

been  fostered  by  the  breath  of 

keen  Western  winters  and  the 

romping  winds  of  the  prairies, 

logic  which  would   "the  two 

and  seventy  jarring  sects  con- 
fute";   and    you    have    Mrs. 

Nellie  McClung. 

She    has    kept    the    name 

"Nellie,"  "Because,"  she  says, 

"I   have   always    been    called 

that,  and  why  should  I  change 

it?  My  old  friends  would  not 
know  me!"  which  is  exactly  typical  of 
Mrs.  McClung.  Little  Nellie,  born  at 
Chatsworth,  Ontario,  1873,  was  a  fearless, 
whole-souled  genuine  child  and  the  wo- 
man has  kept  all  these  characteristics 
which  so  often  fly  with  childhood. 

In  1880  the  family  moved  West  going 
by  train  part  of  the  way,  and  crossing  the 
Red  River  to  their  home  in  Manitoba  in  a 
rowboat,  one  dark  rainy  night  in  May. 
The  Indians  were  everywhere,  so  Nellie, 
then  about  seven  years  old,  had  a  real 
taste  of  pioneering.  She  liked  it  though; 
hear  what  she  says  in  some  reminis- 
cences. 

"I  played  with  a  nice,  fat,  greasy,  little 
fellow  called  Indian  Tommy,  whose 
mother  fought  intermittently  with  a 
lady  friend  of  hers  for  three  days 
on  the  river  bank.  I  attended  all  the 
sessions,  and  all  would  have  been  well 
only,  in  the  excess  of  my  delight  over 
Indian  Tommy's  mother's  victory,  I  came 
home  hilarious.  After  that  I  stayed  in 
my  own  yard.  Indian  Tommy  looked  in 
through  the  gate,  and  brought  me  beads 
and  gum — almost  as  good  as  new — and  we 
were  very  miserable." 

For  three  long  happy  years  the  little 
girl  ran  wild  on  the  prairie,  accompanied 
by  her  faithful  dog.  There  were  no 
schools  in  that  district,  and  Nellie  had  no 
desire  for  "book-learning."  Her  mother 
and  sisters  were  in  despair  of  ever  teach- 
ing her  anything,  but  she  was  having  too 
good  a  time  to  care. 


MRS.    NEfLLIE    McOLTJN'G. 


"One  day,"  she  says,  "a  neighbor  ar- 
rived bringing  her  little  boy,  also  ten 
years  old.  He  had  been  at  school  in  Eng- 
land, could  read,  tell  the  capitals  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  other 
wonderful  things.  His  mother  had  him 
recite:  then  everybody  proceeded  to  rub 
it  into  little  Nellie.  I  bore  it  all  with 
sullen  indifference,  but  my  heart  was  hot 
for  battle.  Pretty  soon  he  and  I  were  sent 
out  to  play.  When  he  came  in  again — 
which  was  soon  and  hurriedly — his  nose 
was  bleeding." 

A  school  opened  near  them  shortly  af- 
ter this,  though,  and  Nellie  attended  in 
fear  and  trembling;  she  was  afraid  the 
teacher  would  dub  her  a  dunce.  On  the 
contrary  he  understood  her  at  once,  and 
so  kindled  her  ambition  and  industry,  that 
in  five  years  she  had  taken  her  second- 
class  certificate.  It  is  like  Mrs.  McClung 
to  treasure  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
this  teacher,  Mr.  Frank  Schultz,  of 
Baldur.  She  has  never  forgotten  the  in- 
spiration he  was  to  her — a  little  ignorant 
child.  And  whatever  she  has  accom- 
plished, she  lays  tribute  at  his  door. 

Mrs.  McClung  attended  Normal  and 
collegiate  in  Winnipeg,  was  a  successful 
teacher  in  two  or  three  schools,  and  mar- 
ried in  1896,  living  first  in  Manitou,  and 
then  in  Winnipeg.  This  prairie-bred  girl 
had  dreams  of  writing.  Her  first  attempts 
— at  a  very  tender  age — by  her  own  con- 


fession— were  epitaphs  for 
dead  dogs  and  kittens.  She 
says  too  that  fiction  was  her 
line;  she  never  spoiled  a  good 
story  for  facts,  for  "Silvie 
Moggie"  was  shaken  to  death 
by  the  dog  "Phillip"  rather 
than  killed  in  the  tragic  man- 
ner outlined.  But  she  had  to 
make  it  rhyme,  so — 

"Here  lies  dear  little  Silvie 

Moggie, 
"Silvie    died — oh,    far    too 

young, 
"From  a  bite  from  Phillip 

Sutcliffe, 
"Phillip    bit    her    on     the 

tongue." 
It  was  about  two  years  ago 
that  Mrs.   McClung  first  en- 
tered   the    field    as  a    public 
speaker.     She    went    on    the 
platform  in  Manitoba  in  op- 
position to  the  Roblin  Govern- 
ment and  for  prohibition  and 
equal  franchise.     During  the 
election   campaign   she  spoke 
as  often  as  sixty  times  in  two 
months,    sometimes    as   often 
as  three  times   a  day.     The 
campaign    was   a   whirlwind. 
Mrs.  McClung's  name  was  on 
every    lip;    the    papers    even 
featured   her    as    Manitoba's 
prospective   woman    premier. 
When  the  Roblin  Government 
was  returned  its  majority  was 
reduced  from  an  overwhelm- 
ing one  to  a  mere  skin-of-the- 
teeth  affair.   Aside  from  Sowing  Seeds  in 
Danny,   this   woman   had   sowed   enough 
seed  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  to  mak.? 
suffrage  and  the  liquor  traffic  real  and 
vital   issues,  which  will  be  fought  to  a 
finish  in  the  near  future. 

Mrs.  McClung  has  the  courage  of  her 
convictions;  you  know  that  the  moment 
she  mounts  the  platform  and  begins 
speaking.  She  speaks  to  you.  This  is  her 
charm.  Time,  place,  audience,  and  con- 
ventionalities all  fade  away;  and  there  is 
no-one  but  you  and  Nellie  McClung  speak- 
ing of  things  you  should  have  known  long 
ago,  but  did  not.  She  does  not  talk  at 
you,  but  to  you,  and  the  "sweet  reason- 
ableness" of  it  all  sinks  into  your  very 
soul. 

As  she  reveals  her  tenderness  towards 
mankind  between  the  lines  of  her  wonder- 
ful stories,  as  she  makes  her  readers 
laugh  and  cry  with  "Pearlie"  and 
"Danny,"  so  she  sways  her  listeners  when 
she  speaks,  not  by  any  flights  of  rhetoric 
or  fancy,  but  by  giving  herself  to  them 
frankly  and  freely.  "Studied"  is  the  one 
word  you  can  never  connect  with  Mrs. 
McClung;  her  talks  are  as  natural  as  her 
movements  and,  when  she  flings  wide  her 
arms  and  assails  you  with  some  sweeping 
argument,  there  is  only  one  answer — the 
one  she  wants. 

The  family  lately  moved  from  Winni- 
peg to  Edmonton  to  live,  and  naturally 
Mrs.  McClung  was  at  once  made  welcome 
by  the  Alberta  Equal  Franchise  League, 
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of  which  she  is  vice-president.  The 
W.C.T.U.  also  claimed  her  support,  and 
the  invitations  she  had  to  speak  last 
winter  would  have  swamped  a  cabinet 
minister;  she  has  a  drawer  full  of  them 
which  she  could  not  accept.  She  is  inde- 
fatigable though  and  has  filled  as  many 
engagements  as  possible,  both  in  Edmon- 
ton and  through  the  province. 

On  February  26  she  headed  the  Jargest 
delegation  that  has  ever  assembled  on  the 
floor  of  the  Alberta  Legislature  to  lay  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  House  the  Equal 
Suffrage  petition.  Halls,  galleries,  ante- 
chambers were  all  packed,  and  surely  the 
stately  building  never  rang  with  such 
applause  as  when  Mrs.  McClung  arose  to 
address  the  House.  Even  the  Premier  had 
to  smile  when  she  began  with  a  character- 
istic straight-to-the-point-attack. 

"You  will  not  tell  me  politics  are  too 
corrupt  for  women,"  were  her  first  words 
and,  when  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
had  regained  their  gravity,  for  they  saw 
where  her  argument  led,  she  continued: 

"And  men  tell  "us  too,  with  a  fine  air  of 
chivalry,  that  women  should  not  be  given 
the  vote,  because  women  don't  want  it,  the 
inference  being  that  women  get  nothing 
unless  they  want  it.  Women  get  a  lot  of 
things  they  don't  want — the  war,  the 
liquor   traffic,   the   lower   pay   for    equal 


work.  Surely  you  would  not  want  the 
irresponsible  women  to  set  the  pace  for 
the  rest  of  us?  Surely  no  irresponsible 
woman  has  any  right  to  force  her  vote- 
lessness  on  us!" 

In  her  concluding  remarks  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clung spoke  of  the  pioneer  women,  some 
of  whom  had  paid  the  price  of  colonization 
with  their  lives.  "On  behalf,"  she  said, 
"of  these  noble  women  whose  daughters 
we  are,  and  whose  heroic  blood  throbs  in 
our  hearts,  recognize  us  as  citizens,  and . 
say  by  your  actions  that  your  confidence 
in  us  is  as  great  as  your  confidence  in  the 
least  intelligent  lad  of  twenty-one!" 

The  Franchise  League  was  pleased  with 
the  reception  the  petition  had  in  the 
House.  They  had  a  courteous  and  atten- 
tive hearing,  for,  as  Mrs.  McClung  re- 
marked afterwards,  women  suffrage  had 
ceased  to  be  a  joke.  "If  the  women" of 
England  had  been  allowed  to  speak  as  we 
were  on  this  occasion,"  she  said,  "if  they 
had  been  given  a  hearing  there  probably 
would  never  have  been  -windows  smashed. 
Our  men,  I  believe,  try  to  be  fair,  but 
prejudice  is  hard  to  uproot.  We  are  out 
to  win.  Women  suffrage  is  inevitable,  and 
it  is  a  wise  man  who  cheerfully  accepts 
the  inevitable." 

Mrs.  McClung  never  misses  the  funny 
side  either.  "I  wish  you  could  see  the  pro- 


portion of  my  mail,"  she  laughed,  "that 
tells  me  to  go  home  and  darn  my  hus- 
band's socks.  I  never  would  have  believed 
that  one  man's  hosiery  could  excite  the 
amount  of  interest  those  socks  do — and 
yet,  do  you  know,  they  are  always 
darned!" 

Of  course  they  are;  the  McClung  home 
is  the  happiest  place  in  the  world,  and 
the  four  sons  and  one  daughter  who  are 
proud  to  call  Mrs.  McClung  "Mother," 
are  the  apple  of  her  eye.  Her  Home-made 
bread  has  made  more  converts  to  suffrage 
than  all  the  speeches  she  ever  made,  she 
thinks,  for  men  seem  to  regard  it  as 
wonderful  that  she  can  give  them  a  good 
square  meal  as  well  as  do  so  many  other 
things. 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  her  children 
were  growing  up  that  Mrs.  McClung 
began  to  take  a  vital  interest  in  public 
affairs.  She  had  four  sons,  and  not  one 
of  them  to  spare  to  the  liquor  traffic;  she 
had  a  daughter,  and  wished  that  she 
might  have  woman's  widest  privileges. 
And  so  she  was  able  to  find  time  from 
her  home  duties  to  become  a  keen  advo- 
cate of  reform. 

She  finds  time  too,  to  write  a  thousand 
words  a  day  as  a  rule,  and  a  new  book  is 
now  nearly  ready  for  the  publishers. 


Demonstration  Trains 


LAST  year  for  five  weeks  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July  a  Better 
Farming  Special  was  run  over  the 
lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in 
the  more  newly  settled  portions  of  Sas- 
katchewan. Altogether  some  eighty-eight 
stops,  each  of  three  to  three  and  one-half 
hours'  duration,  were  made  during  the 
itinerary  and  upwards  of  36,000  people 
visited  the  train,  listened  to  the  lecturers 
and  examined  the  livestock  and  other 
equipment,  while  it  was  on  the  road. 

The  train  consisted  of  an  engine  and 
twelve  cars.  Three  day  coaches  served  as 
lecture  rooms,  two  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  Two  automobile  cars  housed  the 
livestock  which  was  carried  for  demon- 
stration purposes,  and  carried  feed  for  the 
animals,  while  a  flat  car,  placed  between 
these,  and  fitted  with  a  strong  fence  along 
the  sides  and  a  canvas  awning  overhead, 
made  a  comfortable  and  convenient  plat- 
form on  which  to  exhibit  the  stock  and 
explain  their  excellencies  and  imper- 
fections. 

In  the  livestock  section  representative 
specimens    of    the    Shorthorn,    Hereford, 


Ayrshire  and  Holstein  breeds  of  cattle 
were  carried  on  board  the  train ;  also  a 
fine  three-year-old  Clydesdale  stallion,  a 
flock  of  grade  sheep,  several  choice  bacon 
hogs  and  representative  specimens  of  sev- 
eral breeds  of  poultry.  The  mechanical 
exhibits  included  a  small  gasoline  engine 
fitted  up  to  drive  a  cream  separator,  a 
churn,  a  washing  machine  and  other 
household  machinery.  This  section  also 
contained  models  of  road  drags,  improved 
hay-making  machinery  and  other  farm 
implements.  A  model  farmstead,  designed 
to  indicate  the  proper  location  for  build- 
ings, shelter  belts,  gardens,  etc.,  and  a 
convenient  arrangement  of  fields  occupied 
space  in  one  of  the  baggage  cars,  along 
with  models  of  barns,  cotton  front  poultry 
houses,  hog  pens,  etc.  The  models  of  farm 
buildings  were  all  designed  so  as  to  com- 
bine economy  in  construction  with  con- 
venience in  arrangement  and  proper  pro- 
vision for  light  and  ventilation.  In  the 
women's  lecture  car,  a  pressure  cooker,  a 
tireless  cooker,  an  up-to-date  kitchen  cabi- 
net, a  refrigerator,  a  home-made  kitchen 
sink    and    many    other    household    con- 


veniences, which  if  introduced  into  the 
farm  home  would  materially  lighten  the 
homemaker's  work,  were  carried. 


What  About    a    County    Fair? 

Is  your  town  or  community  numbered 
among  those  which  will  hold  county  fairs 
this  fall?  If  you  do  not  feel  that  your 
community  is  large  enough  or  wealthy 
enough  to  ha%re  a  genuine  county  fair,  it 
can  at  least  have  one  or  two  days  set  aside, 
where  your  horticultural  and  livestock 
exhibits  can  be  shown,  in  order  that  the 
people  of  the  community  may  see  what 
each  one  is  doing. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  a  county  fair 
next  fall — and  your  county  certainly 
ought  to  have  one — now  is  the  time  to  be- 
gin planning  for  it.  Talk  it  over  with  your 
local  editor,  your  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  and  your  teachers,  and  get 
your  county  representative  interested  in 
the  matter.  The  local  merchants,  if  alive, 
will  co-operate  with  the  farmers. 
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Selling  Meat  at  Top  Prices 

The  Shrewd  U.S.  Farmer  Aims  to  Reach  His  Livestock  Market 
When  Quality  is  Commanding  Big  Figures 

From  The  Country  Gentleman. 


TO  have  steers,  hogs  or  lambs  reach  a 
finished  condition  during  a  time 
when  prices  are  at  the  crest  is  the 
goal  to  strive  for.  Among  producers  there 
is  a  tendency  to  consider  mainly  the  fa- 
cility for  making  immediate  use  of  grain, 
grass  or  roughage  in  deciding  when  the 
feeding  process  should  be  begun  or  ended. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  call  attention  to  nor- 


mal differences  in  price  at  different 
periods  of  the  year,  and  thus  to  the  possi- 
bility of  increased  profits  through  well- 
advised  action  in  the  buying  and  selling 
operations. 

Price  is  largely  dependent  upon  supply 
and  demand.  Considering  percentages, 
monthly  variations  in  the  supply  of  live- 
stock are  larger  than  annual  variations, 


A  big  farm  house  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Bliss  Pawcett,  of  Upper  Sackville,  New  Brunswick. 


but  they  influence  prices  less  because  of 
the  potential  supply  upon  farms.  Very 
high  prices  stimulate  shipping,  while  low 
prices  may  have  the  reverse  effect  if  pro- 
ducers consider  the  movement  temporary. 

Hot  weather  somewhat  lessens  meat 
hunger.  About  June  fifteenth  the  aver- 
age consumer  begins  to  refuse  such  thick 
loins  and  heavy  roasts  as  were  taken  be- 
fore, and  the  widest  channels  are  open  for 
pony  cattle  or  baby  beeves,  light  hogs  and 
lambs.  About  July  first  the  summer  hotel, 
resort  and  steamboat  trade  opens  and 
some  heavy  stuff  is  wanted  all  summer  to 
supply  it.  The  general  preference  for 
lighter  weights  comes  again  in  the  fall. 

The  Christmas  market  starts  about  No- 
vember twentieth.  High-class  meat,  espe- 
cially beef,  is  in  request  for  holiday  feasts, 
but  the  competition  of  poultry,  game  and 
home-killed  pork  cuts  a  figure,  so  that  the 
demand,  large  as  it  is,  cannot  always  di- 
gest the  great  supply  offered,  and  acute 
price  disturbances  may  result. 

NOVEMBER  BAD  FOR  BEEF. 

The  lower  grades  of  native  steers  en- 
counter some  bad  bumps  in  October,  No- 
vember and  December,  due  to  the  coming 
of  range-grass  cattle  and  range  cattle  fed 
alfalfa  a  short  time  after  grass.  In  early 
November  the  Corn  Belt  shows  its  de- 
cided determination  to  make  use  of  grass 
in  spring  and  summer  and  to  appear  at 
the  pay  window  in  the  fall  rather  than  go 
into  winter  quarters.  Feeders  who  won't 
risk  carrying  cattle  through  the  winter 
and  regular  outdoor  feeders  ship  to  mar- 
ket till  December  fifteenth.  But  by  the 
last  of  November  the  beef  market  usually 
is  on  a  very  ragged  edge.  Thanksgiving 
week  brings  light  receipts  at  Chicago.  The 
International,  which  usually  comes  the 
following  week,  brings  farmers  and  ship- 
pers with  heavy  supplies.  Prime  show- 
steers  usually  sell  well,  and  the  Inter- 
national also  jars  out  many  feeder  orders 
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A  roadside  view  south  of  Alameda,  Saska 
most  optimistic  for  a  big  wheat  yield.  Ever 
here  averaged  £5  bushels  last  year. 


that  create  competition  for  the  thinner 
stuff. 

Texas  and  Western  range  cattle  are  de- 
cidedly seasonal  in  their  arrival.  Texas 
cake-feds  are  abundant  in  late  May,  when 
they  cause  demoralization  among  cheap 
steers  and  butcher  cows  and  heifers  with 
which  they  compete.  These  cattle,  as  well 
as  Texas  sheep,  have  a  recognized  reputa- 
tion as  price  breakers,  and  buyers  take 
advantage.  The  grass-grown  Western 
range  cattle  come  only  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  year.  After  August  fifteenth  heavy 
loading  begins  in  the  Northwest,  and  such 
cattle  are  abundant  till  snow  flies.  Prices 
paid  for  such  cattle  are  usually  higher  in 
August  than  later  because  numbers  are 
fewer  and  ordinarily  the  best  of  any  run 
comes  first. 

Butcher  cattle,  or  fat  cows  and  heifers, 
are  scarce  in  early  spring.  At  this  season 
many  such  cattle  have  calves  at  foot,  while 
those  ready  to  sell  have  already  gone  into 
the  market.  Cheap  steers  put  into  the  feed 
lot  in  fall  sell  well  in  this  season  of 
butcher-cattle  scarcity,  and  usually  make 
money.  After  Lent  and  up  to  June  tenth 
this  market  is  at  its  zenith,  May  being 
especially  favored.  But  slumps  begin  as 
calves  are  weaned  and  Texas  cows  and 
heifers  arrive.  June  and  July  are  ex- 
pected to  have  falling-price  barometers, 
while  the  range  season  continues  the  de- 
pression into  the  fall.  The  tendency  to 
keep  butcher  stuff  on  grass  and  to  market 
in  that  condition  keeps  the  price  ham- 
mered down  flat — bottom  being  struck 
usually  in  the  fall. 

THE  UNSTEADY  SHEEP  MARKET. 

The  sheep  market  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  wide  and  violent  fluctuations  in 
short  periods  of  time.  Since  1885,  when 
the  West  went  in  heavily  for  mutton  pro- 
duction, conditions  have  improved  vastly 
because  of  the  development  of  the  feed- 
ing stations,  permitting  each  section  to 
take  its  turn  at  filling  the  market  hopper. 
Yet  in  1913  prices  in  the  sheep  market 
were  known  to  vary  $1.50  a  hundred- 
weight for  the  same  article  within  three 
days.  Such  fluctuations  are  discouraging 
to  producers  and  put  the  business  in  bad 
with  bankers.  Hogs  seldom  vary  in  price 
more  than  ten  cents  on  a  single  day,  and 
a  change  of  more  than  twenty-five  cents 


trlipwan.     Reports   from   there   this   year   are 
y   farmer   here   drives   an    autp   now.     Wheat 


during  a  week  in  the  average  price  of 
cattle  is  unusual. 

Once  lambs  reached  market  in  import- 


ant numbers  only  in  summer  and  autumn, 
but  hay  feeding  in  fall  and  winter  in  the 
West  and  the  development  of  Colorado 
and  Corn-Belt  lamb  feeding  now  dis- 
tributes the  crop  through  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year. 

More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
pig  crop  is  farrowed  during  March,  April 
and  May.  Since  these  pigs  at  eight  to  ten 
months  of  age  come  to  market  weighing 
200  to  250  pounds,  the  time  of  year  when 
pigs  are  born  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  date  of  sale.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
period  from  December  fifteenth  to  Feb- 
ruary fifteenth  is  the  period  of  largest 
supply  of  hogs. 

Pork,  however,  is  readily  made  into  pre- 
served forms  less  perishable  than  beef 
or  mutton  after  slaughter,  so  the  extra 
fall  and  winter  supply  goes  into  store  in 
the  form  of  salt  pork,  mess  pork,  smoked 
meats  and  lard,  which  may  not  be  con- 
sumed for  six  months  or  a  year.  Packers 
join  in  a  fall  bear  campaign  to  adjust 
prices  from  the  high  September  levels  to 
a  price  at  which  they  can  afford  to  take 
the  risk  incident  to  storage. 


A  Belgian  Farm 

Extracts  from  a  Description  by  Captain  Sir  John  Keane  with  the 
British  Army    in    France 

From  The  Irish  Homestead. 


FOR  the  sake  of  presenting  this  sub- 
ject to  my  readers,  I  take  the  case 
of  Arthur  Young  as  my  model,  and 
describe  as  accurately  as  I  can  the  way 
the  farmer  lives  and  works  on  the  farm 
where  I  am  now  quartered  in  Belgium.  I 
have  satisfied  myself  that  this  farm  is 
typical  of  the  district  and  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  its  working  will  show  how 
farmers  generally  work  in  this  district. 

The  farm  buildings  are  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  metalled  road  which,  in  Belgium, 
is  a  very  important  consideration. 

The  buildings  occupy  a  common  form: 
Three  sides  of  a  rectangle,  the  open  side 
being  the  road.  In  the  centre  is  the  usual 
manure  heap,  against  which  the  sanitary 
faddist  inveighs,  but  which  every  prac- 
tical man  knows  cannot,  without  absurd 
inconvenience,  be  placed  elsewhere.  A 
wide  paved  path  runs  all  round  the  build- 
ings with  a  fall  to  the  centre.  All  the 
liquid  manure  finds  its  way  into  a  tank, 
out  of  which  it  is  pumped  into  a  cart  and 
taken  to  the  land.  Every  Belgian  farmer 
I  have  seen  has  a  liquid  manure  tank  and 
pump,  and  knows  the  value  of  this  fer- 
tilizer. 

This  is  the  accommodation  of  the  dwell- 
ing house:  A  kitchen,  a  parlor,  which  is 
used  only  on  special  occasions,  four  bed- 
rooms, a  dairy,  a  boiler  house,  where  food 
for  animals  is  prepared,  and  overhead  is 
a  large  loft  for  the  storage  of  grain. 

The  outbuildings  consist  of  two  barns, 
a  cowshed  to  accommodate  20  cows ;  a  calf 
house;  a  stable  for  four  horses,  and  ac- 
commodation for  about  ten  other  animals 
in  three  separate  houses.  The  buildings 
are  roofed  with  thatch,  and  tiles  have 
evidently  of  late  years  been  added  round 


the  outer  margin  so  as  to  form  a  wide, 
overhanging  eve.  Buildings  of  more  re- 
cent date  have  entire  roofs  of  tiles.  The 
farms  are  of  the  old-fashioned  type  often 
seen  in  England  with  a  threshing  floor 
in  the  centre.  The  flail  is  seldom  used  now 
and  the  space  of  the  former  threshing 
floor  is  often  used  to  accommodate  a  ma- 
chine thresher  or  some  other  large  ma- 
chine. The  framework  of  the  barn  is  so 
arranged  that  temporary  flooring  of  poles 
can  be  laid  across,  and  stuff  built  on  top 
leaving  accommodation  for  cattle,  roots 
or  potatoes  underneath.  In  this  way  it  is 
easy  to  separate  each  crop  and  everything 
is  fairly  accessible. 

AREA   OF   THE   FARM. 

The  area  of  the  farm  is  70  acres,  of 
which  27  are  pasture  (5  acres  mowed  an- 
nually) and  43  acres  arable.  The  pasture 
is  permanent,  and  the  arable  land  is  con- 
tinuously under  the  plough. 

The  principal  crops  and  their  acreage 
are  as  follows: 

Wheat,  8  acres;  oats.  10  acres;  tobacco, 
mangolds  (feeding),  sugar  beet,  flax,  rye, 
clover  seeds,  haricot  beans,  potatoes,  ap- 
proximately three  acres  each. 

The  cereal  crops  are  manured  with  arti- 
ficials only.  As  a  rule  potash  is  not  found 
necessary.  The  nitrogenous  and  phos- 
phatic  manures  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  super- 
phosphate. Basic  slag  is  not  used  in  this 
district,  and  generally  I  find  it  is  not 
known  in  the  part  of  Belgium  I  have 
visited.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  give 
both  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  same  crop,  the  former  in  the 
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earlier,  the  latter  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  growth. 

LIVESTOCK  ON  THIS  FARM. 

The  livestock  consists  of  the  following: 
Farm  horses,  2 ;  dairy  cows,  20 ;  cattle  un- 
der two  years  old,  15-20;  pigs  up  to  50,  but 
an  average  of  30  all  the  year  round; 
poultry,  100  various;  young  horses,  3. 

The  cows  are  of  the  usual  type  of  the 
country,  all  red  and  of  a  typical  dairy 
strain.  The  breed,  I  am  told,  originally 
came  from  the  district  of  Cassel  in  France 
near  the  border  of  Belgium.  The  horses 
are  of  a  first-rate  type  probably  familiar 
to  many  at  home.  They  are  very  well 
looked  after.  The  other  day  I  was  amused 
to  see  a  farmer  and  his  three  horses  ex- 
tricate a  gun  out  of  the  mud  where  eight 
artillery  horses  and  four  drivers  could 
make  no  impression. 

Considering  first  the  dairy,  about  six 
of  the  cows  are  sold  each  year,  either  as 
calved  down  or  fat  to  the  butcher.  There 
is  a  good  market  for  prime  milking  cows 
in  the  larger  towns  of  Belgium.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  new  milk  is  used  for 
rearing  the  calves,  but  such  as  is  not  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  is  made  into  but- 
ter which  finds  a  ready  market  in  Ypres 
and  other  big  towns,  the  price  being  about 
25  cents  in  summer  and  29  cents  in  winter 
per  pound. 

There  is  a  co-operative  creamery  about 
ten  miles  away,  but  none  in  this  district. 
In  some  parts  of  Belgium  the  milk  is 
mainly  handled  by  co-operative  cream- 
eries. The  farmers  appear  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  advantages  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  it  was  refreshing,  after  my 
many  struggles  in  Ireland,  to  hear  a 
farmer  expounding  to  me  with  enthusi- 
asm on  its  advantages.  There  being  no 
creamery  under  the  farmers'  control  with- 
in reach  almost  all  have  introduced  sepa- 
rators, and  make  the  butter  at  home. 


The  prairie  farmer  who  goes  out  of  breeding  stock  now  is  ill-advised.  Hogs,  cattle, 
sheep  and  horses  will  be  in  big  demand  after  this  war.  Things  are  bound  to  come  Canada's 
way.  Purebred  stock  breeders  report  unprecedented  sales  at  good  prices  already.  It  is 
the  breeders'   harvest  time. 


The  hours  of  work  are  (a) ,  in  summer 
6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  with  stoppages  for  meals 
8  a.m.  to  9  a.m.,  12  noon  to  2  p.m.,  and 
4  to  4.30  p.m.;  (b)  in  winter,  6  a.m.  to 
dark  with  an  hour  for  breakfast  from 
8  to  9  and  another  for  dinner  from  12  to  1. 
The  laborers  have  their  meals  with  the 
family  and  the  living  is  good.  Meat  is 
eaten  twice  a  day  and  there  is  bread  and 
also  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  dairy 
without  stint.   No  alcohol  is  given. 

In  this  district  a  considerable  number  of 
farmers  are  tenant,  farm  and  rents  are 
high.  In  this  case  the  amount  is  about 
$7  per  acre.  The  taxes  run  to  about  $1 
per  acre.  A  common  form  of  tenure,  and 
one  which  applies  on  this  farm  is  a  year's 
lease.  Conditions  are  inserted  in  the  lease 
to  prevent  the  impoverishment  of  the  land 
and  among  them  the  following:  During 
the  last  years  of  tenancy  no  straw  to  be 
sold ;  the  head  of  cattle  not  to  be  reduced ; 
no  farmyard  manure  to  be  sold;  the  quan- 
tity of  oats  to  be  limited  and  two  cereal 
crops  must  not  be  sown  in  succession  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years. 


Guarding  Against  Fire 

Farmers   Should  Pay  More  Attention  to  Danger  Points  About 

the  House  and  Barns 

From  the  Saskatoon  Saturday  Press. 


THE  causes  of  fires  in  dwellings  are 
more  clearly  determined  than  in 
other  buildings,  and  the  problem  of 
their  prevention  is  simpler.  At  least  75 
per  cent,  of  all  dwelling  fires  occur  from 
such  common  causes  as  matches,  over- 
heated stoves  and  pipes;  defective  stove 
pipes;  ashes  and  cinders;  dirt;  rust  and 
rubbish;  storage  in  closets,  cellars  and 
attics;  gasoline,  benzine  and  naptha;  coal 
oil  stoves  and  lamps;  gas  stoves;  gas 
jets;  candles;  smoking;  piling  wood  too 
close  to  stove;  fixing  stove  too  close  to 
woodwork;  and  not  having  zinc  or  tin  on 
boards  under  stove.  The  safeguards 
needed  for  the  preventions  of  outbreaks 
from  any  or  all  of  these  causes  are  so 
inexpensive  and  unquestionable  that  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  their  being  neglected; 
in  fact  we  ignore  the  situation  at  the  place 


that  is  weakest  and  where  we  could  attack 
our  fire  waste  with  the  largest  percent- 
age of  success. 

CLEAN   THE   STOVE  PIPES   WELL. 

Then  look  at  the  number  of  fires 
caused  by  defective  flues  and  smoke  pipes. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  such  an  abounding 
carelessness  in  this  regard  amongst  those 
whose  homes  are  no  more  than  tinder 
boxes.  The  rule  for  safeguarding  this 
hazard  are  simple  and  if  carried  out  would 
save  the  people  of  Canada  over  $2,000,000 
every  year.  Be  sure  that  all  smoke-pipe 
joints  are  well  fitted.  Do  not  set  pipe  into 
a  chimney  vertically,  it  must  go  in  hori- 
zontally at  right  angles.  Do  not  set  the 
pipe  in  so  far  that  it  stops  up  the  flue, 
do  not  run  the  pipes  within  one  foot  of 


woodwork  on  ceilings  or  walls  unless  you 
put  up  a  heat  shield  of  metal. 

DIRTY   HOUSE  BURNS   FASTER. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  a  dirty  and 
disorderly  house  burns  faster  than  a  clean 
one.  The  storage  and  maintenance  of  use- 
less odds  and  ends  in  our  homes  occa- 
sion many  a  fire.  In  order  to  prevent 
rubbish  becoming  a  fire  danger,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  have  no  rubbish  and  to 
thoroughly  clean  out  the  places  where  it 
is  wont  to  accumulate.  This  cannot  al- 
ways be  done,  for  the  storage  of  useless 
trash  is  a  housekeeper's  privilege  that 
cannot  be  interfered  with,  but  there  are 
certain  safeguards  that  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

Buy  as  little  gasoline  as  possible  and 
keep  that  little  in  a  safety  can  which 
closes  automatically.  Keep  the  can 
labeled ;  do  not  mistake  it  for  coal  oil.  Use 
gasoline  in  the  day  time  and  outdoors  if 
possible.  Do  not  use  it  near  lights,  fires, 
flame  or  heat.  Ventilate  the  room  after 
using  it  to  let  the  fumes  pass  out.  Do  not 
empty  gasoline  into  sinks  or  drains; 
throw  any  surplus  on  the  open  ground 
where  it  will  sink  in.  Do  not  use  it  in 
wash  boilers.  Do  not  put  clothes  cleaned 
with  gasoline  near  the  fire  to  dry.  Do  not 
use  it  to  kill  bed  bugs,  you  can  extermi- 
nate them  without  cremating  them.  Re- 
member !  One  pint  of  gasoline  makes  200 
cubic  feet  of  air  explosive. 


Prairie  Summerfallow  Wisdom 

Double  disking  of  stubble  or  other  culti- 
vation in  the  spring  prior  to  summer- 
fallowing,  or  better,  the  fall  preceding, 
will  give  increased  yields. 

Plow  early.  Summerfallow  plowed 
after  June  15  to  20  will  give  lighter 
yields,  except  in  seasons  that  have  an  un- 
usually heavy  rainfall  or  where  the  rain- 
fall is  late  during  the  summerfallowing 
season. 

Plow  deep,  according  to  nature  of  land 
and  rainfall,  with  six  inches  as  a  stand- 
ard. Plow  deep  in  light  lands  and  where 
light  rainfall  prevails.  Plow  less  deeply 
on  the  heavy  land  and  where  the  rainfall 
is  heavier. 
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Advance   in   Beef  Cost 

Everywhere  Prices  for  Meat   are  Advancing — James    E.  Poole 
Talks  About  Conditions 

From  The  Breeder's  Gazette. 


BEEF  is  cheaper  in  this  country  than 
in  any  other  where  it  has  a  com- 
mercial standing.  Illusion  concern- 
ing superabundance  in  the  Antipodes  has 
been  dispelled.  South  America  is  sending 
meager  assignments  to  New  York  and 
nothing  is  coming  from  Australia,  the 
British  Government  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  entire  output  of  that  coun- 
try. Everywhere  the  price  is  advancing. 
Great  Britain  is  threatened  with  semi- 
famine  conditions  despite  the  fact  that  it 
exercises  a  practical  monopoly  of  River 
Plate  and  Australian  output.  British  im- 
port figures  for  April  furnish  convincing 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  beef  supply. 
During  that  month  Argentina  sent  only 
385,217  cwt.  of  beef  to  that  country 
against  661,272  cwt.  during  the  same 
month  of  1914  and  the  contribution  of 
Uruguay  was  but  23,504  cwt.  against 
105,773  a  year  ago.  From  Australia  dur- 
ing April  Great  Britain  received  but 
76,431  cwt.  of  beef  against  94,881  cwt.  a 
year  ago.  Contention  that  South  Ameri- 
can product  has  been  diverted  to  the 
United  States  by  free  trade  is  confuted  by 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  pound  of  beef 
was  consigned  to  this  country  during 
April  from  Argentina  or  Uruguay,  while 
those  countries  sent  42,000  quarters  to 
New  York  during  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Meat  trade  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
are  serious.  Hundreds  of  retailers  in  the 
great  centres  have  been  forced  out  of 
business  and  cable  advices  assert  that  cost 
to  the  consumer  has  advanced  70  to  80 
per  cent,  since  the  war  began.  Official 
reports  for  April  give  the  decrease  in  im- 
ports compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year  as  14.29  per  cent.,  while  the  declared 
value  showed  an  appreciation  of  52.32  per 
cent.  Taking  the  decrease  in  supply  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  the  increase 
in  value  can  be  appreciated. 

A  necessary  result  has  been  the  revival 
of  export  trade  in  dressed  beef  by  the 
United  States  in  an  unexpected  and  ab- 
normal manner.  During  April  exports  of 
fresh  beef  were  25,550,835  pounds,  against 
559,663  pounds  a  year  ago  and  of  canned 


beef  6,712,434  pounds,  against  275,869 
pounds  last  year.  Exports  of  fresh  beef 
for  the  ten  months  ending  with  April 
reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of  101,- 


A  good  idea  in  gable  doors  for  a  barn  where 
the  hay  fork  is  used.  The  weights  running 
down  in  a  groove  inside  carry  the  doors  down 
out  of  the  way. 


944,656  pounds,  against  5,182,842  pounds 
the  previous  year,  and  of  canned  beef 
57,702,781  pounds  against  2,932,419 
pounds. 

These  statistics  are  calculated  to  con- 
found cattle  feeders  in  view  of  the 
demoralized  condition  of  the  fat  steer 
market  all  winter,  but  they  explain 
fully  the  greedy  manner  in  which 
packers  bought  all  kinds  of  cattle  dur- 
ing May  at  appreciations  ranging  from 
75c  to  $1.25  per  cwt.  Speculation  is 
naturally  rife  concerning  future  pos- 
sibilities. Submarine  warfare  has  to  some 
extent  jeopardized  ocean  transportation 
and  yet  packers  are  loading  beef  by  the 
trainload  at  Chicago  for  export  purposes 
and  the  supposedly  extinct  export  trade 
in  live  cattle  has  recently  been  reopened. 
Canada  has  no  beef  surplus,  Mexican  con- 
ditions  preclude   all   possibilities   of  any 


material  supply  accession  from  that  quar- 
ter and  neither  South  America  nor  Aus- 
tralia are  in  position  to  deluge  the  world's 
markets.  Continuance  of  the  European 
war  means  scarcity  and  high  prices  for 
beef  and  even  after  peace  has  been  re- 
stored a  considerable  period  must  elapse 
before  production  can  cope  with  consump- 
tive demand. 

Owing  to  the  war  a  new  set  of  meat 
trade  conditions  has  been  created  and 
present  bullish  sentiment  is  not  without 
warrant  although  the  winter  course  of 
market  events  has  to  some  extent  con- 
founded the  philosophy  that  supply  and 
demand  factors  exert  anything  resembling 
potent  influence  on  values.  With  such  a 
wide  foreign  outlet  and  domestic  consump- 
tion of  beef  not  far  below  normal  the  beef 
maker  is  still  looking  for  a  more  satis- 
factory explanation  of  unremunerative 
prices  for  finished  cattle  than  has  yet  been 
advanced. 


The 
Small    Spray    Pump 

A  Handy    Implement    on  any  Farm    as 
Fighting  Bugs  Not  Its  Only  Duty 

From  the  Fruitgrower  and  Farmer. 

THE  relation  of  this  smaller  sprayer 
to  the  larger  outfit  is  much  the 
same  as  the  relation  of  the  hand 
fire  extinguisher  to  that  of  the  fire  engine. 
While  this  may  seem  a  bit  overdrawn,  in- 
asmuch as  in  one  case  we  are  talking 
about  a  prevention  and  in  another  about 
a  cure,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,"  and  in  this  way  the  small  spray 
pump  may  be  even  more  of  a  money  sav- 
ing investment  than  the  hand  fire  ex- 
tinguisher, because  whereas  fires  are  few 
and  far  between,  loss  through  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases  in  growing  crops, 
totals  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and 
like  all  troubles  of  this  sort,  they  come 
from  a  small  beginning. 

For  spraying  field  crops  up  to  five 
acres  and  orchards  up  to  one  acre,  for  use 
around  the  garden,  for  shrubs  and  vines, 
for  whitewashing  poultry  houses, handling 
disinfectant,  for  sheep  and  cattle  dip, 
where  the  herd  is  not  a  large  one,  and  for 
cattle  fly  oil,  there  is  absolute  economy  in 
r.sing  a  small  machine  that  can  be  carried 
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Harvesting  Sudan  grass  on  the  David  B.  Clarkson  Ranch  in  California.     The  great  growth  of  feed  is  a  big  thing  to  a  man  in  the  dry  belt. 
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over  the  shoulder,  and  that  does  not  re- 
quire continuous  pumping;  in  other  words, 
a  compressed  air  "knapsack"  sprayer  of 
about  four  gallons  capacity  is  a  profitable 
investment. 

Spraying  machines  are  not  at  all 
limited  in  their  usefulness  to  fruit- 
growers. Every  farmer  can  use  a  spray- 
ing machine  to  advantage,  particularly 
some  one  of  the  innumerable  models  of 
small  sprayers.  There  is  always  some 
work  that  a  little  sprayer  can  do,  and 
especially  where  there  is  any  sort  of  live- 
stock. Hog  cholera  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying.  True,  it  will  not  cure  the 
disease  after  it  has  started,  but  the 
judicious  use  of  disinfectants  applied  to 
the  hog  houses  and  lots  with  a  sprayer 
will  keep  them  in  a  sanitary  condition  and 
prevent  the  development  of  the  hog 
cholera  germs. 

The  application  of  disinfectants  can  be 
made  most  effectively  by  means  of  a 
sprayer.  The  solution  then  can  be  driven 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  in  which  there 
is  a  possibility  for  a  disease  germ  to  be 
lurking.  There  is  no  waste  of  the  solution 
!  when  applied  as  a  spray.  None  of  it  is 
slopped  over  or  dribbled  off  the  brush, 
for  it  goes  right  where  it  is  wanted  and 
when  it  is  wanted. 

Likewise,  in  applying  whitewash  to  the 
hog-houses,  or  to  any  building  or  fence,  it 
can  be  applied  most  evenly  with  a  sprayer, 
and  with  less  waste  of  the  material. 
Whitewash  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
agents  to  use  in  disinfecting  all  farm 
buildings. 

Poultrymen,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
stockmen  and  fruit-growers,  find  that 
sanitation  is  the  best  assurance  of  health 
in  their  flocks.  No  matter  how  fine  the 
birds  may  be  or  how  substantial  the  house 
in  which  they  are  quartered,  if  the  build- 
ing is  infested  with  vermin  and  disease 
germs,  a  profitable  flock  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 


Sweet   Clover    on    a 
Dairy  Farm 

A  New  York  Farmer  Tells  of   His  Ex- 
perience with  this  Clover 

From  Hoard's  Dairyman. 

ON  the  farm  adjoining  ours  there  ap- 
peared one  year  a  heavy  growth  of 
sweet  clover  covering  about  six 
acres.  The  owner  of  the  farm  saw  no 
value  in  it  and  offered  it  to  us  in  exchange 
I  for  a  load  of  timothy  from  the  field;  we 
accepted  the  offer  and  prepared  to  har- 
vest it.  The  seeds  had  formed  on  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  plants  and  some  of  the 
stalks  were  as  large  as  a  man's  finger 
and  over  six  feet  in  height,  nevertheless 
we  cut  it,  drew  it  into  a  yard,  and  made 
two  large  stacks  of  it.  Every  pleasant  day 
during  the  winter,  cows,  young  cattle,  and 
colts  were  allowed  access  to  it,  as  much 
for  the  exercise  perhaps,  as  for  the  eat- 
ing of  it.  Greatly  to  our  surprise  they 
evidenced  unusual  desire  for  it,  eating  it 
in  preference  to  hay  of  better  quality. 
They  would  nose  around  the  bottom  of  the 
stack  seeking  the  woods ;  they  would  chew 
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Fine  Smoking,  Boys;  Fine  Smoking 


ft 


Here's  bully,  old,  sweet 

SHAMROCK 

PLUG 

Smoking  Tobacco 


Just  a  solid  chunk  of  smoking  sweet- 
ness and  satisfaction — ripe,  mellow 
and  rich — with  all  its  good  held 
captive  by  the  natural  leaf  wrapper 
which  encloses  the  plug. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  real  joy  of 

smoking,     fill    up    the     pipe    with 

"Shamrock." 
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You  need  a  new 
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SEPARATOR 

NOW 

st     If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting  process 
of  creaming — 


BECAUSE  YOUE  WASTE  IS  GREAT- 
est  and  quality  of  product  poorest  in 
midsummer  when  the  milk  supply  is 
heaviest. 

BECAUSE  TIME  IS  OF  GREATEST 
value  on  the  farm  at  this  season  and 
the  time  and  labor  saving  of  the 
good   separator   counts  for   most. 


BECAUSE  THE  SKIM-MILK  IS 
poorest  without  a  separator  in  hot 
weather  and  often  more  harmful  than 
helpful  to  calves. 

BECAUSE  THE  WORK,  OF  AX 
improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
is  as  perfect  and  its  product  as  su- 
perior with  one  kind  of  weather  as 
with  another. 


md     If  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an  inferior  sep- 
i=     arator  of  any  kind — 


BECAUSE  THE  LOSSES  OF  THE 
poor  separator  from  incomplete 
skimming  and  the  tainted  product  of 
the  hard-to-clean  and  insanitary 
separator  are  greatest  at  this  season. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GREAT  ECONO- 
my  of  time  at  this  season  in  having 
a  separator  of  ample  capacity  to  do 
the   work  so  much  more   quickly. 

BECAUSE  AN  IMPROVED  DE 
Laval  is  so  much  simpler  and  more 
easily    handled    and    cared    for    than 


any  other,  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
waste  time  these  busy  days  ' '  fuss- 
ing" with  a  machine  that  ought  to 
have  been  thrown  on  the  junk-pile 
long  ago. 

BECAUSE  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPAR- 
ator  of  to-day  is  just  as  superior  to 
other  separators  as  the  best  of  other 
separators  to  gravity  setting,  and 
every  feature  of  De  Laval  superiority 
counts  for  most  during  the  hot  sum 
mer  months. 


These  are  all  facts  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.  If  you  don't  know  the 
nearest  De  Laval  agency  simply  write  the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 

DE   LAVAL   DAIRY   SUPPLY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY   SUPPLIES  IN   CANADA. 

Sole  distributors  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
and  Alpha  Gas  Engines.  Manufacturers  of  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos. 
Catalogues  of  any   of  our  lines   mailed   upon   request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBOROUGH  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Get  into  the  Firing  Line 


If  you  have  iron  in  your  blood  and 
enjoy  work  and  are  not  content  with 
your  present  salary  or  position  in  life, 
we  can  open  the  way  for  you  to  enter 
into  a  larger  field  of  opportunity. 

We  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can  secure 
a  liberal  education  at  college,  take  up 
any  field  of  study  that  may  interest  you, 
and  become  fitted  to  take  your  place  in 
the  firing  line  of  progress  and  success. 


We  want  representatives  in  every  local- 
ity in  Canada  to  take  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  to  Farmer's  Magazine. 
You  will  find  the  publication  will  appeal 
strongly  to  the  better  class  of  readers  in 
your  district  and  you  will  find  the  work 
both  remunerative  and  dignified. 

If  you  have  the  fighting  blood  in  your 
veins  and  are  seeking  larger  opportuni- 
ties, write  us  for  complete  information. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue  -         TORONTO 


on  the  large  woody  stalks  until  an  ob- 
server would  think  the  yard  was  us<r 
a  dump  ground  for  refuse  rope  materia 
as  there  were  strings  of  fibre  four  to 
feet  in  length  lying  around.  All  the  • 
looked  well,  hair  was  shiny  and  sleek. 
the  colts  were  as  lively  as  colts  could  be. 
The    cows,    too,    continued    giving   good 
messes.    Every  bit  of  the  two  stacks  wa; 
consumed. 

The  next  spring  the  manure  from  the 
stock  which  had  eaten  the  sweet  clover, 
and  the  manure  from  where  the  stack- 
had  stood,  was  applied  to  a  meadow  that 
had  a  poor  growth  of  timothy  thereon; 
the  grass  started  and  along  with  it  ap- 
peared numerous  tiny  sweet  clover  plants. 
These  plants  soon  outgrew  the  timothy 
and  covered  the  ground,  all  from  the  seed 
which  the  manure  contained.  When  hay- 
ing was  begun  that  field  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  cut,  and  when  it  was  cut,  when 
about  one-half  in  bloom,  what  a  field  of 
hay  it  was,  one  sea  of  green  a  foot  higher 
than  the  wheels  of  the  mowing  machine. 
We  did  not  allow  it  to  go  to  seed  as  had 
the  field  of  the  preceding  year,  hence  it 
was  in  fine  condition,  no  large,  woody 
stalks  at  all.  The  clover  was  cured  as  red 
clover  usually  is  and  with  no  loss  of  leaves. 
It  was  stored  in  the  cow  barn,  and  fed  the 
next  winter  to  the  milch  cows.  It  was  fed 
following  alfalfa  and  with  no  loss  of  milk 
and  not  a  bit  of  stalk  remaining.  The  bit 
ter  taste  that  is  ascribed  to  it  did  not  seen 
to  be  there  as  the  cows  ate  every  bit  of  v 
with  very  evident  relish.  As  much  milt 
was  made  from  it  as  was  made  from  th( 
best  clover  or  alfalfa  we  ever  fed. 

The  yield  per  acre  was  certainly  rwc 
tons  of  cured  hay  and  at  no  expense  fo; 
plowing,  fitting,  or  for  seed.  It  was  just ; 
crop  from  the  seed  in  the  manure.  Thi. 
teaches  us  that  if  we  raise  it  and  feed  i 
that  we  must  not  allow  it  to  mature,  thei 
feed  it,  and  apply  the  manure  therefron 
unless  we  want  some  sweet  clover  in  tha 
field.  Hay  buyers  do  not  like  it  in  the  ha; 
they  buy  although  they  have  bought  i 
with  not  adverse  criticism.  We  have  con 
elusive  proof  of  its  value  as  roughage  fo 
dairy  cows,  young  cattle,  colts,  and  horses 
and  advise  any  farmer  having  it  on  hi 
land  to  give  it  a  trial. 


Honey  as  a  Food 

All  food,  if  not  soluble  in  water,  re 
quires  to  be  changed  within  the  body  be 
fore  its  nutritive  parts  can  be  receive 
into  the  system.  This  change  is  accon 
plished  by  the  process  of  solution,  and  i 
called  digestion.  Starch,  which  form 
three-fourths  of  the  bread  we  eat.  is  ust 
less  as  a  food  while  it  remains  in  the  fori 
of  starch — undissolved.  In  the  act  of  ea 
ing,  saliva  changes  part  of  the  starch  int 
sugar,  which  in  due  course,  being  n 
ceived  in  solution  into  the  blood,  suppht 
heat  and  power.  Honey  in  its  natur; 
state  is  already  in  condition  for  absor; 
tion  into  the  system,  and  requires  r 
labor  to  render  a  heat-producing  powe 
Hence  the  superiority  of  honey  over  a 
kinds  of  sugar  food. 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


Young  Farmers  Co-operate 

How  the  Principles  of   Co-operation    are  Growing  Among  the 

Students  at  Guelph 

By    W.    A.    CRAICK 


A  SHORT  time  ago  an  announce- 
ment appeared  in  the  daily  press 
to  the  effect  that  the  students  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  were 
laying  plans  to  erect  a  large  building  to 
house  their  co-operative  bookstore  and 
various  other  student  organizations. 
With  co-operation  so  much  in  the  public 
mind  at  present,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  the  young  men  and  women  attend- 
ing the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mac- 
donald  Institute  are  obtaining  a  prac- 
tical taste  of  its  benefits.  They  will  go 
out  into  the  world  convinced  of  its 
value,  as  demonstrated  during  their  col- 
lege course,  and  with  a  desire  to  put  the 
principle  into  operation  in  other  com- 
munities. 

The  story  of  co-operation  as  evolved  at 
Guelph  is  quite  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. The  father  and  chief  promoter  of 
the  movement  is  H.  H.  Le  Drew,  B.S.A. 
Mr.  Le  Drew  is  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  the  class  of  1905.  After  a  year  spent 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
made  a  special  study  of  co-operation,  he 
returned  to  Guelph  in  the  fall  of  1906 
to  accept  a  position  as  lecturer  in  poli- 
tical economy.  Four  years  later  he 
crossed  to  Denmark  with  a  view  to  study- 
ing Danish  co-operative  systems  at  close 
range.  His  idea  was  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  anything  in  the  mental  make- 
up of  the  Ontario  farmer  which  was  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  Danish  farmer, 
and  which  would  prevent  the  successful 
adoption  of  similar  co-operative  methods. 
He  came  back  convinced  that  the  Danish 
people  were  just  as  much  influenced  by 
financial  considerations  in  their  activi- 
ties as  were  Canadians,  and  that  there 
was  no  reason  on  that  score  why  co- 
operation should  not  flourish  in  the  Do- 
minion. 

A  MAGAZINE  WITH  A  SURPLUS. 

To  test  out  his  theories  and  to  give 
students  of  the  College  some  practical 
experience  in  co-operative  trading,  Mr. 
Le  Drew  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
the  formation  of  the  0.  A.  C.  Students' 
Co-operative  Association  in  the  spring  of 
1913.  This  Association  took  over  the 
ownership  and  control  of  the  O.  A.  C. 
Review,  and  undertook  to  sell  text-books, 
stationery  and  similar  supplies  to  the 
students.  A  membership  fee  of  $2  was 
charged  and  about  210  members  were 
secured,  giving  a  capital  of  $420. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  Association 
decided  that  they  could  with  advantage 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  skating- 
rink.  A  $10,000  structure  was  erected, 
giving  an  ice  area  of  90  ft.  x  190  ft. 
The  way  it  was  financed  was  this:  The 
Review  had  a  surplus  on  hand  of  $2,500. 
This  was  invested  in  the  building.  Grad- 
uates contributed  $1,500  more,  which  was 
also  used  for  the  same  purpose.   Then  a 


mortgage  of  $4,000  was  arranged  and 
finally  the  $10,000  was  made  up  by  de- 
voting profits  of  $2,000  from  the  first 
winter's  operations  to  its  liquidation. 
The  rink  proved  exceedingly  popular,  and 
drew  large  crowds  all  season. 

A  REBATE  OF  15  PER  CENT. 

The  book  and  supply  business  was 
meanwhile  being  carried  on  with  equal 
success.  The  system  adopted  was  such 
that  members  of  the  Association  de- 
rived no  advantage  from  their  member- 
ship until  the  end  of  the  year.  Prices 
were  the  same  for  members  and  non- 
members,  and  were  at  the  full  retail 
level.  Nothwithstanding,  orders  flowed  in, 
not  alone  from  students  at  the  College, 
but  from  graduates  and  others  all  over 
the  country.  About  $5,000  business  was 
done  with  members  during  the  twelve 
months  and  $4,500,  or  nearly  as  much,  with 
non-members.  So  well  did  the  Association 
do  that  first  year  that  not  only  was  the 
membership  fee  of  $2  repaid  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  a  rebate  of  15  per  cent, 
was  made  on  the  purchases  of  members. 
That  is  to  say,  those  students  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  movement  made  a  sav- 
ing of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  their  books 
and  stationery. 

Last  fall  the  plan  of  operation  was 
changed  to  the  extent  of  charging  mem- 
mers  a  flat  rate  of  $4  to  cover  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Review,  rink  ticket  and  gen- 
eral membership.  416  members  were  en- 
rolled, or  within  very  few  of  the  total 
attendance  at  the  College.  A  good  start 
was  made,  but  early  in  the  winter  a 
catastrophe  overtook  the  organization 
which  nearly  broke  it  up.  The  roof  of 
the  rink  caved  in,  not  only  involving  the 
Association  in  serious  loss  financially, 
but  postponing  the  use  of  the  building 
for  several  weeks  at  the  height  of  the 
season.  Notwithstanding,  the  students 
rallied  to  the  support  of  their  institution 
and  the  architect  was  brought  to  make 
good  the  defect. 

A  NEW  UNION  BUILDING. 

The  union  building  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  erect  for  the  accommodation 
of  student  societies,  etc.,  and  for  which 
land  has  already  been  secured,  will  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  It  will 
not  be  built  all  at  once,  but  in  sections  as 
finances  will  permit.  Thus,  in  about  two 
years'  time  it  is  supposed  that  there  will 
be  enough  funds  in  the  treasury  to  ad- 
mit of  proceeding  with  the  first  wing. 
The  profits  of  the  Association  run  close 
to  $5,000  a  year,  from  the  three  sources 
of  revenue,  Review,  rink  and  store.  With 
$10,000  cash,  an  investment  of  $20,000 
or  $25,000  in  building  is  possible,  and  lit- 
tle difficulty  should  be  experienced  in 
making  a  start. 
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LISTERS 

Gasoline^ 


Power  on  the  Farm 

SAVES  LABOR 
SAVES  TIME 
SAVES  WORRY 
SAVES  DOLLARS 

The  most  efficient  and  most]|economical 
form  of  farm  power  it  the 


Lister  Gasoline  Engine 

No  batteries — No   oil   holes — No|babbitt 

Lister  Ideal  Threshers 

FOR  INDIVIDUAL   THRESHING 

Built  in  three  sizes,  suitable^  for  use  with 
gasoline  engines  of  6  to  12^horse  power. 

WHY  NOT   DO   YOUR   OWN 

THRESHING  THIS  FALL? 


Write  for  full  particulars  on  any  of 
above  lines  to  Dept.  M. 

R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


58-60  Stewart  Street 

Also  at 
WINNIPEG         QUEBEC 


'     TORONTO 
ST.  JOHN.  N.B. 
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Ike  FARMERS 

SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


An     Authoritative     and    Up-to-Date    Directory    of    Private    Schools— Colleges — 
Correspondence  Schools — Musical  Schools— Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Colleges. 


MUSICAL     INSTITUTIONS. 

International     Institute     of    Music,     Dept.     S., 

Fort    Wayne,   Inrl. 
American  School  of  Music,  610  Lakeside  Bldg., 

Chicago. 
Slingeriands    Correspondence    School    of   Music, 

Dept.   34,   Chicago,   111. 
Easy     Method     Music    Co.,    265    Wilson     Bldg., 

Toronto. 
Numeral    Method    Music    Co.    of    Canada,    225A 

Curvy  Hall,  Windsor,  Ont. 
U.S.  School  of  Music,   Dept.   I.,  225  Fifth   Ave., 

New  York. 


AUTOMOBILE     AND     TRADE     SCHOOLS. 

Practical    Auto    School,    6S5    Beaver    St.,    New 

York. 
Toronto  Automobile  School,  86  Wellington  W., 

Toronto. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  1S9,  Rochester. 
Elizabeth    King    School    of    Massaging,    14S-A 

Station  F,  New  York. 


GIBES'   SCHOOLS. 

Bishop  Bethune  College,  Oshawa,  Ont. 
Westminster  College,  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto. 
Westbourne  School,  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto. 
Ottawa  Ladies'  College,  First  Ave.,  Ottawa. 


SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

1/ Academic  De  Brisay,  416  Bank  St.,  Ottawa. 
The     Anion      Institute     for     Stuttering      and 

Stammering,  Berlin,  Ont. 
O.  A.  Smith,  823  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


BOYS'    SCHOOLS. 

Ashbury  College.  Rockcliffe  Park.  Ottawa. 
Upper  Canada   College,  Avenue  Road,  Toronto. 
St.    Andrew's    College,    Rosedale,    Toronto. 
St.   Jerome's   College,   Berlin.   Ont. 
St.  Clement's  College,  North  Toronto. 


CORRESPONDENCE     SCHOOLS    AND 
BUSINESS    COLLEGES. 

Canada   Business   College,   Hamilton,    Ont. 

Canadian  Correspondence  College,  15  Toronto 
St.,   Toronto. 

Elliott  Business  College,  T34  Yonge  St.,  Tor- 
onto. 

Ingersoll    Bus.    College,    Ingersoll,    Ont. 

Woodstock  Business  College,   Woodstock.  Ont. 

Shaw  Correspondence  Schools,  Y.M.C.A.  Bldg.. 
Yonge  and  Gerrard  Sts.,  Toronto. 

Standard   Business  College,  Hamilton,   Ont. 

British  American  Business  College,  Yonge  St., 
Toronto. 


AGRICULTURAL    AND    VETERINARY 
COLLEGES. 

Ontario  Veterinary  College,  110  University  Ave. 

Toronto. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,   Guelph,   Ont. 
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3Bi8f)op  3Betf)une 
College  :    :    :    : 

OSHAWA  -  ONTARIO 

A    Residential   School  for   Girls 

Visitor,    The   Lord    Bishop    of  Toronto. 


Preparation  for  the  University  and  for  the  examinations  of 
the   Toronto   Conservatory   of   Music. 

Young   children   also   received. 

Fine    location.      Outdoor    games    and    physical    training. 

The  Musical  Department  (Piano,  Theory  and  Harmony!  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  'Master,  and  of  a  Sister,  who  for 
twelve  years  taught  in   the  School  with  marked  success. 

Voice  culture   will   be  in   charge  of  a  qualified  mistress. 

College    Reopens    September   14th. 

For   terms  and   particulars,  apply   to  the   SISTER  IN 

CHARGE,   or  to   THE    SISTERS  OF    ST.  JOHN    THE 

DIVINE,   Major    St..   TORONTO. 
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RESIDENCE      SCHOOL      FOR      BOYS       | 

Beautiful  site.     Modern  buildings.     Pure  water. 
Small  classes.     Gymnasium.     Chapel.     R.  M.  C. 
entrance    1914.      All   candidates   passed.       One 
first  place.     For  calendar  apply 
REV.  GEO.  P.  WOOLLCOMBE,  MA.  (Oxon).   Headmaster 
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B8f)buvp 
|  College 

^       Rockcliffe  Park,         Ottawa 
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UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE,  TORONTO  \ 

Premier  Boys'  School  of  Canada  § 

FOUNDED   1829  BY  SIR  JOHN  COLBORNE.  GOVERNOR  OF   UPPER  CANADA 

Autumn  Term  Begins  Thursday,  Sept.  9th,  at  10  a.m.     Boarders  return  on  the  8th.      1 

Senior  and  Preparatory  School*  in  separate  buildings.     Fifty  acres  playing  and  athletic  fields,  with 
rinks,  gymnasium  and  full  equipment.      Detached  infirmary,  with  resident  nurse.     Summer  Camp  at  = 
Lake  Timagami,  conducted  by  the  Physical  Instructor  of  the  College.     SUCCESSES  1914 — Honours  g 
(Matriculation)  7,  Pass  Matriculation  13,  Royal  Military  College  Passes  2.     All  particulars  on  ap- 
plication to  ARNOLD  MORPHY,  Bursar.  = 

H.  \V.  AUDEN,  M.  A.,  Principal  I 


urn  minimum  mini 


In  the  union  building,  there  will 
space  for  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  t 
store,  the  Review  offices  and  various  stuj 
dent  bodies.  A  printing  office  is  also  4 
likelihood.  Considerable  space  will  alsd 
be  devoted  to  providing  suites  of  roomsi 
for  the  use  of  married  students,  of  whom 
quite  a  number  come  to  the  College.  Al 
together  it  will  be  a  very  comprehensiv 
building,  planned  to  harmonize  architec- 
turally with  the  other  new  buildings  or 
the  campus.  It  is  anticipated  that  it 
will  be  a  revenue  producer  from  the  out 
set. 

Of  course  the  movement  is  young,  ano 
its  ultimate  success  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  it  has  enjoyed  wonderful 
progress  in  the  two  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  has  been  loyally  supported  bj 
the  students  and  favored  by  the  faculty 
who,  though  barred  from  membership 
are  interested  in  its  welfare.  Its  pro- 
moter seems  to  have  gone  about  it  the 
right  way  and  devised  a  system  which 
while  giving  an  ultimate  advantage  tc 
members,  does  not  alienate  non-mem- 
bers. So  far  as  is  known,  it  is  the  onlj 
co-operative  organization  of  the  kind 
among  college  students  in  Canada. 

The    Horse    in   War 

Our   Noblest  Animal  Suffers  With  Ma 
on  the  Battlefield 

By    MAX    McDERMOTT. 

THE  conquest  of  the  horse  by  mar 
marked  one  of  the  great  turning 
points  in  the  history  of  the  race 
while  the  place  filled  by  him  in  war  ha 
been  second  only  to  that  of  man.  There  i; 
proof  that  the  animal  was  first  huntec 
and  eaten.  Later  he  was  driven,  and  fin 
ally  man  trusted  himself  upon  his  back 
Oxen  and  other  animals  were,  for  a  long 
time,  employed  for  agricultural  and  othei 
labors,  and  the  horse  was  used  for  the 
chase  and  war.  The  Assyrian  sculptor; 
show  more  representations  of  the  horse 
elaborately  caparisoned,  than  of  men. 

Through  all  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  the  lore  of  Scandinavia,  and  the 
history  of  Rome  the  war-horse  is  promt 
nent. 

The  Greeks  attributed  the  creation  oi 
the  horse  to  Neptune,  the  myth  being  that 
Athene,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  disputec 
with  the  sea-god  as  to  which  of  then- 
should  name  Athens.  The  gods  decidec 
that  the  one  who  gave  man  the  mo- 
ful  gift  should  have  the  honor.  Athene 
thereupon,  created  the  olive-tree,  whier 
was  the  emblem  of  peace.  The  hor*e  wa; 
the  symbol  of  war,  and  the  gods  deereec 
that  peace  is  better  than  war.  a  decisior 
from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

The  famous  horses  of  Hector  of  Troy 
which  Homer  mentions  by  name,  may  oi 
may  not  have  been  legendary.  They  are 
almost  the  first  horses  spoken  of  in  myth 
and  connected  with  war.  Their  name; 
are  descriptive — Podarge.  which  mean; 
"swift-foot";  Galathe.  meaning 
colored."  and  Ethon.  "fiery." 

Arion    was    Hercules'    horse,    and   th« 
word  means  "martial."  hence  "war-h 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  anima 


which  Neptune  summoned  out  of  the  earth 
I  by  striking  it  with  his  trident.  Its  right 
feet  were  those  of  a  human  creature,  it 
spoke  with  a  human  voice,  and  ran  with 
incredible  speed. 

One  of  the  most  famous  horses  in  th<; 
world  was  Alexander's  celebrated  charger 
Bucephalus,  which  was  purchased  by 
Philip,  Alexander's  father,  for  thirteen 
talents— about  $12,500. 

Bucephalus  was  so  wild  and  unmanage- 
able that  Philip  was  about  to  send  him 
away,  when  the  young  prince,  Alexander, 
offered  to  tame  him,  agreeing,  in  the  event 
of  failure,  to  forfeit  the  price  of  the  horse. 
He  began  by  turning  his  head  to  the  sun 
because  the  horse  was  frightened  at  his 
own  shadow.  He  tamed  him  completely, 
although  his  wild  spirit  would  never  allow 
anyone  but  Alexander  to  ride  him.  He 
would  kneel  for  his  master  to  mount,  and 
the  love  and  sympathy  between  the  man 
and  horse  was  perfect.  Alexander  built 
the  city  of  Bucephala  as  a  mausoleum 
when  Bucephalus  died.  He  lived  for  thirty 
years. 

Babieca  was  the  well-beloved  horse  of 
the  great  Spanish  chieftain  known  as  the 
Cid,  which  survived  him  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  no  one  was  allowed  to 
mount  him.  When  he  died  he  was  buried 
before  the  gates  of  the  monastery  at 
Valencia,  and  two  elm  trees  were  planted 
to  mark  his  grave. 

Incitatus,  the  horse  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, Caligula,  had  a  stable  of  marble, 
a  stall  of  ivory,  and  drank  wine  from  a 
golden  pail.  His  trappings  were  purple, 
and  his  halters  were  stiff  with  gems.  He 
had  a  set  of  golden  shoes,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  palace  and  slaves  complete 
i  in  order  that  guests  invited  in  his  name 
might  be  properly  entertained.  His  name 
means  "spurred  on." 

Verus,  another  Roman  Emperor  of  a 
century  later,  treated  his  horse,  Celer, 
almost  as  extravagantly,  feeding  him 
with  raisins  and  almonds  from  his  own 
hands  and  erecting  a  statute  of  gold  to 
him  when  he  died.  All  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Roman  Empire  attended  the  funeral. 
The  name  in  Latin  for  "swift." 

William  the  Conqueror  had  a  stallion 
he  rode  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  about 
which  everything  seems  known  but  his 
name.  He  was  of  huge  size,  and  was  a 
gift  from  Alfonso,  King  of  Spain — "such 
a  gift  as  a  prince  might  give  and  a  prince 
receive."  This  beautiful  creature  did  not 
survive  the  battle,  for  Gyrth,  Harold's 
butcher,  "clove  him  with  a  bill  and  he 
died." 

Richard  I.  had  a  jet-black  horse  called 
Malech,  which  bore  him  through  the  Holy 
War,  and  arrived  in  England  before  him. 
This  horse  survived  the  king  several 
years. 

The  favorite  horse  of  Richard  II.  was 
Roan  Barbary,  which,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  finest  horse  in  Europe  at  that  time.  It 
was  upon  Roan  Barbary  that  the  young 
king  was  mounted  when  the  incident 
wherein  Wat  Tyler  was  stabbed  by  the 
mayor  of  Walworth  took  place. 

An  exploit  frequently  performed  by 
medieval  heros  to  show  that  they  would 
rather  die  than  retreat  was  the  sacrificing 
of  a  charger.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  king- 
maker, did  this  in  two  battles. 
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The  first  occasion  was  at  Towton,  when 
the  Lancastrians  were  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  The  earl,  after  hearing  that  his 
uncle  was  slain  and  his  men  defeated, 
cried  out  in  prayer  for  the  souls  of  those 
who  had  been  killed  in  battle;  and  then, 
drawing  his  sword  and  kissing  the  cross 
at  its  handle,  said  to  his  men: 

"Whoever  chooses  to  return  home  may, 
for  I  shall  live  or  die  this  day  with  such  as 
like  to  remain  with  me." 

After  this  speech  he  dismounted  and 
killed  his  horse  with  his  own  sword. 

The  second  time  was  at  Barnet,  his  last 
field,  when  he  rode  his  favorite  black 
Saladin,  an  animal  of  great  size  and 
beauty.  Lord  Lytton  gives  a  dramatic 
account  of  the  incident  in  his  romance, 
"The  Last  of  the  Barons". 

The  sire  of  this  famous  black  Saladin 
was  Malech,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
when  the  race  of  Malech  failed,  the  race 
of  Warwick  would  fail  also.  This  proved 
to  be  the  truth. 

Why  Wheat? 

Continued  from  Page  19. 

you  if  we  don't  get  our  wheat  into  the 
American  market  we'll  go  bankrupt!" 

"I  tell  you,"  retorted  the  official,  "that 
you'll  be  bankrupt  anyway  if  you  don't 
quit  depending  exclusively  on  wheat." 

TN  1901  there  were  3,349,516  Canadians 
*■  connected  with  farming,  and  there  were 
2,021,799  city  dwellers.  That  means  a 
proportion  of  three  food-producers  to 
two  non-producing  food  consumers.  But 
in  1911  the  food-producing  population  had 
increased  only  about  17  per  cent.,  that  is, 
to  3,924,394,  while  the  food-consuming 
population  had  increased  over  60  per  cent., 
that  is,  to  3,280,444.  The  ratio  between 
the  two  classes  was  in  1911,  therefore  al- 
most three  to  three.  Food  demand  had 
increased  and  supply  had  apparently  re- 
mained about  stationary. 

But  those  figures  tell  only  half  the 
story.  Of  the  increase  in  total  farm  popu- 
lation of  Canada  practically  all  was  in  the 
wheat-growing  areas,  and  in  the  old  mixed 
farming  areas  from  which  the  variety  of 
food  had  to  come,  there  was  an  actual  de- 
crease. The  increase  in  rural  population 
due  to  the  increase  of  wheat  producers 
did  not  represent  an  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  food  for  Canadians.  A  great  part 
of  the  wheat  has  gone  for  export  and  the 
wheat  producer  himself  was  an  additional 
consumer  of  common  foods.  Ontario's  city 
population  grew  by  392,511  souls  in  the 
decade  mentioned.  Her  rural,  or  food  pro- 
ducing population  lost  over  fifty  thou- 
sand !  The  same  was  true  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Hence  the  growth  of  food  imports 
into  this  country!  Hence  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living!  Hence  increases  in  the 
cost  of  labor.  "An  extraordinary  situa- 
tion!" you  say.  A  home  market  only 
partly  fed! 

It  has  been  said  to  the  farmer:  "Feed 
your  grain,  sell  your  cattle  and  keep  the 
virtue  of  your  soil  on  your  farm."  1  he 
same  might  posibly  be  applied  to  the  na- 
tion. Feed  our  foodstuffs  to  our  popula- 
tion and  whatever  we  have  in  excess, 
transform  into  as  near  a  finished  product 
as  possible  before  selling  abroad. 
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Ue  FWRM  ER'9 

SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY. 


e£tmm£ter 
College==f:oronto 

A    Residential    and    Day    School    for    Girls 

Situated  opposite  Queen's  Park,  Bloor  St.  W. 

Every  Educational  facility  provided.,  Pupils 
prepared  for  Honor  Matriculation,  Music,  Art 
and  Physical  Education. 

The  School,  by  an  unfailing  emphasis  upon 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  aims  at 
the    development    of    true    womanhood. 

JOHN    A.    PATKRSON,    K.C.,    President. 
For  Calendar  apply   Mrs.  A.  B.  Gregory,  Prin. 


S 


t  Clement's  College 

FOR  BOYS.     Residential  and  Day  School 
NORTH  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 


Boys  prepared  for  the  University,  Royal 
Military  College  and  for  business. 
For  information  apply  to 

REV.  A.  K.  GRIFFIN.  Principal. 


LEARN  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

Out  of  41  systems  of  shorthand  used  in  high  schools 
of  2,113  U.S.  Cities,  Gregg  has  1,250,  or  58%;  Benn 
Pitman  381,  or  18%  ;  Isaac  Pitman  110,  or  less  than  5%. 
Gregg  has  65%  of  private  business  schools. 
When  learning  Shorthand,  get  the  popular 
Gregg  at  the 

ST.  CATHARINES  BUSINESS   COLLEGE 
"Wright's  kNOw-better  School" 


©ttatoa 
Habteg' 
College 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 


New  building,  absolutely  fire- 
proof, perfectly  sanitary,  com- 
plete staff  in  every  department. 
All  the  advantages  of  the  capital. 
Apply  for  calendar  to 

Jaa.  W.   Robertson.   LL.D..  C.M.G.. 

Chairman  of  Board 
J.W.H.  Milne, B.A..D.D..  President 


DIRK'S  RED  MITE  KILLER 

One  application  KILLS  all  Mites  and 
prevents  their  reappearance  (luring  the 
season.  Keeps  fowls  free  from  body 
lice.  Makes  scaly  legs  bright  and  clean. 
Keeps  lard,  pastry  and  sweets  free  from 
ants.  Bedbugs  will  give  no  trouble 
where  used.  Write  to-day  for  special 
trial  price.  Booklet  free. 
Marshall  &,  Marshall,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Distributors  for  Canada. 


TOOPE'S  ASBESTOS  HEN  INCUBATOR    (Patented) 

Made  of  asbestos  lumber. 
Fireproof,  Kotproof  and  Ver- 
minproof. 

Perfect  moist  air  system. 
Compound  heated,  comprising 
a  Hot  Air  and  Hot  Water 
Incubator  heated  by  one  flame. 
Will  outlast  three  of  the  be«t 
Incubators  of  any  other  make. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  a  postal 
now. 

R.  TOOPE  &  CO.,  44  Stepney  Sq..  Stepney.  London  E.. 
England 


t 


SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 

200.000  customers  testify  that  my 
designers  and  factories  build  quality  into 
them      Built   for   long,   hard,     continuous    users' 
satisfaction.         HIGHEST     QUALITY  —  LOWEST 
PRICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  less    than    you    usually 
pay.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  rny   catalog 
of  these  and   other  farm  and  house- 
hold   goods    free.    A    postal    gets    it. 
Low    freight   rates. 


Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  A.  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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i  Summer 

■ 

Ices 

Cooling  creams 
and  ices  "stand 
better"  and  are 
smoother  if  made 
with 


SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

(It's  Granulated) 

It  is  the  secret  of  home- 
made frozen  dainties — 
this  Grape  Juice  Sherbet 
will  prove  it. 

Grape  Juice  Sherbet 

Soak  }4  envelope  Knox  Sparkling 
Gelatine  in  }/*>  cup  cold  water  5 
minutes.  Make  a  syrup  by  boil- 
ing I  cup  sugar  and  I /^  cups  boil- 
ing water  ten  minutes,  and  add 
soaked  gelatine.  Cool  slightly 
and  add  I  pint  grape  juice,  4 
tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice,  J^ 
cup  orange  juice  ;  then  freeze. 
Serve  in  glasses  and  garnish  with 
candied  violets  or  fruit,  if  desired. 

Send  for  FREE 
Recipe  Book 

it  contains  many  economical 
Dessert,  Jelly,  Salad,  Pudding 
and  Candy  liecipes.  it  is  free 
for  your  grocer's  name.  Pint 
sample  (enough  to  make  this 
grape  sherbet)  for  2-cent  stamp 
and  grocer's  name. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX  CO. 

506  Knox 


GET  YOUR  FARM  HOME 
From  the  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

An  immense  area  of  the  most  fertile  land 
in   Western  Canada  for   sale  at   low   prices 

.  and  easy  terms,  ranging  from  $11.00  to 
$30.00  for  farm  lands  with  ample  rainfall 
—irrigated  lands  from  $35.00.  Terms — One- 
Twentieth  down,  balance  within  twenty 
years.  In  Irrigation  districts,  loan  for  farm 
buildings,  etc.,  up  to  $2,000,  also  repayable 
in  twenty  years — interest  only  6  per  cent. 
Here  la  your  opportunity  to  Increase  your 
farm  holdings  by  getting  adjoining  land, 
or  secure  your  friends  as  neighbors. 

War   literature   and    particulars    apply    to 
A.    W.    CAMERON,    Gen'I    Supt.    of    Lands 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resource*  C.P.R. 

CALGARY  ALBERTA 


Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


7265— LADY'S  DRESS. 

This  practical  frock  shows  one  of  the 
new  straight  skirts.  This  is  made  with 
four  gores,  gathered  at  the  top  and  at- 
tached to  the  blouse  with  either  high  or 
normal  waist.  The  blouse  has  a  plain 
back,  but  the  fronts  are  gathered  along 
the  shoulder  seam.  The  neck  is  slightly 
open,  finished  with  a  wide  collar,  and  the 
sleeves  may  be  full  length  or  shorter. 

The  pattern  No.  7265  is  cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  5  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

Price  of  pattern   15   cents. 


7257— LADY'S  APRON. 

This  novel  design  shows  an  apron  with- 
out shoulder  seam  and  with  the  entire 
front  of  the  bodice  covered  and  having 
small  sleeves  and  back  yoke  in  one  piece 
with  front.  The  skirt  portion  is  gathered 
at  the  sides  and  plain  in  front  and  does 
not  quite  reach  the  centre  of  the  back. 
These  aprons  are  made  of  gingham,  per- 
cale or  calico  and  are  trimmed  with  wash 
braid  or  embroidery  insertion  bands. 

The  pattern  No.  7257  is  cut  in  sizes  36. 
40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  lvs  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial with  half  yard  of  27-inch  contrast- 
ing goods. 

Price  of  patten)    10   cent*. 
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7237— LADY'S   SHIRT   WAIST. 

The  special  feature  of  this  waist  is  that 
has  no  shoulder  seam  and  a  slightly  en- 
rged  armhole.  The  sleeve  is  cut  to  fit 
e  widened  opening  and  is  loose  to  the 
ge  which  comes  below  the  elbow.  The 
rplice  closing  is  employed  with  a  wide, 
it  collar.  The  cuffs  correspond  in  style. 
lis  model  is  excellent  for  voile,  lawn, 
epe,  etc. 

The  pattern  No.  7237  is  cut  in  sizes  34 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
quires  two  yards  of  36-inch  material 
th  one  yard  of  36-inch  contrasting 
ods. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


47— LADY'S     FOUR-GORE     SKIRT. 

This  skirt  is  made  with  plaits  at  each 
le  seam,  but  with  front  and  back  entire- 
plain.  There  is  a  shaped  yoke,  dipping 
ightly  downward  in  front  and  back  and 
)sed  by  a  lacing  at  the  side.  The  waist- 
ie  is  1%  inches  above  regulation. 
The  pattern  No.  7247  is  cut  in  sizes  22 
32  inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size 
quires  4%  yards  of  44-inch  material. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


What  a  Million  Mothers   Avoid 

More  than  a  million  careful  mothers  have  intuitively  known  the 
dangers  of  poisonous  fly  destroyers.  They  have  known  that  such 
preparations  contain  arsenic  in  deadly  quantities.  They  have  realized 
the  peril  to  little  children  that  accompanies  the  use  of  fly  poisons. 

But  for  those  who  have  not  learned  of  these  dangers,  we  quote 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Child  Betterment  Magazine,  which  com- 
ments upon  35  cases  of  children  being  poisoned  last  year: 

"The  danger  to  children  is  great,  and  the  danger  to  adults  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable." 

In  the  December  issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society,  an  editorial  on  the  same  subject  cites  47  cases  and 
goes  on  to  state: 

"Arsenical  fly  poisons  are  as  dangerous  as  the  phosphorus  match. 
They  should  be  abolished.  There  are  as  efficient  and  more  sani- 
tary ways  of  catching  or  killing  flies.  And  fly  poisons,  if  used 
at  all,  should  not  be  used  in  homes  where  there  are  children,  or 
where  children  visit." 


T- 


ANGLEFOO 


The  Sanitary  Fly  Dettroyer' 

NoD-Poiaonou» 


T 


Catches  the  Germ  with  the  Fly 
Made    in    Canada   by 

The  0.  &  W.  Thum  Co., 

American  Address.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Dept.  278 
Walkerville,  Ontario 


SYNOPSIS   OF  CANADIAN  NORTH-WEST 
LAND  REGULATIONS 

THE  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  18  years  old,  may  home- 
stead a  quarter-section  of  available  Dominion  land  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta,  Applicant  must  appear  in  person  at  the 
Dominion  Lands  Agency  or  Sub-Agency  for  the  District.  Entry  by  proxy 
may  be  made  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Agency  (but  not  Sub- Agency) 
on  certain  conditions. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  each 
of  three  years.  A  homesteader  may  live  within  nine  miles  of  his  home- 
stead on  a  farm  of  at  least  80  acres,  on  certain  conditions.  A  habitable 
house  is  required  except  where  residence  is  performed  in  the  vicinity. 

In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing  may  pre-empt  a 
quarter-section  alongside  his  homestead.     Price  $3.00  per  acre. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  in  each  of  three  years  after  earning 
homestead  patent;  also  50  acres  extra  cultivation.  Pre-emption  patent 
may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  homestead  patent,  on  certain  conditions. 

A  settler  who  has  exhausted  his  homestead  right  may  take  a  purchased 
homestead  in  certain  districts.  Price  $3.00  per  acre.  Duties — Must  reside 
six  months  in  each  of  three  years,  cultivate  50  acres  and  erect  a  house 
worth  $300. 

The  area  of  cultivation  is  subject  to  reduction  in  case  of  rough,  scrubby 
or  stony  land.  Live  stock  may  be  substituted  for  cultivation  under  certain 
conditions 

W.  W.  CORY,  C.M.G., 
Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

N.B. — Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid 
for.— 64388. 


F  YOU  ARE  A  BOY  and  need  more  spending  money,  or  such  premiums  as  gold  watches, 
-    canoes,  bicycles,  baseball  outfits,  boxing  gloves,  rifles,  etc.,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  get 
them.     Write  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited,   143-153  University   Ave.,   Toronto. 
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NEW  IDEA 
ELECTRIC 


A  Complete  Power 
Laundry  Outfit 

Condensed  into  a 
SIMPLE  SAFE  SILENT 

machine  that  rivals  the  vacuum  cleaner 
and  sewing  machine  as  a 

HOUSEHOLD  LABOR  SAVER 

It  does  everything  by  power,  washes  and  wrings 
at  the  rjirae  time  or  separately. 
Tin-  wnn"er  swings  to  and  works  in  any  posi- 
ti"ii.  in  either  direction,  over  stationary  or 
other  tubs. 

Full  information  mailed  on  request. 

A%k  your  dealer  about  it       19-14 

CUMMER-DOWSWELL,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Out. 


Made  in  Canada 


7241— CHILD'S  DRESS. 

This  pretty  frock  is  made  with  a  yoke 
which  trims  the  back  of  the  blouse  at  the 
top  while  the  lower  portion  is  gathered 
in  both  front  and  back.  The  neck  is  a 
little  open  with  flat  collar,  which  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  closing  may  have  a  band 
or  be  left  plain.  The  sleeves  are  long  or 
short,  and  the  straight  skirt  is  pleated 
all  around  with  a  panel  front. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


7254— BOY'S  BLOUSE  SUIT. 

In  this  suit  the  blouse  is  double-breasted 
and  closes  at  the  side.  The  neck  may  be 
square  or  high  with  a  small  collar  and 
the  sleeves  long  or  short.  The  trousers 
are  of  regulation  make  and  have  the  edge 
at  the  knee  straight  and  open.  Linen, 
duck,  galatea,  gingham  and  other  wash 
fabrics  are  used  for  these  suits  and  two 
colors  or  a  figured  and  a  plain  may  be 
combined. 

Price  of  pattern   10  cents. 


Would  you  like  a 

UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION? 


Scattered  up  and  down  this 
great  country  of  ours  there 
are  a  number  of  young  men 
who  have  the  ambition  to 
make  good  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  to  whom  a  Uni- 
versity training  would  act  as 
a  spur  to  greater  success.  If 
you  are  one  of  these  ambi- 
tious, go-ahead  young  men 
we  offer  you  the  opportunity 
to  realize  your  ambition. 

Our  proposition  has  already 
helped  many,  let  it  help  you. 
The  work  is  pleasant  and 
healthful,  besides  the  train- 
ing we  give  you  in  salesman- 
ship will  always  be  of  great 
service  to  you  in  whatever 
work  you  finally  engage  in. 

In  every  city  and  town  in  the 
Dominion  there  are  many 
business  men  and  private 
residents  who  would  appreci- 
ate your  interest  in  bringing 

FAR  MER'S 
MAGAZINE 

to  their  notice.  It  is  the 
Magazine  of  Canada  and  is 
winning  its  way  into  the  con- 
fidence of  every  Canadian 
reader  of  high-class  matter. 

A  liberal  commission  is  al- 
lowed on  all  subscriptions, 
and  the  spending  of  a  few 
hours  a  week  will  easily  en- 
able you  to  realize  your  am- 
bition and  enter  the  Uni- 
versity next  fall. 


MACLEAN*     PUBLISHING     CO. 
143-153  University  Ave.,        Toronto 
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Hot  Weather  Housekeeping 

Some  Day  More  Farm  Houses  Will  Have  Electric  Fans — In  the 
Meantime,  Here  are  Some  Things  that  Will  Help  One 

By  GENEVIEVE 


JUST  at  the  time  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  taking  its  vacation,  the 
family  on  the  farm  meet  a  rush  of  ex- 
tra work.  It  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
the  family  income  that  this  rush,  in  the 
fields,  be  taken  care  of  by  additional  help 
and  labor-saving  machines.  In  the  house 
along  with  the  burden  of  the  heat  comes 
the  canning  season  and  usually  the  extra 
■  help  to  board.  Where  there  is  just  a  one- 
woman  staff  sometimes  it  becomes  pretty 
strenuous.  A  good  deal  of  thought  and  a 
little  money  can  make  a  wonderful  dif- 
ference. 

GETTING  RID  OF  HEAT  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

The  biggest  job  is  generally  the  cooking 
not  only  because  it  is  harder  to  spend  an 
hour  over  a  cook-stove  in  July  than  in 
cool  weather,  but  because  in  so  many 
houses  the  cook  stove  is  moved  out  to  a 
close  back  kitchen  with  few  windows  and 
no  provision  for  cross-draughts,  and  with 
a  floor  a  few  steps  lower  than  the  rest  of 
the  house.  This  means  a  lot  of  extra 
walking,  and  going  up  and  down  steps,  a 
form  of  exercise  whose  only  purpose  is  to 
reduce  flesh.  Then  we  have  the  best  of 
our  kitchen  conveniences,  cupboard,  sink, 
etc.,  in  the  permanent  kitchen.  It  is  im- 
possible to  have  these  conveniences 
everywhere  and  this  means  more  travel- 
ing or  working  with  inferior  tools.  By 
putting  in  an  oil  stove,  the  heat  is  taken 
out  of  the  house  without  moving  the  stove 
out.  A  three-burner  oil  stove  can  be  used 
very  satisfactorily  for  cooking  the  meals, 
and  for  a  large  baking  of  bread  or  pies  it 
would  not  be  serious  to  have  a  fire  in  the 
range  for  an  hour  or  two.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  when  we  reach  our  Eldorado,  every 
farm  kitchen  will  have,  besides  an  electric 
fan,  an  electric  stove  or  a  gas  range,  but 
in  the  meantime  an  oil-stove  makes  a  very 
good  substitute  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  nreless  cooker  is  another  summer 
convenience  that  saves  not  only  heat  but 
money,  if  we  consider  the  cost  of  fuel.  The 
long,  slow  cooking  necessary  to  boil  a  ham 
or  cook  oatmeal  or  bake  beans,  sometimes 
almost  bars  them  out  of  the  summer 
dietary,  which  is  a  mistake.  They  may 
have  the  reputation  of  being  "heating" 
foods,  but  a  heating  food  is  also  an  en- 
ergy-producing food  and  we  have  to  con- 
sider that  in  planning  a  harvesters'  bill- 
of-fare.  Provided  the  food  is  properly 
cooked  and  free  from  grease,  there  is 
more  danger  of  erring  on  the  side  of  un- 
der-feeding. 

In  cases,  however,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  coal  or  wood  stove  all  summer, 
and  where  it  has  to  be  moved  to  a  back- 
kitchen  because  the  main  kitchen  is  also 
the  dining-room,  a  ventilator  hood  is  an 
excellent  device.  An  opening  or  ventilator 
is  cut  in  the  roof,  and  a  bell-shaped  hood 
comes  down  a  few  feet  from  the  ceiling 
above  the  stove.  This  keeps  up  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  air  in  the  room  and 


carries  the  heat  and  the  odors  of  cooking 
up  through  the  roof. 

NEED   OF   MORE   SCREENING. 

To  keep  the  house  free  from  flies  in 
the  warm  weather  is  one  of  the  farm 
house-keeper's  big  problems.  The  popular 
traps  and  swatters  are  very  good  when 
the  flies  do  get  into  the  house,  but  the 
ideal  is  not  to  let  them  get  in.  Or  if  a 
room  is  invaded  it  can  be  closed  up,  and 
sulphur  or  pyrethum  powder  burned  on  a 
shovelful  of  coals,  which  makes  a  com- 
plete clearance  for  the  time.  The  more 
important  thing,  though,  is  to  have  the 
house  well  protected  by  screening.  Almost 
every  house  has  its  screen  doors  and  win- 
dows. An  arrangement  with  this,  that 
would  be  worth  a  great  deal,  especially  in 
a  home  where  there  are  little  children,  is 
to  have  a  back  porch  off  from  the  kitchen, 
completely  screened  in.  We  know  the  im- 
portance of  out-of-door  sleeping  for  a 
baby;  we  also  know  the  dangers  of  the 
house-fly  and  stable-fly  coming  in  contact 


A  pretty  lake,  a  good  roadway,  and  a  won- 
derful setting — on  Vancouver's  Island — and 
Canada  has  many   such  beauty  spots. 


with  children ;  perhaps  the  mother  who 
has  all  her  work  to  do  with  a  baby  to  take 
care  of,  or  a  child  just  beginning  to  travel 
and  tumble  down  steps  realizes,  too,  what 
it  would  mean  to  have  some  place  out  of 
the  way,  but  within  hearing  where  she 
would  know  the  child  was  safe.  A 
screened  back-porch  makes  an  ideal  day- 
nursery.  It  can  also  be  made  into  an 
attractive  sitting-room,  a  dining-room,  or 
a  cool,  airy  place  to  take  some  of  the 
kitchen  work. 

FRESH-AIR   SLEEPING   QUARTERS. 

The  same  principle  of  fresh  air  and 
screening  should  be  carried  into  our  sum- 
mer sleeping-rooms.  Many  houses  have 
balconies  which  are  never  used  except 
when  a  visitor  is  taken  out  to  see  the  view. 
With  a  little  work  these  could  be  screened 
and  converted  into  out-door  sleeping- 
rooms.  Few  people  realize  the  health- 
fulness  of  outdoor  sleeping — that  it 
has  frequently  been  a  positive  cure  for 
throat  and  lung  troubles,  and  has  started 
road  to  a  sound,  robust  life.  But  whether 
or  not  it  appeals  on  health  principles,  no 
one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  comfort  of 
out-door   quarters   on   a  night  after  the 


^  DIAMONDS 

S1-S2-S3  WEEKLY 


Save  money  on  your 
Diamonds  by  buying  from 
us.  We  are  Diamond  Importers.  Terms  20% 
down,  $1,  $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We  guarantee  you 
every  advantage  in  Price  and  Quality.  10% 
off  for  cash. 

Write  to-day   for  catalogue,   it   is   free. 
We  wnd  Diamonds  to  an;  part  of  Canada  for  Inspection, 
at  irar  expense.    Payments  may  be  made  weekly  or  monthly, 

JACOBS   BROS.,   Diamond    Importers, 

15  Toronto   Arcade,  Toronto,   Canada. 


Underwear  for  Men, 
Women  and    Children 

For  warmth,  fineness  of 
texture,  comfort  and  bodily 
protection,  in  all  weathers, 
there  is  no  clothing  which 
meets  these  requirements 
so  thoroughly  as  Jaeger 
Pure  Wool  Underwear. 
Can  be  had  in  all  weights 
for  all  seasons. 
Only  the  finest  selected 
undyed  wools  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  and  it  Is 
unquestionably  the  finest 
clothing  for  wear  next  the 
skin. 

A  fully-illustrated  cata- 
logue and  Dr.  Jaeger's 
Health  Culture  will  be  sent 
free   on    application    to 


Dr.  Jaeger  Sani^tl00llcn  co.ww 

WINNIPEO 


Systei 

MONTREAL 


DANA  PEERLESS  FREEZERS 


Ice  Cream — wholesome— delicious — at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

The  Dana  Peerless  Freezer 

makes  this  possible  for  you.  The  Peerless 
Freezer  operates  easily,  quickly  ;  is  absolutely 
clean  ;  unsurpassed  in  construction  and  material 
used. 

The  Only  Freezer  Made  in  Canada 

Makes  a  deliehtful  dish 
— equal  to  the  ice  cream 
enjoyed  by  your  city 
friends.  The  Peerless 
Freezers  make  a  firm, 
smooth  -  textured  i  c  e 
cream. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  Peerless.  Write 
us  for  literature. 

The  Wm.  Cane  & 
Sons  Co.,  Limited 
Newmarket,   Ont. 
Canada 
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COLLARS 
THAT  LAST 

KantKracK 

COATED  LINEN 
COLLARS 

Fit  easily  and  comfortably 
—easy  to  fasten,  easy  to 
undo.  Not  celluloid  —  but 
coated  linen  collar  that  can 
be  instantly  cleaned.  Rein- 
forced buttonholes  and  flexible 
lip  ensures  long  service. 
Made   in   Canada 

Ask  your  dealer  for  KANT  KRA^K  or  write  for 

style  booklet  on  collars  and  dress. 

The   Parsons   &   Parsons    Canadian     Company 

HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


London  BULL  DOG  Batch 
Mixer 

Capacity  fifty  cubic  yards  per 

day. 
Just    the    machine    for    small 
jobs.      Pays    for    itself    in    20 
days'    use.      Built    to    last    a 
lifetime.  fc 

Send    for    Catalogue   Bo.    IB. 

LONDON  CONCRETE 
MACHINERY  CO..    LTD. 
Dept.  D.  London,  Ont. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers 
of   Concrete   Machinery. 


As  a  first  aid  for  Burns,  Sprains, 

Strains  or  Bruises 

you  cannot  get   a 

better  remedy. 

MINARD'S 

LINIMENT 

has  shown  the  test 
of  time  and  has 
given  years  of  satis- 
faction to  its  many 
users.  A  good  in- 
ternal o  r  external 
remedy  for  man  or 
beast.  Gives  instant 
relief. 

Beware     of     Imitations. 
Sold    on    its    merits. 
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sun  has  baked  on  the  house-roof  all  day. 
Where  the  bedrooms  are  small  and  close, 
and  a  sleeping  porch  impossible,  a  few 
sleeping  tents  make  a  good  investment. 

AN  IMPROVISED  BATH-ROOM. 

The  farm  home,  more  than  any  other 
home,  needs  a  bath-room.  The  dust  and 
soil  of  the  fields  may  be  clean  dirt,  but  it 
is  out  of  place  nevertheless.  Bath-rooms 
with  complete  plumbing  arrangements, 
and  septic  tanks,  are  coming  pretty  fast  in 
some  localities,  but  where  we  haven't  one 
yet,  we  can  improvise  at  least  a  good  wash- 
room for  the  summer.  The  metal  tubs  are 
the  least  expensive.  One  of  these,  and 
the  smallest  bedroom  in  the  house  set 
apart  for  a  bath-room,  means  a  real 
warm-weather  comfort,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  inconvenience  in  carrying 
water. 

THE  HOME-MADE  REFRIGERATOR. 

On  almost  every  farm  where  dairying 
is  carried  on  to  any  extent,  a  good  supply 
of  ice  is  put  in  every  year,  but  the  farm 
home  is  the  most  unlikely  place  in  the 
world  to  find  a  refrigerator.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  what  a  comfort  this 
would  be  to  the  housekeeper  during  the 
hot  weather,  not  only  for  the  better 
preservation  of  food,  but  in  order  to  serve 
cold  dishes  thoroughly  chilled  and  pala- 
table. It  would  also  save  an  endless  num- 
ber of  trips  to  the  cellar. 

In  cases  where  the  cost  of  a  refrigerator 
seems  prohibitive,  a  very  satisfactory  one 
can  be  made  at  home  with  practically  no 
expense  except  the  cost  of  the  lumber  re- 
quired to  make  a  good-sized  wooden  box 
with  a  hinged  cover.  The  box  can  be 
lined   with   oil-cloth,   zinc   or    galvanized 


iron,  shelves  arranged  on  the  sides  so 
that  the  ice  can  be  put  in  at  the  centre, 
and  a  hole  bored  in  the  bottom  for  the 
escape  of  water.  The  shelves  are  per- 
forated or  made  of  slats  to  allow  a  cir- 
culation of  cold  air,  so  it  is  important 
that  the  ice  should  come  from  a  clean 
source.  This  box  is  placed  within  another, 
large  enough  to  allow  a  space  a  few  inches 
wide  to  be  filled  with  sawdust.  Or  a  lin- 
ing may  be  built  inside  the  box  to  give 
such  a  non-conducting  arrangement. 
While  it  saves  ice  to  keep  the  refrigerator 
in  the  cellar,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  con 
venient  to  have  it  in  the  pantry  or  some- 
where near  the  kitchen. 

In  places  where  ice  cannot  be  procured 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  make  a  cup- 
board where  running  water  can  be  uti- 
lized. Or  if  a  cupboard  be  covered  with 
some  absorbent  material  which  is  kept 
saturated  with  water  by  being  placed 
under  a  dripping  tap  or  having  water 
soaked  up  to  it  from  a  vessel,  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  will  keep  the  in  si  le 
air  cool.  This  method  is  adopted  largely 
in  some  parts  of  the  West. 

THE   SCREENED   CELLAR   CUPBOARD. 

Keeping  food  on  a  table  in  the  cellar  is 
always  a  temptation  to  flies,  and  the 
closed  cupboard  in  the  cellar  is  likely  to 
become  damp  and  to  harbor  the  odors  of 
different  foods.  A  set  of  shelves  with  wire 
screening  stretched  over  the  framework, 
and  screen  doors,  keeps  things  perfectly 
protected  at  the  same  time  allowing  a 
circulation  of  fresh  air.  A  cupboard  of 
this  kind,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  and 
with  broad  deep  shelves  is  a  most  con- 
venient affair  in  both  the  food  cellar  and 
the  milk-room. 


A  Colony  Hog  House  For  $16 


By  W.   E.   FRUDDEN 


THE  framing  details  of  a  gable  roof 
colony  hog  house  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  cut.  It  is  easy  to 
build  and  is  worth  building.  The  walls 
being  perpendicular  the  floor  space  can 
be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage.  It  has  a 
plank  floor  built  on  four  by  four  runners 
while  all  the  frame  is  of  two  by  four 
material.  The  floor  size  is  six  by  eight 
feet. 

The  best  way  to  move  this  house  from 


one  part  of  the  farm  to  another  is  to 
throw  a  heavy  rope  around  the  whole 
house  and  fasten  it  tightly  up  against 
the  walls;  then  fasten  the  clevis  to  the 
rope  and  a  team  can  easily  draw  the  house 
to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted  and  there 
will  be  but  little  danger  from  racking  the 
building  out  of  shape,  as  the  framing  of 
this  sixteen-dollar  house  is  very  sub- 
stantial. 

The  south  roof  is  made  up  entirely  of 


PlRSPtCTI'E 
COlON  *  -    Hot  -  *" 
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iors  so  that  it  is  possible  to  admit  an 
)undance  of  sunlight  which  spells  bet- 
r  sanitation  for  the  bed  of  mother  hog 
id  her  litter.  For  the  spring  months  at 
irrowing  time  it  is  possible  to  insert 
ass-covered  sash  under  the  doors  so  that 
;  all  times  there  will  be  a  flow  of  direct 
id  germ-killing  sunlight  into  the  house 
lat  will  be  an  ever  source  of  life  and 
lergy  to  the  young  porkers  and  their 
other. 

The  runners  or  skids  for  this  six  by 
ght  foot  house  are  of  four  by  four  fir 
imber.  It  is  possible  to  practise  shoeing 
le  runners  with  steel  that  is  about  the 
lickness  of  a  wagon  tire  but  this  is  not 
ecessary  unless  the  house  is  to  be  hauled 
bout  considerably.  Skids  or  runners  of 
mcrete  are  good  in  that  they  are  ever- 
isting  but  they  are  impractical  except  in 
ises  where  a  large  number  of  houses  are 
)  be  built.  The  expense  of  forms  and  the 
athering  of  the  material  would  be  ab- 
ormal  for  the  building  of  but  one  house. 
The  plank  floor  of  this  house  that  has 
ixteen  dollars  worth  of  material  in  it 
ill  be  substantial  and  long  lived.  A  one- 
ich  board  floor  will  be  a  good  substitute 
nd  will  lessen  the  cost  of  the  building  a 
rifle.  If  a  board  floor  is  to  be  used,  how- 
ver,  there  will  be  needed  several  two  by 
ours  for  joists  or  stiffeners.  If  one  cared 
o  cut  out  the  floor  altogether  he  could 
ave  thereby  in  the  costs  of  material  al- 
nost  three  dollars. 

The  two  by  four  frame  work  of  the 
louse  is  placed  on  top  of  the  plank  floor. 
The  outside  studdings  are  two  and  a  half 
eet  high  and  are  placed  at  equal  dis- 
ances  or  about  two  feet  eight  inches 
ipart.  The  two  by  four  rafters  are  set  as 
hown  with  centres  three  feet  eleven  inches 
ipart.  On  the  north  slope  or  opposite  the 
ilope  where  the  doors  or  windows  are  to  be 
ilaced  there  should  be  some  sort  of  a 
.vind-brace  in  between  the  rafters  so  as 
o  keep  the  house  rigid  at  all  times. 

The  siding  material  used  is  a  ten-inch 
oine  shiplap.  This  material  can  be  used  all 
!)ver  the  house  for  the  doors,  roof  and  sid- 
ing and  will  result  in  a  good  tight  and 
jtvarm  building  that  will  be  free  from 
drafts. 

The  roof  doors  which  are  on  the  east 
or  south  slope  of  the  house  are  hinged  at 
both  ends  and  each  door  is  three  feet  by 
four  feet  in  size.  Extra  wide  twelve-inch 
strap  hinges  are  used.  If  it  is  planned  to 
have  glazed  sash  under  the  doors  they 
must  be  made  removable.  When  the 
house  is  to  be  hauled  about  the  farm  the 
.racking  or  a  possible  twisting  of  the  house 
would  result  in  some  broken  lights  of  glass 
unless  the  sashes  are  taken  out.  Small 
end-doors  are  placed  up  in  the  comb  of  the 
roof  for  ventilation.  They  are  size  twen- 
ty-two by  eighteen  inches  and  are  hinged 
at  the  bottom.  On  both  sides  of  the  house 
are  shade  doors.  Each  door  size  is  two 
feet  and  three  inches  by  eight  feet  and  is 
!  fastened  by  three  wide  twelve-inch 
hinges.  These  doors  are  held  open  during 
the  hot  summer  months  by  wires  that 
fasten  up  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  The 
entrance  door  to  this  six  by  eight  foot 
house  is  size  twenty-two  by  twenty-six 
inches.  It  is  located  in  one  corner  and  at 
the  end  of  the  house. 

Pig  fenders  that  protect  the  young  ones 
at    farrowing    time     are     easily     built. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 
ALEXANDER  LAIRD,  General  Manager.  JOHN   AIRD,  As.'t  General  Manager 


CAPITAL,  $1 5,000,000  RESERVE  FUND,  SI  3,500,000 


FARMERS'  BUSINESS 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every 
facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including 
the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 


No  Labor 

No  Danger 

No  Inconvenience 

Strictly  Mechanical 

Easily  Attached 

Always  Responds 


To  All  FORD  OWNERS 

stop  cranking: 

EQUIP  your  CAR  with  a 

PERFECTION 
SELF-STARTER 

Don't  get  out  in  front.     Start  your  Car 
from  the  seat. 

$25.00  Complete,  f.O.b.  Hamilton. 

Can  be  installed  in  1  to  2  hours  by  any  mechanic. 

Li-r*  Agent.  Wanted.     Write  Us  Now. 

The    Perfection    Auto   Starter   Co. 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


l!lli:illilllll[|[l!lllllllll!lllllllllllllll!l!lllllllllll!llll|[|||!lll!lllllllll!l!lll!llll 
If  requiring  some  of 

ENGLAND'S 

best  BLUE,  BLACK,  BUFF  or  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS  or  CAYUGA  DUCKS,  write 
stating  full  requirements 

As  1  Breed  Them  at  My  Farm. 

Special  facilities  for  exportation.  Also  breeder 
of  pedigree 

JERSEY   CATTLE   and   BERKSHIRE    PIGS 

Harold  Corrie 


m 


BIAK    ORPINGTON    COCKEKKL 

Bred    by    H.    Corrie. 

1st  price,  DAIRY   SHOW,  1914. 


Quobleigh,  Eastleigh,  Hants,  ENGLAND 

Cables  : — Corrie,  Fair  Oak,  England. 
"When  writing  please  mention  this  Magazine." 
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THE   UNIVERSAL  MILKER 


Made  in  Canada. 

Ask  for  FACTS  when  buying  a  milker.  The  HIN- 
MAN  is  sold  on  its  REPUTATION.  Ask  the 
users,  on  official  test  work,  then  :  Order  your 
HINMAN  NOW. 

Only  $50.00  Per  Unit 

H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON 

Sole     Majruiactarers     for     Canada. 
Gait,  Ontario,   Canada 


IMPROVED 


rDIIMD'C      iMfROVto 
UnUiTIDi     WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  P.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,    Mass.,  writes: 

"  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch- 
I  ions." 

Send  address  for  book- 
:  let  of  information  to 
WALLACE  B.OKUMR.  Fl,F,orentvllle.Oonn..TJ.8.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  yon  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


HANDY  REMEDY 

Should    be    kept    where    horses    are    kept.      A 
reliable,    successful    remedy    for    broken    wind, 
coughs,   skin   diseases  and   other  ailments. 
Order  from  your  drug-gist  or  general  merchant. 
Write  for  reliable  recipes  useful  in  emergency 
cases. 
J.  B.  MORIN,  Druggist  and  Chemist 
412  St.  John  St.,      -  Quebec,  Canada. 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why  don't  you  ? 

Costs  $4.00  to  $6.00 
|  per  1000— Hand    or 
Power  Machines. 

Send    for  Catalog    F 
for   full   particulars. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

WalkerWlle,  Ont. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LLCS,  ETC. 

are    promptly    relieved    with    inexpensive    home    treatment.      It 
absolutely    removes    the    pain,    swelling,    tiredness    and    disease. 
Pull  particulars  on   receipt  of  stamp. 
W.    F.   YODNG,    P.L»  F..   432    Lyman   Building,    Montreal,    Can. 
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Fasten  two  by  four  pieces  flatwise  to  the 
sides  and  ends  and  six  inches  from  the 
floor.  They  are  made  removable.  Leave 
a  small  opening  at  the  peak  of  the  house 
for  ventilation.  To  prevent  the  wind  from 
sweeping  into  the  house  a  small  tri- 
angular piece  that  covers  the  opening  is 
placed  out  flush  with  the  edge  of  the  ex- 
tending roof  boards. 

This  kind  of  a  house  needs  two  coats  of 
paint.  It  will  last  longer  and  look  better 
and  will  prove  to  be  a  good  investment  if 
cared  for  properly.  An  occasional  spray- 
ing of  the  inside  walls  performs  two  func- 
tions. It  acts  as  a  preservative  for  the 
wood  and  also  as  a  disinfectant  and  in  the 
eradication  of  lice  and  mange.  Creosote 
oils  are  commonly  used  for  this  work. 


Here  is  a  bill  of  material  for  this  six 
by  eight  foot  gable  roof  colony  hog  house 
for  one  sow  and  litter: 

1     4x  4x16  fir   runner    $1.00 

4  2x12x12  flooring   plank    2.75 

I  2x  4x  8  floor  stlffener    if, 

3     2x  4x  8  rafters    1 

1  2x  4x  8  girder   

1  2x  4x10  ridge    

2  2x  4x10  plates    2  50 

2  2x4x8  studs  

2  2x  4x10  studs    ] 

1     lx  4x12  brace    io 

5  1x10x16  shiplap    for   siding    ] 

1     1x8x8  

3  1x10x10  J 

II  lx  lOx  8  ship  lap  for  roof   2.00 

3    lx  4x16  battens    50 

All  hardware   4.00 


Total  costs  of  material   $16.00 


Their  Girl  Josie 


Continued  from  Page  28. 


was  the  National  Gazette  and  she  knew 
that  their  next-door  neighbor,  James 
Bennet,  took  it.  She  went  over  that  even- 
ing and  borrowed  it,  saying  that  their  own 
had  been  burned  before  she  had  time  to 
read  it  all.  With  one  exception  she  read 
all  its  columns  carefully,  without  finding 
anything  to  explain  her  husband's  anger. 
Then  she  doubtfully  plunged  into  the  ex- 
ception— the  column  of  "Stage  Notes." 
Half  way  down  she  came  upon  an  adverse 
criticism  of  Joscelyn  Morgan  and  her  new 
play.  It  was  malicious  and  vituperative. 
Deborah  Morgan's  old  eyes  sparkled  dan- 
gerously, as  she  read  it. 

"I  guess  somebody  is  pretty  jealous  of 
Josie,"  she  muttered.  "I  don't  wonder  pa 
was  riled  up.  But  I  guess  she  can  hold 
her  own.  She's  a  Morgan." 

No  long  time  after  this  Cyrus  an- 
nounced that  he  had  a  notion  he'd  like  to 
take  a  trip  to  the  city.  He'd  like  to  see  the 
Horse  Fair  and  look  up  Cousin  Hiram 
Morgan's  folks. 

"Hiram  and  me  used  to  be  great  chums, 
mother.  And  we're  getting  kind  of  mossy, 
I  guess,  never  stirring  out  of  Spring  Val- 
ley. Let's  go  and  dissipate  for  a  week — 
what  say?" 

Deborah  agreed  readily,  albeit  of  late 
years  she  had  been  much  averse  to  going 
far  from  home,  and  had  never  at  any  time 
been  very  fond  of  Cousin  Hiram's  wife. 
Cyrus  was  as  pleased  as  a  child  over  their 
trip.  On  the  second  day  of  their  sojourn 
in  the  city  he  slipped  away  when  Deborah 
had  gone  shopping  with  Mrs.  Hiram  and 
hurried  through  the  streets  to  the  Green 
Square  Theatre  with  a  hang-dog  look.  He 
bought  a  ticket  apologetically  and  sneaked 
into  his  seat.  It  was  a  matinee  perform- 
ance and  Joscelyn  Morgan  was  starring  in 
her  famous  new  play. 

Cyrus  waited  for  the  curtain  to  rise, 
feeling  as  if  everyone  of  his  Spring  Valley 
neighbors  must  know  where  he  was  and 
revile  him  for  it.  If  Deborah  were  ever 
to  find  out — but  Deborah  must  never  find 
out!  For  the  first  time  in  their  married 
life  the  old  man  deliberately  plotted  to  de- 
ceive his  old  wife.  He  must  see  his  girl 
Josie  just  once;  it  was  a  terrible  thing 
that  she  was  an  actress;  but  she  was  a 
successful  one.    Nobody  could  deny  that, 


except  fools  who  yapped  in  the  National 
Gazette. 

The  curtain  went  up  and  Cyrus  rubbed 
his  eyes.  He  had  braced  his  nerves  to  be- 
hold some  mystery  of  iniquity;  instead  he 
saw  an  old  kitchen  so  like  his  own  at  home 
that  it  bewildered  him ;  and  there,  sitting 
by  the  cheery  wood  stove,  in  homespun 
gown,  with  primly  braided  hair,  was 
Joscelyn — his  girl  Josie,  as  he  had  seen 
her  a  thousand  times  by  his  own  ingle- 
side.  The  building  rang  with  applause; 
one  old  man  pulled  out  a  red  bandanna 
and  wiped  tears  of  joy  and  pride  from 
his  eyes.  She  hadn't  changed  —  Josie 
hadn't  changed.  Play-acting  hadn't 
spoiled  her — couldn't  spoil  her.  Wasn't 
she  Paul's  daughter?  And  all  this  ap- 
plause was  for  her — for  Josie! 

Joscelyn's  new  play  was  a  homely, 
pleasant  production,  with  rollicking 
comedy  and  heart-moving  pathos  skilfully 
co-mingled.  Joscelyn  pervaded  it  all  with 
a  convincing  simplicity  that  was  really  a 
triumph  of  art.  Cyrus  Morgan  listened 
and  exulted  in  her;  at  every  burst  of 
applause  his  eyes  gleamed  with  pride.  He 
wanted  to  go  on  the  stage  and  kick  the 
villain  who  plotted  against  her;  he  wanted 
to  shake  hands  with  the  good  woman  who 
stood  by  her;  he  wanted  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  and  make  Josie  happy.  He 
wiped  tears  from  his  eyes  in  the  third 
act  when  Josie  was  turned  out  of  doors, 
and  when  the  fourth  left  her,  a  happy 
bride,  hand-in-hand  with  her  fanner 
lover,  he  could  have  wept  again  for  joy. 

Cyrus  Morgan  went  out  into  the  day- 
light feeling  as  if  he  had  awakened  from 
a  dream.  At  the  outer  door  he  came  upon 
Mrs.  Hiram  and  Deborah.  Deborah's 
face  was  stained  with  tears  and  =he 
caught  his  hand. 

"Oh  .  pa.  wasn't  it  splendid — wasn't  our 
girl  Josie  splendid?  I'm  so  proud  of  her. 
Oh,  I  was  bound  to  hear  her.  I  was  afraid 
you'd  be  mad,  so  I  didn't  let  on.  and  when 
I  saw  you  in  the  seat  down  there  I 
couldn't  believe  my  eyes.  Oh,  I've  just 
been  crying  the  whole  time.  Wasn't  it 
splendid?  Wasn't  our  girl  Josie  splen- 
did?" 

The  crowd  around  looked  at  the  old 
pair  with  amused,  indulgent  curiosity,  but 
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jhey  were  quite  oblivious  to  their  sur- 
oundings,  even  to  Mrs.  Hiram's  anxiety 
a  decoy  them  away.  Cyrus  Morgan 
leared  his  throat  and  said: 

"It  was  great,  mother — great!  She 
>ok  the  shine  off  the  other  play-actors  all 
ight.  I  knew  that  Gazette  man  didn't 
now  what  he  was  talking  of.  Mother, 
fet's  go  and  see  Josie  right  off.  She's  stop- 
ping with  her  aunt  at  the  King  Edward — 

saw  it  in  the  paper  this  morning.  I'm 
oing  to  tell  her  she  was  right  and  we 
rere  wrong.  Josie's  beat  them  all  and 
'm  going  to  tell  her  so." 


Pre -Cooling    Pays 
Orchard  Men  i 

Continued  from,  Page  22. 

legrees  Fahr.    The  rates  to  be  charged 
his  season  are: 

PRE-COOLING   PRICES. 

Cents. 

6-qt.  baskets,  each % 

11-qt.  baskets,  each 1% 

Apples  in  boxes,  per  box 4 

Apples  in  barrels,  per  barrel ....  10 
24-basket  berry  crate,  per  crate .   4 


COLD   STORAGE   PRICES. 

6-qt  baskets,  month  or  less.  . 
11-qt.  baskets,  month  or  less. . 
Berries,  24-qt.  crate,  month   or 


Cents. 
.    1% 
.   2% 


less 


Apples,  in  boxes,  season  rate. . .  .15 
Apples,  in  boxes,  per  month ....  5 
Apples  in  barrels,  season  rate.  .  .40 
Apples  in  barrels,  first  month.  .  .15 
Apples  in  barrels,  each  succeed- 
ing month  10 

Minimum  charge  25 

The  management  of  the  plant  attend  to 
oading,  billing,  and  sealing  of  cars  for 
vhich  there  is  no  extra  charge  except 
vhen  bracing,  slatting,  or  lining  of  cars 
s  necessary  when  the  shipper  is  charged 
vith  the  actual  cost  of  material  and  time. 
Thus  for  a  very  small  charge  fruit  can  be 
iither  pre-cooled,  thereby  enabling  it  to 
ie  shipped  much  greater  distances  than 
t  could  otherwise  be  shipped,  or  it  can 
je  stored  under  perfect  conditions  till 
;here  is  a  market  for  it. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SUCH  A  PLANT. 

(a)  It  enables  the  grower  to  store 
tender  fruit  for  two  or  three  days 
till  a  carload  has  been  assembled 
when  it  may  be  shipped  for  a  much 
lower  rate  than  it  would  have  cost 
had  it  to  be  sent  by  express. 

{b)  It  checks  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  and  thereby  allows  it  to  be 
shipped  to  distant  points. 

(c)  It  prevents  the  development 
and  spread  of  any  disease  organisms 
which  may  be  present  on  the  fruit. 

(d)  It  enables  tender  fruits  to  be 
held  till  a  market  can  be  found  for 
them. 

(e)  It  avoids  gluts  on  the  market. 
(/)  It    extends    the    market    for 

early  apples  and  pears. 
The  plant  was  carefully  planned  and 
constructed  and  is  fitted  with  all  the  latest 


For  part  of  your  spare  time  we 
will  pay  your  fees  for  any  of  the 
following  courses: 


C.L. 

1 


I  COURSE 

Art — 

Complete  Art  Course   

Commercial    Design     (Dec- 
orative   Design  J    

Book   and    Magazine   Illus- 
tration     

Newspaper   Illustration   ... 

Fashion    Plate   Drawing... 

Cartooning    

Teachers'   Art    Course    

Art  Specialists'  Course   . . . 

General   Art   Course    

Advertising — 

Complete   Advertising    

Retail    and    Local    Adver- 
tising    

Department     Stoic     Adver- 
tising    

Manufacturing  and  General 
Advertising   

Mail   Order   Advertising... 
Commercial   Courses — 

Complete   Commercial    

Bookkeeping  and  Commer- 
cial Forms   (Primary)'. . . 

Bookkeeping  and  Commer- 
cial Forms  (Advanced).. 

Complete  Stenographic   . . . 

Shorthand    and    Typewrit- 
ing    

ICommereial   Law    

Business       Letter  -  writing 
and   Follow-up   Systems 

Commercial  English    

Commercial    Teachers — 

Commercial  Specialists   . . 

Commer.    Teachers'    Course 
Higher   Accounting — 

Complete   Higher  Acc'ting. 
Chartered   Arrountancy — 

Primary    

Intermediate    

Final    

Intermediate    and    Final... 

Primary,  Intermediate  and 

Final    

Manufacturing  Accounting 

Complete    Course    

Cost   Accounting   Divisioi 

Expense  Distribution  Div 
sion    

Store-keeping    Division    . 
Modern    Banking — 

Complete   Course    

Introductory    Division     ...I 

Final    Division     

Journalism   and 
Story    Writing — 

Journalism    | 

Story   Writing    , 

Economics   or  . 

Political  Economy — 

!      Salesmanship   and 

Business    Efficiency —    I 
Show    Card    Writing- 
Photography — 
iPhotography,   Amateur    ...I 

Photography,  Professional.! 
I     Separate  Subjects —  | 

(Arithmetic    | 

[Penmanship    '    | 

iShortbnnd    | 

[Typewriting    | 

Bookkeeping  (Primary  and1 
I     Advanced)    1 


SELECT  the  course  that 
interests  you,  mark  on 
the  coupon  below,  your 
choice.  Mail  the  coupon 
to  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  you  can  get  this 
course  without  it  costing 
you  a  cent.  You  have 
only  to  give  us  a  few  hours 
of  your  spare  time. 

You  are  not  obligated  in 
any  way  by  writing  us. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  take  a  course  of 
study  that  will  qualify  you 
for  larger  responsibilities. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 
TO-DAY 


MacLean  Publishing  Co..  Limited, 

Educational  Department, 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Dear  Sirs, — 

I  am  interested  to  know  how  I  can  take  a  course  of  study  without  cost  to  me. 
Am  desirous  of  taking  course  No ,  under  heading  of 


Name- 


Address- 


(it) 


Married  Women, 
Widows,  Young 
Women  and  Girls 

Have   Unusual 
Opportunities  To-day 

The  subscription  business  offers 
women  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
earn  money  in  their  spare  time. 

And  when  we  say  women,  we 
mean  married  women,  widows, 
girls,  and  young  women.  There 
is  a  chance  for  every  woman  who 
has  some  spare  time.  The  woman 
who  has  been  left  without  means 
by  the  death  of  her  husband,  or 
through  the  loss  of  parents,  or 
whose  family  has  suffered  business 
reverses,  finds  in  subscription 
work  not  only  a  way  of  "keeping 
the  wolf  from  the  door,"  but  it 
offers  her  a  chance  to  improve  her 
fortunes,  and  it  provides  a  sure 
and  positive  means  of  taking  care 
of  her  comfortably  in  the  future. 

Like  the  Eock  of  Gibraltar  subscription 
work  has  defended  many  and  many  a 
frail  little  woman  from  dire  want  and 
poverty.  Many  a  woman  has  made  it 
pay  for  her  college  education,  for  a 
musical  education,  a  trip  abroad,  for  a 
summer  vacation,  for  paying  off  the 
debt  on  her  church,  for  paying  off  a 
mortgage  on  her  home,  for  raising  funds 
to  finance  societies,  clubs,  and  for  re- 
lieving local  conditions.  Women  in  all 
walks  of  life,  the  rich  and  poor,  school 
teachers,  clerks,  stenographers,  cashiers, 
bookkeepers,  nurses,  writers,  profes- 
sional women,  leaders  of  societies,  are 
all  engaged  in  it. 

You  have  the  same  opportunity  to  earn 
money  and  meet  the  very  best  people. 
Farmer's  Magazine  only  reaches  the 
intelligent  people.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  about  our  plan  enabling  you 
to  add  $500  to  your  present  income — 
the  work  is  pleasant  and  will  only 
require  part  of  your  spare  time.  It  is 
pleasant  work,  work  that  you  can  be 
proud  of.  Simply  send  a  post  card  and 
ask  for  full  particulars. 

FARMER'S   MAGAZINE 

143  University  Avenue 

Toronto,  Ont. 
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appliances  necessary  to  an  establishment 
of  its  kind.  Under  the  direction  of  Edwin 
Smith,  horticulturist  in  charge,  all  work 
is  done  in  a  scientific  way  by  competent 
men.  The  rates  charged  are  as  low  as  they 
can  possibly  be  put,  the  object  of  the  plant 
being,  not  to  make  money  but  to  show  the 


fruit-growers  the  possibilities  in  the  line 
of  pre-cooling  fruit.  Although  the  plant ! 
was  not  run  at  its  full  capacity  last  year 
it  will  be  this  year  and  when  it  has 
demonstrated  its  possibilities  other  plants 
of  a  similar  nature  will  likely  make  their 
appearance. 


The  Nuisance  of  a  Big  House 


Continued  from  Page  32. 


fications,  especially  where  tenders  are  to 
be  received  and  the  work  let  by  contract. 
A  tendency  of  some  architects,  however,  is 
to  elaborate  unduly,  adding  suggestions  of 
their  own  to  a  point  beyond  the  builder's 
means  and  sometimes  marring  the  origi- 
nal conception.  If  employing  an  architect, 
it  is  well  to  be  prepared  to  stand  one's 
ground  very  firmly,  opening  his  mind  to 
consider  suggestions  but  reserving  and 
exercising  the  right  of  deciding  on  every 
detail.  When  an  architect  is  employed  to 
design  a  plan  out  of  whole  cloth  he  should 
be  expected  to  give  rein  to  his  ingenuity 
but  when  engaged  to  draft  the  details  of 
another's  plan  his  function  is  different.  I 
am  afraid  all  of  them  do  not  appreciate 
the  distinction. 

The  ideal  home  plan  is  one  which  repre- 
sents the  character  and  brains  of  the  pro- 
prietor or  his  wife  or  both.  It  should  be 
both. 

MY  IDEALS  IN  HOUSE  BUILDING. 

Let  us  make  a  few  definite  suggestions. 
i  They  may  be  presented  by  an  epitome  of 
the  writer's  personal  ideals: 

The  ideal  farm  residence  is  a  snugly 
ensconced  story-and-a-half  bungalow  style 
of  house  about  30  x  36,  with  a  verandah 
or  porch  extra. 

It  should  contain  a  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  library  or  sitting-room,  in  some 
cases  a  small  farm  office,  four  or  five  cosy 
bedrooms  with  a  clothes  closet  off  each 
one,  a  compact  bath-room,  a  linen  press 
and  a  minimum  of  hall  and  stair  space. 

The  kitchen  should  have  a  metal  sink. 
a  built-in  cupboard  and  either  a  re- 
frigerator or  a  dumb  waiter. 

Dining-room  and  kitchen  should  adjoin 
and  may  very  well  have  in  the  partition 
between  them  a  few  shelves  opening  on 
cither  side  for  convenience  in  serving 
meals. 

There  should  be  no  pantry.  It  is  un- 
necessary. A  refrigerator  and  a  built-in 
cupboard  in  the  kitchen  arc  much  better. 

The  bath-room  should  be  over  the 
kitchen  so  tliat  it  may  be  heated  by  the 
pipe  from  the  kitchen  range  and  in  order 
to  economize  plumbing.  This  location  of 
the  bath  is  especially  advantageous  in  late 
spring  and  early  autumn  when  the  furn- 
ace is  not  in  use.  For  the  very  hot  weather 
of  midsummer  it  is  well  to  have  the 
kitchen  chimney  so  placed  that  the  range 
pipe  may  lead  into  it  direct  from  the  first 
story,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of 
superheating  the  upstairs. 

There  should  be  a  furnace  cellar,  a 
vegetable  cellar,  a  small  provision  cellar. 
and,  if  means  permit,  a  laundry  cellar. 
This  will  prove  a  great  convenience  and 
ought  to  have  a  sink  where  the  men  may 


wash  and  some  hooks  on  which  to  hang 
their  work  clothes,  thus  keeping  stable 
odors  out  of  the  kitchen.  An  extra  water 
closet  here  or  on  the  first  floor  will  save 
many  steps  and  is  worth  having  if  means 
do  not  forbid. 

There  should  be  hot  and  cold  water  un- 
der pressure  on  the  two  floors  and  in  the 
laundry  cellar  if  one  is  provided 

Economy  demands  that  the  plumbing 
and  piping  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a 
vertical  line. 

There  should  be  a  good  cesspit,  septic 
tank  or  some  other  sanitary  means  of 
seirage  disposal. 

Ceilings  should  be  low.  Eight-foot-three 
is  high  enough.  This  is  about  the  height  of 
ceilings  in  Joe  Wing's  famous  Ohio  farm 
residence.  Low-ceiling  ed  rooms,  well- 
ventilated,  are  far  more  sanitary,  as  well 
as  more  cosy  than  high-ceiling  ed  rooms 
with  stagnant  air,  cold  floors  and  all  the 
warmth  overhead.  The  picture  molding 
may  be  placed  at  the  ceiling,  if  desired,  to 
give  more  room  for  hangings. 

There  should  be  a  neat  brick  fireplace 
in  one  corner  or  end  of  dining-room,  sit- 
ting-room, or  both.  If  these  rooms  adjoin, 
one  chimney  may  serve  for  corner  fire- 
places in  both  rooms  and  probably  for  the 
furnace  as  well. 

Every  room  should  have  at  least  one 
good  window  and  preferably  two.  They 
should  be  arranged,  however,  so  as  not  to 
cut  up  wall  space  unduly,  thereby  inter- 
fering with  arrangement  of  beds  and 
other  furniture.  A  few  mullion  and  triple 
u-indows  are  attractive.  Variety  and  yet 
harmony  in  window  arrangements  and 
groupings  should  be  sought. 

Stairs  should  be  easy  and  not  numerous. 
There  should  be  none  from  any  part  of 
the  liouse  to  any  other  on  the  same  plane 
and  as  feu-  steps  as  possible  from  out-of- 
doors  to  the  first-floor  entrances.  An  out- 
side cellar  way  is  a  distinct  convenience 
where  feasible. 

Ornamentations,  both  outside  and  in. 
should  be  few,  simple  a7id  good.  Let  sym- 
metry rather  than  millwork  curlecues  be 
the  aim. 

A  feu-  days'  work  in  planning  may  save 
many  thousand  tired  steps  in  years  to 
come. 

These  views  are  intended  to  be  sugges- 
tive merely,  as  all  plans  should  be.  I 
would  consider  it  a  crime  to  offer  a  plan 
for  any  one  to  imitate  closely.  Every 
homemaker  owes  it  to  himself,  his  family 
and  the  community  in  which  he  lives  to 
give  play  to  initiative  and  to  devise  hxs 
own  plan. 
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Between    Ourselves 

A    Question    Drawer    for    Home    and    Family     Queries 
By    GENEVIEVE 


SCHEME  FOR  RAISING  PATRIOTIC  FUNDS. 

Q. — Have  you  any  new  ideas  for  rais- 
ing money  for  the  Red  Cross.  We  would 
appreciate  any  new  suggestions. — Mrs. 
J.  A.  P.,  Ont. 

A. — A  novel  scheme  which  might  appeal 
to  your  Institute  is  being  worked  out  by 
the  Women's  Institute  in  Fredericton, 
New  Brunswick.  This  Institute  is  pre- 
paring a  Quotation  Calendar  for  1916,  the 
proceeds  to  be  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 
Each  member  is  to  ask  ten  of  her  friends 
for  a  quotation,  the  name  of  the  writer, 
the  friend's  own  name  and  address  and 
the  sum  of  ten  cents.  This  money  helps 
to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the  calendars. 
When  they  are  ready  for  sale  they  are  to 
be  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  each. 

SWISS    CHARD    AND    CREAMED    CUCUMBERS. 

Q. — At  the  advice  of  a  friend  we 
planted  some  Swiss  Chard  in  our  garden 
this  year.  Could  you  tell  us  the  proper 
way  of  cooking  it?  I  am  also  told  that 
cucumbers  are  delicious  cooked  and  served 
as  a  vegetable.  How  is  this  done? — Mrs. 
M.  R.  Y.,  Ont. 

A. — Swiss  chard  is  a  most  relishable 
vegetable,  even  the  stems  being  palatable. 
Wash  and  prepare  for  cooking  as  you 
would  any  other  greens,  then  cook  it  slow- 
ly for  about  an  hour.  Strain  off  the  water, 
add  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  (Salt 
would  be  added  to  the  water  in  the  first 
place  so  no  more  may  be  needed.) 

Cucumbers  for  cooking  are  better  after 
they  are  ripe.  Peel  and  cut  them  in  slices, 
boil  in  salted  water  until  tender,  drain 
and  serve  with  a  cream  sauce,  made  of 
two  cups  milk  thickened  with  two  table- 
spoons flour,  two  tablespoons  butter,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt  and  a  little  pepper. 

LAUNDERING  STIFF  COLLARS. 

Q. — Where  we  live  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  send  the  men's  fine  shirts  to  the 
laundry,  and  I  have  to  do  up  even  the 
collars  myself.  They  soon  wilt  down  and 
have  no  gloss.  If  there  is  any  secret  in 
this  I  would  like  to  know  it. — Mrs. 
A.  R.  C,  Sask. 

A. — In  the  first  place  use  only  cold 
starch,  not  boiled.  Wash  the  collars 
thoroughly  to  get  out  all  the  old  starch; 
otherwise  it  blisters.  Dry,  if  possible, 
before  starching;  you  can  get  the  linen 
to  take  up  more  starch  in  this  way. 
The  best  way  I  know  of  making  cold 
starch  is  to  take  1  rounded  tablespoon  of 
starch,  1  teaspoon  borax,  %  teaspoon  tur- 
pentine and  1  cup  water.  Put  the  borax  in 
a  cup  and  pour  on  some  hot  water  to  dis- 
solve it.  Then  fill  the  cup  with  cold  water 
and  add  this  to  the  starch  and  turpentine. 
Collars  must  be  dipped  in  this  three  or 
four  times  and  each  time  rubbed  well  to 


get  the  starch  into  the  inner  thicknesses 
of  linen.  Roll  up  in  a  cloth  and  leave  for 
at  least  twenty  minutes  before  ironing. 
Rub  off  any  loose  starch  from  the  sur- 
face before  you  commence  to  iron.  Iron  a 
little  on  the  wrong  side  to  dry  it,  then  turn 
up  the  right  side,  pull  out  any  wrinkles, 
iron  lightly  at  first  to  set  the  shape  then 
iron  very  heavily.  If  you  want  to  polish 
the  collar  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  hard 
surface,  like  a  bare  smooth  board  or  a 
board  with  just  a  sheet  over  it.  Wipe  the 
part  to  be  polished  with  a  damp  cloth  and 
immediately  begin  to  iron  quickly  and 
heavily  with  the  heel  of  the  iron  till  the 
polish  comes.  The  collar  is  still  perfectly 
flat.  To  curve  it,  place  the  iron  heavily  on 
one  end  and  pull  the  collar  from  beneath 
it,  first  by  one  end,  then  by  the  other.  To 
turn  down  a  stiff  collar,  dampen  the  ridge 
on  the  wrong  side,  run  a  hot  iron  over  it 
and  while  the  steam  is  forming  turn  it 
quickly.  This  seems  like  a  lot  of  detail  but 
it  is  as  quick  a  way  as  any  other. 

A  Country    Fair 
Re-opens 

Continued  from  Page  24. 

several  Carolina  poplars  —  beautiful, 
quick-growing  trees — and  are  gradually 
getting  the  grounds  into  splendid  shape. 

In  regard  to  prizes — the  prize  money 
offered  last  year  amounted  to  $3,500 — the 
directors  have  dropped  the  idea  of  asking 
the  Renfrew  merchants  for  special  dona- 
tions. If  a  business  man  wants  to  offer 
something  he  may  do  so,  but  it  must  be 
purely  voluntary.  There  is  no  obligation 
on  him  to  give  it.  Further,  the  directors 
no  longer  solicit  advertising  from  mer- 
chants for  the  prize  list.  The  idea  looked 
too  much  like  a  hold-up.  Instead,  the 
whole  undertaking  is  carried  on  in  a  busi- 
ness-like way,  without  fear  or  favor.  In 
order  to  fill  out  the  prize  list,  which  other- 
wise might  appear  skimpy,  it  was  reduced 
in  width  and  printed  on  thicker  paper,  the 
whole  making  a  neat  booklet,  which  can 
easily  be  slipped  into  an  inside  coat 
pocket. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  Renfrew  Fall  Fair  has  been 
brought  back  to  lusty  health  from  death's 
door.  By  the  use  of  printer's  ink  in  gener- 
ous volume  to  advertise  its  features;  by 
the  adoption  of  the  square  deal  in  treat- 
ing with  exhibitors,  showmen  and  the 
public ;  by  going  to  some  pains  to  secure  a 
special  attraction  each  year  to  serve  as  a 
drawing-card;  by  living  up  year  by  year 
to  the  reputation  it  has  established  as  a 
live  and  progressive  fair  and  by  keeping 
alive  the  enthusiasm  of  a  steady,  hard- 
working board  of  directors,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  prosper  and  progress. 


How  We  Can 
Serve  Farmers 


1st — By  supplying 
authoritative  infor- 
mation as  regards 
the  organization  of 
an  independent  local 
or  municipal  tele- 
phone system. 

2nd — -By  assisting  in 
the  organization  if 
desired. 

3rd — By     supplying 
guaranteed      tele- 
phones,      switch- 
boards,   construction    materials,    etc. 

4th — By  supplying  complete  particu- 
lars about  the  building  and  equipping 
of  a  modern  rural  telephone  system. 

5th — By  placing  at  your  disposal  the 
experience  of  our  telephone  engineers 
to  advise  if  necessary. 

6th — By  supplying  you  with  carefully 
worked  estimates  that  will  insure  a 
low  cost  of  telephone  construction 
and  at  the  same  time  make  certain  of 
the  system  operating  on  a  paying  and 
efficient  basis. 

7th — By  making'  prompt  shipments  so 
that  there  will  be  no  delays  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work. 

8th — By  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
you  after  the  system  is  in  operation 
and  affording  you  with  intelligent  co- 
operation in  any  way  that  may  be 
desired. 

This  company  has  assisted  many  other 
independent  systems  to  get  started  in 
the  right  way.  It  is  only  by  their 
success  that  we  ourselves  are  success- 
ful, because  we  depend  on  the  inde- 
pendent systems  for  our  business.  If 
you  are  thinking  of  starting  a  tele- 
phone system  in  your  locality  you 
need  our  services.  If  there  is  an  in- 
dependent telephone  system  in  your 
locality,  and  it  is  not  using  our 
equipment,  write  and  ask  about  our 
Free  Trial  Offer. 

Bulletins  Free 

The  No.  3  tells  how  to  build  telephone 
lines,  covering  every  detail  of  organ- 
izing, constructing  and  operating. 
The  No.  4  describes  our  latest  mag- 
neto telephones — the  best  for  farm 
service. 

Write  for  them. 

Canadian  Independent 
Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

1832  Duncan  Street 
TORONTO 
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P.  POULIN  &  CO. 
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iail  these  first  two  pieces  of  scantling  in 
[ace   by    driving    nails    inside    the    box 

rough  the  bottom  and  into  them, 
i  For  the  legs  or  arm  supports,  which  we 
all  call  corner  posts,  cut  four  scantlings 

ch  twenty-six  inches  long.  Place  one  at 
xh  corner  of  the  box  with  the  end  on 
ie  floor  and  the  edge  projecting  beyond 
ie  end  of  the  box  one  inch  as  said  before, 
ail  these  in  place  the  same  way  the  bot- 
im  scantlings  were  done,  that  is  from 
ie  inside  of  the  box  through  the  boards 
ito  the  2x4.  Spike  the  lower  ends  of 
lese  corner  posts  to  the  ends  of  the  bot- 
im  scantlings  by   using   two   four-inch 


pikes  at  each  juncture,  but  first  make 
milet  holes  where  the  spikes  are  to  go, 
uge  enough  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  cor- 
er  posts  from  splitting.  This  done,  cut 
>vo  more  pieces  of  scantling  exactly  the 
idth  of  the  box  and  fit  them  in  between 
ie  corner  posts  and  down  on  the  end  of 
ne  box  at  each  end,  see  the  diagram, 
'hese  are  to  support  the  lower  ends  of  the 
ungs  at  each  end  of  the  seat  so  with  a 
encil  draw  a  light  line  from  one  end  of 
he  rung  support  to  the  other  and  two 
iches  back  from  the  inside  edge  when 
laced  in  position.  Now  measure  off  half 
he  length  of  the  piece  which  will  be  about 
en  and  a  quarter  inches  from  either  end, 
lake  a  mark  here  and  from  this  central 
ioint,  each  way  along  the  first  line  drawn, 
heck  off  each  two  and  a  half  inches,  then 
v'ith  a  three-quarter-inch  auger  bore  holes 
ne  inch  deep  and  with  a  three-quarter- 
nch  chisel  square  each  hole.  When  each 
f  these  two  pieces  are  complete  spike  in 
ilace  with  four-inch  spikes  through  the 
orner  posts  the  same  as  the  two  bottom 
cantlings  were  spiked  in. 

Before  making  the  arm  pieces  or  rungs 
ut  the  boards  for  the  lid  of  the  box  out 
if  material  left  from  the  6,  8  and  10-inch 
wards,  cutting  two  pieces  out  of  each  re- 
nainder,  making  each  of  these  six  cuts 
me  inch  longer  than  the  box  is  wide  from 
•utside  to  outside,  which  will  make  them 
^ach  about  twenty-one  and  a  half  inches 
ong.  Place  these  short  boards  crosswise 
>ver  the  top  of  the  box  with  the  odd  inch 
projecting  beyond  the  front  side.  Fit  each 
■oard  tightly  edge  to  edge;  the  last  board 
vill  be  found  to  be  an  inch  or  two  too  wide, 
ip  it  off  until  it  fits  in  freely.  Now  turn 
he  whole  lid  upside  down  and  fasten 
hem  together  by  using  a  strip  of  the 
11  in.  x  4  in.)  at  each  side  across  the  ends 
*f  the  boards,  with  1%-inch  screws.  Be 
^ure  to  place  the  strips  back  far  enough 
from  the  edge  so  that  when  the  lid  is 
placed  over  the  box  it  will  fit  down  all 
ight.  Hinge  the  lid  on  with  T  hinges, 
fasten  the  top  of  the  T  on  the  edge  of  the 
lid  with  two-inch  screw  nails,  and  the 
strap  or  bottom  of  the  T  down  the  back 
>f  the  box  with  three-quarter  screws. 
Round  off  the  upper  front  corner  of  the 
lid  similar  to  that  of  a  chair. 

A  good  cushion  for  the  top  is  made 
from  heavy  felt  such  as  harness  makers 
use  for  sweat  pads  on  horse  collars,  they 


Bovril  keeps  the  Food 

"R  1  1 1  c      rl/\YA7tl     Make    all    your  soups  and 

***H^  "UWU  stews  more  nourishing  with 
Bovril.  It  takes  a  joint  of  beef  to  make  a  bottle 
of  Bovril.  The  body-building  power  of  Bovril 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  amount  taken. 
Bovril  means  more  strength — less  cost. 


Jamieson-ise  Your  Farm 

To  Jamieson-ise  your  farm  means  to  protect  your  home, 
barns,  stables  and  other  buildings  against  rapid  deteri- 
oration and  decay.  It  means  added  value  to  your  prop- 
erty for  a  very  small  outlay.  It  means  that  your  farm 
and  buildings  will  be  painted  with  Jamieson's  Pure 
Prepared  Paints  and  Varnishes.  Further  you  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  paint  will  last,  giving 
long  service  and  satisfaction. 

A  good  investment  that  gives 

big  returns  for  a  small  outlay. 

Order  Jamieson's  from  your  dealer.    Always  ready  for  use. 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Company,   Limited 

MONTREAL  Established  1858  VANCOUVER 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Company,  Limited. 


Head  Office  : 
TORONTO 


A    FARMER    GIVES  HIS  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE   EXCELSIOR 

/  have  had  practically  a  return  of  all  the  money  I  paid  you  with 
three  per  cent.  (3%)  compound  interest  and  free  insurance  for  twenty 
years.  I  could  not  expect  any  more,  and  certainly  did  not  expect  as 
much.  I  have  received  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  ($279) 
more  than  I  paid  in;  and  I  am  so  well  pleased  at  the  result  of  my 
policy  that  I  do  not  know  just  how  to  thank  you. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

N.B.— WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  PARTICULARS  OF  OUR  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


Steel  Troughs 

for 

Every   Purpose 

Only  the  best  grade  of  galvanized  steel  used.     Non-Leakable  and  Durable.     Frost-Proof. 
Reliable.    A  complete  line  to  choose  from.    Send  for  Catalogue.    Keep  it  handy. 

WAYNE  OIL  TANK  &  PUMP  CO.,     500-510  Tecumseh  St.,  Wood«tock.  Ont. 


CLASSIFIED  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If  you  want  something,  say 
so  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Readers  like  that  sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder-talk, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind  of  results.  Try 
a  classified  ad.  in  this  paper. 
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A  good  view  of    the   Sphinx 
with  Pyramids  in  background 


A  street  scene  in  Cairo 


TRAVEL  in  SAFETY  and 

dOJVlr  OR  I  I  Consult  this  Department 


WE  have  placed  a  Travel  Department  at  the 
disposal  of  our  subscribers  to  help  them  to 
travel  without  the  annoyances  that  come  to 
the  inexperienced  traveller.  If  you  are  planning 
a  short  trip  or  an  extended  tour,  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  write  us  stating  your  intended 
itinerary;  we  will  supply  you  with  information 
about  Hotels,  Resorts,  Routes  and  make  helpful 
suggestions  or  answer  other  questions  of  interest 
to  you.  Readers  of  Farmer's  Magazine  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  travel  in 
security  and  comfort. 

Address  your  correspondence 
to    the    Travel   Department. 
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will  sell  it  at  so  much  per  pound  so  get  V 
correct  measurement  of  the  box  lid  ail 
have  them  cut  it  the  proper  size  for  jl 
Fasten  in  place  with  small  brass-head 
tacks.    Now  make  the  rungs  by  rippi 
strips  out  of  the  scraps  of  board  still 
maining,  wide  enough   when   dressed 
make   pieces   three-quarters   of   an   in 
through  each  way  and  about  eleven  incr' 
long. 

For  the  arms  cut  two  pieces  of  2x6-in 
material  long  enough  when  laid  upon  t 
corner  posts,  each  end  of  the  arm  will  pi 
ject  about  two  inches,  this  will  make  ea 
piece  about  twenty-eight  inches  long.  I 
the  extra  two  inches  in  width  of  tht 
arm-pieces  extend  outward  so  that  t 
inside  edges  of  the  arms  will  just  coi 
even  with  the  inside  edges  of  the  corr 
posts,  this  allows  the  lid  to  open  and  sh 
without  obstruction.  Do  with  these  ar 
pieces  the  same  that  was  done  with  t 
rung  supports,  that  is  mark  off  in  twi 
and-a-half-inch  spaces  from  the  cent 
each  way  and  two  inches  back  from  the  i 
side  edge,  on  the  underside  of  the  ar 
boring  three-quarter-inch  holes  one  in 
deep,  and  squaring  them  for  the  upp 
ends  of  the  rungs.  When  this  is  done  ea 
piece  will  be  found  to  have  in  it  sev 
holes.  Now  place  the  rungs  in  the  bcttc 
holes,  put  the  arms  in  position  with  t 
upper  ends  of  the  rungs  in  their  prop 
holes.  Fasten  the  arm  down  by  drivii 
a  couple  of  five-inch  spikes  through  su 
able  gimlet  holes  in  each  end  of  the  arr 
and  into  the  ends  of  the  corner  posts. 

Get  a  set  of  castors  that  can  be  screws 
on  and  fasten  under  each  corner  po 
With  the  exception  of  painting,  this  coi 
pletes  the  window  seat. 

A  box  similar  to  this  and  about  tv 
feet  longer  makes  an  excellent  kitcht 
couch  or  lounge  and  when  well  made  ar 
stained  or  painted  will  be  fit  for  the  be 
room  in  any  house. 


Where  Birds   Go 

Everybody  knows  that  birds  when  tht 
migrate  in  the  fall  generally  go  Sout 
but  knowledge  is  seldom  more  specific, 
new  United  States  bulletin  brings  out  tl 
fact  that  while  some  birds  go  to  Floric 
or  the  West  Indies  or  Mexico,  others  sue 
as  the  bobolink  and  ricebird  go  as  h 
south  as  Paraguay  and  the  southern  pa: 
of  Brazil. 

The  little  humming  bird  can  out-do  tl 
aeroplane,  for  in  its  migration  across  tl 
Gulf  of  Mexico  it  flies  over  500  miles  in 
single  night.  Nearly  all  birds,  in  fac 
show  in  their  soaring  and  sailing  that  tht 
are  proficient  in  the  use  of  several  facto 
in  the  art  of  flying  that  have  not  yet  bet 
mastered  either  in  principle  or  practu 
by  the  most  skilful  of  modern  aviators, 
vulture  or  a  crane,  after  a  few  prelim 
nary  wing  beats,  sets  its  wings  ar 
mounts  in  wide  sweeping  circles  to  a  gre; 
height,  overcoming  gravity  with  no  exe 
tion  apparent  to  human  vision  even  whe 
assisted  by  the  most  powerful  telescope 


The  Library  of 
Parliament 

Continued  from  Page  15. 

t  eight  provincial   arms   decorate   the 

erior.  A  small  but  exquisite  reproduc- 

n  of  Canada's  coat-of-arms  hangs  in 

cosy   sanctum    of    the    Librarian-in- 

ief,  Mr.  Martin   Griffin,  appointed  in 

;U5.     It  may   be   of   interest   to   know 

1  it  the  Dominion  of  to-day  is  not,  proper- 


speaking,  represented  in  the  world  of 
•aldry.  But  Sir  Joseph  Pope,  who  is  an 
.  thority  on  all  such  matters,  is  trying  to 
;  ange  for  a  correct  insignia  which  will 
j  lude  all  the  provinces  as  we  stand, 
;  present. 

j\s  books  were  collected  from  the  vari- 
J5  capitals,  they  were  stored  in  what  is 

I  own  as  the  reading  room,  pending  the 
(  npletion  of  the  Library.   This  room  has 

II  something  of  a  history,  developing 
,m  the  reading  room  into  a  home  for  the 

I  preme  Court,  and  after  some  years,  be- 

i:;  again  requistioned  for  the  overflow  of 

th  Library.   At  present  newspapers  and 

]  -iodicals  are  to  be  found  there,  as  well 

:  several  thousand  volumes  of  books  to 

v  ich  reference  will  be  made  later. 

The  visitor  on  entering  the  Library  sees 

y  the  inner  ring  of  the  building;  the 

1  ims  wherein  are  stored  volumes  of  Eng- 

1 1,  American,  French  and  colonial  blue 

l>ks,  official  state  reports,   early  Can- 

an  history  and  what  not,  being  prac- 

ally  hidden.  They  have  to  be  especially 

imined   under   the   guidance    of    some 

cial  of  the  Library,  and  they  remind 

<  j  of  the  catacombs  except  that  they  are 

!;h  light   and   clean.     Probably   10,000 

'  umes  are  stored  away  in  these  recesses, 

lit  they  are  easily   accessible.    Beside, 

1;re  are  six  or  eight  huge  vaults  under 

■   Library   in    which    newspapers    and 

:k  numbers   of   official   periodicals    or 

nual  publications — such  as  directories, 

Images,  trade  organizations,  and  reports 

(  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — are  kept 

1-  reference.   Amongst  other  volumes  it 

i|s  most  interesting   to   find   enormous 

il-bound   books   of   the   London    Times 

nged  on  large  shelves,  these  issues  dat- 

i ;  as  far  back  as  1850 !  Also  to  note  the 

jrmous   tomes    between    whose    covers 

re  found  copies  of  almost  every  news- 

per  printed  in  the  Dominion !    Or,  to 

3S  through   a   veritable   sea    of   naval 

nature,  the  pages  of  which  were   so 

'erishly  thumbed  two  years  ago !  Again 

olid  yellow  volumes  presenting  every 

]ase  of  American   statesmanship;    and 

s  appalling  number  of  books  which  are 

Hour  brothers  across  the  boundary  what 

insard  is  to  us. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in 
Is  ordinary  routine  is  the  supplying  to 
'jaerican  families  living  along  the  bor- 
<r,   information    regarding    their    fore- 
igners.   The  practice  of  librarians  is  to 
bate  the  family  name  in  the  lists  of  the 
hyflower;  this  having  been  found,  refer- 
ee is  easily  made  to  volumes  of  various 
j  lealogical    societies    published    in    the 
lited   States,   and   the   further    adven- 
ts of  the  family  are  found  there,  as  a 
le  right  down  to  1784  when  the  Loyal- 
s  emigrated  from  America  and  poured 
0  Canada.    The   Canadian   history  of 
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Will  Save  Its  Cost  the 
First  Year — 

And  put  Money  in  Your  Pocket 

Any  dairy  farmer  will  tolT  you  that  six  cows 

fed  on  silage  will  give  as  much  milk  or  cream 

as  eight   cows   without  silage. 

That  the   milk  of  the   silage   fed   cows   is  far 

richer    in    cream. 

That  an  acre  of  land  will  produce  ordinarily 

less    than    two    tons    of    hay,    but    more    than 

fifteen  tons  of  silage  corn.     That  more  cows 

can   lie    kept    with   a    silo   than   without. 

TORONTO 

(CHAPMAN) 

ECONOMY 
SILO 

Built  of  selected  spruce,  ereosoted  to  preserve 
it,  with  steel  splines  in  the  end  joints  of  the 
staves  and  all 

Staves  Double-tongued  and  Grooved, 
making  both  end  and  side  joints  absolutely 
solid  and  airtight,  special  steel  hoops  with 
wrought  iron  lugs  (not  cast  iron.)  The  roof 
is  covered  with  weatherproof  Panamoid  roof- 
ing. There  is  an  adjustable  dormer  window 
for   filling  and  lighting. 

Save  money  by  using  a  Toronto  Silo. 
Send  for  special  Silo  Folder  "T".    It  contains 
information  of  great  value  to  every  farmer 
and   dairyman. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump 
Company,  Limited 

Toronto  Montreal         Winnipeg         Calgary 


£vr.y;'-.;  ■" 
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^  ForYoil-a  wonderful  Book 
on  Farm  Drainage  -  FREE ! 


Do  you  know  you  can  take  as  much  crop  off 
100  acres  properly  drained  as  you  can  off  200 
acres    not    drained    and    save    half     the     labor? 

It's  a  fact.   Do  you  know  that  proper,  inexpensive  tile  drainage 
assists    pulverization— lengthens    the    season — prevents    surface 
washing — makes  your  land  lighter  to  work— prevents  drought  and 
increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  your  crops  ? 
Why  not  have  us  send  you,   today,  free  of   charge,  a  very  in- 
teresting booklet  on  this  subject?    Much  to  learn — nothing  to 
pay.     Don't  neglect  anything  that  will  help  you  grow  better, 
bigger  crops.     Proper  drainage  means  as  much  as  two  dollars 
in  your  bank  account  for  every  one  that  goes  there  now,  and 
the  Goverment  lends  you  money  for  the  Tile  if  desired. 
Write  us  today.   Mention  this  paper.     Your  book  is  waiting . 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Limited 


$3.00  Kitchen  Set  for  $1.75 

EVERY    WOMAN  DESIRES    these    Handy    Utensils. 

This  is  YOUR  opportunity,  MADAM,  to  get  the  complete  set  of ; 
8  pieces  at  special  introductory  price.      Money-back  guarantee. 
A  Splendid  Line  for  Agents  to  Handle.      WRITE  TO-DAY. 

The  Keene  Sales  Specialty  Co.,  S^V.  Vronto.  5:1: 


as  m 
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ADIRONDACK  STURDY  STAVE  SILOS 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.     ENDORSED  BY 
HUNDREDS    OF   CANADIAN    FARMERS. 

Our  New  50-Page  Booklet  Yours  for  the  Asking. 

AGENTS  WANTED  TO  REPRESENT  US  IN  NEW  TERRITORY. 
WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

The  Adirondack  Silo  Company  of  Canada 

425A  Atwater  Avenue,  Montreal,  P.Q. 


Would  You  Like  a 
University  Education? 

SCATTERED  up  and  down  this  great  country  of  ours  are  a  number 
of  young  men  who  have  the  ambition  to  make  good  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  to  whom  a  University  training  would  act  as  a  spur  to 
greater  success.  If  you  are  one  of  these  ambitious,  go-ahead  young 
men,  we  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  realize  your  ambition. 
Our  proposition  has  already  helped  many,  let  it  help  you.  The  work  is 
pleasant  and  healthful,  besides  the  training  we  give  you  in  salesman- 
ship will  always  be  of  great  service  to  you  in  whatever  work  you  are 
finally  engaged. 

In  every  city  and  town  in  the  Dominion  there  are  many  business  men 
and  private  residents  who  would  appreciate  your  interest  in  bringing 

Farmer's  Magazine 

to  their  notice.    It  is  the  Magazine  of  Canada  and  is  winning  its  way 
into  the  confidence  of  every  Canadian  reader  of  high-class  matter. 
A  liberal  commission  is  allowed  on  all  subscriptions,  and  the  spending 
of  a  few  hours  a  week  will  easily  enable  you  to  realize  your  ambition 
and  enter  the  University  next  fall. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  forward  full 
particulars. 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


the  family  is  to  be  found  in  Canadian  hi 
torical  works,  naturally,  and  some  fd 
ther  information  is  gathered  from  pe 
sonal  reminiscences.   Finally,  reference 
made  to  the  English  book  of  Herald 
where  the  origin  of  the  family  may 
found,  and  the  arms  traced.  A  copy  of  f 
arms  can  be  made  with  a  bit  of  tracii 
paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  applican 
and  the  whole  matter  concluded  by  fc 
warding  this  treasure  to  them. 

Another  function  of  the  Library  is 
supply  material  for  members'  speech, 
for  public  lecturers,  writers  for  the  pre: 
and  occasional  assistance  is  rendered  pi 
fessors  of  universities  who  may  be  ma 
ing  especial  studies  in  difficult  subjec 
This  practice  is  followed  with  great  c 
cumspection,  however,  as  the  Parliamer 
ary  authorities  would  not  encourage 
general  circulation  throughout  the  coi 
try  of  books  provided  for  Parliamenta 
purposes.  The  loss  under  too  free  a  s1 
tern  would  likely  be  large.  So  the  genei 
rule  is  that  the  use  of  the  Library  is 
stricted  to  members  of  Parliament,  si 
ject  to  an  order  from  the  Speaker  of  t 
House. 


Broiler  s — T  w 
Pounders 

Continued  from  Page  10. 

the  chicks  free  of  vermin,  they  were  :  1 
regularly  and  only  what  they  would  eat 
clean ;  they  were  given  a  plentiful  sup 
of  cut  green  food  and  when  they  did 
have  milk  before  them  to  drink,  "they  1 1 
plenty  of  cool  clean  water.  They  w 
fed  three  times  a  day  in  wooden  trouj 
a  mash  composed  of  100  lbs.  cornmeal, :  I 
lbs.  feed  flour  and  40  lbs.  beef  meal,  \ : 
with  sour  skim  milk,  enough  milk  be  , 
used  to  make  the  mash  into  a  batter  > 
that  it  will  drop  but  not  run  from  : 
pail.  Do  not  use  too  little  milk  they  1 1 
eat  far  more  of  it,  if  it  is  quite  "sloppy.' . 
short  time  after  they  have  finished  th  : 
evening  meal  of  mash  they  are  given  • 
much  cracked  corn  as  they  will  eat,  to  k<  ) 
the  gizzard  working  and  the  health  go  . 
Grit  and  charcoal  should  always  be  - 
fore  them  in  hoppers  and  if  there  is  pie  ■ 
of  skim  milk  or  buttermilk,  this  should  ? 
given  them  to  drink  besides  water  :  i 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  ch<  3 
sugar  added  to  each  quart  of  milk.  \  1 
help  to  put  on  flesh  and  to  make  it  ju  ? 
and  tender. 

MARKETING  IDEAS. 

As  to  the  marketing  of  broilers,  coi 
tions  are  so  different  with  differ  t 
poultrymen  that  each  one  must  judge 
own  best  method  of  disposing  of  the  • 
ished  product.  Certainly  a  bigger  pie 
can  be  realized  by  sending  the  b  i. 
dressed,  and  packed  on  ice  to  a  high-c!  s 
trade,  but  on  the  other  hand  m  & 
trouble  is  saved  by  shipping  the  1 3 
alive  to  a  wholesale  dealer,  it  saves  e 
bother  of  picking,  packing  on  ice  and  1  - 
ing  and  collecting  your  money  after  t 
birds  are  sold.  Perhaps  or.  the  whole  si  ►■ 
ing  alive  is  about  as  satisfactory  a  wa;  i 
disposing  of  them  as  any.  although  t 
great  majority  of  my  own  broilers    e 


shipped  dressed  to  hotels,  clubs  and  pri- 
/ate  families  from  the  Lower  St.  Law- 
•ence  to  Georgian  Bay  and  to  many  points 
n  between.  Broilers  should  always  be 
iry-picked,  by  an  experienced  hand  that 
,vill  not  tear  the  tender  skin.  While  still 
varm  they  would  be  put  in  a  shaping 
:"rame,  and  not  packed  in  the  box  until 
juite  cold,  and  if  shipped  any  distance,  ice 
s  a  necessity  during  the  hot  weather.  The 
;haping  frame  may  be  made  of  two  pieces 
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of  planed  lumber,  each  five  inches  wide 
and  any  desired  length,  nailed  together 
lengthwise  in  the  shape  of  a  V.  The  broil- 
ers legs  are  doubled  up  and  he  is  set  in  the 
frame  with  the  breast  bone  touching  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  and  the  neck  against 
the  back  of  it.  An  iron  weight  or  brick 
wrapped  in  clean  paper  is  put  on  the 
bird's  back,  and  when  it  is  stiff,  it  keeps 
a  nice  plump  shape  which  much  improves 
the  appearance. 
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All  questions  from 
our  subscribers  are 
welcomed.  Write 
plainly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper,  if  per- 
sonal reply  desired, 
send  stamp. 


Rural  Mail 
Enquiries 


Address  all  letters 
to  Grasmere,  Farm- 
er's Magazine,  Mac- 
Lean  Publishing 
Company,  Limited, 
143-153  University 
Avenue,  Toronto. 


WARTS   ON   COWS   TEATS. 

J.  K.  L.,  Ontario. — Could  you  advise  me 
now  to  kill  warts  on  a  cow's  teats. 

Answer. — Where  they  are  small  and 
;ause  no  inconvenience,  it  is  best  to  leave 
'them  alone,  warts  are  of  two  kinds.  One 
kind  which  is  very  common  is  long  with 
i  narrow  neck.  First  wash  the  teat  thor- 
oughly and  clip  them  off  with  clean  shears, 
then  touch  the  bleeding  sore  at  once  with 
i  stick  of  lunar  caustic  pencil.  Rub  the 
affected  parts  with  best  castor  oil  or  fresh 
?oose  grease  twice  daily  and  the  small 
!  warts  will  disappear  after  a  time.  Warts 
Wh  a  broad,  thick  base  require  different 
treatment  and  should  rarely  be  interfered 
with  without  the  advice  of  a  practical 
man.  It  is  best  to  treat  warts  when  the 
cows  are  dry  to  prevent  any  chances  of  a 
cow  becoming  a  chronic  kicker. — J.  K.  G. 

PIGS  WITH  A  COUGH. 

J.  R.  L.,  Quebec. — I  have  some  pigs  that 
do  not  thrive  well.  They  cough  some  and 
while  they  eat  they  do  not  grow  any 
bigger  and  one  has  died. 

Answer. — Your  pigs  are,  no  doubt,  in- 
fected with  lung  worms  and  intestinal 
worms.  There  is  no  specific  remedy  for 
the  former,  but  the  pigs  may  survive  if 
the  intestinal  worms  are  destroyed. 
Starve  the  pigs  for  at  least  eighteen 
hours,  then  give  in  a  little  slop,  about 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  to  each 
one.  Repeat  the  treatment  in  a  week. 
Feed  well  on  milk  and  meal  and  see  that 
they  get  exercise  and  sunlight. — J.  K.  G. 


WHITEWASH    THAT    STICKS. 

D.  S.  M.,  British  Columbia.— Shall  be 
'glad  to  know  if  you  could  give  me  a  recipe 
for  making  up  whitewash  that  will  stand 
outside  exposure. 

Answer. — The  recipe  for  making  a  good 
whitewash  is  to  take  a  half  bushel  of  un- 
jslaked  lime,  slake  with  warm  water,  keep- 
ing it  covered  during  the  process,  so  as  to 
(confine  the  steam.  Strain  the  liquid 
through  a  fine  sieve,  add  a  peck  of  salt 
previously  well  dissolved  in  warm  water ; 
add  three  pounds  of  ground  rice,  boiled  to 
a  thin  paste,  and  stir  in  boiling  hot  a  half 
pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting  and  a 
pound  of  glue  which  has  been  previously 
dissolved  over  a  slow  fire.  Add  five  gal- 
lons of  hot  water  to  the  mixture;  stir  well 


and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  days  covered  up 
from  the  dirt.  It  should  be  put  on  while 
hot,  as  it  then  spreads  better  and  more 
uniformly.  One  pint  of  the  mixture  will 
cover  a  square  yard,  applied  with  a  brush. 
If  the  mixture  is  too  thick  for  effective  use 
in  the  sprayer,  thin  with  water  to  the 
proper  consistency  and  make  two  or  three 
coats  if  necessary. 

FALL   IN   SEPTIC   TANK. 

C.  C,  Ontario — I  noticed  your  article  in 
the  May  issue,  pages  36  and  37,  on  a  home- 
made septic  tank.  Kindly  let  me  know  if 
a  fall  of  one  foot  in  twenty,  through  four- 
inch  glazed  tile  is  sufficient  from  the 
house  to  the  tank.  The  commode  at  the 
house  to  be  on  the  ground  floor  and  fitted 
with  a  flush  tank. 

Answer. — The  fall  is  quite  sufficient. 
Our  sanitary  expert  says  that  they  figure 
on  a  fall  of  one  inch  in  ten  feet  from  the 
soil  pipe  to  the  tank. 

COLT  WITH  POOR  FOOT. 

F.  0.  R.,  Manitoba. — I  have  a  colt  com- 
ing three  years  old  with  one  hind  foot 
growing  away  to  one  side.  How  would  you 
advise  that  the  hoof  should  be  treated  to 
correct  its  shape? 

Answer. — This  is  a  very  unusual  con- 
dition in  the  hind  feet.  I  outlined  a  treat- 
ment for  this  condition  in  the  fore  feet,  in 
the  February  number  which  applies  here 
equally  well. 

The  treatment  is  simple  but  requires 
patience.  I  suppose  that  the  deformity  is 
outwards?  Get  your  shoeing  smith  to 
dress  the  foot  every  three  weeks,  and  when 
doing  so  remove  a  little  more  from  the 
elongated  side  than  at  other  places.  Yet 
keeping  the  ground  surface  of  the  hoof 
as  nearly  level  as  possible,  then  shorten 
the  lower  border  of  the  wall  by  rasping 
some  off  round  the  edge  where  it  is  too 
long.  A  flat  shoe  may  be  necessary,  if  so 
it  can  be  fitted  bare  round  the  outside  and 
the  projecting  portion  of  the  wall  re- 
moved. In  studying  your  question  I  would 
fear  that  you  had  a  local  contraction  of 
the  inside  quarter  and  heel  of  the  foot,  and 
possibly  also  a  deformed  or  crookedness 
of  the  fetlock  joint,  and  to  correct  this  a 
special  shoe  may  be  required.  I  would 
advise  you  to  consult  a  good  veterinary 
surgeon  who  would  give  you  the  necessary 


170-Acre  Farm 
For  Sale 

IN   ONTARIO 

A  splendid  chance  for  a  good 
farmer  in  a  live  stock  county. 
1  his  fine  farm  has  two  barns, 
two  silos,  good  stone  stables, 
hog  pens,  good  fences, 
springs,  young  orchard,  fine 
stone  residence  situated  on  a 
hill— near  C. P. R. and  C.N. R. 

stations — schools,  rural  mail  delivery 
and  church  nearby.  The  soil  is  a  clay 
loam  in  good  cultivation. 

This  farm  must  be  sold  to  close 
the  estate.  Price  $11,000,  while 
$3,000  cash  will  handle  it.  This 
is  a  big  chance  to  get  into  a 
district  only  30  miles  from  Toronto. 
It  is  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  Hydro- 
Electric  railway  and  in  a  section  rapidly 
coming  into  good  values.  Write  for 
particulars  to  the  undersigned. 

F.  W.  GIBSON, 

R.R.No.  l,Brooklin,Ont. 

Executor  for  the  Estate. 


MR.  FORD 
OWNER ! 

Right    to-day    you 
should  investigate 
the 


Inman 
Steero  Tension 

Makes  the  Ford  steer  like  a  Big  Six.  It 
holds  the  car  to  the  road,  makes  steering 
a  pleasure  and  saves  its  cost  in  tires 
saved  through  easy  running.  Dealers  in 
every  town. 

Learn  of  its  advantages.      Ask 
your    dealer,    or    write    direct. 

CANADIAN  TEMCO  SALES 

Motor  Specialties   of   Merit 
INGERSOLL  ONTARIO 
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Why  Wait  for  the 
Boss  to  Fire  You  ? 


Many  a  young  man  never  knows  what 
pay-day  he  will  find  the  "blue  ticket" 
in  his  envelope.  He  is  simply  one  of 
the  crowd  who  are  hired  when  times 
are  good  and  fired  when  times  are  bad. 

A  young  man  who  looks  ahead  pre- 
pares himself  for  success  in  business 
by  taking  practical  business  college 
and  correspondence-school  courses. 
He  is  the  man  who  not  only  remains 
on  the  job,  but  GETS  AHEAD.  That 
is  the  kind  of  men  employers  want. 


IF  a  young  man  is  prepared  to 
drop  all  efforts  to  improve 
his  education  after  he  has 
left  school,  he  has  no  chance  now 
a-days  to  make  a  success  in  life. 
Even  fifty  years  ago  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  a  young  man  after 
entering  on  a  business  career  to 
give  up  his  spare  hours  to  study 
and  to  attending  lectures  on  vari- 
ous subjects  that  would  enable 
him  to  make  his  mark  later  in 
life.  I  do  not  suggest  doing  away 
entirely  with  sports  and  games 
and  sufficient  physical  exercise 
and  amusement,  but  if  he  desires 
to  take  every  advantage  of  his 
opportunities  and  to  succeed  ir 
life  he  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  sacrificing  some  portion  of  his 
spare  time  to  complete  or  rather 
add  to  his  educational  advan- 
tages." 

D.  E.  WILKIE, 
(late)  President, 
Canadian  Bankers'  Association 


We  have  a  plan  by  which  any  ambi- 
tious young  man  can  obtain  free  of 
charge  a  full  educational  course  in  a 
business  college  or  a  correspondence 
school. 

Make  your  application  NOW. 
The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue, 

TORONTO 
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instructions  as  to  shoeing  and  other  treat-      chants    advertising    in     The    Farmer's 
ment. — J.  K.  G.  Magazine. 


JERSEY  COW,  PIGS  AND  CROWS. 

A.  J.,  Ontario:  What  is  a  well-bred,  not 
pure-bred  Jersey  cow  with  calf  worth. 
Cow  is  seven  years  old  and  gives  excep- 
tionally good  milk.  Also  state  a  good  ra- 
tion for  young  pigs  after  weaning.  I  note 
that  you  do  not  mention  crows  as  a  poul- 
try pest.  Crows  here  have  been  carrying 
off  our  chickens  about  five  and  six  weeks 
old. 

Answer:  The  value  of  your  Jersey  cow 
will  depend  on  milking  qualities,  her  good 
disposition,  her  health  and  to  some  extent 
her  appearance.  If  she  is  all  right  in 
every  way,  she  ought  to  be  worth  $60  to 
$75.  We  would  likely  have  to  pay  $100  for 
a  fresh  cow  around  Toronto  where  a  good 
milk  flow  was  given.  Calf  is  not  worth 
very  much  except  for  vealing,  probably 
$10  to  $15  when  fat  at  four  or  five  weeks. 
A  good  ration  for  young  pigs  is  as  fol- 
lows :  If  they  have  been  eating  from  the 
trough  with  the  sow,  they  will  be  accus- 
tomed to  grain  feeds.  In  such  cases  make 
up  a  ration  in  the  following  proportions: 

Lbs. 

Ground  barley    32 

Wheat  middlings   32 

Ground  oats 32 

Oil   meal    4 


100 


or, 


Lbs. 

Wheat  middlings   47 

Ground  barley    47 

Oil  meal 6 


100 


Where  you  have  milk  to  feed  with  rich 
slops,  the  oil  meal  may  be  omitted.  This 
mixture  made  into  a  slop  and  fed  three 
times  a  day  in  a  V-shaped  trough  in  such 
amounts  as  they  will  clean  up  nicely  at  a 
meal,  will  keep  your  youngsters  growing 
right  from  the  weaning  time. 

Regarding  crows  in  the  poultry  yards. 
They  are  certainly  a  pest,  and  will  steal 
young  chickens.  A  shotgun  is  a  very  good 
thing  to  have  around.  I  have  found  a  pair 
of  guinea  fowl  with  the  flock  to  be  a  big 
help  in  keeping  hawks  and  crows  away. 
Have  \ou  tried  them? 

MUSHROOM   SPAWN. 

P.  D.,  Ontario. — Please  could  you  tell 
me  where  1  could  get  mushroom  spawn. 
Kindly  oblige  me  in  your  next  magazine. 

Answer. — Write  to  any  of  the  seed  mer- 


CURING  HIDES. 

O.  L.  T.,  N.S.— How  is  it  best  to  cure 
hides,  by  drying  or  salting  them? 

Answer. — To  dry  a  hide  properly  it 
should  be  hung  with  the  flesh  side  out  to 
the  sun  until  70  or  75  per  cent,  of  the 
moisture  normally  present  in  the  hide  on 
removal  is  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  per  cent. 
The  success  of  this  method  depends  large- 
ly upon  the  rapidity  with  which  drying 
occurs.  If  much  moisture  is  present  in  the 
hide  putrefactive  processes  start  from 
the  action  of  bacteria  which  liquefy  the 
fibre  and  render  it  less  valuable  when 
tanned  into  leather. 

To  salt  a  hide  it  is  spread  out  with  the 
flesh  side  up  and  common  salt  is  sprinkled 
over  the  surface.  The  salt  acts  as  a  pre- 
servative for  the  hide  fibre  and  as  a  de-i 
hydrating  agent  by  removing  the  water.j 
Most  country  hides  are  salted,  rolled  up) 
and  shipped  to  city  dealers  that  way. 

SLOW    HORSE   FEEDERS. 

A.  H.  Co..  Ontario. — Where  can  we  set 
an  oat  feeder  made  to  feed  a  horse  slowly? 

Answer. — Write  to  the  Tisdale  Iron  and 
Stable  Fittings  Co.,  364  Richmond  St.  W. 
Toronto. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

W.  F.  M. — I  saw  an  article  in  the  Ma\ 
number  of  Farmer's  Magazine  on  the 
Angora  goat.  Would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  some  one  who  could  give  me  par- 
ticulars as  to  raising  and  care  of  goats 

Answer. — Write  to  J.  J.  Clegg,  Bran 
don,  Man.,  who  handles  and  raises  An 
gora  goats. 

peace  river  country. 

F.  D.,  B.C. — I  intend  to  homestead  wit! 
a  friend  in  the  future.  I  would  like  t< 
have  your  advice. 

The  things  that  keep  us  from  home 
steading  now  is  because  we  have  no  mone; 
—only  transportation  money. 

In  the  first  place,  do  you  think  that  tw< 
young  men,  taking  homesteads  withou 
capital,  would  find  ways  of  improvin; 
them. 

Those  farmers  in  your  neighborhoo< 
break  land  for  others  on  percentage  of  th 
crops  sowed  in.  Is  there  any  work  to  b 
had  among  the  farmers  in  your  neighbor 
hood,  and  at  what  wages? 

I  suppose  you  would  advise  a  man  t 
buy  a  team  and  take  his  provisions  an 
implements  in  if  he  could,  and,  if  he  can 


A  motor  sleigh   used   for  hauling  wood  to  the  shipping  point.     It  is  of  the  caterpillar  type  M 
works  well  over  the  ire  and  light  snow. 
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A   new   steel    truss    barn    with    cement    silo    erected    by    a    western    Ontario  farmer. 


not,  is  there  any  other  way  of  improving 
a  homestead? 

Which  is  more  advantageous — a  team 
;  of  horses  or  oxen? 

Answer. — In  the  Peace  River  country, 
as  elsewhere,  a  man  is  gravely  handi- 
capped if  he  has  no  capital.  True,  one  of 
the  most  successful  homesteaders  in  our 
neighborhood  arrived  in  1909  with  "a 
half-interest  in  thirty-five  cents"  but  he 
was  a  very  exceptional  "hustler."  There 
is  some  employment  here,  but  not  an  un- 
limited amount  at  present.  The  writer  is 
paying  a  man  $135  for  four  months'  work. 
Breaking  on  shares  is  little  favored  here, 
where  each  teamster  has  so  much  wild 
land  of  his  own.  Many  will  gladly  do  it 
for  cash,  however.  As  a  rule,  if  breaking 
for  another,  one  would  want  two  crops 
for  it.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  freight 
in  one's  own  grubstake,  as  goods  may  be 
bought  at  fairly  reasonable  prices,  even  to 
fresh  apples  and  oranges.    Neither  is  it 


necessary  to  bring  in  teams.  They  can  be 
bought  on  the  prairie.  Oxen  are  decidedly 
best  for  the  beginner  of  limited  means. 
They  are  superior  to  horses  for  logging 
and  breaking.  This  is  certainly  a  good 
country,  but  homesteading  without  any 
capital  would  try  one's  grit  and  resource- 
fulness.— W.  D.  A. 


Color  Test  for  Hens 

The  way  a  rancher  in  California  weeds 
out  his  unproductive  hens  is  quite  simple. 
He  places  a  piece  of  felt,  saturated  with 
glycerine  or  spindle  oil  colored  with  a  dye, 
at  the  top  of  the  entrance  to  each  nest 
where  the  hen  would  strike  it  as  she  en- 
tered. The  productive  nest  visiting  hens 
bore  marks  on  their  heads,  tails  or  backs. 
The  unmarked  hens  were  placed  in  pens 
by  themselves  for  further  tests  and  were 
then  weeded  out  for  the  roasting  pan. 


How  Rhode  Island  Reds  Pay 

Where    Hens    Show   a   Profit    of   Over   $4.00   Each 


MANY  Canadians  believe  that 
Rhode  Island  Reds  are  the  most 
profitable  fowl  to  keep.  Many 
instances  are  reported  where  two  or  three 
breeds  have  been  tried  out  and  only  the 
Reds  retained,  Dr.  Farewell  of  Oshawa, 
has  an  extensive  flock  of  these  birds. 
Formerly  he  kept  several  hundreds  of 
Rocks  as  well  as  other  breeds,  but  now 
the  Reds  are  the  sole  occupants  of  his 
laying  pens. 

George  B.  Curran,  formerly  of  Mani- 
toba and  now  of  Ontario  is  also  an  in- 
tense admirer  of  the  Reds  because  of  their 
utility  qualities. 

This  statement  of  expenditures  and 
receipts  from  twelve  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets  in  a  cotton  front  demonstra- 
tion poultry  house  near  Napanee,  is  in- 
teresting enough  to  be  repeated. 

Expenditures. 
Cost  of  12  pullets  and  1  cockerel.  .$32.00 
Feed  for  one   year 44.93 


$76.93 


Receipts. 

Eggs  sold  for  Hatching $29.75 

Eggs  used  for  Hatching  at  35c  doz.    10.50 

Eggs  sold  for  table    3.82 

Boilers  sold  at  50c  per  lb $  7.50 

Boilers  used  at  home 5.70 

Baby  chicks  sold 8.75 

Pullets  sold  for  breeding 28.00 

Pullets  sold  for  utility  layers 11.00 

Cockerels   sold  for  breeding 2.00 

Total  sales  $125.47 

Stock  on  Hand  at  End  of  Year. 

Original  Hens  and  Cock $28.00 

Two  selected  cockerels 10.00 

Pullets  15  at  $2 30.00 

Cockerels  12  at  $2 24.00 

Cockerels  for  table 2.50 

Total  on  hand  $94.50 

Results  of  This  Test. 

Net  profit  from  sales $48.54 

Net  profit  per  hen 4.04 

Gross  profit  for  year's  work  143.04 


Are  You  Using 


FABRIC  PAT  N°V' 


Sweat  Pads,Housings,  Etc.? 

IF  NOT,  WHY  ? 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  do  so.  They  in- 
crease the  working  power  of  the  Horse. 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers. 

Burlington,  Windsor  Blanket   Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,    Canada 


T#        RDINERS 
Calf 


V 


Meal 


y/Mi 


Try  It 
On 
Your 
Calves 


GARDINER'S  CALF  MEAL 

The  Perfect  Cream  Substitute 

Watch  your  cattle  thrive.  Breeders  of  Dairy 
Cattle  are  using  it  with  great  success  and  satis- 
faction. It  will  pay  you.  Satisfaction,  or 
money  refunded.         MADE-IN-CANADA. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices,  and  see  how 
you  can  add  to  your  profits. 

We  pay  freight  lo  nearest  station. 

GARDINER  BROS.,    Dept.  A,  Sarnia,  Ont. 


Make  A  Corner  Cosy- 
Collect  the  Cushion 
Cover  Coupons  with 
every  Crjtclet  Package 


14-L 
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general 


BLACK    FOX    RANCHING    and 

farming.     The    most    profitable    and 

Interesting  of  all  industries.  Equally 

attractive  to   the  small  investor   anil" 

the    capitalist.      Offering    the    safest 

and   sanest  of  investments,  either  as 

a  small  privately  owned  ranch  or  as 

a  stock  company. 

Write   for   book   on   "Fox   Ranching  " 

CORRESPONDENCE      SOLICITED 

Blake   Vannatter,    Fur  Farm,    Georgetown,    Ont. 


Doctoring  Farm  Boots:  by  wm.  Baldwin 

Mend  Your  Own  Footwear  and  Save  Money — A  Few  Useful  Hints 

on  the  Subject. 


THE  farmer  could  often  repair  his 
own  shoes,  especially  the  coarse 
boots  which  are  generally  kept  in 
poor  shape.  There  are  cobbler's  repair 
outfits  at  most  every  hardware  store  at 
the  low  cost  of  about  75  cents,  that  will 
pay  for  themselves  in  one  pair.  Where  a 
farmer  has  a  workshop,  these  farm  shoes 
could  be  repaired  on  rainy  days  or  in 
slack  times. 

It  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end  if  each 
farmer  would  keep  two  pairs  of  working 
boots,  changing  them  every  few  days, 
thus  increasing  the  life  of  the  shoes. 
It  is  equally  more  important  to  a  man's 
feet,  the  generally  ill-treated  members  of 
the  body. 

On  the  purchasing  of  a  new  pair  of 
working  boots  I  would  advise  the  nailing 
on  of  a  pair  of  tap  soles,  and  a  good  appli- 
cation of  dubbin  to  the  uppers,  rubbing  it 
well  in.  This  waterproofs  the  uppers  and 
also  makes  them  more  pliable.  The  dub- 
bin can  be  obtained  at  any  shoe  store. 

When  a  tap  sole  wears  through  it 
should  be  taken  off  and  a  new  one  put  on 
before  the  original  sole  begins  to  wear. 

To  do  one's  repairing  not  many  tools 
are  required  to  start  with.  First  secure  a 
cobbler's  set,  they  are  packed  in  a  box 
and  can  be  secured  from  70  cents  a  set  up, 
and  can  be  got  through  your  hardware 
merchant. 

I  know  one  man,  very  well,  who  started 
with  one  of  these  sets,  and  from  that  be- 
ginning, has  developed  a  very  good  busi- 
ness. Anyone  can  do  the  same,  you  can 
secure  the  leather,  in  either  the  form  of 
cut  soles  and  heels,  or  can  buy  it  in 
strips.  Your  hardware  merchant  can  also 
secure  your  leather  and  rivets  and  so  forth 
for  you.  We  will  now  proceed  with  direc- 
tions for  half-soling.  First,  wet  the  shoe 
bottoms,  making  them  flexible  and  less 
likely  to  crack.  If  the  sole  is  sewed  on,  in- 
sert your  knife  blade,  between  the  upper 
and  lower  soles,  proceed  carefully  to  cut 
the  stitches,  holding  the  upper  and  lower 
soles  together.  Cut  back,  to  where  the 
soles  begin  to  bend,  towards  the  instep,  or 
under  the  ball  of  the  foot. 

Now  remove  the  old  sole,  by  cutting 
across  the  shoe,  on  a  slant  toward  the 
heel,  the  outside  end  of  the  sole  should  be 
at  least  a  half-inch  nearer  the  heel  than 
the  inside  end  in  the  hollow  of  the  foot. 

When  the  sole  is  removed  place  a  piece 
of  paper  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  shoe 
and,  having  blacked  your  right  hand  with 
a  little  blacking  or  something,  hold  the 
paper  firmly  on  the  shoe  bottom,  with  the 
left  hand,  so  that  it  won't  move;  then 
pass  your  right  hand  around  the  edge 
where  the  sole  has  been  removed.  This 
will  give  an  excellent  pattern  for  cutting 
your  soles  out  of  the  leather.  Now  take  a 
pair  of  scissors,  or  a  sharp  knife,  and 
cut  the  paper  out,  on  the  black  mark  your 
right  hand  has  made. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  using  cut  soles, 
you  will  not  need  to  do  this,  you  will  just 
fit  the  cut  sole  to  the  shoe. 


When  you  have  your  soles  cut  and 
ready  wet  them  well  and,  holding  them 
face  or  smooth  side  down,  proceed  to  ham- 
mer them,  not  too  hard,  but  gently,  on  a 
last  placed  across  your  knees.  This  sets 
the  fibre  and  makes  the  leather  wear 
longer. 

Now  place  your  new  sole  on  the  shoe 
bottom,  allowing  the  new  sole  to  extend 
back  three-quarters  of  an  inch  farther 
than  where  the  old  one  was  cut  off.  Make 
a  mark  at  the  end  of  the  new  sole  on  the 
shoe  bottom.  Now  skive  off  from  this 
mark  toward  the  toe,  tapering  from  the 
full  weight  at  the  mark  to  nothing  at  the 
point  where  the  old  sole  was  removed. 
Lightly  tap  down  the  leather  right  across 
where  it  is  tapered.  This  hammering 
hardens  the  leather,  to  receive  the  pegs,  or 
rivets,  which  are  to  hold  the  new  sole 
down  to  the  old. 

The  new  sole  should  also  be  tapered  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  old,  so  that  when 
both  are  fastened  together  they  will  be  the 
same  thickness,  as  the  sole  is  forward  of 
the  point  of  connection. 

In  placing  the  new  sole,  bring  the  two 
skived  parts  together  in  the  shank  or  in- 
step, then  proceed  to  nail  firmly,  seeing 
that  the  nails  clinch  on  the  inside. 

Having  made  sure,  the  sole  won't  loosen 
up,  by  putting  one  nail  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  toe,  and  one  an  inch  from  the 
edge,  at  both  sides;  proceed  to  pare  your 
sole  around,  allowing  an  overlap  of  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  all  round  the 
edge. 

Draw  a  line  on  the  sole,  all  round,  and 


about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge;  use  a  pair  of  compasses  or  a  pen- 
cil held  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
placing  the  second  finger  against  the  edge 
of  the  sole. 

Holes  should  now  be  punched  on  this 
line  at  regular  intervals  with  a  peg  awl, 
slanting  the  awl  just  slightly  toward  the 
centre  of  the  sole  in  which  to  drive  the 
rivets. 

After  driving  the  rivets,  hammer  the 
sole  down  well,  and  be  certain  that  the 
upper  and  lower  soles  are  well  hammered 
together. 

The  sole  is  now  ready  for  edge  trim- 
ming. Be  very  careful  in  this  operation 
as  it  is  very  easy  to  cut  an  upper.  When 
it  is  pared  all  round  to  the  edge  of  the 
undersole;  use  the  nose  of  the  hammer 
(called  the  Peve)  and  tap  it  lightly  all 
round,  closing  up  any  small  gaps  that  may 
still  be  seen  between  the  soles.  You  can 
now  let  this  boot  dry  and  proceed  with  the 
other  boot.  When  the  edge  is  perfectly 
dry,  take  your  rasp  or  file,  and  using  the 
rough  face,  rough  the  edge  all  up,  fol- 
lowing this  operation  with  a  buffer  or 
piece  of  glass,  which  cleans  off  the  rough 
surface,  made  by  the  rasp,  leaving  it 
smooth.  Now  finish  with  No.  \Vz  sand- 
paper, then  applying  edge  ink  and  rub- 
bing with  an  edge  iron,  giving  it  a  polish. 

If  it  is  so  desired,  you  can  file  the  heads 
off  the  nails,  with  your  rasp,  making  them 
smooth  and  even  with  the  leather,  then 
buff  off  the  grain  of  the  leather  with  a 
glass  or  buffer  and  sandpaper  the  sole 
all  over. 


This  story   tolls   its  own   talc.     The   men   are  using  pitch  forks  to  set  up  the 
are   so   full   of  thistles,   which,   like   the   Now   Jersey   mosquitos.   would   pierce  even   lestbe- 
gloves   and   dnek   shirts.     Note  the   seeded   heads   still   standing  anil   the  poor  crop  of 
This  is  good   soil,   too,  and   in    Ontario.     Western   fields   are  even   worse  with   wt      - 
man  who  went   to  an  (levator  with   a   load  of  wheat  reports  that  one-tenth  was  cleaned  out. 
Weeds   are   robbers   of   the  worse    kind,    but    where   weeds    abound,    good    crops   will   mucb 
more  abound. 


Summer  Care  of  the 
Lawn 

By  LILLIAN  McBRIEN 

r  "T  7  HO  does  not  delight  in  seeing  a 
l/w  fresh  green  sward?  It  is  a  work 
*  '  of  great  foresight  and  energy  to 
eep  it  green,  however,  in  the  hot  days 
uring.  July  and  August.  In  the  case  of  a 
ew  lawn  do  not  mow  too  closely,  a  sharp 
:ythe  is  sometimes  best  for  the  first  few 
lttings,  especially  where  the  ground  is 
ic-Iined  to  be  loose.  When  this  is  the  case, 
le  lawn  should  be  well  rolled  with  a 
savy  roller.  Some  people  are  of  the 
pinion  that  a  new  lawn  should  be  let 
.row  as  it  pleases  the  first  summer.  This 
not  right;  when  the  grass  is  about  four 
■  five  inches  high  is  the  right  time  to  com- 
ence  to  mow  the  first  time.  Where  the 
•ass  seed  has  been  sown  late  in  the 
evious  fall  or  early  in  the  spring  a  lawn 
lould  be  mown  five  or  six  times  during 
e  first  season.  Do  not  mow  too  closely, 
owing  helps  to  improve  the  thickness  of 
e  grass  and  keeps  down  the  weeds 
hich  are  always  prevalent  in  a  new  lawn, 
indelions  and  plantains  are  hardest  to 
adicate.  All  other  weeds,  with  a  less 
rsistent  root  system,  cannot  survive  two 
ttings  with  the  mower.  Always  be  sure 
e  mower  is  sharp  whether  cutting  an 
i  lawn  or  new  as  a  dull  mower  does  not 
iprove  the  appearance  of  the  lawn  as 
es  a  sharp  clean  cut  of  the  sward.  In 
itering  the  lawn,  instead  of  watering  it 
little  every  evening,  soak  it  thoroughly 
ce  or  twice  a  week  in  dry  weather.  If 
e  weather  be  unusually  dry,  water  it  as 
ten  as  possible. 

Sprinkling  a  lawn  is  a  bad  practice  as 
e  water  does  not  get  deep  enough  into 
e  soil  to  reach  the  roots,  and  instead  of 
nefiting,  it  causes  the  surface  to  bake 
the  form  of  a  crust,  which  is  fatal  to 
althy  growth.  Moreover,  owing  to  the 
v  capillarity,  far  more  water  is  lost  by 
aporation  the  next  day  than  was  added 

the  sprinkling. 
Dandelions  are  becoming  an  awful 
isance  in  most  lawns.  Several  different 
ray  methods  have  been  tried,  but  as 
t  none  have  been  found  to  be  effectual 
thout  injuring  the  grass  also.   Sulphate 

iron  has  been  found  by  some  to  be  an 
ectual  means  of  eradication.  In  one 
tance  where  a  25  per  cent,  solution  was 
plied  six  times  at  intervals  of  two  weeks 

killed  the  dandelions,  but  not  the 
intains.  In  most  cases  the  only  means 
getting  rid  of  these  pests  is  by  means  of 
nd  spudding. 


Beyond 

By  Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr. 

I  wonder  if  the  tides  of  spring 
Will  always  bring  me  back  again 

Mute  rapture  at  the  simple  thing 
Of  lilacs  blowing  in  the  rain? 

1  so,  my  heart  will  ever  be 
Above  all  fear,  for  I  shall  know 

I  here  is  a  greater  mystery 
Beyond  the  time  when  lilacs  blow. 
— Literary  Digest. 


This    complete    draught    for    heavy    teaming    includes    clip    or    hook    names,    name    straps,    wide 
leather   plow   pads,   belly   bands   and   billets,    and   the   Griffith    Giant   Rope   Trace.      ($12.00   west 

H{\(\  of  Fort    William.)     Giant  Rope  Traces  alone,   complete  with  malleable  ends  and 
II II  electric  -weld   heel   chains  at  $4  a  set!     Man,   yon   couldn't  repair  an   old   set  for 
•vvtriat   price.      Leather   traces  would   cost  four  times   as   much. 

($4.50  west  of 
Fort    William) 


Griffith's  ropeT  Trace 


See  them  at  jour  dealer's  or  write  us.     Mention  this  paper  and 

we   will  send  you  an  interesting;   booklet   of  harness  specialties. 

G.  L.  GRIFFITH  &  SON  72   Waterloo  St..  Stratford 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  BOY  and  need  more  spending   money,    or  such   premiums    as 
gold   watches,  canoes,   bicycles,   baseball  outfits,   boxing  gloves,  rifles,  etc.,    let  Tus 
tell  you  how  to  get  them.     Write  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  143- 
153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


F A R M E R  "  8     MAGAZINE 


We  Help  You 

to  Take  That 

Holiday! 

TF  you  want  to  earn  some 
extra  money  so  you  can 
take  a  holiday  this  summer, 
we  will  help  you.  You 
supply  a  few  hours  of  your 
spare  time  each  week,  and 
we  will  supply  the  money. 
There  are  many  people  in 
your  district  who  will  read 

FARMER'S 
MAGAZINE 

if  its  real  character  is  ex- 
plained to  them.  They 
will  readily  subscribe  if 
you  ask  them. 

(~\N  each  subscription  we 
^^llowyou  a  liberal  com- 
mission. By  giving  three 
or  four  hours  a  week  to  this 
work  you  can  earn  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

VT'OU  will  enjoy  the  work 
and  will  find  it  one  of 
the  best  experiences  you 
can  get.  We  teach  you 
how  to  SELL,  how  to  ap- 
proach men  and  get  their 
orders.  All  you  supply  is 
a  little  spare  time  and 
work. 

CEND  a  postal  card  to- 
day,  asking  us  to  show 
you  how  we  can  help  you 
earn  a  holiday  trip  this 
summer. 

MacLean  Publishing    Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 


The  Paper  You  Take 

Why  Do  Some  Farmers  Subscribe  for  the  Best  They  Can  Get 


SHOULD  a  farmer  have  any  reading 
matter  in  his  home? 
This  question  would  not  seem  so 
absurd,  as  you  may  think,  if  you  could 
visit  the  hundreds  of  farm  houses  where 
no  newspaper  or  magazine  ever  is  sub- 
scribed for.  Even  the  newsy  little  local 
paper  is  often  too  expensive  for  these 
people. 

Why  is  it?  Assuredly  because  of  a  lack 
of  intelligence.  I  know  a  man  who  lives 
in  sight  of  four  railways  and  yet  who 
never  was  on  a  railway  train  in  his  life. 
This  man's  intellect  is  dwarfed,  although 
his  body  is  full-grown.  He  never  will 
measure  up  to  what  hje  should  in  his  com- 
munity. Needless  to  say,  he  never  reads ! 
Now  should  he,  by  chance  pick  up  some 
unreliable  paper,  where  a  fake  scheme  was 
being  floated,  he  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  bite.  Why?  Because  he  lacks  discrimi- 
nation. 

To  go  on  a  bit  further — we  come  across 
a  farmer  who  takes  twenty-two  papers, 
and  yet  wants  another.  "I  am  going  to 
enjoy  life,"  he  says,  "and  I  want  fresh 
ideas  from  every  source." 

This  man,  may  not  have  time  to  read 
all  these  but  he  notes  the  contents  page 
and  absorbs  what  he  wants.  He  is  master 
of  his  reading — these  things  are  his  ser- 
vants and  he  is  a  big  man  in  his  com- 
munity. 

It's  reading  that  makes  a  full  man.  And 
the  best  is  none  too  good  for  any  farmer. 
Only  last  month  we  met  one  who  asked  us 
if  he  could  subscribe  for  the  Illustrated 
London  News.  He  was  only  an  average 
farmer  too.  But  as  we  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, farmers  have  often  more  real  in- 
formation and  carry  better  judgments  on 
world  events  than  the  majority  of  the 
town  people. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  publishers 
of  The  Farmer's  Magazine  are  putting 
such  good  paper,  such  clear-cut  photos 
and  such  real  finished  articles  into  their 
farm  magazine.  Farmers  to-day  are  de- 
manding quality  in  their  reading  matter. 
They  insist  on  quality;  they  want  select 
material  giving  real  ideas,  new  ways, 
how  other  farmers  are  doing  things, 
and  to  have  it  all  presented  in  a  shape 
that  is  pleasing. 

To  meet  this  demand  The  Farmer's 
Magazine  is  spending  all  its  profits  so 
far,  in  increasing  its  efficiency.  It  can  do 
this  because  it  has  behind  it  the  biggest 
and  most  reliable  publishing  house  in  Can- 
ada. A  house  that  has  been  built  up  in 
Canada  and  is  owned  by  Col.  MacLean, 
the  head  of  the  company.  Quality,  re- 
liability, and  efficiency  are  the  mottoes  of 
the  house.  Thus  the  farmer  is  assured 
that  he  is  going  to  get  the  best,  both  now 
and  in  future  issues. 

Now  The  Farmer's  Magazine 
aims  to  give  ideas,  to  lift  up  farm 
life,  to  aid  farmers  /<>  increase  their 
business,  to  show  lion-  others  do  this, 
to  form  a  favorable  impression  of 
farm  life  among  the  boys  and  girls 
who  must  be  shown  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  agricultural  life,  to  assist 


xvomen  on  the  farm  to  reach  higlier 
life  and  to  make  the  farm  home  just 
as  good,  comfortable,  well  furnished 
and  convenient  as  the  city  home. 

Look  at  the  covers  that  are  being  used 
They  will  introduce  themselves  to  any 
society.  Just  as  we  write  this,  a  letter 
comes  in  from  a  prairie  bachelor  in  his 
Wood  Mountain  shack,  which  says,  "Your 
paper  is  the  best  farm  paper  printed.  To 
1  ead  it  regularly  is  to  best  appreciate  it." 

Another  farmer,  a  long  way  from  this 
fellowr  says :  "I  eagerly  await  for  it  e 
month  and  read  every  word  in  it.  I  kef-;: 
the  back  numbers  very  carefully,  marking 
on  the  covers,  articles  and  page  numbei> 
that  are  valuable  to  me." 

It's  our  aim  to  give  the  farm  such  £ 
useful  magazine  in  every  way  for  even 
member  of  the  family.  Other  farm  jour 
nals  are  good  and  fit  in  well  with  it  in  an\ 
farm  house.  The  well-to-do,  intelligent 
farmer  appreciates  what  the  MacLear 
Publishing  Company  are  doing  for  iarrr 
literature  and  finds  in  the  above,  some 
reasons  for  his  faith  in  The  Farmer'.- 
Magazine,  as  a  director  of  home  am. 
family  dignified  farm  life. 


Tipperary 

A   NEW  VERSION. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  Parton  Shintox,  i; 
Bits,  London. 

Up  tae  feckless  London  came  a  Hieland 

man  lang  syne; 
As  the  Southrons  were  a  wee  bit  saft  h 

prospered  fine; 
Kept    awa'    frae    Piccadilly,    Strand   ai 

Leicester  Square, 
Stickit  tae  his  wee  bit  chairge,  forbye  hi 

hert  was  sair. 

Chorus. 
It's  a  lang  way  tae  Auchtermuchty. 

It's  a  lang  way  tae  Perth. 
It's  «a  lang  way  tae  get  tae  anywhere 

Frae  anywhere  else  on  earth, 

Guid-bye  tae  Ballachulish. 

Farewell  but  an'  ben; 
It's  a  lang,  lang  way  tae  Auchter- 
muchty, 

Rut  I'll  gang  back  again. 

Sandy  sent  a  wee  bit  screed  tae  tell  tl 

lass  he  loo'ed. 
"0'    the    kiltie    laddies    a'    the    Empirt 

michty  proud. 
If    my    letter    should    be   longer.    Kir>: 

dear,"  said  he. 
''Remember  that  I'm  somewhere  wi'  n 

rifle  on  my  knee." 


Kirsty   wrote  an   answer  maist  becomi 

in  a  lass. 
Savin'  "Censors  ken  nae  Gaelic,  sae  the\ 

let  it  pass. 
Stay  and  finish  feehtin'  for  auld  bom 

Scotland's  fame. 
I'll  never  marry  ye  until  the  Belgians  t 

back  hame." 
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Perhaps  we  all  had  better  go  to  the  Peace  country!   It  seems  all  bright 


A  day  off  this  month  at  the  riverside  or  lake  shore  speeds  everybody  up! 

Politicians,  like  weeds,  should  be  pulled  out  by  the  roots.  Big  statesmen 
are  what  we  want  in  Canada! 

Fancy  a  Germany-over -all  with  the  Prussian  type  in  command! 

Pure-bred  stock  breeders  with  good  animals  are  reaping  good  money  now! 

Potato  bugs  and  fence-corner  rubbish   should  be  interned  this  month! 

Somehow  we  cannot  quite  appreciate  the  man  who  never  has  a  good  word 
for  his  neighbor! 

All  of  us  must  either  fight  or  fetch.  Go  or  help  go.  This  war  is  man- 
kind's war! 

Many  a  100-acre  man  gives  annually  $5  to  his  church  and  wonders  why 
preachers  lead  so  easy  lives! 

A  glass  of  whiskey  cuts  a  man's  line  of  communication  with  his  base  of 
common  sense! 

Of  course  it's  the  ivar — our  climate  is  shot  to  pieces!  June  23rd  was\ 
the  coldest  on  record. 

Turning  an  old  grindstone  and  loading  loose  barley  on  a  flat  rack  are 
all  the  memory  pegs  some  fellows  have,  who  have  left  the  farm! 

A  farmer's  club  organized  in  a  Quaker  settlement  in  Maryland  in  1844 
had  this  constitution:  "We  adopt  for  our  government  no  rules  other  than 
those  which  govern  gentlemen  in  good  society;  with  the  single  exception  that 
it  shall  be  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  each  member  to  criticize  freely  any 
arrangements  on  the  farm  of  a  member  at  whose  house  the  club  is  meeting." 


IN   THE  STABLES. 

Flies  are  being  gradually  driven  out  by 
the  carefulness  of  householders  and  farm- 
ers. Everything  around  the  barns  likely 
to  harbor  flies  should  be  removed.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  farm  barnyard  should 
be  filthy.  A  covered  manure  pit  is  a  good 
thing. 

Often  it  pays  to  stable  the  cows  during 
the  hot  part  of  the  day  in  a  cool  and 
darkened  stable.  Sprays  are  on  the  mar- 
ket also  for  combating  the  flies. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  sweep 
out  the  stables  and  spray  them  thoroughly 
with  your  orchard  sprayer. 

Do  not  let  the  fowls  run  all  over  the 
stables  to  foul  them.  Keep  the  pig  pens 
clean.  Lime,  zenoleum  and  whitewash 
are  cheap  and  effective. 


Horse  stables  should  be  kept  dark  and 
cool  without  drafts. 

WITH  THE  POULTRY. 

Vigilance  in  July  is  especially  needed 
to  bring  success  with  poultry.  Vermin 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  a  start,  and  all 
fowls  must  be  kept  growing  with  good 
feed,  and  range,  with  pure  water.  Man 
is  naturally  liable  to  get  lazy  just  at  a 
time  when  extra  care  to  ensure  profits  is 
needed. 

The  cornfields  are  good  spots  for  the 
chicks  to  run.  They  can  do  no  harm  and 
are  protected  from  hawks  and  sun  by 
the  growing  corn.  Feed  milk  either  sweet 
or  sour  if  possible.  Oats  and  wheat  are 
good  growing  grains. 

Eg  sure  the  ground  is  not  tainted  else 
failure  will  follow. 


Now  Is  The  Time 

you  most  need  an  efficient 
cream  separator 

The  Premier. 

skims  ('leanest — therefore  brings  you  most 
|m  ofit  from  your  milk. 

Is   the    easiest   sep- 
rator  to  operate  and 
lean — saves  time. 
Costs  least  for  up- 
eep     and     repairs — ■ 
aves  money. 
That     it      will      do 
en    more    than    we 
claim     has     been 
proved   by    thou- 
sands of  users  in 
Canada.     Get  our 
booklet       "M," 
containing    their 
statements. 

Better  still- 
try  our  machine 
on  your  own 
farm  free  of 
charge. 

All  British 

Address  enquiries  to 

The  Premier  Cream  Separator  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


The  Best  Silo  in 
Canada  for  Keep- 
ing Feed  Corn 

GUARANTEED 

The  farmer  will  save 
enough  grain  and  hay 
to  pay  for  his  silo  the 
first  year,  if  handled 
right. 

Send   for     Booklet,     statins 

size  of  Silo  required. 

See  our  illustrations  on  page 

38  and  39  in  this  issue. 

The    Farmers'    Silo    Company 

MARKHAM  ONTARIO 


One  of  our  12'  x  30' 

Silos    at     College 

Farm,   Guelph. 


Don't  Slave  at  the  Washtub 


The  difficulties  and 
troubles  of  wash-day 
will  all  be  smoothed 
out  if  you  will  use  a 

CON  N  OR 

Ball-Bearing 

WASHER 

for  that  heavy  wash- 
ing. Perfect  in  de- 
sign,  construction 
and  results. 
May  we  send  you 
our  booklet  of  this 
Washer? 


^w-* 


We  can  suppl>  a  machine 
anywhere  in  Canada 


J.  H.  CONNOR    &    SON,  Limited 


Established     in     IXttl. 


OTTAWA,    ONT. 
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You  haye  the  hiehest  quality   "HOMO  SEPARATOR" 
for  the  lowest  price  with  the       uu",u  WtrMnMlUR 


All  sizes  and  capacities 


Without  With 
Stand    Stand 
Table  Capacity  Price     Price 

Machine 

DomoB  -  -     110   lbs.  $15 

Domo  No.  11,  180     "      25        S30 

Domo  No.  12,  300  lbs.      -     40 

Domo  No.  13,500    "       -      50 

Domo  No.  24,  700    "      -     -  70 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  St.  Hyacinthe 

Agents  wanted    in   every   locality 
and  special  discounts  offered. 

Ask  for  circulars  of  free 
trial  offer. 


Domo'Separators.   P.P.B.    234.    St.    Hyacinthe 

PROVINCE  QUEBEC 

MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outtit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnrr  DftAlf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfCC  DUUA 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  ail  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  835  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  125,  Galesburg,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 


4E  SPEEDY  ST  TCHER 


THE  NEWEST  AND  BEST 

Complete  with  three  needles  and  waxed  cord.     Takes  any 

sized    needle.     For   repairing    harness,    buggy    and    auto 

tops,  saddles  and  erain  bags,  etc.     Sews  quick  and  strong. 

$1.00  Postpaid. 

WILSON  SPECIALTIES 


Room  3,     33  Melinda  Street 


TORONTO 


The  Stepping  Stone  to  Success 

We  have  a  proposition  whereby  men  of  energy  and 
enterprise  can  add  materially  to  their  present  income. 
Does  $10  a  week  more  look  good  to  you?  Then  write 
to-day  for  further  particulars. 

The  MacLean   Publishing  Company,  Limited 
143-153  Unirersity    Avenue,  Toronto 


The  kitchen  to  be  proud  of 
is  the  one  filled  with 

"Wear- Ever" 

Aluminum  Utensils 

Nothing  makes  the  kitchen  so  bright  and 
cheerfulas  a' *Set"of  shining* 'Wear-Ever" 
utensils. 

"Wear-Ever"  utensils  give  endnring  sat- 
isfaction because  they  are   so   carefully 
made,  from  hard,  thick,  sheet  aluminum. 
Start    now    to   make    your    kitchen   a 
"Wear-Ever"  kitchen.  _  Send  25c  in  stamps 
or    coin    for  the  special  one-qunrt  (wine-measure) 
"Wear-  Ever"   Stewpan.    See  for  yourself  why  so 
many  women  prefer  '  Wear-Ever"  ware  to  all  others. 
Write  for  booklet,  *'The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen" t 
which  explains  how  to  improve  your  cooking.  .^0* 


rii  Aluminum  Co.,  limited  Dept.  77, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Send  prepaid  1-qt.  (wine-measure)  ** Wear-Ever" 
Stewpan.  Enclosed  is  23c  in  stamps  or  coin— money 
refunded  if  not    satis6ed. 

Name 

Address 
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Separate  cockerels  and  pullets  as  early 
as  possible  and  fatten  for  market.  Read 
Mr.  Clark's  article  in  this  issue.  Gather 
the  eggs  at  least  twice  a  day. 

Turkey  eggs  may  still  be  hatched  and 
the  turkey  hens  allowed  to  sit  upon  them 
this  month.    Keep  them  free  from  lice. 

The  first  of  July  is  early  enough  for  the 
hatching  of  pheasants,  for  they  are  de- 
cidedly delicate  at  first  being  particularly 
susceptible  to  lice.  Some  breeders  trans- 
fer the  eggs  to  incubators  just  before 
hatching  and  raise  the  young  pheasants 
in  brooders.  When  they  are  raised  with 
hens,  a  low  wire  fence  should  be  run 
around  the  nest  as  they  are  prone  to 
wander  away  and  get  lost.  A  good  lice 
powder  is  put  up  in  sifter  top  boxes  cheap 
by  the  Zenoleum  people. 

IN   THE  DAIRY  STABLES. 

Hot  weather  tries  the  milk  producer 
whether  he  means  to  ,make  his  business 
first-class  or  whether  he  is  only  a  third- 
rate  makeshift.  An  ice-house  is  essential 
this  month. 

Milk  should  go  from  the  barn  to  the 
dairy  the  minute  the  pail  is  full  and  be 
strained  and  cooled.  The  use  of  cheese 
cloth  is  a  great  help. 

The  cows  must  be  watched  carefully  for 
any  falling  off  in  milk.  The  summer  silo 
comes  in  here  when  the  grass  is  burnt. 
Also  corn,  alfalfa  and  vetches  help  out. 

Keep  the  calves  out  of  the  flies  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  by  having  plenty  of 
shade  or  a  darkened  stable  for  them  to 
run  in. 

MONEY  FROM   PIGS. 

Cheap  pork  is  made  on  pasture  in  the 
summer.  Many  farmers  are  finding  al- 
falfa pastures  putting  the  flesh  on  in  fine 
style.  All  clovers  are  good,  with  plenty  of 
shade  and  pure  water. 

Pigs  should  be  weaned  at  six  to  eight 
weeks.  After  they  have  been  separated 
from  the  sow  they  should  be  continued  on 
the  feed   they  have  been   accustomed   to 


eating  with  her,  with  as  much  sweet  milk 
as  possible  for  a  few  days. 

A  good  ration  is  given  in  the  Rural  Mai! 
questions  of  this  issue.   Look  it  up  on  ar> 
other  page. 

IN    THE   HORSE'S  WORLD. 

Shoes  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  horses  longer  than  six  weeks  and  in 
young  animals  four  weeks  is  plenty. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  young 
colt  cow's  milk,  dilute  it  about  half  and 
add  some  sugar. 

A  ration  of  oats  and  wheat  bran  fed 
to  the  colt  on  pasture  will  help  out  its 
muscle  growth. 

Try  to  mate  your  horses  in  the  loins 
so  that  their  walking  speeds  are  nearly 
equal.  It  is  cruel  to  both  to  have  one  fast 
one  hitched  with  a  slow  one. 

Do  not  paint  the  horses'  hoofs  with  any 
preparations.  Allowing  the  horses  access 
to  soft  pastures  or  water  is  good  for  their 
feet. 

Be  careful  about  poisonous  weeds  in 
the  colt's  pasture  field. 

Many  farmers  have  refused  to  breed 
their  mares  this  year.  This  looks  to  be 
bad  policy  for  assuredly  there  will  be  a 
big  call  for  horses  soon. 

Some  hired  men,  and  owners  too,  know 
less  about  handling  horses  than  the  horse 
does.  It  always  shows  a  low  order  of  in- 
telligence when  horses  are  ill-treated. 
Firmness  and  kindness  are  necessary  and 
effectual. 

In  case  of  disease,  take  no  chances  with 
contagion. 

IN   THE  GARDEN   IN   JULY. 

If  gooseberries  are  threatened  with 
mildew,  get  the  air  into  them  and  spray 
with  potassium  sulphide  dissolved  in 
water,  one-half  ounce  to  a  gallon. 

Grape  vines  need  spraying  also.  To 
protect  vines  from  birds  use  mosquito 
netting.  The  practice  of  bagging  is  fol- 
lowed with  some  when  extra  fine  fruit  is 


A  farm  home,  well  protected  from  lightning,  well  enclosed,  and  sheltered  with  a  wind- 
break,   and    one   where    water    and    lisrht    conveniences    abound       The   automobile   belo'.  _'- 
the  owner.     It  is  found  in   the  Clover  Bar  distriet.  near  Edmonton.  Alberta. 
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bsired.   Get  paper  bags  at  your  grocery 
ore  and  tie  them  over  the  bunches. 
Curculios    do    considerable    harm     to 
urns  and  quinces.    By  jarring  the  trees 


ae    healthy    Indian    girls    at    one    of    the 
liools.    Proper  attention  to  these  people  will 
mg   out   their   value. 


irly  in  the  morning  the  pests  fall  on  to 
leets  spread  under  the  trees  and  can  then 
i  destroyed. 

Cabbage  worms  appear  this  month, 
se  hellebore,  soot,  wood  ashes,  salt  or  hot 
ater  sprayed  on  the  heads.  It  is  not  ad- 
isable  to  spray  with  arsenate  of  lead  or 
aris  green,  after  the  heads  form. 

Bury  the  runners  from  the  squash  vines 
t  intervals.  Roots  will  form  at  these 
oints,  so  plant  will  not  die,  if  borers  de- 
troy  main  stem. 

Use  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  slow-growing 
egetables  this  month. 

Plant  early  variety  of  peas  this  month 
or  late  crops. 

Late  celery  may  be  set  out  early  in  the 
lonth. 

Late  cabbage  and  cauliflower  may  be  set 
ut  early  in  the  month.  When  transplant- 
rig,  make  soil  around  the  plants  firm  as 
ossible  so  rootlets  may  get  to  work  at 
nee. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  cucumbers  for 
>ickles.  Make  the  ground  rich. 

STRAWBERRY    WISDOM. 

The  strawberry  patch  may  last  for 
hree  seasons  if  good  care  is  taken  with 
t.  If  careful  attention  has  been  given  to 
hinning  out  the  patch,  keeping  pests  in 
heck,  preventing  weeds  from  seeding 
nd  adding  plant  food.  But  some  growers 
larvest  only  the  one  crop,  claiming  that 
t  is  cheaper  to  start  a  new  bed  than  to 
enovate  the  old.  At  any  rate,  renovating 
s  necessary,  if  a  second  crop  is  to  be 
;athered. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  develop  good 
strong  growth,  it  is  well  to  burn  off  after 
nowing  the  leaves  when  season  is  over, 
so  as  to  destroy  diseases.  Plow  between 
",he  rows  and  put  in  plenty  of  manure. 
Harrow  the  rows  also — to  one  foot  or  fif- 
teen inches.  Fertilize  with  well-rotted 
"nanure  or  a  small  amount  of  nitrate  of 
soda. 

IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Better  asters  will  be  secured  if  the 
first  buds  are  pinched  off. 

Gladioli  planted  the  first  of  the  month 
will  flower  before  frost. 

Pansies  for  next  year's  blooming  may 
be  planted  late  in  the  month  in  a  well-pre- 
pared seed  bed.  Cover  with  hay  or  straw 
to  hold  the  moisture  till  the  plants  are  up. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  Z  FARM 

For 
only 

$3 

FREE  by  Parcel 
Post 


THE  "BRIGHTEYE"   ELECTRIC 
TABLE  LAMP 

OPERATES  ON  TWO  ORDINARY,  COMMON 
DRY  BATTERIES.  A  HANDSOME  ELECTRIC 
TABLE  LAMP-HEAD  LANTERN— SIDE  or  TAIL 
LIGHT— DASH  LAMP  and  a  POWERFUL  <*q  a  a 
SEARCHLIGHT  ALL  IN  ONE  FOR  ONLY«P^.UU 

Batteries  can  be  bought  anywhere  for  25  cents  each. 

Unquestionably  the  most  unique  and  useful  combination  lamp 
ever  offered  the  public.  The  gooseneck  and  light  projector  are 
detachable.  The  projector  slides  on  the  battery  container,  trans- 
forming the  table  lamp  into  the  most  powerful  hand'  lantern  aud 
searchlight  ever   invented. 

This  lamp  gives  such  a  powerful  and  intense  light  that  half- 
inch  print  can  be  read  over  1,000  feet  away  from  the  light.  Elim- 
inates all  danger  of  fire.  No  matches  required  to  light  it.  Just 
turn  on  the  switch.  Wind  or  rain  cannot  put  it  out.  Indispensable 
to  the  FARMER,  the  FARMER'S  WIFE  AND  EVERYONE  OF 
THE    FAMILY   for   all    household   and    outdoor   purposes. 

T'  ■  p  vverful  lens  and  reflector  throws  a  brilliant  light  of 
over  100  candle  power,  aud  just  two  dry  batteries  at  25  cents  each 
furnish   the  power. 

The  case  is  made  of  rolled  steel,  brass  plated,  brushed  brass 
finish,  and   is  artistic  in   design,  strong,   durable  and   dependable. 

Sent  free  by  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  money  order  (or  cheque  if  not  near  a  post  office)  for 
$3.(10.  Mail  it  to-day— RIGHT  NOW  WHILE  YOU  THINK  OF  IT,  and  you  will  be  delighted  with 
this  handsome  combination  table  lamp  and  outdoor  lantern.  Lantern  without  the  gooseneck,  $2.50. 
Money   cheerfully   refunded   if  not  entirely   satisfactory. 

Brighteye  Electric  Lamp  Company,  tumSSS,*T<S. 


Do  You  Want  to  Increase  Your  Income? 

We  have  a  proposition  whereby  men  of  energy  and  enterprise  can 
add  materially  to  their  present  income.  Does  $10  a  week  more 
look  good  to  you?    We  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  it. 

Write  to-day  for  further  particulars.. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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HIGH  PRICES 

for  Butler,  Cheese  and  Cream  will  mean 
money  to  the  farmer  who  has  plenty  of  good 
feed  for  the  cows.  Your  best  guarantee  is  to 
build  a  PREMIER  "PERFECT"  SILO. 


Norway  Pine  the  only  lumber  used.  Staves  spe- 
cially treated  and  bound  by  galvanized  steel  caoles. 
Investigate  the  many  points  of  excellence  set 
out  in  our  illustrated  folder  "F"  in  colors. 

THE  PREMIER  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

TORONTO.    ONTARIO 
Branches:         St.  John,  N.B.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Those  in  High  Places 

wouldn't  dream  of  wearing  an  ordinary 
Rubber  Collar,  but  they  will  wear 

"CHALLENGE"  COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

"Challenge"  Brand  Goods  have  the  same  dull 
finish  and  comfort  in  wear  as  the  linen  collar 
you  have  always  used.  They  will  not  crack 
or  wilt,  last  surprisingly,  and  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  damp  cloth. 

Specify  "Challenge"  Brand  when  next  buying 
THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CAN1DA       •      TORONTO 

MADE    IN  CANADA  «06' 
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After  they  are  up,  transplant  where  de- 
sired and  they  will  look  after  themselves 
through  the  winter. 

Start  all  the  perennials  which  are  to  be 
grown  from  seed.  A  cold  frame  or  hotbed 
may  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

Ground  must  be  moist  for  quick  germi- 
nation. Best  way  to  prevent  washing 
seeds  out,  is  to  lay  a  strip  of  burlap  over 
the  bed  and  water  it. 

Save  watering  by  mulching  the  roses, 
shrubs  and  perennials  with  litter  from 
the  poultry  house  or  the  stable.  If  no 
litter  is  handy  stir  the  soil  frequently. 

Everblooming  roses  will  be  encouraged 
to  send  forth  flowers  by  a  weekly  applica- 
tion of  manure  water  about  the  color  of 
weak  tea. 

Keep  the  rhododendrons  well  watered  if 
the  season  is  dry. 

Be  careful  about  surface  watering. 
Merely  sprinkling  the  surface  is  worse 
than  giving  no  water  at  all.  Let  water 
run  in  one  place  until  the  ground  is  thor- 
oughly soaked  once  a  week.  Use  the  hose 
on  garden  in  the  mornings. 

Mulch  sweet  peas  to  keep  them  bloom- 
ing, and  keep  the  flowers  picked  off. 

Watch  for  insects  and  fungus  diseases. 
The  rose  has  countless  pests.  Now  the 
dahlia,  clematis  and  aster  have  their 
share. 

On  roses,  the  black  spot  fungus  is  a 
deadly  one.  Use  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Watch  for  aphids  under  the  leaves  and 
spray  with  common  soap  suds. 

Black  beetles  feed  on  asters.  Catch 
them  in  the  morning  by  shaking  the  bush 
over  a  dish  of  kerosene  mixture. 

GREENHOUSE   AND    WINDOWS. 

Sow  Chinese  primroses,  cineraria  cal- 
ceolaria for  next  winter's  blooming. 

Order  bulbs  of  freezia  and  oxalis,  so  as 
to  have  them  ready  to  plant  next  month 
for  Christmas  blooms. 

Cease  pinching  off  the  chrysanthemums 
about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

When  hydrangeas  have  ceased  flower- 
ing plant  in  a  shady  border  and  allow  to 
grow  until  fall. 

Consider  building  a  greenhouse  this 
month.  It  may  be  inexpensive  or  costly  as 
you  may  desire.  One  large  enough  to 
grow  many  plants  can  be  built  for  two  to 
four  hundred  dollars.  Double  glass  sash 
is  now  used  for  green  houses  and  reduces 
the  amount  of  heat  required.  It  may  be 
well  to  attach  it  to  your  garage  if  you  are 
thinking  of  building  one. 

ORCHARD  WORK. 

Pruning  can  be  done  this  month.  It  is 
said  that  summer  pruning  hastens  fruit- 
bud  formation. 

Spray  again  this  month  if  conditions 
warrant  it. 

Brush  suckersoff  your  trees  before  they 
take  too  much  from  the  tree. 

Look  around  for  some  protectors  for 
your  young  trees  next  winter.  The  rabbits 
and  mice  take  too  big  a  toll. 

Trim  out  and  burn  fire  blight  in  the 
pears. 

Sterilize  saws  before  touching  fresh 
wood. 

Keep  an  eye  on  canker  spots. 

Sow  a  cover  crop  on  your  orchard  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  July  to  check 
wood  growth.    Young  Baldwin  trees  will 


not  stand  the  cultivation  that  some  others 
do.  Buckwheat,  vetches  or  clover  are  all 
good. 

IN  THE  CORN  FIELD. 

Experiments  conducted  in  some  Ameri- 
can  experimental  stations  go  to  show  that 
cultivation  does  not  help  the  corn.  They 
claim  that  if  the  weeds  are  cut,  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  No  doubt  there  is  harm 
done  where  deep  cultivation  late  in  the 
season  cuts  off  the  fibrous  rootlets  of  the 
corn.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  weeds 
from  growing.  Any  plant  out  of  its  place 
is  a  weed. 

Send  The  Farmer's  Magazine  a  good 
picture  of  your  corn  field. 

JOT  DOWN  NOTES. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine  wants  your 
experiences  and  results  for  the  help  of 
other  readers.  Jot  them  down  and  then 
some  day,  go  in  to  your  office  and  send  us  a 
newsy  letter  with  some  good  reproduce- 
able  photos  that  have  a  story.  You  will  re- 
ceive our  regular  editorial  rates  therefor. 

BEES  AND  HONEY. 

Clover  will  be  over  about  the  middle  of 
the  month.  This  honey  should  be  ex- 
tracted about  this  time. 

In  taking  the  comb  honey  sections  from 
the  hives,  the  use  of  a  bee-escape  board  is 
necessary,  if  no  smoke  is  used. 

What  way  can  you  assist  in  advertis- 
ing honey  to  the  people?  It  is  one  of  our 
best  foods. 

Never  store  comb  honey  in  the  cellar 
or  ice  box,  preferably  in  a  warm  attic. 

In  extracting  a  heated  knife  cuts  the 
caps  better  than  a  cold  one. 

Save  all  cappings  and  brace  combs  as 
wax  is  valuable. 

Ontario  has  had  several  well-attended 
bee  demonstrations  this  season.  Some 
foul  brood  exists  but  all  is  being  vigor- 
ously dealt  with. 

IN    THE    HAY   FIELDS. 

It  is  possible  to  lose  half  the  value  of  the 
hay  crop  by  exposure  to  weather. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  no  heating 
goes  on  in  the  mow  or  stack.  Examine 
frequently. 

If  haycocks  have  to  stand  out  long. 
turn  them  so  as  not  to  kill  clover  under 
them. 

A  sprinkling  of  salt  in  the  mow  be- 
tween loads,  especially  in  timothy  has  a 
good  effect. 

Those  who  can,  should  raise  clover  seed 
this  fall. 

The  hay  crop  in  many  parts  of  Ontario 
is  poor. 

MARKETING    PRODUCTS. 

In  selling  farm  products,  do  not  depend 
on  one  market  only.  Be  prepared  to 
switch  to  the  most  profitable  one.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  a  big  envelope  file  for 
all  ideas  on  market  problems.  See  the 
June  Farmer"s  Magazine  for  salesman- 
ship ideas. 

general  livestock   notes. 

Feed  horses  well  during  the  hard  sum- 
mer's work.  A  mixture  of  oats  five  parts 
and  bran  one  part  srives  excellent  results. 

Remember  the  Saturday  night  bran 
mash  or  Sunday  pasture. 


One  bag  of  meal  fed  before  the  cow 
o-oes  dry  is  worth  four  bags  afterwards, 
says  the  federal  bulletin. 

Detroit  red  table  beets  for  coaxing  the 
cow  to  produce  the  last  ounce  of  butterfat 

so  say  Holstein  farmers  around  Syra- 
cuse, New  York. 

For  fall  pasture  or  soiling  crops,  sow 
now  oats  and  peas,  barley,  millet  and  rape. 

Don't  forget  the  salt  for  the  stock  on 
pasture. 

THE   POTATO   CROP. 

Late  blight  often  follows  an  attack  of 
potato  bugs. 

Spray  if  you  want  to  save  your  crop. 
[Begin  early  in  July  to  do  the  spraying. 
For   blight   spray  with    Bordeaux   and 
Paris  green  every  two  weeks. 

Some  potato  diseases  affect  the  seed 
'potato  in  a  way  that  will  be  obvious  when 
looking  at  the  outside  of  the  tuber  (scab, 
powdery  scab,  rhizoctonia,  dry  rot,  etc.), 
says  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
others  will  become  noticeable  on  cutting  a 
'tuber  for  seed  (late  blight,  brown  streak 
[or  net  necrosis,  black  leg,  etc.),  but  there 
'are  a  number  of  diseases  which  cannot  be 
ieliminated  by  a  careful  selection  of  seed 
potatoes.  The  germ  of  these  diseases, 
l  nevertheless,  lies  latent  in  the  seed  potato, 
and  will  either  prevent  the  growing  of  the 
sets  altogether  or  produce  feeble,  sickly- 
looking  plants  with  rolled-up  leaves  and 
often  bearing  no  potatoes  underground. 

COLT  MANAGEMENT. 

Colts  should  not  follow  mares  at  work 
in  fields  during  summer  and  fall.  They 
should  be  left  in  clean  stalls,  paddocks  or 
pastures  where  they  cannot  hurt  them- 
selves. Colts  love  company  and  where 
jthere  are  a  number  of  colts  on  the  farm, 
they  should  be  in  the  same  stall,  paddock, 
or  pasture  while  the  mares  are  in  the  field. 
Good  sense  and  judgment  must  be  used  in 
allowing  the  youngster  to  suckle  at  noon 
and  evening. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  colt  free 
from  accident.  Wire  cuts,  nail  pricks,  and 
bruises  produce  severe  losses  on  many 
farms  where  colts  are  grown.  To  just 
the  extent  that  a  man  keeps  his  colts  free 
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from  accident,  he  increases  his  profits. 
Old  sagging  fences  must  be  straightened 
up;  corner  posts  must  be  set;  broken 
boards  with  nails  in  them  must  be 
gathered  up. 

It  pays  well  to  handle  the  colts  the  first 
summer.  They  should  be  broken  to  halter. 
Their  feet  should  be  picked  up  and  when- 
ever they  need  it,  trimmed.  If  they  are 
handled  the  first  summer,  much  of  the 
work  of  breaking  later  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. Good  care  and  management  the  first 
summer  will  cause  the  colt  to  become  a 
bigger  and  better  horse  and  a  more  profit- 
able farm  product. 

PLANTS   FOR   IDENTIFICATION. 

Plants  which  grow  wild  in  Canada,  or 
weeds,  should  be  sent  to  the  Dominion 
Botanist.  Garden  flowers  should  be  sent 
to  the  Dominion  Horticulturist. 

Various  parts  of  the  whole  plant  should 
be  sent  including  the  lower  leaves,  under- 
ground stems  or  roots,  flowers,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, fruits.  Several  specimens  of  each 
plant  should  be  sent.  Common  weeds  can 
usually  be  identified  without  the  flowers. 

Specimens  may  be  sent  either  fresh  or 
dried.  If  fresh  they  should  be  enclosed  in 
a  small  tin  or  wooden  box. 

Specimens  may  be  dried  by  laying  them 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper  and 
spreading  them  out  flat,  placing  a  weight 
on  top  and  changing  the  paper  several 
times  until  they  are  dry.  They  should  be 
sent  between  two  thin  sheets  of  card- 
board to  keep  them  flat. 

When  there  are  two  or  more  species 
they  should  be  numbered  and  the  sender 
should  keep  a  similarly  numbered  set  for 
himself.  In  naming  them  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  quote  the  numbers,  as  the  speci- 
mens are  not  usually  returned. 

There  is  no  postage  on  packages  under 
twelve  ounces,  if  addressed  to  the  Do- 
minion Botanist,  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa." 

Several  packages  may  be  sent  free  if 
each  is  under  twelve  ounces.  Each  pack- 
age should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  on  a  slip  placed  inside  or  writ- 
ten on  the  wrapper. 
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A  barn  stood  here  last  mouth.  Lightning  struck  it,  and  it  is  now  seen  in  smouldering 
ashes.  It  was  30  x  50  feet,  with  a  shed  28  x  40,  and  a  henhouse  15  x  20  adjoining.  Five 
horses.  7  cattle,  75  hens  and  a  quantity  of  hay  and  grain  were  burned.  It  was  owned  by 
■•  M,  E.  McCracken,  near  Streetsville,  Ontario.  Building  plans  were  begun  next  day.  A 
cement  block  basement  i.s  being  put  up  i~>  x  CO,  with  a  steel  truss  structure  on  top.  It  will 
be  ready  for  the  crop  of  grain.  These  are  one  of  the  many  things  the  farmer  is  up  against. 
He  is  in  close  touch  with  nature  and  the  elements. 


Why  sendyour  money 
away  for  "bargain 
roofing"  when  you 
can  get  the  best  roof- 
ing   at    a  reasonable 

price    of    your    own    local    dealer 

whom  you  know? 

Buy  materials  that  last 

Certain-teed 

Roofing 

is  guaranteed  in  writing  5  years  for  1-ply,  10 
years  for  2 -ply.  and  15  years  for  3-ply,  and 
the  responsibility  0t£  our  big  mills  stands  be- 
hind this  guarantee.  Its  quality  i.s  the  highest 
and    its   price   the   most    reasonable. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's   largest   manufacturers  of  Roofing 
and  Building  Papers 

New  York  City  Chicago  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 
Boston  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Detroit 

San    Francisco  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 

Kansas  City  Seattle  Atlanta  Houston 
London  Hamburg  Sydney 


Quicker     Cleaner  —Better 
than  Plastering 


"TheONLY Wallboard  that  is  Fireproof" 

Using  LINABESTOS,  you  can  line  walls 
and  ceiling  of  an  attic,  bathroom,  basement 
or  the  whole  house  without  any  of  the  muss 
or   delay   that   goes   with   a   job    of   Iath-and- 

plastering. 

LINABESTOS,  in  Sheets  3-16  inches  thick, 
42  or  48  inches  wide,  and  4  or  8  feet  long, 
is  nailed  direct  to  the  studding  and  ceiling 
joists.     Only   a  saw  and   hammer  are  needed. 

The  result  is  a  pleasing,  permanent,  fire- 
proof finish  that  will  neither  crack,  warp, 
bulge,  peel   nor  fall   off. 

Before  you  build  or  remodel,  look  into  this 
improved  method.  We  will  gladly  send  you 
samples  and  full  information.    Write  Dept.   11. 

Asbestos  Manufacturing  Company 

Limited 

Drummond  Building,        Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine,  P.Q.,      (near  Montreal) 

DISTRIBUTING    AGENTS    IN    PRINCIPAL   CENTRES 


Raise  Your  Calves  Success- 
fully By  usinS  Ideal  Calf  Meal  Cream.  It 
"  will  prove  satisfactory.  Try  it  and  be 
your  own  judge.  It  is  the  absolute  and  only 
sure  way.  On  receipt  of  $4.25  we  will  deliver 
to  any  point  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  100  lbs.  of  our  Ideal  Calf 
Meal  Cream. 

Send  for  booklet  ex- 
plaining our  Ideal  Calf 
Meal  Cream.         Dept.  B. 

Ideal  Stock  and  Poultry 

Pnnrl    fn         94  John  Si.  South 
rOOQ     lO.,     HAMILTON.  Out.  , 
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Setting  out  lettuce  plants  in  a  vegetable  house  at  Irondequoit,  N.Y.  ; 

Make  the  Winter  Months  Pay 

Grow  Greenhouse  Vegetables 


DID  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  same  men 
who  work  for  you  outside  in  the  Summer 
could  just  as  well  work  inside  Winters,  if  you 
had  a  greenhouse? 

And  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  all  Winter  long,  when 

the  farm  is  frozen  up,  a  greenhouse  will  be  producing  finer 

and  bigger  vegetables,  bringing  several  times  the  price  of 

the  outdoor  kind? 

You  can  make  every  month  show  a  profit. 

If  you  have  a  thousand  or  so  dollars   to  invest,  why   don't 


you  try  your  hand  at  raising  greenhouse  lettuce,  tomatoes 

and  cucumbers?     Start  with  a  small  house,  and  work  up 

into  something   bigger. 

If  you   want    names  or   growers    who   are    now    making 

money,  we  will  give  you  them. 

We  would  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions  and  give  you 

an  approximate  cost  on  a  vegetable  house. 

Our  factory  at  St.  Catharines  is  in  full  operation  and  able 

to  turn  out  greenhouses  in  quick  time. 

Don't  drop  this  idea.     Write  to-day  tor  information,  and  if 

you  decide  to  build  now,  you  can  start  a  crop  tor    next 

Winter. 


Limited  of  Canada 
Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

TORONTO:   Royal  Bank  Building  :-:  :-:  Factory:  ST.  CATHARINES 


Pays  for  Itself  in  Seven  Days! 


A  Gold  Mine  on  Your  Farm 

You  can   double  your  profits  by   storing  up 
good  green  feed  in  a 

BISSELL 
SILO 


"Summer    Feed    all    "Winter 

Long" 
Scientifically  built  to  keep  silage 
fresh,  sweet  and  good  to  the 
last.  Built  of  selected  timber 
treated  with  wood  preservatives 
that  prevent  decay. 
The  BISSELL  SILO  has  strong, 
rigid  walls,  air-tight  doors, 
hoops  of  heavy  steel.  Sold  by 
dealers  or  address  us  direct. 

Get  free  folder.      Write 

Dept.   B. 

T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Limited 


ELORA. 


ONTARIO 


Mixing  Con- 
crete with  this 
1915  Model 

HAND 
MIXER 

saves  you 

time,  labor 

and  money. 

You  eet  a  better 

mix  with  less 

cement. 

Write  for 

Catalogues. 

WETTLAUFER 
BROS. .Limited 

Improved 
Concrete 
Machinery 


180S  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Treat  Colic   Early 

Prompt  treatment  is  what  saves  the  horse.  Have  Colic 
Medicine  on  hand.  At  the  first  sign  of  colic  give  one 
dose  of  this  remedy.  It  will  check  Inflammation  and 
probably  save  the  horse's  life.  Three  doses  of  this 
invaluable  remedy  put  up  by  Licensed  Pharmacists,  with 
full  instructions,  for  $1.25.  Keep  it  on  hand  and  save 
big   bills.     Send_order   to  _     

TORONTO  VETERINARVMEDICINlTca 

143  University    Ave.,  -  Toronto.  Ontario 

Veterinary  Advice  Free 


Building  that 

Greenhou^: 

Some    Pertinent    Facts   Abet 
Construction  that  will  En- 
sure Future  Satisfaction 


GREENHOUSE  construction 
another  winter's  work,  might  w 
be  planned  now.  Many  peo 
have  made  good  money  at  this  farmi 
under  glass  business  and  to  any  farnr 
the  work  in  a  greenhouse  in  winter 
early  spring  offers  some  means  of 
creasing  his  returns.  The  advice  gp 
by  S.  C.  Johnston,  vegetable  specialist  f 
the  Ontario  Government  might  be  s 
viceable  at  this  time.  In  building  i 
greenhouse,  the  most  important  part 
the  foundation. 

This  should  be  of  concrete,  as  a  pen  - 
nent  structure  is  required,  and  as  a  r 
should  be  eight  inches  in  thickness  e 
should  be  set  in  the  ground  suffici 
depth  to  give  a  good  foundation  and  e 
below  the  frost  line.  The  walls  should  e 
of  concrete,  wood,  wood  and  shingles,  r 
siding  or  concrete  blocks.  As  a  rule  3 
walls  are  not  built  higher  than  two  f<  , 
while  some  prefer  them  three  and  oth  s 
wish  only  one  foot  of  wall,  the  remain  r 
being  of  glass.  Twenty-four  inches  o  i 
solid  wall  seems  to  be  about  the  ri  t 
height,  and  this  allows  four  feet  for  s  3 
wall  ventilation  purposes  where  six  1 1 
eaves  are  used.  Wood  in  any  form  I 
rapidly  being  replaced  with  some  forrr  f 
concrete,  either  solid  or  as  concrete  blot 
Both  forms  are  substantial,  and  will  g. 
satisfaction.  Some  growers  prefer  je 
concrete  blocks  because  they  can  m  e 
them  during  the  winter  months  when  t 
busy.  The  only  point  to  remember  i 
making  blocks  is  to  make  them  so  as  3 
fit  exactly  to  the  pipe  or  iron  gutter  s  - 
ports.  Concrete  work  of  any  descript  I 
should  be  carefully  done  so  as  to  give  e 
outside  walls  an  attractive  appearai  •. 
As  the  foundation  is  to  be  lasting  it  sho  i 
be  smooth  and  uniform,  so  that  the  wY  e 
plant  will  have  a  pleasing  appearai  •• 
Some  growers  prefer  a  three-foot  wall  f 
solid  concrete,  and  while  this  is  not  - 
visable  on  account  of  the  need  of  pie  ? 
of  side  ventilation,  those  who  so 
should  leave  openings  about  every 
feet  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  f 
rhubarb  roots,  manure,  or  soil.  Th  e 
should  be  fixed  with  a  small  doo 
should  be  built  so  as  to  fit  snugly.  M  I 
time  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  th  e 
doors  in  bringing  in  the  season's  >up  ? 
of  rhubarb  roots  or  new  manure  for  e 
beds  or  benches. 

DRAINAGE. 

Some  soils  require  drainage  around  e 
walls  to  prevent  frost  action.  These  sho  i 
be  of  2  or  2  Ms  inch  tile  and  set  at  base  f 
foundation  on  the  outside.  Care  sho  i 
be  taken  to  secure  a  good  outlet  for  th  e 
drains.  These  drains  are  usually  set  e 
foot  away  from  wall.  Some  growers  e 
posts  for  their  side  wall  supports.  Th  e 
onlv  advisable  under  certain  cot  - 

s 
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tions.     Where  only  a  temporary  house 
needed  whole  cedar  posts  set  3  ft.  in 
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jund,  4  ft.  apart,  are  what  are  usually 
?d.  Tile  drains  are  needed  both  inside 
d  out,  as  mentioned  before.  In  these 
>ses  the  walls  are  usually  sheeted  with 
h  lumber,  then  grey  building  paper  one 
?kness  and  clap  boards,  or  Manitoba 
•eting  or  shingles  used  for  the  outside, 
ingles  are  not  advised  because  they  will 
•1  with  the  sun's  heat.  Clap  boards  or 
ing  cost  practically  the  same  and  will 
t  longer  and  give  less  trouble.  Tar 
ser  should  never  be  used  on  the  walls 
the  fumes  will  kill  the  plants  inside. 

HEIGHT  OF  EAVES. 

during  the  past  five  years  there  has 
sen  considerable  controversy  among 
jenhouse  builders  and  growers  as  to 
\  at  was  the  best  height  at  which  to  have 
t  eaves.  Here,  again,  there  seem  to  be 
\  ious  opinions  which  suit  only  indi- 
\  ual  conditions.  Years  ago  it  was  con- 
s  ered  almost  necessary  to  have  no  side 
c  ;he  greenhouse  at  all,  running  the  sash 
is  down  to  the  plate,  which  was  nearly 
sj^ays  set  on  top  of  the  ground.  Since 
tin  great  advances  have  been  made  in 
c;  struction  and  we  now  find  greenhouses 
£  1  eaves  ten  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
fiund.  This  is  rather  high,  and  is  the 
i  a  of  one  man,  and  he  claims  he  has  the 
I  t.  It  is  quite  common  to  see  eaves  six 
t  six  and  one-half  and  seven  feet  in 
)  ght  in  large  commercial  plants.  This, 
i  with  many  other  points  in  greenhouse 
(i struction,  is  modified  to  suit  conditions 
1  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  production. 
*h  eaves  are  built  in  the  first  place  to 
)\v  plenty  of  head  room  for  growing 
nts,  such  as  tomatoes  or  cucumbers, 
ich  need  stakes  or  trellis  work  for  sup- 
t.  To  give  this  necessary  head  room 
tl  eaves  are  usually  built  six  and  one- 
Ijf  or  seven  feet.  This  gives  ample  room 
f  glass  sides  and  also  side  ventilators. 
I  is  recommended  on  any  house  thirty 
ft  or  over  that  the  eaves  be  placed  at 
1'  st  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
f  e  soil.  Lower  eave  plates  than  this 
cse  endless  knocking  against  the  roof 
nnbers  and  greatly  hamper  the  econ- 
o  ic  handling  of  plants. 

DIRECTION  OF  THE  RIDGE. 

Hfferent  ideas  are  prevalent  with  re- 
el to  the  direction  of  the  ridge  of  a 
enhouse.  Many  experienced  growers 
fer  to  have  the  ridge  run  east  and 
it,  and  many  others  have  a  preference 
ard  having  the  ridge  run  north  and 
<  th.    In  the  old  style  house,  where  the 

slh  bars  were  heavy  and  close  together, 

til  re  was  more  room  for  argument  on 
b  question,  but  to-day,  when  the  wide 

h  ses  are  being  built  of  materials  which 

c 

tl 
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down  the  possibility  of  shade  to  a 
imum,  it  seems  that  houses  running 
t  and  west  and  north  and  south  give 
ally  as  good  results.  The  question  of 
direction  of  the  ridge  is  an  open  one, 
,  as  said  before,  different  growers 
fer  each.  It  seems  that  this  point  has 
n  given  altogether  too  much  attention, 

the  result  of  investigation  regarding 
(ads  to  the  following  conclusion :  Build 
house  facing  either  south  or  west,  ac- 
ting to  the  location  which  you  have, 
ile  men  favor  both  east  and  west  and 
th  and  south,  the  majority  seem  to 
or  east  and  west,  but  can  give  no 
cific  reason  for  so  doing. 


FIRE! ! ! ! 
LIGHTNING 


Protect  your  crops,  your  cattle — and  your  build- 
ings. Any  building  you  erect  can  be  made 
better  if  you  get  our  expert  help.  No  charge 
for  plans.  Ask  for  "Better  Buildings,"  the  best 
book  of  its  kind  on  fire-proof  farm  buildings. 


STEEL  TRUSS  BARNS 
PRESTON  SHINGLES 
ACORN  IRON 
READY-MADE    BLDGS. 


The  Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Limited,  Preston,  Ont. 


Profitable  Canning 


Get  a 

"  National " 

Canning  Outfit 

It  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  a 
single  season.  Built  to 
last  a  lifetime.  Is  an  an- 
nual source  of  income. 

If  interested,   write 

BROWN-BOGGS  CO.,  LTD. 

HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


The  "Model"  Bungalow 

^^  1  ■  ff  can  be  taken  down  and 

r  ouitrv  House  packed  jn  sman  sPa« 

•^  in  few  minutes.    Easily 

put  together.  No  nails.  Just  tighten  4  small  nuts.  Man  or  boy 
can  do  it  in  a  few  minutes.  Perfect  Ventilation.  Scientific  in 
construction.  90  square  feet  floor 
space.  Write  to-day  for  full 
particulars.     Don't  miss  this. 

Farmers'  Silo   Co. 

MARKHAM.    ONT. 


PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  Heat  Fence— Not  Netting 

Strongly  made  and  closely  spaced — making  it  a  complete 

barrier  against  large  animals  as  well  as  small  poultry.  Top^ 

and  bottom  wires  No.  9 — intermediates  No.  12  wire—  made  f 

by  the  Open  Hearth  process  which  time  and  other  tests  havel 

proven  to  be  t  lie  beat.  Send  for  catalog.  Ask  about  Our  farm  and  ornamental  u 

'fencing.  Agencies  nearly  everywhere.  Agents  wanted  in  unaBBigned  territory. V 

The  Banwell-  Hoxle  Wlro  Fence  Company,  Ltd., 

Winnipeg',  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 
8  SAVE  YOUR  COWS 

Mail  the  coupon  Belowand  we  will  tellyouhow 


YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  when  you  don't  milk  by  hand;  when 

you  cut  out  the  waste  of  the  careless  milker,  and  the  loss  through  the  un- 

,  "hygienic  condition  of  the  open  pail.  The  EMPIRE  MECHANICAL,  MIL.KER 

is  the  greatest  labor  saver  on  the  farm,  with  it  two  men    can  milk  as  many 

cows  in  a  given  time  as  seven  can  by  hand. 

YOU  SAVE  YOUR  COW  by  giving  her  teats  in  milking  a  gentle  and  regular 

massage  which  keeps  them  in  healthy  condition.       This  is  frequently  not  done 

in  hand   milking  and  consequently  the  cow  is    irritated  and  exhausted,  and  as 

a  milk  producer  injured. 


EMPIRE 


MECHANICAL 
MILKER.    .    .    . 


-  -  -  -  works  by  vaccum  and  atmospheric  pressure  so  that  its  massage  of 
the  teats  is  always  even  and  gentle  and  the  milk  yield  is  often  increased.  A 

Even  nervous  cows  stand  quiet  and  injury  to  the  udder  is  impossible.  The         ^ 
\$       Empire  costs  less  to    install  and  operate  than  other  mechanical  +  , 

milkers  because  it  needs  only  one  pump  and  pipe  line.  +  V 

The    Empire  Mechanical  Milker  is  in  successful  operation  J?    ' 

at  the  Central  Experimental  Station  at  Ottawa  and  at  -  ~ 


many  smaller  dairies, 

IJ you  havf  Cow!  fill  out  the  Coupon. 

THE  EMPIRE  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  CO.  OF 
CANADA,  LIMITED 
TORONTO 
WINNIPEG 
21 
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8,000  MILES 
10,000  MILES 
12,000  MILES 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  "NOBBY 
TREAD"  users  are  averaging  8,000, 
10,000  and  12,000  miles. 

This  wonderful  anti-skid  tire  properly  inflated  is  con- 
stantly giving  these  enormous  excess  mileages  over  and 
above  its  extraordinary  adjustment  basis  of  5,000  miles. 

"Nobby  Tread"  Tires 

lo-day,  through  sheer  merit  alone,  "NOBBY  TREAD" 
TIRES  are  the  largest  selling  high-grade  anti-skid  tires 
in  the  world. 


DOMINION  TIRE  COMPANY 
Limited 

BERLIN,  ONTARIO 


Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co. 

Limited 

Selling  Agents,    MONTREAL,  P.Q. 

28  "Service"  Branches  Throughout  Canada 


NOTE  THIS— Dealers  who  sell  DOMINION   TIRES  sell  the 

best  of  everything 


Practical  Pointers  fo; 
Farm  Hands 

AT  this  time,  a  great  many  men  aij 
taking  up  farming,  who  perhap 
have  had  no  previous  training.  ]! 
is  essential  to  both  them  and  to  the  farrr 
ers  that  a  right  understanding  be  hac 
To  this  end,  the  Saskatchewan  Goverr 
ment  has  issued  a  booklet  prepared  b 
E.  A.  Blakesley  after  twenty  years  o 
experience  and  observation. 

Hired  men  will  find  them  very  intei 
esting  and  the  book  can  be  had  by  address 
ing  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pa 
gina.  Perhaps  the  farmer  would  do  we 
to  supply  them  to  his  help.  Here  are  som 
of  the  practical  hints: 

Three  important  things  on  a  farm  ar 
to  see  that  a  horse  gets  his  feed,  and  get 
it  regularly;  to  see  that  he  gets  his  drir.l 
and  gets  it  often ;  and  to  see  that  his  hai 
ness  fits. 

Don't  drop  the  tongue  when  unhitcr 
ing.  Many  a  foot  has  been  ruined  and  th 
value  of  a  horse  reduced  50  per  cent,  b 
this  foolish  habit.  Always  let  the  tongu 
down  with  your  hand.  This  painstakin 
will  catch  the  eye  of  your  boss  the  fir; 
thing. 

Don't  get  into  the  habit  of  yelling  a 
your  horses.  They  will  soon  learn  not  t 
pay  any  attention  unless  you  do  yel 
They  can  learn  to  obey  a  spoken  wor 
better  than  a  yell  as  it  does  not  irritat 
them.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  good  hired  ma 
not  to  be  heard  a  few  rods  away. 

Don't  think  you  can  learn  to  farm  in 
year  or  two.  Being  able  to  drive  a  team 
not  being  able  to  farm.    You  still  need 
lot  of  watching.    It  will   probably  taV 
almost  as  much  time  for  you  to  learn 
all  as  it  did  the  rest  of  us!    The  boss  : 
more  apt  to  push  you  ahead  too  fast  tha 
too    slowly.     Good    men    are   scarce,  yo 
know. 

If  you  take  a  pin  out  of  a  clevis  or 
nut  off  a  bolt,  put  things  together  befoi 
you  leave  them.  This  habit  will  save  houi 
and  hours  of  needless  searching  for  mis 
ing  parts. 

Be  true.  Be  decent.  Be  neat.  Be  polit 
Be  a  man  after  whom  the  children  ma 
pattern  without  bringing  a  remonstram 
from  the  most  careful  mother  that  ev< 
lived,  and  you  will  never  be  hunting 
job;  the  jobs  will  be  hunting  for  you. 

Study  your  machine  while  driving  i 
Don't  be  satisfied  until  you  know  evei 
lever  and  brace  and  bracket  and  cog  whe 
and  sprocket  and  know  why  it  is  place 
as  it  is  instead  of  some  other  way.  The 
is  a  good  reason  for  the  position  of  evei 
piece  which  you  must  know  before  yc 
are  master  of  your  machine. 

Don't  resent  a  harsh  criticism.  Perhaj 
its  very  harshness  will  make  you  remer 
ber  better  next  time  thus  making  yw> 
more  valuable  man. 

Help  to  keep  down  expenses.  Stop  tl 
leaks.  Act  the  part  of  a  man  and  you 
never  want  for  a  place  to  work  at  t! 
highest  wages,  and  in  a  good  home  whe 
you  can  get  some  enjoyment,  while  yt 
are  looking  forward  to  the  time  wht 
other  men  will  be  working  for  you. 
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l  Mission  Furniture  j 

.How  TD  Make  it  .    - 


Complete 
Wood-Worker's  Library 


50c  Each     In  4  Volumes      $2  a  Set 


Mission  Furniture— How  to  Make  Vc 
PARTS  1.  2  and  3 


I  Mission  Furniture 

How  to.  Make  It 


comprising  98  designs,  all  different,  with  full 
Working  for  Amateur  Craftsmen,  a  book  explain 
The  Mission  Furniture  books  describe  bow  to  m 
as  swings  and  chairs  for  the  porch  and  lawn, 
special  article  to  fill  in  with  here  and  there,  you 
drawings  for  making  it  in  these  books.  The  ins 
amateur  can  get  most  satisfactory  results.  Eve 
made  by  one  of  our  readers  who  is  strictly  an  am 
the  work  and  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  took  th 
use. 


instructions  for  making  each  piece,  and  Wood- 
ing every  essential  step  in  wood-working, 
ake  furniture  for  every  room  in  the  house,  as  well 
Whether  you  need  a  complete  set  or  only  some 
will  find  full  directions,  dimensions  and  working 
t  ructions  are  easy  to  follow,  so  that  even  the 
ry  piece  of  furniture  shown  in  the  picture  was 
ateur  with  tools.  He  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
is  photograph,  which  he  has  kindly  allowed  us  to 


The  Designs  are  Attractive  and  of  Most  Approved  Patterns  and  Comprise  the  Following : 


Book  Part  1 

Dining  Chair  — 
Lamp  Stand  and 
Shade  —  Porch 
Chair —  Tabouret — ■ 
Morris  Chair — Boole 
Rack — Library  Table 
— Candles  t  iok — No  r- 
elty-Chair  —  Maga- 
zine Stand  —  Lawn 
Suing  —  Combina- 
tion Billiard  Tabic 
and  Davenport — 
Book  Shelres  — 
Blacking  Case  Tab- 
ouret —  Roll  Top 
Desk — Roman  Chair 
Settee  — Pyrograph- 
cr'S  Table  —  Piano 
Bench  —  Sinning 
Stand — Waste  Paper 
Basket  —  Cellarette 
Pedestal  — Princess 
Dresser  — Sideboard 
— Hall  or  Window- 
Seat  —  Plant  Stand 
— Bedside  Medicine 
Stand — Hall    Chair. 

Book  Part  3— Just  Published 

Arm  Chair — Arm  Dining  Chair — Hall  Bench — 
Piano  Bench — Book  Rack — Book  Stand  and  Music 
Hack — Book  Trough — Chafing  Dish  Buffet — Fold- 
ing Card  Table — Side  Chair — Writing  Desk — Dic- 
tionary and  Magazine  Stand — Round  Dining  Table 
— Princess  Dresser — Fern  Stand — Foot  Warmer — ■ 
Hall  Tree — Library  Table — Magazine  Rack — Maga- 
zine Stand — Pedestal — Plate  Rack — Porch  Swing 
— Screen — Serving  Table — Settee — Sewing  Table — 
Sewing  Box — Wall  Shelf  —  Sideboard — Umbrella 
Stand— Den  Table — Oak  Table — Tabouret — Ward- 
robe— Window  Seat. 


Book  Part  2 

Two  China  Closets 
— Two    Arm    Chairs 

—  Rocker  —  Side 
Chair — Mantel  Clock 
— Lamp  Stand — Two 
Foot  Stools — Book- 
c  a  s  e — Magazine 
Table  — Smoking 
Stand  —  Wall  Case 

—  Waste  Paper 
Basket — M  u  s  i  c 
Stand — Hall      Clock 

—  Cedar  Chest  — 
Child's  Dresser  — 
Couch — Oil  Lamp — 
Crill — Two  Writing 
Desks — Library  Set 
— Buffet  — Bedstead 

—  Dining  Table  — 
Medicine  Cabinet — 
Telephone  Stand  — 
Plate  Rack — Dining 
Room  Shade. 

Wood-Working  for  Amateur  Craftsmen 

covers   the  essentials   of   wood-working   thoroughly 
and  contains   chapters  on  the   following: 

Making  Out  a  Stock  Bill — Laying  Out  Rough  Stock 
— Hand  Saws — Sawing  with  Hand  Saws — Planes  ; 
How  to  Set  and  Adjust  the  Irons — Squaring  Up 
Mill  Planed  Stock — Squaring  Up  Rough  Stock — 
Whetting  Plane  Irons  and  Chisels — Grinding  Plane 
Irons  and  Chisels — Making  a  Bird  Box — Making 
a  Tabouret — How  to  Make  an  Umbrella  Stand — ■ 
Making  a  Magazine  Stand — Making  a  Tables — 
Making  a  Cabinet. 


Mission  Furniture 

How  to  Make  It     . 


Here  Is  a  testimony  showing  other  possibilities  : 

Sirs:  Please  send  me  Part  Two,  Mission  Furniture:  How  to 
Make  It,  by  mail  prepaid.  I  hare  Part  One,  and  hare  made  and 
sold  $40(i.(iO  north  of  one  piece  of  furniture,  and  I  am  not  a  car- 
penter either,  but  with  the  instructions  "Written  so  I  can  under- 
stand it,"  1  hare  a  business  of  my  own. 

Yours   truly,  JOHN  S.  COLEMAN. 


These  four  handy  pocket-size  (5x7)  working  manuals,  512  pages, 
223  illustrations,  98  working  drawings,  printed  on  the  best  book 
paper  and  durably  bound  in  handsome  cloth  will  be  sent  prepaid 
to  any  address  for  $2.00,  or  any  one  volume  postpaid  for  50c. 

The  MacLean  Publishing;  Co.,  Limited 

Book  Department 
148-153  University  Avenue  -         Toronto 
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Nobby  Tread 

Best  for  all- 
round  service, 
all  the  time, 
everywhere. 

Grips  the  slip- 
periest pave- 
ments —  saves 
90  per  cent,  of 
punctures. 

Chain  Tread 

An  effective 
anti  -  skid  tire 
at  a  moderate 
price. 

Plain  Tread 

The  basis  of  all 
"Dominion  " 
Tires-the  mas- 
terpieceof  tire- 
making  skill. 


THERE'S  no  reason  why  a  dealer 
shouldn't  gladly  supply  you  with 
"Dominion"  Tires  —  unless  he  prefers 
to  make  a  bigger  profit  and  give  you 
less  value  for  your  money. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  in  the  world 
why     you    shouldn't    get    "  Dominion 
Tires  —unless  you  let  a  dealer  switch 
you. 

Say   "DOMINION" 
— and  stick  to  it! 

Every  "  Dominion "  Tire  carries  our 
regular  warranty  of  perfect  material  and 
workmanship,  and  all  adjustments  are 
made  on  a  basis  of  mileage — 5,000  for 
Nobby  and  3,500  for  Chain  and  Plain 
Treads.  Though  they  may  cost  a  little 
more   at   first,   "  Dominion "   Tires   are 

most  economical  in  the  long  run,  because  they  give  you  extra  mile- 
age and  service.     Say  "Dominion" — and  stick  to  it! 

And  stick  to  the  dealers  who  sell  "  Dominion  "  Tires  and  are 
proud  of  it.  They  promote  their  own  interests  by  first  looking 
after  yours.  If  you  have  any  trouble  in  finding  those  dealers, 
write  our  nearest  Branch  or.  our  Home  Office  in  Montreal.  We 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied  promptly. 

Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal 


28  Branches  in  Canada. 


Head  Office:   Montreal.  P.Q 


Those  Little 

"Set-Backs" 


A  -  ;i  nat  ion  we  glow  with  pi 
we  read  of  the  splendid  a. -hie. 
nt    inn    army  ami  those  of  the  allies. 
ii  t  he  in'1    "I   such  titanic-  op] 
ami  tin-  worst  of  climatic  roi 
— oi  the  continued  supremacy  of  trai 
navy — of    the     mastery    of    the    aii 
w  hieh    now    seems   within 
but     ultimate    \  ictory    must    i 

with     temporary     "set 
backs '       w  ith    ilisastei  -    oi     _ 
or   lessc  i    magnit  u 

\  i  ;    we  learn  by    th    - 
strengthen     the     weak     places,    an 
against    their   reeurri 
The  country  ilweller,  at  first 
would   s  i  in    i  n  t  he  hap 
to  i  njoy  freedom  from  chi  o 
ii  — .     yet     hi     the     contin 
health   which  he  usually  en       -     - 
real   - 

look   the  ' '  set  l>a<-ks. 

cal    advice    with    him    is   ha:-! 
to    obtain— th 
a. -In  ng 
thousand    and    one    m 

-     '      -     _ 
L-ondit  ion*  '  looked. 

Old  and  tried  r<  m 
Thomas'    Eclectric    Oil    will 
aet     thesi     minoi     "set-backs" 

j.   the    body   tuned    up   : 
pitch. 

Di .    Thomas      Eeleet  nc    <  h  I,   when 
well  rubbed  in,  goes  rig 
nt'  the   mischief  and  gives  quick 
lief.      It   count*  i acts  the   o 
i  heumatism     and     kin 
and     tones     up    and     il 
whole  system. 

A    dose    nt'    SWl 

Ecli  ctric    Oil    will    act    pi 

your    little     ones 
colic — croup    and    other    th 
iv  relieved  an 
ued   by   regular  treatment. 
The  muscles  bi 

it     is    til        - 

and  best  of  really 
Dr.      Thou. a-' 

sold  e\  ery  »  heie.  K 
ttle    always    handy,    an 
_h  at  the  litth 

bound    to 
Be     sure     you      _   ■ 
Thomas'    Eclecti 
any  substituti  .    "* 
can  supply  j 

Price  25  cents. 
Prepared  only  by 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co. 

Limited 

Toronto.     Canada 


GILSON 


1J  H.  P.  Gasoline  i 
Engine$47.50/ 


LMrfC.      te- 
st ruction        """""     throughout.      S*rr»Dl*.  uwJf'ttWW' 
I  ib't  adjustments.    Light  Ui*l  and  oil   CO 
\  Beautiful    desicn  thorough*     test- 

J    -ffJd>    to    Start    when     £'  ___ 

nd      oil     is      tup,  ied. 
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Fine  Grain 


Medium  Grain 


Coarse  Grab 
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Sug; 


FOR  YOUR  NEXT 
BATCH  OF  PRESERVES 

Buy  good  Fruit  which  must  not  be  over-ripe, 
and  what  is  equally  important,  use  good  Sugar. 

"the  slightest  impurity  (organic  matter)  in  the  Sugar  will 
start  fermentation  in  the  jam,  and  preserves  which  were 

well  cooked  and  carefully  bottled,  become  acid  and 

uneatable  after  a  few  months. 

You  are  absolutely  safe  with  the  ST.  LAWRENCE  EXTRA 
GRANULATED  SUGAR  which  is  made  from  Cane  and  tests 
over  99.99  per  cent  pure. 

If  you  prefer  a  very  fine  grain — a  medium  one  or  one  quite  large,  your 
grocer  can  suit  your  taste  in  St.  Lawrence  which  is  offered  in  the  three 
grades  in  2  lb.  and  5  lb.  Cartons,  and  bags  of  1  0,  20,  25  and  1  00  lbs. 


ar 


Pure 


made  from      ,_ 
CANE  SYRUP 


Buy  in  Refinery  sealed  packages  to  avoid  mistakes  and  assure 
absolute  cleanliness  and  correct  weights. 


Sold  by  most  good  Grocers 

St.  Lawrence  Sugar   Refineries,  Limited,  Mon 


:al.. 


Would  You  Like  a 
University  Education  ? 


SCATTERED  up  and  down  this  great  country   of  ours  are  a  number  of  young  men  who  have  the 
ambition  to  make  good  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  whom  a  University  training  would  act  as  a 
spur  to  greater  success.    If  you  are  one  of  these  ambitious,  go-ahead  young  men,  we  offer  you  the 
opportunity  to  realize  your  ambition. 

Our  proposition  has  already  helped  many,  let  it  help  you.  The  work  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  besides 
the  training  we  give  you  in  salesmanship  will  always  be  of  great  service  to  you  in  whatever  work  you  are 
finally  engaged.  .  \ 

In  every  city  and  town  in  the  Dominion  there  are  many  business  men  and  private  residents  who  would 
appreciate  your  interest  in  bringing 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 

to  their  notice.  It  is  the  Magazine  of  Canada  and  is  winning  its  way  into  the  confidence  of  every  Cana- 
dian reader  of  high-class  matter. 

A  liberal  commission  is  allowed  on  all  subscriptions,  and  the  spending  of  a  few  hours  a  week  will  easily 
enable  you  to  realize  your  ambition  and  enter  the  University  next  fall. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  forward  full  particulars. 


Mt  r»     i_  i  •    1    •  r*  T   :  ~~:  4-~A      143-153  university  ave 

acLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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WHEN  YOU 
THINK  OF 
ROLLS 
THINK  OF 
FIVE  ROSES. 


i 

t. 
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Men 

Who  Like  Rolls 

Love  Five  Roses  Rolls 


In  the   popular  eating  places  where   men   meet,  Hot   Rolls   are   insisted  upon — their 

consumption  is  enormous. 

The  craving  for  good  rolls  is  insatiable.      People  seek  them  before  the  meal  and  af:er 

when  nothing  else  will  do. 

On  the  dining  cars,  the  steamships,  in   palatial   hotels  and   cafes,   FIVE    ROSES  is 

the  flour  used  to  improve  the  rolls  they  serve,  in  looks  and  flavour. 

Because  the  men  love  rolls  and  will  show  their  preference  for  the  FIVE  ROSES  kind,  we 

invite  you  to  please  your  folks  with  a  batch  of  these  dainty  bread  morsels  baked  from 


Five  Roses' 

FIItf¥ITIlQ)  fir  Breeds-Cakes 
JLyiyJH/  Puddings-Pastries 


< 


Think  of  the  lightest  bread  sponge  imagi-  ROSES  brings  the  vitality  so  plentifully 

nable,  brushed  with  sweet  melted  butter,  stored  in  the  ripe  Manitoba  wheat.     And 

baked  into  crisp  bits  of  golden  brown —  we  mill  it  exclusively  from  the  fat,  well-fed 

and  you   think  of  FIVE  ROSES  rolls,  kernels  so  powerfully  rich  in  food  value. 

You  will  find  it  hard  to  confine  them  to  Let  FIVE  ROSES  be  a  consistent  ingre- 

only  one    meal.     Tour    rolls    will    be    in  dient  in  all  your  bake-things.  Your  foods 


great  demand. 

And  there  is  no  waste,  so  stub- 
bornly do  they  retain  their  fresh- 
ness and  moisture.  Merely  by 
reheating  in  a  well-steamed  oven, 
they  become  as  alluring  and 
palatable    as    when    first    baked. 

Not  merely  to  rolls  and  buns,  but 
to  all  your  bread-making  FIVE 


HOT    ROLLS 

MADE  EASY 
Stray  pages  on  rolls,  buns 
and  delicate  bread  i 
Tested,  infallible  recipi 
full  .lirccti.ms.     S'-iid  for  tin- 
FIVE    rums    r  .  k    B  i  k. 
Gives  accurate,  underst  ind- 
ulge information   on  breml, 
pastries,  pies,  puddings,  rolls, 
sandwiches,  cookies,  etc     So 
essential  to  ambitious  house- 
wives that   over    20 
women  couldn't  do  without 

this    f.i us    14  4-1  ages 

mn mini  Sent  for  in  tw  - 
cent  stamps  Address  Depl  K. 
Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Co., 

Limited.  Montreal. 


will  be  so  much  finer  and  porous, 
so  much  more  digestible. 

And  so  delicious  in  savour  and 
aroma  that  the  children  will  eat 
more  of  the  breadstuffs  that  are 
so  good  for  them. 

FIVE  ROSES  invites  you  to 
reduce  your  meat  bill  and 
increase  the  family  health. 


*  Guaranteed  NOT  BLEACHED— NOT  BLENDED. 
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The  following  letters  from  subscribers 
to  the  Farmer's  Magazine  show  how  it 
fills  a  fundamental  need  in  the  Cana- 
dian farm  home: 

Ingersoll,  Ont.,  July  6,  1915. 
Dear  Sirs . 

We  might  say  just  a  word  of  appreciation  for  your  magazine.  It 
is  without  a  doubt  the  most  valuable  farm  magazine  we  have  seen  up 
to  date.  Both  in  advertising  value  and  as  a  magazine  which  the  farmer 
can  read  with  great  benefit,  we  consider  it  first-class. 

— M.  T.  Buchanan  &  Co., 

Per  J.  V.  Buchanan, 

Welland  Port,  Ont. 
"I  have  received  so  much  help  from  The  Farmer's  Magazine  that 
I  must  thank  you  for  the  good  work  you  are  doing.     I  get  ideas  from 
every  issue." 

—Mrs.  M.  Fisher. 

"Your  circular  advising  me  that  my  subscription  to  Farmer's 
Magazine  has  expired,  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  renewing  my 
subscription  to  your  splendid  magazine,  which  I  am  always  pleased  to 
receive.  1  am  enclosing  two  dollars  for  my  renewal.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  of  appreciation  for  the  magazine.  I  think  each  number 
eclipses  the  preceding  one,  and  that  each  contributor  is  a  good  authority 
in  his  line." 

— Alfred  Layzell. 

Saltcoats,  Sask. 

Munson,  Aha. 
"I  regularly  look  for  The  Farmer's  Magazine  and  read  even-  word 
that  is  in  it,    I  keep  the  back  numbers  very  carefully,  marking  on  the 
covers  the  articles  and  page  numbers  which  are  valuable." 

—IT.  Roseman, 

Dingley  Dell  Farm. 

Advertisers  will  find  the  Farmer's  Magazine  an  excellent  channel 
for  conveying  the  merits  of  their  products  to  the  intelligent  and 
progressive  Canadian   farmers  and  their  families — the  big  buyers. 

The  MacLean  Publishing   Company,  Limited 
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FARMER'S     MAGAZINE 


Coaxing  a  $13,000  Income 

Mr.   Haines  on   135   acres  spends  $4,000  on 
labor,  $1,000  on  fertilizers,  and  lives  a  big  life. 

Did  you  ever  run  a  farm ?  Or  has  the  farm  run  you?  Somehow 
or  other  our  notions  about  agriculture  do  not  always  pan  out  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger.  Why  is  it?  Yet  profitable  farms  are 
numerous. 

Mr.  Haines,  on  135  acres,  lives  on  a  good  old  family  home- 
stead— drives  an  auto,  handles  men,  lives  well,  keeps  a  big  family, 
is  well  read,  spends  much  and  adds  to  his  bank  account. 

The  story,  as  told  by  C.  B.  Sissons  in  The  Farmer's  Magazine 
for  July,  is  a  fascinating  one — a  real  living  romance,  being  worked 
out  in  fields,  animals,  blue  sky  and  social  delights.  Be  sure  to  read 
how  he  does  these  things. 

It  is  not  every  farm-owner  who  can  get  good,  loyal  work  from 
his  men.  Mr.  Haines  confers  with  his  and  some  of  them  have  been 
there  for  years. 


One  Story  is  Not  All  the  Tale.  The  Farmer 's  Magazine 
carries  other  articles  that  vary  in  interest,  each  written 
by  an  expert,  and  the  beauty  of  them  all  lies  in  their 
practical  application  to  Canadian  conditions.  Let  us 
glance  at  some  other  things  discussed: 

A  Civil  Engineer,  near  Port  Hope,  began  in  1909  as  a 
novice  in  the  poultry  business.  He  now  has  a  $15,000 
plant  on  30  acres,  6,000  fowl  and  markets  his  products 
all  over  Canada,  making  nearly  $4,000  clear  last  year. 
His  first  story  in  handling  broilers  appears  in  July. 

A  County  Fair  Reborn.  How  after  a  consultation  with 
a  leader,  one  town  of  4,000  resolved  to  go  on  with  their 
fair  and  introduce  new  methods.  Fresh  ideas  were  gath- 
ered, enthusiasm  grew  and  the  result  was  that  gate 
receipts  of  $1,700  grew  to  $10,000,  and  the  fair  was  a 
hummer. — Bead  the  story  in  July. 


"A  Severe  Hailstorm  made  the  peaches  unfit  for  market 
and  we  at  once  set  to  work  to  save  the  crop  with  the 
canner.  We  sent  for  200  gallon  cans  .  .  .  .  "  The 
story  on  home  canning  appears  in  this  issue. 

The  Big  House  Nuisance  is  a  subject  well  handled. 
We  all  know  how  the  new  house  runs  away  with  our 
pocketbook.  The  essentials  in  housebuilding  are  stated 
in  the  regular  better  house  plans  series  running. 

Other  Subjects,  with  the  real  Earth  aroma  about  them 
are: 

The  Business  of  Dairy  Farming.     Flax    and    Flax    Pullers. 
Pre-Cooling  Pays  Orchard  Men.      Signals  of  Farm  Prosperity — 
Walk  Into  My  Living  Room.  The    SiI°- 

The  Jersey-Angus   Cattle  Cross 
Dairy   Versus  Beef. 
Why   of   Hog   Cholera. 


Typhoid    on    Farms — Why  ? 
The    Work    of    the    Month. 
Hot     Weather     Housekeeping, 
Etc. 

Several  departments  of  special  interest  as  well  as  a  review  of  the  best  things  in  other  farm  journals 
appear.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  the  paper  high  class,  while  the  cover  design  of  the  July  issue 
will  make  you  want  to  get  out  into  the  open  places,  where  clover  blooms,  elm  trees,  sleek  cattle,  and  run- 
ning brooks  spell  creature  comforts. 

Business  Men  and  Farms 

The  business  man  is  being  turned  farmward  these  days,  because  he  realizes  what  a  vital  part  agricul- 
ture is  playing  in  our  Canadian  national  life.  Moreover,  he  realizes  that  the  work  of  a  successful  farm  is 
more  of  a  business  science  than  he  formerly  supposed.  The  day  of  the  main-force-and-awkwardness  farmer 
has  gone  by.  The  same  principles  that  make  a  banker,  a  merchant  or  a  professional  man,  make  the  suc- 
cessful farmer — only — the  farm  means  greater  independence,  a  fuller  life,  right  conceptions  of  things 
and,  above  all — the  physically  fit  manhood — without  which  no  individual  can  excel. 

Get  the  real  inside  pictures,  grasp  the  impelling  ideas,  and  assume  the  mental  attitude  that  these 
articles  in  The  Farmer's  Magazine  infuse  into  the  reader.    Send  for  a  copy. 

Young  men  who  want  to  make  some  good  money  might  do  well  to  consider  our  proposition  for 
increasing  their  salaries.    Write  about  it  now.    The  magazine  is  a  winner.    Published  by  the 

MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,    Toronto,'  Ontario 
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F  A  R  M  E  R  '  S     M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


The  True  Test  of  Tires 

Is  Driving  on  Country  Roads 

Not  smooth  city  boulevards,  but  rough  country  roads  settle  all  doubts  of  which  tire 
is  best. 

That's  why  Goodyear  Tires  have  won  with  the  farmers. 

For  they're  built  in  perfect  balance.  The  All-Weather  Tread  is  made  double  thick 
and  the  "carcass"  beneath  extra-strong  to  support  it. 

And  the  beauty  of  Goodyears  has  made  them  the  favorites  on  boulevards,  too. 


Top-Place  in  Four  Years 

Four   years   ago   we    began    in    a   modest    way    to   build 
these  tires  at  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

Car    owners — many   of   them    farmers — gave    Goodyears 
a  trial. 

At  first  some  ran  a  Goodyear  with  a  rival  tire  on  the 

opposite    wheel.      Those    early    Good-       

years,  by  their  records,  sold  the  tires 
of  last  year — when  men  bought  as 
many  Goodyear  Made-In-Canada 
Tires  as  there  are  ears  in  the 
Dominion. 

Yet  the  Goodyears  of  to-day  excel 
those  earlier  ones.  For  we  have 
added  betterments  as  fast  as  our 
experts  found   new  methods. 


These   rive   features   are   all   controlled   by   us — no  rival 
tire  has  them. 

They    protect    against    all    troubles    except    mishap   and 

misuse. 

Price  Reduced  37% 

Fet   Goodyear  Tires  eosl   37  per  cent,  less  to-day  than 

they    did    two    years    ago    when    we 
did  not  make  so  manv. 


Protect  in  5  Ways 


GOOD^PYEAR 
MADi^ff  CANADA 

Fortified  Tires 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires — "On-Air"  Cured 
With  AU-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


Five  great  defences  are  built  into 
Goodyear  Fortified  Tires.  They  guard  against  the  worst 
attacks  a  tire  encounters — Against  Rim-Cuts,  Againsl 
Blow-Outs,  Against  Loose  Treads,  Against  Insecurity, 
Against  Punctures  and  Skidding. 


Goodyear  Tires  cost  the  least. 

Any   dealer   can   supply  you. 
price  on  your  size. 


As  our  output  multiplied,  reducing 
factory    cost    per   tire,   we  passed   on 
the    saving   to    Goodyear    us.    - 
gave    a    third    reduction    in    spite   of 
the  war  tax  on  all  our  raw  material. 

Some  makes  cost  less  because  of 
cheaper  methods  and  materials. 
Some  cost  more  because  of  small  out 
put.      But    figured    on    cost    per    mite 


Ask  at   once  for  our  ne.v 


THE    GOODYEAR    TIRE    &    RUBBER    COMPANY    OF    CANADA,    LIMITED 

Head  Office,  Toronto,  Ontario  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ontario 

Makers  of  Truck,  Motorcycle,  Carriage  and  Bicycle  Tires  and  Rubber  Belts,  Hose  and  Packing 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  has  no  connection  with  any  other  Canadian    Company    using    the    Goodyear    name 
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Calling  Co-Boss  Up  the  St.  John :  w.  a. oaick 

Clover  Nook  Farm  is  Pioneering  a  Movement  for  Better  Animals  and  Not  all 

Potatoes,  Hay  and  Strawberries. 
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rota  toes  and  h  a  11 
hurt-  been  running  riot 
in    many   parts   of  New 

ll  r  H  ll  s  ii-  i  e  k     Of     lute 

years.  As  a  conse- 
quence, t  h  <■  average 
farm  has  neglected  Us 
horses,  its  cattle,  its 
sheep  and  its  pigs. 
Xuii  tin  tide  is  going 
tn  turn,  mill  the  slogan 
of  better  live  stock  is 
ringing  ui>  tin:  St.  John. 
This  does  not  mean 
poorer  potatoes,  poorer 
hay  or  less  strawber- 
ries, but  better  cons 
and  sheep,  along  with 
more  of  these  </  o  o  d 
things  for  which  the 
soil  mid  outlook  in  this 
good  province  is  emin- 
ent In    adapted. 

—Editor. 


Ch 


ampion  at  the  Ayrshire  Show  at  Strathavon, 
Scotland,   in   11U4. 


"Dnnnre    Peer,' 


winner   of   Glasgow 
Scotland. 


premium,   Ayr, 


A 


DRIVE  of  about  a  mile  north  from 
the  village  of  Hartland  in  Carle - 
ton  County,  New  P.runswick, 
Clover   Nook  Stock 


brings  the  visitor  to 
Farm.  It  is  a  drive 
full  of  surprises, 
one  that  opens  the 
eyes  to  the  splendid 
agricultural  poten- 
tialities of  the 
great  St.  John  Val- 
ley. On  the  left 
sweeps  the  broad, 
majestic  current  of 
the  river  itself,  a 
lordly  stream  even 
these  many  miles 
from  its  mouth.  On 
the  right  rises  the 
eastern  slope  of  the 
valley,  with  its 
fields  and  groves 
and  orchards  all 
smiling  under  the 
warmth  and  geni- 
ality of  the  summer 
sunshine.       Across 


the  river  the  western  country  duplicates 
exactly  the  features  of  the  opposite  hill- 
sides, presenting  a  landscape  fairly 
checker-boarded     with     ploughed     fields, 


Ayrshire  cattle  on   Clover   Nook  farm. 


pastures  and  woods.  To  one  who  has 
been  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  no 
great  things  agriculturally  can  come 
from  the  eastern  provinces,  this  and 
numerous  other 
glimpses  of  the 
St.  John  Valley 
offer  emphatic  con- 
tradiction. The  no- 
tion that,  with  the 
people  of  the  mari- 
time  provinces, 
farming  is  largely 
a  side-line,  subsi- 
diary to  fishing, 
mining  and  lum- 
bering, is  quite 
erroneous.  There 
are  parts,  and 
large  parts,  of  the 
country  that  are 
not  fitted  for  agri- 
culture, but  then, 
again,  there  are 
wide  sections 
where  the  land 
may    be    cultivated 


FAE M EE    s     M  AGAZ] NE 


View   of  fruit  and   farm   land   in   the   St.   John    River  Valler. 


with  high  success.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  St.  John  Valley.  Here  we  have 
one  of  the  most  fertile,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  regions  in  the  whole 
of  Canada,  and  it  has  already  been  de- 
veloped to  an  extent  to  make  it  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  agricultural  life 
of  the  country. 

THE  GREAT  FARMING  VALLEY. 

From  the  neighborhood  of  St.  John, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  right  up 
through  the  counties  of  King's,  Queen's, 
Sunbury,  York,  Carleton  and  Victoria,  to 
the  town  of  Grand  Falls  and  beyond,  the 
valley  of  the  St.  John  River  for  many 
miles  on  either  side,  presents  as  pretty 
a  pastoral  scene  as  may  be  found  any- 
where in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Dominion.  Even  Ontario,  with  its  vaunt- 
ed rural  beauties  can  show  few  land- 
scapes to  match  it,  for  there  is  no  river 
in  Ontario  that  is  so  pleasantly  set  be- 
tween gently  rising  hillsides  that  extend 
on  either  hand  for  so  many  miles,  as  this 
noble  New  Brunswick  river. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fine  country,  al- 
most at  the  very  centre  of  the  rich  and 
productive  county  of  Carleton,  Clover 
Nook  Farm  spreads  out  its  two  hundred 
acres  on  the  hillsides.  It  is  the  joint 
property  of  J.  B.  Daggett,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  of  the  province, 
and  Dr.  Macintosh,  of  Hartland.  The 
latter,  who  by  the  way  has  gone  to  the 
front,  is  an  Ontario  man,  the  grandson 
of  the  Macintosh,  who  originated  the 
Macintosh  Red  apple,  and  his  father,  a 
retired  farmer,  is  still  living  in  the 
County  of  Dundas.  He  comes  by  his 
love  for  agriculture  naturally,  having 
been  born  and  bred  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Daggett  on  the  other  hand  is  a 
New  Brunswicker.  He  was  born  on  the 
Island  on  Grand  Manan,  the  son  of  sea- 


faring folk,  and  in  his  early  days  he  saw 
a  good  deal  of  life  aboard  sailing  ships. 
Later  he  broke  away  from  this  calling 
and  adventured  up  the  St.  John  Valley. 
He  went  through  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  for  some  years  labored 
as  a  Baptist  minister.  Then  he  went  in 
for  other  pursuits  and  finally,  a  few 
years  back,  accepted  the  office  of  Deputy 
Commissioner.  He  has  always  been  ex- 
ceeding fond  of  rural  life  and  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  he  can  devote  all 
his  attention  to  the  farm. 

Clover  Nook  Stock  Farm  was  acquired 
by  Messrs.  Daggett  and  Macintosh  about 
six  years  ago.  It  was  then  in  a  very 
run-down  condition,  with  barns  in  bad  re- 
pair, house  tumbling  to  pieces  and  fields 
lacking  proper  cultivation.  Though  it  is 
still  far  from  the  standard  towards  which 
the  owners  are  working,  it  already  shows 
signs  of  marked  improvement.  A  new 
barn  with  the  latest  equipment  for  stab- 
ling cattle  has  taken  the  place  of  one  of 
the  worn-out  barns;  an  orchard  has  been 
set  out  and  greater  care  has  been  bestow- 
ed on  the  fields. 


Another  evidence  of  the  live  stock  movement 
in    the    St.    John    district. 


In  a  sense  Clover  Nook  Farm  may  be 
described  as  a  pioneer  farm.  To  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  expression, 
it  is  necessary  to  hark  back  several  years. 
Originally  the  St.  John  Valley  was  a 
great  cattle  country  and  mixed  farming 
flourished  throughout  its  length.  Its 
farmers  attained  solid  prosperity  through 
the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  and 
the  sale  of  beef,  wool,  bacon,  etc.  Then 
across  the  border  in  the  State  of  Maine 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato  grew  into 
popularity.  Farmers  over  there,  finding 
that  their  fields  could  produce  potatoes, 
which  for  quality  and  yield  were  unsur- 
passed, gradually  became  specialists  in 
potato  growing  and  dropped  practically 
every  other  branch  of  agriculture.  The 
New  Brunswickers  noting  how  their 
brethren  in  Maine  were  thrivine  in  their 
specialty,  followed  suit  and  all  up  and 
down  the  Valley,  the  potato  became  the 
object  of  the  farmer's  devotion. 

By  degrees,  the  cattle  which  had  form- 
erly been  the  pride  of  the  Valley,  began 
to  disappear.  The  potato  was  king  and 
the  cow  could  betake  herself  elsewhere. 
Not  that  cattle  entirelv  disappeared  from 
the  pasture  lands.  There  were  still  a 
few  kept  to  meet  necessities.  But  as  a 
first  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  farm- 
ers, they  no  longer  fisrured.  From  being 
a  cattle  country,  the  St.  John  Valley  was 
slowly  but  surely  being  transformed  into 
a  potato  country. 

What  has  been  the  result?  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  to  question  the 
adaptability  of  the  land  to  the  raising  of 
potatoes.  The  finest  tubers  in  Canada 
come  from  Carleton  County,  N.B.  Only 
all  potatoes  do  not  come  from  New- 
Brunswick.  There  are  other  parts  of 
Canada  where  potatoes  are  grown.     By 

Continued  on  Page  71. 


A  Brotherhood  of  Fruit-Growers 

Steam  Stub-lines  are  Controlled,  Supplies  are  Bought  Wholesale  and  the  Farm- 
ers are  Profiting  as  Such  an  Organization  Should. 


THE  majority  of  mankind  have  long 
held  to  the  theory  of  every  man  for 
himself,  content  to  leave  the  lag- 
gard for  the  amusement  of  a  certain  mis- 
chievous old  gentleman.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  until  a  few  years  ago  the  same 
rule  governed  the  operations  of  the  fruit- 
growers of  Nova  Scotia.  They  have 
found,  however,  that  when  such  a  prin- 
ciple rules  in  orcharding,  the  unfortunate 
in  the  rear  does  not  suffer  alone;  even 
the  man  in  the  lead  loses  in  the  long 
run.  Consequently  the  majority  of  them 
have  banded  themselves  together  for  the 
common  good — each  for  all  and  all .  for 
each.  And  the  results  have  been  most 
gratifying  not  only  to  them  but  to  all  be- 
lievers in  co-operation. 

The  home  of  the  co-operative  movement 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  situated  in  the  Annap- 
olis Valley,  one  of  the  fairest  regions  in 
all  Canada.  The  Nova  Scotia  commercial 
fruit  belt  is  about  one  hundred  miles  long 
by  about  eight  miles  wide,  and  is  shel- 
tered on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  hills. 
Something  about  the  climate  and  soil  of 
that  Valley  makes  the  apple  trees  feel 
thoroughly  at  home  anywhere  within  its 
borders.  The  French  found  apple  trees 
there  when  they  came  to  Nova  Scotia  two 
centuries  ago.  The  commercial  varieties 
of  to-day,  however,  are  not  natives,  but 
have  been  imported  from  England  and 
France.  The  French  planted  orchards 
extensively  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grand 
Pre  and  elsewhere  and  these  orchards 
were  growing  wild  when  British  settlers 
took  over  the  lands  of  the  deported  French 
Acadians.  The  country  had  been  vacant 
for  five  or  six  years  and  the  fruit  falling 
on  the  ground  or  carried  into  the  bushes 
by  birds  and  squirrels  had  thrown  up 
seedlings  everywhere.  The  settler  who 
wished  to  plant  an  orchard  could  select 

from  these  natural  nur- 
series at  the  expense  of 

digging  only.    Years  aft- 
erwards  the    poorest    of 

these     seedlings     were 

grafted   to   better   sorts, 

some  of  which  remain  as 

standards  to  the  present 

day. 

More    and    more    land 

was    gradually    brought 

under  orchard  cultivation 

as  settlement    increased, 

but  it  was  not  until  the 

decade  ending  in  the  year 

1880  that  the  production 

had    passed    beyond    the 

needs  of  the    local    mar- 
kets.   At  first  the  apples 

were   shipped   in    sailing 

vessels  from  local   ports 

and  what  with  the  lack  of 

ventilation  and  the  delays 

so    common     t  o     sailing 

craft  the  condition  of  the 

apples  on  arrival  at  Liv- 


By    A.    J.   Campbell 

Like  the  splendid  farm  organization  in 
'Western  Camilla  and  the  latest  now  one  in 
Ontario  described  by  E.  0.  Drury  in  the  June 
Issue,  the  fruit  growers  of  Nora  Scotia  took 
tin  apple  that  was  left  from  Evangeline's  time 
on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,  and  sold 
it  well;  so  well  indeed  that  to-day  the  Grareti- 
stein  raised  by  the  sea  is  called  for  not  only 
on  the  prairies,  but  in  several  countries  across 
tin  Atlantic,  steam  stub-lines  are  controlled, 
supplies  are  bout/lit  irholcsalc.  and  thus  these 
farmers  are  profiting  os  business  farmers 
should.  The  details  of  the  work  and  liow  the 
organization  holds  together  is  here  told  bg  a 
writer  who  presents  the  case  in  a  rcrij  credit- 
able manner.  Every  co-operative  concern  and 
every  farmer  who  believes  in  making  farm  life 
more  profitable  Will  read  this  story  and  hold 
it  for  future  reference. — Editor. 


DEATH  KNELL  OF  OPPRES- 
SION. 
The  co-operative  idea  is  steadily 
■permeating  the  fruit  growing  popu- 
lation of  Nova  Scotia.  These  work- 
ers are  alive  to  the  benefit  accru- 
ing from  an  association  of  similar 
interests.  There     is     apparent 

amongst  them  a  willingness  to  sink 
personal  differences  and  interests 
in  view  of  the  larger  issues  at  stake. 
For  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  them 
that  men  cannot  co-operate  success- 
fully if  the  sole  bond  between  them 
is  self-interest.  The  co-operators 
will  tell  you  that  their  organization 
has  sounded  the  death-knell  of  op- 
pression and  injustice  in  the  Nova 
Scotia  fruit  industry.  They  will  go 
further  and  ivill  declare  that  co- 
operation is  of  Divine  origin.  Who 
will  gainsay  them?  The  command 
laid  upon  the  children  of  Israel  is 
equally  binding  on  us  to-day:  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 


Co-operators   receiving  an  object  lesson  iu  box-packing. 


erpool  or  London,  as  can  readily  be  be- 
lieved, was  seldom  satisfactory.  Steamers 
sailing  from  Boston  were  then  pre- 
vailed upon  to  call  at  Halifax  for 
apples,  and  later  Halifax  secured  a 
direct  line  of  steamers  that  has  since  met 
the  requirements  of  the  apple  trade  more 
or  less  satisfactorily.  In  1880  the  export 
was  24,000  barrels,  in  1890  about  80,000, 
in  1900,  250,000  and  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  about  750,000  barrels. 

The  Nova  Scotia  growers  had  the  op- 
tion of  two  methods  of  disposing  of  their 
products.    They  could  either  sell  outright 
to  the  speculators  or  ship  on  consignment 
to  commission  merchants.     The  specula- 
tor is,  of  course,  a  shrewd  business  man. 
He   surveys   all   conditions   with    an    eye 
sharpened  by  years  of  experience.     He  is 
able  to  estimate  closely  the  probable  prices 
that  certain  varieties  of  apples  will  bring 
and  the  figure  he  quotes  the  orchardist 
will,  of  course,  allow  him  a  generous  mar- 
gin to  cover  all  contingencies.    While  no- 
body will  censure  the  speculator  for  pro- 
tecting his  own  interests  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  grower  who  deals  with  him  must 
be  content  with  less  than  the  full  export 
value  of  his  product.     The  Nova  Scotia 
growers    who    thought    for    themselves, 
realized  that  the  difference  between  the 
sum  they  received  for  their  fruit  and  the 
amount  paid  to  the  speculator  was  an  un- 
necessary toll  for  them  to  pay.     More- 
over,  it  was  too   frequently  found   that 
when  the  markets  happened  to  drop  tem- 
porarily,    after     the     speculators     had 
bought,  some  of  these  buyers  repudiated 
their   agreements  and  the  growers  were 
left  with  their  fruit  on  their  hands.     As 
the  principal  speculators  generally  carried 
on    their   operations    through    irresponsi- 
ble "agents,"  it  appears  that  they  could 
adopt  such  a  course  with  comparative  im- 
punity.   Of  course,  many 
of   the   speculators  were 
respectable  men,  doing  a 
legitimate  business  in   a 
straightforward  manner. 
But    the    system    at   the 
best  was  unsatisfactory. 
The    only    alternative, 
however,  was  to  ship  on 
consignment.  Many  Brit- 
ish    commission     houses 
employed  resident  agents 
in  Nova  Scotia.       These 
represe ntatives   were 
paid     a     commission     of 
from     twelve     cents     to 
twenty  cents   the   barrel 
for   all    the    apples    they 
forwarded  to  their  firms. 
The  agents  or  represen- 
tatives     employed      sub- 
agents  at  different  points 
throughout  the  fruit  belt 
and   these  sub-agents  of 
course    received    a    com- 
mission  on   every  barrel 
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of  apples  they  could  induce  the  growers 
to  turn  over  to  them.  The  representative 
secured  the  freight  space  on  steamers  for 
the  apples  and  when  the  bills  of  lading 
were  made  out  an  advance  charge  of  from 
seven  cents  to  fifteen  cents  the  barrel  was 
added  to  the  legitimate  charge.  By  an 
arrangement  with  the  steamship  company 
the  advance  charge  was  collected  on  the 
other  side  and  rebated  to  the  representa- 
tive. Moreover  other  charges  under 
such  headings  as  wharfage,  cartage,  port- 
erage, etc.,  wei  e  also  deducted,  the  total 
amount  deducted  being  sufficient  to  satis- 
fy the  claims  of  all  the  parasites.  At 
times  it  happened  that  these  charges 
amounted  to  more  than  the  returns  for 
the  apples  and  in  such  cases  the  unfor- 
tunate producers  actually  had  to  send 
money  after  their  apples  to  defray  the 
expenses  thereon.  Small  wonder  that  the 
growers  looked  about  for  a  remedy.  It 
was  found  in  co-operation. 

Somebody  has  said  that  all  successful 
industrial  organizations  have  come  from 
within  the  industry.  Such  was  certainly 
the  case  in  Nova  Scotia. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  originators 
of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Nova 
Scotia  knew  little  or  nothing  of  such 
movements  elsewhere  and  shaped  their 
course  solely  by  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  immediate  necessity  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  first  co-operative  fruit  pack- 
ing and  shipping  association  was  formed 
at  Berwick  in  1907.  It  was  composed  of 
twelve  staunch  reliable  fruit  growers,  men 
who  had  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  produce  the  best  fruit,  who  were 
not  afraid  to  unite  their  interests  for 
mutual  benefit,  who  would  not  be  baffled 
by  difficulties  nor  yield  to  discourage- 
ments. 

THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  BIRTH. 

The  Berwick  Fruit  Company,  Limited, 
was  duly  incorporated  under  the  Joint 
Stock  Companies'  Act,  that  being  the  only 
measure  under  which  such  an  organiza- 
tion could  at  that  time  be  formed.  Its 
nominal  capital  was  fixed  at  $10,000. 
Each  of  the  members  subscribed  for  stock 
to  the  value  of  $500,  and  steps  were  taken 
for  the  purchase  of  a  warehouse.  Such 
buildings  were  scarce  and  required  con- 
siderable time  to  erect.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  vigorous  opposition 
would  be  encountered.  After  consider- 
able difficulty,  the  Company  induced  the 
owner  of  one  warehouse  to  sell  and  all 
the  documents  of  conveyance  were  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered.  Before  the  trans- 
action could  be  placed  on  record  some 
enterprising  speculators,  who  thought 
they  could  nip  the  co-operative  movement 
in  the  bud,  got  hold  of  the  owner  of  the 
warehouse  and  bought  the  building  over 
the  heads  of  the  co-operators.  This  inci- 
dent merely  strengthened  the  determina- 
tion of  the  members  to  make  their  un- 
dertaking a  success.  A  portion  of  an- 
other warehouse  was  rented  affording 
the  company  sufficient  accommodation  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  business 
until  they  could  build. 

The  Company  from  the  start  employed 
the  most  expert  packers  that  could  be 
secured  and  when  shipping  began  they 
placed  on  the  market  a  pack  of  apples  that 
for  quality  and  uniformity  was  superior 


to  any  previously  offered.  Moreover,  they 
were  in  a  position  to  sell  carloads  of 
apples  of  any  variety  all  under  the  same 
brand. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  season 
twenty  new  members  were  added  to  the 
Company  and  a  new  warehouse  was  pur- 
chased. Farmers  outside  the  Company 
were  freely  selling  their  apples  tree  run 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  the 
barrel.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the 
co-operators  received  an  average  price  of 
$2.63  the  barrel  for  fruit  of  number  one 
grade,  $1.99  for  number  two  grade,  and 
$1.22  for  number  three  grade.  Then  it 
was  seen  that  the  price  which  members 
had  received  for  their  number  three  ap- 
ples would  compare  with  the  price  that 
outside  growers  had  obtained  for  all  the 
fruit  of  their  orchards.  During  the  third 
year  the  Company  received  many  appli- 
cations from  persons  who  wished  to  be 
received  into  membership.  It  was,  how- 
ever, considered  wise  to  'accept  as  mem- 
bers only  those  growers  who  had  young 
and  well-cared  for  orchards. 

THEN  THE  COMPANIES  COMPETE. 

In  the  meantime  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  had  a  measure  passed  through 
both  houses  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Legisla- 
ture whereby  the  incorporation  of  co- 
operative companies  was  made  a  sim- 
pler and  less  expensive  process  than  un- 
der the  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Act.  The 
passing  of  this  new  measure  was  followed 
by  the  formation  of  several  co-operative 
organizations  throughout  the  country. 
These  new  companies  like  the  original 
company,  put  up  an  excellent  pack.  Com- 
petition almost  immediately  arose  among 
the  organizations  and  the  inevitable  price- 
cutting  began.  Moreover,  these  com- 
panies all  working  separately  were  not  in 
a  position  to  bring  about  urgently- 
needed  reforms  such  as  improved  trans- 
portation facilities  and  a  proper  system 
of  marketing  in  Europe.  Consequently  in 
1910  the  heads  of  the  companies  met  and 
decided  as  an  experiment  to  form  a  tenta- 
tive Central  Organization. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  1911  season 
fifteen  companies  agreed  to  work  with 
the  experimental  central.  That  year  Nova 
Scotia  was  blessed  with  a  very  heavy  crop 
of  apples,  and  shipments  reached  1,800,- 
000  barrels.  Difficulty  arose  in  securing 
the  extra  help  required  in  harvesting. 
The  Central  solved  the  problem  by  bring- 
ing in  about  400  workers  who  were  dis- 
tributed fiom  one  end  of  the  fruit  belt  to 
the  other. 

The  unusually  heavy  crop  created  a 
difficult  problem  in  transportation.  A 
congestion  occurred  at  Halifax.  Thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  soft  fall  apples  lay  in 
hot  box  cars  for  which  no  steamer  space 
was  available.  The  Central  quickly  ar- 
ranged with  the  railways,  the  apples 
were  rushed  through  on  special  fast- 
freight  trains  to  Montreal  and  were 
loaded  there  on  the  mail  boats  for  Eng- 
land. Special  steamers  were  chartered 
and  40,000  barrels  taken  from  Halifax 
within  a  few  days,  completely  relieving 
the  congestion.  No  sales  were  made  to 
the  usual  middleman  apple  buyers;  the 
Central's  motto  was:  Get  as  near  to  the 
consumer  as  possible. 

Various  supplies  were  purchased  by 
the  Central  for  the  members,  who  were 
thus  saved  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  price  of  fertilizer  was  lowered  by 
six  dollars  a  ton  and  equally  remarkable 
results  were  obtained  in  other  lines.  The 
members  realized  that  they  had  a  good 
thing  in  the  Central  despite  the  imper- 
fect organization  and  at  the  close  of  the 
season  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  in- 
corporate. A  bill  was  presented  to,  and 
passed  through,  the  Legislature  enabling 
companies  incorporated  under  the  Act  of 
1900  to  take  stock  in  a  central  association. 
Twenty-two  companies  subscribed  twenty 
per  cent,  of  their  authorized  capital  to  the 
Central,  which  was  in  July.  1912,  incor- 
porated as  "The  United  Fruit  Companies 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Limited.  To-day  forty- 
two  subsidiary  companies  have  stock  in 
and  market  all  their  produce  through  the 
Central. 

Under  the  Act  of  incorporation  and  a 
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The    pioneer    co-operative    warehouse    in    Berwick. 


The   co-operative   warehouse  in    Watervllle. 


subsequent  amendment  the  Central  is  em- 
powered to  buy,  sell,  barter,  take  on  con- 
signment, and  pack  and  deal  in  fruit, 
fodder  and  other  farm  produce  as  well  as 
fertilizers  of  ali  kinds,  spraying  mate- 
rials, power  and  hand  spraying  outfits, 
nails,  pulp  heads,  paper,  flour,  seeds, 
farming  implements  and  all  manner  of 
merchandise.  The  Company  may  also 
warehouse  the  same,  as  well  with  cold 
storage  as  otherwise,  and  market  and 
transport  the  same  in  carrying  on  the 
business  of  warehousemen  and  shippers 
of  such  fruit,  fodder  and  other  farm  pro- 
duce. Power  is  also  given  to  acquire  or 
dispose  of  any  structures,  real  estate  or 
property  such  as  refrigerator  cars,  etc., 
as  may  be  necessary  or  useful  in  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  Company. 
There  is  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary  and  an  Auditor  who  is  a  char- 
tered accountant.  With  these  officers  is 
associated  a  Board  of  Management  of 
five  members.  The  directorate  is  com- 
posed of  one  member  elected  from  each 
subsidiary  company.  All  these  officers 
are  elected  annually.  The  permanent 
officials  are  a  General  Manager,  Euro- 
pean Representative,  Western  Represent- 
ative, a  Representative  for  Home  Markets 
and  an  Inspector  who  is  also  Organizer. 
The  system  of  bookkeeping  followed  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  devised, 
although  of  course  co-operative  bookkeep- 
ing does  not  differ  in  principle  from  ordi- 
nary bookkeeping.  These  books  are  audi- 
ted every  month  by  a  firm  of  chartered 
accountants  from  Halifax  and  every 
voucher  and  paper  is  examined  and 
initialed  bv  them. 

TRUE   CO-OPERATIVE   PRINCIPLES. 

The  President  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
panies is  Mr.  John  Donaldson  of  Port 
Williams.  He  has  served  in  that  capacity 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  organiza- 
tion. In  the  address  delivered  by  him  at 
the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
Fruit  Companies  he  outlined  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  the  Society 
is  founded: 

"The  first  of  these,"  said  he,  "is  'one 
man,  one  vote.'  "  Share  voting  instead 
of  man  voting  makes  the  association  a 
joint  stock  company  and,  as  applied  to  the 
farmer's  business  of  production  and  mar- 
keting, these  joint  stock  company  princi- 
ples are  not  satisfactory.  In  this  latter 
case  the  business  must  give  returns  on 
the  capital  doing  such  business,  while  in 
a  co-operative  association  the  men  doing 


business  through  the  association  should 
receive  returns.  The  voting  power  should 
rest  with  the  men  and  not  with  the  money. 

"The  second  principle  is  Profits  divided 
on  the  basis  of  business  done  through  the 
Association.  The  same  considerations 
apply  here  as  in  the  case  of  voting.  The 
capital  invested  should  receive  a  just  but 
fixed  return  for  its  use,  but  the  profits 
should  go  to  the  men  making  the  business. 

"The  third  principle  relates  to  Quality 
of  Goods.  This  business  must  be  built  up 
on  the  quality  of  its  goods  and  that  is 
why  it  is  so  necessary  to  require  each 
member  to  line  up  to  the  standard  set  by 
the  association,  to  have  inspectors  and  to 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  penalties  upon 
delinquents. 

"The  fourth  fundamental  principle  is 
Loyalty.  Once  an  association  is  formed 
each  member  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
business  organization  and  in  anything  he 
does  to  injure  that  association  he  must 
necessarily  injure  his  own  business.  A 
lack  of  clear  business  insight  might  ob- 
scure this  fact  when  a  member  is  offered 
a  better  price  than  he  is  getting  through 
his  association.  He  is  apt  to  forget  that 
volume  or  quantity  of  business  is  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  profits;  that  when  volume  of 
business  is  small,  over  head  charges  are 
proportionally  greater  and  that  his  own 
defection  is  one  of  the  causes  why  his 
association  is  not  as  he  thinks  it  should 
be." 

THE    MANAGER    HAS    277    ACRES    OF    TREES. 

The  General  Manager,  S.  B.  Chute,  is 
one  of  the  most  skilled  orchardists  in  Can- 
ada. His  own  apple  orchard  covers  277 
acres  and  his  yearly  production  averages 
10,000  barrels.  He  is  a  keen  business  man 
and  to  his  untiring  and  intelligent  efforts 
must  be  attributed  a  large  share  of  the 
popularity  and  success  of  the  co-operative 
movement  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  Central 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  most  efficient  Secretary  in 
A.  E.  Adams,  a  young  Englishman  who 
has  a  full  knowledge  at  first  hand  of  the 
co-operative  movements  in  Great  Britain 
and  Denmark  and  who  is  now  applying 
his  co-operative  business  experience  to 
the  marketing  of  the  apple  crop. 

The  Executive  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion falls  largely  upon  his  shoulders  and 
results  speak  for  themselves.  In  the  midst 
of  his  multitudinous  duties  he  finds  time 
to  edit  an  official  organ  of  the  United 
Fruit  Companies,  which  discusses  in  de- 
tail   the   problems   constantly   arising   in 


the  work  and  educates  all  its  readers  on 
the  broad  lines  of  true  co-operation. 

The  European  Representative,  who 
makes  his  headquarters  in  London,  has 
succeeded  in  facilitating  the  distribution 
of  the  cargoes  of  apples  shipped  to 
Europe  and  has  eliminated  all  unneces- 
sary expenditure,  bringing  the  producers 
much  closer  to  the  consumers.  The  other 
representatives  are  all  working  toward 
the  same  end  in  their  respective  spheres 
and  are  gradually  attaining  the  desired 
object.  The  work  of  inspection  is  rigidly 
and  systematically  carried  out. 

It  is  really  to  the  excellence  of  the  pack 
of  the  subsidiary  companies  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  Fruit  Companies  is 
due.  The  apples  of  the  co-operators  are 
all  packed  in  warehouses,  forty-seven  in 
all,  along  the  line  of  railway  by  expert 
packers,  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  a  staff  of  inspectors  employed  by  the 
Central.  Excellence  and  uniformity  are 
so  severely  insisted  upon  that  it  is  found 
by  actual  test  that  one  barrel  of  apples  in 
a  cargo  of  20,000  barrels  is  really  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole.  In  London,  Eng- 
land, Nova  Scotia  apples  are  now  placed 
in  two  classes  by  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers,  viz.,  Co-operative  and 
Farmers,  the  co-operative  pack  always 
meeting  with  a  quicker  clearance.  In  the 
Canadian  trade  a  similar  preference  is 
shown.  The  largest  apple  dealer  in  New 
Brunswick  who  handles  thirty  thousand 
barrels  in  a  season  states  that  henceforth 
he  will  purchase  only  Nova  Scotia  co- 
operative pack  and  that  rather  than  re- 
vert to  the  old  method  of  handling  farm- 
ers' pack  he  would  go  out  of  business. 

ONE  YEAR'S  BUSINESS. 

During  the  first  year  after  incorpora- 
tion the  Central  shipped  303,442  barrels 
of  apples  to  the  European  markets  and 
63,558  to  the  home  and  Western  markets. 
The  operations  of  the  Central  were,  and 
are  still,  not  confined  to  marketing,  how- 
ever. In  that  first  year  supplies  pur- 
chased co-operatively  and  distributed 
amongst  the  members  comprised  5,795 
tons  of  commercial  fertilizer,  17,437  bags 
of  feed,  1,400  barrels  flour,  800,000  pulp 
heads,  72,457  pounds  of  grass  and  clover 
seed,  54,800  pounds  of  vetches,  56,000 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  4,000  pounds 
of  Paris  green,  21,000  apple  boxes,  500 
kegs  nails  and  835  barrels  of  lime-sul- 
phur.    These    supplies    cost,    in     round 

Continued  on  Page  72. 
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A  Scheme  of  Family  Co-operation  That  Will  Interest 
the  Whole  Household. 

Truth  Is  more  convincing  than  theory.  In  tin's  article  the  author  cites  a  cane 
where  the  problem  of  keeping  the  young  people  on  the  farm  has  been  solved  with 
satisfaction  to  the  whole  family.  The  story  argues  strongly  for  some  system  o] 
co-operation  whereby  the  young  people  may  have  a  regular  share  in  the  proceeds  of 
the  farm,  and  this  through  their  own  personal  work  and  management.  The  human 
tone  of  the  story  throughout  will  appeal  to  every  reader. 
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Dorothy  has  the  poultry  and   a   large  and   thrifty 
berry    patch    beyond    the    kitchen    garden. 


HEN 
J  i  m  my 
came 
home    with    the 
money     in      his 
pocket,       every- 
body,   even    the 
.  t.  _  '  dog  on  the  farm, 

was        jubilant. 
K     -•  The    whole    at- 

mosphere was 
surcharged  with  brightness. 
But  when  Dorothy  opened  a  bank 
account  from  her  50  per  cent, 
portion  of  her  poultry  returns 
and  proposed  to  go  into  bees  also 
there  was  something  doing  on 
this  Lake  Erie  farm,  that  out- 
distanced picture  shows  and  the 
shoddy,  cheap  attractions  of  an 
average  city  street. 

An  editor  of  one  of  the  dailies 
in  a  recent  interview  stated  as 
his  belief  after  what  he  consid- 
ered a  reasonably  thorough   in- 
quiry in  the    matter,    that    the 
young   people    couldn't    be    kept 
away    from    the    picture    shows 
and    the    electric    lights   —   but 
chiefly  the  picture  shows — they 
preferred  to  eke  out  a  precarious 
existence,  hand  to  mouth,  close 
to  the  show  than  to  accept 
assured      prosperity     away 
from  it,  on  the  farm.  "Over 
in  certain  counties  here  in 
Ontario,"    said    he,    "forty 
per  cent,  of  the    land    has 
gone  back  to  grass  and  weeds 
— nobody   living  on    it — the 
houses  all  empty." 
It  is  devoutly  hoped  that  this  severe  arraign- 
ment of  young  Canadian  man  and  womanhood  is 
all  too  drastic,  though  charged  by  a  magnate  editor 
"after  a  thorough  inquiry." 

It  surely  cannot  be  that  young  Canada  of  to-day 
has  fallen  so  far  from  the  standards  set  and  met 
by  parents  and  grandparents  of  only  forty 
to  sixty  years  ago,  as  to  deliberately  shirk 
the  responsibilities  and  imperative  duties  of 
^  home-making  and  citizenship  and  instead, 
regardless  of  consequences,  coolly  chase  up 
the  impairing  illusions  of  a  fifth-rate  pic- 
ture show. 

One  prime  reason,  undoubtedly,  for  the 
shifting  of  our  young  people 
to  other  occupations  has  been 
the  temporary  undue  inflation 
of  land  values  all  over  Western 
Canada  and  in  Eastern  cities. 
Fortunes  were  made  in  a  week. 
The  get-rich-quick,  get-some- 
thing-for-nothing  manipulation 
of  realty  was  a  scheming  of 
their  elders,  who  alone  were  to 
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blame;  but  they  saw  and  heard  the  fab- 
ulous tales  of  profits  and  successes 
that  attended  the  realty  operations  of 
relatives  and  friends,  and  naturally 
they  grew  restless  and  dissatisfied 
while  comparing  the  slow,  plodding 
growth  of  a  meagre  competence  by  dili- 
gent application  of  brain  and  muscle  on 
the  farm  and  the  reports  of  sleight-of- 
hand  profits  from  a  lucky  land  deal,  the 
restlessness  and  discontent  grew  apace. 
Being  young  they  had  no  personal  means 
to  invest  similarly,  while  others  seemed  to 
forge  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
spend  freely  what  they  gained. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST. 

A  second  cause  may  be  that  in  nearly 
every  large  family  one  member  is  sent  out 
to  acquire  a  business  or  profession  of 
some  kind.  He  returns  to  the  parental 
roof  periodically  with  fine  clothes,  smooth 
hands  and  elastic  shoulders,  developed  by 
hockey  or  tennis  or  rugby.  This  youth 
brings  the  accredited  swagger  and  new 
slang  of  the  college  campus  and  assumes 
to  have  the  graces  of  Apollo.  Harrowing 
the  summer  fallow  in  the  very  back  field 
with  old  Sol  blazing  through  a  casual  rent 
in  one's  upper  garments,  while  the  ants 
picked  up  while  resting  by  the  fence,  ex- 
plore other  portions  of  his  anatomy,  seems 
considerable  of  a  contrast  to  the  boy. 

Scrubbing  the  back  kitchen  after  a  har- 
assing day  of  preserving  fruits  and  mak- 
ing jelly  that  simply  will  not  jell,  howso- 
ever often  and  long  it  is  boiled,  is  bound  to 
loom  up  stale  and  objectionable  in  com- 
parison with  the  glamor  of  realty  deals 
and  the  glories  of  college  feats!  And  no 
wonder!  Youth  is  youth!  There  should 
and  must  be  compensations  available  on 
the  spot.  It's  too  long  to  wait  until  par- 
ents "Cross  the  bar." 

Without  any  intent  to  detract  from  the 
venerable  shades  of  our  forebears  or 
other  worthies,  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that 
had  they  when  young,  the  chance  to  choose 
between  harrowing  in  the  back  field  and 
quick  returns  from  real  estate  all  too 
many  would  have  made  the  latter  choice 
and  "50  per  cent  grass  and  weeds  and 
empty  houses"  would  have  told  the  tale 
at  that  date  also. 

Because  our  grandparents  put  their 
"hand  to  the  ploiv  and  didn't  look  back" 
may  but  emphasize  the  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  behind  to  look  back  at.  No 
man  knows  what  temptation  means  until 
tempted,  which  logically  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  young  people  on  the  farms 
to-day  and  those  who  ought  to  be  but  are 
not,  are  no  different  and  no  worse  than 
young  people  of  former  generations. 
There  are  more  attractions  elsewhere  and 
therefore  more  are  drawn  away  by  them. 
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AGRICULTURE  MEANS  SCIENTIFIC  WARFARE. 

The  myriads  of  vegetable  pests,  the 
high  cost  of  production  and  transporta- 
tion rates  to  market  and  the  infinite  pains 
and  persistent  application  necessary  to 
win  success  from  the  farm  all  combine  to 
disillusion  eager  youths  who  are  naturally 
impatient  of  results. 

The  farm  youth  does  not  know  the  pit- 
falls that  await  the  unwary  feet  of  the 
land  speculator  when  the  bottom  falls 
out  of  the  market  and  he  goes  to  the  wall 
loaded  with  unsaleable  property,  eaten  up 
by  excessive  taxation,  the  appetite  of 
which  is  more  voracious  than  that  of  the 
pests  that  consume  farm  crops,  neither  is 
he  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  college 
chap  who  exceeds  all  visible  "allowances" 
in  notorious  hilarities  and  borrows  to  pay 
the  florist  who  sends  the  splendid 
bouquets  that  decorate  the  sweet  girl 
graduates  of  his  class  at  convocation.  The 
return  of  these  loans  makes  the  early 
years  in  his  profession  a  very  desert  of 
sacrifices. 

The  farm  youth  knows  nothing  of  this 
seamy  side  of  life  off  the  farm.  Hence  he 
is  unable  to  make  fair  comparisons.  If  he 
knew  all  he  would  make  farming  his  busi- 
ness and  push  it  so  as  to  outstrip  all  city 
occupations.  To  disabuse  the  parents' 
mind  of  to-day  that  their  "stiff-necked 
and  rebellious"  progeny  is  on  the  high 
road  to — ruin,  in  this  desire  for  festivi- 
ties and  amended  conditions,  is  as  neces- 
sary as  to  acquaint  the  youth  with  the 
pitfalls  and  disappointments  of  profes- 
sional and  purely  commercial  life.  A 
fuller  harmony  and  sympathy  must  be 
generated  in  the  farm  home  between  the 
passing  and  the  present  generations. 

FATHER   AND    MOTHER    NEED    SCHOOLING. 

The  passing  generation  may  profitably 
weigh  the  reverse  side  of  the  case,  and 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  their  probable  feel- 
ings if  their  offspring  had  no  ambitions 
or  energies  beyond  warm  shelter  and  food, 
which  represents  paradise  to  the  cattle 
which  they  tend. 

Perhaps  lack  of  "allowances"  or  shar- 
ing profits  generate  more  heart-burnings 
and  incipient  civil  wars  in  the  farm  home 
than  any  other  cause.  Children  do  not  like 
to  be  considered  mercenary  and  fearing 
denial  and  rebuke  often  ask  less  than 
their  hearts  are  quivering  for.  If  a  fuller 
confidence  were  established  parents  might 
give  more  and  children  be  satisfied  with 
less  and  two  extremes  be  brought  to  meet 
with  decided  advantage  to  both. 

About  midway  between  Buffalo  and  De- 
troit and  perhaps  four  miles  from  Lake 
Erie's  shore,  tucked  in  behind  a  row  of 
splendid  maples,  that  screen  it  from  the 
passerby,  lies  an  ideal  farmstead,  of  about 
two  hundred  acres.  A  close-cropped  lawn, 
interspersed  with  shrubs  and  flower  beds, 
surround  two  sides  of  the  comfortable 
house.  A  tennis  court  and  a  croquet  lawn 
are  also  there.  Two  giant  silver  poplars, 
standing  sentinels,  either  side  the  en- 
trance gate,  were  planted  over  a  third  of 
a  century  ago  by  the  small  busy  hands  of 
two  little  girls,  long  since  gone  to  homes 
of  their  own.  The  farm  was  bought  from 
"The  Crown"  sixty  years  ago  and  literally 
hewn  from  the  forest  that  covered  it  since 
the  dawn  of  creation. 


In  the  forest  bear  and  wolf  and  deer 
and  wild  hog  roamed  at  will  and  frequent- 
ly decimated  the  domestic  stock  of  the 
hardy  pioneer  whose  high  courage  im- 
pelled him  to  buy  the  land,  make  a  clear- 
ing and  a  home  in  that  all  but  impossible 
location.  What  a  far  cry  from  the  wild- 
beast-haunted,  primeval  forest  where  not 
an  axe  blade  had  ever  rung,  to  a  well- 
stocked,  highly  cultivated  farmstead  of 
to-day!  Yet  there  it  is!  Evolution  of 
farming  devices  directed  by  the  trees  and 
crops  but  alas  years  that  bring  fulfilment 
of  cherished  schemes,  bring  also  decay  to 
the  husbandman  and  the  old  pioneer,  re- 
treated into  the  Past  with  the  last  of  his 
forest  trees  leaving  a  son  to  reign  in  his 
stead. 

In  the  family  are  two  daughters  and 
two  sons.  These  parents  seeing  the  ship- 
wreck made  of  neighbors'  homes  by  in- 
compatibility of  temper  and  purposes,  de- 
termined to  take  their  children  in  as 
junior  partners  early,  before  a  rift 
appeared. 

One  of  the  daughters  takes  charge  of 
the  dairy  where  five  milch  cows  produce 
an  average  of  thirty-three  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  week,  a  low  average  for  the  best 
season.  She  markets  the  overplus,  twen- 
ty-two pounds  weekly,  by  packing  in  a 
granite  pail  and  shipping  by  express  to 
Windsor,  Ont.,  where  the  consignee  pays 
the  express  charges  and  remits  weekly  by 
postal  note  the  amount  due.  There  is  a 
railway  station  a  few  rods  from  the  house 
which  makes  shipping  very  easy. 

The  price  of  butter  is  fixed  not  by  the 
market  but  by  the  butter-maker.  She 
charges  26  cents  per  pound  during  the 
warm  weather  and  28  cents  during  the  fall 
and  winter.  She  has  only  to  pay  five  cents 


Oh    joy!    $29.43  fell  to  Jimmy's  share.    Never 
did   a  sale   of  meat   produce  more  cheer. 


express  return  on  pail.  In  cold  weather  a 
basket  is  used  costing  five  cents  which  is 
not  returned.  The  butter  is  always  ship- 
ped on  a  certain  day  on  a  certain  train. 
The  consignee  meets  it  and  the  butter  is 
therefore  always  in  good  order.  This  ar- 
rangement has  been  in  progress  for  three 
years  and  neither  party  ever  saw  the 
other.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  net  re- 
turns go  to  the  daughter,  the  balance  into 
the  household  account. 

DOROTHY  AND  HER  POULTRY. 

Dorothy  has  the  poultry  and  is  allowed 
50  per  cent,  of  all  fowl  and  egg  sales.  The 
home  table  must  be  well  supplied  before 
any  sales  are  made.  Her  profits  vary  con- 
siderably, as  the  prices  of  these  supplies 
fluctuate  more  than  those  of  the  dairy  and 
she  cannot  set  the  price  as  does  her  sister. 

There  is  a  large  and  thrifty  berry  patch 
beyond  the  kitchen  garden.  The  profits 
from  these  are  entirely  hers.  She  has  a 
few  hives  of  bees  and  intends  to  increase 
her  holdings  in  this  product.  All  sales 
are  cash — when  they  go  to  the  village 
store  they  buy  only  what  they  want,  not 
more  than  they  want,  nor  yet  what  they 
don't  like  just  because  the  produce  is 
there  and  the  merchant  alive  to  possibili- 
ties urges  a  sale. 

The  elder  of  two  sons  had  from  time  to 
time  been  given  a  young  animal  to  rear 
and  sell  or  keep  just  as  he  pleased.  This 
year  in  March  his  father  loaned  him  $40, 
with  which  he  bought  six  shoats.  He  was 
allowed  to  bring  them  home  and  feed  from 
the  farm  supplies,  rough  grain,  boiled 
beans,  potatoes,  milk,  etc.,  putting  them 
on  grass  part  of  the  time.  He  sold  the 
six  nearly  three  months  later  for  $133.65 
when  the  loan  was  returned  to  the  father. 
He  has  his  own  driving  horse  and  buggy. 
This  year  he  gets  a  percentage  of  the 
farm  crops  as  well. 

The  baby  of  the  household,  "sixteen 
past"  was  inclined  to  shirk  regular  duties 
and  neglect  the  feeding  of  stock  and  other 
chores.  As  a  lure  to  better  conduct  he  was 
promised  the  excess  that  three  beef  cattle 
would  make  over  $90  each. 

JIMMIE  FEEDS  FOR  RESULTS. 

Then  began  the  real  struggle,  not  to 
force  Jimmie  to  the  barn  to  feed,  but  to 
keep  him  away  from  the  barn.  Jimmie 
all  but  camped  in  a  stall  midway  between 
the  chop  and  the  cattle — never  were  hours 
so  long  as  while  waiting  reasonable  inter- 
vals between  feeds.  When  Jimmie  was 
wanted  (and  its  positively  astounding 
how  often  small  boys  are  in  demand)  and 
couldn't  be  found  when  called,  somebody 
always  "guessed"  that  he  was  feeding 
again  and  Jimmie  was! 

In  vain  his  family  remonstrated  and 
expostulated  that  Dan  Morrison,  their 
very  next-door  neighbor  killed  one  of  his 
outright  and  sickened  two  others  into  a 
decline  by  over-feeding  in  an  unholy  and 
justly  punished  ambition  to  beat  up  the 
neighborhood  in  fat-cattle  weights.  Yon- 
der with  the  aid  of  a  small  imagination 
"you  could  see  it  from  the  window"  was 
the  little  mound  where  the  carcase  lay. 
It  was  an  awful  object  lesson  but  Jimmie 
might  be  looking  at  a  bed  of  Scotch 
thistles  or  sweet  peas,  for  all  the  effect 
Continued  on  Page  67. 


Farming  Under  Glass:  By  e.  i.  farrington 

Young  Men  Have  Made  as  Much  as  $6,000  to  $10,000  an  Acre  in  This  Special 

Work  of  Hothouse  Gardening. 


WITHIN  the  past  ten  years  the 
amount  of  land  under  glass  on 
this  continent  has  nearly  doubled. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  because  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  business  of  farming  under 
glass  that  prices  of  vegetables  in  the 
cities  have  been  kept  at  a  moderate  level. 
Fully  $100,000,000  has  been  expended  in 
the  erection  of  green-houses  in  the  Dom- 
inion of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
combined.  And  new  glass  structures  are 
constantly  going  up.  It  is  true  that  Cana- 
dian market  growers  have  not  been  as  ac- 
tive in  this  direction  as  those  farther 
South,  but  they  are  beginning  to  see  that 
there  are  large  profits  in  this  line  of 
work. 

The  growing  of  cucumbers,  tomatoes 
and  lettuce  offers  special  inducements. 
These  crops,  with  radishes  and  parsley, 
are  those  most  largely  grown  under  glass- 
across  the  border,  but  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  not  been  educated  to 
eat  the  splendid  English  forcing  cucum- 
ber, which  grows  to  enormous  size  and 
which  is  highly  profitable  to  raise.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  popularize  it 
in  New  England,  but  with  slight  success. 
In  England,  however,  this  cucumber  is  in 
great  demand  and  it  sells  very  well  in- 
deed in  Canada.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  cucumbers  grow  better  and  are  more 
prolific  under  glass  than  in  the  open 
ground,  even  in  summer,  and  in  the  great 
cucumber  growing  sections  around  Bos- 
ton long  houses  are  kept  filled  with  this 
crop  through  the  hot  weather. 

WHAT  AN   IRISHMAN  DID. 

Of  course  no  one  should  get  the  idea 
that  cucumber  growing  or  any  form  of 
greenhouse  work  offers  a  royal  road  to 
wealth,  yet  failures  are  few  when  the 
business  is  entered  upon  in  the  right  way. 
The  case  of  Adam  Foster  is  an  interesting 
one.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  Foster 
was  a  motorman  at  twelve  dollars  a 
week.  He  was  an  Irish  immigrant  and 
knew  a  little  about  farming,  having 
worked  for  a  time  on  a  market  garden 
farm  after  coming  from  overseas.     When 


Hot  beds   for   starting  tomato  plants. 


The  uegetabh  forcing  industry  promises 
rapid  development  during  tin  next  feu 
For  tin  man  with  a  small  piece  a  greenhouse 
is  mi  investment  warranted  by  the  fact  thai 
the  high  cultivation  possible,  and  the  prices 
received  for  out-of-season  crops  bring  mi  in- 
come scarcely  in  the  same  class  with  that 
derived  from  the  sunn  acreage  out  of  doors. 
it  is  also  worth  taking  into  account  that  this 
method  of  farming  affords  sufficient  work  and 
iirnfits  tn  keep  a  boy  or  two  busy  at  home  un- 
til they  are  old  enough  to  safely  start  nut  on 
their  own  responsibility.  This  story  from  the 
experiences  of  a  number  of  nun  nim  have 
made  u  success  of  the  business  is  full 
formation   and  intert  si. 


he  had  saved  $600  he  borrowed  $300  more 
and  built  a  greenhouse  100  feet  long,  in 
which  he  began  to  raise  cucumbers. 
Within  a  comparatively  short  time  he 
was  able  to  repay  his  loan  and  built 
another  greenhouse  from  the  profits  of 
his  venture.  Now  he  has  an  extensive 
establishment  and  has  shipped  as  high  as 
$8,000  worth  of  cucumbers  in  eight  weeks. 
He  has  studied  cucumber  growing  day 
and  night,  however,  and  that  is  distinct- 
ly his  specialty.  When  he  has  wandered 
into  other  lines  he  has  usually  been  less 
successful. 


Piobably  the  most  famous  market  gar- 
den towns  in  the  United  States  are  Ar- 
lington, Belmont  and  Mansfield,  all  just 
outside  of  Boston.  It  was  here  that  the 
business  got  its  start  and  soon  green- 
houses began  to  go  up  for  the  growing  of 
lettuce  in  winter.  Now  lettuce  is  mar- 
keted from  the  glass-enclosed  farms  even 
before  the  yield  of  the  open  fields  has 
been  exhausted,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
house  which  is  600  feet  long  and  in  which 

othing  but  lettuce  is  grown.  Grand 
Rapids,   Mich.,   became  the  western   let- 

uce  centre  and  it  was  there  that  the  loose 
leaf  lettuce  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Michigan  city  was  developed.  It  sells 
well  in  the  West,  although  Eastern  buy- 
ers prefer  the  cabbage  head  varieties.  In 
the  Dominion  lettuce  is  not  so  much  in 
demand  as  in  the  states,  but  it  is  growing 
in  favor  and  the  cabbage  head  varieties 
seem  to  be  preferred. 

MADE  FUN  OF   THE  BOOK   FARMER. 

For  a  long  time  Grand  Rapids  supplied 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and  other  cities,  as 
well  as  sending  lettuce  across  the  border, 
but  most-  of  the  other  cities  now  have 
large  growers.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing figures  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry is  H.  J.  Reudenik  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  who  left  a  position  as  president  of 
a  commercial  college  to  take  up  market 
garden  work.  He  knew  nothing  in  a 
practical  way  about  the  business  but  had 
read  many  books  and  papers  and  had  an 
open  mind.  He  bought  twelve  acres  of 
land  and  started  in,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  farmer  neighbors,  who  had 
little  use  for  "book  farming."  In  the  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  the  school  master 
began  to  set  the  pace  for  the  whole  com- 
munity and  eventually  made  his  twelve 
acres  return  a  profit  of  many  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Three  acres  are  under 
glass  and  are  the  best  paying  acres  on  the 
little  farm. 

Winter  lettuce  is  one  of  the  best  inside 
crops  on  the  Reudenik  farm  and  it  is 
r.-.ised  for  only  a  half  more  than  in  the 
field. 


Greenhouse  600   feet   long   in   which   nothing   but    lettuce   is  grown. 


Interior  \  it 


cucumber  house. 
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Modern   greenhouse    plant. 


The   majority   of   houses   now   in   use    have   wooden    frames,    but    iron    frame    construction    is    being    found    more 

each  :,'( sir. 


Cucumbers  are  also  raised  under  glass 
with  much  profit.  In  order  to  keep  the 
soil  free  from  disease  it  is  sterilized  with 
formaldehyde,  which  is  preferred  to 
steam  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
much  clay  in  the  soil.  In  sections  where 
soil  is  more  sandy  steaming  is  often  prac- 
tised, pipes  being  laid  under  the  soil  and 
filled  with  steam,  which  issues  through 
many  small  openings  and  penetrates  the 
earth  in  ail  directions.  Usually  a  can- 
vas covering  is  depended  upon  to  aid  in 
confining  the  steam.  When  cucumbers 
are  grown  exclusively  in  any  greenhouse, 
some  such  plan  must  be  practised,  but 
many  growers  prefer  to  alternate  crops 
in  which  manner  the  soil  is  kept  reason- 
ably clean. 

There  is  a  very  decided  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  growers  to  specialize.  G.  H. 
Arnold  goes  in  for  tomatoes  as  his  big 
money  crop,  and  he  has  tomatoes  for  mar- 
ket practically  every  week  in  the  year, 
some  of  them  grown  in  the  fields  and  some 
under  glass.  By  the  time  the  last  outdoor 
crop  has  been  marketed,  the  first  indoor 
picking  begins.  Comet  is  the  variety 
grown  under  glass.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively new  tomato  and  is  unexcelled  for 
forcing  purposes. 

CONTINUAL  CROPPING  POSSIBLE. 

Greenhouse  crops  of  different  ages  are 
kept  coming  on  all  through  the  winter,  in 
order  to  provide  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion. By  the  time  the  houses  are  empty 
the  field  crop  is  almost  ready  to  gather. 
Seed  for  the  outside  crop  is  sown  in  hot 
beds  in  February  and  the  plants  are  set 
in  the  open  ground  in  May.  For  the  earli- 
est outdoor  crop  a  special  early  strain  is 
used,  while  Stone,  the  market  gardener's 
most  dependable  tomato,  is  relied  upon  for 
the  general  field  crop.  Seeds  for  the  early 
greenhouse  crops  are  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  but  those  for  the  spring  crops 
must  necessarily  be  started  under  glass. 
As  in  the  growing  of  cucumbers,  continu- 
ous cropping  of  tomatoes  is  certain  to 
result  in  soil  troubles,  for  which  reason 
two  lots   of   lettuce   are   grown   between 


each  planting  of  tomatoes.  Early  in  the 
fall  and  in  fact  up  to  Christmas  many 
tomatoes  come  into  the  market  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  after  New  Year's  the  Eastern 
growers  have  things  their  own  way  and 
prices  begin  to  soar.  Forty  cents  a  pound 
is  not  an  unusual  price  for  fruit  of  the 
first  quality. 

Daniel  B.  Kroninger,  a  very  success- 
ful greenhouse  man,  has  a  wonderful 
glassed-in  farm  where  he  grows  tomatoes 
which  have  won  him  a  wide  reputation 
and  a  comfortable  fortune,  if  appearances 
may  be  accepted.  He  is  in  a  cold  situa- 
tion and  is  obliged  to  burn  a  great  amount 
of  coal,  but  he  has  tomatoes  on  the  mar- 
ket before  Thanksgiving  year  after 
year.  Such  tomatoes  as  he  grows  are 
packed  in  twelve-quart  baskets,  each  fruit 
being  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  Thus  are 
the  epicures  of  the  large  cities  supplied 
with  the  finest  of  sun-ripened  tomatoes 
in  the  middle  of  winter.  And  such  a  trade 
is  naturally  profitable. 

Of  course  much  experience  is  neces- 
sary, however,  before  anyone  is  justified 
in  going  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale. 
The  way  in  which  Mr.  Kroninger  started 
is  the  best  way  for  most  young  men  who 
want  to  make  a  living  by  greenhouse 
work.  He  entered  the  employ  of  a  suc- 
cessful producer  and  for  three  years  did 
whatever  his  hands  found  to  do,  meantime 
picking  up  all  the  information  he  could 
about  all  phases  of  the  business,  the  sell- 
ing end  as  well  as  the  growing  end.  At 
the  end  of  the  three  years  he  felt  that 
he  was  qualified  to  go  into  business  for 
himself.  Naturally  the  expenses  of  run- 
ning a  glassed-in  farm  are  much  heavier 
than  those  connected  with  open  fields.  In 
many  cases  the  capital  invested  runs 
from  $15,000  to  $25,000  an  acre,  with  an 
income  of  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  an  acre. 
Commonly  the  net  profit  is  figured  at 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income. 

THREE  THINGS   TO   LEARN. 

Three  matters  must  be  studied  with 
particular  care  by  all  who  embark  in  the 
greenhouse  business.    One  is  the  manage- 


ment of  the  heating  plant,  another  the 
regulation  of  the  ventilation  systems  and 
the  third  the  proper  use  of  water.  Large 
steam  or  hot  water  heaters  are  used  and 
all  growers  know  what  it  means  to  sit  up 
all  night  with  them  when  a  paticularly 
cold  season  is  experienced  or  when  a  hard 
storm  comes  up.  Sometimes  much  glass 
is  broken  and  the  liveliest  kind  of  work 
is  necessary  in  order  to  save  the  crop  at 
all.  In  most  good  houses  ventilation  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a  row  of  adjustable 
sashes  at  the  ridge  and  another  row  be- 
neath the  plates.  In  all  cases  they  should 
be  equipped  with  a  modern  device  for 
manipulation,  making  it  possible  to  open 
100-foot  stretches  at  a  time.  No  little 
skill  is  required,  however,  in  handling 
these  ventilators  in  order  to  get  the  right 
amount  of  fresh  air  while  maintaining  a 
correct  temperature.  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  which  has  to  be  learned  by  experi- 
ence and  it  differs  with  different  crops. 

Watering  has  been  greatly  simplified 
by  modern  irrigation  systems,  consisting 
of  long  pipes  carried  through  the  build- 
ings and  mounted  on  standards.  The 
water  issues  through  tiny  faucets  all 
along  these  pipes  and  descends  upon  the 
plants  or  seed  beds  in  the  form  of  a  mist 
of  spray,  which  will  not  wash  out  the 
finest  seed,  although  capable  of  drenching 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  several  inches. 
This  system  is  made  much  use  of  in 
houses  devoted  to  lettuce,  and  greatly  re- 
duces the  amount  of  labor  required  to 
grow  the  crop,  besides  giving  better  re- 
sults. 

Most  modern  houses  are  at  least  26 
feet  wide  and  many  are  fifty  feet  wide, 
or  even  more,  and  the  crops  are  grown 
largely  without  benches.  When  the 
houses  are  large  they  have  wide  doors 
through  which  wagons  may  be  driven  for 
bringing  in  manure  or  compost.  Smaller 
houses  have  movable  sash  in  the  side- 
walls.  In  many  large  houses  the  ground 
is  prepared  for  planting  with  the  aid  of 
horses,  just  as  are  the  fields  outside.  Of 
course  a  majority  of  the  greenhouses  now 
in    use   have    wooden    frames,    but    iron 
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frame  construction  is  being  found  more 
and  more. 

Usually  the  glass  is  16  x  20  to  24 
inches,  double  strength,  and  the  putty  is 
mixed  with  ten  per  cent,  of  white  lead. 
The  glass  is  lapped  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
and  tight  joints  are  important.  The  sash 
bars  should  be  soaked  in  oil  and  painted 
after  they  are  in  place  but  before  the 
glass  is  set.  Then  there  should  be  a  final 
painting  after  the  glazing  is  done,  to  be 
followed  by  repainting  once  in  five  years. 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

Cucumber  growers  always  have  to  ar- 
range for  several  hives  of  bees,  unless 
they  are  willing  to  fertilize  the  blossoms 
by  hand,  a  tedious  process  and  not  prac- 
tical on  a  large  scale.  It  is  the  common 
practice  to  set  a  hive  of  bees  every  150 
feet  in  the  green  house  and  if  the  colonies 
are  strong  they  will  do  satisfactory  work. 
Some  greenhouse  men  are  able  to  handle 
bees  successfully,  but  most  of  them  prefer 
to  rely  on  professional  bee-keepers  from 
whom  they  buy  new  colonies  each  season. 


Occasionally  a  colony  comes  through  a 
winter  in  good  condition,  but  usually  the 
loss  is  very  heavy  and  the  cucumber 
growers  pay  little  attention  to  the  bees 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

There  are  other  lines  of  greenhouse 
work  in  which  money  is  to  be  made,  but 
the  important  crops  are  those  named. 
Strawberries,  melons,  grapes,  beets  and 
the  like  offer  opportunities,  but  so  far  the 
big  money  makers  have  appealed  most 
strongly  to  the  average  greenhouse  man. 


The  Real  Yearly  Profit  From  a  Hen 

Striking  Figures  From  the  Sheets  of  a  Poultry  man's  Books. 


NO  other  question  has  been  asked 
me  so  many  times  as  "How  much 
profit,  in  dollars  and  cents,  can 
one  reasonably  expect  to  make,  per  hen, 
per  year  in  the  poultry  business."  As 
this  is  probably  the  most  important  point 
in  the  estimation  of  every  poultryman  and 
prospective  poultryman  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  The  Farmer's 
Magazine  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  cor- 
rect answer  to  the  question  without  ex- 
aggeration, but  figured  on  the  basis  of  a 
sucessful  poultry-farm — and  by  this  I 
really  mean  an  egg-farm — and  not  on  the 
basis  of  a  failure. 

Probably  many  of  my  readers  remem- 
ber reading  some  years  ago  a  little  book 
on  poultry,  entitled,  "$6.43  Per  Hen  Per 
Year  Profit."  This  book  set  forth  in  a 
most  delightful  manner  how  this  profit 
was  made  on  an  Egg-farm  in  New  Jersey. 
I  do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  mean  to 
say  that  this  profit  was  not  made  on  the 
farm  in  question,  but  it  was  certainly 
a  most  exceptional  case,  and  under  none 
but  the  most  exceptional  circumstances 
could  such  a  profit  be  made. 

To  deal  first  with  the  operation  of  the 
farm  after  it  is  in  running  order  and  to 
take  up  later  the  matter  of  investment. 
The  best  season  to  commence  with  is  the 
spring  which  is  the  real  beginning  of  the 
poultryman's  year.  In  1912,  1913  and 
1914,  with  the  prices  of  feed  and  labor 
and  of  eggs  and  broilers  then  obtaining, 
I  found  it  possible  to  pay  for  the  eggs 
set  (at  the  market  price)  ;  the  fuel  used 
in  the  incubators  and  brooders;  the  feed 
for  all  the  chicks  up  to  about  twelve  weeks 
old,  and  of  the  pullets  up  to  five  months 
old,  out  of  the  income  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  cockerels  as  broilers  at  ten, 
or  twelve  weeks  old.  With  market  condi- 
tions as  they  are  this  year — I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  high  price  of  feed — I  esti- 
mate that  the  expenses  will  exceed  the 
income  from  broilers  to  the  extent  of 
about  $150  per  1,000  pullets  raised,  which 
must  be  considered,  until  conditions 
change,  in  the  expense  column  of  the 
farm  books.  The  expenses  mentioned 
above  do  not  include  labor  which  item 
will  be  taken  up  later. 

In  order  to  work  out  an  answer  to  our 
question,  let  us  take  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  a  farm  that  keeps  over  win- 
ter   1,300   layers,— that   is    1,000   pullets 


By   Lewis   N.   Clark 

and  300  yearling  hens,  kept  over  for  the 
next  year's  breeders.  This  farm  would 
then  have  for  sale  each  autumn,  700  year- 
ling hens  and  300  two-year-old  hens,  less 
the  loss  from  death  during  the  year 
which  we  can  put  at  3  per  cent.  The 
yearling  hens,  if  pure-bred,  will  sell 
readily  at  $1.00  each — I  ask  and  receive 
a  little  more  than  this  for  all  I  have  to 
offer  in  the  autumn — and  the  two-year- 
olds  will  sell  at,  say,  70  cents  each.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  970  hens 
for  sale  in  the  fall  will  then  amount  to, 
at  this  price,  $884.10.  It  will  cost  $150, 
in  excess  of  the  income  from  broilers,  to 
raise  1,000  pullets,  under  present  condi- 
tions, as  shown  above,  so  there  is  an  ac- 
tual profit  each  year  from  replacing  the 
older  birds  with  pullets,  this  profit 
amounting  to  about  $735,  on  a  farm  the 
size  of  the  one  we  have  taken  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

Next  comes  the  profit  on  eggs  from 
this  egg-farm  of  1,300  layers.  A  large 
flock  of  pullets,  kept  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, and  of  a  bred-to-lay  strain,  but 
kept  in  large  flocks, — that  averages  14 
dozen  eggs  a  year  is  doing  good  work; 
for  our  purpose  it  will  be  better  to  take 
the  average  egg-production  per  hen,  at 
12  dozen  eggs  a  year.  These  eggs  will 
probably  be  laid  about  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  and  the  price  obtained 
for  them  will  probably  be  about  as 
shown,  under  careful  business  manage- 
ment. 

No.  doz.       Price 
laid.         per  doz. 
Month.  approx.         Net. 

October   %  40c.         $0.02 

November %  50c.  .25 

December    1  60c.  .60 

January    1  50c.  .50 

February    1%  40c.  .60 

March    1%  25c.  .37 

April    1%  25c.  .38 

May   1%  20c.  .30 

June    1%  20c.  .30 

July  1  25c.  .25 

August    %  25c.  .12 

September    ....   0  —  .00 


12  —  $3.87 

These   figures   are,   of   course,   a   very 


rough  estimate,  but  I  have  found  the 
average  to  work  out  to  about  this,  with 
large  numbers  of  hens.  This  income  from 
eggs  is  from  the  1,000  pullets  only,  the 
income  from  the  300  yearlings  cannot  be 
counted  at  more  than  $2.50  each  per 
year.  We,  therefore,  have  a  total  yearly 
income  of  $4,620,  from  the  eggs  laid  by 
these  1,300  hens,  which  with  the  profit 
of  $735  derived  from  replacing  the  older 
birds  with  pullets  brings  our  income  up 
to  $5,355. 

On  the  other  side  of  our  balance  sheet 
come  expenses,  and  the  first  of  these  is 
feed.  In  previous  years  it  has  cost  me 
$1.14  per  year  to  feed  a  Leghorn  and 
$1.28  per  year  to  feed  a  Rock,  the  aver- 
age cost  for  feed  per  hen,  per  year,  on 
my  farm  averaging  $1 .  19  for  the  first 
three  years  up  to  October  last.  Owing 
to  the  increased  price  of  feed  at  present. 
I  estimate  that  it  will  cost  about 
per  hen  this  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  cost 
of  labor,  expended  solely  on  the  poultry 
end  of  any  farm,  but  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  annual  cost  of  attending  to  1,300 
layers,  as  well  as  raising  1,000  pullets 
(and  the  corresponding  cockerels)  is 
about  $680,  and  at  least  $100  per  year 
should  be  allowed  for  repairs  and  up- 
keep, insurance,  etc. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  esti- 
mate of  the  necessary  capital  required 
for  a  plant  of  the  size  we  have  taken  as 
an  illustration.  The  price  of  land  varies 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  equipment  that  a  man 
may  wish,  or  can  afford  to  put  in.  The 
following  table  may  get  somewhere  near 
it:— 

15  acres  of  land  at  $100  per  acre.  .$1,500 
Laying    houses,    to    accommodate 

1.300  hens    1.170 

Brooder    house,    to    accommodate 

1,260  chicks  900 

10  colony  houses  at  $19  each 190 

10  brooders  for  colony  houses  at 

ST.  50     * 

Incubators,  capacity  1.800  eggs...      186 

Fencing    200 

Horse,  wagon,  implements,  foun- 
tains, water  dishes,  hoppers,  egg- 
cases,  etc..  etc..  say 1,000 

?4.-:30 
Continued   on   Page    74. 


A  Remodelled  House 

Plan  for  Remodelling  or  Building  a  Farm  Home  With  Modern  Conveniences — An 

Attractive  Model  Carried  Out  in  a 
Combination    of   Brick,    Stucco 


There  is  something  very  graceful  about  the  lines  of  this  simple  stucco  house.     It  suggests  a  good  type  for  the  remodelliug  of  the 

old   stniight-roofed   farm   home. 


THERE  is  something  very  graceful 
about  the  lines  of  this  simple 
stucco  house.  Without  ornamented 
cornices  or  fluted  porch  columns  it  has 
an  air  of  dignity  and  lightsomeness,  and 
like  the  type  shown  in  our  last  issue, 
could  very  easily  be  made  from  the  old 
straight  roofed  farm  house.  By  carry- 
ing a  part  of  the  front  wall  up  into  a 
broad  dormer,  putting  in  grouped  win- 
dows wherever  there  had  been  a  single 
one  formerly,  and  building  on  a  porch 
with  roof  lines  to  correspond  with  the 
dormer,  we  have  an  entirely  new  effect. 

The  exterior  finish  might  be  only  painted 
weather  boarding,  but  a  veneer  of  plas- 
ter or  stucco  would  be  better  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  adding  to  the  warmth 
of  the  building.  The  outside  chimney 
gives  a  substantial  effect,  and  makes  a 
fireplace  possible,  but  perhaps  nothing 
contributes  to  the  snug  homelike  atmos- 
phere so  much  as  the  porch.  The  roof 
coming  down  low  at  each  end  gives  a 
sheltered  appearance,  and  the  depth 
makes  it  look  as  though  it  had  been  built 


The  building  and  remodelling  of  the  farm 
house  is  receiving  unusual  attention  just  note. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  present  low  price  of 
building  materials  or  to  the  growing  pride 
which  is  being  taken  in  farm  homes  and  sur- 
roundings. Anyway  there  is  a  general  renais- 
sance in  home  architecture  throughout  the 
country.  The  worn-out,  out-of-repair,  uncom- 
fortable house  is  almost  unknown,  and  the 
big,  stilted,  inconvenient  house  is  passing. 
There  are  coming,  the  new,  individual  homelike 
typrs,  carefully  planned  by  the  oicners  and 
built  to  live  in.  The  Farmer's  Magazine  is 
making  a  feature  of  this  kind  of  house-build- 
ing, and  any  inquiries  on  the  subject  will  re- 
ceive careful  attention. 


for  use.  A  narrow  porch  is  too  much  a 
landing-place  rather  than  an  out-door 
rest-room. 

The  drawings  of  the  floor  plans  need 
little  explanation,  but  some  of  the  details 
are  worth  considering  in  remodelling  an 
old  house  as  well  as  in  building  a  new  one. 
The  stairway  does  not  go  up  from  the 
front  of  the  hall.  There  is  only  one  stair- 
way in  the  house,  so  it  is  placed  to  be  con- 
venient to  the  kitchen,  and  the  space  un- 
der it  is  used  for  a  coat  closet.    Near  the 


front  door  is  a  hall-seat  with  a  box  under- 
neath for  rubbers,  and  we  would  also  have 
hangers  or  a  hall-rack  here. 

The  office  and  the  dining-room  both 
open  directly  from  the  kitchen.  This  is 
rather  important;  in  fact  a  farm  house 
should  be  sort  of  built  around  the  kitchen ; 
it  is  the  most-used  room  in  the  house.  The 
kitchen  here  is  smaller  than  we  find  in 
most  farm  homes,  because  we  have  come 
to  learn  how  much  unnecessary  walking 
a  large  kitchen  makes  for  the  housekeep- 
er. By  having  a  kitchen  where  the  stove, 
sink  and  cupboard  are  only  a  few  steps 
apart,  and  by  having  a  wash-room  to  take 
some  of  the  less  agreeable  work  out  of 
the  kitchen,  the  worker  is  saved  a  great 
deal.  The  cupboard  here  is  built  in  so 
that  the  front  is  just  flush  with  the  wall. 
Putting  the  sink  and  drairiboard  just  be- 
low and  in  front  of  it  there  is  no  effort 
spent  in  putting  away  dishes.  A  refrig- 
erator here  is  another  convenience  that 
should  be  in  the  home  on  any  farm  where 
an  ice  supply  is  put  in  for  the  dairy. 

The  screened  porch  opening  from  the 
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Ground   floor   plan.     The   screened    porch     the   wash    room     the  Layout  of  the  upstairs.     The  roofs  of  the  side  porches  should  be 

economic  arrangement  of  stair  space,  and  the  general  convenience  flat  s0  they  can  be  screened  in  for  sleeping  porches, 

of  the  layout  are  worth  considering.  °  v 


kitchen  is  a  warm-weather  blessing.  Be- 
ing protected  from  flies  it  can  be  used  oc- 
casionally as  an  outdoor  dining-room, 
and  it  makes  an  ideal  day  room  for  a 
baby.  The  buffet  in  the  dining-room  and 
the  window-seat  in  the  living-room  are 
both  excellent  features  in  built-in  furni- 
ture.   It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  out- 


side door  in  the  dining-room  will  be  valu- 
able in  getting  a  cross  draught  through 
the  house  in  warm  weather.  An  outside 
door  and  porch  also  make  a  dining-room 
more  pleasant  in  summer.  These  with 
the  good  area  of  window  space  make  this 
room  a  decidedly  cheerful  place  the  year 
round. 


The  layout  of  the  second  floor  is  simple, 
with  well  lighted  bedrooms.  The  bath- 
room being  just  over  the  washroom  and 
kitchen,  there  is  a  very  direct  plumbing 
system.  The  sewing-room  in  the  alcove 
made  by  the  front  dormer  with  its  group 
of  windows  is  a  bright  little  spot  that 
every  house  should  have. 


In  Pastures  Green — Plus  Grain 


The  Good  Feeder  Must  Supply  the  Dairy  Cow  With  Munitions  of  War. 


T! 


'OUNG  man,  I  consider  it  a  sin  and 
a  shame!  Five  cents  a  quart  for 
milk,  and  this  the  summer  time 
with  the  Almighty  feeding  the  cows  in  His 
own  green  pastures!"  The  old  lady  was 
shaking  with  indignation  and  her  eyes 
fairly  blazed  as  she  looked  at  her  milk- 
man. "There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  this 
world  I  can't  understand,"  she  added, 
"and  one  of  them  is  why  milk  should  cost 
anything  in  summer.  The  Almighty 
grows  the  feed,  doesn't  He?  It  doesn't  cost 
you  a  cent,  does  it?  And  yet  I  have  to  pay 
you  five  cents  a  quart?" 

The  milkman  might  have  mentioned  a 
long  item  of  expenses  that  the  old  lady 
had  forgotten.  For  instance,  he  might 
have  mentioned  that  he  was  paid  $28  a 
month  and  board  to  deliver  the  milk,  that 
one  horse  was  required  all  the  time  for 
the  work,  that  a  $150  wagon  did  not  last 
very  long  on  a  milk  route.  Had  he  wish- 
ed to  be  especially  bitter,  he  might  have 
mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was  well 
aware  that  this  particular  old  lady  had 
always  contrived  to  have  her  milkman 
supply  her  with  preserving  bottles.  Milk 
bottles  do  very  well  for  preserving,  you 
know.  He  might  have  mentioned  such 
items  as  interest  charges  and  labor  of 
milking.  All  that  he  did  mention  was 
the  fact  that   although   the   cattle   were 
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The  summer  feeding  of  the  dairy  cow  is  a 
question  on  which  there  has  been  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion.  In  this  article  the  writer 
has  compiled  the  rieus  of  several  leading  dairy- 
men, regarding  the  advisability  of  feeding  grain 
Kith  soiling  crops  or  summer  silage.  The  gen- 
eral trend  of  opinion  seems  to  run  in  the  one 
direction,  and  the  arguments  will  be  of  special 
interest  just  now,  to  every  farmer. 


then  in  "pastures  green,"  that  they  were 
fed  grain  twice  a  day  in  addition,  and 
that  grain  costs  good  money.  This  is  a 
little  chapter  from  my  experience  when 
I  peddled  milk  for  a  living. 

PRACTICE  OF  GRAIN  FEEDING. 

This  practice  of  feeding  grain  to  cows 
on  pasture  is  now  a  general  one  among 
farmers  who  run  retail  milk  routes  and 
must  have  a  uniform  supply  of  milk  the 
year  round.  Some  dairymen  feed  their 
cows  grain  every  day  in  the  year.  Others, 
and  these  are  some  of  the  best  of  them, 
claim  that  heavy  srrain  feed  the  year 
round  is  detrimental  to  the  cow's  system 
and  that  a  rest  when  the  cows  are  on 
good  pasture  in  June  is  decidedly  advis- 
able.    Probably  this  view  is  a  sane  one. 


There  is  nothing  sane,  however,  in  com- 
pelling good  cows  to  pick  a  scanty  living 
from  bare  pastures  later  in  the  summer 
and  grain  feeding  is  bound  to  become 
more  general  as  its  advantages  are  more 
appreciated. 

FEEDING  9  LBS.   PER  DAY. 

"Feeding  grain  to  cows  when  they  are 
being  pastured  on  grass  is  quite  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  average  cow  in  a  thrifty 
condition."  writes  Wm.  E.  Mason,  of  Nor- 
folk County.  "Many  a  cow  has  been 
turned  to  the  butcher  in  the  autumn  or 
winter,  when  a  few  bushels  of  grain  fed 
during  the  earlier  part  of  summer,  mi.dit 
have  acted  as  a  preventive  in  keeping 
and  sustaining  health. 

"The  age  of  cows  makes  some  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  grain  fed  as  well 
as  individuality  and  size.  Young  heifers 
will  hardly  eat  any  grain  when  on  good 
pasture.  Cows  milked  and  fed  three 
times  daily  will  eat  more  than  cows 
and  milked  twice  daily.  I  have  had 
eat  nine  pounds  a  day  on  crass  and  I 
believe  it  was  profitable  to  me.  I  be- 
lieve the  natural  fleshing  of  an  animal 
should  be  a  guide  to  the  amount  of  feed 
required.  If  she  begins  to  get  fat  we 
would  be  feeding  unprofitably.  unless  we 
had  some  other  purpose  in  view." 
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View  of  the  dairy   building  with   laundry   room   at   end   on 
F.   L.   Greene's  farm,   Pickering,   Ont. 


Another  view   of  the  Green   premises  showing  the  wide  lawn  and 
shrubbery  at  the  side  of  the  house. 


"At  one  time  we  thought  it  was  feed 
wasted,  feeding  a  grain  ration  with  good 
pasture  grass,"  says  Alex.  Hume,  the 
Ayrshire  breeder,  "but  after  several 
years'  experience  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  profitable  to  feed  a 
grain  ration  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
two-thirds  oat  chop  to  one  of  bran  in 
bulk  all  the  summer  through,  even  when 
there  is  good  grass.  It  helps  to  keep  the 
flesh  on  the  cows  and  is  a  reserve  force 
on  them  when  the  grass  begins  to  dry 
up,  thus  keeping  up  a  regular  flow  of 
milk,  also  preventing  them  getting  too 
loose  in  the  bowels.  Barley  chop  as  part 
of  the  mixture  is  all  right,  especially  if 
it  is  grown  on  the  farm." 

brewers'  grain  and  molasses. 

"I  would  feed  enough  to  keep  the  cow 
from  failing  in  weight,"  says  R.  M.  Holt- 
by,  of  Ontario  County.  "I  find  that  a 
cow  will  milk  when  fresh,  apparently 
without  feeding  grain,  but  soon  fails  in 
flesh,  and  then  in  milk,  and  your  pay 
for  feeding  grain  mainly  comes  from 
keeping  her  to  her  production.  I  find 
cows  well  fed  in  stable  or  pasture  give 
from  20  to  45  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  two 
months  from  freshening,  when  if  not, 
they  give  from  5  to  10  lbs.  a  day  less. 

"Many  cows  do  not  readily  take  meal 
on  pasture,  and  I  find  that  if  bran  is  mix- 
ed with  other  grain,  preferably  a  prepa- 
ration of  brewers'  grain  and  molasses,  it 
helps  to  make  the  feed  palatable.  Last 
summer  we  fed  from  two  to  five  gallons 
a  day  of  wet  brewers'  grain  and  mo- 
lasses, according  to  time  from  freshen- 
ing, with  satisfactory  results." 

"The  amount  of  grain  to  be  fed  to 
milch  cows  on  pasture  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  quality  of  the  pasture,"  is 
the  finding  of  R.  W.  Walker,  of  Reach 
Township.  "We  find  that  cows  on  a  rich 
flush  pasture  will  not  take  a  large 
amount  of  grain  feed;  some  cows  will 
take  a  considerable  amount  while  others 
will  scarcely  take  any.  We  find  a  mix- 
ture of  ground  oats  and  bran  with  plenty 
of  salt  fed  to  them  in  the  stable,  morn- 
ing and  night,  give  good  results.  We 
feed  each  cow  just  what  she  will  eat 
clean.  It  is  well  to  start  them  with  a 
small  feed  and  then  gradually  increase 
the  quantity  and  you  will  soon  find  what 
each  cow  will  take. 


"Dried  brewers'  grain  and  molasses 
mixed,  makes  a  good  feed  for  milch  cows 
on  pasture,  and  it  pays  to  feed  it  if  you 
can  buy  it  at  the  right  price.  When  the 
pasture  begins  to  dry  up  in  the  hot 
weather,  it  is  the  time  it  pays  to  feed 
grain.  The  cows  seem  to  relish  it  better 
then  than  when  the  pasture  is  fresh." 

Notice  the  similarity  of  these  opinions 
and  practices.  All  feed  grain  and  all 
agree  that  the  practice  is  a  money  maker. 
And  yet  lots  of  dairy  farmers  with  good 
grade  or  even  pure  bred  cows  never  think 
of  feeding  grain  in  the  summer  months. 
Is  not  the  practice  worthy  of  a  trial  when 
V-  is  so  heartily  endorsed  by  leading  dairy 
farmers  ?  Ideal  feeding  is  a  combination 
of  grain  with  soiling  crops,  or  better 
still,  grain  with  summer  silage.  All 
these  men  feed  either  soiling  crops  or 
silage  in  addition  to  the  grain  rations  of 
which  they  tell.  The  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle, however,  is  to  discuss  the  advis- 
ability of  grain  feeding,  presupposing  al- 
ways that  the  cows  to  be  fed  have  the 
inherent  ability  to  produce  milk  in  large 
quantities  and  respond  to  generous  feed- 
ing.    With  this  one  condition  right,  the 


great  majority  of  our  successful  dairy 
farmers  favor  moderate  grain  feeding 
during  the  summer  months. 


Goats  and   their  Milk 

On  an  area  of  15,000  square  miles 
Switzerland  produces  yearly  $8,000,000 
worth  of  goats  and  goat  products.  Spain, 
Italy  and  Greece  are  heavy  producers  of 
goats  and  goat  products. 

France,  Belgium  and  Germany  are 
heavy  producers,  and  are  noted  for  the 
high  milking  qualities  of  their  stock. 

In  Great  Britain  the  British  Goat  So- 
ciety yearly  publishes  a  stud  register 
giving  the  names  and  owners  of  pedigree 
stud  goats  selected  by  the  committee, 
and  recommended  for  stock  purposes. 

In  Bavaria  the  country  is  noted  for 
its  larger  number  of  centenarians.  This 
fact  is  attributed  by  doctors  to  the  daily 
use  of  Yoghurt,  a  product  of  goat's  milk. 

Goat's  milk  being  very  digestible  and 
rich,  is  recommended  by  doctors  for  the 
use  of  babies  and  invalids. 


*& 


World's  record  Holstein.     Finderae  Pride   Johana   Rue,  28,403.7  lbs.  milk,   1,176.47   lbs. 

butter  fat. 


Victor  From  Vanquished  Issues 


Illustrated 


IT  was  not  until  Ste- 
phen St.  John  rose 
to  announce  h  i  s 
text  that  he  saw  Judith 
Allen.  He  had  never- 
seen  her  before,  but  he  knew  there  could 
be  only  one  woman  in  Lynndale  answering 
to  the  description  of  the  stranger  in  the 
Blakeley  pew.  He  squared  his  shoulders 
involuntarily.  His  sermon  was  a  good  one 
and  he  had  a  little  natural  pride  in  it, 
but  the  presence  of  this  girl  made  him 
nervous.  Nevertheless,  it  also  served  as 
a  stimulus.  She  repre- 
sented a  world  whose  criti- 
cism he  hoped  to  challenge 
some  day  in  other  pulpits 
than  that  of  Lynndale. 

He  had  heard  her  called 
beautiful,  and  he  now 
realized  that  she  was. 
Even  at  that  moment  he 
felt  quite  sure 
that  Judith 
Allen  sur- 
passed all  wo- 
men he  had 
ever  seen. 
May  Willets, 
sitting  direct- 
ly beneath 
him,  with  her 
soft-blue  eyes 
lifted  to  his 
face,  and  an 
a  u  r  e  o  1  e  of 
fluffy,  pale- 
go  1 d hair 
about  her 
child  -  like 
head,  was 
very  pretty ; 
and  Marcella 
Barry,  the 
Lynndale 
school  -  teach- 
er, who  sat 
behind   him 

in  the  choir  and  was  the  only  real  woman 
friend  he  had  in  Lynndale,  was  handsome. 
But  their  beauty  seemed  an  altogether 
different  thing  from  Judith  Allen's. 

There  was  but  one  listener  for  Stephen 
St.  John  in  Lynndale  church  that  morn- 
ing. He  had  an  indefinable  sense  that  he 
was  being  put  to  the  test,  and  acquitted 
himself  like  a  man. 

After  the  sermon,  while  the  collection 
was  being  taken  up,  Marcella  Barry  sang 
a  solo.  She  had  a  fine,  though  untrained, 
voice.  For  once  Stephen  St.  John  did  not 
hear  her.  He  could  not  see  Judith  Allen 
from  where  he  sat,  but  he  seemed  to  see 
her — the  long,  mobile,  colorless  face  un- 
der the  large,  modish  hat,  the  folds  of 
black  hair,  the  luminous  eyes,  the  slightly, 
over-full,  rose-red  lips,  the  proud,  yet 
fine,  carriage  of  head  and  shoulders,  the 
knot  of  pale  heliotrope  and  maiden-hair 
at  the  breast  of  her  grey  gown. 

When  the  service  was  over  he  went 
swiftly  down  the  pulpit  steps.  It  was  his 
habit  to  move  down  the  aisle  among  his 
people,  giving  and  receiving  simple,  kind- 
ly greetings.  Mrs.  Blakeley  was  waiting 
at    the   entrance   of   her    pew,   ready   to 
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Judith  put  ber 
hand  on  the  gate. 
"Won't  you  let  me 
[n,  Stephen?"  .  .  . 
\i  hist  he  could 
find  no  word  to 
a  eel    her. 


pounce  on  him.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Lynndale  Methodist  Church  and  was 
prominent  in  all  its  work;  nevertheless, 
she  was  considered  barely  orthodox,  and 
was  suspecting  of  a  chronic  hankering  af- 
ter the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world, 
as  instanced  by  her  much-paraded  in- 
timacy with  the  Aliens.  Just  now  she  was 
beaming  effusively  as  she  put  her  plump, 
kid-gloved  hand  into  Stephen's.  But  he 
did  not  see  the  fussy,  over-dressed  little 
woman  before  him — he  was  looking  past 
her  at  Judith  Allen.  The  latter  was  talk- 
ing to  her  father,  who  had  sat  beside  her 
during  the  service.  He  was  a  handsome, 
fresh-faced  old  man,  with  a  general  air  of 
wordly  prosperity  about  him. 

Beyond  the  Aliens  the  June  sunlight 
was  turning  May  Willett's  head  into  a 
blur  of  misty  gold;  still  further  back 
Marcella  Barry  was  talking  to  the  Sun- 
day School  superintendent,  but  watching 
the  tableau  at  the  Blakeley  pew  with  a 
somewhat  sarcastic  curve  of  her  clever 
mouth. 

Mrs.  Blakeley  had  stepped  aside,  with 
her  hand  still  on  Stephen's  black  arm.  He 
was  face  to  face  with  Judith  Allen  and 


heard,   as  in   a  dream, 
Mrs.  Blakeley's  conven- 
tional murmur  of  intro- 
duction. The  girl  bowed 
somewhat     coldly,    but 
Mr.  Allen   shook  his  hand  heartily  and 
said  something  about  the  sermon  which 
Stephen  hardly  heeded.     He  was  watch- 
ing Judith  moving  down  the  aisle  before 
them;    she   was   taller   than   the  women 
about  her,  and  her  dark  hair  shone  with  a 
kind    of    metallic    lustre    as    she    passed 
through  the  steamers 
of    crimson    and   blue 
and  orange  light,  that 
fell  across  the  church. 
Mr.  Allen  talked  in 
his  brisk,  cultured  tone 
until  they  reached  the 
door.     Old  Dan  War- 
field,  who  had  the  soul 
of  a  saint  in  a  warped, 
unbeautiful  body,  was 
waiting  there  for  the 
minister    with    a   tale 
about   some   destitute 
family    over   at   West 
Lynndale.  Stephen  had 
to    step    aside    and 
listen.  When  the  story 
was  told  most  of  the 
people  were  gone.  The 
janitor   was   carrying 
the     Sunday    School 
hymnals  into  the  ves- 
try,    and      Marcella 
Barry  was  going  out 
of  the  door  with  her 
choir  books  under  her 
arm.  Stephen  followed 
her    and     took    them 
from  her;  he  boarded 
where  she  did. 

On    the   road   home 
Marcella  asked  him.  in 
her    usual  straight- 
forward fashion,  if  he 
did     not     think    Miss 
Allen   very   beautiful. 
"Very,"  was  the  brief  response. 
"I  think  her  face  is  the  most  beautiful 
I  have  ever  seen  in  art  or  life."  continued 
Marcella    calmly.      "There    is    something 
very    uncommon    about    it.    And    Judith 
Allen  is  an  uncommon  woman." 

"Do  you  know  her?"  Stephen  asked  the 
question  awkwardly.  For  some  indefinable 
reason  it  was  an  effort  for  him  to  speak 
of  Judith  Allen,  particularly  to  Marcella 
Barry. 

Marcella  gave  a  slight  shrug  of  her 
shapely  shoulders. 

"Not  in  the  sense  you  mean.  I  have 
met  her  once  or  twice.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  Judith  Allen  and 
the  Lynndale  school  teacher.  Not,"  she 
added  hastily,  "that  there  is  anything  of 
the  snob  about  Miss  Allen  or  that  she 
made  me  feel  the  difference.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  quite  effaced  it  for  the  time 
being.  But  her  world  is  a  different  one 
from  mine." 

She  might  also  have  added,  "and  from 
yours  as  well."     But  Stephen's  own  con- 
sciousness filled  it  in.    An  unusual  s. 
fell  between  them  as  they  walked  down  the 
long,  sloping  road,  basking  in  the  prodigal 
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sunshine.  Before  them,  on  the  summit  of 
a  little  hill,  was  the  farm  house  where 
they  boarded  half  screened  from  sight  by 
blossoming  apple  trees.  Away  to  the 
right,  among  fine  old  elms,  was  "Glen- 
wood,"  where  the  Aliens  lived.  Stephen 
St.  John  looked  across  at  Judith  Allen's 
home  and  thought,  with  a  sharp,  im- 
patient pang,  that  there  could  be  little  or 
nothing  in  common  between  Gerard 
Allen's  daughter  and  the  insignificant 
minister-elect  in  charge  of  the  Methodist 
circuit  of  Lynndale. 

Stephen  St.  John  had  taken  his 
bachelor  degree  in  the  preceding  spring. 
His  destination  being  the  ministry,  he  hud 
been  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  Lynndale 
circuit  until  college  should  re-open.  With 
his  ability  and  attainments  he  might  have 
expected  a  better  station  for  the  summer 
than  the  straggling  one  at  Lynndale,  but 
he  had  thrown  himself  into  its  work,  heart 
and  soul. 

He  was  young  and  enthusiastic,  filled 
with  a  keen  delight  in  living  and  in  thu 
problems  of  life  which  he  must  solve.  It 
was  not  often  that  the  Lynndale  Metho- 
dists had  such  a  man  sent  them.  Common- 
ly they  had  to  be  content  with  feeble 
creatures,  whom  the  stationing  commit- 
tee could  not  send  to  wealthier  and  more 
critical  circuits.  Stephen  St.  John  was  a 
marvel  to  their  simple  souls.  His  fame  as 
a  preacher  spread  through  the  surround- 
ing districts  and  filled  the  small  church  to 
over-flowing  every  Sunday.  In  a  local 
way  he  was  a  celebrity. 

Out  of  the  pulpit  his  people  liked  him 
personally.  They  liked  his  youth  and  his 
eagerness,  his  unfeigned  interest  in  their 
narrow  lives,  and  a  certain  fine,  spiritual 
quality  in  the  man  himself  of  which  he  was 
quite  unconscious.  Stephen  St.  John  was 
a  success  on  the  Lynndale  circuit  and  he 
had  been  satisfied  until  he  had  seen  Judith 
Allen's  face  in  the  Methodist  Church  that 
morning. 

Then,  all  at  once,  he  became  conscious 
of  a  certain  weariness  of,  and  distaste  for, 
his  work.  He  thought  she  must  hold  it  in 
contempt,  and  that  he  himself  must  share 
in  that  contempt  for  having  occupied  him- 
self with  it — that  little  round  of  Sunday 
services,  ill-attended  weekly  prayer  meet- 
ings, and  unvarying  pastoral  calls.  He 
felt  a  feverish  longing  to  prove  to  her 
that  there  were  greater  things  in  him 
than  were  called  out  on  the  Lynndale  cir- 
cuit. He  despised  himself  for  these  feel- 
ings, but  he  could  not  subdue  them,  more- 
over, there  stirred  imperiously  within  him 
a  keen  desire  for  the  world  in  which 
Judith  Allen  lived,  where  he  might  meet 
his  peers  and  match  his  intellect  with 
worthy  competitors,  and  drink  into  his 
soul  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  thought 
and  environment  that  his  nature  craved. 

And  all  this,  as  he  told  himself  con- 
temptously,  all  this  disquiet  and  revolt 
had  come  from  the  mere  glimpse  of  a 
woman's  face — a  woman  who  knew  and 
cared  nothing  about  him  or  his  work. 

Sunday  School  was  irksome  to  him  that 
afternoon,  and  May  Willetts  cried  her 
blue,  innocent  eyes  half  out  when  she  went 
home  because  he  had  forgotten  to  speak 
to  her.  Some  of  the  kindly,  simple-hearted 
Lynndale  folk  had  thought  that  the  young 
minister    might    marry    May     Willetts. 


Others  thought  he  liked  Marcella  Barry. 

But  Marcella  Barry,  at  least,  was  dis- 
cerning enough  to  see,  and  had  seen,  from 
the  moment  that  Stephen  St.  John  had 
looked  into  Judith  Allen's  eyes  at  their 
meeting,  that  he  would  never  care  for  her 
now.  She  taught  her  Sunday  School  class 
calmly,  in  spite  of  her  heartache,  and  went 
home  after  it  without  waiting  for  Stephen. 
Life  held  a  great  deal  for  Marcella  Barry, 
She  did  not  choose  to  waste  any  of  it  in 
a  hopeless  effort  to  win  the  love  of  a  man 
over  whom  Judith  Allen  had  cast  the 
glamor  of  her  beauty. 

Stephen  did  not  even  miss  Marcella. 
But  that  evening  the  service  seemed  to 
him  empty  and  meaningless  because  there 
was  no  critical,  highly-responsive  face  in 
the  Blakeley  pew. 

LYNNDALE  was  a  gossipy  place  and 
gossip  filtered  through  all  its  social 
tissues  with  marvelous  rapidity.  Hence, 
the  family  with  whom  Stephen  boarded 
soon  knew,  and  contrived  that  he  should 
know,  the  effect  that  he  had  produced  on 
the  Aliens.  Mr.  Allen  was  reported  t> 
have  said  that  he  was  really  astonished — 
that  the  young  fellow  the  Methodists  had 
got  on  their  circuit  seemed  remarkably 
clever.  The  Lynndale  people  rolled  this 
as  a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues, 
for  it  was  not  often  the  Aliens,  who  were 
Anglicans,  favored  their  "supplies"  with 
any  notice  whatever. 

The  next  week  Gerard  Allen  called  on 
Stephen,  and  the  latter  found  himself 
accepting  an  invitation  to  tea  at  Glen- 
wood  on  the  following  day.  Marcella 
Barry  coming  home  from  school,  met 
Stephen  showing  his  caller  out.  An  odd 
smile  crossed  the  girl's  lips,  as  she  noted 
the  illumination  on  the  young  man's  face; 
then  something  like  pity  revealed  itself 
in  her  fine,  hazel  eyes.  This  young  Metho- 
dist "supply"  was  half  in  love  with  Judith 
Allen  already.  If  he  met  her  again  he 
would  be  wholly  so;  and  Marcella,  know- 
ing what  the  Aliens  were,  honestly 
thought  that  Stephen  St.  John  might  as 
well  fall  in  love  with  a  duchess  and  have 
done  with  it. 

Stephen  would  not  admit,  even  to  him- 
self, how  happy  he  was.  He  tried  to  make 
himself  believe  that  he  was  pleased  be- 
cause an  invitation  from  such  a  source 
was  a  mark  of  the  intellectual  approval 
with  which  Mr.  Allen  regarded  him;  but 
deep  down  in  his-  heart  he  knew  it  was 
because  he  would  set  Judith  again. 

When  he  went  to  Glenwood  the  next 
evening  he  found  he  was  not  the  only 
guest.  The  rector  of  St.  Mary's  was  there 
from  Outport,  evidently  asked  to  meet  him 
on  the  birds-of-a-feather  principle,  and 
the  young  doctor  from  West  Lynndale. 
Also  a  noted  lecturer  and  the  principal 
of  the  Outport  Academy  were  present, 
together  with  two  or  three  pretty,  fluffy 
Outport  girls  and  the  principal's  fat, 
motherly  wife. 

Stephen  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Allen  be- 
fore. He  knew  now  where  Judith  got  her 
beauty,  for  her  mother  was  strikingly 
handsome,  and,  as  he  felt,  a  woman  of  the 
world  to  her  very  finger  tips.  Judith  her- 
self seemed  even  more  beautiful  than 
when  he  had  seen  her  in  church,  and  her 
manner  was  distinctly  cordial  as  she  gave 


him  her  cool,  slender  hand  in  greeting. 

Stephen  was  thoroughly  at  his  ease, 
The  law  of  elective  affinity  works  every- 
where, and  in  all  conditions  of  life.  The 
society  in  which  he  found  himself  was  his 
natural  element.  He  knew  quite  well  that 
he  was  being  weighed  in  the  balance  from 
a  social  standpoint,  and  the  knowledge 
put  him  on  his  mettle.  The  dull,  pompous, 
good-natured  rector,  the  brilliant  and 
satirical  lecturer,  and  the  clever  professor 
were  surprised  to  find  that  this  pale  stu- 
dent, with  the  high  brow  and  fine  dark 
eyes,  was  more  than  a  match  for  them. 
All  present  felt  the  charm  of  his  person- 
ality. Mr.  Allen  was  frankly  delighted 
with  him,  and  voiced  his  opinion  to  the 
rector  when  the  younger  people  had  gone 
out. 

"A  fine  young  fellow  that,  don't  you 
think?  Clever,  too!  I  took  a  notion  to 
him  when  I  heard  him  preach  last  Sun- 
day. Judith  had  heard  somewhere  that 
he  was  a  good  speaker  and  wanted  to  hear 
him,  so  we  went.  Didn't  expect  much  my- 
self— had  him  pretty  well  sized  up  in  my 
mind,  as  I  thought — flabby,  weak-eyed, 
weaker-brained — just  what  the  men  they 
usually  get  on  that  circuit  are.  I  assure 
you  I  was  agreeably  surprised.  He  doesn't 
know  himself  how  clever  he  is  by  half. 
It's  a  marvel  he  was  ever  sent  to  a  circuit 
like  Lynndale — a  positive  casting  of 
pearls  before  swine.  I  don't  see  how  a 
man  of  his  calibre  can  stand  it.  But  the 
people  hereabouts  seem  to  worship  him. 
Judith  fancied  him,  too — and  she's  rather 
critical." 

When  Stephen  went  home  that  night  he 
was  conscious  of  a  certain  wine-like  ex- 
hilaration, resulting  from  his  contact  with 
cultivated  minds.  He  knew  quite  well  that 
he  had  made  a  favorable  impression  on  all 
whom  he  had  met  at  Glenwood.  Mr.  Allen 
had  proffered  him  a  standing  invitation  to 
call,  and  Judith  herself  had  repeated  it  as 
she  bade  him  good-night.  His  hand 
thrilled  yet  with  the  gentle  pressure  of 
hers.  He  recalled  her  low,  clear  voice  and 
the  sweetly-grave  glance  of  her  eyes  with 
an  indefinable  delight.  Her  beauty  was 
great,  but  the  subtle  charm  which  had 
captivated  his  fastidious  admiration  was 
altogether  apart  from  the  mere  loveliness 
of  feature  and  coloring. 

In  his  soul  he  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
cultivating  an  intimacy  with  the  Aliens, 
even  while  he  knew  quite  well  that  he 
meant  to  cultivate  it.  True,  their  environ- 
ment was  refined  and  cultured  and  sensu- 
ously beautiful,  but  it  was  also  worldly 
to  the  last  degree.  There  was  literally  no 
soul-growth  possible  in  it — there  might 
even  be  soul  stifling.  Stephen  could  not 
deny  to  himself  that  the  Lynndale  people 
and  his  circuit  duties  did  not  seem  any 
more  attractive  from  his  afternoon  at 
Glenwood. 

Judith,  too !  Stephen  was  too  much  of  a 
man,  in  spite  of  the  spell  that  was  on  him, 
not  to  see  with  more  or  less  clearness  that 
there  was  danger  for  him  here.  It  would 
not  do  for  any  man,  poor  in  this  world's 
goods  and  entering  on  a  career  that 
promised  little  increase  of  the  same,  to  set 
his  heart  on  a  woman  like  Judith  Allen. 
The  very  absurdity  of  the  thing  seemed 
to  him  his  best  safeguard.  A  beautiful 
friendship  was  being  frankly  offered  him; 
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he  had  no  mind  to  reject  because  a  pos- 
sible peril  lurked  in  it. 

As  he  walked  along,  alone  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  Judith's  face  shone  be- 
before  him  like  a  star  of  inspiration.  He 
wrote  his  sermon  the  next  day  as  if  she 
were  to  pass  judgment  on  every  thought 
and  expression.  He  did  not  expect  that 
she  would  be  present  to  hear  it,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  thenceforth,  as  long 
as  life  lasted,  everything  he  might  ever 
write  or  utter  must  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  what  she  would  think  of  it. 
It  almost  alarmed  him  to  find  how  sudden- 
ly and  completely  the  thought  of  her  domi- 
nated his  inner  life.  He  found  difficulty 
in  fitting  himself  into  his  old  groove  again, 
as  if  his  recent  expansion  had  left  him  too 
large  for  it.  The  homely  words  and  ways 
of  his  people  jarred  on  him.  Even  Mar- 
cella  Barry,  whose  face  he  had  thought 
beautiful  and  whose  intellect  he  admired, 
seemed  brusque  and  uninteresting.  She 
was,  perhaps,  more  clever  than  Judith 
Allen,  she  might  even  be  the  nobler  wo- 
man, but  for  Stephen  St.  John  she  had 
become  an  impossibility.  All  friendship 
with  her  was  over.  Judith  Allen  was  not 
the  woman  to  reign  over  a  divided  king- 
dom. Lynndale  gossip,  like  most  gossip, 
was  imaginative.  When  it  became  evident 
that  the  Aliens  had  taken  up  the  young 
minister  in  all  seriousness  the  matter  was 
much  talked  of.  Some  of  the  Methodists, 
such  as  Mrs.  Blakeley,  were  pleased;  but 
the  majority  disapproved.  They  thought 
there  should  be  no  compromise  between 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel  and  the  world,  as 
represented  by  the  Aliens  and  their  Out- 
port  friends.  Stephen  was  now  a  frequent 
and  welcome  visitor  at  Glenwood.  He  met 
many  people  there  and  drank  deeply  of 
the  cup  of  enchantment  proffered  him. 
Every  visit  he  made  separated  him  a  little 
further  from  the  Lynndale  circuit.  His 
sermons  were  more  brilliant  and  scholar- 
ly, his  general  outlook  on  life  wider  and 
more  liberal;  but  old  Mrs.  Jones  com- 
plained that  "his  prayers  didn't  seem  to 
do  her  as  much  good  nohow — they  seemed 
to  be  kind  of  put  on  from  the  outside," 
and  the  Lynndale  people  felt,  without 
being  able  to  define  their  feelings,  that 
their  minister  was  not  as  near  to  them  as 
he  had  been. 

Stephen  knew  it  and  felt  it,  too.  With 
all  his  efforts  he  could  not  take  the  same 
single-minded  interest  in  his  work  as  be- 
fore. An  hour  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Judith's  home  left  him  feeling  out  of  joint 
with  himself  and  his  once  cherished  aims. 
He  realized  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  this,  and  in  his  consequent  irri- 
tation he  tried  to  shift  the  blame  on  his 
people.  They  were  so  narrow  and  crude, 
even  in  their  religion,  he  told  himself,  that 
he  could  not  feel  at  home  among  them.  At 
times  he  was  even  inclined  to  laugh  at 
them  and  their  literalness. 

It  was  a  shock  to  him,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
when  he  discovered  that  he  loved  Judith 
Allen,  although  at  the  same  time  it  seemed 
to  him  absurd  that  he  had  ever  thought  it 
possible  to  do  anything  else.  By  this  time 
also,  he  had  come  into  the  subtle  know- 
ledge that  even  here  the  way  was  open 
for  him.  He  could,  if  he  so  elected,  win 
Judith  Allen.    But  at  what  cost? 

Mr.  Allen  had  never  in  any  way  dis- 


couraged his  daughter's  friendship  with 
Stephen,  but  there  had  always  been  a 
faint  undercurrent  of  reservation,  and  the 
whole  influence  of  Glenwood  tended  to 
open  out  new  vistas  before  him  and  close 
the  old.  Stephen  had  at  all  times  an  un- 
easy sense  that  he  was  trifling  with  temp- 
tation and  so  losing  strength  for  a  dimly 
foreseen  struggle  in  the  future. 

There  came  an  evening  when  Gerard 
Allen  put  into  careful,  suggestive  words 
the  subtle  thought  that  had  long  been  the 
mainspring  of  action.  Stephen  was  at 
Glenwood,  and  both  men  were  sitting  at 
dusk  in  the  library,  the  long,  exquisite 
room  which  Stephen  loved  because  it  was 
suggestive  of  Judith.  It  had  been  her 
especial  creation  and  every  article  in  it 
spoke  eloquently  of  her. 

Opposite  Stephen  Mr.  Allen's  fine,  mas- 
sive old  head  came  out  against  the  mellow 
bindings  of  the  books  on  the  walls.  From 
one  of  the  other  rooms  came  the  faint 
tinkle  of  a  zither — probably  Judith  was 
the  player. 

"I  suppose  you  return  to  college  next 
month,  Mr.  St.  John,"  said  Mr.  Allen  af- 
»ter  a  long  silence  in  which  Stephen  had 
been  thinking  of  a  hundred  irrelevant 
matters.  "Have  you  definitely  decided  to 
enter  the  ministery  of  the  Methodist 
Church?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Stephen  uncertainly. 

Mr.  Allen  bent  forward  and  folded  his 
arms  upon  the  table. 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  hope  you  will  allow 
me  to  speak  frankly  to  you,  as  one  man 
to  another.  I  have  no  son  of  my  own,  but 
if  I  had  and  if  he  were  like  you  I  would 
feel  proud  of  him.  In  all  frankness,  there- 
fore, I  tell  you  that  I  think  you  are  doing 
an  unwise  thing.  I  do  not  wish  for  a 
moment  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
ministry,  or  of  your  church.  I  respect 
both;  and,  moreover,  I  am  aware  that  you 
doubtless  regard  the  matter  from  a  stand- 
point totally  different  from  mine.  But 
still  I  repeat  that  I  think  you  are  making 
a  mistake.  Speaking  without  any  desire 
to  flatter,  you  must  yourself  be  aware 
that  you  possess  unusual  ability.  A  dozen 
careers  are  possible  to  you,  and  any  one 
of  them  successful  and  probably  brilliant. 
In  the  pulpit  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
with  its  circuit  system,  your  talents  will 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  wasted;  you  will 
have  a  life  of  hard  work  which  may  per- 
haps bring  you  in  the  end  a  D.D.,  a  repu- 
tation for  scholarly  and  eloquent  sermons, 
and  a  certain  precedence  and  authority 
among  men  of  the  cloth.  Surely  your  am- 
bition reaches  higher  than  that!  In  an- 
other career  there  is  no  position  to  which 
you  might  not  aspire,  no  reward  you 
might  not  expect  to  win." 

Was  it  Stephen's  fancy  or  did  the  older 
man  consciously  emphasize  that  last  sen- 
tence? There  was  a  pause,  during  which 
Mr.  Allen  drummed  with  his  fingers  on 
the  polished  table,  and  the  low,  sweet 
laughter  of  women,  mingled  with  the 
tinkle  of  the  zither,  drifted  through  the 
hall.  Stephen  could  find  no  reply  to  make, 
and  presently  the  smooth,  bland  voice 
went  on : 

"Perhaps  you  have  already  thought  this 
over.  If  so,  I  hope  you  will  decide  the 
question  in  a  practical  manner.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  who  will  do  your  work  in 


the  church  as  well  as  you  can,  but  few 
who  can  do  your  work  in  the  world.  Don't 
let  any  sentimental  aim  or  enthusiasm 
stand  in  your  way.  Christianity  is  not 
confined  to  the  ministry.  I  hope  you  are 
not  annoyed  with  me  or  my  plain  speak- 
ing. I  have  spoken  to  you  as  a  father  to  a 
son  whose  best  interests  he  has  at  heart. 
If  you  decide  to  look  about  you  for  some 
other  profession  you  can  rely  on  me  for 
advice  and  any  assistance  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  offer  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Stephen  hurriedly. 
"What  you  say  may  be  true,  Mr.  Allen.  I 
have  been  thinking  over  this  matter  a 
good  deal  of  late.  But  just  at  present  I 
cannot  decide." 

Mr.  Allen  rose,  with  the  air  of  closing 
an  interview. 

"Of  course,  of  course,,"  he  said  briskly. 
"I  understand  your  perplexity  perfectly. 
You  are  young  and  the  young  are  apt  to 
have  ideals.  I  am  old  and  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about.  I  want  you  to  make 
the  best  of  yourself." 

When  he  had  gone  out  Stephen  rose  and 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room.  He 
was  full  of  feverish  disquiet.  Judith's 
name  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  con- 
versation, nor  had  any  reference  been 
made  to  her.  Yet,  stripped  of  all  its  con- 
ventional swathing,  the  central,  electrical 
idea  had  been,  as  plainly  as  if  Gerard 
Allen  had  put  it  into  words:  "Give  up  this 
foolish  idea  of  becoming  a  circuit-ridden 
Methodist  minister  and  you  will  win  the 
woman  you  love." 

The  thought  was  insistent.  Moreover, 
the  stirring  of  a  worldly  ambition  he  had 
once  fought  and  deemed  conquered  had 
awakened  into  ten-fold  strength  under 
Gerard  Allen's  astute  appeal.  His  chosen 
lot  appeared  to  him  all  that  the  older  man 
had  represented  it — hard,  unpromising, 
bare  of  fruition.  A  hundred  voices 
seemed  to  call  him  from  it. 

Into  this  strife  and  chaos  of  thought 
came  Judith,  soft-footed,  through  the  hall, 
pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway. 
Even  in  the  dusk  Stephen  could  see  the 
ivory  outlines  of  her  face  against  the 
crimson  hangings. 

"All  alone?    Where  is  father?" 

"He  went  out  a  few  minutes  ago,"  said 
Stephen,  turning  away  from  the  window 
that  looked  out  on  the  purple-brimmed 
Lynndale  valley. 

Judith  came  over  and  stood  beside  him. 
The  froth-like  ruffles  of  her  white  gown 
brushed  against  his  arm.  In  spite  of  him- 
self the  young  man  could  not  repress  a 
groan. 

The  girl  at  his  side  started. 

"Mr.  St.  John,  are  you  ill?" 

"No,"  Stephen  turned  and  faced  her 
desperately.  "I  have  been  talking  to  your 
father,  Judith,  and  I  have  realized  that  I 
ought  not  to  come  here  anv  more." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  love  you." 

He  spoke  the  words  through  his  teeth, 
ludith  looked  up  at  him ;  he  was  a  little 
the  taller,  and  the  two  made  a  beautiful, 
unconscious  picture  as  they  stood  in  the 
faint,  crocus  light  of  the  high  window. 

"I  think."  she  said  slowly,  "that  that 
would  be  all  the  more  reason  why  you 
should  come." 

Stephen  took  one  step  forward  and 
then  back  again. 
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"Judith,  you  must  understand.  I  love 
you,  but  I  cannot  ask  you  to  share  my  way 
of  life.  It  is  too  widely  different  from 
yours." 

"Is  your  way  of  life  irrevocably 
chosen?" 

Judith  asked  the  question  calmly,  but 
her  clasped  hands  trembled. 

Stephen  braced  himself  for -the  struggle. 
His  voice  was  hoarse  from  pain  as  he  an- 
swered. 

"We  were  discussing  that  before  you 
came  in — your  father  and  I.  He  advised 
me  to  give  up  my  intention  of  entering  the 
ministry  and  choose  some  other  profes- 
sion." 

Judith  drew  a  quick  breath. 

"I  know  father  thinks  it  would  be  much 
better  for  you.  He  has  often  said  so.  And 
you—?" 

"I  could  not  decide.  I  have  not  de- 
cided. Will  it — can  it — make  any  dif- 
ference to  you,  Judith?" 

"All  the  difference  in  the  world,"  she 
answered  simply.   "I  love  you." 

"Judith." 

Stephen's  arms  were  about  her  and  his 
lips  on  hers.  For  a  moment  they  stood 
so,  forgetful  of  everything  but  each  other. 
Then  Judith  drew  herself  away. 

"But  it  is  as  father  says,  Stephen.  I 
cannot  marry  a  Methodist  minister. 
Think  how  absurd  it  would  be.  You  will 
give  it  up  for  my  sake,  will  you  not?" 

Stephen  leaned  against  the  wall, 
termbling  from  head  to  foot.  His  moment 
of  unutterable  happiness  had  passed,  and 


the  question  of  his  conscience  was  before 
him  again. 

"Judith,  could  you  love  me  if  I  were  a 
traitor  and  a  coward?  For  that  is  what 
I  shall  be  if  I  give  up  the  work  to  which, 
as  I  truly  believe,  I  am  called  of  God?" 

Judith  made  a  quick,  half-petulant 
movement  with  her  hand.  "I  do  not  un- 
derstand you.  You  could  never  be  those 
things.  Is  there  only  one  calling  in  which 
a  man  can  serve  God?" 

"Only  one  for  some,"  returned  Stephen 
more  firmly.  "We  do  not  see  this  question 
from  the  same  standpoint,  Judith.  I  fear 
I  cannot  make  you  realize  mine.  You  will 
think  me  either  a  fool  or  a  fanatic.  As  I 
have  told  you,  I  believe  that  I  am  called 
of  God  to  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  that  there  is  a  work  in  it  for  me 
to  do,  and  that,  if  I  give  it  up,  I  will  be 
committing  a  deadly  sin  against  my  own 
soul — yea,  and  against  yours  as  well.  Can 
I  do  this  even  for  you,  Judith?" 

"I  certainly  do  not  understand  you," 
her  voice  was  cold  and  had  taken  on  a 
subtle  aloofness.  "I  think  your  meaning  is 
that  you  love  your  'calling,'  as  you  phrase 
it,  better  than  you  love  me.  Well,  it  is  for 
you  to  choose  between  the  two." 

She  turned  proudly  away;  then,  as 
quickly  turned  and  came  back  to  him. 

"I  cannot  leave  you  so,  Stephen.  I  can- 
not believe  that  this  is  your  final  de- 
cision— that  you  hold  my  love  so  lightly. 
Think  the  matter  over  calmly.  This  is 
Thursday;  come  back  to  me  on  Saturday 


and  tell  me  that  you  will  take  father's 
advice;  and  then — " 

She  did  not  conclude  the  sentence  in 
words,  but  Stephen  was  conscious  of  a 
soft,  warm  touch  on  his  cheek,  a  flutter 
of  white  draperies  moving  across  the  dim 
room,  the  dying  away  of  light  footsteps 
in  the  hall.  Like  a  man  in  a  dream  he 
went  out.  Judith's  parting  kiss  burned 
on  his  cheek,  the  knowledge  that 
she  loved  him  seemed  to  course  through 
heart  and  brain  like  fire.  Even  at  that 
moment  he  felt  that  he  could  never  give 
her  up — that  she  had  won  even  when  she 
seemed  to  lose.  He  was  hers  and  she  was 
his  forever,  no  matter  what  creeds  or  sys- 
tems stood  in  the  way. 

For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  Stephen 
fought  his  losing  battle  well  and  bravely. 
When  he  went  to  his  little  weekly  prayer 
meeting  on  Friday  night  the  struggle  was 
over;  Judith  and  love  had  conquered,  as 
he  had  known  they  must.  He  would  go  the 
next  evening  and  tell  her  so. 

He  felt  an  almost  boyish  exhilaration 
of  spirits  after  his  decision.  The  future 
opened  before  him,  rosy  with  promise.  He 
would  accomplish  great  things.  Gerard 
Allen  was  right  —  there  was  something 
better  in  life  for  him  than  a  toiling,  under- 
paid itineracy  in  the  Methodist  con- 
ference. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  he  went  up  the 
hill.  Before  him  a  young  couple,  quite  un- 
conscious of  his  proximity,  were  loitering 
along  on  their  way  to  prayer  meeting.  He 
Continued  on  page  49. 


Judith  herself  seemed  even 
more  beautiful  than  when  he  had 
seen  her  in  church  and  her  man- 
ner was  distinctly  cordial  as  she 
gave  him  her  cool,  slender  hand 
in   greeting. 


Growing  44  Carloads  of  Peaches 

A  Specialized  Fruit  Business  With  a  System  of  Mixed  Farming  That  Insures  a 

Y ear-Round  Income. 


NIAGA  R  A 
Peninsula 
has  be- 
come famed  for 
its  peaches  and 
grapes,  and  many 
well-to-do  fiuit 
farmers  owe  their 
success  to  the  ex- 
cellent climatic 
conditions  that 
make  it  possible 
to  produce  a  su- 
perior product 
and  in  good  sea- 
son so  as  to  be 
able  to  get  good 
prices  for  it.  An 
excellent  example 
of  well-earned 
success  in  a  com- 
paratively short 
time  in  this  spe- 
cialized farming 
is  that  of  F.  H. 
Gallinger,  of 
Stamford,  who 
has  been  able  to 
develop  his  or- 
chards in  practi- 
cally six  years  un- 

till  his  last  big  crop  consisted  of  ship- 
ments of  44  carloads  of  peaches. 

The  farm  consists  of  50  acres  of  sandy 
loam  which  makes  it  especially  easy  to 
work.  Several  days  of  heavy  rain  will 
not  affect  the  soil  for  working  as  it  can 
be  readily  worked  almost  immediately 
and  the  work  in  this  respect  planned  to 
be  taken  care  of  without  waiting  for 
suitable  conditions.  At  the  same  time 
moisture  seems  to  be  retained  sufficient- 
ly to  produce  the  excellent  crops  this  land 
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The  home   of   Mr.   F. 


H.  Gallinger,  Stamford,  Ont.     The  order  and   tidiness   here   typify 
conditions  throughout  the  farm. 


This  story  of  tin  six  year  development  of  ftftn 
acres  of  sandy  loam,  into  a  profitable  fruit 
farm,  is  interesting  in  every  detail.  The  care 
and  cultivation  of  the  orchards,  the  system  fol- 
lowed in  securing  and  keeping  hired  help,  and 
the  arrangement  for  good  market  conditions 
irill  be  of  particular  interest  to  fruit  growers. 
It  will  also  he  noticed  that  uhilc  this  is  a 
specialized  fruit  farm,  the  owner  carries  on  a 
system  of  mixed  farming  which  brings  in  a 
steady  income  the  year  round. 


seems  to  produce.       Forty  acres  of  the 
farm  are  devoted  to  peaches,  two  acres  to 


cherries,  three  to 
alfalfa,  two  to  as- 
paragus, one-half 
acre  to  strawber- 
ries, one-half  acre 
to  corn  and  the 
balance  is  worked 
up  into  truck  that 
pays  the  hire  of 
the  one  man  that 
is  constantly  kept 
the  year  round. 

Of  course  the 
main  crop  is 
peaches  although 
other  fruits  are 
grown  in  com- 
paratively small 
quantity  furnish- 
ing some  variety. 
In  order  to  have 
the  crop  spread 
over  as  large  a 
period  of  time  as 
possible  eight 
varieties  of 
peaches  are  to  be 
found  in  the  or- 
chard. In  all  there 
are  about  5,000 
trees  planted  ap- 
proximately 165  to  the  acre.  In  the  order 
of  their  cropping  the  varieties  are  as  fol- 
lows: Greensboro,  Admiral  Dewey,  St. 
John,  Early  Crawford,  Fitzgerald,  El- 
berta,  and  Late  Crawford.  This  spreads 
the  shipping  season  over  a  period  of  from 
a  week  to  ten  days  between  the  varieties 
and  extends  the  handling  time  which 
could  not  be  possible  if  working  with  one 
variety  only.  With  the  varieties  kept 
together  in  the  orchard  Mr.  Gallinger  is 
able  to  work  to  splendid  advantage  and 


An  excellent   stand   of  alfalfa  on   the  Gallinger  farm. 
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The  cherry  orchard,  the  magnificent  avenue  of  evergreens,  and  the  flower  border  just  inside  the  fence  make  an  attractive  approach 

to  the  house. 


able  to  keep  moving  operations  from  one 
part  of  the  orchard  to  another  as  the 
different  varieties  come  to  shipping  state. 

When  one  considers  that  20,000  baskets 
were  shipped  from  the  last  good  crop  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  delays  might 
be  costly  and  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
harvesting  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that 
the  fruit  will  all  be  shipped  just  at  the 
time  when  it  will  carry  best  and  bring 
the  top  price.  The  1913  crop  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8,000. 

The  first  shipments  are  generally  made 
to  Toronto  where  the  best  prices  can  usu- 
ally be  obtained  but  as  the  crop  begins  to 
come  in  rapidly  and  the  commission  men 
begin  to  get  well  stocked,  shipments  are 
arranged  for  to  the  smaller  dealers  in  the 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. This  results  in  avoiding  the 
rapid  drop  in  price  where  the  stock  is  be- 
coming heavy  and  enables  Mr.  Gallinger 
to  realize  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  bas- 
ket more  than  he  would  if  he  continued  to 
ship  to  the  bigger  market.  Shipments 
are  made  in  this  way  to  such  places  as 
Kingston,  Peterboro,  Guelph,  St.  Thomas 
and  Owen  Sound.  At  first  peaches  might 
be  selling  as  high  as  $1.50  per  basket  and 
then  fall  down  to  no  more  than  60  cents. 
On  the  1913  crop  at  this  farm  probably 
40  cents  per  basket  were  realized  as  pro- 
fit on  the  complete  shipments. 

HELP  EASILY  SECURED. 

In  order  to  handle  the  crop  as  quickly 
as  possible  it  is  necessary  to  have  12 
pickers  and  eight  to  pack  and  cover  for 
about  six  weeks.  These  are  usually  most- 
ly women  and  girls  but  sometimes  men 
are  hired  to  good  advantage  and  are  able 
to  do  better  with  the  picking.  The  wo- 
men are  paid  $1.50  per  day  and  the  men 
$2.00  if  the  crop  is  good,  and  believing  it 


wise  to  keep  the  workers  anxious  to  re- 
turn for  the  shipping  season,  Mr.  Galling- 
er finds  it  a  good  investment  to  let  the 
workers  take  home  with  them  all  the  ripe 
fruit  they  can  take.  This  merely  uses  up 
fruit  too  far  gone  to  handle  well  and 
makes  these  same  workers  look  forward 
to  coming  back  for  the  next  season,  sav- 
ing considerable  time  in  teaching  the 
ways  and  methods  in  use  on  this  farm. 
Being  so  near  Niagara  Falls  workers  can 
readily  come  out  to  the  place  as  they 
would  to  any  place  of  business  simply 
bringing  lunch  instead  of  going  home  for 
it. 


Particular  stress  was  laid  on  the  need 
for  spraying  the  trees  annually  and 
thorough  cultivation.  Of  course  pruning 
and  other  work  needs  attention  at  the 
right  time  but  these  two  necessities  were 
pointed  out  as  the  most  necessary  for  at- 
tention during  the  period  just  before  and 
during  the  growing  period.  Mr.  Galling- 
er sprays  very  thoroughly  being  sure  to 
see  that  every  possible  limb  of  the  tree 
is  thoroughly  done.  Usually  it  is  neces- 
sary to  spray  one  side  when  the  wind  is 
from  that  direction  and  from  the  other 
on  a  day  when  the  opposite  wind  is  blow- 
Continued  on  page  64. 
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Splendid  row  of  St.  John  peach  trees  in  full  bloom. 


One  Child's  Handicap:  by  Andrew  McTaggart 

Had  Not  Vigilant  Common-Sense  Observed  the  Cause,  Mary  Would  Have  Been 

a  Back  Number. 


o 


H,  mamma,  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
practice  any  more  —  the  other 
girls  sing  so  queer.  I  can't 
sing  like  them."  This  was  the  complaint 
made  by  seven  year  old  Mary  who  had 
just  returned  from  practising  some  chil- 
dren's exercises  for  the  Easter  service. 
At  the  preceding  Christmas  entertain- 
ment she  had  been  delighted  to  take  her 
place  along  with  the  other  children.  But 
now  it  was  all  different. 
.  "Nonsense,  Mary,"  replied  her  mother, 
"You'll  be  all  right.    Try  again." 

"But  mother,  I  can't  hear,"  was  the 
tearful  response. 

The  busy  mother  was  puzzled.  For 
some  time  her  little  girl  had  been  growing 
harder  to  manage.  Duties  were  being 
neglected  on  the  child's  part  and  instruc- 
tions were  quite  ignored.  "Can  the  child 
be  dull  of  hearing?"  wondered  the  mother. 
"It's  a  new  thing  if  she  is.  However  I'll 
watch,"  she  concluded. 

Accordingly,  the  mother  would  call  to 
her  little  daughter  when  she  was  playing 
with  other  children  and  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  not  only  was  her 
child  dull  of  hearing  but  that  her  hearing 
was  rapidly  failing  her.  This  mother 
realized  the  folly  of  attempting  to  treat 
the  ears  of  her  child  herself.  She  had 
seen  too  many  cases  that  illustrated  the 
worthlessness  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis- 
astrous results  consequent  upon  the  pour- 


This  is  a  story  from  real  life.  Its  morals 
may  be  many,  but  the  one  to  which  it  points 
most  directly  is  the  safety  and  happiness  that 
will  come  to  Canadian  children  uhen  Medical 
School  Inspection  shall  have  become  general 
throughout  the  country.  Through  the  efforts  o) 
the  Women's  Institutes  of  \  orth  Middlesex  a 
very  thorough  system  of  Medical  School  Inspec- 
tion has  been  established  in  that  district.  Thr 
first  inspection  took  place  at  Parkhill,  and  out 
of  138  pupils  examined,  5S  were  found  defective, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  Canada. 

This  Institute  has  demonstrated  very  plainly 
what  Medical  Inspection  can  be  made  to  mean 
to  children  suffering  from  eye,  ear  and  throat 
troubles  especially.  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  establish  a  clinic  and  bring  a  specialist  and 
trained  nurse  to  the  village  to  treat  the  worst 
cases.  The  outlook  is  promising  that  before 
long  the  weak  children  in  even  the  remotest  dis- 
tricts will  have  all  the  advantages  of  expert 
medical  care. 


ing  oil  and  other  things  into  the  ears,  to 
commence  practice  on  her  own  child.  On 
this  occasion  she  recalled  the  advice  of 
the  old  ear  specialist,  "The  only  thing  for 
one  to  use  about  his  own  ear  is  his  elbow." 
A  careful  surgeon  was  consulted.  "No, 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  the  ears.  I'll 
clean  them  out,  however,"  was  the  doctor's 
conclusion.  This  treatment  did  not  im- 
prove matters.  Further  examination  of 
the  little  patient  confirmed  the  doctor  in 
the  suspicion  already  formed  in  the  doc- 
tor's mind  that  the  real  root  of  the  trouble 
was    abnormally    enlarged    tonsils     and 


adenoid  growth.  "The  adenoids  and  the 
tonsil  must  be  removed  or  the  deafness 
will  increase  and  other  complications  may 
arise,"  was  the  doctor's  verdict. 

The  operation  was  performed.  In  two 
days  Mary  was  on  her  feet.  In  ten  days 
she  was  about  her  play  and  at  her  lessons 
in  school  and  eating  and  sleeping  as  she 
had  not  done  for  a  year.  Best  of  all, 
her  deafness  was  quite  removed  and  her 
general  health  well  on  the  way  to  be 
vastly  improved. 

"You  have  made  my  little  girl  over 
again,"  was  the  judgment  of  the  grate- 
ful mother. 

WHAT  MABY  ESCAPED. 

Now  what  did  Mary  escape  by  this 
timely  operation?  She  escaped  all  the 
ravages  wrought  by  adenoid  growth.  This 
growth  is  practically  an  irremovable  plug 
in  the  nasal  passage.  For  every  hour  of 
the  day  it  shuts  away  from  the  child's 
lungs  the  abundance  of  fresh  air  without 
which  there  cannot  be  full,  normal  de- 
velopment on  the  part  of  the  child.  It 
steals  on  the  little  one's  welfare  like  a 
thief  in  the  night  till  the  time  comes 
when  the  patient  cannot,  try  as  he  will, 
draw  a  satisfactory  breath  through  his 
nose.  The  inevitable  effect  is  the  disas- 
trous habit  of  mouth  breathing,  at  meals, 
at  play,  in  sleeping,  in  reading  and  in 
singing.      The   consequences    are    of   the 


Where  the  physical  -welfare  of  the  children  Is  en  Important  feature  of  school  management.    Treatment  in  Dunfermline  remedial  clinic,  Scotland. 
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First  school  clinic  at  Park  Hill,  Ontario.  The  president  of  the  Women's  Institute, 
the  chairman  of  the  Medical  Inspection  Committee,  and  some  of  the  children  of 
the  clinic 


blind  are  aware.  The  playmates  of  the 
child  find  her  queer  and  shun  her  with 
all  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such  a 
social  condition. 

Immediate  surgical  treatemnt  is  the 
only  rational  procedure.  The  longer  the 
condition  remains  uncorrected  the  worse 
for  all  concerned.  The  condition  becomes 
more  aggravated  and  the  attendant  dis- 
abilities more  distressing  and  more  seri- 
ous. 

SURGERY  ONLY  CURE. 

There  is  no  known  home  treatment  for 
adenoid  growths  that  will  afford  the 
needed  correction.  All  effort  put  forward 
outside  of  the  relief  given  by  the  surgeon 
is  practically  wasted  time.  It  is  a  matter 
for  the  surgeon  and  for  a  surgeon  who 
knows  his  business  and  who  is  built  up 
around  an  active  conscience.  When  ade- 
noids are  once  suspected  of  giving  trouble, 
the  child  should  be  delivered  once  and  for 
all  from  experimenting  and  given  into  the 
hands  of  a  surgeon  who  understands  his 
work. 

The  operation  when  done  by  a  skilled 


most  disastrous  character.  Irritating 
dust  and  every  germ  inhaled  is  drawn  di- 
rectly into  the  throat  and  lungs.  Sore 
throats  and  coughs  are  almost  inevitable. 
The  throat  and  lungs  are  almost  sure  to 
be  constantly  irritated.  Should  such 
disease  germs  as  produce  diseases  by  their 
falling  on  an  inflamed  throat — scarlet 
fever,  for  example — be  lurking  for  a  vic- 
tim, the  little  patient  is  almost  sure  to  be 
unduly  exposed  to  their  ravages. 

Even  should  diseases  not  be  contracted, 
the  lowered  vitality  consequent  upon  the 
imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  conse- 
quent upon  imperfect  breathing  is  in  it- 
self a  serious  menace  to  vitality  and  effi- 
ciency. Development,  physical,  mental, 
moral  is  seriously  arrested.  The  contour 
of  the  face  is  altered.  The  expression  of 
the  face  is  quite  changed.  Hollow  chest 
is  scarcely  avoidable.  The  hearing,  as  has 
been  indicated,  is  impaired,  and  even  the 
power  of  vision  is  interfered  with.  Fur- 
ther, the  child  is  submitted  to  a  nervous- 
strain  of  which  only  the  partially  deaf  or 


Talmo  House,  Ror 


one   of   Dr.   Montessori's   first   schools, 
teaching  healthful  living. 


Thatdied  straw  hut,  Campagna,  Rome.    A  few  of  these  are  still  in  use  as  schools. 


hand  is  not  a  serious  one.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  a  trifling  matter.  It  is  a 
bit  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done  well  and 
the  surgeon  should  be  given  a  fair  field. 

Parents  and  school  teachers  should  be 
on  the  alert  for  the  discovery  of  the  pres- 
ence of  these  growths.  Many  a  child  is 
accused  of  waywardness  who  is  simply  in 
need  of  a  little  surgical  help.  Many  others 
are  regarded  as  dull  who  require  a  chance 
to  breathe  more  freely.  Scolding  and 
punishment  will  not  avail  in  such  in- 
tances.  The  taws  and  the  birch  rod  will 
never  take  the  place  of  the  assistance  so 
easily  and  advantageously  rendered  by 
the  surgeon.  Let  parents  and  teachers 
do  what  they  will,  yet  they  cannot  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  a  child's  wel- 
fare is  based  upon  his  physical  condition. 

The  day  has  come  when  country  schools 
and  farmers  generally  will  need  to  at- 
tend carefully  to  physical  culture.  It  will 
not  do  to  hark  back  to  the  alleged  good 
old  days  "When  these  new  diseases  were 
Continued  on  page  56. 


A  great  educational  centre. 


Making  a  Dining- Room:  by  genevieve 

Ideas  for  Remodelling,  Decorating  and  Furnishing  for  Character  and  Economy. 


IF  you  can  plan  and  build  and  furnish 
your  house  at  the  same  time,  the  un- 
■  dertaking  is  comparatively  easy. 
Then  you  can  build-in  furniture  and  fire- 
places and  windows  with  a  view  to  the 
finished,  furnished  home.  But  this  privi- 
lege comes  to  only  a  few  people.  The 
more  common  proposition  is  to  furnish  a 
house  already  built,  or  to  build  a  new 
house  and  furnish  it  with  what  you  al- 
ready have.  This  is  more  complicated, 
yet  it  is  possible  to  work  miracles  from 
the  most  unpromising  beginnings  if  the 
family  have  the  independence  to  work 
out  their  own  individual  ideal.  In  the 
last  issue  we  discussed  the  making  of  a 
living-room.  We  will  consider  here,  some 
features  in  the  furnishing  and  remodel- 
ling of  a  dining  room. 

In  no  other  room  of  the  house  are  there 
such  possibilities  for  built  in  furniture. 
The  built-in  buffet,  being  of  the  same 
material  as  the  woodwork,  fits  beauti- 
fully into  the  decorative  scheme  of  the 
room,  besides  giving  a  substantial,  digni- 
fied effect.  It  can  be  made  more  roomy 
than  the  separate  sideboard,  and  even  if 
it  runs  the  whole  width  of  the  room,  it  is 
set  into  the  wall  out  of  the  way.  A  din- 
ing-room with  built-in  cupboard,  and  high 
wainscot  in  dark  oak,  with  possibly  a 
corner  china  cabinet  of  the  same,  is  likely 
to  be  more  rich  and  classic  than  the  same 
room  with  more  money  invested  in  sep- 
arate pieces  which  may  or  may  not  har- 
monize with  the  general  make  up,  and 
which  sometimes  savor  more  of  display 
than  utility. 

Where  a  house  is  already  built,  how- 
ever, sometimes  these  things  are  not  pos- 
sible. The  nearest  approach  then  is  the 
built  on  cupboard,  an  example  of  which 
we  have  here  illustrated.  This  is  simply 
built  to  the  wall  or  merely  placed  there, 
and  stained  or  painted  like  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork.  In  this  case  the  two  cup- 
boards set  in  opposite  corners  of  the  room 
give  a  balanced  appearance.  They  might 
have  been  connected  by  a  serving  table 
running  across  in  front  of  the  dumb- 
waiter or  the  opening  to  the  kitchen  or 
pantry;  or  where  there  are  no  openings  in 
the  wall  a  single  long  cupboard  might 
be  built  along  the  centre. 

The  fireplace  is  another  feature  to  be 
considered  in  the  dining-room,  especially 
where  this  is  also  used  part  of  the  time, 
as  a  living-room.  Anyway,  the  glow  of 
an  open  fire  at  meal-time  on  the  cold 
Fall  and  Winter  evening  is  worth  more 
than  the  same  sum  of  money  invested  in 
balconies  and  spare-rooms  which  exist 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  view  from  the 
highway  or  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
possible  overflow  of  company.  The  ar- 
rangement carried  out  in  the  illustration, 
where  the  large  chimney  forms  part  of 
the  partition  between  the  dining-room 
and  living-room  could  be  worked  out 
economically  in  many  houses  already 
built,  making  it  possible  to  have  a  fire- 
place in  each  room. 


To  put  beauty  and  restfulness  and  harmony 
and  something  of  her  own  personality  into  a 
home  is  an  art  which  every  real  homemaker 
cultivates.  In  our  series  of  home  decorating 
and  furnishing  articles,  we  aim  to  give  practical 
suggestions  and  general  principles  which  can  be 
carried  out  in  the  average  farm  home.  Any 
questions  on  the  subject  will  receive  our  careful 
attention.  Address  Genevieve,  The  Farmer's 
Magazine,  Toronto. 


Apart  from  the  cupboard  or  buffet, 
table  and  chairs,  little  dining-room  furni- 
ture is  necessary.  Something  which  will 
save  the  housekeeper  a  great  many  steps, 
however,  is  the  dinner-wagon,  just  a  little 
side-table  on  wheels  with  cleats  running 
around  the  edge  of  the  top  to  keep  dishes 
from  slipping  off.  With  this  conveni- 
ence, one  trip  between  the  kitchen  and 
dining-room  can  be  made  to  do  the  work 
of  five  or  six  without  it. 

While  heavy  beams  and  panelling  give 
dignity  to  a  dining  room,  the  first  prin- 
ciple in  the  decoration  should  be  cheer- 
fulness. As  we  realize  more  the  import- 
ance of  this,  we  will  have  more  rooms 
done  in  lighter  tones.  There  is  some- 
thing delightfully  clean  and  bright  about 
a  dining-room  with  ivory  woodwork  and 
walls  in  a  soft,  dull  rose  or  gray-blue. 
Then  if  the  sideboard  is  old  and  needs 
refinishing  it  can  also  be  gone  over  with 
the  same  ivory  paint,  using  for  all  this  a 
flat-finish  enamel  paint  so  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  getting  the  glossy  porcelain 
effect.  Some  women  complain  about  the 
work  of  keeping  white  woodwork  clean, 
but  about  as  many  others  claim  that  this 
is  exaggerated  and  that  the  satisfactory 
of  knowing  it  is  clean,  and  of  impressing 


other  people  with  the  fact,  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  extra  work.  And  after 
all  cleanliness  is  a  charm  that  appeals 
to  everyone,  if  we  can  make  our  decorat- 
ing emphasize  it,  so  much  the  better. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  one  idea.  With 
a  very  bright  exposure,  the  white  and 
rose  or  blue  would  be  too  glaring.  A  bet- 
ter combination  would  be  to  give  the 
wood  a  mahogany  stain  and  use  a  soft 
gray  wall-paper  with  touches  of  mul- 
berry, or  have  light  oak  woodwork  with 
gray  walls  and  a  little  peacock  blue  and 
silver,  or  dull  green  walls  with  a  border 
of  white  and  yellow  daisies  or  plain  con- 
ventional design  in  gilt.  In  a  room  with 
less  light,  our  decorative  schemes  would 
naturally  go  more  to  sunny  browns  with 
cream  or  buff  ceiling  and  perhaps  a 
frieze  of  yellow  marigolds  above  the 
plate-rail.  Or  we  might  have  a  light 
fawn  oatmeal  paper  with  a  frieze  of 
purple  asters  or  grapes  or  autumn  foli- 
age. But  these  are  only  general  princi- 
ples. The  real  art  of  making  a  room  rests 
with  the  woman  who  can  express  her  own 
personality  and  sense  of  beauty  and  fit- 
ness in  creating  something  that  is  all 
her  own. 

The  floors  of  the  dining-room,  should, 
first  of  all  be  easy  to  sweep.  Next  to  a 
hardwood  floor  perhaps  nothing  is  more 
practical  than  linoleum.  A  bare  floor  or 
bare  linoleum  does  not  suggest  anything 
of  the  warmth  or  softness  we  want  in  a 
living-room,  but  if  the  dining-room  is  to 
be  used  solely  as  a  dining-room  this  does 
not  matter  much.  If  it  is  to  be  the  living- 
room  as  well,  that  is  a  different  proposi- 


Tlie  broad  chimney  forming  part  of  the  partition  between  the  living-room  and  dining- 
room  is  a  unique  feature.  This  might  just  as  well  have  a  fireplace  on  either  side.  The 
built-in  buffet,  the  plain  solid  furniture  and  general  absence  of  detail  give  character  to 
the  room. 
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Illustrating 


the  built-on   cupboard  or  china  cabinet,  and  the  effect 
of  white  wood-work   in   a   dining   room. 


A   rich    and    dignified    effect   with    more   elaborate   woodwork    and 
built-in  cupboard. 


tion ;  then  we  will  want  rugs  as  we  would 
for  any  living-room.  Since  the  tacked 
down  carpet  running  right  to  the  edge  of 
the  room  has  gone  out  of  favor,  many 
people  have  been  troubled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  finishing  ordinary  floors  or  at  least 
the  exposed  strip  between  the  rug  and  the 
wall.  In  previous  issues  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  treatment  of  filling  the  cracks 
with  a  preparation  of  cement  and  glue, 
then  painting,  graining  and  varnishing. 
If  well  done  this  gives  a  beautiful  result. 
Another  method  which  has,  at  least,  the 
advantage  of  saving  work  is  the  use  of 
fibre  veneer,  which  gives  an  excellent  imi- 
tation of  the  real  wood.  This  also  makes 
an  attractive  "woodwork"  running  from 
the  floor  to  the  wainscot,  or  used  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  stair  wall  where  children 
are  likely  to  leave  finger  prints  on  the 
papered  wall. 

With  the  decorating  done  and  the  fur- 
niture established,  there  remain  the 
finishing  touches  in  curtains  and  pic- 
tures or  whatever  bric-a-brac  happens  to 
be  among  the  household  goods.  Dining- 
room  curtains  have  to  be  laundered  fre- 
quently, so  plain,  heavy  net,  muslin  or 
scrim  will  be  preferable  to  lace,  and  the 
plain  colors  in  white,  cream  or  ecru  will 
last  longer  than  the  flowered  materials. 
The  curtains  which  come  only  to  the  win- 
dow-sill and  slide  easily  on  a  rod  so  they 
can  be  drawn  back  if  desired,  are  the 
most  practical.  This  doesn't  sound  very 
decorative,  but  with  a  little  hemstitching 
or  insertion  and  colored  side-curtains 
with  or  without  a  valance,  the  window 
decorating  becomes  a  piece  of  real  art. 
In  shadow  curtains  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  materials  to  select  from.  Bright  chintz 
or  art  sateen,  plain  silk  or  even  heavy 
crash  with  stencilled  border  may  be 
chosen  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the 
room. 

Then  in  the  matter  of  pictures — there 
was  a  time  when  dining-rooms  were  hung 
with  every  conceivable  variety  of  flowers 
and  fruit  and  game,  a  fashion  which,  no 
doubt,  had  its  origin  in  the  idea  that  pic- 
tures of  things  to  eat  would  be  appropri- 
ate here.  This  custom  has  been  over- 
done. We  are  coming  now  to  feel  that 
we  don't  necessarily  want  to  have  these 
edible  things  suggested  to  us  day  after 
day  at  meal-time.     Some  time  we  might 


get  a  bad  combination.  In  buying  pic- 
tures for  a  dining-room,  like  any  other 
room  of  the  house,  it  is  better  to  let  them 
come  slowly.  Then  we  are  not  likely  to 
litter  the  walls  with  meaningless  things. 
Some  wise  person  has  said  that  we  should 
not  give  space  in  our  homes  to  anything 
which  we  do  not  know  to  be  useful,  or  be- 
lieve to  be  beautiful.    When  we  feel  this, 


we  will  do  away  with  a  lot  of  "ornaments" 
that  do  not  add  to  the  character  of  our 
homes,  and  other  things,  little,  silent,  un- 
obtrusive sermons  of  beauty  will  gradu- 
ally creep  in.  Sometimes  a  little  fifteen 
cent  print  tells  a  story  which  not  only 
means  much  to  us,  but  gives  the  occa- 
sional visitor  a  new  train  of  thought  to 
take  away  with  him. 


Not  a  Good  Guesser 

Sometimes  Just  a  Word  of  Appreciation  May  Lift  Someone  from 

the  Slough  of  Despond 


By     J.     W.     STARK 


I 


F  »  M  not  a  good  guesser,  John,"  she 
said.  "Life  after  all  is  just  a 
spelling  match.  If  you  weren't 
born  in  the  country  and  educated  in  a 
country  school — that's  your  misfortune 
and  you  will  not  know  what  I  mean."  We 
used  to  have  to  work  all  kinds  of 
schemes  to  get  our  spelling  match  on 
Fridays  from  three  to  four  and  so  many 
things  could  cripple  our  chances  absolute- 
ly. For  instance,  we  had  to  keep  such 
order  all  day,  there  must  be  no  paper  or 
egg  shells  on  the  floor,  or  any  fights  out 
back  of  the  school  at  recess,  but  most  of 
all  our  teacher  must  be  in  good  humor 
— if  she  had  been  out  late  the  night 
before  to  a  pedro  party  or  dance,  we  knew 
it  was  no  use.  For  that  reason  we  hated 
Thursday  evening  functions.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  subject,  two  leaders  were 
picked  out  and  they  chose  sides  and  lined 
up  along  the  wall.  To  be  chosen  amongst 
the  first  was  some  honor  and  it  was  great 
satisfaction  to  spell  down  the  rest.  The 
point  is,  to  get  those  long  words  right  you 
either  had  to  know  or  be  a  good  guesser. 
Most  of  us  are  poor  guessers. 

The  young  wife  had  a  terrible  time 
with  her  cooking  and  she  made  all  the 
standard  mistakes  of  newly  weds  from 
trying  to  skin  the  sausages  before  frying 
them  to  forgetting  to  add  a  little  salt  to 
the  porridge.  But  nobody  blunders  all 
the  time  and  one  day  I  was  there  and  she 
told  me  about  her  failures  and  how  that 


day  for  dinner  she  tried  so  hard  and  had 
everything  delicious  just  to  please  him. 
There  was  a  tasty  bit  of  salad  and  the 
meat  plate  was  trimmed  with  lettuce 
leaves  and  such  a  pie  with  whipped  cream 
on  it!  As  he  was  coming  up  the  lane  she 
wondered  if  he  would  notice  how  good 
everything  was  and  tell  her  about  it.  At 
dinner  everything  from  the  seat  of  war 
to  the  neighbor's  line  fence  was  talked 
about  and  not  a  word  about  the  table  and 
she  was  awfully  disappointed.  Following 
him  out  on  the  verandah,  she  actually  had 
to  ask  his  lordship  how  he  liked  it  and 
he  said  it  was  pretty  fine.  "Oh,  why 
didn't  you  tell  me,  I  didn't  know,  and 
I'm  not  a  good  guesser." 


Most  of  us  worry  altogether  too  much 
about  making  the  other  fellow  conceited 
and  we  keep  our  mouths  closed  like  clams 
when  we  should  speak  out.  School  teach- 
ers, if  the  little  girl  does  a  thing  well,  tell 
her.  Girls,  if  you  enjoyed  the  drive  with 
your  brother,  say  so,  and  children  and 
parents,  when  you  feel  particularly 
pleased  with  what  they  have  done  for 
you,  let  them  know.  Above  all  things,  it 
does  seem  so  foolish  to  be  afraid  of  mak- 
ing somebody  conceited  when  just  a  word 
of  appreciation  some  time  would  make  us 
so  cheery  and  lift  us  out  of  the  slough 
of  despond.  "Oh,  if  I  only  knew,  but 
I'm  not  a  good  guesser." 


Mysteries  in  Wheat  Flour:  by  pr0f.  r.  Harcourt 

Wheat  Fields  With  Only  a  Line  Fence  Between  Them  Vary  in  Flour  Values — 

Making  a  Blend  is  a  Science. 


FLOUR  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
the  materials  that  enter  into  our 
daily  diet,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
many  things  around  us  that  we  know 
very  little  about.  We  know  that  it  is 
made  from  wheat,  and  possibly  that  some 
kinds  of  flour  are  better  than  others ;  but, 
to  most  people  flour  is  simply  flour  and 
they  know  no  grades,  unless  it  is  simply 
two  kinds — bread  and  pastry  flours.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  are  a  great  many 
kinds  and  grades  of  flour. 

Wheats  differ  widely  in  composition. 
Some  have  a  large  plump  berry  and  are 
soft  and  starchy;  others  have  a  small 
kernel  and  when  cut  show  a  gluey,  almost 
translucent  surface.  The  one  will  pro- 
duce a  soft  flour  most  suitable  for  making 
pastry  or  cake;  while  the  other  will  give  a 
strong  flour,  more  adapted  for  the  making 
of  a  good  quality  of  bread.  The  Dawson's 
Golden  Chaff,  Abundance  and  Early  Red 
Clawson  are  of  the  first  type,  while 
Crimean  Red,  Banatka  or  the  Red  Cliff 
and  Marquis  of  the  Western  provinces, 
more  nearly  resemble  the  second  type. 

But  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  composition  of  wheat  in 
influenced  by  many  other  factors  than 
simply  the  variety.  Millers  are  quite  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  some  districts  in 
Ontario  will  produce  a  better  quality  of 
wheat  than  others,  and  that  the  spring 
wheats  of  the  Western  provinces  are  su- 
perior to  the  best  that  Ontario  can  pro- 
duce. Possibly  climate  (including  vari- 
ations due  to  season)  and  soil  or  rather 
the  conditions  of  the  soil,  have  the  great- 
est influence.  To  obtain  a  good  quality  of 
wheat  we  require  bright,  warm  days,  with 
an  abundance  of  sunshine  and  an  absence 
of  an  excess  of  moisture;  or  in  other 
words,  the  conditions  that  cause  rapid, 
though  normal,  ripening  of  the  grain. 
Wheat  which  ripens  slowly  or  is  over- 
ripe, is  usually  low  in  gluten  and  rich  in 
starch. 

WHY  WHEAT  VARIES  IN  VALUE. 

Researches  made  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  show  that  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  is  a  greater  factor  than  the 
amount  of  plant  food  present.  These  in- 
vestigations indicate  that  when  wheat  is 


No.  1  represents  a  loaf  made  from  wheat 
grown  in  the  Western  provinces,  and  No.  2,  a 
loaf  made  from  an  average  Ontario  winter 
wheat  flour. 


Quality  in  flour  is  a  matter  that  has  always 
been  of  interest  to  the  whole  farm  family. 
Tfvis  article  explaining  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  the  differences  in  different  grades  and 
blends  of  flour  will  be  a  welcome  piece  of  in- 
formation to  many.  Prof.  Harcourt  has  made 
a  specialty  of  experimenting  with  the  different 
varieties  of  wheat  grown  on  the  experimental 
plots  at  the  OA..G.,  putting  it  through  the  mill- 
ing process  and  having  it  made  into  bread  in 
the  laboratory  to  determine  exactly  the  special 
qualities  of  each  variety.  The  facts  regarding 
the  relation  between  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  quality  of  flour  produced  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  many  readers. 


grown  on  two  different  soils,  one  of  which 
contains  more  moisture  than  the  other, 
the  moist  soil  will  produce  grain  with  low 
gluten  and  a  high  starch  content.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  case 
maturity  is  retarded.  It  will  thus  be  see.i 
that  the  wheat  from  the  same  locality  and 
of  the  same  variety  may  be  quite  different 
in  composition  and  in  milling  qualities 
from  year  to  year.  Furthermore,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  wheat  from  some 
localities  in  our  own  province  is  very 
much  superior  to  the  same  variety  grown 
in  another  locality.  This  may  be  due  to 
some  particular  quality  in  the  soil.  Thus 
without  going  too  deeply  into  this  part  of 
the  subject;  it  will  be  seen  that  wheat  is 
not  constant  in  composition,  but  that  it 
varies  from  season  to  season  and  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  The  composition  also 
varies  with  different  varieties. 


These  facts  have  an  influence  in  the 
milling  industry.  One  illustration  repre- 
sents a  loaf  of  bread  made  from  wheat 
grown  in  the  Western  provinces  and  one 
made  from  an  average  Ontario  winter 
wheat  flour.  Both  loaves  contain  the  same 
weight  of  flour.  No.  1  loaf  is  not  only 
larger  but  the  flour  absorbs  more  mois- 
ture and  thus  gives  a  better  yield  of 
bread,  and  the  texture  is  better.  Alto- 
together  the  hard  Western  wheat  makes  a 
better  bread  flour.  Possibly  the  softer  On- 
tario winter  wheat  bread  has  the  advant- 
age in  flavor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soft 
flour  is  at  least  equally  good  for  pastry 
and  cake  purposes,  and  it  does  not  require 
so  much  shortening. 

WHAT    IS    A    BLENDED    FLOUR? 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  some  mills, 
more  especially  in  the  Old  Land,  to  mix 
wheat  of  different  varieties  and  from  dif- 
ferent sources  to  secure  certain  results. 
In  this  country,  however,  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  blended  flour  is  one 
made  by  grinding  some  of  the  soft  On- 
tario wheat  with  the  harder  wheat  from 
the  West.  The  object  of  this  blending  is 
partly  for  economy,  as  soft  wheat  is  usu- 
ally cheaper  than  the  hard,  and  partly  to 
secure  flavor  of  the  one  and  the  expan- 
sion and  texture  of  the  other.  It  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  a  "general  purpose" 
flour,  or  as  "household"  flour.  The 
blended  flour  containing  the  higher  per 
cent,  of  the  hard  flour  make  a  very  satis- 
factory loaf  of  bread  in  every  respect 

The  Alberta  Red  wheat  is  also  used  in 
making  blends.  It  is  a  flour  that  contains 
a  high  percentage  of  gluten,  but,  for  some 
reason  not  yet  determined,  produces  a 
very  medium  quality  of  bread.  However, 
when  blended  with  the  spring  wheat  of 
the  West  it  gives  a  good  loaf  of  fine 
quality. 

DIFFERENCES  OF  SOIL. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  to  what 
extent  the  differences  commonly  at- 
tributed to  locality  are  influenced  by  soil 
conditions;  another  illustration  shows 
how  wide  this  difference  in  quality  may 
be.  It  also  shows  the  advantage  one  mill 
grinding  local  wheat  may  have  over  an- 


An   illustration   of  different  qualities   of  bread      produced    from    different    varieties    of    wheat- 
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The  same  weight  of  flour  was  used   for  each  loaf.     Of  these  shown   the  Egyptian  Amber  gave  the  best  yield  of  bread,  the  Early  Genesee 
the  largest  loaf,  and   the  best  quality   of  bread,  while   Dawson's     Golden  Chaff  and  Early  Red  Clawson  gave  the 

smallest  loaves  and   the   poorest  quality. 


other.  The  mixing  of  wheat  in  transit 
from  the  West  does  away  with  much  of 
this  inequality.  But  the  larger  milling 
companies  that  have  elevators  at  numer- 
ous points  throughout  the  West  are  still 
able  to  select  the  points  from  which  they 
draw  their  own  supply  for  milling  pur- 
poses. 

Many  people  are  not  familiar  with  the 
differences  in  quality  of  bread  the  various 
varieties  of  wheat  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing. The  comparison  is  well  illustrated 
here  although  wider  differences  might  be 
shown.  The  wheats  were  all  grown  on  the 
experimental  plots  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  milled  in  our  own  experi- 
mental mill,  and  the  same  weight  of 
flour  used  for  each  loaf.  Of  these  shown 
the  Egyptian  Amber  gave  the  best  yield 
of  bread,  the  Early  Genesee  Giant  the 
largest  loaf  and  the  best  quality  of  bread, 
while  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  and  Early 
Red  Clawson  gave  the  smallest  loaves  and 
the  poorest  quality  of  bread.  It  is  evident 
that  the  general  quality  of  the  wheat  in 
any  section  will  vary  as  the  predominat- 
ing varieties  are  of  the  weaker  or  stronger 
sort.  From  a  milling  standpoint  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  softer  wheats,  such 
as  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff,  Abundance, 
etc.,  always  yield  more  bushels  per  acre 
than  the  harder  and  better  milling  varie- 
ties.  Naturally  the  farmer  will  grow  the 


variety  that  gives  the  greatest  number  of 
bushels  per  acre,  especially  as  the  miller 
for  various  reasons,  has  been  unable  to 
pay  much  more  money  for  the  wheat  of 
the  better  varieties. 

Another  cause  for  variation  in  the 
strength  of  flour  is  that  of  season.  Nearly 
every  crop  of  wheat  grown  in  the  West 
has  some  special  characteristic  wherein  it 
differs  from  that  of  other  years.  For  in- 
stance the  wheat  of  the  1914  crop  fur- 
nishes a  strong  flour  that  will  stand  abuse 
in  the  process  of  making  bread.  Conse- 
quently, a  careless  baker  who  does  not 
pay  close  attention  to  temperature  and 


This  shows  to  what  a  degree  the  quality 
in;i.\  be  influenced  by  local  soil  conditions. 
The  mixing  of  wheat  in  transit  from  the  West 
does  away  with   much  of  this  inequality. 


time  in  fermentation  may  get  good  re- 
sults with  this  flour.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wheat  of  the  1913  crop  while  very 
satisfactory  from  the  milling  standpoint, 
gave  a  flour  that  had  to  be  very  carefully 
handled.  I  think  I  am  quite  safe  in  say- 
ing that  we  received  more  complaint 
flours  from  millers  and  bakers  during  the 
early  part  of  the  time  they  were  using 
this  crop  than  in  any  other  two  seasons 
since  our  flour-testing  laboratory  was  es- 
tablished. The  flour  was  strong  enough 
to  make  good  bread  ;  but  it  was  a  very 
easy  matter  to  spoil  it  in  the  dough  stage 
by  over-fermentation,  due  either  to  too 
high  a  temperature  or  holding  it  too  long 
in  the  dough  stages.  The  wheat  of  1912 
crop  was  very  moist,  and  while  the  flour 
was  strong  and  gave  a  good  loaf  of  bread, 
it  did  not  take  up  the  same  amount  of 
moisture  and  consequently,  the  yield  of 
bread  was  low. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
flour,  even  of  the  same  grade,  is  by  no 
means  uniform  in  strength.  By  blending 
wheats  of  different  grades  and  varieties 
of  different  qualities  the  miller  strives  to 
do  what  he  can  to  keep  his  flour  of  a  uni- 
form quality;  but  in  certain  seasons  this 
may  be  a  very  difficult  problem  and  some- 
times he  is  blamed  for  producing  poor 
flour  when  the  circumstances  that  effect 
this  are  beyond  his  control. 


Renewing  the  Strawberry  Bed 

Some  Ideas  for  the  Guidance  of  Planters  During  the  Season. 


STRAWBERRIES  can  be  grown  in  al- 
most every  soil.  But  in  making  a 
new  planting,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
plant  those  varieties  that  are  known  to 
bear  well  on  similar  soils. 

The  solid  row  system  of  growing  straw- 
berries is  the  one  generally  used  in  Can- 
ada. A  new  bed  is  generally  started 
each  year. 

The  treatment  given  the  bed  which  has 
borne  the  first  time  depends  somewhat  on 
the  condition  it  is  in  at  the  close  of  the 
berry  season.  If  there  are  only  a  few 
weeds  these  can  be  pulled  out  or  cut  off  at 
or  just  below  the  surface.  Generally, 
however,  the  quickest  and  best  way  is  to 
remove  the  mulch  between  the  rows,  tak- 
ing one  row  at  a  time;  to  give  a  thorough 
cultivation,  working  in  a  top-dressing  of 


By    Mackenzie   Hall 

fertilizer  at  the  same  time,  and  then  to 
replace  the  mulch. 

Another  advantage  of  thus  removing 
the  mulch  is  that  then  the  rows  can  the 
better  be  trimmed  up  to  their  bounds; 
they  should  not  be  over  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  wide.  Runners,  or  plants  that 
have  rooted  beyond  these  limits,  should 
be  cut  off;  the  tendency  of  almost  all 
plants  of  all  varieties  is  to  form  too  many 
new  plants.  If  you  want  good  fruit  the 
second  season  this  must  be  guarded 
against  by  cutting  out  a  good  many  of  the 
runners  and  plants,  even  in  the  row.  The 
plants  should  be  five  or  six  inches  apart 


in  all  directions  for  the  best  results; 
closer  than  this,  they  crowd  each  other 
for  light  and  air  and  there  is  not  enough 
plant  food  to  go  round,  resulting  in  a 
crop  of  undersized,  unsatisfactory  berries. 
The  making  of  a  new  bed  of  garden 
size  is  not  a  difficult  task.  The  plants, 
being  set  out  in  late  July  or  August,  usu- 
ally follow  some  earlier  crop.  For  best 
results  the  ground  should  be  as  thor- 
oughly prepared  as  for  spring  planting. 
If  a  horse  is  available  thorough  cultiva- 
tion with  narrow  teeth  will  be  the  best 
way  of  getting  the  ground  into  shape;  or 
the  soil  may  be  turned  over  with  the  hand- 
plow  attachment  of  the  wheel  hoe,  or 
forked  up.  In  any  case,  get  it  fine  and 
loose  and  mellow.  Do  not  attempt  to 
plant   by    simply   digging   out   holes    in 
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which  the  plants  may  be  set  in  hard- 
packed  soil.  The  strawberry  crop  de- 
pends almost  entirely  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  large,  fleshy  roots  made  the 


probability  of  injury  from  white  grubs, 
the  larvae  of  the  June  beetle,  which  attack 
the  newly  set  plants.  Select,  if  possible, 
a  patch  in  the  garden  that  was  well  man- 


A   typical   specimen   of  the   Williams   variety. 


previous  season.  Only  by  having  the  soil 
in  the  best  mechanical  condition  can  the 
best  results  be  obtained.  Grass  or  sod 
ground  should  be  avoided  because  of  the 


ured  in  spring  and  has  not  been  in  sod 
for  two  or  three  years.  Such  a  soil  with 
a  top-dressing  before  planting  of  a  high- 
grade  complete  fertilizer — five  pounds  or 


so  to  each  one  hundred  square  feet — will 
make  a  beginning  from  which  an  early 
crop  may  confidently  be  expected. 

In  setting  the  plants  three  things  should 
be  kept  in  mind:  Set  on  a  freshly  pre- 
pared surface;  get  the  plants  in  firmly; 
cover  them  well  up  to  but  not  over  the 
crowns.  If  irrigation  is  available  get 
the  soil  fairly  moist  before  planting,  then 
give  a  thorough  watering  after  the  plants 
are  in. 

In  setting  out  new  plants  do  not  fail  to 
include  a  few  of  the  fall-fruiting  or  ever- 
bearing varieties,  which  have  now  been 
developed  to  a  point  where  the  fruit  is 
of  really  fine  quality  and  of  good  size. 
Progressive  and  Superb  are  the  two  best 
varieties  of  this  type  yet  introduced. 
They  are  quite  distinct  and  it  would  be 
well  to  plant  a  few  of  each.  Plants  set 
out  now  will  fruit  next  June,  but  for  a 
big  fall  supply  the  blossoms  should  be 
picked  off  the  first  part  of  the  summer. 

The  mulch  should  not  be  applied  until 
after  the  ground  freezes,  but  it  is  well  to 
make  provision  for  it  early  in  the  fall. 
Clean  hay  may  be  obtained  in  many  lo- 
calities, and  there  is  nothing  better.  It  is 
free  from  weed  seeds  and  does  not  blow 
about  so  much  as  straw,  nor  pack  down 
like  leaves  or  strawy  manure.  In  north- 
ern sections  three  to  five  inches  of  mulch 
is  advisable.  Even  where  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  winter  and  spring  protection  of 
the  plants,  the  mulch  is  of  use  the  follow- 
ing season  in  keeping  the  berries  clean 
and  conserving  the  soil  moisture. 


Caring  for  the  Cream  Separator 

The  Separator  That  is  Cleaned  Only  Once  a  Day  Cannot  Turn  Out  High 

Quality  Cream. 


By  John  H.  MacDonald 


THE  dairy  farm  that  does  not  pos- 
sess a  cream  separator — excepting, 
of  course,  those  that  supply  milk  to 
city  dealers  and  to  cheese  factories  —  is 
hard  to  find.  The  farm  whereon  the  sepa- 
rator is  properly  cared  for  is  harder  still 
to  find.  Proper  care  of  the  separator  is 
very  often  neglected,  generally  through 
carelessness. 

To  understand  the  proper  care  of  the 
separator  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  fundamental  principles  that  underlie 
the  mechanical  separation  of  milk  and 
cream.  The  cream  separator's  one  and 
only  mission  is  skimming.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  centrifugal  force.  When  the 
milk  enters  the  rapidly-revolving  bowl, 
the  milk  being  heavier  is  forced  to  the 
outside  and  escapes  through  a  slot  in  the 
outer  bowl  shell.  The  cream  being  lighter 
is  driven  to  the  centre  where  it  leaves  the 
bowl  through  an  opening  in  the  top.  The 
speed  of  the  bowl,  which  is  the  vital  and 
essential  part  of  the  machine,  is  from 
eight  thousand  to  nine  thousand  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  rest  of  the  machine 
is  given  over  to  the  gearing  necessary  to 
drive  the  bowl  at  this  speed.  The  number 
of  turns  per  minute  of  the  crank  will  be 
governed  by  the  gearing  of  the  machine. 


If  a  machine  is  highly  geared  it  will  re- 
quire fewer  crank-turns  per  minute  than 
will  the  less  highly  geared  machines. 

Theoretically  speaking,  the  higher  the 
bowl-speed,  the  more  thoroughly  will  the 
skimming  process  be  done.  But  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  strain  a  hand  machine  will 
stand.  Consequently  manufacturers  deem 
it  prudent  to  limit  the  speed  of  the  bowl 
to  nine  thousand  revolutions  per  minute. 
A  greater  speed  would  necessitate  higher 
gearing,  this  in  turn  would  necessitate 
more  power. 

This  speed,  however,  is  sufficient  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  all  conditions  be- 
ing favorable  the  separator  will  leave  as 
little  as  .04  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  separator  under  usual  conditions 
does  not  leave  more  than  this  amount. 
The  reason  for  this  does  not  lie  with  the 
machine,  but  with  the  way  it  is  run  and 
cared  for. 

GET    A   LEVEL   FOUNDATION. 

When  setting  up  the  separator,  the  first 
thing  to  consider  is  the  foundation.  A 
common  board  floor  is  not  a  good  place  to 
set  up  the  separator.  Such  a  floor  is  sel- 
dom solid  enough  to  prevent  vibration. 
Vibration  is  one  of  the  enemies  of  suc- 


cessful separation,  as  it  causes  the  cream 
to  mix  with  the  milk  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  thus  defeating  the  chief  object  of 
separating.  The  best  foundation  for  a 
cream  separator  is  a  concrete  floor.  Next 
to  this  is  a  concrete  block  set  under  the 
machine.  It  is  necessary  to  either  mold 
four  bolts  into  the  foundation  on  which  to 
fasten  the  machine,  or  else  mold  wooden 
blocks  into  the  foundation,  on  which  the 
machine  may  be  screwed. 

If  the  bowl  is  not  level  its  weight  will 
not  rest  properly  on  the  bearings,  and 
this  will  cause  the  machine  to  turn  hard, 
It  will  also  interfere  with  the  proper 
separation  as  the  bowl,  when  separator 
is  not  level,  is  out  of  alignment,  which 
causes  unnecessary  wear  on  parts  not 
intended  for  such  wear. 

Many  complain  of  their  separators 
turning  hard.  This  in  most  cases  is  due  to 
improper  setting  up  of  the  machine?. 

Slow  speed  is  one  of  the  great  separator 
evils  of  the  day.  As  much  as  one  per 
cent,  of  cent,  of  fat  will  be  left  in  the 
skim  milk  if  the  speed  is  too  low.  In  a 
herd  of  twenty  cows  with  an  average 
production  of  eight  thousand  lbs.  each, 
the  amount  of  butter  lost  will  reach 
Continued  on  page  5?. 


How  I  Escaped  from  Germany 


SINCE  the  year  1907,  I 
had  lived  in  Berlin  and 
had  filled  many  engage- 
ments in  different  opera 
houses  in  Germany;  singing 
in  Wagnerian  roles.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  June  last  year  I 
entered  upon  an  engagement 
with  the  Summer  Opera  in 
Berlin.  Wagner's  Ring  was 
to  have  been  produced  fifteen 
times.  However,  as  the  war 
broke  out  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  season,  I  only  sang 
on  six  occasions,  four  times  in 
the  role  of  Sigmund  and  twice 
as  Siegfried.  I  was  to  have 
appeared  for  the  fifth  time  as 
Sigmund  on  the  memorable 
night  when  war  was  declared. 
When  the  crisis  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany 
came  to  a  climax,  it  was  un- 
officially given  out  that  alien 
subjects  would  have  twenty- 
four  hours  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  my  con- 
nection with  the  opera,  there 
were  arrangements  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  my 
house,  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  leave  on 
such  short  notice.  Accordingly 
I  resigned  myself  to  the  in- 
evitable. I  would  remain  in 
Berlin  until  the  war  was  over, 
and  peace  declared.  It  was 
not  originally  the  intention  of 
the  military  authorities  to  put 
peaceful  civilians  into  con- 
centration camps;  and,  know- 
ing this,  I  felt  reasonably 
safe. 

The  six  months  that  fol- 
lowed were  full  of  anxiety  but 
not,  at  the  first,  of  any  par- 
ticular discomfort.  The  in- 
creasing bitterness  of  the 
German  people  toward  every- 
thing English,  made  my  posi- 
tion at  all  times  seem  more 
or  less  precarious.  My  thoughts  continu- 
ally dwelt  with  longing  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  escape  to  England  and  of  entering 
the  British  army  where  my  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  and  people  would 
be  of  some  small  help  in  the  great  strug- 
gle. There  were  many  British  subjects 
in  Berlin,  and  an  anxious  colony  of  ex- 
iles they  were,  but  I  had  only  one  friend 
to  whom  I  could  confide  these  longings  to 
escape    from     the     country — Mr.    H. — , 

a  Canadian.     Poor  H ,  sad  to  relate, 

is  now  in  the  concentration  camp  at  Ruh- 
leben,  doomed  to  remain  in  a  horse  stable 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  We  often  used 
to  put  our  heads  together  over  the  maps 
of  the  fighting  lines  on  east  and  west.  At 
first,  of  course,  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  German  armies  were  sweeping 
everything  before  them.  Then,  however, 
English  and  Dutch  newspapers  began  to 
some  through  to  us  spasmodically  and 
from  them  we  learned  how  the  situation 
actually  stood.    A  stroke  of  good  fortune 
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The   writer   photographed   in    the  costume 
remarkable  trip. 


in    which   he   made   his 


put  us  in  possession  of  minutely  detailed 
military  maps  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  firing  line;  and  from  that  time  on 
we  were  in  a  position  to  judge  the  accur- 
acy and  truth  of  the  German  version. 
Our  gloom  vanished  and  we  became  quite 
optimistic. 

The  early  successes  of  the  German 
armies  in  Belgium  and  East  Prussia  led 
the  people  to  believe  that  nothing  could 
stop  them  from  conquering  the  world.  So 
high  did  Teutonic  hopes  run  that  they 
could  hardly  credit  it  when  the  tide  of 
victory  reached  its  height  and  then  began 
to  recede.  When  the  German  lines  were 
flung  back  from  the  Marne  and  the  Rus- 
sian advance  through  Galacia  began,  and 
the  general  staff  could  no  longer  announce 
great  victories,  people  began  to  get  de- 
pressed. You  could  see  evidences  of  it 
everywhere,  on  the  faces  of  the  people 
and  in  their  mood.  To  lighten  the  gloom, 
the     military     authorities     resorted     to 


trickery,  a  simple  matter 
where  official  domination  is 
so  absolute  and  the  public 
mind  so  supremely  credulous. 
During  the  winter  at  least 
three  or  four  great  victories 
were  announced  which  were 
purely  imaginary.  Whenever 
false  news  of  German  victor- 
ies was  thus  being  circulated 
in  the  German  press  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  the  people, 
the  supply  of  newspapers 
from  outside  would  myster- 
iously stop;  in  fact,  all  com- 
munication with  the  neutral 
world  would  be  broken  for 
We  soon  learn- 
ed the  significance  of  this  and, 
whenever  the  blazoning  of  a 
Teutonic  victory  was  co-inci- 
dent with  the  sudden  and  mys- 
terious break  of  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world 
we  knew  that  the  official  fak- 
er had  been  at  work  again. 
The  same  was  true  when  there 
were  British,  French  or  Rus- 
sian victories  to  be  chronicled. 
The  silence  of  the  German 
press  would  be  accompanied 
by  another  communication. 
The  people,  in  fact,  were  coz- 
ened and  mislead.  It  was 
clumsily  done — but  effective. 
Every  time  the  inspired  head- 
lines announced  another  imag- 
inary triumph,  out  came  the 
flags  and  a  regular  gala  day 
would  ensue.  The  Germans 
were  so  ravenously  hungry 
for  victory  that  they  greedily 
seized  upon  every  crumb 
thrown   to   them. 


'T*  HE  greatest  hoax  of  all, 
-*-  perhaps,  was  a  victory 
over  the  Russians  that  was 
announced  in  December.  Un- 
der huge  headings,  the  news- 
papers gave  it  out  that  the  German  army 
in  Poland  had  so  thoroughly  whipped  the 
Russians  that  further  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  forces  of  the  Czar  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  authorities  ordered  the 
inhabitants  to  decorate  the  cities  with 
flags.  In  a  few  hours  the  streets  of  Ber- 
lin were  nothing  but  a  mass  of  color.  The 
usually  stolid  populace  went  nearly 
frantic  with  enthusiasm.  They  saw  the 
end  of  the  war  in  sight  and  the  realization 
of  Germany's  ambitious  hopes.  My 
friend  H —  and  I  were  very  much  amused 
by  it  all ;  for  the  supply  of  neutral  papers 
had  suddenly  ceased  and  we  knew  that 
the  War  Office  had  been  "at  it  again." 
The  object  of  this  colossal  fabrication 
quite  apparently  was  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  new  troops  about  to  leave 
for  the  front. 

Around  the  first  of  November,  storm 
clouds  began  to  brew  upon  the  horizon  of 
the  British  colony  in  Berlin.   The  British 
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authorities  had 
put  a  lot  of  Ger- 
mans who  were 
suspected  of  spy- 
ing into  concen- 
tration camps, 
and  great  enmity 
was  aroused 
throughout  Ger- 
many on  this  ac- 
count. Accord- 
ingly on  the  first 
day  of  the  month, 
Germany  sent  an 
ultimatum  to 
Britain  to  the  ef- 
fect that  all  the 
English  in  Ger- 
many would  be 
immediately  in- 
terned if  the 
Germans  in  Eng- 
land were  not  re- 
leased by  the 
sixth.  The  as- 
sumption is  that 
the  German  spy 
system  in  Eng- 
land was  being 
seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  in- 
ternment of  the 
suspected  parties 
and  the  threat 
was  made  with  a 
view  to  securing 
the  release  of  the 
Imperial  agents. 
Great  Britain 
paid  no  attention 
to  the  ultimatum. 
Consequently,  on 
November  the 
sixth  all  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  subjects  were  rounded 
up  by  the  far  from  unwilling  authorities 
and,   to   the   intense   satisfaction   of  the 


Maria  Theresienstrasse,   principal  street  of   Innsbruck,    the    beautiful    Tyrolean    capital. 

— Copyright,   Underwood  and   Underwood. 


mission  would  be  given  by  the  authori- 
ties to  this  effect. 


picions   in  any  way. 


through  Austria 
into  Switzerland. 
In  Austria,  I 
knew,  the  autho- 
rities were  not 
quite  so  strict, 
and  the  hatred  of 
the  British  was 
not  so  intense  as 
in  Germany.  This 
would  seem  to 
make  my  chances 
much  better,  and 
it  also  appealed 
to  me  that  if  I 
were  caught  in 
Austria  I  would 
certainly  be 
t  r  e  at  e  d  with 
greater  leniency. 
I  told  my  house- 
keeper that  I 
would  be  away 
for  a  short  time, 
and  made  the  ne- 
cessary arrange- 
ments with  her 
to  look  after  the 
house  during  my 
absence.  At  six 
o'clock  the  next 
morning,  after 
spending  a  rest- 
less night,  I  was 
ready  with  a 
small  valise  to 
take  the  train  in- 
to the  mountains. 
1  reported  to  the 
police  that  morn- 
ing as  usual,  tak- 
i  n  g  particular 
pains  not  to 
arouse  their  sus- 
I  left  the  police 


headquarters  for  the  railway  station  and 
""*""   p»woj.»vU«ii   val    Hi*       t -rp  UT,+il  thp  mnmim  «f  i?v^o-,r    t™        jumped  on  a  train  for  the  south.    I  had  a 
clamoring  German  civilians,  were  march-       [J  A: ^e  ™^n ing  01  ™ aj    jan-  f  n     planned.out  itinerary  of  escape 

ed  off  to  live  in  horse  stalls  at  the  race 
course  of  Ruhleben,  near  Berlin. 

ALL  the  remaining  alien  enemy  sub- 
jects, including  British  colonials, 
were  put  under  a  much  more  severe  super- 
vision. Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  com- 
pelled to  report  to  the  authorities  once 
every  three  days.  But  from  this  time  on 
we  were  enjoined  to  report  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  afternoon.  Each  one  of  us, 
in  fact,  received  a  permit  of  residence  on 
which  was  printed  the  following  rules: 

Report  twice  a  day. 

Not  to  leave  one's  apartment  before 
seven  in  the  morning. 

To  be  in  one's  house  at  eight  o'clock  at 
night. 

Not  to  leave  the  district  of  Greater  Ber- 
lin in  which  one's  home  was  situated. 

Not  to  change  one's  abode  without 
special  permission  from  the  authorities. 

Any  infringement  of  these  rules  would 
make  one  liable  to  military  punishment 
-which  might  be  a  very  serious  matter. 


own  home.  On  this  particular  morning 
I  was  sitting  in  a  deep  armchair  reading 
the  Berlin  morning  papers  when  my  eyes 
fell  on  a  small  notice  tucked  away  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  news  columns: 

"English  Colonials  to  be  interned." 

The  paper  fell  to  the  floor.  A  cold  chill 
went  over  me.  I  felt  a  weak,  sickly  sen- 
sation, followed  by  complete  exhaustion. 

Internment!    What  should  I  do? 

The  thought  of  escape  had  always  been 
with  me  and  I  had  firmly  rejected  it  after 
careful  consideration.  But  now  it  was 
certain  that,  along  with  the  other  un- 
fortunate Colonials  marooned  in  this  iron 
country,  I  would  be  interned.  There  was 
no  time  for  reflection ;  a  course  of  action 
had  to  be  decided  upon  immediately.  To 
remain  meant  internment  and  perhaps 
death  from  starvation  before  the  end  of 
the  war.  To  attempt  to  escape  meant  per- 
haps freedom,  perhaps  capture  and  im- 
prisonment under  especially  rigid  con- 
ditions, perhaps  death. 

There  was  a  sporting  chance  of  getting 
out  of  the  country  safely.  I  decided  to 
try  it. 


in  my  mind. 

It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I  spoke  the 
language  like  a  native.  Thanks  to  this 
fact,  although  my  foreign  appearance  at 
times  aroused  inquisitiveness  among  the 
officials,  I  invariably  passed  as  a  German. 
My  trip  through  Germany  and  Austria 
occupied  seven  days  and  during  that  time 
I  was  under  a  terrific  nervous  strain. 
Now  that  I  can  sit  back  calmly  and  review 
the  incidents  of  that  memorable  trip  I  am 
amazed  that  I  managed  to  stand  the  strain 
at  all.  Surrounded  by  bitterly  hostile  peo- 
ple at  every  turn,  watched  and  questioned 
by  chronically  suspicious  and  autocratic 
officials,  I  was  kept  in  a  state  of  extra- 
ordinary tension.  Naturally  I  could  not 
swallow  sufficient  food  to  still  the  pangs  of 
hunger;  the  effort  of  taking  nourishment 
was  torture. 

Some  idea  of  the  closeness  of  the  scru- 
tiny to  which  I  was  subjected  will  be  se- 
cured when  it  is  stated  that  in  all  the 
trains  in  Germany  the  authorities  have 
posted  up  notices  ordering  the  public  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  escaping  aliens  and 


The  permit  of  residence  had  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  police  station  twice  a  day  Ty>r  y  first  move  was  to  get  my  monev  also  warning  soldiers  and  officers  not  t 
to  be  stamped.     On  special  occasions,  as  iyl  changed  from  German  into  Austrian  speak  to  strangers  about  the  strength  or 
a  great  favor,  one  or  more  of  these  rules  and  Swiss  currency,  as  I  realized  that  my  movements  of  troops.    One  reads  in  Ger 
Special  written  per-  best   chance  of  getting  away  would   be  man: 


would  be  waived. 
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"People  of  Germany  be  on  your 
guard.  We  have  agents  and  spies  of 
the  enemy  in  our  midst,  etc." 

Like  notices  were  continually  appearing 
in  the  newspapers.  Little  wonder  then 
that  I  felt  as  though  I  were  traveling 
through  a  jungle  of  hostile  eyes.  Under 
such  circumstances  one  imagines  that  the 
conductor  is  suspicious  if  he  happens  to 
ask  for  one's  ticket  twice ;  that  the  waiter 
in  the  dining-car  has  recognized  one's 
identity  if  he  is  especially  polite;  that  a 
fellow  traveler  is  only  waiting  his  chance 
to  report  at  the  next  stop  of  the  train  if 
he  happens  to  look  at  one  twice  in  passing 
through. 

It  was  ten-thirty  in  the  morning  that 
I  took  the  train  for  the  Silesian  moun- 
tains. These  mountains  form  the  border 
between  Germany  and  Austria  in  a  dis- 
trict south-east  of  Berlin  and  are  about 
seven  hours'  ride  on  the  train  from  the 
capital. 

I  spent  the  first  night  after  leaving  Ber- 
lin in  Oberscherberau  Villa,  Waldesruh. 
This  village  is  not  far  distant  from 
Hirschberg  in  Silesia,  where  some  years 
previously  I  had  made  quite  a  name, 
when  singing  in  the  Opera  House  during 
the  season.  On  arriving  at  the  hotel  in 
Oberscherberau,  the  proprietor  welcomed 
me  personally.  He  was  extremely  friend- 
ly, helping  me  to  brush  off  the  snow  and 
seeing  that  I  had  every  wish  attended  to. 
Later  his  better  half  came  in  from  a  visit 
in  the  neighborhood.  Although  she  en- 
deavored to  hide  it,  there  was  a  tone  of 
suspicion  in  her  friendliness  and,  during 
our  conversation,  I  tried  in  vain  to  find 
out  whether  she  recognized  in  me  an  alien 
enemy.  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
tiring to  my  room  to  think  matters  over. 
Presently  the  maid  knocked  at  the  door, 
sent  by  the  landlady  with  the  registration 
book.  I  opened  it  and  to  my  dismay  found 
a  note  requesting  me  in  the  name  of  the 
police  to  register  full  name,  duration  of 
visit,  place  of  abode  in  Germany,  nation- 
ality, whether  due  for  service,  etc.  This 
procedure  was  most  unusual  before  the 
first  or  second  day  of  residence  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  place  and  robbed  me  of  my 
first  night's  sleep.  Many  plans  for  im- 
mediate flight  passed  through  my  mind 
but,  as  it  was  blowing  a  blizzard  and  the 
whole  country  was  enveloped  in  deep 
snow,  one  by  one  these  prospects  were 
abandoned.  The  storm  shook  the  house 
from  foundation  to  roof.  The  snow  lashed 
the  window  panes  and  swept  in  through 
the  cracks  of  the  sill. 

"Would  the  paths,  which  were  to  take 
me  across  the  border  in  the  morning,  be 
snowed  in?  Would  the  suspicious  land- 
lady report  me  to  the  police  to-night?" 

A  bell  rang — the  front  door  opened. 
Some  one  mounted  the  creaky  wooden 
stairs  and  knocked  at  the  door  next  to  my 
room.  "Were  they  hunting  for  me?"  A 
pause — footsteps — boots  being  put  outside 
a  door— "Thank  God !  not  this  time." 

The  wind  howled  through  the  tree-tops 
and  around  the  eaves  of  the  chimneys, 
threatening  with  renewed  fury  to  carry 
off  the  roof.  At  twelve  o'clock  there  was  a 
violent  ringing  at  the  front  door  bell. 
"Was  it  a  late  comer  or  the  police?"  I 
could  hear  voices  in  the  hall — doors  opened 
and  shut — then  silence.  And  I  heaved  a 
mighty  sigh  of  relief.  Through  the  weary 


hours  of  that  long  night  the  hopelessness 
of  my  state  gradually  impressed  itself  on 
my  mind.  When  dawn  broke  I  had  re- 
solved to  return  to  Berlin,  trusting  to  luck 
that  the  authorities  would  not  have  missed 
me  and  would  accept  an  excuse  of  illness 
for  not  having  reported  on  Sunday. 

A  T  seven  a.m.  there  was  a  knock  at 
•**-  my  door  and  the  maid  brought  in  the 
hot  water  ordered  the  evening  before.  Dur- 
ing breakfast  a  most  friendly  visit  from 
the  landlady  gave  me  renewed  courage  to 
follow  out  my  original  plan.  I  made  ex- 
haustive inquiries  in  the  village  about  the 
slides  on  the  surrounding  mountains. 

During  the  winter  months  many  Ger- 
man tourists  spend  their  vacation  sleigh- 
driving,  sliding  and  skiing  on  these  moun- 
tains. When  war  broke  out  the  authori- 
ties lined  the  whole  of  the  Austro-German 
border  with  sentries;  no  one  was  allowed 
to  go  from  one  country  to  the  other  with- 
out a  passport  containing  a  photograph 
and  personal  description  of  the  bearer.  I 
knew,  therefore,  that  the  only  chance  of 
getting  into  Austria  was  by  evading  the 
military  authorities,  and  that  to  accom- 
plish this  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross 
the  border  in  some  out-of-the-way  part  of 
the  country,  where  the  military  supervis- 
ion was  less  strict.  Near  Oberscherberau 
the  boundary  between  Germany  and 
Austria  runs  along  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  but  the  sentries  are  stationed 
on  the  paths  and  roads  in  the  valley.  The 
sentries  exercise  a  good  deal  of  leniency 
towards  the  tourists  using  the  slides  as 
they  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who 
come  down  the  slide  from  the  German  side 
return  the  way  they  come,  and  vice  versa. 
These  slides  are  divided  into  two  runs,  one 
for  ascending  and  the  other  for  sliding 
down.  It  is  a  very  long  and  tedious  walk 
up,  so  many  people  hire  a  horse  and  sleigh 
to  pull  them  up.  The  sleighs  used  for  this 
purpose  are  called  "Hornerschlitten," 
and  are  constructed  to  carry  one  passen- 
ger with  the  driver.  Usually  the  horse  is 
owned  by  one  man  and  the  sleigh  by  an- 
other— the  owner  of  the 
horse  drives  up  the  hill 
with  his  passenger  in 
front,  while  the  owner  of 
the  sleigh  walks  behind. 
Arrived  at  the  summit  the 
horse  and  his  owner  re- 
turn on  foot,  while  the 
owner  of  the  sleigh  sits  in 
front  and  steers  down  the 
slide  with  his  passengers; 
thus  one  can  be  driven  up 
the  slide  in  one  country 
and  slide  down  on  the 
other  slide  into  another 
country.  I  was  told  by 
the  country  folk,  who  earn 
a  living  driving  people  up 
the  mountain,  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  owing  to 
the  very  heavy  snowfall 
during  the  previous  day 
and  night  whether  the 
slide  descending  to  Neu- 
welt,  which  is  the  first 
town  over  the  border  on 
the  Austrian  side,  would 
be  clear  of  the  drifts  be- 
fore   that    evening.     The 
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slides  are  kept  clear  of  loose  snow  by 
peasants,  who  take  a  toll  of  60  pfennigs 
from  the  tourist  for  their  labor.  The  ride 
up  the  mountain  on  the  German  side 
takes  about  four  hours,  and  when  the 
track  is  well  beaten  on  the  Austrian  side, 
twenty  minutes  slide  down  takes  you  to 
Neuwelt,  in  Austria.  Once  again  the  burn- 
ing desire  for  freedom  swept  away  all 
other  considerations  and  I  decided  to  take 
the  chance  of  a  successful  crossing  of  the 
mountain. 

It  seemed  ages  before  the  lazy  horse 
was  brought  around,  hitched  to  the  sleigh 
and  on  its  way  up  the  mountain  side,  the 
driver  walking  while  I  sat  back  to  front 
almost  under  the  horse's  heels.  Up,  up 
we  traveled.  Looking  down  over  the 
snow-clad  country  beneath  us  it  seemed 
almost  perilous  for  man  or  beast  to  as- 
cend this  steep  incline.  For  two  hours 
we  labored  in  one  long  continuous  climb 
up  over  the  snow-clad  mountains.  The 
higher  we  climbed  the  deeper  the  snow. 
Pine  trees  skirting  the  slide  looked  like 
huge  white  marble  pillars.  The  branches 
were  thickly  coated  with  newly-fallen 
snow.  Even  the  telephone  wire  com- 
municating with  the  solitary  inn  near 
the  summit  was  weighted  down.  As 
we  slowly  emerged  into  the  open 
the  view  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains was  exhilarating.  The  sun  peeped 
through  the  clouds,  bathing  with  lights  of 
gold  and  silver  the  billowy  snow-clad  hills 
beneath.  All  my  troubles  disappeared  in 
wonderment  at  the  beauties  of  nature. 

We  reached  the  inn  about  noon.  It  was 
a  two-storey,  roughly  built  stone  building 
almost  hidden  from  view  by  the  snow 
shoveled  up  as  high  as  the  roof.  This  was 
as  far  as  the  horse  went  with  the  sleigh. 
After  paying  off  the  driver  we  had  lunch 
and  commenced  the  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  climb,  which  was  to  take  us  to  the 
summit,  from  whence  the  path  descended 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  into 
Austria.  The  sleigh  was  pulled  up  this 
remaining  bit  of  ground  by  the  owner, 
but  we  were  held  up  many  times  by  drifts 
of  snow  and  sometimes 
sank  in  waist  deep.  It  was 
only  with  great  difficulty 
that  we  managed  to  get 
through  some  of  the  low- 
lying  parts  of  the  path, 
where  the  wind  had  drift- 
ed the  snow  up  to  the  level 
of  the  ground  above.  At 
last,  on  arriving  at  the 
summit,  we  found  to  our 
great  relief  that  the  snow- 
plough  had  been  at  work 
and  cleared  a  path  into 
the  valley.  Our  hard  work 
was  finished,  as  from  here 
the  path  descended  con- 
tinuously. 

Swift  as  the  dove  flies 
we  bounded  over  the  snow, 
the  driver,  an  expert  at 
the  wheel,  sitting  in  front 
to  keep  us  in  the  centre  of 
the  slide.  Aft«r  an  hour's 
run  along  precipices,  down 
steep  inclines,  through 
pine  groves  and  valleys 
we  passed  the  sentry's 
Continued   on   page   46. 
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Farmers  Depend  on  Corn:  By  Hams  k.  Adams 

What  Would  Happen  to  Our  Feeding  Barns  Were  the  Corn  Crop  to  Fail  us 

Now?    Ask  Ontario  Farmers. 


WHAT  would  Canadian  farmers 
and  feeders  do  now  without 
corn? 

A  trip  through  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  as  well  as  in  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
astonishes  with  the  wide  interest  of  Can- 
ada's cornfields,  and  the  crop  is  yearly 
gathering  head  in  its  northward  march. 
Everywhere  this  valuable  fodder  crop  is 
recognized  as  the  buffer  between  live- 
stock feeding  and  economical  farming. 

And  yet  it  is  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  farm  owners,  when  feed  corn, 
was  so  regarded  as  a  purely  United 
States  crop,  that  the  seed  was  called  by 
the  majority  of  people,  Yankee  or  Ameri- 
can corn,  in  contra-distinction  to  our 
Flint  varieties.  To  talk  of  corn  twenty- 
five  years  ago  on  the  average  Ontario 
farm,  was  synonymous  with  flint  husk- 
ing corn  as  the  Longfellow,  Compton's 
Early  King  Phillip  or  White  Dakota. 
Now  corn  in  that  same  province  has  to 
be  named  by  variety  to  be  fully  under- 
stood in  any  general  discussion,  and  if 
anything,  the  old  "Yankee"  corn  or 
"Horsetooth"  corn,  as  it  was  often  called, 
is  on  the  ascendant,  surpassing  in  acre- 
age the  Flint  varieties. 

And  the  fodder  corn,  such  as  Reid's, 
Learning  and  White  Cap,  often  matures 
in  the  ordinary  season  as  far  north  as 
the  apple  grows. 

The  census  reports  show  that  the  aver- 
age of  fodder  corn  in  Canada  during  the 
three  years  between  1910-1913  was 
295,900  acres,  with  an  average  yield  of 
nearly  nine  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  average  acreage  of  husking  corn  in 
all  Canada  for  the  same  period  is  304,600 
acres  with  an  average  yield  of  over  55 
bushels.  In  Ontario  the  same  years  show 
that  the  increase  in  feed,  or  silo  corn  as 
many  now  call  it,  is  going  on  at  the  rate 
of  over  4,000  acres  per  year  while  the 
decrease  in  husking  corn  is  more  marked. 

The  reason  for  the  change  to  Dent  corn 
is  due  to  the  silo  on  Canadian  farms. 

"To  Goffart,  a  French  farmer,"  ob- 
serves Prof.  Henry,  "belongs  the  credit  of 
describing  the  wooden  silo  and  of  observ- 
ing and  recommending  the  peculiar 
merits  of  corn  for  silage." 

In  1879  a  New  Yorker  gave  American 
farmers  a  translation  of  this  book  and 
in   1881,   Prof.   Roberts,  of  Cornell,  and 


A  small  concrete  silo  erected  on  the  (arm  of 
W.  L.  Smith,  Durham  County.  Ontario.  Mr. 
Smith,  formerly  editor  of  the  Weekly  Sun,  has 
gone  into  the  higher  occupation  of  practical 
agriculture  and  says  that  this  silo  saved  fully 
fifty  per  cent,  over  the  old  way  of  handling  the 
corn  crop.  The  cost  was  $125  "without  the  farm 
labor.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  water  system  and  a 
steel  and  cement  equipment  for  his  small  herd. 


Prof.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  built  and  filled 
the  first  silo  used  for  experimental  pur- 
poses in  America.  Already  farmers  in 
various  parts  of  the  States  have  tried  it 
out.     By   these   means    silos    and    silage, 


Photo  taken  from  a  plot  of  •Golden  Clow" 
corn  grown  in  the  upper  St.  John  River  valley, 
New   Brunswick. 


were  brought  prominently  before  the 
farmers,  and  the  subsequent  develop- 
ments of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  to 
anyone  who  stops  to  look,  record  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  in  agriculture. 

The  silo  and  ensilage  are  now  fixed 
features  in  Canadian  agriculture.  The 
old  style  farming  where  the  corn  is  plant- 
ed for  the  grain  only  and  the  stalks  are 
wasted  or  thrown  out  to  rot  in  straw 
stacks,  has  no  place  on  the  modern  stock 
farm. 

On  too  many  farms,  the  livestock  do 
not  hold  their  own  during  the  wintei.  By 
the  use  of  the  corn  properly  conserved, 
combined  with  cheap  roughages,  young 
cattle  will  gain  steadily  all  winter  at 
small  cost. 

There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  sav- 
ing the  whole  corn  crop  in  a  silo,  over  the 
method  of  feeding  corn  dry  from  the 
stocks.  Extensive  tests  have  been  con- 
ducted by  various  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  results  are  prac- 
tically the  same. 

SILAGE  AS  A  FEEDING  STUFF. 

Silage  is  pre-eminently  a  feed  for  the 
dairy  cow.  In  almost  equal  degree  it  is 
a  necessity  with  breeding  cattle,  growing 
stock,  and  young  animals,  which  would 
otherwise  be  wintered  exclusively  on  dry 
forage.  Given  to  breeding  and  growing 
stock,  silage  tends  to  keep  the  bowels  nor- 
mal, the  body  tissues  sappy,  the  skin 
pliant,  and  the  coat  glossy,  all  of  which 
mark  the  animals  as  in  condition  to  make 
the  most  from  their  feed.  This  is  also 
true  of  fattening  cattle.  At  the  Utah 
Station,  Sanborn  found  that  the  flesh  of 
steers  fed  silage  contained  6  per  cent,  and 
that  of  sheep  2  per  cent,  more  water  than 
the  flesh  of  others  fed  dry  forage.  If 
cattle  are  at  their  best  on  summer  pas- 
tures, then  winter  conditions  which  most 
nearly  approach  those  of  summer  are  to 
be  desired.  Those  interested  in  pure-bred 
beef  cattle  and  in  beef  production  who  do 
not  use  roots  for  their  stock  in  winter 
should  take  lessons  from  dairymen  who 
feed  silage.  Silage  can  be  advantageously 
fed  in  moderation  to  breeding  ewes,  espe- 
cially after  they  have  weaned,  and  to  fat- 
tening sheep  and  lambs.  It  may  also  be 
used  in  a  limited  way  with  idle  horses 
and    those   not   hard   worked    in   winter, 


The  corn  crop,  from  the  time  the  yellow  gre 


■n  blades  appear  in  long,  straight  rows,  until  the  field  stands  thick  with  ripened  she      •     - 
a  delight  to  the  agriculturist. 
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especially  brood  mares  and  growing  ani- 
mals. The  high  fibre  content  of  corn 
silage  plainly  indicates  that  it  cannot  bo 
successfully  used  to  any  extent  in  swine 
feeding. 

When  filling  the  silo  the  in-pouring  ma- 
terial should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  evenly 
spread  and  well  tramped  next  the  walls, 
as  the  friction  there  tends  to  unevenness 
in  settling.  The  filling  should  be  by  daily 
additions,  though  experience  shows  that 
intermissions  of  one  or  two  days  work 
little  or  no  harm.  If  possible  the  opera- 
tion should  extend  over  one  or  two  weeks, 
as  this  permits  close  packing  and  insures 
better  silage  than  is  made  by  hurrying 
the  operation.  Time  is  required  for  the 
forage  to  soften,  settle  and  thereby  expel 
the  entangled  air  through  heat  and  the 
generation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  If  feed- 
ing is  not  to  begin  immediately,  there 
should  be  a  covering  of  about  a  foot  of 
any  cheap  waste  material  such  as  straw, 


engine  and  silo  filler  at  work. 


corn  stalks,  weeds,  etc.  This  should  be 
spread  evenly  and  wetted  with  water  so 
as  to  quickly  decay  and  seal  the  ensiled 
mass  beneath.  Oats  scattered  over  the 
cover  will  germinate  and  help  increase 
the  density  of  the  cover. 

DANGER   FROM    CARBON    DIOXIDE. 

In  silo  filling  there  is  possible  danger  to 
those  who  go  into  the  pit  after  the  inter- 
mission, due  to  the  generation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  sometimes  accumulates  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  prove  fatal  to  life. 
The  possibility  of  danger  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  lowering  a  lighted  candle  into 
the  pit.  If  the  candle  continues  to  burn 
at  the  bottom  human  beings  can  live  in  the 
same  atmosphere,  but  if  the  light  goes  out 
it  means  death  to  one  entering  the  pit. 
The  opening  of  a  door  low  down  in  the 
silo  will  allow  the  poisonous  gas  to  pour 
out,  or  pouring  a  lot  of  cut  forage  into  the 
pit  soon  creates  a  circulation  which  re- 
moves the  danger. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer's 

Daughter — Her  Education 

An  Untrained  Mind  Isn't  Enough  to  Expect  a  Homemaker  or  a  Mother  —  It 

Might  Pass  in  Another  Calling. 


IT  is  hard  to  make  the  traditional  mind 
realize  that  the  educational  needs  of 
the  twentieth  century  girl  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  her  mother  and 
grandmother,  even  while  we  are  staring 
right  at  the  truth  that  if  traditional 
methods  of  education  had  always  been 
followed,  the  girls  of  even  the  next  gen- 
eration would  still  be  making  hair  wreaths 
and  drying  red  currants. 

For  so  long  we  have  been  warned 
against  educating  girls  "away  from  the 
home,"  that  the  impression  has  got  abroad 
that  all  education  tends  in  that  direction. 
This  means  that  the  home-makers,  the 
mothers  of  the  coming  children  are  not 
to  be  women  with  specialized  talents, 
minds  trained  to  think,  and  souls  sensitive 
to  the  music  and  poetry  of  living,  but 
merely  women  who  can  adapt  themselves 
to  domestic  service.  An  ability  and  skill 
in  domestic  service  is  most  necessary  and 
important,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  expect 
in  a  mother.  It  might  do  for  another  wo- 
man. So  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  tell  the 
bright,  ambitious  girl  who  wants  to  study 
that  it  is  unnatural  and  unwomanly,  that 
she  should  be  content  to  spend  her  spare 
time  putting  monograms  on  the  linen  for 
her  dower  chest  and  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  No  normal  boy  would 
stand  for  such  a  procedure.  He  has  am- 
bitions of  his  own  which  he  wants  to  work 
out  first.  He  tries  to  prove  that  he  i? 
worth  falling  in  love  with  before  he  asks 
anyone  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  It  is  rea- 
sonable enough  that  the  girl  should  feel 
the  same  about  it,  that  she  should  want  to 
make  herself  as  broad  and  accomplished 
as  possible,  while  she  has  the  opportunity 
because  she  knows  that  for  her,  the  time 
for  these  things  is  soon  over. 


By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


"Is  an  education  worth  ichile  for  the  girl 
who  stays  at  home?"  This  is  a  question  which 
has  not  been  taken  seriously  enough.  Even 
those  who  hurt-  felt  that  the  home  making  girl 
was  quite  as  much  worth  educating  as  the  girl 
who  goes  in  for  a  professional  career,  hare  too 
often  limited  her  needs  to  more  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  technicalities  of  home-making. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  more  important,  but  the 
arguments  brought  forth  here  for  a  broader 
cultural  training  for  the  future  wives  and 
mothers,  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
every  parent. 


There  is  no  danger  of  educating  the  girl 
away  from  the  farm — the  right  kind  of  educa- 
tion will  teach  her  rather  to  appreciate  her 
home   environment. 


There  is  a  certain  type  of  girl  who  rep- 
resents hundreds  in  our  good  farm  homes. 
She  is  sweet  and  capable  and  dutiful;  in 
a  thousand  ways  she  makes  herself  al- 
most indispensable  to  the  family.  Some 
day  she  gets  a  faint  glimmering  of  some- 
thing that  puts  a  wistfulness  in  her  eyes 
and  a  new  hope  in  her  heart.  She  has  been 
reaching  out  to  it  for  a  long  time,  but 
scarcely  knew  what  it  meant  before.  She 
wants  to  go  to  college. 

But  the  parents  say,  "We  simply  could- 
n't spare  her."  If  they  think  about  it  at 
all,  no  doubt  they  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  they  will  have  to  spare  her.  People 
don't  usually  have  their  daughters  at  home 
for  more  than  about  twenty-five  years. 
Some  day  when  the  skies  are  blue  enough, 
something  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand 
appears  on  the  family  horizon  and  the  girl 
leaves  them.  After  that,  there  isn't  one 
solitary  thing  they  can  do  in  the  shaping 
of  her  career.  She  will  likely  have  a  busy 
life,  but  that  may  be  a  real  blessing;  she 
will  have  new  responsibilities  which  are 
at  least  character-building,  but  if,  under 
these,  she  allows  herself  to  settle  passive- 
ly into  a  sordid  routine,  that  is  a  calamity. 
The  education  that  she  craved  while  the 
inspiration  was  alive,  might  have  given 
her  a  vision  to  see  past  the  drudgery  of 
the  over-worked  days  and  the  ache  of  the 
wakeful  nights  with  the  children.  She 
never  stops  to  think  that  it's  hard,  of 
course — God  made  mothers  that  way — ■ 
and  she  wouldn't  be  in  any  other  position 
for  the  world — but  any  color  that  could 
have  been  given  to  her  girlhood,  would 
have  left  a  reserve  force  that  she  needs 
now. 

With  labor  conditions  as  they  are,  it 
means  an  effort  to  get  along  without  the 
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young  people  at  home,  even  for  a  few 
months,  yet  somehow  it  is  the  eternal  sac- 
rifice of  parenthood  that  has  placed  it  on 
a  higher  level  than  any  other  human 
achievement.  If  children  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  economic  asset  the  whole 
thing  falls  flat.  And  surely  it  is  more 
practical  to  re-arrange  things  at  home 
even  at  a  financial  loss,  so  that  the  child- 
ren may  have  a  chance  to  get  the  educa- 
tion they  want,  rather  than  to  turn  the 
whole  of  the  family  energy  into  building 
the  farm  up  into  a  profitable  property 
that  may  later  be  despised  by  the  same 
children.  And  it  isn't  the  grind  of  farm 
work  that  has  played  havoc  with  many  of 
our  young  people's  attitude  towards  farm- 
ing. It  isn't  that  a  day's  work  in  the  fields 
or  the  house  is  so  hard  that  when  night 
comes  we  are  too  tired  to  read  or  think 
to  respond  to  any  emotional  appeal.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  have  not  learned  to 
read,  or  think,  or  feel,  or  to  get  from 
within  ourselves  anything  to  put  a  color 
and  meaning  into  life.  We  are  ready  to 
criticize  the  superficial  city  youth  who  is 
never  entertained  unless  someone  is  shak- 
ing a  rattle  for  him,  but  we  forget  that 
we  may  have  among  ourselves  some  of  an 
equally  deplorable  type — a  type  whose 
minds  are  almost  equally  blank,  like  an 
old  man  who  has  never  learned  to  read, 
and  when  asked  how  he  occupied  his  lei- 
sure time,  replied,  "Sometimes  I  set  and 
think,  and  other  times  I  just  set."  To 
have  a  mind,  sensitive  to  things  apart 
from  the  daily  routine,  is  something  like 
having  an  automobile.  You  don't  mind 
working  twice  as  hard,  knowing  that 
there  is  a  spin  ahead  of  you  when  you 
are  through. 

Then  there  is,  here  and  there,  a  mother 
who  says,  "I'm  afraid  to  let  my  daughter 
go  away  from  home  even  to  go  to  school. 
I  want  to  keep  her  sheltered  from  the 
world.  I  don't  want  her  to  know  the  evils 
going  on  in  the  city."  And  all  the  time  the 
daily  newspaper  and  a  lot  of  the  popular 
fiction  and  maybe  the  picture  show  in  her 
own  little  town  are  emphasizing  to  the 
girl  the  dark  side  of  life.  She  is  not  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  world  outside  her 
own  narrow  horizon  but  she  has  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  its  wickedness  which 
can  only  be  counter-balanced  by  mixing 
with  the  right  kind  of  people  and  learning 
the  other  right  and  true  side.  Then  she 
will  be  prepared  to  meet  squarely  what- 
ever conditions  may  confront  her,  and  at 
the  same  time,  whatsoever  things  are  pure 
and  holy  and  of  good  report,  to  think  on 
these  things.  It  is  such  a  short  step  from 
the  luxury  of  being  a  girl  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  a  woman,  and  a  lot  of 
"carefully  reared"  girls  come  into  the 
problems  of  home-making  or  wage  earn- 
ing, with  a  pathetically  morbid  or  blind 
idea  of  things. 

Now,  what  will  an  education  do  for 
her?  We  will  take  it  for  granted  the  girl 
doesn't  want  a  professional  training — 
that  would  be  a  story  by  itself.  She  just 
wants  something  that  will  fit  her  for  bet- 
ter, fuller  living.  If  she  left  school  too 
soon  she  may  want  to  go  on  with  the  reg- 
ular academic  studies,  with  a  specialty  in 
music  or  elocution  or  some  form  of  art 
work;  she  may  want  a  special  course  in 


English  or  literature  or  domestic  science. 
So  far  as  the  course  of  study  goes,  each 
student  needs  a  personal  prescription — 
that  is  also  another  story.  But  whatever 
line  the  girl  from  the  farm  takes  up,  she 
is  likely  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The 
teachers  are  glad  to  see  her  coming.  They 
know  they  are  likely  to  have  good  material 
to  work  with.  The  country  boy  or  girl 
develops  more  slowly  and  naturally  than 
the  boy  or  girl  brought  up  in  town — a  cir- 
cumstance for  which  we  are  thankful. 
It  means  that  they  come  to  years  of  more 
clear,  sound  judgment  before  they  begin 
to  express  themselves  as  men  and  women. 
They  have  acquired  something  in  the  way 
of  individuality.  After  living  with  the 
smooth,  blase,  polished  young  women  who 
have  been  brought  up  on  conventionalities 
and  while  still  in  their  'teens  "have  been 
a  part  of  all  that  they  have  met,"  and  are 
perfectly  at  ease  anywhere,  it  is  a  rare 
treat  to  come  across  a  girl  who  can  turn 
red  occasionally. 

But  we  don't  want  her  to  go  blushing 
and  embarrassed  through  a  whole  life- 
time. The  experience  of  mingling  with  a 
lot  of  people  not  only  in  class-work  but  in 
community  life,  will  do  more  than  almost 
anything  else  to  develop  confidence.  The 
girl  soon  knows  that  she  knows  what  is 
right,  that  perhaps  she  knew  it  all  along, 
and  she  feels  sure  of  herself  anywhere. 
This  doesn't  mean  becoming  a  slave  to 
"good  form"  at  all.  Perhaps  some  insti- 
tutions have  made  such  a  feature  of  good 
form  that  the  girls  come  out  as  though 
they  had  all  been  run  into  the  same  mould, 
but  the  ideal  now  is  to  develop  each  girl's 
individuality.  The  study  of  etiquette  now 
deals  almost  entirely  with  an  appreciation 
for  social  ethics — the  idea  that  a  kindness 
and  consideration  for  others  is  the  only 
essential  thing. 

And  this  principle  works  out  pretty 
generally  through  the  entire  atmosphere 
of  college  life.  If  a  girl  has  any  sharp 
corners  she  gets  them  knocked  off.  She 
soon  learns  that  it  doesn't  matter  at  all 
what  the  social  or  financial  standing  of 
her  family  may  be,  but  that  it  matters 
very  materially  what  she  is.  The  sym- 
pathy and  freedom  and  straight-forward- 
ness and  square-shouldered  independence 
of  the  typical  college  girl  come  from  this 
attitude  quite  as  much  as  from  her  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  work  or  her  lessons  in  expression 
and  physical  culture. 

And  then,  closely  allied  with  the  "Y.W." 
whether  the  school  be  denominational  or 
not,  there  is  another  line  of  study  that 
the  twentieth  century  young  woman 
needs — the  opening  of  a  very  old  book  and 
its  interpretation  from  n  girVs  viewpoint, 
so  that  it  will  have  a  meaning  for  every- 
day living.  When  girls  meet  in  little 
groups  in  their  rooms  to  sit  on  the  floor 
in  their  kimonas  and  discuss  just  what 
message  a  certain  passage  has  for  them, 
it  is  far  more  real  than  the  perfunctory 
reading  of  a  chapter  through  habit,  just 
before  the  lights  go  out.  This  is  an  un- 
published phase  of  the  life  in  most  girls' 
resident  schools.  It  is  the  exceptional  girl 
who  doesn't  become  interested. 

We  cannot  leave  the  problem  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  farmer's  daughter  without 
mentioning  the  case  of  the  girl  with  a 


special  gift  that  deserves  to  be  used  pro- 
fessionally, because  the  great  majority 
of  professional  women  come  from  farm 
homes.  These  girls  are  neither  freaks  nor 
prodigies,  but  they  are  exceptions.  If 
your  daughter  was  born  to  be  a  teacher 
or  a  trained  nurse  or  an  artist  or  a  doc- 
tor or  an  architect,  it  is  a  matter  as  ser- 
ious as  it  is  useless  to  tell  her  to  forget 
it.  She  may  give  it  up,  of  course.  Hun- 
dreds of  women  have  done  that  and  their 
whole  lives  have  been  blighted  afterwards 
because  of  the  agonies  of  that  something 
within  them  crying  for  expression  which 
will  never  be  possible  because  they  have- 
n't had  a  chance  to  learn  the  technicalities 
of  their  craft. 

Besides,  this  may  be  important  in  the 
matter  of  earning  a  living  some  time.  We 
are  just  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  no 
girl  can  afford  to  ignore  that.  There  was 
a  time  when  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
father  to  make  a  will  leaving  each  of  his 
sons  with  a  farm  of  his  own,  and  the 
kindly  after-thought,  "Now,  boys,  be  good 
to  your  sisters."  This  is  almost  unheard 
of  now,  but  even  if  the  girl  is  left  finan- 
cially independent,  finances  are  uncertain 
things,  and  it  is  a  kinder  precaution  to 
ensure  her  with  the  permanent  indepen- 
ednce  of  knowing  that  she  can  earn  a 
living  at  congenial  work  if  she  is  ever 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources.  Ordin- 
arily, clever  children  complete  the  public 
school  course  while  they  are  still  pretty 
young,  and  most  of  our  country  homes  are 
within  easy  travelling  distance  of  a  col- 
legiate, so  the  pupils  can  attend  and  still 
live  at  home.  Then,  it  means  only  a  little 
longer  to  specialize  in  some  definite  vo- 
cation, whether  the  girl  ever  uses  it  or  not. 
Farming  may  be  made  a  remunerative 
profession  for  a  boy.  For  a  girl  who  has 
to  make  her  own  living  its  remunerative 
possibilities  are  not  very  alluring,  nor 
does  the  culture  of  bees  and  chickens  as 
a  life  profession  appeal  to  any  woman 
except  a  born  naturalist.  And  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  the  girl  may 
have  to  earn  money  in  some  way. 

Now  I  know  what  you're  thinking. 
You  are  saying  to  yourself,  "But  isn't  ail 
this  educating  the  girl  not  only  away 
from  the  farm  but  away  from  being  mar- 
ried as  well?"  The  danger  is  not  serious 
in  either  case.  Independence  for  girls  is 
one  of  the  first  essentials  to  the  best  kind 
of  marriages.  It  does  away  with  the  dan- 
ger of  a  compromise.  The  girl  knows  then 
that  there  isn't  anything  under  the  sun 
that  a  man  can  give  her  that  she  can't 
get  for  herself,  except  the  right  kind  of 
a  manhood.  She  will  always  be  dependent 
for  that,  and  she  has  no  light  estimation 
of  what  it's  worth.  And  just  because  of 
this,  she  is  not  likely  to  be  lured  from  the 
country.  Somehow  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  instinctively,  if  not  through  tuition, 
she  will  feel  that 

•'Here  man   more   purely   lives,   less  oft 

doth  fall 
More    promptly    rises,    waks    with   nicer 

heed, 
More  safely  rests,  dies  happier." 

Then  someone  says:    "Won't  she  find 
Continued  on  page  47. 


THE     story 
told      of 
young  man 
anxious    to    succeed 

in  life  who  went  to  a  multi-millionaire,  the  late 
Collis  P.  Huntington,  for  advice  as  to  how  he  should 
proceed. 

"Take  ten  thousand  dollars  and  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  rubber  trees,"  said  the  railroad  mag- 
nate, as  though  ten  thousand  dollars  were  a  mere 
bagatelle  that  anyone  could  lay  his  hands  on  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

But  the  young  man  didn't  have  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  didn't  know  how  or  where  to  get  them, 
and  so  he  went  away  sorrowful. 

This  recalls  the  story  of  that  other  young  man 
who  was  anxious  to  succeed.  You  remember  how 
he  went  to  the  Christ  and  asked  him  the  question, 
"Lord,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  gain  eternal 
life?"  And  our  Lord  said  to  him,  "Go,  sell  all  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  me."  And 
the  young  man  turned  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had 
much  goods. 

Now  the  man  who  doesn't  want  to  succeed  is  not 
worth  his  salt.  But  there  are  many  brands  of  so- 
called  success,  and  the  supreme  question  is,  What 
sort  of  success  are  you  after? 

The  aspiration  of  the  young  man  who  went  to 
Collis  P.  Huntington  for  advice  was  a  perfectly 
legitimate  one.  He  wanted  to  raise  himself  to  a 
position  of  independence,  which  must  be  the  aim 
of  every  young  man  who  will  ever  amount  to  any- 
thing. When  a  man  ceases  to  have  that  ambition, 
the  salt  will  have  gone  out  of  him.  Equally,  if  he 
becomes  so  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  material 
gain  that  he  develops  into  a  mere  money  magnet, 
he  is  as  great  a  failure  as  if  he  had  never  aspired. 
For  the  meaning  of  any  success  worthy  the  name  is 
Service — Service  to  mankind. 

This  is  the  lesson  that  Christ  taught  to  all  men 
through  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  and  through 
the  entire  course  of  His  life  on  earth.  But  the 
young  man  would  not  follow  him.  He  was  not  will- 
ing to  serve  in  the  way  the  time  needed  and  our 
Divine  Master  wanted  him  to  serve.  He  loved 
money  better  than  service.  His  heart  was  in  his 
possessions,  and  so  when  he  was  asked  to  part  with 
them  he  turned  away  sorrowful — probably  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  adding  to  them. 

Nowhere  in  the  Bible  do  we  find  the  condemna- 
tion of  money;  it  is  only  of  the  love  of  money.  Bu^ 
we  do  find  this  very  significant  text — "The  destruc- 
tion of  the  poor  is  their  poverty."  Every  investi- 
gator of  slum  life  in  our  big  cities  knows,  every 
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proves,  that  this  is 
an  absolute  truth.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  poverty  is  responsible  for  more  ignorance 
and  crime,  more  discontent  and  unhappiness,  more 
suicides  and  ruined  ambitions,  more  wrecked  hopes 
and  homes  than  almost  anything  else. 

No  young  man  has  a  right  to  remain  in  a  posi- 
tion, if  it  is  possible  to  get  out  of  it,  where  he  will 
be  constantly  subjected  to  the  great  temptations 
of  poverty,  which  in  many  instances  are  greater 
than  those  of  wealth.  His  self-respect  demands 
that  he  should  rise  above  it.  It  is  his  duty  to  put 
himself  in  a  position  of  dignity  and  independence, 
where  he  will  not  be  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  a 
burden  to  his  friends,  or  to  the  community  in  case 
of  sickness  or  other  emergency. 

Instead  of  encouraging  poverty  of  lauding  its 
blessings,  it  is  our  duty  to  get  away  from  it,  and 
to  help  others  to  do  so.  Socialists  and  reformers 
of  all  kinds  are  working  towards  this  end  in  various 
ways.  The  question  is  not  whether  their  methods 
are  right  or  wrong,  but  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
more  potent  method  than  any  yet  in  general  opera- 
tion for  successfully  dealing  with  this  question? 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is. 

The  poverty  curse  is  not  a  decree  of  Providence. 
It  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  laziness — more 
often  the  former  than  the  latter.  Every  human 
being  on  this  earth  could  be  living  in  comfort  if  he 
knew  the  powers  locked  up  in  himself  and  were 
willing  to  work  and  make  the  best  use  of  them. 
The  Creator  has  provided  an  abundance  of  every- 
thing for  the  supply  of  human  needs.  We  are  living 
in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  inexhaustible  supply 
It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  take  what  we  need 
from  this  stream. 

You  can  make  yourself  a  prosperity  magnet,  or 
a  poverty  magnet.  You  are  free  to  choose,  and 
everything  depends  on  your  choice. 

Before  your  life  can  be  effective  you  must  make 
yourself  a  magnet  for  the  things  that  will  make  it 
so.  You  must  learn  how  to  attract  prosperity,  how 
to  draw  to  you  all  that  will  help  you  to  succeed  in 
your  work,  to  attain  your  ambitions,  whatever  they 
are.  Most  people  make  themselves  poverty  mag- 
nets, failure  magnets.  They  attract  poverty  and 
repel  the  very  things  they  long  for  most.  By  their 
mental  attitude,  their  doubts,  their  fears,  their 
anxieties,  they  drive  away  prosperity.  They  do 
not  half  believe  they  will  get  the  things  they  feel 
are  theirs  by  right.     Thoughts  are  magnets  which 
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attract  things  like  themselves.  If  you  want  to  become 
a  prosperity  magnet  you  must  not  only  think  prosperity 
but  you  must  also  turn  your  back  resolutely  on  poverty. 
You  must  begin  to-day,  this  moment,  to  face  the  other 
way.  Resolve  that  you  are  going  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it;  that  you  are  going  to  erase  all  the  black, 
poverty-stricken  pictures  (which  attract  more  poverty) 
from  your  mental  gallery  by  putting  prosperity  pictures 
in  their  place.  What  we  get  in  life  we  get  by  the  law  of 
attraction.  Like  attracts  like.  A  poverty-stricken  appear- 
ance draws  you  toward  poverty.  If  you  don't  look  pros- 
perous, assume  a  prosperous  appearance  at  once.  Whatever 
you  may  have  managed  to  get  together  in  this  world  you 
have  attracted  by  your  mentality.  You  may  say  that  you 
have  earned  these  things,  that  you  have  bought  them 
with  your  salary,  the  fruit  of  your  endeavor.  True,  but 
your  thought  preceded  your  endeavor.  Your  mental  plan 
went  before  your  achievement.  The  mental  plan  always 
goes  first;  the  vision  before  the  reality. 

The  text,  "He  that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be 
blessed,"  is  the  expression  of  a  fundamental  truth.  The 
pictures  you  make  in  your  mind's  eye,  the  thoughts  you 
harbor  are  day  by  day  building  your  outward  conditions. 

The  more  you  think  and  visualize  favorable  conditions 
the  more  you  increase  your  power  to  realize  them.  You 
make  yourself  a  prosperity  magnet.  This  is  its  law.  But 
if  you  allow  yourself  to  hope  one  day  and  to  despair  the 
next,  you  are  demagnetizing  yourself  as  fast  as  you 
magnetize.  You  are  destroying  the  pulling  power  of  your 
prosperity  magnet.  You  are  neutralizing  its  affinity.  You 
are  making  it  a  poverty  magnet.  Apparently  you  are 
trying  to  get  something,  while  most  of  the  time  your  mind 
is  working  in  the  opposite  direction  and  driving  it  from 
you. 

We  are  so  made  up  that  about  all  we  get  in  life  is  the 
reflex  of  what  first  flows  out  from  us. 

If  you  are  sending  out  a  perpetual  poverty  current,  a 
doubt  current,  a  discouragement  current,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter how  hard  you  may  be  working  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, you  will  never  get  away  from  the  current  you  set  in 
motion.  The  sort  of  thought  current  you  generate  will 
flow  back  to  you.  The  poverty  current  will  never  bring 
back  the  supply  current;  it  will  bring  back  more  poverty. 
The  failure  current  will  not  bring  back  success;  it  will 
bring  more  failure.    This  is  a  law. 

You  must  think  in  a  positive,  determined  way  that  you 
are  going  to  succeed  in  whatever  you  desire  to  do  or  to 
be  before  you  can  expect  success.  That  is  the  first  condi- 
tion by  which  you  can  make  yourself  a  magnet  for  the 
thing  you  are  after.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  it  is  work, 
or  money,  or  a  better  position,  or  health,  or  anything 
else.  Your  thought  about  it  must  be  positive,  clean  cut, 
decisive,  persistent.  No  weak,  wobbly,  "perhaps-I-may 
get-it,"  or  "maybe-it-will-come-some-time,"  or  "I-wonder- 
if-I-shall-ever-be-this,-or-if-I-can-do-that"  sort  of  thought 
will  ever  help  you  to  get  anything  in  this  world  or  the 
next. 

When  young  John  Wanamaker  started  with  a  push- 
cart to  deliver  his  first  sale  of  clothing,  he  turned  on  a 
positive  current  toward  a  merchant  princeship.  As  he 
passed  big  clothing  stores  he  pictured  himself  as  a  great 
merchant,  owner  of  a  much  bigger  establishment  than  any 
of  those  he  saw,  and  he  did  not  neutralize  or  weaken  this 
thought  current  by  doubts  or  fears  as  to  the  possibility  of 
reaching  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 

Most  people  think  too  much  about  blindly  forcing  them- 
selves ahead.  They  do  not  realize  they  can,  by  the  power 
of  thought,  make  themselves  magnets  to  draw  to  them  the 
things  that  will  help  them  to  get  on.  Wanamaker  attract- 
ed to  himself  the  forces  that  make  a  merchant  prince. 
Every  step  he  took  was  forward,  to  match  the  vision  of 
his  advance  with  its  reality.     If  the  young  man  had  been 


satisfied  with  himself  at  the  start  he  would  have  remained 
in  his  first  little  store  in  Philadelphia,  and  would  never 
have  become  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  the  world  has 
seen. 

Failure  is  largely  a  disease.  When  men  begin  to  fear, 
begin  to  worry,  begin  to  be  haunted  with  a  foreboding 
that  they  are  going  to  fail,  they  invite  the  very  condition 
they  fear.  It  is  a  mental  law  that  whatever  is  held  in  the 
mind  becomes  the  life  pattern,  and  the  life  processes  build 
in  accordance  with  the  design  held  up  to  them. 

We  are  what  we  are  largely  through  auto-suggestion. 
Our  fears,  our  anxieties,  our  doubts,  our  discouragements 
our  despondency,  all  the  enemies  of  our  success  are  daily 
woven  into  the  pattern  of  our  lives.  Why  do  we  allow 
those  enemy  thoughts  to  have  any  part  in  our  plans,  in 
our  life  weaving?  We  can  think  what  we  will.  We  can 
open  or  close  the  gates  of  our  minds  to  any  thought,  sug- 
gestion or  emotion,  beauty  or  ugliness,  love  or  hate, 
poverty  or  opulence.  What  we  shall  or  shall  not  think  is 
purely  optional  with  us,  but  the  result  of  our  choice  is  de- 
cisive and  determines  our  destiny. 

Someone  has  said  that  no  one  ever  went  to  jail  or  to 
the  poorhouse  who  did  not  attract  the  jail  or  the  poor- 
house  to  himself.  A  lifetime  of  observation  and  study  of 
the  question  has  convinced  me  that  people  who  make 
miserable  failures  of  their  lives  as  a  rule  expected  to  do 
so.  They  had  such  a  horror  of  the  poorhouse,  they  lived 
in  such  terror  of  coming  to  want,  that  they  shut  off  the 
very  source  of  their  supply.  They  had  so  warped  their 
minds  that  they  could  see  nothing  ahead  but  poverty.  They 
wasted  the  precious  energy  which  might  have  been  utilized 
in  happiness  building,  in  expecting,  dreading  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  dire  things  that  might  come  upon  them,  and 
according  to  the  law  they  got  what  they  dreaded  and 
feared. 

How  often  we  hear  people  who  have  entered  a  prize 
contest  remark:  "I  am  going  to  compete  for  the  prize,  but 
I  know  I  shan't  get  it.  Of  course  it  would  be  foolish  to 
think  that  I  would  be  the  only  one  out  of  thousands  to 
succeed  in  winning  the  prize,  but  I  am  going  to  make  a 
try  for  it." 

Now,  if  you  are  going  to  win  any  of  the  prizes  of  life 
you  have  got  to  fling  yourself  into  the  contest  for  all  you 
are  worth.  No  half-hearted  decision,  no  divided  effort  will 
do.  You  have  got  to  be  "all  there,"  and  you  have  got  to 
believe  you  are  going  to  win  the  prize.  Every  time  you 
express  a  doubt  of  your  ability  to  win  you  make  your 
success  so  much  less  likely;  you  really  rob  yourself  of  so 
much  efficiency. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  acquire  anything  in  this 
world,  and  that  is  to  visualize  that  thing,  to  struggle  to- 
ward it,  think  it,  live  it,  until  it  is  yours. 

Here  and  there  people  are  beginning  to  master  the 
law  of  opulence.  They  are  beginning  to  find  that  they 
can  conquer  poverty  by  making  themselves  prosperity 
magnets.  That  is,  by  thinking  and  working  in  conformity 
with  it. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  by  our  doubts,  our 
fears,  our  unbeliefs,  we  dam  up  the  channel  of  infinite 
supply  flowing  all  around  us.  We  cannot  believe  in  the 
inexhaustibility  of  our  resources  and  hence  we  ourselves 
pinch  our  supply. 

When  we  affirm  our  divinity,  and  claim  our  heritage; 
when  we  realize  that  our  birthright  keeps  us  in  touch 
with  the  very  source  of  all  supply;  when  we  know  that 
it  was  never  intended  that  God's  children  should  be  poor 
or  go  hungry,  that  it  was  never  intended  they  should  live 
in  poverty-stricken  conditions,  then  we  shall  have  struck 
the  very  basic  principle  of  prosperity — the  law  governing 
every  form  of  success. 
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Are  Plants  Cruel? 

Terrible  Injuries  that  are  Inflicted  on  Some  Insects  and  Animals 

From  the  Scientific  American. 


ONE  cannot  help  thinking  that 
many  plants  are  unnecessarily 
brutal  in  some  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  adopted.  It  is,  of  course, 
well  known  that  a 
certain  number  of 
species  find  it  need- 
ful to  capture  in- 
sects in  order  that 
they  may  supple- 
ment their  supply 
of  nitroge nous 
food.  In  most  of 
the  schemes  the 
unhappy  victim  is 
doomed  to  undergo 
the  torture  of  a 
lingering  d  e  a  th. 
Very  rarely  is  the 
insect  killed  at 
once.  First  of  all 
let  us  consider  the 
case  of  the  Dar- 
lingtonia,  a  plant 
which  usually 
catches  winged  in- 
sects. The  flies  are 
lured  by  honey  se- 
cretions to  enter 
the  hooded  process 
at  the  top  of  the 
pitcher-like  leaf. 
This  they  do  by 
means  of  an  open- 
ing on  the  under- 
side. The  whole  of 
the  upper  portion 
of  the  hood  is  cov- 
ered with  transpar- 
ent patches  like  so 
many  windows. 
Now  when  the  fly 
wishes  to  leave  he 
naturally  flies  up- 
ward toward  the 
light  which 
streams  down 
through  these  win- 
dows. The  real ' 
opening  is  hidden 
in  the  shade  of  the 
under  part,  and 
passes  unnoticed. 
Thus  the  flies 
simply  beat  them- 
selves to  death,  in 
a  vain  endeavor  to 
escape  through  the 
transparent  places. 
This  proceeding 
may    extend     over 


hours,  but  it  always  has  one  ending.  The 
fly  falls  exhausted  into  the  fluid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pitcher,  and  is  drowned. 
Very  much  the  same  thing  happens  m 


1.  The  seed  head  of  the  Geum.  The  fruits  of  this  plant  have  small  hooks  on  the  ends.  The 
flies  become  attached  to  these  and  cannot  escape.  The  capture  of  the  flies  is  purely  accidental, 
and  is  of  no  value  to  the  plant.  2.  The  fruit  of  the  grapple  plant  attached  to  the  foot  of  a 
sheep.  3.  The  fruit  of  the  South  African  grapple  plant  on  a  dog's  foot.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  remove.  4.  The  Darliugtonia  hood.  This  is  covered  with  transparent  patches 
which  the  captured  flies  mistake  for  openings.  They  beat  themselves  to  death  in  vain  endeavors 
to  escape.  5.  The  terrible  spines  of  a  West  Indian  cactus.  Tne  smaller  ones  catch  hold  of  the 
flesh  and  are  very  difficult  to  pull  out.  6.  The  fruit  of  the  South  American  Martynia  has  enor- 
mous' hooks  which  are  many  inches  in  length.  These  plunge  into  the  flesh  of  animals.  7.  The 
bristles  at  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  of  the  side-saddle  plant  all  point  downward.  Thus  the 
unhappy  insect,  trying  to  escape  from  the  pitcher,  is  thrust  into  the  yawning  pit  below.  S.  Why 
the  nettle  stings.  The  hairs  (enlarged)  show  the  little  bulbs  of  poison  at  tne  base.  The  effect 
of  some  tropical  nettle  stings  will  last  for  days.  9.  A  cactus  with  minute  barbs  on  its  spines. 
The  spines  are  loosely  attached,  and  after  penetrating  the  flesh,  come  away  and  are  likely  to 
cause  blistering  wounds.  10.  The  Venus  fly-trap  will  not  infrequently  capture  flies  which  are 
too  large  for  its  purpose.  These  wear  themselves  to  death  in  vain  endeavors  to  escape.  11. 
Darlingtonia  Californica.  This  plant  tempts  flies  to  enter  its  curious  hood.  The  insects  cannot 
escape  and  are  used  by  the  plant  as  food.  12.  The  mouth  of  the  pitcher  of  the  Sarracenia  is 
covered  with  hairs  which  makes  escape  impossible  for  the  unfortunate  insect.  The  hairs  all 
point  downward.  13.  The  "wait-a-bit"  cactus.  The  hook  catches  hold  of  the  tongue  of  the 
animal  and  Inflicts  terrible  injuries. 


the  case  of  the  Side  Saddle  plant  (Sarra- 
cenia). Here  the  insect  is  lured  into  the 
interior  of  the  pitcher,  but  the  exit  at 
the  mouth  is  barred  by  numerous  sharp 
bristles  which  all  point  downward.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  crawl  up  against 
these  processes  and,  after  many  futile 
attempts,  the  small  bettle  falls  back  in- 
to the  horrible  pit  beneath. 

The  manner  in  which  the  dispersal  of 
seeds  i  s  secured 
often  inolves  hap- 
penings of  a  pecul- 
airly  brutal  nature. 
In  the  first  place 
let  us  take  the  case 
of  the  fruit  of  the 
Martynia,  a  South 
American  plant. 
Here  the  capsule  is 
armed  with  terrible 
hooks,  sometimes  as 
much  as  5  or  6 
inches  i  n  length. 
These  are  curved  in 
such  a  way  that 
they  seize  hold  of 
passing  animals 
and  plunge  deeply 
into  the  flesh.  It  is 
said  that  bullocks 
are  often  driven 
half  frantic  with 
the  pain  produced 
by  the  cruel  hooks. 
Frequently  the  most 
dreadful  wounds 
are  the  outcome  of 
the  presence  of  the 
Martynia  fruits, 
and  the  unhappy 
creature  may  not 
be  able  to  get  rid 
of  its  burden  for 
several  weeks.  Of 
course,  the  final  re- 
sult is  that  the 
seeds  of  the  plant 
receive  a  very  wide 
distribution,  but  a 
large  amount  o  f 
needless  suffering 
seems  to  be  in- 
volved. 

Even  more  aston- 
ishing is  the  case 
of  the  Grapple  fruit 
of  South  Africa. 
This  species  is  of 
a.  low  growing  habit 
and  bears  huge 
fruits,  which  are 
freely  adorned  with 
the  most  formidable 
barbed  appendages. 
The  fruit  secures 
its  dispersion  in  the 
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following  manner.    In  its  position  on  the 
ground  it  is  liable  to  be  trodden  on  by 
sheep,  deer,  etc.     At  once,  of  course,  the 
hooks  catch  hold  and  these  penetrate  into 
the  tender  places  of  the  foot,  between  the 
horny  portions.  The  unhappy  animals  limp 
about,  and  it  may  well  be  weeks  before 
the  dreadful  burden  can  be  thrown  aside. 
During    this    time    the    most    dreadful 
wounds   are   produced,   and   as   well   the 
creature  is  very  likely  to  fall  a  victim  to 
some  beast  of  prey.    In  this  connection  a 
very  singular  happening   sometimes   oc- 
curs which  is  well  authenticated.    A  lion 
captures  an  antelope  with  a  grapple-fruit 
on  its  foot.     When  making  his  meal,  the 
lion  gets  the  hooked  capsule  in  his  jaws, 
and  the  barbs  speedily  become  entangled 
in  the  mouth  parts.     The  more  the  lion 
fidgets,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  get  rid 
of  the   encumbrance,   but   owing   to   the 
pain   and   annoyance   the    beast    cannot 
leave  his  mouth  alone.    So  the  miserable 
business  goes  forward.     Days  pass  and 
the  lion  is  quite  unable  to  eat  and  as  a 
consequence  becomes  weak  and  helpless. 
So  the  king  of  beasts  dies,  killed  by  the 
fruit   of  the  grapple-plant. 
HOW   SOME   PLANTS   PROTECT   THEMSELVES. 
It  is  of  course  recognized  that  plants 
must  take  certain  means  to  protect  them- 
selves  against   the   attacks   of   animals. 
Some  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  are  positively  vindictive.     Take 
the  case  of  the  common  Stinging  Nettle. 
Here   the  plant   is  covered  with   minute 
hairs  which  penetrate  the  skin,  and  at  the 
same  time  inject  an  irritant  poison,  the 
effect   of  which   lasts  for  hours.     Some 
of  the   tropical   nettles   are   much   more 
terrible.      The    following   is    an    account 
taken  from   the  Himalayan  Journals   of 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  which  an  Indian 
nettle   is   described.    "This   plant,  called 
'mealum-ma,'     attains     fifteen     feet     in 
height;   it  has  broad  glossy  leaves,  and 
though  apparently  without  stints,  is  held 
in  so  great  dread  that  I  had  difficulty  in 
getting  men  to  help  cut  it  clown."     No 
wonder   the    plant   is   avoided,   for   if   a 
person  is  stung  by  the  microscopic  hairs 
the  results  are  appalling.     The  pain  is 
at  first  comparatively  slight,  but  after  a 
few  hours  the  affected  part  feels  as  if 
it  were  being  rubbed  with  a  hot  iron. 
Later  the  most  distressing  symptoms 
arise    in    other    parts    of    the    body, 
which   not  uncommonly  involve   the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw, 
and  other  indications  which  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  to  be  observed  in  a  case 
of  lockjaw.     In  one  instance  it  was 
nine  days  before  the  unhappy  indi- 
vidual was  free  from  pain  and  dis- 
comfort.   In  such  a  case  as  this  it 
would  seem  that  a  huge  amount  of 
unnecessary  suffering  is  involved.    It 
is  possible  to  protect  a  plant  from  at- 
tack, as  can  be  seen  in  many  cases, 
without    adopting    such    brutal 
methods. 

Self  defense  can  be  carried  to  a  fine 
art  among  desert  plants,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  Cacti.  A  formid- 
able array  of  sharp  spines  is,  of 
course,  an  admirable  means  of  pre- 
venting an  attack  from  animals,  but 
many  species  have  carried  the  mat- 
ter  a   good  deal   further  than   this. 


Here  the  idea  seems  to  be  not  so  much 
to  repel  the  attack,  as  to  do  as  much 
damage  to  the  enemy  as  possible.  In 
this  way  an  enormous  amount  of  suf- 
fering is  caused.  Some  kinds  of  Prickly 
Pear  (Opuntia)  have  minute  barbs  on 
their  spines  and,  if  any  animal  should 
attempt  to  attack  the  plant,  or  even 
brush  up  against  it,  the  spines  hold  on 
firmly  when  driven  into  the  flesh.  They 
are  very  loosely  attached  to  the  plant,  so 
that  the  unhappy  creature  takes  away  a 
large  number  of  spines  when  he  with- 
draws.   These  remain  to  produce  fester- 


ing wounds,  and  in  this  way  bring  about 
a  large  amount  of  pain.  Another  kind 
of  Cactus  has  singular  hooked  spines  as 
well  as  those  of  a  more  ordinary  nature. 
On  this  account  the  species  is  called  the 
"Wait-a-Bit"  plant.  Whether  it  should 
be  the  clothes  of  some  passer-by  or  the 
tongue  of  an  unfortunate  animal  the 
hook  holds  on,  meanwhile  the  sharp, 
straight  spines  do  deadly  work.  The 
tearing  away  process,  if  the  hook  should 
be  buried  in  flesh,  is,  as  can  be  imagined, 
a  most  painful  proceeding. 


Livestock    and   the    Banks 

"The    Jaws  of  the  Civilized  World  will  Rise  and  Fall  in  the 
Mastication  of  Meat,"  says  W.  R.  Goodwin 

-From  the  Banker-Former. 


AT  the  Farmer-Banker  Congress 
in  Chicago  recently  there  were  sev- 
eral choice  addresses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  closer  relations  between  the 
farmers  and  banks.    Mr.  Goodwin  said: 

We  have  long  taught  that  tillage  can- 
not be  pursued  without  the  return  of  the 
fertility  that  follows  the  trail  of  the  ani- 
mal across  the  fields.  This  is  practically 
but  not  actually  true.  More  properly,  it  is 
true  in  part  but  not  in  whole.  The  most 
costly  element  of  fertility,  and  the  one 
most  needed,  is  supplied  through  the  di- 
gestive animal  apparatus,  but  frequently 
this  nitrogent  needs  to  be  supplemented 
with  phosphorus  and  sometimes  with 
potash. 

Animals  return  little  of  the  last  men- 
tioned elements.  "You  cannot  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it  too"  is  an  accepted  pro- 
verb. It  reflects  not  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, however,  because  the  stock-farmer 
can  eat  his  cake,  and  yet  have  a  material 
portion  of  it.  The  ox,  beneficent  beast, 
crops  the  herbage  and  masticates  the 
grain,  and  thus  transmutes  the  fatness  of 
the  land  into  the  toothsome  tenderloin,  and 
yet  takes  for  his  task  only  a  moderate  toll 
of  the  fertility  required  for  crop  growth. 
By  a  rational  system  of  stock-feeding  and 
legume-growing   fields  may   not  only   be 


tight   wooden   silo   erected   in    Ontario   last   year 
The  ensilage   keeps   perfectly. 


maintained  but  increased  in  fertility.  In 
time  phosphorus  must  be  returned.  With 
all  our  insistence  on  fertility-maintenance 
through  animal-culture,  we  know  that  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  enough  animals  to 
return  the  necessary  nitrogen  to  all  our 
breadth  of  tillable  acreage.  But  that  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  main- 
tain stocks  at  their  maximum,  in  order 
that  fertility  may,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
conserved   in   the   cheapest   fashion. 

In  few  lines  of  human  endeavor  it  is 
possible  thus  to  make  one  hand  wash  an- 
other. Will  bankers  provide  the  soap? 
Is  not  this  the  nub  of  the  query  with  which 
this  topic  is  specifically  concerned? 

What  is  the  genesis  of  this  gathering? 
Is  it  purely  philanthropic?  Do  bankers 
seek  to  aid  agriculture  from  the  sole  de- 
sire to  advance  the  farmer's  material  in- 
terests? No  one  claims  it.  The  banker's 
aid  to  agriculture  sprang  from  a  realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  few  far-sighted  phil- 
anthropic men  which  comprehended  the 
need,  the  means  and  the  obligation,  and 
understood  that  in  the  advance  of  agricul- 
ture community-building  would  be  set  an 
appreciable  peg  forward — and  the  banks 
prosper  or  retrograde  with  the  com- 
munity. A  mutuality  of  interests  was 
never  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  this 
sweeping,  powerful  bankers'  move- 
ment for  the  amelioration  of  the 
farmer's  affairs. 

It  can  be  accomplished  most  ration- 
ally and  successfully  by  the  encour- 
agement of  animal  husbandry.  Here- 
in lies  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment  which  cannot  be  sup- 
plemented by  outside  suggestions. 
Casting  pearls  before  swine  is  quite 
possible  on  the  farm.  All  men  are 
not  naturally  stock-farmers,  and 
fewer  yet  are  stock-breeders.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  talents.  The  wise 
barker  should  know  on  whom  to  be- 
stow the  one  talent,  the  two  talents 
and  the  five  talents  of  financial  aid 
in  starting  or  enlarging  herds  and 
flocks  on  the  farm. 

You  know  what  percentage  of 
bankers  are  land-owners.  I  believe 
that  most  of  them  are  better  farmers 
than  their  tenants.  Whatever  form 
this  aid  may  take — be  it  advice,  per- 
sonal  credit,  plans  for  rural  credit 
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or  prize  offers  —  regard  must  ever  be 
had  to  the  fitness  of  the  recipient. 
And  the  banker  above  all  men — above 
even  the  physician  and  the  clergyman, 
who  minister  to  the  more  intimate  life  of 
the  individual— is  in  a  position  to  aid  with 
advice  or  capital  the  operations  of  farm- 
ers in  his  territory. 

BANKER  MUST  MAKE  THE  MORE. 

The  basis  of  this  aid  is  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance and  co-operation  between  the 
banker  and  farmer.  The  overture  lies 
with  the  banker.  He  must  make  the  ad- 
vances. He  must  convince  the  farmer  that 
he  is  not  a  Shylock,  while  at  the  same  time 
insisting  that  the  farmer  shall  render  the 
things  that  require  to  be  rendered.  A  basis 
of  friendly  business  relationship  should  be 
firmly  established  through  the  cashier's 
window  or  in  the  directors'  room  which 
will  mature  into  large  dividends. 

In  view  of  the  paralysis  of  the  livestock 
trade  through  which  we  are  just  passing, 
the  result  of  forced  slaughter  and  quar- 
antine, a  word  of  comment  may  be  re- 
quired. The  wounds  of  this  cruel  war 
have  well  nigh  healed,  but  the  scars  re- 
main. The  visitation  came  as  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  gross  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the   official  veterinarians   into   whose 


keeping  the  stockmen  entrusted  their  in- 
terests. It  can  scarcely  happen  again,  but 
to  make  this  assurance  doubly  sure  bank- 
ers should  make  common  cause  with  the 
breeders  of  the  country  in  their  demand 
that  the  administration  of  the  livestock 
sanitary  laws,  Federal  and  state,  shall  be 
taken  out  of  the  control  of  veterinarians, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  business 
stockmen. 

The  stability  of  the  stock  industry  can 
never  be  in  doubt.  Eras  of  high  prices  of 
grain  will  again  send  farm  stock  to  the 
shambles,  over-production  may  possibly, 
but  not  probably,  again  curtail  profits, 
economists  may  rail  at  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  propaganda  of  the  vege- 
tarian may  be  pushed  with  renewed  vigor, 
but  the  jaws  of  the  civilized  world  will 
rise  and  fall  in  the  mastication  of  meat. 
Man  is  a  carnivorous  animal.  He  was  not 
created  to  live  by  bread  alone.  The  domi- 
nant races  of  the  world  are  meat-eaters. 
Meat-making  is  as  permanent  as  the  land 
on  which  it  is  based.  It  deserves  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  support  of  bankers,  their 
encouragement  and  direction,  in  order 
that  the  proper  balance  in  American 
agriculture  may  be  maintained,  fertility 
assured  and  prosperity  enhanced. 


Handling  4,720  Apple  Trees 

Grigsby  Expects  to  Make  $35,000  from  them  this  Year 


From  the  Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer. 


MR.  GRIGSBY  came  from  a  family 
of  farmers  and  had  always 
lived  on  the  farm.  They  had 
always  farmed  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way,  growing  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover, 
hogs  and  a  little  poultry  and  other  live- 
stock. They  were  good  farmers  and  made 
a  good  living,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  get  very  far  ahead  of  the 
game. 

When  Mr.  Grigsby  left  the 
home  place  and  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  he  naturally  fol- 
lowed the  same  methods  of  farm- 
ing his  father  had  followed.  He 
was  getting  started  nicely,  and 
was  about  on  his  feet  when  along 
came  hog  cholera  and  almost 
cleaned  him  out.  He  got  discour- 
aged and  moved  to  another  farm. 

In  this  new  neighborhood  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Tice  Smock, 
who  had  thirty  to  forty  acres  in 
orchard  from  which  he  was  rea- 
lizing $2,200  to  $3,200  annually. 
Mr.  Grigsby  said  "Here's  where  I 
got  the  'orchard  bug.'  I  decided 
if  other  men  no  smarter  than  I 
can  grow  good  apples  and  make 
money,  I  can  too.  I've  lost  my 
hogs,  and  I'm  not  making  much 
money  on  general  farm  crops,  so 
"11  just  take  a  chance  and  put  part 
of  my  farm  in  apples." 

This  was  in  1895.  In  1896  Mr. 
Grigsby  set  a  few  acres  for  a 
home  orchard.  In  1897  he  decided 
to  enter  the  orchard  business  on 
a  commercial  scale,  to  win  or  lose. 
He  had  255  acres  in  his  farm.  He 
set  another  100  acres  to  apples, 


making  110  acres  in  all.  He  figured  that 
from  the  remaining  145  acres  he  could 
make  a  living  from  general  farm  crops. 
If  the  orchard  ever  made  him  anything, 
so  much  the  better;  if  it  did  not,  all  right. 
That  is  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Grigsby 
entered  the   orchard  business;   and  it  is 


Corn  with  soy-beans  between  the  rows,  to  be  plowed 
under  in   the  Fall  for   humus. 


this  spirit  of  being  satisfied  with  what 
Providence  chooses  to  send,  that  char- 
acterizes him  in  all  his  work  and  enables 
him  to  get  so  much  happiness  out  of 
life. 

Mr.  Grigsby  chose  for  the  orchard  a 
part  of  his  farm  that  was  gently  rolling 
from  east  to  west,  with  the  little  valleys 
running  north  and  south.  The  soil  is  a 
black  prairie  loam,  underlaid  with  a  yel- 
low clay  subsoil.  It  varies  from  ten 
inches  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  is  naturally 
drained.  There  are  a  few  places  in  the 
orchard  where  the  trees  have  "wet  feet," 
and  Mr.  Grigsby  said  he  had  noticed  that 
those  trees  seldom  produced  any  fruit. 

TOO  MANY  VARIETIES. 
York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Iowa 
Blush,  Missouri  Pippin,  Genet,  Arkansas 
Black,  Mammot  Black  Twig,  Jonathan, 
Winesap  and  Bailey  Sweet  were  the  vari- 
eties planted.  Mr.  Grigsby  said  that  if 
he  was  planting  an  orchard  now  he 
would  not  plant  so  many  varieties,  but 
would  confine  himself  to  four  or  five 
good  commercial  varieties,  with  possibly 
a  few  trees  of  other  varieties  for  home 
use.  After  setting  the  orchard,  Mr. 
Grisrsby  went  ahead  with  his  other  farm 
work  and  completely  forgot  the  or- 
chard. He  said,  "I  thought  all  that  was 
necessary  to  have  a  good  orchard  was  to 
set  the  trees,  and  God  Almighty  would 
take  care  of  the  rest.  But  the  insects 
and  diseases  came,  and  I  found  out  that 
the  Lord  helps  only  those  who  help  them- 
selves. 

"I   grew  eight   rows   of  corn  between 

the  trees  until  they  were  five  years  old; 

then  for  two  years  I  grew  only  six  rows; 

the  eighth  year  only  five  rows.     I  then 

thought  the  trees  were  too  big  to  grow 

corn  between,  so  I  sowed  the  orchard  to 

clover.    At  the  end  of  two  years  I  plowed 

this  under.    The  trees  had  not  come  into 

bearing  yet,   so   I   decided   to  let 

the   orchard   alone  until  it   came 

into  bearing  of  its  own  sweet  will. 

"The  next  year  the  weeds  were 

as  high  as  the  arees  and  so  thick 

that  I  could  hardly  get  through 

the   orchard.     I   had  never   done 

any     pruning,     consequently    the 

trees  were  a  mass  of  small  limbs 

and  water  sprouts. 

"A  friend  of  mine  from  New 
York  State  came  to  visit  me 
when  the  orchard  was  ten  years 
old.  He  was  a  practical  orchard 
man  and,  of  course,  I  wanted  to 
show  him  my  on-coming  orchard. 
We  had  difficulty  getting  around 
through  the  weeds,  but  after  we 
had  found  a  few  trees,  my  friend 
exclaimed,  'These  trees  are  in 
very  good  shape  for  the  treat- 
ment they  have  received.  You 
have  some  diseased  trees  and  in- 
sects are  beginning  to  get  in  their 
work.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
your  trees  have  never  borne  any 
fruit.  I  am  surprised  that  most 
of  the  trees  are  alive  and  healthy. 
What  could  you  do  if  you  cared 
for  your  orchard  as  you  should! 
If  I  only  had  this  orchard  in  New 
York  State,  I  would  think  I  had 
a  gold  mine.' 

"This  set  me  to  thinking.   Here 
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I  had  110  acres  of  trees  old  enough  to 
bear  fruit,  planted  on  good  soil,  and  all 
they  needed  was  the  right  kind  of  care. 


phur  and  it  usually  tests  35  degrees.  In 
diluting  it  I  use  one  gallon  to  nine  of 
water.    If  it  tests  only  32  degrees  I  use 


A  sample  of  the  Fall  wheat  on  R.  J.  Fleming's  farm,  Pickering,  Ontario. 


"I  cut  down  those  weeds  and  plowed 
them  under,  and  planted  the  orchard  to 
bluegrass  and  timothy.  I  began  to  prune. 
It  was  some  job,  believe  me,  after  ten 
years  of  neglect.  I  do  most  of  my  prun- 
ing in  the  winter,  but  think  in  the  future 
I  will  spread  the  job  out  over  the  entire 
year.  I  have  pruned  regularly  now  for 
the  last  five  years.  I  found  that  about 
1,000  trees  had  died,  mostly  from  what  I 
learned  was  Illinois  canker,  although  in- 
sects and  fungous  diseases  had  gotten 
some  of  them.  I  pruned  to  an  open  top, 
as  the  experiment  station  advised,  and 
I  kept  the  lower  limbs  off  the  ground. 
This  enabled  me  to  get  under  the  trees 
to  cultivate  and  also  prevented  dirty  and 
rotten  fruit,  which  results  when  the  lower 
limbs  lay  on  the  ground  when  loaded 
with  apples. 

"I  next  had  a  big  job  pulling  those 
dead  trees.  I  found  the  easiest  way  was 
to  blow  them  out  with  dynamite.  I  then 
bought  1,000  one-year  trees  and  set  them 
in  place  of  the  dead  ones.  For  these  re- 
sets I  used  Delicious,  Jonathan,  Stayman 
Winesap  and  Senator. 

"The  next  job  was  spraying.  The  col- 
lege professors,  the  bulletins,  the  fruit 
papers,  and  other  orchard  men,  said  it 
must  be  done  if  I  wanted  good,  sound 
fruit.  I  knew  nothing  about  how  to 
spray  or  what  I  wanted  to  spray  for,  so 
I  did  not  know  where  to  commence.  But 
I  read  and  asked  questions  and  found 
out  the  why  and  wherefore.  I  bought 
some  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead, 
and  a  spraying  outfit;  carefully  read  the 
directions,  mixed  them  up  and  got  busy. 

"I  put  on  the  dormant  spray  about 
April  5;  the  cluster-bud  spray  about 
April  23;  the  calyx  spray  about  May  3; 
a  fourth  application  about  May  15;  and 
a  fifth  about  July  25 :  So  far  I  have  used 
nothing  but  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of 
lead.  For  the  dormant  spray  to  get  the 
San  Jose  and  other  scale  insects,  I  dilute 
the  lime-sulphur  until  it  tests  5  degrees 
Baume.     I  use  the  commercial  lime-sul- 


eight  gallons  of  water  to  one   of  lime- 
sulphur." 

HIS  RESULT  IN  DOLLARS. 

I  was  interested  in  the  results  Mr. 
Grigsby  had  been  getting  since  he  has 
been  caring  for  his  orchard,  so  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  give  me  the  yearly  yields. 
He  said,  "Come  up  to  the  house.  I  have 
the  records  to  show  the  yields." 

In  1910  he  got  some  apples,  but  not 
enough  to  be  called  a  crop.  The  first 
crop  of  importance  came  in  1911.  The 
trees  were  then  fourteen  years  old  and 
had  been  taken  care  of  four  years.  By 
this  time  the  trees  were  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition as  the  result  of  careful  spraying, 
thorough  cultivation  and  judicious  prun- 
ing.   There  were  4,720  bearing  trees  left 


fruit.  The  highest  price  received  was  75 
cents  a  bushel,  and  the  lowest  35  cents. 
The  average  was  about  60  cents  a  bushel. 
Mr.  Grigsby  had  not  yet  learned  to  sell 
fruit  to  advantage  and  the  buyers  took 
this  into  account  when  making  him  a 
price.  However,  the  total  of  $21,000  did 
not  discourage  Mr.  Grigsby  with  the  ap- 
ple business.  He  began  to  feel  that  the 
old  orchard  might  pay  for  its  keep  if 
he  would  bestow  some  care  on  it. 

The  1913  crop  fulfilled  all  his  expecta- 
tions. Forty-two  thousand  bushels,  thir- 
ty-three thousand  of  wrhich  graded  fancy! 

By  this  time  Mr.  Grigsby  was  getting 
onto  the  selling  game.  He  was  besieged 
with  buyers  from  all  over  this  part  of 
the  country.  Their  offers  did  not  suit 
him,  so  he  made  them  a  proposition.  He 
prepared  two  propositions  in  writing  and 
submitted  them  to  all  prospective  buy- 
ers, letting  them  take  their  choice.  The 
propositions  read  as  follows: 

"For  all  tree-picked  apples,  $2.00  per 
cwt.,  less  5  per  cent.  Delivered  at  rail- 
way, Grigsby's  Station,  Mo.  Buyer  tak- 
ing all  barrels  and  boxes  that  I  have 
bought  at  cost  price. 

"Or,  will  sell  in  lump  for  $27,500,  I 
picking  and  delivering  same  at  Grigsby's 
Station,  Mo.,  I  reserving  apples  that  I 
wish  for  mv  own  use. 

"Signed,  W.  W.  GRIGSBY." 

The  buyer  took  the  first  proposition, 
and  instead  of  paying  $27,500  for  the 
crop,  he  paid  $32,000.  This  year,  after 
the  harvest,  Mr.  Grigsby  felt  that  he 
needed  a  long  rest,  so  he  took  a  trip 
through  the  Rockies  in  Colorado  and 
through  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona. 

The  prospects  were  for  a  fair-sized 
crop  in  1914,  but  when  the  crop  was 
half  grown,  a  big  hail  storm  came  and 
ruined  most  of  the  apples.  Only  3,000 
bushels  were  salable  as  fancy  apples. 
These  brought  $1  a  bushel,  or  a  total  of 
$3,000. 

This  year's  crop  promises  to  be  the 
largest  yet.     The  trees  bloomed  heavily 


A  cement  corner  post  and  brace  makes 

corner   to 

after  blowing  out  the  1,000  dead  ones. 
The  crop  in  1911  totalled  36,000  bushels 
of   apples,   practically   all   sound    Xo.    1 


a  lasting  as  well  as  a  most  ornamental 
the   farm. 


and  set  well.  Mr.  Grigsby  said.  "Unless 
something  unforeseen  happens.  I  will  sell 
$35,000  worth  of  apples  this  year." 
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A  Beef  Making 

Farm  in  Ohio 

How  they   Do   Things  on  the 

Taylor  Farm  as  Told  by 

Joe  Wing 

From   the  Breeder's  Gazette. 

ON  THE  baby  beef -making  farm  of 
Taylor  &  Son  in  Champaign  Co., 
0.,  the  land  is  devoted  especially  to 
making  beef  and  hay,  although  in  the  ro- 
tation considerable  wheat  is  grown,  usu- 
ally of  enormous  straw  growth,  and  in 
recent  years  since  the  Taylors  have  begun 
the  use  of  phosphorus  on  their  land  the 
yields  of  grain  have  been  notably  large. 
I  found  the  cattle  under  roof,  on  a  dry 
bed,  having  been  fully  fed,  and  having 
learned  that  man  is  not  a  creature  to  fear. 
There  are  nearly  300  fine,  glossy-coated 
babies,  most  of  them  showing  strongly  the 
Hereford  blood.  Mr.  Taylor  thus  dis- 
coursed : 

"There  are  several  new  things  to  re- 
port. One  of  them  is  a  costly  mistake  we 
made.  When  we  bought  these  calves  from 
the  Panhandle  last  October  they  were  not 
all  dehorned.  On  their  arrival  they 
weighed  348  pounds.  They  cost  us  $30 
each.  A  short  time  ago  were  buying  them 
for  $21.  We  dehorned  as  carefully  as  we 
knew  how,  but  three  died  and  the  whole 
lot  was  set  back  so  that  we  lost  the  effect 
of  several  week's  feeding — we  do  not  know 
how  much.  In  baby  beef-making  the  de- 
horning should  be  done  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

"We  have  fed  the  usual  things.  We  put 
up  1,200  tons  of  silage  last  fall,  and  with 
it  we  have  fed  a  small  amount  of  cotton- 
seedmeal.  This  we  gradually  increased  all 
winter,  and  now  we  are  feeding  3  pounds 
per  day;  also  nearly  half  of  a  pound  of 
corn  crushed  on  the  cob.  Then  we  feed 
the  lot  300  pounds  of  hay  a  day.  Now  we 
feed  a  little  oilmeal." 

A  BUNCH  OF  HEREFORDS. 

They  are  pretty  well  rounded,  some  indeed 
fully  ripe,  but  they  are  not  so  fat  as  last 
year.  They  are  above  800  pounds  in 
weight,  and  have  some  weeks  yet  to  fat- 
ten. The  feeders  have  been  offered  $9, 
but  did  not  accept  because  they  look  for 
them  to  reach  to  the  half-dollar,  and  if 
things  go  well  in  the  business  world 
Messrs.  Taylor  think  they  should  bring 
$10.  They  declare  that  feeders  need  a 
long  price  to  make  cattle  feeding  show  a 
profit  these  days.  All  of  the  cattle  are  on 
concrete  floors,  and  all  under  roof,  most  of 
the  time.  The  floors  are  cleaned  regularly 
except  in  one  part  where  bedding  is  laid 
in  liberal  amounts,  and  there  on  a  thick, 
dry,  comfortable  bed  the  babies  lie  in 
peace.  The  quieter  and  more  comfortable 
they  are  the  more  they  do. 

"What  precocious  things  Panhandle 
calves  must  be,"  said  Mr.  Taylor.  "Sev- 
eral have  dropped  calves.  The  mothers 
are,  no  doubt,  older  than  a  year,  and  show 
considerable  Shorthorn  blood.  The  heifers 
soon  go  dry  and  resume  form  and  sell  as 
well  as  any." 

The  Taylors  charge  the  cattle  $5  a  ton 


"As  Famous  As  Its  Namesake" 


The  man  who  farmed  right  next  to  me 

Was  even-tempered  as  could  be. 

Day  in — day  out — he  worked  along 

With  cheerful  smile  and  happy  song. 

When  folks  stopped  by  with  tales  of  woe, 

He  didn't  moan  and  groan.    O !  No ! 

'Twas  alwavs  cheerfulness  he  spoke — 

"I've  got  some  SHAMROCK— have  a  smoke?" 

I've  watched  him  on  a  rainy  day ; 

I've  helped  him  fill  his  barn  with  hay ; 

I've  seen  him  work  from  dawn  'til  dark ; 

But  never  have  I  seen  that  spark 

Of  cheerfulness  grow  out  of  sight. 

For  whether  it  was  day  or  night, 

He'd  cheer  you  up  with  smile  and  joke. 

Then  say,  "Here's  SHAMROCK— have  a  smoke?" 

He  moved  away  some  months  ago, 

I  tell  you  what,  I  miss  him  so. 

But  he's  invited  me  to  call 

And  spend  a  month  with  him,  this  fall. 

And  when  I  reach  his  place  to  stay, 

The  very  first  thing  he  will  say, 

Before  he  even  tells  a  joke, 


"Here's  good  old  SHAMROCK- 


-have  a  smoke?" 


SHAMROCK 

The  Quality  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 

GET  A  PLUG— AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 
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for  their  corn  silage.  That  would  mean  to 
credit  the  farm  with  $6,000  from  that  one 
item  alone.  As  the  cattle  usually  pay  for 
their  feed  and  with  a  margin  to  spare  it 
is  clear  that  the  farm  income  must  be  a 
fairly  large  one. 

"We  charge  nothing  for  labor,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Taylor.  "We  would  have  to 
get  our  corn  to  market  anyway,  and  we 
believe  that  the  manure  made  each  day 
much  more  than  pays  for  the  labor  of 
feeding  the  cattle.  We  have  the  thing  so 
simplified  that  two  men  can  do  the  feeding 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  Our  hogs  are 


doing  well,  so  we  get  an  incidental  profit 
there." 

Mr.  Taylor's  farmhouse  burned,  and  he 
has  erected  a  cozy  little  bungalow  in  its 
stead.  They  like  it  very  much,  all  on  one 
floor  and  with  no  waste  space  anywhere. 
It  makes  housekeeping  easy. 

A  certain  field  of  alfalfa  on  the  Taylor 
farm  had  been  somewhat  unthrifty.  Last 
year  the  land  was  given  a  treatment  of 
phosphorus — bonemeal  was  the  form  used 
— and  then  the  harrow  was  put  in  action. 
This  year  that  alfalfa  is  very  heavy;  in 
fact,  of  rank  richness  and  weight. 


How  I  Escaped  From  Germany 


Continued  from  page  35. 


house  on  the  Austrian  border.  Probably 
the  sentry  never  expected  anyone  would 
have  the  courage  to  brave  the  deep  snow 
on  the  mountain  after  the  stormy  night, 
as  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  and  we 
passed  his  house  unchallenged,  whizzing 
into  freedom. 

The  first  big  step  had  been  taken  with- 
out detection.  I  was  on  Austrian  soil.  I 
had  no  luggage  as  it  would  have  aroused 
suspicion  to  take  any  with  me.  I  paid  the 
man  off. 

I  took  train  to  Vienna  and  thence  on  to- 
wards the  Italian  frontier,  intending  to 
cross  through  the  Tyrol  Mountains  to 
Italy  and  a  place  called  St.  Antoine, 
which  is  also  a  winter  sports  town,  where 
tourists  from  Vienna  go  to  spend  their 
vacations.  However,  on  nearing  the  fron- 
tier it  became  clear  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  cross  there  unobserved,  as  the 
entire  line  for  a  number  of  miles  back  was 
one  swarm  of  Austrian  soldiers.  I  could 
see  from  the  train  window  mountain 
soldiers  playing  up  and  down  the  hills  on 
skis.  All  the  stations  and  points  of 
strategy  were  guarded  by  sentries.  I 
therefore  decided,  on  consulting  the  map 
of  the  country,  to  continue  my  journey  to 
Feldkirch,  which  is  a  small  village  a  few 
miles  from  the  Lichtenstein  frontier. 
Owing  to  this  changing  of  my  original 
plans  I  had  four  hours'  wait  af'Franzens- 
feste"  for  the  next  train,  leaving  for 
Innsbruck. 

These  four  hours  came  nearly  costing 
me  my  freedom.  One  of  the  train  offi- 
cials to  whom  I  gave  an  extra  large  tip 
for  information  regarding  trains  must 
have  given  the  alarm. 

"P  RANZENFESTE"  is  strategically 
-*■  the  most  important  fortress  be- 
tween Austria  and  Italy,  commanding  the 
railroad  and  roads  between  these  coun- 
tries. I  must  have  caused  some  suspicion, 
for  on  arriving  at  Innsbruck,  a  detective 
mounted  the  car,  walked  into  my  com- 
partment and  demanded  in  the  name  of 
the  police,  that  I  should  show  my  papers. 
The  detective  appeared  nervous  and  ex- 
cited and  had  evidently  been  sent  by  the 
authorities  at  Innsbruck,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  telegraphic  message  from  Fran- 
zensfeste  to  intercept  my  journey  and 
make  inquiries  as  to  who  I  was  and  where 
I  came  from.  The  only  paper  I  had  with 
which  there  was  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
passing  undetected  was  one  from  the  Ber- 
lin  police;   a  certificate  of  seven   years' 


residence  in  Berlin  as  a  householder.  It 
described  me  as  an  Opera  singer  of  Toron- 
to, America,  but  did  not  mention  Canada. 
He  read  it  carefully  through,  examined 
the  three  different  official  stamps,  date, 
etc. 

"Have  you  no  passport  from  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Berlin?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  I  said,  quite  unconcernedly. 

"But  all  Americans  must  have  pass- 
ports from  the  Embassy  before  travelling 
anywhere,"  he  informed  me. 

I  feigned  the  most  profound  ignorance 
and  dismay.    "What  can  I  do?"  I  asked. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"To  Davos  to  spend  a  few  weeks  ski- 
ing." 

"But  you  can't  get  there  without  proper 
papers.  Do  you  know  anyone  in  Vienna 
who  would  vouch  for  your  identity  in 
procuring  a  passport?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "But  I  have  some  friends 
in  Zurich  who  would  identify  me." 

The  detective  made  an  impatient  ges- 
ture. "But  you  can't  get  to  Zurich,"  he 
said. 

At  this  stage  of  the  interview  I  pre- 
tended to  be  worked  up  into  a  most  vio- 
lent state  of  dismay  and,  when  he  in- 
formed me  that  I  could  not  return  to 
Berlin,  I  became  quite  indignant  and  out- 
spoken. As  a  result  he  seemed  more  con- 
vinced of  my  identity  and  said:  "I  am 
very  sorry  but  I  can  take  no  responsi- 
bility for  your  further  welfare."  At  this 
he  slowly  backed  out  of  the  compartment 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  that  would 
indicate  that  he  washed  his  hands  of  a 
traveller  so  imprudent  as  I  appeared  to 
have  been. 

The  fact  that  the  detective  was  ignor- 
ant as  to  the  geographical  situation  of 
Toronto  in  America,  was  a  piece  of  good 
luck  which  enabled  me  to  escape  capture 
there  and  then.  The  feeling  of  relief 
which  I  experienced  when  he  had  gone 
was  something  beyond  description.  I 
breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  as  the 
train  slowly  pulled  out  of  the  station  to- 
wards the  Swiss  frontier. 

On  arriving  at  Feldkirch,  I  decided  to 
try  the  same  manoeuvre  with  the  sentries 
on  the  border  between  Austria  and  Lich- 
tenstein, trusting  to  their  ignorance  to 
pass  unmolested. 

T  TRAVELLED  all  that  night  through 
■*■  the  Tyrol,  the  most  beautiful  country 
in  Europe  and  arrived  early  the  next 
morning  at  Feldkirch,  a  town  of  about 


ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  I  hired 
a  sleigh  on  the  pretence  of  having  a  days' 
outing  and  gave  the  driver  orders  to 
drive  to  a  certain  town  which  was  over 
the  Austrian  border ;  a  fact  which  I  pre- 
tended not  to  know.  Nearing  the  frontier 
we  passed  levies  of  soldiers,  evidently  re- 
lieving the  sentries  along  the  main  road. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  line  the  sleigh 
was  stopped  by  a  sentry  who  demanded 
my  passport.  I  produced  the  paper,  which 
had  carried  me  safely  through  the  first 
contingency,  trusting  that  the  sentry's 
ignorance  would  be  the  means  of  my  get- 
ting through;  or  at  the  worst  that  he 
would  tell  me  to  return  from  whence  I 
came  to  secure  a  passport  stamped  and 
vised  by  the  military  authorities  of  Feld- 
kirch. 

To  my  great  dismay  the  sentry  looked 
the  paper  over  with  every  evidence  of 
suspicion;  convinced  that  the  chance  of 
getting  past  was  now  gone  I  quickly  or- 
dered the  driver  to  turn  back.  And  then 
something  happened  which  gave  me  cause 
for  serious  alarm.  An  officer  had  been 
summoned  to  pass  on  the  matter  and,  on 
his  orders,  the  sentry  mounted  to  the 
box,  with  his  rifle  and  fixed  bayonet  and 
prepared  to  return  with  us.  I  heard  in- 
structions issued  to  go  straight  to  police 
headquarters  where  I  would  have  to  iden- 
tify myself.    I  was  a  prisoner ! 

I  was  first  taken  to  the  police  head- 
quarters and  from  there  an  officer  and 
guard  were  told  off  to  conduct  me  to  the 
highest  military  authorities  of  that  dis- 
trict. On  my  suggestion  we  all  rode  in 
the  sleigh  and  after  a  few  minutes'  drive 
arrived  at  a  very  imposing  building.  Here 
amidst  much  red  tape,  saluting  of  the  dif- 
ferent officials,  the  officer  in  charge  ush- 
ered me  into  a  room  and  presented  me  to 
the  'Oberhauptmann.'  He  asked  me  to 
show  my  papers  and  give  an  account  of 
my  movements.  When  he  saw  the  certifi- 
cate of  residence  in  Berlin  with  Toronto 
as  my  birth  place,  his  first  questions  were: 

"Where  is  Toronto?  Is  that  in  the 
United  States?" 

I  acknowledged  that  Toronto  was  in 
Canada,  and  that  I  was  a  Canadian  as  it 
was  clear  to  me  that  further  efforts  to 
pass  as  an  American  were  useless.  The 
fact  that  an  armed  sentry  was  waiting 
outside  the  door  with  fixed  bayonet  lent 
great  weight  to  the  situation.  I  then  pro- 
duced all  my  papers;  the  Canadian  pass- 
port, the  permit  of  residence  in  Berlin,  a 
contract  with  the  Berlin  Opera  House 
when  the  War  broke  out.  and  several 
other  papers  to  prove  that  I  was  Lissant 
Beardmore  an  Opera  Singer,  civil  alien 
resident  of  Berlin,  and  not  a  spy  endeavor- 
ing to  pass  under  false  pretences. 

When  the  Oberhauptmann  heard  that 
I  was  an  Opera  singer,  his  whole  attitude 
towards  me  changed.  He  smiled  in  a 
friendly  manner  and  said  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  music  and  asked  me  in  what  cities 
in  Germany  I  had  been  singing,  also  what 
roles  I  had  been  singing  in.  I  told  him, 
I  had  made  a  speciality  of  Wagner  and 
that  I  was  singing  in  Sigmund  in  Berlin 
when  the  war  broke  out.  I  showed  him 
several  picture  of  myself  in  costume  which 
proved  to  him  that  I  was  not  merely  try- 
ing to  bluff.  On  one  of  these  pictures  my 
stage  name  "Lissant"  was  printed  in  the 
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corner  and  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  name 
he  exclaimed,  "Oh2  why,  yes,  you  were 
singing  in  Leipzig  two  years  ago.  I  heard 
you  there  in  Lohengrin." 

It  was  now  clear  to  me  that  I  had  found 
a  friend  in  this  man  and  that  he  would  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  help  me  to 
freedom.  I  suggested,  that  he  might  al- 
low me  to  continue  my  trip  home  to  Can- 
ada. 

"Yes,"  he  said  "I  eertainly  would  like 
very  much  to  let  you  go  ahead  with  your 
intended  trip." 

Then  he  thought  a  minute  and  looked 
over  to  his  legal  adviser  who  was  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  desk:  "You 
would  be  very  comfortable  in  Meran.  A 
lot  of  the  British  and  Russian  subjects 
who  were  sight-seeing  in  the  Tyrol,  when 
the  war  broke  out  are  residing  there. 
They  are  not  interned,  they  are  quite 
free,  merely  being  confined  to  Meran  and 
its  surroundings  and  obliged  to  report  to 
the  police.  The  Hotels  there  are  the  best 
in  Europe  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable and  healthy  winter  resorts  in  all 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  There  is 
opera,  dancing,  skating  and  sleighing  all 
winter  through  and  you  would  be  very 
well  looked  after  there  until  the  end  of 
the  War." 

"But,"  I  said,  "can't  you  let  me  con- 
tinue my  trip?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know,  I  would 
like  very  much  to,  but — "  And  he  paused 
again  and  looked  me  up  and  down  in  a 
very,  very  friendly  way. 

"You  must  make  a  fine  Siegfried.  I 
certainly  would  like  very  much  to  see  you 
in  that  role,  but — "  and  he  became  very 
earnest,  "you — would — also — make — a — 
fine — officer — if — ever — you — get — into — 
the — enemy's — country." 

To  Be  Continued. 

The  20th  Century 
Farmer's  Daughter 

Continued  from  page  38. 

the  country  dull  after  college  life?"  It 
is  not  likely.  It  is  the  people  who  have 
nothing  within  themselves,  whose  own 
thoughts  are  not  good  company,  that  find 
a  fascination  in  crowds.  The  college  girl 
has  not  only  been  trained  to  think;  she 
has  also  been  trained  for  leadership.  If 
there  is  something  wanting  in  the  social 
life  of  her  community,  she  should  be  able 
to  help  supply  it.  At  least  her  parents 
need  not  feel  responsible  if  she  doesn't. 
They  have  given  her  a  chance. 


They  tell  this  little  story  of  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe.  Walking  in  a  friend's 
garden  one  day,  she  asked  the  gardener: 

"Have  you  ever  read  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin?' " 

The  perplexed  fellow  slowly  unbent 
himself.  He  was  unwilling  to  wound  the 
sensibilities  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  he  wished 
to  say  the  most  for  himself.  And  so  he 
felt  himself  getting  very  red  as  he  stam- 
mered : 

"Well,  not  exactly,  ma'am.  Not  as 
you  might  say  read  it,  but  I've  tried  to, 
ma'am!" 


This  Winter  Farm  Intensively 

Build  a  Greenhouse — There^s  Money  In  It! 


IF  we  should  tell  you  of  a  man 
who  made  over  $25,000  in 
growing  cucumbers  and  toma- 
toes the  first  year  after  putting  up 
our  houses,  you  would  almost 
think  we  were  stretching  it  a  bit. 
But  it's  so.  It's  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  he  recently  formed  a 
stock  company,  and  we  are  now 
building  for  him  a  group  of  sev- 
eral houses  that  will  cost  over 
$150,000.  All  of  which  sounds 
big,  and  is  big.  But  this  man 
started  in  a  small  way — just  as  it 
will  pay  you  to  start. 
We  would,  not  for  a  minute,  want 
to    lead    anyone    to    think    that 


growing  vegetables  under  glass  is 
a  gold  mine.  Far  from  it.  But 
any  man,  who  is  any  sort  of  a 
manager  at  all,  and  don't  mind 
working  a  bit  himself  at  the  start, 
can  surely  make  it  pay  a  nice,  com- 
fortable nugget  each  season. 
During  half  the  year  you  can 
farm  outside.  The  other  half  in- 
side. All  the  year  you  can  be  mak- 
ing money  instead  of  only  half. 
If  you  have  a  thousand  or  more 
dollars  to  invest  in  a  greenhouse, 
it's  worth  your  while  to  look  into 
the  question.  We  will  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  you  concerning 
further  facts  and  figures. 


Limited,  of  Canada 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

TORONTO,     ROYAL  BANK  BLDG. 
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WATERPROOF 


SOL LAB* 


SUMMER  COMFORT 

is  assured  to  every  wearer  of 

"CHALLENGE"  COLLctiflsAND 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture  and  fit  as  the  beat  linen 
collar,  and  won't  wilt  or  crack.  "Challenge"  Collars  can  be 
cleaned  with  a  nib  from  a  wet  cloth.  Always  smart,  always 
dressy.  It  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "Challenge"  Brand  send  us  25e 
tor  collar  or  50c  tor  pair  of  ouffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
Made  in  Canada. 
NEW    STYLE    BOOK    SENT    FREE    ON    REQUEST 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited 

54-56  Fraser  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 

2142 
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We  Help  You 

to  Take  That 

Holiday! 

TF  you  want  to  earn  some 
extra  money  so  you  can 
take  a  holiday  this  summer, 
we  will  help  you.  You 
supply  a  few  hours  of  your 
spare  time  each  week  and 
we  will  supply  the  money. 
There  are  many  people  in 
your  district  who  will  read 

FARMER'S 
MAGAZINE 

if  its  real  character  is  ex- 
plained to  them.  They 
will  readily  subscribe  if 
you  ask  them. 

/^\N  each  subscription  we 
^^allow  you  a  liberal  com- 
mission. By  giving  three 
or  four  hours  a  week  to  this 
work  you  can  earn  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

VT'OU  will  enjoy  the  work 
and  will  find  it  one  of 
the  best  experiences  you 
can  get.  We  teach  you 
how  to  SELL,  how  to  ap- 
proach men  and  get  their 
orders.  All  you  supply  is 
a  little  spare  time  and 
work. 

CEND  a  postal  card  to- 
day,  asking  us  to  show 
you  how  we  can  help  you 
earn  a  holiday  trip  this 
summer. 

MacLean  Publishing    Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 


What  is  an  Idea  Worth? 

"I  Would  Give  $100"  Said  One  Farmer,  "If  I  had  Known  that 
Little  Wrinkle — It  Would  have  Saved  Me  Monev  and  Labor" 


ON  a  sweltering  day  last  July  I  was 
standing  in  P.  H.  Scott's  doorway 
in  Alameda,  when  up  drove  farmer 
John  Scott  of  Glen  Owen  in  his  new  Ford 
car.  And  John  was  some  driver  too,  as 
the  boys  say,  but  he  had  gathered  up  en 
route  our  friend  John  Young,  known  as 
a  very  conservative  driver  of  vehicles,  who 
had  also  just  purchased  an  Ontario  car, 
and  a  neighbor,  Will  Collins,  whose  three- 
quarter  section  was  showing  a  mighty 
fine  crop  of  wheat  and  hogs. 

"Get  in,"  said  Bill,  "we're  going  out  to 
Ed.  Waddington's  to  see  a  new  weeder 
that  is  at  work  on  his  summer-fallow." 

"How  far  is  it,"  I  asked,  wielding  my 
hat  as  a  fan  in  a  climate  where  they  said 
it  was  never  uncomfortably  hot,  but 
where  I  found  100  degrees  equally  as  un- 
comfortable as  in  some  other  parts? 

"Only  10  miles  and  the  going  is  good," 
volunteered  the  driver. 

"Anything  for  an  idea  I  suppose,"  and 
soon  we  were  speeding  over  the  good 
trails  of  that  banner  wheat  district. 

Gophers  who  could  not  grasp  an  idea 
quite  as  readily  as  friend  John  Scott, 
failed  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  his  tires 
and  many  a  poor  rodent  turned  up  his 
toes  for  a  post  mortem. 

Ed.  Waddington,  had  this  cyclone 
weeder  at  work  with  three  horses  on  a 
hill  summer-fallow  where  a  generous 
crop  of  weeds  was  appearing  on  one 
half  of  his  splendid  black  soil.  This  im- 
plement was  doing  the  work,  and  these 
good  farmers  were  quite  satisfied  with 
their  trip  of  inspection. 

A  twenty-mile  trip  for  the  possibility 
of  an  idea  was  counted  as  a  good  day's 
trip. 

Ideas  are  not  easily  caught.  Perhaps 
many  are  sitting  on  the  wire  fences  and 
trails  along  our  way  and  we  do  not  recog- 
nize them,  but  like  the  farmer  who  turned 
his  automobile  exhaust  into  a  rubber  tube 
leading  to  the  gopher  burrows,  we  might 
say,  that  we  can  learn  something  from 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 

Now  the  best  wheat  farmers  of  this 
district  are  the  men  whose  eyes  are  wide 
open  for  emergencies.  Emergent  ideas 
are  the  ones  that  count.  And  farmers 
who  travel,  who  visit  and  who  read  are 
the  ones  who  are  making  the  dollars 
clamor  for  admission  to  their  pocket 
wallet. 

"But  all  farmers  can't  travel,"  chimed 
in  Sam  King,  who  stood  with  his  truck 
delivery  rig  near  us  as  we  came  back  to 
town. 

This  is  quite  true,  but  when  a  man 
can't  travel  he  can  see  with  the  eyes  of 
people  who  do  travel.  And  this  is  done 
by  reading.  One  glance,  during  a  noon 
spell,  at  the  farm  magazine  at  home,  one 
of   the   many   good    articles   from    other 


provinces  or  along  some  other  feature 
of  farming,  will  often  reveal  an  idea,  that 
you  can  introduce  into  your  business  and 
make  it  better  for  you,  in  welfare,  dol- 
lars and  delight. 

Then  again,  the  family  must  be  consid-    | 
ered  in  the  subscribing  for  a  farm  maga- 
zine, 

The  woman,  who  is  more  than  half  of 
the  good  farm  home,  the  boys  and  the 
girls  upon  whom  depends  the  future  of 
your  farm,  of  your  neighborhood,  and  of 
your  own  later  sunset  days,  to  them  must 
be  given  the  high  privilege  of  reading  a 
farm  magazine,  that  is  dignified,  clean, 
full  of  ideas,  compelling  in  its  attention 
to  good  farming  and  that  ranks  farming 
as  equal  to  any  business  under  the  sun. 

These  ideas,  like  the  fairies  in  our  nur- 
sery rhymes,  jump  down  from  every  page 
of  The  Farmer's  Magazine  and  invest 
the  old  farm  and  its  family  with  the  very 
things  that  count. 

You  can't  travel  perhaps,  but  you  see 
through  the  eyes  of  others, — the  many 
good  eyes  that  are  seeing  in  every  issue 
for  The  Farmer's  Magazine. 


How  Wisconsin   Helped 

The  engineering  department  of  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Association 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madi- 
son, has  been  of  great  use  to  the  farmers 
of  that  state  during  the  past  year.  They 
have  supplied  not  only  working  plans  of 
many  things  that  the  farmer  needs  about 
the  farm,  but  have  directed  him  how  to 
get  skilled  and  expert  help  in  erecting  his 
buildings  and  improving  his  soil. 

During  the  year,  31  silos  were  erected 
by  farmers  in  that  state  from  farms  that 
had  been  leased  from  the  Agricultural 
Department. 

During  the  year,  also,  8,600  blue  prints 
were  issued  to  the  farmers,  telling  them 
about  the  best  barns,  hog-houses,  poul- 
try-houses, and  other  farm  buildings  that 
they  could  erect  in  their  particular  local- 
ity, in  response  to  their  requests. 

Moreover,  they  have  been  given  special 
assistance  in  the  matter  of  installing 
septic  tanks,  and  other  means  of  dispos- 
ing of  sewage. 

It  is  this  practical  way  of  helping  out 
the  farmer  in  his  up-to-date  buildings 
and  farming  troubles  that  makes  an  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  of  advant- 
age to  the  farmers  of  any  country.  The 
farmers  of  Ontario  have  long  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  skilled  help  in  construct- 
ing drains,  and  there  are  many  other 
ways  where  the  farmers  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  could  be  helped  along  lines  that 
have  been  shown  to  be  so  successful  at 
Guelph. 
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Victor  from 
Vanquished    Issues 

Continued  from  page  23. 

!  was  a  hired  boy  from  West  Lynndale;  she 
was  a  girl  from  the  lobster  factory  and 
|  she  wore  an  impossible  hat.     But  they 
j  loved  each  other,  and  Stephen  did  not  see 
I  the  slouching  gait  or  the  loud  finery;  he 
!  saw  only  the  love  and  felt  a  thrill  of  joy- 
i  ous  sympathy  with  them.    Old  Dan  War- 
field  was  a  little  further  ahead,  hobbling 
,  painfully  along  and   talking   to   himself 
about    the    Bible    lesson    for    the    night. 
Stephen  felt  amused  at  him.    Yet  he  re- 
membered with  a  strange  pang  that  when 
he  had  first  come  to  Lynndale  a   half- 
hour's  talk  with  old  Dan  had  seemed  like 
a  veritable  bit  of  heavenly  communion 
and  had  made  him  stronger  and  better  for 
days  afterward. 

In  the  dim  little  church  vestry  so  few 
people  had  yet  assembled  that  the  janitor 
had  not  lighted  the  lamps.  Stephen  passed 
absent-mindedly  up  to  the  platform  and 
sat  down  on  the  chair  by  his  desk,  lean- 
ing his  head  against  the  frame  of  the  open 
window  behind  him. 

It  was  a  gracious  evening;  down  in  the 
valley  lights  were  twinkling  out,  and 
above  them  some  early  stars  were  shining 
in  the  crystal-clear  sky;  a  sleepy  bird, 
somewhere  in  the  firs  behind  the  church, 
chirped  out  and  was  answered  by  its  mate! 
Stephen's  heart  thrilled  to  the  sound  and 
its  teaching.  Everything  in  nature  had 
its  mate  and  a  right  to  it.  Judith  was  his 
and  there  was  no  law  that  ought  to  over- 
ride that  fact. 

The  vestry  filled  gradually,  and  pres- 
ently the  janitor  lighted  the  lamps,  shut- 
ting out  the  sweet  golden  dusk.  Stephen 
brought  himself  back  to  the  dingy  little 
room  and  its  rows  of  dull  or  inattentive 
faces  with  an  effort.  As  was  his  custom, 
he  read  the  Bible  lesson  and  then  threw 
the  meeting  open.  Eliza  Dillman  was  the 
,  first  to  rise.  Stephen  could  have  repeated 
i  every  word  of  her  exhortation  beforehand, 
for  it  never  varied  from  its  set,  conven- 
tional phrases.  Then  a  pale  woman,  with 
|  a  saintly  face,  spoke  a  few  simple,  well- 
:  chosen  words.  A  timid  young  girl  in  the 
back  of  the  room  recited  a  hymn  verse, 
her  voice  trembling  with  nervousness. 
Several  other  men  and  women  followed, 
with  prayers  and  testimonies  of  the  usual 
crude  nature. 

After  a  long  pause  old  Dan  Warfield 
arose  in  the  shadowy  corner  where  he  had 
been  sitting.  Old  Dan  did  not  often  speak 
in  meeting,  but  when  he  did  the  mantle  of 
prophecy  seemed  to  fall  on  him  and  he 
spoke  as  one  inspired.  He  was  a  poor  man 
from  West  Lynndale  and  was  commonly 
supposed  to  have  a  closer  walk  with  God 
than  any  other  person  on  the  circuit,  not 
even  excepting  the  minister  himself.  The 
older  people  exulted  in  his  mystical  utter- 
ances and  the  young  were  awed  by  them. 
He  never  confined  himself  to  the  Bible 
lesson  for  the  night,  but  selected  some 
seemingly  random  verse  of  Scripture  and 
enlarged  disjointedly  on  it.  In  his  selec- 
tions he  believed  himself  to  be  guided  by 
divine  inspiration. 


Your  Wife's  Vacation 


Spending  three  or  four 

weeks  in  the  country  is 

a  wonderful  vacation 

for  you — but  it  is  not  a  vacation  for  your 

wife  if  she  has  to  cook  meals  in  a  bungalow  or  Summer  home. 

A  kitchen  is  a  kitchen  whether  in  the  mountains,  on  the  seashore 

or  in  the  city.     Our  kitchen  is  your  kitchen  when  you  know 

Shredded  Wheat 

and  the  many  delicious  dishes  that  may  be  made  with  it  without 
any  kitchen  worry  or  knowledge  of  cooking.  We  do  the  baking 
for  you  in  our  two  million  dollar  kitchen,  the  cleanest,  finest, 
most  hygienic  food  factory  in  the  world. 


ifimmm 


Shredded  Wheat  13  real  whole  wheat  bread,  all 
the  rich,  body-building,  muscle-making  elements 
in  the  whole  wheat  grain  steam-cooked,  shred- 
ded and  baked  in  crisp,  brown,  tasty  little  loaves. 
So  easy  to  prepare  a  deliciously  wholesome  and 
nourishing  meal  in  a  jiffy  by  crisping  a  few  of 
these  Biscuits  in  the  oven  and  serving  with  ber- 
ries or  other  fresh  fruits  andT  cream. 

"Made  in  Canada"  by 

THE  CANADIAN  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NIAGARA   FALLS,   ONT.  Toronto  Office  :   49  Wellington  Street  East 


_ 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL 

EXHIBITION 

TORONTO     "Patriotic  Year" 
MAMMOTH  WAR  SPECTACLE 

"MARCH  OF  THE  ALLIES"       "REVIEW  OF  THE  FLEET" 

Military    Camp    in    full    operation,    with    hundreds    of  men    in   training-  for   Overseas   Service;   Grand 

Collection    of    War    Trophies;    Aeroplane    Plights;    Destruction     by     Mine    of    Miniature    Battleships- 

Patriotic   Fireworks,   and   a   thousand  and    one    other   new    things   to    see. 
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Ike  FVSJRMEJR'S 

SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


An    Authoritative    and    Up-to-Date    Directory    of    Private    Schools— Colleges- 
Correspondence  Schools— Musical  Schools— Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Colleges. 


MUSICAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

Peterboro   Conservatory    of   Music,    Peterboro, 

Ont. 
Dovercourt  College  of  Music,  Bloor  and  Dover- 
court,  Toronto. 
International     Institute    of    Music,     Dept.     S., 

Port   Wayne,   Ind. 
American  School  of  Music,  610  Lakeside  Bldg.. 

Chicago. 
Slingerlands   Correspondence  School  of  Music, 

Dept.  34,  Chicago,  111. 
Easy    Method    Music    Co.,    265    Wilson    Bldg., 

Toronto. 
Numeral    Method    Music  Co.    of   Canada,   225A 

Currv    Hall,   Windsor,   Ont. 
U.S.  School  of  Music,  Dept.  I.,  225  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York. 


AUTOMOBILE  AND  TRADE   SCHOOLS. 

Practical    Auto    School,    685    Beaver    St.,    New 

York. 
Toronto  Automobile  School,  S6  Wellington  W., 

Toronto. 
Franklin   Institute,  Dept.  1S9,  Rochester. 
Elizabeth     King    School    of    Massaging,    148- A 

•Station  F,  New  York. 


GIRLS'   SCHOOLS. 

Alma   Ladies'  College,   St.  Thomas,   Ont. 
Balmy  Beach  College,  109  Beech  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Bishop  Strachan   School,  Toronto. 
Bishop    Bethune   College,   Oshawa,   Ont. 
St.  Joseph   College  and   Academy,  Toronto. 
St.  Margaret's  College,  Toronto. 
Westminster  College,  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto. 
Westbourne  School,   Bloor   St.   W.,  Toronto. 
Ottawa  Ladies'  College,  First  Ave.,  Ottawa. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

L'Academie  De  Brisay,  416  Bank  St.,  Ottawa. 
The     Arnott     Institute     for     Stuttering     and 

Stammering,  Berlin,  Ont. 
0.  A.  Smith,  823  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,   111. 


BOYS'    SCHOOLS. 

Ashbury  College.  Rockcliffe  Park,  Ottawa. 

Pickering  College,   Newmarket,   Ont. 

Upper  Canada  College,  Avenue  Road,  Toronto. 

St.   Andrew's  College,   Rosedale,  Toronto. 

St.   Jerome's   College,   Berlin,   Ont. 

St.   Clement's   College,   North  Toronto. 


CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS   AND 
BUSINESS   COLLEGES. 

Canada   Business  College,  Hamilton,   Ont. 

Canadian  Correspondence  College,  15  Toronto 
St.,   Toronto. 

Elliott  Business  College,  734  Yonge  St.,  To- 
ronto. 

Ingersoll  Business  College,  Ingersoll,  Ont. 

Miss  Graham's  Business  College,  153  Metcalfe 
St.,  Montreal. 

St.  Catharines  Business  College,  St.  Cathar- 
ines. Ont. 

Woodstock  Business  College,  Woodstock,   Ont. 

Shaw  Correspondence  Schools.  Y.M .('  A  Bldg., 
Yonge   and   Gerrard    Sts.,   Toronto. 

Standard  Business  College.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Ontario  Ladies'  College,  Whitby. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  VETERINARY 
COLLEGES. 

Ontario     Veterinary     College,     110     Univeisi: 

Ave.,   Toronto. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ont. 


($itj2t$tt$tjt%  (Eorottto 

FORTY- NINTH    YEAR 
A    Church    Residential    and    Day    School    For    Girls. 

New  Buildings — Beautiful  healthy  situation  with  7  acres  of 
playing  fields. 

Junior  School  to  Matriculation  Course. 
Household   Science  Music  Painting. 

President,  The  Right  Revd.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto. 
Principal,  Miss  Walsh,  M.A.  (Dublin). 
Vice-Principal.  Miss  Nation.  M.A.  (Trinity  College). 
Head  Mistress,  Junior  School,   Miss  A.  M.   V.  Rosseter  (Higher 
Certificate  National  Froebel  Union),  late  of  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College. 
FOR  CALENDAR  APPLY  TO  THE  liUKSAR 


Msfybuvp 
College 

Rockcliffe  Park,        Ottawa 


RESIDENCE 

Beautiful  site. 
Small  classes, 
entrance    1914. 


first  place.     For  calendar  apply 
REV.  GEO.  P.  WOOLLCOMBE,  M.A. 


SCHOOL      FOR      BOYS 

Modern  buildings.     Pure  water. 

Gymnasium.     Chapel.     R.  M.  C. 

All   candidates   passed.       One 


(Oxon),  Headmaster 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  BOY  and   need   more  spending  money,   or  such   premiums   as 
gold  watches,  canoes,  bicycles,  baseball   outfits,    boxing   gloves,   rifles,  etc.,   let   us 
tell  you  how  to  get  them.     Write  MacLean   Publishing   Company,   Limited,  143- 
153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


To-night,  as  he  rose,  his  dwarfed 
crooked  body  seemed  to  dilate  and  become; 
imposing.  The  long  locks  of  white  haiti 
falling  around  his  face  gave  him  a  patri- 
archal aspect.  His  deep-set  eyes  flashed 
fire  and  seemed  to  be  directed  full  upor< 
the  young  minister.  He  lifted  one  bony 
hand  above  his  head  and  shook  it  warn 
ingly  as  he  exclaimed: 

"He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me;  and  he  thai 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  Me  i< 
not  worthy  of  Me;  and  he  that  taketh  noi 
his  cross  and  followeth  after  Me  is  not 
worthy  of  me." 

Stephen  felt  as  if  a  mortal  pang  hac 
gone  through  him,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit.  He 
turned  his  startled  eyes  on  the  old  man 
who,  unheeding  anyone,  went  on  with  hh 
exhortation,  crude,  ungrammatical,  even 
ludicrous  in  some  aspects,  but  full  of  a 
power  that  could  be  felt  mingling  his  own 
appeals  with  texts  from  Holy  Writ — "If 
thy  right  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out  and 
cast  it  from  thee";  "No  man  can  serve 
two  masters";  "Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  saith 
the  Lord,"  and  every  word  seemed  tc 
Stephen  St.  John  to  be  meant  for  hirr 
alone. 

Old  Dan's  impassioned  utterances 
lasted  but  a  few  minutes.  He  dropped 
back  into  his  seat  exhausted  and  an  audi- 
ble sigh  of  relief  went  through  the  room 
where  the  people  had  been  listening  as  tc 
the  voice  of  judgment.  Nobody  would 
presume  to  speak  after  old  Dan,  and  the 
conscience-stricken  minister  came  to  him- 
self, realizing  that  he  was  expected  tc 
close  the  meeting  with  his  usual  short 
address. 

This,  just  then,  was  impossible  to  him. 
He  rose  to  pronounce  the  benediction  with 
so  white  a  face  that  his  hearers  thought 
he  must  be  ill.  When  the  meeting  was  dis- 
missed he  walked  blindly  out  and  home 
in  ail  agony  of  renunciation. 

Stephen  St.  John  did  not  go  to  Glen-; 
wood  the  next  evening,  but  on  Sunday 
night  he  preached  a  sermon  from  old 
Dan's  text  that  is  remembered  and  talked 
of  yet  on  the  Methodist  circuit  of  Lynn- 
dale. 

Judith  was  there,  coming  in  late  with 
the  Blakeleys.  He  had  not  expected  this 
and  it  was  a  shock  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
falter.  Judith  went  down  the  aisle  after 
the  service  without  waiting  to  speak  to 
him;  there  was  a  strange  expression  on 
her  pale  face;  Stephen  felt  that  she  un- 
derstood what  his  decision  had  been.  He 
was  not  yet  lifted  above  the  agony  of 
that  decision,  but  there  was  a  peace  in 
his  soul  that  not  all  his  pain  could  em- 
bitter. By  the  grace  of  God  he  had  come 
off  conqueror. 

Three  days  later  Judith  Allen  came  to 
him  as  he  stood  at  dusk  by  the  little 
garden  gate  of  his  boarding  house.  He 
did  not  see  her  until  she  was  close  by  him 
and  at  first  he  could  find  no  words  to  greet 
her. 

Judith  put  her  hand  on  the  gate. 
"Won't  you  let  me  in.  Stephen?" 
He  opened  the  gate  and  stepped  aside 
like  one  in  a  dream.  Judith  came  close  up 
to  him. 

"You  have  put  me  to  the  shame  of  seek- 
ing you."  she  said  steadily.  "I  came  be- 
cause I  feared  vou  would  not  come  to  me. 
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WHt$tmin&ttv  College 

TORONTO 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Situated  Opposite  Queen's  Park,  Bloor  St.  West 

Every  educational  facility  provided. 
Pupils  prepared  for  Honor  Matricula- 
tion, Music,  Art  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion. The  School,  by  an  unfailing 
emphasis  upon  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
intellectual,  aims  at  the  development  of 
true  womanhood. 

School  Re-opens  Thursday,  Sept.  9th,  1915 

For  Calendar  apply 

MRS.    A.  R.    GREGORY,    Principal 

JOHN    A.    PATERSON,    K.C..     President 


College  ano  geabemp 
of  ftt  3 oseph 


ST.  ALBAN  STREET 


TORONTO 


St.  Joseph's  College  is  affiliated  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  through 
the  Federated  College  of  St.  Michael. 

College  Course  of  Four  Years,  leading^to 
Degrees.  Also  Academic,  Collegiate, 
Commercial,    and    Preparatory    Courses. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to 

THE  MOTHER  SUPERIOR 


PICKERING 
COLLEGE 

Resident  School  for  Boys  and  Girls 
NEWMARKET        -        ONTARIO 

Beautiful    location;     modern,    commodious 
buildings;  25  acres  campus,  etc. 

PREPARATORY,    COLLEGIATE, 
COMMERCIAL,       MUSIC,      ART 

Send  for  illustrated  calendar  "F"  to 

W.P.  FIRTH,  M.A.,D.Sc,  Principal 

NEWMARKET.    ONTARIO 
FALL    TERM    OPENS    SEPTEMBER    13TH 


$)almj>  Peach  College 

Resident  and  Day  School  for  Young  Girls 
SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  ALL  GRADES 

MRS.  A.  M.  COURTICE,  Principal 
109  Beech  Avenue  Phone, Beach  43 


Miss  Graham's    Business  College 

153  Metcalfe  Street  -  .  -         Montreal 

Stenography,    Typewriting,     Practical 
Business    Instruction.       French   and 
English   Taught. 
Write,    'Phone  or  Call    for   Prospectus. 


FARMER'S   MAGAZINE 

even  if  I  sent  for  you,  and  I — I  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer.  What  did  that  dread- 
ful sermon  of  yours  mean,  Stephen?  That 
you  had  given  me  up?" 

"Yes,  Judith.  I  could  do  nothing  else. 
I  love  you — God  knows  how  deeply — but 
my  way  of  life  can  never  be  one  with 
yours." 

"And  so—" 

Her  voice  was  questioning.  His  in  reply 
was  grave  and  sad. 

"We  must  part." 

"Oh,  no!  I  must  turn  Methodist  and 
renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world.  Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  develop 
into  a  passably  good  minister's  wife, 
Stephen?" 

"Judith!" 

At  the  pain  in  his  voice  her  face  lost 
its  half-arch,  half-teasing  expression 
She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Stephen,  did  you  think  /  could  give  you 
up?  When  two  strong-willed  people  like 
you  and  me  clash  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  for  one  to  yield  as  gracefully  as  may 
be.  Since  you  would  not,  why,  I  must. 
When  I  realized  what  your  decision  had 
been  I  was  angry  and  hurt  at  first.  But 
afterward  I  tried  to  look  at  the  matter 
from  your  standpoint,  and  I  think  I  suc- 
ceeded. You  were  right,  and  I  honor  you 
for  it.    But  now — " 

She  held  out  her  hands  to  him.  He 
trembled  as  he  took  them  in  an  earnest 
clasp. 

"Judith,  dear  one,  it  is  not  right,  I  fear, 
to  accept  such  a  sacrifice  from  you.  And 
your  father — " 

"He  will  be  disappointed,  Stephen,  but 
his  disappointment  will  not  go  to  the 
length  of  destroying  my  happiness.  His 
regard  for  you  would  weather  a  worse 
gale  than  this,  I  think.  And  as  for  'sacri- 
fice,' there  is  no  question  of  that  from  me 
to  you.  I  cannot  live  without  you,  and 
you  will  have  to  teach  me  so  much,  dear, 
before  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  at  all." 

Stephen  gathered  her  closely  to  him. 
His  voice  was  reverent  as  he  said: 

"Judith,  do  you  realize  all  that  you  are 
giving  up?" 

"For  Stephen  St.  John's  love?  Yes,  and 
the  balance  is  all  in  your  favor." 

She  turned  and  laid  her  cheek  against 
his.  Very  softly  and  earnestly  she  re- 
peated: 

"Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  thy  peo- 
ple shall  be  my  people  and  thy  God  my 
God ;  where  thou  diest  I  will  die  and  there 
shall  I  be  buried;  the  Lord  do  so  to  me 
and  more  also  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me." 
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Management  of  Marsh  Soils 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
making  attempts,  in  co-operation  with 
the  farmers  of  that  State,  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  containing  potassium  and 
phosphorus  on  the  marsh  soils  of  that 
State.  On  one  farm  the  yield  of  pota- 
toes was  increased  from  92  to  142  bushels 
per  acre  by  the  use  of  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  these  two  chemicals,  and  the 
yield  of  rye  from  4  to  18  bushels  by  the 
same  treatment. 
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YOUR  DAUGHTER  IS.WORTHY 
A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

"A  Residential  College  is  best" 

In  planning  your  daughter's  education,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  more  than  ninety 
out  of  a  hundredjgirls  eventually  have'charge 
of  a  home.  Proper  training  for  that  sphere  is 
therefore  the  chief  end  of  a  girl's  education. 


aeTfta^cacue^oee^e 


is  a  well-equipped  home  school  at  which  the 
constant  aim  is  to  give  such  training  as  will 
best  fit  the  student  for  life  in  the  home. 
Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  English  and 
in  the  helpful  studies  of  the  Public  and  High 
School  forms,  Household  Science,  Health  and 
Hygiene,  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Physi- 
cal Culture.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
important  matters  of  manners,  morals,  relig- 
ious and  social  knowledge. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  to 

PRINCIPAL  WARNER,  M.A..D.D. 

Alma  College,  St.  THOMAS,  ONT. 

"A  'Residential  College  is  best" 


■Wbt 


Thorough  Musical  Education 
under  Competent  Instructors. 
Every  branch  of  Music-taught 
from  Beginning  ■  to  Gradua- 
ion. 

Special  Advantages  and 
Privileges 
free  practicing  with  the 
Splendid  Conservatory  Or- 
chestra, Write  for  full 
particulars. 

THE  PETERBOROUGH  CONSERVATORY  !OF£MUSIC 

Peterborough,  Ont.       RUPERT'GLIDDON,  Musical  Director 


^Peterborough  \ 
Consertmtorp  * 
of  jWusrtc  : 


THE  ST.  CATHARINES  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

"Wright's   kNOw-better    School,    St.   Catharines 

Affiliated  with  the  Business  Educators'  Association  of 
Canada,  provides  the  best  in  Business,  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  courses.  Study  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.     Fall  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  1 . 

T.  F.  WRIGHT,   Principal 


$ 


t  element's  College 

FOR  BOYS.     Residential  and  Day  School 
NORTH  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Boys  prepared  for  the  University,  Royal 
Military  College  and  for  business. 
For  information  apply  to 

REV.  A.  K.  GRIFFIN.  Principal. 


©ttatoa 
HabtesT 
College 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Jas.  W.  Robertson.  LL.D.,       J.  W.  H.  Milne.  B.A..  D.D.. 
C.M.G..  Chairman  of  Board  President 


New  building,  absolutely  fire- 
proof, perfectly  sanitary,  com- 
pletestaff  in  every  department. 
All  the  advantages  of  the 
capital. 

Apply  for  calendar  to 


The    Farm    Boy 

The  Trouble  With  His  Future  Lies  Probably  with  the  Parents  Who  Do  Not  Believe  in 

the  Greatness  of  the  Farm. 


WHAT  I  expect  of  the  boy  of  four- 
teen. Right  at  the  start  I  expect 
him  to  be  a  boy,  not  a  cherub,  not 
a  little  old  man,  nor  a  sneak,  says  Long 
Island  Agronomist.  Just  plain  unadul- 
terated boy.  I  expect  that  he  stands  well 
on  his  feet,  looks  you  in  the  eye  and  tells 
you  the  truth;  that  he  sleeps  when  he 
sleeps,  works  when  he  works  and  plays 
when  he  plays;  that  he  swims  like  a 
duck,  runs  like  a  deer  and  sees  like  an 
eagle;  that  he  plays  fair  on  the  field, 
at  the  school  and  in  the  home;  that  he 
likes  a  dog,  delights  in  woods  and  fields 
and  believes  in  comrades;  that  he  admires 
real  men,  stands  by  his  heroes  and  looks 
up  to  his  mother ;  that  he  sees  in  a  violet, 
a  sparrow  or  a  worm  the  touch  of  the 
hand  of  God. 

Furthermore  I  expect  that  the  boy  has 
a  father  as  well  as  a  mother,  a  few 
brothers  and  sisters  and  a  wise  teacher 
or  two;  that  his  father  remembers  that 
he  was  once  a  boy;  that  his  mother  tem- 
pers her  all  abiding  love  with  justice; 
that  his  home  is  more  than  a  pantry  and 
a  bed;  that  his  school  is  more  than  a 
recitation  period;  that  his  teacher  sees 
something  beyond  marks;  that  his  church 
is  more  than  a  pulpit. 

But  my  expectations  are  more  than  one 
sided  or  two  sided,  they  are  many  sided. 
I  rather  imagine  that  the  boy  expects  a 
few  things  himself.  He  expects  that  his 
parents  are  sturdy,  responsible,  clean ; 
that  fresh  air  is  his  in  sleep,  at  play  and 
in  school ;  that  he  is  fed  at  least  as  sanely 
as  horses,  cows  and  hens;  that  his  desire 
for  activity  is  turned  from  deviltry  into 
useful  knowledge  and  productive  labor, 
and  wholesome  play;  that  his  parents 
reverently  tell  him  of  the  functions  and 
care  of  his  beautiful  body;  that  he  is 
taught  obedience  and   right  thinking  by 


From  Green's  Fruit  Grower. 

example  as  well  as  by  preachment;  that 
his  capacity,  interest  and  native  ability 
are  studied  and  wisely  directed;  that  the 
idealism  of  his  adolescence  is  nurtured  as 
though  it  was  the  voice  of  God.  In  fact, 
he  expects  that  every  hour  out  of  the 
twenty-four  is  a  step  forward  in  his  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  task  of  educating 
him  is  more  than  a  school  affair. 

There  is  yet  more.  Beyond  my  ex- 
pectations, or  his  expectations  there  are 
our  expectations.  Yours  and  mine — 
everybody's.  He  is  our  boy.  He  is 
to  be  our  Michael  Angelo,  our  Martin 
Luther,  our  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  First 
Citizen,  our  Great  Man.  It  is  for  us  to 
give  him  his  chance  to  be  great,  good  and 
God-like.  It  is  for  us  to  give  him  a 
parentage  untainted  by  disease — social, 
civic,  or  industrial.  It  is  for  us  to  give 
him  his  rightful  heritage  of  playgrounds, 
of  good  schools  and  of  clean  cities.  It  is 
for  us  to  close  the  door  of  the  corner 
saloon,  the  dive  and  the  vulgar  show.  It 
is  for  us  to  prevent  his  exploitation  in 
sweat-shop,  factory,  or  store. 

Our  boy  cannot  run  the  race  with  his 
feet  tied.  He  alone  cannot  do  it  all.  He 
will  do  his  share,  but  we  must  do  ours. 
When  we  do  our  share  we  shall  find  that 
our  boy  meets  my  expectations,  his  ex- 
pectations, our  expectations. 

"There  were  days  in  which  I  could  not 
with  conscience  tell  the  boys  to  stick  to 
the  farm,"  says  Rochester  Herald.  "But 
how  is  the  matter  now?  It  is  true  that 
farmers  now  do  not  have  all  of  the  con- 
veniences that  they  might  have,  but  the 
conveniences  exist  and  can  be  had. 

"Daily  mail,  telephone,  good  roads,  ma- 
chinery to  do  the  hard  work,  modern  heat 
and  light  and  waterworks  for  the  house 
are  some  of  the  luxuries  of  to-day.  To- 
day farming  is  as  much  of  a  profession 


as  the  law,  or  medicine  or  teaching  or 
any  other  business  that  requires  special 
training  or  special  knowledge.  We  have 
schools  and  colleges  that  are  intended  to 
teach  farmers.  The  state  and  the  general 
government  maintain  experimental  farms 
and  departments  that  are  continually 
making  experiments. 

"I  would  like  to  buy  a  farm,  but  do  not 
because  I  know  nothing  about  present 
day  farming.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  a 
man  when  he  has  failed  at  everything 
else  thinks  that  he  will  go  to  farming. 

"So  we  come  to  the  question.  Why  do 
young  men  leave  the  farm  and  should 
leave  the  farm? 

"Why  they  leave  the  farm — 1.  This  is 
an  age  of  unrest.  We  do  not  stop  to 
think  that  our  present  prosperity  and 
happiness  depend  upon  what  our  fathers 
and  our  grandfathers  have  done.  Changes 
are  looked  upon  as  improvements. 

"2.  Some  young  men  have  a  speical 
leaning  towards  other  business. 

"3.  They  become  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  surroundings.  They  see  the 
difficulties  of  the  business  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  but  do  not  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  those  with  which  they  are 
not  acquainted. 

"Should  they  leave  the  farm?  No. 
Why? — 1.  Farming  is  the  most  inde- 
pendent life.  Farmers  are  their  own 
masters. 

"2.  No  business  in  which  you  get  so 
large  a  return  for  the  investment. 

"3.  No  business  in  which  you  find  so 
many  leisure  hours. 

"4.  No  business  in  which  success  is  so 
assured. 

"5.  No  business  in  which  there  is  a 
better  chance  to  go. 

"6.  Educate  yourself  to  learn  all  you 
can  about  the  business." 


Potatoes  in  the  Dietary 

The  Meally  Tuber  is  Something  More  Than  a  Filler — It  Has  a  Health  Value  All  Its 

Own — Some  Useful  Information  on  the  Subject. 

Bv  HELEN  CANON 


MUCH  attention  is  now  being  paid 
to  improving  the  potato  for  cook- 
ing purposes.  In  America  the 
market  demand  is  for  potatoes  having  a 
starchy  flavor,  a  mealy  texture  when 
cooked,  and  a  white  appearance.  Meali- 
ness appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  certain  amount  of  starch  in  the  cells. 
The  grains  expand  with  heat,  and  if  suf- 
ficiently numerous  they  will  cause  the 
walls  of  the  potato  structure  to  break 
down,  while  an  inadequate  number  will 
result  in  the  potato's  retaining  its  form 
and  becoming  soggy.  Potatoes  with  a 
starch  content  of  from  18  to  20  per  cent. 


usually  have  a  mealy  quality,  although 
this  content  may  not  be  the  direct  cause. 
Other  factors  also  enter  into  the  question. 
From  Professor  Gilmore's  investigations 
it  seems  that  the  cooking  value  of  the 
potato  depends  on  its  structure,  together 
with  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
the  starch  and  water  areas.  Even  experts 
have  difficulty  in  judging  the  quality  of 
potatoes  by  appearance.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  following  characteristics  will  be 
of  help  to  the  housewife  in  selecting  a 
potato:  (1)  a  netted  skin  with  a  corky 
appearance;  (2)  crispness  when  cut. 
Although  there  seems  to  be  a  greater 


demand  for  varieties  with  a  yellow  or  a 
whitish  skin,  experiments  show  that  the 
pink-skinned  varieties  are  equally  good 
for  table  use.  Europeans,  more  discrimi- 
nating than  Americans  in  their  selection, 
choose  with  reference  to  the  method  of 
cooking.  They  prefer  a  more  waxy  potato 
— one  low  in  starch  content  and  high  in 
protein — for  frying  in  deep  fat  or  for 
salad,  in  which  cases  mealiness  is  not  de- 
sired, but  prefer  the  mealy  potato  for 
baking,  mashing,  and  such  purposes. 
Passing  by  the  several  important  factors 
influencing  the  production  of  a  good 
quality,  the  fact  remains  that  handling 
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and  storing  both  play  an  important  part 
in  the  condition  of  the  potato  at  the  time 
af  cooking. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  FOOD. 

The  purpose  of  food  is  to  supply  the 
body  and  all  its  parts  with  material  for 
Is  growth  and  repair  and  with  the  ener- 
gy required  by  its  daily  activities,  and  to 
keep  it  in  good  running  order.  We  have 
long  realized  our  dependence  on  starches, 
sugars,  and  fats  for  energy  with  which  to 
io  our  work  and  keep  warm ;  on  proteins, 
is  furnished  by  milk,  eggs,  meat,  and 
legumes,  for  building  material  both  in 
;he  development  and  in  the  repair  of  the 
iody:  on  water  for  its  important  part  in 
:ne  transportation  of  the  food  within  the 
x>dy,  for  keeping  the  food  in  dilute  form, 
imd  for  washing  out  waste  from  tissues 
iind  intestines.  However,  the  majority  of 
lousewives  have  not  realized  the  import- 
ince  of  another  group  of  foodstuffs,  the 
nineral,  or  ash,  constituents  of  our  food. 
Although  their  percentage  in  foods  is 
mail,  the  part  the  ash  constituents  play 
n  constructing  tissue  and  in  keeping  the 
>ody  in  good  working  order  is  by  no 
neans  a  minor  one.  Calcium  is  important 
n  building  bones  and  teeth;  phosphorus 
s  essential  not  only  to  build  tissue  but 
ilso  to  stimulate  growth;  iron  is  neces- 
sary for  making  red  blood  cells  and  other 
issues.  Vegetables  furnish  iron  in  larger 
>roportions  than  do  most  animal  foods. 

All  the  fluids  of  the  body  must  be  kept 
ilightly  alkaline.  This  is  best  accom- 
)lished  by  including  sufficient  base-yield- 
ng  substances  in  our  foods.  Certain  of 
he  ash  constituents  in  the  food  materia  > 
ire  so  changed  in  their  course  through 
he  body  that  the  final  product  is  an 
icid;  others  yield  as  a  final  product  a 
>ase,  or  alkali.  In  most  of  our  food  ma- 
erials  both  these  kinds  of  ash  constitu- 
tes are  included.  The  quantity,  of  the 
icid-forming  elements  as  compared  with 
he  quantity  of  the  base-forming  element:, 
herefore  determines  whether  a  particu- 
ar  food  material  is  acid-forming  or  base- 
orming  in  the  system.  The  acid-forming 
bods,  which  are  meats,  eggs,  and  cereals, 
hould  be  balanced  in  every  meal  by  those 
hat  are  base-forming,  namely,  fruits, 
egetables,  legumes  and  milk,  in  order 
hat  an  acid  condition  in  the  system  may 
tot  result.  An  excess  of  bases  in  the  daily 
lietary  is  probably  more  favorable  to 
lealth  conditions  than  an  excess  of  acids. 
This  explains  why  a  meal  of  meat  and 
ereal,  while  being  fairly  well  balanced 
is  to  starch  and  protein,  needs  the  addi- 
ion  of  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable.  In  vege- 
ables  lies  our  chief  dependence  for  salts 
f  potassium  and  magnesium,  two  of  the 
mportant  base-forming  elements. 

PECIFIC    FUNCTIONS    AS    SERVED    BY    THE 
POTATO. 

Constituents. 

Turning  now  to  the  potato  it  is  found 
hat  a  very  high  proportion,  from  75  to 
9  per  cent.,  is  water ;  from  18  to  20  per 
ent.  is  carbohydrate,  chiefly  starch ;  from 
:  to  2.5  per  cent,  is  protein;  about  1  per 
ent,  a  relatively  large  amount,  is  ash; 
nd  an  inconsiderable  proportion  is  fat. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  potato  is 
ightly  called  a  starchy  food.  Its  value 
s  not  dependent  on  its  high  starch  con- 


i£>t  Jfflargaret'g  College,  Toronto 

A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

(Founded  by  the  late  George  Dickson,  M.A.,  former  Principal  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  and  Mrs.  Dickson.) 

ACADEMIC    COURSE— from   Preparatory  to  University   Matriculation  and   First 

Year  Work. 
MUSIC,  ART,  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION— Cricket, 
Tennis,  Basket  Ball,  Hockey,  Swimming  Bath. 
SCHOOL  REOPENS  SEPTEMBER  14TH,  1915.  Write  for  prospectus. 

Mrs.  George  Dickson,  President.  Miss  J.  E.  Macdonald,  B.A.,  Principal. 


Ontario  Veterinary  College 


110  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


Under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ontario. 
Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

College  Re-opens  Friday,  1st  October,  1915 

CALENDAR   "V"   SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

E.  A.  A.  GRANGE,  V.S.,  M.Sc,  Principal 


JBisfjop  ffietftune 

College    :     :     :     : 

OSHAWA  -  ONTARIO 

A   Residential   School   for    Girls 

Visitor,   The    Lord   Bishop   of   Toronto. 


Preparation  for  the  University  and  for  the  examinations  of 
the  Toronto   Conservatory   of   Music. 

Young  children  also  received. 

Fine  location.     Outdoor  games  and   physical   training. 

The  Musical  Department  (Piano,  Theory  and  Harmony)  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  Masiter,  and  of  a  Sister,  who  for 
twelve   years   taught   in    the   School   with   marked   success. 

Voice   culture  will   be   in  charge   of   a  qualified   mistress. 
College  Reopens  September  14th. 
For    terms    and    particulars    apply    to    the    SISTER    IN 
CHARGE,    or    to    THE    SISTERS    OF    ST.    JOHN    THE 
DIVINE,  Major   St.,  TORONTO. 


What  a  Million  Mothers   Avoid 

More  than  a  million  careful  mothers  have  intuitively  known  the 
dangers  of  poisonous  fly  destroyers.  They  have  known  that  such 
preparations  contain  arsenic  in  deadly  quantities.  They  have  realized 
the  peril  to  little  children  that  accompanies  the  use  of  fly  poisons. 

But  for  those  who  have  not  learned  of  these  dangers,  we  quote 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Child  Betterment  Magazine,  which  com- 
ments upon  35  cases  of  children  being  poisoned  last  year: 

"The  danger  to  children  is  great,  and  the  danger  to  adults  1» 
by  no   means  inconsiderable." 

In  the  December  issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society,  an  editorial  on  the  same  subject  cites  47  cases  and 
goes  on  to  state: 

'Arsenical  fly  poisons  are  as  dangerous  as  the  phosphorus 
match.  They  should  be  abolished.  There  are  as  efficient  and 
more  sanitary  ways  of  catching  or  killing  flies.  And  fly 
poisons,  if  used  at  all,  should  not  be  used  in  homes  where 
there  are  children,  or  where  children  visit." 
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Catches   the   Germ   with   the   Fly- 
Made  in  Canada  by 

The  0.  &  W.  Thum  Co.,  w.uJtff£.a78o.t« 

American  Address.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
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Improve  your 
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"Wear-Ever   ,V 

Aluminum  Utensils 

Aluminum    utensils 


'Wear-Ever  "uten- 
sils   are    stamped 
from  thick,  hard 
sheet    aluminum. 
None   but   the   best  metal  can  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  huge  rolling  mills  and  stamping 
machines  used  in  making  "Wear-Ever"  utensils. 
Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
w;ih  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 
Write  for  booklet,  "The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen." 
It  tells  you  how  to  sine  fuel,  time  ami  fir,  injrh 

WANTFIV  Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  "Wear- 
Wrtiiir-L>.  Ev,,r,,  gpecjaities.       Only   those   who 

can  furnish  security  will  be  considered, 


Northern  Aluminum   Co.,  Limited, 

Dept.   77,  Toronto.   Ontario 
Send  prepaid,  1-qt.   (wine-measure)   "Wear-Ever" 
stewpan.      Enclosed    is    25c    in    stamps    or   coin- 
money    refunded    if    not    satisfied.      Offer    good 
until   Sept   20th  only. 

Name 

A'ldress. . .    
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tent  alone,  however,  for  it  supplies  also 
bulk  (by  bulk  is  meant  that  part  of  a  food 
which  is  not  digested  and  absorbed  and 
which  therefore  is  of  service  in  hastening 
waste  products  along  the  intestinal 
tract),  another  requirement  in  the  diet. 
Further,  in  the  mineral  content  are  found 
moderate  amounts  of  the  necessary  com- 
pounds of  calcium  and  phosphorus,  a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  iron,  and  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  base-yielding 
potassium. 

From  the  standpoint  of  acid-forming 
and  base-forming  qualities  it  is  fairly 
exact  to  say  that  one  medium-sized  pota- 
to furnishes  enough  bases  to  neutralize 
the  acids  of  two  average  slices  of  roast 
beef.  Now  if  we  should  substitute  rice  for 
potato  in  such  a  meal,  we  should  find 
that,  while  rice  supplied  the  necessary 
starch,  it  did  not  serve  to  counteract  the 
acids  produced  by  the  meat,  but  rather 
increases  them.     Consequently  we  should 


have  to  restore  the  balance  by  adding  a 
vegetable  or  a  fruit  or  both. 

Another  property,  or  constituent,  pos- 
sessed by  the  potato  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance although  it  is  not  yet  fully  un- 
derstood. For  want  of  a  better  name  it 
is  often  called  vitamine,  because  it  is 
essential  to  life.  Speaking  of  the  property 
of  preventing  scurvy,  possessed,  by  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  milk,  Dr.  Sherman  says: 
"The  evidence  has  seemed  to  favor  the 
view  that  this  property  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  predominance  of  base-forming  ash 
constituents,  but  recent  work  indicates 
that  vitamines  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  in  this  connection."  This  makes 
it  appear  that  there  is  still  more  to  be 
learned  about  the  constituents  of  the  po- 
tato that  make  it  a  valuable  article  in  our 
meals.  In  this  regard  it  is  especially  bene- 
ficial in  a  dietary  in  which  white  bread  is 
used,  because  in  the  refining  process  the 
wheat  loses  this  vitamine  property,  or 
constituent. 


Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


7296— LADIES'  THREE-GORE  SKIRT. 

Specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  stout 
women  this  plain  walking  skirt  is  made 
with  either  raised  or  regulation  waistline 
and  with  side  front  closing.  The  material 
is  plain  about  the  body  and  flares  at  the 
lower  edge,  which  measures  2%  yards  in 
the  medium  size.  The  patch  pocket  may 
be  omitted  and  the  length  adjusted  to  suit. 

The  pattern  7296  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  36 
inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


?2.7$ 


7275— LADIES'  SHIRT-WAIST. 

This  semi-tailored  model  has  the  fronts 
full,  gathered  along  the  shoulder  seam, 
while  the  back  is  plain.  At  the  neck  is 
a  wide  Quaker  collar  or  a  sailor  style  can 
be  used  instead.  The  pattern  provides 
both.  The  sleeves  are  either  long  or 
short,  with  or  without  a  cuff  finish. 

The  pattern  7275  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires \"%  yards  of  36  inch  material  with 
34  yard  of  36  inch  lawn  for  collar. 

Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 
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7289— LADIES'  DRESS. 

This  very  simple  dress  has  a  front  clos- 
ing for  both  waist  and  skirt.  The  neck  is 
open  with  wide  collar  and  the  sleeves  may 
be  long  or  short.  The  skirt  has  three 
gores  and  may  be  either  long  or  short. 
It  fits  neatly  around  the  body  and  meas- 
ures 2%  yards  at  the  hem  in  the  medium 
size. 

The  pattern  7289  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
46  inches  but  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  36  inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  36  inch  contrasting  goods. 

Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


7286— LADIES'  WORK  APRON. 

This  apron  offers  complete  protection 
'hen  cooking,  preserving  or  doing  heavy 
ousework.  It  may  be  made  with  or 
'ithout  a  seam  in  front  as  well  as  in  the 
ack  and  with  the  neck  high,  with  collar 
r  low  and  round.  The  sleeves  are  cut  in 
ne  with  the  body  and  may  be  long  or 
hort.  There  are  small  patch  pockets  at 
ither  side. 

The  pattern  7286  is  cut  in  sizes  36,  40 
nd  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
ize  requires  6%  yards  of  36  inch  mate- 
ial. 

Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 


Caring  for  the  Cream  Separator 


Continued  from  page  32. 


:>mething  like  the  value  of  half  a  dozen 
?parators  in  a  few  years.  A  timer  is 
lerefore  one  of  the  most  necessary  at- 
ichments. 

Next  to  slow  speed  comes  improper 
eaning.  The  separator  that  is  cleaned 
nly  once  daily,  cannot  turn  out  a  cream 
iat  is  as  good  as  it  should  be.  The  sep- 
rator  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
fter  each  time  it  is  used.  In  fact  it  is  of 
reater  importance  to  have  the  milk  pails 
potless.  Dirt  and  slime  are  taken  from 
ie  milk  during  the  process  if  this  is  al- 
>wed  to  come  into  contact  with  any  other 
'ilk  it  immediately  contaminates  it,  be- 
des  such  dirt  is  an  ideal  breeding  place 
3r  harmful  bacteria. 

When  cleaning  separator  tinware  it  is 


well  to  use  sal  soda  or  some  other  clean- 
ing chemical.  After  washing  and  dry- 
ing it  is  well  to  put  the  tinware  in  the 
sun.  Sunlight  is  one  of  nature's  most  im- 
portant and  reliable  purifiers.  If  this  is 
not  practicable  it  is  well  to  put  the  dishes 
in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes. 

No  separator  will  skim  cold  milk  as  well 
as  warm  milk,  no  matter  what  the  claims 
of  the  manufacturer  or  agent.  Milk  to  be 
separated  should  be  at  a  temperature 
equal  to  animal  heat,  that  is,  about  85 
degrees  F.  After  separating  is  over,  a 
half  gallon  of  skim  milk  run  through  the 
bowl  will  flush  out  any  cream  that  may 
stick  to  the  bowl. 

The  separator  should  be  taken  apart 
from  time  to  time  and  the  internal  gear- 
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SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME  £2*^ ££"£ 

wire  securely.    The  heavier  the  load  the  tighter 
the   grip.     The    Never-Slip    Line    Holder    Fas- 
tener   and     Regulator    will     solve     your    line 
troubles   and    do   away    with    unsightly    ropes. 
Write     for     circular,     or     better     still, 
send   25c   for   Sample   Set.    Absolutely  guar- 
anteed.    We    are    open    to    appoint    active 
agents   in   a  few   choice   territories.     Write 
7'_t^m  to-day  for  our  proposition. 

vTb  never-slip  line  HOLDER  SPECIALTY  CO. 

27  and  28  Dineen  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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fAEGER 

Neglige  Shirts 

Have  a  Distinctive 
Style 


Made  of  fine  pure  wool 
Zephyr  and  wool  Taf- 
feta, in  exclusive  dainty 
patterns,  they  have  all 
the  "appearance"  which 
superior  material  and 
•  killed  workmanship 

give  to  Jaeger  Goods. 
Far  superior  to  cotton  or 
linen,  not  only  for  exer- 
cise and  outdoor  sports, 
but  also  for  year-round 
wear  in  office,  or  when 
travelling. 

Made  in    all    sizes,    with 
single    or  double  cuffs,  r.  v 
shirt  or  coat  style.  \» 

A  fully  illustrated  cata- 
logue   and   Dr.   Jaeger's    Health  Culture  will  be 
sent  free  on  application  to 

DR.  JAEGER    Sani^tem0"en    CO.  Limits 
MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 

Incorporated  in  England  in  1883  with   British  Capital  for 
the  British  Empire 


Don't  Slave  at  the  Washtub 


The  difficulties  and 
troubles  of  wash-day 
will  all  be  smoothed 
out  if  you  will  use  a 

CONNOR 

Ball-Bearing 

WASHER 

for  that  heavy  wash- 
ing. Perfect  in  de- 
s  i  g  n,  construction 
and  results. 
May  we  send  you 
our  booklet  of  this 
Washer? 


We  can  supply  a  machine 
anywhere  in  Canad  a 


J.  H.  CONNOR    &    SON,  Limited 

Established    in    1881.  OTTAWA,    ON  I 


GET  A  FARM  OF  YOUR  OWN 

TAKE  20  YEARS  TO  PAY 

if  you  wish.  The  land  will  support  you  and  pay 
for  itself.  An  immense  area  of  the  most  fertile  land 
in  Western  Canada  for  sale  at  low  prices  and  easy 
terms,  ranging  from  $11  to  $30  for  farm  lands,  with 
ample  rainfall — irrigated  lands  from  $35.  Terms — 
One-twentieth  down,  balance  within  twenty  years. 
In  irrigation  districts,  loan  for  farm  buildings,  etc.. 
up  to  $2,000,  also  repayable  in  twenty  years — interest 
only  6  per  cent.  Here  is  your,  opportunity  to  in- 
crease your  farm  holdings  by  getting  adjoining  land, 
or  secure  your  friends  as  neighbors.  For  literature 
and  particulars  apply  to 

F.  C.  CAMERON,  General  Superintend 't  of  Lands 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  C.P.R. 

CALGARY,     ALBERTA 
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ForYou-a  wonderful  Book 
on  Farm  Drainage -FREE! 


Do  you  know  you  can  take  as  much  crop  off 
100  acres  properly  drained  as  you  can  off  200 
acres    not    drained    and    save    half     the     labor? 

It's  a  fact.  Do  you  know  that  proper,  inexpensive  tile  drainage 
assists  pulverization  — lengthens  the  season — prevents  surface 
washing — makes  your  land  lighter  to  work— prevents  drought  and 
increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  your  crops  ? 

Why  not  have  us  send  you.  today,  free  of  charge,  a  very  in- 
-  teresting  booklet  on  this  subject  ?  Much  to  learn— nothing  to 
pay.  Don't  neglect  anything  that  will  help  you  grow  better, 
bigger  crops.  Proper  drainage  means  as  much  as  two  dollars 
in  your  bank  account  for  every  one  that  goes  there  now,  and 
the  Goverment  lends  you  money  for  the  Tile  if  desired. 
Write  us  today.   Mention  this  paper.     Your  book  is  waiting . 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Limited 

A.  SWANSEA     nMTADIO 
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QUALITY  LUBRICANTS  for  FARM  MACHINERY 
PRAIRIE     HARVESTER     OIL 

the  most  durable  oil  for  farm  machinery.  Reduces 
friction  to  a  minimum.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Unaffected  by  changes  of  temperature. 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil,  an  absolutely  reliable 
lubricant.  Suitable  for  use  on  the  external  bearings  as 
well  as  in  the  cylinders  of  gas  and  kerosene  engines 
of  every  type. 

Capitol  Cylinder  Oil,  manufactured  expressly  for 
steam  engine  lubrication. 

Eldorado  Castor  Oil,  a  heavy  oil,  specially  adapted 
for  the  lubrication  of  loose-fitting  and  worn  bearings. 

Arctic  Cup  Grease,  made  in  seven  grades  to 
meet  varying  conditions. 

These  are  the  highest  grade  farm  lubricants  that  can 
be  manufactured — each  intended  to  meet  a  particular 
requirement 

Branch    Stations  Throughout  the  Dominion 

THE    IMPERIAL   OIL   COMPANY 
Limited 
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ing  cleaned  of  all  oil,  dust,  etc.,  that  may 
have  accumulated.  No  fears  need  be  en- 
tertained as  to  any  one's  inability  to  put 
the  separator  together  again.  This  is  a 
simple  matter. 

In  outward  appearances  every  make 
of  separator  seems  different.  However  it 
is  only  in  the  attachments,  such  as  stand, 
gears,  cream  and  skim  milk  covers,  that 
the  difference  lies.  The  general  princi- 
ples are  the  same  in  all  makes.  The  above 
conditions  affect  all  separators  regard- 
less of  make  or  design. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  test  the  skim  milk 
from  time  to  time.  If  it  tests  more  than 
.04  to  .05  per  cent,  of  fat  it  is  well  to 
investigate  the  cause  and  have  it  reme- 
died at  once. 


One  Child's  Handicap 

Continued  from  page  27. 

never  even  thought  of."  It  may  be  even 
said  that  these  diseases  were  never  heard 
of.  But  that  is  no  evidence  that  the 
diseases  were  not  active.  In  those  good 
old  days  scores  of  boys  and  girls  went  to 
untimely  graves  simply  through  down- 
right ignorance.  Every  day  we  are  find- 
ing our  enemies  and  we  are  finding  out, 
too,  how  to  combat  them.  Especially  are 
we  finding  out  more  regarding  the  nature 
and  needs  of  little  children.  The  pity  of 
it  is  that  more  of  our  little  ones  are  not 
receiving  the  aids  that  would  make  the 
next  generation  better  fitted  for  life's 
work  than  the  present  generation.  Surely 
the  state  owes  it  to  every  child  to  have 
the  privilege  of  breathing  properly. 

Regular  systematic  inspection  of  our 
schools  by  a  medical  man  who  knows  his 
work  should  be  part  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum. Failing  this  there  should  be  school 
visitation  by  a  school  nurse  who  has 
special  training  for  this  very  work.  Fail- 
ing this  the  teacher  should  be  encouraged 
to  co-operate  with  the  parents  in  promot- 
ing the  health  of  the  children.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  the  detection  of  abnor- 
malities before  they  have  robbed  the  vic- 
tim of  his  chance  in  life.  Everything  is 
gained  by  having  competent  help  on  the 
field  early.  Prompt  treatment  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disability  will  save  the 
teacher  a  deal  of  worry,  the  parents  anxi- 
ety, and,  it  may  be  that  it  will  save  the 
child  his  life. 


Wool  on  the  Prairies 

Very  little  wool  was  sold  in  Saskatch- 
ewan up  to  the  middle  of  June  but  the 
price  fell  about  10c  per  pound  when  the 
embargo  was  placed  on  the  exportation  of 
Canadian  wool.  Naturally  the  sheep  men 
were  somewhat  aggrieved,  not  that  they 
objected  to  the  wool  being  kept  in  the 
country  if  needed  for  military  purposes, 
but  there  was  a  widespread  belief 
throughout  the  West  that  practically  no 
contracts  for  military  clothing  have  been 
placed  in  Canada  and  that  consequently 
the  placing  of  the  embargo  would  not 
serve  any  military  purpose,  but  would 
enrich  the  wool  manufacturers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sheep  owners. — W.  W. 
Thomson,  B.S.A. 
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Why  It  Pays  to  Produce  High 
Grade  Fruit 

Special  Inquiries  into  the  Money  to  be  Made  by  Sending  Out 
Choice  Fruit  Packages 

By     D.     M.     SMITH 
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WITH  the  opening  of  the  fruit  sea- 
son the  fruit-grower  will  have  to 
lay  more  stress  on  the  quality  of 
his  produce  than  ever  before  in  order  to 
make  a  success.  Every  indication  points 
to  a  very  heavy  crop  but  the  financial 

<  stringency  which  exists  is  going  to  keep 
prices  down  to  the  lowest  possible  level. 
P'irst-class  fruit  will,  however,  as  it  al- 
ways has  done  and  will  continue  to  do, 
bring  a  good  price  but  low-grade  fruit 
will  not  be  worth  shipping.  If  fruit  were 
an  absolute  necessity  it  would  be  different 

;  but  fruit  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
luxury  which  can  be  dispensed  with  and 
unless  the  consumer  is  well  satisfied  he 
is  not  going  to  buy. 

Many  growers  are  now  doing  their 
best  to  produce  only  first-class  fruit  but 
others  are  very  careless  concerning  much 
of  the  fruit  they  ship.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  season  much  fruit  is  picked 
and  shipped  long  before  it  is  ripe  in  order 
to  get  the  high  prices.  Without  a  doubt 
this  works   in    some   cases    because   the 

!  city  person  is  not  an  expert  on  fruit  but 
he  will  not  be  fooled  so  easily  the  second 
time.     Then  again,  when  a  city  person 

'goes  to  purchase  a  basket  of  fruit  is  he 

!  always  willing  to  accept  it  on  account  of 
the  appearance  of  the  top  layer?  His 
not  wishing  to  do  so  may  cast  some  reflec- 
tion on  those  growers  who  are  doing 
their  best  but  this  city  person  has  more 
than  once  bought  baskets  of  fruit  in 
which  the  bottom  layers  were  vastly  in- 
ferior to  the  upper  layers.  With  these 
conditions  existing  are  people  going  to 
buy  the  quantity  of  fruit  they  would  buy 
providing   they   were    absolutely   certain 


of  what  they  were  getting?  Are  they  go- 
ing to  pay  a  high  price  for  what  they  do 
buy?  Most  certainly  not.  Then  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  grower  to  market  first- 
class  fruit  as  such  and  not  try  to  put 
second  and  third  class  fruit  in  with  it, 
both  for  his  own  benefit  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  at  present  giving  the 
consumer  a  square  deal. 

Without  doubt  it  pays  to  produce  and 
ship  the  highest  grade  of  fruit.  You 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  buyer.  You 
are  more  certain  of  a  market  and  the 
prices  received  are  worth  the  extra  care 
necessary.  The  accompanying  table, 
which  was  figured  on  the  price  of  peaches 
shipped  from  the  Niagara  District  to  Tor- 
onto, illustrates  this  last  point.  Note 
particularly  how  the  figures  in  the  col- 
umn "c/r  of  wholesale  price  which  grower 
receives"  increase  as  the  price  increases. 
As  example  notice  that  when  peaches  sell 
at  40c  per  basket  wholesale,  the  grower 
receives  72.5%  of  the  wholesale  price 
while  when  they  sell  at  70c  per  basket 
wholesale  the  grower  receives  80%  of  the 
wholesale  price.  Then  the  person  whose 
fruit  sells  for  70c  not  only  receives  a 
higher  price  but  he  actually  receives 
7.5%  more  of  the  price  for  which  his 
fruit  sells  than  does  the  person  whose 
fruit  sells  at  40c  per  basket.  A  careful 
inspection  of  this  table  cannot  help  but 
show  that  it  pays  to  produce  high-grade 
fruit. 

This  table  also  assists  in  showing  the 
lowest  possible  price  at  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  sell  fruit  and  still  make  a  profit. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  overhead 
expenses   on    an    average   fruit   farm   is 
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Everything  in 
Telephones 


This  company  manufactures 
everything  in  telephones  —  rural 
telephones,  city  telephones,  pri- 
vate inside  telephones,  all  "made 
in  Canada." 

Our  latest  success — the  Presto- 
Phone — marks  a  great  advance  in 
the  perfection  of  private  inside 
systems.  The  Presto-Phone  pro- 
vides an  automatic 
service  for  stores, 
factories  and  de- 
partmental build- 
ings. It  is  in  a 
class  entirely  by 
itself.  It  is  fully 
described  in  Bul- 
letin No.  5. 

Bulletin  No.  4 
compl  e  t  e  1  y  de- 
scribes the  highest  grade  magneto 
telephones  made  in  Canada.  These 
telephones  are  designed  especially 
for  rural  party  line  service  and 
meet  all  the  requirements  demand- 
ed by  Canadian  local  and  munici- 
pal systems. 

Bulletin  No.  3  tells  how  to  build 
a  rural  telephone  system  on  the 
most  modern  lines.  If  there  isn't  a 
telephone  system  in  your  locality, 
by  all  means  send  for  this  bulletin. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  bulletins  will 
be  sent  free  on  request.  Let  us  hear 
from  you.  Remember  that  everything 
we  sell  is  guaranteed,  and  that  we  sup- 
ply everything  in  telephones,  con- 
struction materials,  etc. 

Canadian  Independent 
Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

1832  Duncan  Street 
TORONTO 
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Are    You   Going 
to   Build? 

a  The  use  of  Wall  Board 
as  an  improvement 
over  lath  and  plaster  is  becoming 
universal.  It  is  cleaner,  more  dur- 
able and  more  sanitary,  and  does 
not  dust,  crack  nor  crumble. 
When  you  build  be  sure  to  buy 

Certainteed 

Board 

This  Wall  Board  is  designed  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum service  and  it  is  sold  at  the  most  reasonable 
price.  It  is  used  extensively  on  houses,  bungalows, 
temporary  and  permanent  booths,  factories, 
offices,  etc.     For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  largest  manufacturers  of  Roofing 
and  Building  Papers 
New  York  City   Chicago   Philadelphia    St.  Louis 
Boston  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Detroit 

San    Francisco  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 

Kansas  City  Seattle  Atlanta  Houston 
London  Hamburg  Sydney 


Are  You  Using 


HIMMAN 

THE   UNIVERSAL  MILKER 


FABRIC  PAT  NOV' 


Sweat  Pads.Housings,  Etc.? 

IF  NOT,  WHY  ? 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  do  so.  They  in- 
crease the  working  power  of  the  Horse. 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers. 

Burlington,  Windsor  Blanket   Co.,  Limited 

Toronto.    Canada 


Made  in   Canada. 
ACCEPT  NO   SUBSTITUTES.      The    HINMAN   lea- 
tures  are    protected    by   PATENTS  in    the    United    States 
and    Canada.     See    the    HINMAN    in    the  MODEL 
BARN  at  Toronto  Exhibition. 

Price  $50.00  Per  Unit 

H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON 

Sole    Manufacturers    for    Canada. 
Gait,  Ontario,   Canada 
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about  12c  per  basket.  This  figure  is 
bound  to  vary  on  different  farms  but  the 
above  figure  is  considered  a  fair  average. 
Referring  to  the  column  "Price  which 
grower  receives"  under  the  section  "fruit 
on  the  tree"  it  will  be  seen  that  the  over- 
head expenses  falls  between  the  figures 
.10  and  .14%  which  correspond  to  a 
wholesale  price  of  30c  and  35c.  It  may 
then  be  stated  that  unless  a  wholesale 
price  of  at  least  30c  can  be  obtained  the 


grower  is  going  to  lose  on  every  baskes 
he  markets. 

Although  the  above  table  was  worke- 
out  expressly  for  peaches  it  applies  to  th 
marketing  of  other  fruit  also  because  th 
principle  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  It  i 
not  the  intention  of  this  article  to  tei 
how  to  produce  better  fruit  but  to  poin, 
out  that  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  t 
market  a  higher  grade  of  fruit  and  t 
show  that  it  is  going  to  pay  the  frui 
grower  to  do  so. 


The   Home    Canning   Problem 

One  Woman's  Experience  Using  the  Usual  Farm  Way 

From  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


THE  object  of  'canning  fruits  is  to 
sterilize  them  by  the  use  of  heat, 
so  that  all  germs  will  be  exclud- 
ed. Get  out  all  the  articles  you  expect 
to  use,  in  agate  or  enamel  ware  prefer- 
ably, with  a  plated  knife  to  cut  acid 
fruit.  The  wide-mouthed  glass  jars, 
with  covers  fastened  down  by  a  wire 
spring,  are  the  easiest  to  use.  Get  new 
rubbers  every  year,  the  black  kind  are 
apt  to  be  the  best.  Sterilize  your  jars, 
covers  and  rubbers  in  boiling  water, 
then  keep  them  hot  in  the  hot  closet  of 
the  range.  I  use  the  open  kettle  method 
for  canning  most  fruits,  preferring  a 
broad,  rather  shallow  kettle.  Have  the 
syrup  ready  so  that  the  fruit  will  not 
have  to  stand  after  preparation;  fruit 
that  tends  to  turn  dark  may  be  kept 
white  standing  in  water  that  has  a  little 
lemon  juice  in  it.  Fill  the  jars  three- 
quarters  full  of  fruit,  seal  and  invert  to 
cool.  Do  have  plenty  of  clean  cloths 
handy  to  handle  the  hot  jars. 

Don't  make  many  of  the  rich  pre- 
serves; they  cost  more  in  sugar,  time 
and  trouble,  and  are  hard  to  digest.  For 
a  treat  or  in  case  of  company,  they  are 
handy  sometimes.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
can  vegetables  with  the  exception  of  to- 
matoes. The  garden  is  too  small  to  raise 
much  more  than  we  eat,  and  some  of  the 
winter  sorts.  This  year  I  mean  to  can 
some  early  beets,  boil  them  soft,  then 
put  in  a  mixture  of  half  vinegar  and  half 
water  sweetened  to  taste,  then  sterilized. 
Rhubarb  is  the  first  thing  to  consider. 
For  pies,  it  is  best  canned  by  the  cold 
water  method.  Fill  the  jars  full  of  the 
cut  stalks,  fill  to  overflowins:  with  cold 
water  and  seal.  Can  the  tender  stalks 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible  and 
you  need  not  peel  them.  A  conserve  of 
rhubarb  and  raisins  is  nice  on  bread  for 
the  children,  or  to  eat  with  meat.  To 
each  quart  of  rhubarb  add  one  cupful  of 
raisins  and  one  cup  of  sugar  and  enough 
water  to  moisten  the  sugar,  and  the  rind 
of  half  an  orange  cut  into  shreds,  as 
for  marmalade.  Boil  until  the  syrup  is 
thick,  then   put  into  jelly   glasses. 

Pineapple  comes  next.  We  had  the 
best  we  ever  ate  last  year;  the  fruit  was 
coarsely  chopped  into  pieces  the  size  of 
peas,  then  cooked  in  a  heavy  syrup  un- 
til tender  and  transparent.  It  tasted 
much  like  fresh  fruit.     Start  your  syrup 


with  one  pint  sugar  and  one  pint  water 
it  will  boil  down  somewhat. 

RASPBERRIES   AND   CURRANTS. 

Raspberries  taste  good,  so  do  currant 
if  crushed  a  few  at  a  time,  allowed  t 
stand  over  night  with  equal  quantities  o 
sugar,  then  sealed  in  jelly  glasses.  Th 
point  is  to  crush  each  berry  thoroughlj 
We  can  the  raspberries  or  currants  in 
syrup  of  one  pint  sugar  to  1%  pin 
water  and  prefer  them  canned  togethei 
using  equal  parts  currants  and  raspbei 
ries.  Raspberry  or  currant  shrub  mad 
like  a  thin  jelly,  using  half  the  sugar  tha 
jelly  takes,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  one' 
stock.  Fruit  juices  may  be  made  fror 
many  fruits  and  can  be  used  for  frui 
gelatines  or  tapioca  puddings,  as  puddin 
sauces,  or  for  cooling  drinks.  Ther 
seems  no  limit  to  the  amount  a  sma' 
family  can  use. 

We  can  the  early  apples  for  winter  us 
as  pies  or  sauce.  Transparent  canne 
with  Astrachan  is  a  good  combinatior 
The  juice  of  the  tart  apples  makes  a  goo 
foundation  for  jelly  and  can  be  flavore 
in  many  ways.  The  use  of  one  nuart  o 
currants  to  three  of  apple  will  add  colo 
and  a  new  flavor;  one  pineanple  added  t 
two  quarts  of  apple  gives  a  deliciou 
jelly.  We  have  had  no  trouble  wit 
jelly-making  when  the  fruit  is  barel 
ripe,  no  more  water  than  necessary  adde 
to  the  fruit,  the  iellv  bag  not  "snueezed. 
and  the  sugar  added  well  heated  throud 
Last  year  the  jelly  tumblers  wer 
"sealed"  by  dropping  a  bit  of  paraffi. 
the  size  of  a  pea  into  each  tumble- 
heat  melted  this,  it  rose  to  the  top  an 
cooled  in  a  thin  film  over  the  jelly. 

JELLIES    ARE    SIMPLE. 

Blackberries  and  blueberries  we  can  i 
a  light  syrup,  one  pint  sugar  to  two  pint 
water.  This  year  I  mean  to  try  blue 
berry  jelly,  since  experiments  have  pro\ 
en  this  can  easily  be  made.  Elderberr 
jelly  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  kind 
I  ever  ate:  make  some  if  you  live  wher 
you  can  get  the  fruit:  Use  your  ordir 
ary  rule  for  jelUes, 

Peaches  take  the  light  syrup  the  sam 
as   blackberries   and  blueberries:   use 
also  for  pears  or  sweet  plums  —  if  yo 
have  such  a  thing.     I  had  sriven  up 
ning  plums,  as  I  was  unable  to 
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•ar  into  them,  but  a  recent  magazine 

icle  suggests  that  someone  else  has 

quered  this  difficulty.    Cook  the  plums 

II   tender   in   just   water   enough    to 

et,  have  ready  a  heavy  syrup  boiling 

fill  the   jars   with   plums   skimmed 

n  the  water  in  which  they  were  cooked 

an  this  heavy  syrup  and  seal.     Strain 

t>   water    in    which    the    plums    were 

c:ked,  boil    down    one-third    and    make 

ji  y  of  it. 

\  preserve  made  from  hard  pears  and 
1(|  on  is  liked,  and  less  trouble  than  pre- 
ied  citron.  Grape  ketchup  is  in  de- 
id  some  years  to  eat  on  beans, 
'ickles  are  not  eaten  very  much  by 
D  Sweet  mixed  pickles  and  little 
2  rkins  we  prefer  to  buy,  but  we  use 
a!ut  six  quarts  of  piccalilli  each  year 
n  ie  by  the  following  recipe.  Slice  a 
p  k  of  tomatoes,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
]i  stand  over  night;  turn  off  the  liquor 
n  t  morning.  Chop  the  tomatoes,  one 
c  bage  head,  seven  onions,  four  green 
p  pers,  add  one-half  pint  whole  mus- 
t;  I,  one-half  cup  sugar,  same  of  horse- 
r  ish  and  vinegar  enough  to  cover.  Stew 
u  il  soft. 

'uinces  we  have  used  as  marmalade, 

p  serves  and  jelly.    Our  favorite  recipe 

is.  or  quince  honey  and  the  recipe  makes 

fi    tumblers,   a   year's   supply  for   us. 

G i.te  four  large  or  five  small   quinces. 

P;e  four  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  pint 

cvater  in  a  granite  kettle  on  the  back 

o  he  stove  until  it  begins  to  boil.    Then 

ove  to  the  front  and  boil  briskly  10 

utes.     Add   grated   quinces   and  boil 

minutes   longer.      Remove   from    fire 

a    treat  like  anv  jelly.     Failure  is  im- 

p  ;ible  if  you  follow  this  rule  exactly. 


The    Summer    Diet 

ne  frequently   hears   the   unmodified 
ements  that  it  is   well   to   eat  very 
ringly  in  the  summer  time,  and,  that 
y  little  or  no  meat  should  be  taken, 
i  summer,  it  is  true  that  there  is  not 
body  demand   for    the    concentrated 
,  and,  so  we  instinctively  turn  from 
rich  fatty  foods,  such  as  fat  meats, 
gravies,  pastries,  and  fried  foods, 
ecause  meat  contains  in  large  propor- 
s  protein  which  is  a  quick  fuel,  it  is 
wied  that  therefore  meat  should  be 
unated  from  the  diet.     The  amount 
oljneat  may  well  be  cut  some,  yet  it  is 
r<ponable  to  assume  that  there  is  need 
fc  its  tissue  building  value  in  summer 
a:in  winter,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
slvn  that  other  protein  types  of  food 
luately  take  the  place  of  meat. 
usk  in  his  Human   Nutrition   makes 
statement:    "But  if  a  cool  climate, 
e  is  no  strongly  substantiated  argu- 
t  why  one  should  not  follow  the  gen- 
custom  of  taking  a  medium  amount 
orotein  in  moderate  accordance  with 
dictates  of  his  appetite." 
i  our  eagerness  to  trim  the  corners 
us  not  forget  that  the  ill-effects     of 
er  eating  are  no  less  to  be  avoided 
i   those   resulting    from    over-eating, 
that  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Means,  "Get 
enty  while  you're  a  gittin'  "  is  a  safe 
etic  maxim  for  most  of  us  to  follow. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  £  FARM 


For 
Only 

FREE  by  Parcel  Post 

The  "BRIGHTEYE" 
Electric  Table   Lamp 

ATTERIES. 

$3.oo 


For  use  as   Lantern. 

OPERATES  ON  TWO    ORDINARY,   COMMON    DRY 
A  HANDSOME  ELECTRIC  TABLE  LAMP— HEAD  LAN- 
TERN— SIDE  OR  TAIL  LIGHT— DASH  LAMP    AND  A 
POWERFUL  SEARCHLIGHT  ALL  IN  ONE  FOR  ONLY 

Batteries  can  be  bought  anywhere  for  25  cent*  each. 

Unquestionably  the  most  unique  and  useful  combination  lamp  ever 
offered  the  public.  The  gooseneck  and  light  projector  are  detachable.  The 
projector  slides  on  the  battery  container,  transforming  the  table  lamp  into 
the  most  powerful  hand  lantern  and  searchlight  ever  invented. 

This  lamp  gives  such  a  powerful  and  intense  light  that  half-inch  print 
can  be  read  over  1,000  feet  away  from  the  light.  Eliminates  all  danger  of 
fire.  No  matches  required  to  light  it.  Just  turn  on  the  switch.  Wind  or 
rain  cannct  put  it  out.  Indispensable  to  the  FARMER,  the  FARMER'S 
WIFE  AND  EVERYONE  OF  THE  FAMILY  for  all  household  and  outdoor 
purposes. 

The  powerful  lens  and  reflector  throws  a  brilliant  light  of  over  100  candle 
power,  and  just  two  dry  batteries  at  25  cents  each  furnish  the  power. 

The  case  is  made  of  rolled  steel,  brass  plated,  brushed  brass  finish,  and 
is   artistic   in    design,   strong,   durable   and    dependable. 

Sent  free  by  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  money  order  (or  cheque  if  not  near 
a  post  office)  for  $3.00.  Mail  it  to-day— RIGHT  NOW  WHILE  YOD  THINK 
OF  IT.  and  you  will  be  delighted  with  this  handsome  combination  table 
lamp  and  outdoor  lantern.  Lantern  without  the  gooseneck,  $3.50.  Money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

BRIGHTEYE    ELECTRIC    LAMP    COMPANY 
444  Claremont  Avenue  -  MONTREAL,    P.  Q. 


SYNOPSIS   OF  CANADIAN  NORTH  WEST 
LAND  REGULATIONS 

THE  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  18  years  old,  may  home- 
stead a  quarter-section  of  available  Dominion  land  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.  Applicant  must  appear  in  person  at  the 
Dominion  Lands  Agency  or  Sub-Agency  for  the  District.  Entry  by  proxy 
may  be  made  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Agency  (but  not  Sub-Agency)  on 
certain  conditions. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  each 
of  three  years.  A  homesteader  may  live  within  nine  miles  of  his  homestead 
on  a  farm  of  at  least  80  acres,  on  certain  conditions.  A  habitable  house  is 
required  except  where  residence  is  performed  in  the  vicinity. 

In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing  may  pre-empt  a 
quarter-section  alongside  his  homestead.    Price  $3.00  per  acre. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  in  each  of  three  years  after  earning  home- 
stead patent;  also  50  acres  extra  cultivation.  Pre-emption  patent  may  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  homestead  patent,  on  certain  conditions. 

A  settler  who  has  exhausted  his  homestead  right  may  take  a  purchased 
homestead  in  certain  districts.  Price  $3.00  per  acre.  Duties — Must  reside 
six  months  in  each  of  three  years,  cultivate  50  acres  and  erect  a  house 
worth  $300. 

The  area  of  cultivation  is  subject  to  reduction  in  case  of  rough,  scrubby 
or  stony  land.  Live  stock  may  be  substituted  for  cultivation  under  certain 
conditions. 

W.  W.  CORY,  C.M.G., 
Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

N.B. — Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid 
for.— 64388. 
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Pays  for  Itself  in  Seven  Days ! 


Mixing  Con- 
crete with  this 
1915  Model 

HAND 
MIXER 

saves  you 

time,  labor 

and  money. 

You   eel  a  better 

mix  with  less 

cement 

Write  for 

Catalogues. 

WETTLAUFER 
BROS. .Limited 

Improved 
Concrete 
Machinery 


180S  Spadina  Avenue.  Toronto,  Ontario 


f-DIIMQ'C     IMPROVED 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  "  they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter." 
Send  address  for  speci- 
fications  of   inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 
WALLACE  B.OKUMB.  F2.Fore6tvl!le,Conii.,U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  yon  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English* 


Concrete  Mixers 

The  "London"  Concrete 
Mixers  are  made  in  23  dif- 
ferent sizea  and  styles. 
Over  two  thousand  in  oper- 
ation. Reliable. 
Tell  us  your  requirements. 
Catalog  on  request. 

London      Concrete 

Machinery  Co. 
Dept.  D,  London.  Ont. 


fjaffiy  SEPARATORS.  ENGINES.  SPREADERS 
M 200,000  customers  testify  that  my 
•^^■fc  designers  and  factories  build  quality  into 
them.     Built  for  long,  hard,     continuous    users' 
satisfaction.        HIGHEST     QUALITY  —  LOWEST 
PRICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  less   than   you    usually 
pay    Don't  buy  till  you  get  my   catalog 
•  of  these  and   other  farm  and  house- 
hold  goods    free.    A   postal    gets   it. 
Low   freight   rates. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co..  Ltd..  Box  A.  Winnipeg.  Man. 


DIRK'S  RED  MITE  KILLER 

One  application  KILLS  all  Mites  and 
prevents  their  reappearance  during  the 
season.  Keeps  fowls  free  from  body  lice. 
Makes  scaly  legs  bright  and  clean.  Keeps 
lard,  pastry  and  sweets  free  from  ants. 
Bedbugs  will  give  no  trouble  where  used 
Write  to-day  for  special  trial  price. 
Booklet  free. 
Marshall  &  Marshall,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Distributors    for   Canada. 


Trade 


THE 

SHIRTS 

••••••         M£ 


Mark 


When  buyine  your  next 
Working  or  Outine  Shin, 
ask  lor  The 

DEACON 

SHIRT 

Fit  and  Quality 
Guaranteed. 

The  Deacon  Shirt  Co. 

Belleville.       Ontario 


Amerioa's 

Pioneer 

Dog 

Remedies 


BOOK   ON 

Dog   Diseases 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  FREE  to  any    address    by    the   author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  W.  31st  St..    N.Y..  U.S.A. 


All  questions  from 
our  subscribers  are 
welcomed.  Write 
plainly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper.  If  per- 
sonal reply  desired, 
send  stamp. 


Rural  Mail 
Enquiries 


Address  all  letters 
to  Grasmere,  Farm- 
er's Magazine,  Mac- 
Lean  Publishin  g 
Company,  Limited, 
143-153  University 
Avenue,  Toronto. 


POISONING  BY  WILD  CHERRIES. 

J.  T.  A.,  Ontario:  I  have  heard  that  it 
is  injurious  for  stock  to  eat  the  leaves  of 
the  wild  cherry.  Can  you  advise  me  as 
to  this? 

Answer:  Several  plants  growing  un- 
der domestication,  and  wild  on  the 
prairie,  are  poisonous  because  of  the 
presence  of  prussic  acid,  or  because  this 
deadly  poison  develops  in  the  stomach 
after  the  plants  have  been  eaten.  No 
cases  are  on  record  where  stock  have 
been  poisoned  by  eating  the  leaves  of  any 
species  of  wild  cherry  while  still  on  the 
tree.  It  is  only  when  the  branches  have 
been  broken  off  and  are  partially  wilted 
that  they  become  dangerous,  the  reason 
for  this  being  that  during  the  process  of 
wilting  prussic  acid  is  formed  from  non- 
poisonous  constituents  which  are  always 
present  in  the  living  leaf. 

Animals  are  sometimes  poisoned  from 
eating  the  partially  wilted  leaves  of  the 
wild  black  cherry,  the  common  choke 
cherry,  wild  red  cherry  and  what  is 
known  as  the  Western  wild  cherry.  Prob- 
ably the  first  species  mentioned  is  the 
most  dangerous. 

Animals  poisoned  from  wild  cherry 
have  a  very  perceptible  odor  of  prussic 
acid  in  the  breath,  which  is  not  unlike 
the  odor  of  almonds.  The  symptoms  are 
labored  breathing,  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
numbness,  diminished  pulse,  convulsions 
and  death  from  paralysis  of  the  lungs. 
Death  usually  takes  place  quickly  and 
remedies  do  not  avail. 

— G.  H.  G. 

BALED   HAY  AND   STRAW. 

W.  J.  H.,  Ontario:  I  am  a  hay  and 
straw  presser  and  baler.  If  you  can  in 
any  way  help  with  my  trade  by  naming 
me  some  parties  in  the  city  who  would  be 
likely  to  purchase  either  hay  or  straw  I 
would  be  obliged. 

Answer:  We  have  forwarded  you  the 
names  of  some  big  dealers  with  whom 
you  might  correspond.  You  ought  to  be 
able  to  handle  this  business  well  direct 
to  your  consumers.  Why  not  advertise 
later  in  the  season  and  then  guarantee 
the  weights  and  quality.  We  are  sure 
you  will  find  a  steady  market. 

PURE  BRED  ANIMALS,  INSURANCE,  ETC. 

F.  D.  G.,  Nova  Scotia:  1.  What  age 
would  you  advise  as  the  best  in  pure-bred 
dairy  cattle  to  come  from  the  other 
provinces? 

2.  What  age  would  you  breed  pure-bred 
Shropshire  sheep  intended  for  prize 
stock? 

3.  Are  there  any  companies  in  Canada 
or  the  U.S.  that  insure  pure-bred  ani- 
mals? 


4.  Do  all  the  wire  fence  companie: 
manufacture  dog-proof  wire  fence? 

Answer:  1.  This  all  depends  upon  th 
buyer's  experience  with  dairy  animals 
If  you  wish  to  get  into  active  operation 
as  soon  as  possible,  I  would  buy  heifer 
from  well-known  strains  and  with  ad 
vanced  registry  if  possible,  with  thes 
breed  to  pedigreed  bulls  of  high  producrnj 
strains.  Also,  good  cows  already  knowi 
as  producers,  provided  you  can  person 
ally  inspect  the  herds,  would  be  a  goo< 
purchase.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  gro\ 
up  with  the  business  slowly,  you  migh 
purchase  yearlings  and  raise  them  you 
own  way  under  your  own  conditions, 
think  the  most  satisfactory  way  would  b 
to  buy  bred  heifers  from  a  reliable  deale 
whose  word  is  a  guarantee. 

2.  The  rearing  of  sheep  is  one  of  th 
easiest  of  live  stock  work.  It  all  depend 
on  the  time  of  the  shows  to  which  you  ar 
going  to  exhibit.  Sheep  bred  to  lamb  i 
February  where  you  have  good  sunny  er 
closed  lambing  and  feeding  pens  woul 
give  you  time  to  have  the  lamb  in  goo 
shape  for  the  fall  fairs  and  live  stoc 
shows.  Some  breeders  shear  their  ewe 
in  the  early  winter  in  order  to  encourag 
a  good  fleece  before  show  time.  Feedin 
is  the  whole  secret,  often  lambs  droppe 
on  the  grass  with  good  care  will  attai 
show  shape. 

3.  Yes.  Write  to  the  manager  of  th 
General  Animals  Insurance  Co.,  of  Car 
ada,  Power  Building,  83  Craig  St,  Monl 
real. 

4.  Nearly  all  do.  Your  best  plan  is  t 
write  for  catalogs  to  each,  and  the 
select  your  fence. 

BLUE  PRINTS  FOR  HOUSE  PLAN. 

W.  M.  C,  Ontario:  Could  you  advis 
me  where  I  could  get  a  blue  print  of  th 
bungalow  appearing  in  your  May  issue 
What  would  it  cost  to  build  such  a  house 

Answer:  We  cannot  furnish  you  wit 
this  blue  print  but  any  architect  will  su] 
ply  you  with  working  plans  of  such" 
house  if  you  detail  to  him  what  you  wan 
This  house  is  one  of  the  cheaper  ones  an 
should  be  built  for  $2,000  provided  to 
assist  with  the  farm  teams  in  the  wor; 
Of  course  it  all  depends  on  the  owner 
desires  in  the  matter  of  trim  and  detai 

PUMP  AWAY  FROM   WELL. 

J.J.K.,    New    Brunswick:      I    wish    I 
have  a  pump  in  my  house  which  is  aboi 
60  feet  from  the  well.     Can  I  pump  tr 
water  that  distance  easily?    The  house 
on  the  level  with  the  well  surface. 

Answer:    It  is  quite  practicable, 
man  tells  us  that  he  has  drawn  water  - 
feet  from  the  well  and  he  was  surprist 
at  the  ease  it  worked  with.     In  thi- 
he  used  two  air  spaces  in  the  pipe,  one  . 
the  well  and  one  at  the  pump,     b; 
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means  be  avoided  pumping  a  column  of 
water  50  feet  long  through  a  pipe  and 
!  bringing  it  to  a  dead  stop  at  each  stroke. 
(Another  man  pumps  from  a  spring  10 
Irods  away  through  a  1  inch  iron  pipe.  It 
Stakes  a  little  longer  to  get  the  water 
(started  but  it  pumps  then  quite  as  easily 
as  any.  In  buying  a  pump  ask  the  advice 
|  of  the  manufacturer  and  if  he  is  on  his 
job  he  will  properly  assist  you. 

POTASH  IN  VARIOUS  WOODS. 

T.  D.  P.,  Ontario:  Can  you  give  me  the 
quantity  of  potash  obtainable  from  a 
given  unit  of  the  different  kinds  of  Cana- 
dian woods. 

Answer:  The  following  table  will  give 
:you  in  a  general  way  the  potash  composi- 
ition  of  various  species : 


Species. 

Ash 
% 
0.34 

Potash  as 

Potassium 

Carbonate.  % 

0.045 

Poplar  wood  

Beech  bark   

1.22 
1.35 

0.075 
0.145 
0.153 
0.074 
0.153 

Dak  bark  

0.420 

(Villow    

2.80 
....     2.55 

0.390 

These  figures  must  not  be  considered 
as  averages  or  exact  for  the  species  men- 
tioned but  will  show  in  a  general  way  the 
available  potash.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
softwoods  and  soft  hardwoods  are  very 
ow  in  both  ash  and  potash.  When  it  is 
emembered  that  practically  all  of  the 
.vood  cut  in  Canada  and  therefore  all  the 
.vaste  burned  consists  of  softwood  con- 
taining only  about  0.3  and  0.4  per  cent. 
»sh  and  only  about  0.05  per  cent,  potash, 
-he  amount  of  potash  obtainable  as  a  by- 
iroduct  from  the  lumber  mills  is  not  very 
*reat.  We  have  analysed  ash  from  sev- 
eral lumber  mills  and  found  that  the  ash 
Tom  the  refuse  burner  of  a  mill  cutting 
softwood  contained  between  4  and  4.5 
)er  cent,  potash  (calculated  as  potassium 
:arbonate,  K,C03)  and  the  ash  from  a 
nill  cutting  mixed  hard  and  soft  wood 
an  between  8  and  8.5  per  cent,  potash. 
Although  the  potash  content  of  wood 
ishes  is  very  considerable,  particularly 
n  the  case  of  hard  woods  where  it  often 
un  10  per  cent,  or  over,  the  percentage  of 
ish  produced  from  the  wood  is  so  small 
hat  only  a  trifling  amount  of  potash  can 
>e  obtained  from  a  very  large  amount  of 
vood. 

In  the  olden  days  the  recovery  of  wood 
shes  was  profitable  in  Canada  but  an  in- 
stigation of  present  conditions  leads  to 
he  conclusion  that  there  is  little  possi- 
'ility  of  establishing  such  an  industry  on 
i  large  scale  at  the  present  time. 

—J.  S.  B. 

FALL  PASTURE  AFTER  CORN. 

F.  W.  D.,  Ontario:  Can  I  sow  any- 
hir.g  in  my  corn  field  with  the  last  culti- 
ation  to  help  out  in  fall  pasture? 

Answer:  No  crop  will  make  a  satis- 
actory  growth  sown  in  cornfields  in 
)ntario.  The  corn,  if  it  is  a  good  crop, 
vill  so  shade  the  ground  as  to  prevent 
-ood  growth.  If  the  corn  crop  is  light, 
ye  will  make  a  fair  growth  if  sown  the 
ast  week  of  August.  It  would  be  too 
-arly  to  sow  it  at  the  last  cultivation. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 
ALEXANDER  LAIRD,   General  Manager.  JOHN   AIRD,  Ass't  General  Manager 


CAPITAL,  $15,000,000  RESERVE  FUND,  $13,500,000 


FARMERS'  BUSINESS 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every 
facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including 
the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 


BLUE  ORPINGTON   COCKEREL, 

Bred    by    H.    Corrie, 

1st  prize,  DAIRY   SHOW,   1914. 

I 


If  requiring  some  of  i 

ENGLAND'S  f 

best  BLUE,  BLACK,  BUFF  or  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS  or  CAYUGA  DUCKS,  write 
stating  full  requirements 

As  I  Breed  Them  at  My  Farm. 

Special  facilities  for  exportation.    Also  breeder 

of  pedigree  J 

JERSEY   CATTLE   and   BERKSHIRE    PIGS 

Harold  Corrie 

Quobleigh,  Eastleigh,  Hants,  ENGLAND 

Cables: — 'Corrie,  Fair  Oak,  England.  §| 

"When   writing  please  mention   this  Magazine."  s 


$25,000 
in  Prizes 

10,000 
Displays 


Exhibits 

from  Home 

Farm  and 

Factory 


THE  1915 

Central  Canada  Exhibition 
OTTAWA 

September  10th  to  18th 

FREIGHT  PAID  on  exhibits  of  live  stock  from  Ontario  and  Quebec.     Returned  free  by  railways. 

NEW  $5,000  DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  GRANT 

All  added  to  premiums  for  utility  classes  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry.     Unprecedented 
upward  revision  of  Prize  List. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  SEPTEMBER  3RD 
This  Exhibition  is  unsurpassed  for  shows  of  animals  and  poultry.     New  $50,000  Hall  for  displays  of 
Grain,  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Write  for  Prize  List,  Entry  Forms,  Programme  of  Attractions,  etc.,  to 
E.   McMAHON,  Manager  ...  -  26  Sparks  Street,   OTTAWA 


Driving  the  Farm  Auto:  By  eluid  kester 

Mechanical  Common  Sense  will  Prevent  Accidents  and  Bring  Dollars  and  Pleasure  to 

the  Home. 


THE  farmer  is  buying  automobiles. 
He  has  decided  that  this  modern 
invention,  which  has  hitherto  been 
used  largely  by  town  men,  has  been  made 
also  for  him,  and  he  is  finding  out  that 
he  can  save  money  by  having  the  auto- 
mobile on  his  farm.  In  believing  this,  a 
great  many  throughout  Canada  have  al- 
ready many  purchases — not  only  of  the 
cheaper  machines,  but  of  the  $1,250  to 
$2,000  machine.  During  my  trip  through 
the  West  last  year,  I  saw  automobiles 
running  in  all  parts  of  the  prairires,  and 
out  on  the  lone  trails  away  back  of  Ed- 
monton. More  automobiles  were  seen  to 
pass  down  that  line  on  that  day  than 
were  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Ontario 
on  the  side-lines  the  month  previous.  Mr. 
Sissons  whose  article  appeared  in  the 
July  Farmer's  Magazine,  reports  that  at 
the  funeral  of  a  leading  farmer  in  Penn- 
sylvania, not  one  horse-driven  vehicle 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  procession.  The 
Women's  Institute  lecturers  who  were  re- 
porting at  the  Parliament  Buildings  in 
Toronto,  say  that  in  some  parts  of  South- 
ern Ontario  the  whole  farming  section 
are  purchasing  automobiles,  and  that 
every  farmer  on  certain  leading  roads 
owns  a  machine. 

Fruit  growers  are  rapidly  coming  into 
the  frame  of  mind  that  leads  them  to 
purchase  a  motor  car,  as  they  can  get 
around  from  place  to  place  so  quickly, 
and  can  use  it  in  drumming  up  sales,  and 
in  making  delivery.  Moreover,  the  family 
have  learned  what  an  advantage  is  to  oe 
enjoyed  by  visting  from  place  to  place, 
and  in  getting  acquainted  with  things  out- 
side their  own  neighborhood. 

The  farmer  of  to-day  is  learning  to 
look  into  a  neighbor's  field  for  informa- 
tion, and  he  is  not  only  going  into  his 
neighbor's  fields,  but  he  is  making  the 
farmer  in  the  next  county  his  neighbor, 
and  bringing  to  his  own  farm  the  ad- 
vantages he  has  learned  from  his  neigh- 
bor's farm  so  far  away.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  the  automobile  is  going  to  make 
farming  more  prosperous,  and  is  going  to 
add  interest  for  the  young  fellow  in  the 
farm.  A  farmer's  attitude  with  regard 
to  the  Good  Roads  question  also  changes 
materially  when  he  purchases  an  auto. 
He  finds  out  that  it  takes  less  gasoline, 
less  time  and  is  every  way  more  satisfac- 
tory to  travel  over  a  good  roadbed.  When 
he  comes  to  some  of  the  back  sections, 
where  the  old  statute  labor  is  employed 
turning  up  sod  from  the  roadside  into  the 
centre  of  the  road,  awaiting  a  continual 
traffic  to  wear  it  clown,  he  begins  to  see 
how  far  behind  the  modern  system  of 
road  making  lies.  The  old  ways  of  mak- 
ing the  roads  bad  instead  of  good,  has  to 
pass.  He  is,  therefore,  changing  his  mind 
in  road  making,  and  in  finding  out  that 
a  good  road,  running  past  his  own  farm 
brings  up  the  value  of  the  farm  if  he 
wishes  to  sell  it,  and  also  decreases  the 
cost  of  hauling  to  market. 


Motor  driven  machinery  and  vehicles 
are  going  to  take  the  place  of  horse- 
driven  ones  in  future  more  than  they 
have.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  horse 
is  doomed,  for  we  believe  the  horse  is  go- 
ing to  be  called  into  use  for  other  pur- 
poses more  than  ever  before,  and  that 
horse  breeding  will  be  continued  along 
certain  lines  to  the  advantage  of  every 
farmer.  However,  the  automobile  is  here 
to  stay,  and  every  advice  that  can  be 
given,  and  every  help  that  can  be  given 
in  the  operation  of  the  automobile  is 
hailed  generally  in  a  spirit  of  active  at- 
tention. 

ARE   CHEAP   CARS   COMING? 

Rumors  are  in  the  air  that  automobiles 
during  the  next  year  are  going  to  be  con- 
siderably cheaper.  You  can  hear  it 
everywhere  you  travel,  and  almost  every 
farmer  hopes  that  by  another  year  he 
may  be  able  to  own  one  of  these  machines. 
It  is  also  rumored  that  automobile  trucks, 
suitable  for  farm  work,  to  take  the  place 
of  wagons,  will  be  on  the  market  soon. 

The  danger  of  accident  is  ever  present 
to  some  farmers'  minds,  especially  with 
the  women  of  the  house,  who  think  that 
every  accident  that  occurs  is  bound  to 
occur  again  to  everyone  who  drives  an 
automobile,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  horse- 
driven  vehicles,  the  safety  of  the  outfit 
and  the  occupant  depends  largely  upon 
the  driver  and  his  management  of  the 
power. 

CARELESSNESS    CAUSES    ACCIDENTS. 

Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  regu- 
lated affairs,  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  come  through  taking  a  chance,  when 
our  better  judgments  advise  caution. 

The  memory  of  one  bad  accident,  says 
a  writer  in  an  exchange,  is  a  canker  that 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  future  enjoy- 
ment in  the  use  of  a  motor-car  which  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that,  once 
caught  unawares,  the  motorist  thence- 
forth never  feels  absolutely  certain  of 
himself  or  of  his  control  of  the  machine. 
Whether  it  was  a  real  smash-up,  or  sim- 
ply one  of  those  "might  have  been"  bad 
accidents — otherwise  dubbed  ''close 
shaves"  and  "narrow  squeaks" — which 
leave  you  with  a  lump  in  your  throat  and 
a  temporary  lack  of  breath,  there  is  al- 
ways a  lurking  fear  in  the  hindmost 
recesses  of  your  brain  that  somewhere, 
sometime,  it  is  going  to  happen  again  with 
more  disastrous  results.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  your  family  and  friends  share  the  same 
feeling,  and,  whenever  you  get  caught  in 
a  tight  place,  they  don't  hesitate  to  re- 
mind you  of  it. 

As  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  automobile  designer,  the  metallurgist, 
and  the  manufacturer  of  accessories, 
automobiling  has  been  made  not  only 
more  pleasant,  but  safer  and  saner  each 
year ;  so  that  the  motorist  who  is  a  care- 
ful driver  and  who  takes  reasonable  pre- 


cautions has  very  little  to  fear  nowadays. 
Dry  cells  no  longer  "go  dead"  unexpected- 
ly, the  reliable  and  inexhaustible  magneto 
has  taken  their  place;  clutches  don't 
"burn  out,"  and  it  is  indeed  rare  to  have 
a  crank-shaft  or  a  driving-shaft  break, 
or  a  gear  strip.  The  old  cry  of  "Get  a 
horse!"  is  a  back  number;  for  now  there 
are  fewer  horses  on  the  road  than  cars, 
and  it  is  an  automobile  ambulance  that  is 
called  to  tote  away  sick  and  disabled 
animals. 

Of  course,  no  amount  of  skill  or  science 
can  safeguard  the  man  who  persists  in 
starting  out  on  a  long  trip  without  look- 
ing to  his  supply  of  oil  and  water,  or  the 
procrastinating  individual  who  is  always 
putting  off  attention  to  his  brake  adjust- 
ments until  it  is  too  late.  Unless  some- 
one invents  what  George  Ade  dubbed  a 
"patent  auxiliary  " — a  device  that  auto- 
matically comes  around  and  gives  you  a 
swift  kick  when  you  start  to  put  water 
in  the  gasoline-tank,  or  forget  to  put  oil 
in  the  crank-case,  the  personal  equation 
will  always  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

SKIDDING  TROUBLES. 

But  there  is  an  ever-present  danger 
that  is  quite  as  much  of  a  terror  to  the 
experienced  driver  as  it  is  to  the  novice — 
skidding.  There  is  nothing  that  makes  a 
man  lose  his  nerve  so  thoroughly,  or 
dread  a  repetition  of  the  experience  so 
keenly,  as  a  bad  skid  that  ends  in  a 
broken  wheel  against  a  curb,  or  that 
makes  matters  far  worse  by  "side-swip- 
ing" a  moving  trolley-car.  To  feel  the 
car  start  to  slide  from  under  you,  aiming 
directly  at  the  nearest  obstruction,  de- 
spite all  manipulation  of  the  wheel  and 
brakes — well,  once  is  too  often.  Here 
the  accessory  manufacturer  has  come  to 
the  rescue  with  the  invention  of  the  non- 
skid  chains.  It  took  American  inventive 
genius  to  discover  that  if  you  put  suffici- 
ent pressure  on  a  chain,  it  will  take  tons 
of  effort  to  slide  it  over  a  wet  pavement 
or  the  muddiest  of  dirt  roads;  and  that 
the  weight  of  any  car  itself  automatically 
supplies  more  pressure  than  is  ever 
needed  effectively  to  stop  a  tendency  to 
slide  on  the  part  of  the  slippery  rubber 
surface  of  the  tire.  It  was  then  only  a 
auestion  of  making  a  coat  of  chain  mail 
in  such  form  that  it  could  easily  be  put  on 
and  taken  off  the  wheel,  and  inventive 
ingenuity  was  not  long  in  solving  that 
problem.  Probably  no  other  device  has 
done  so  much  to  raise  the  factor  of  auto- 
mobile safety. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
the  effect  that  skidding  has  upon  the 
motor-car,  but  there  has  been  very  little 
said  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  skidding 
upon  the  tires.  The  smallest  damage  to 
tires  done  by  skidding  is  to  wear  out  the 
treads — through  loss  of  traction,  they 
spin  on  asphalt  and  macadam  with  the 
same  effect  as  though  they  were  held 
against  a  revolving  grindstone — and  the 
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Would  you  like  a 

UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION? 


Scattered  up  and  down  this 
great  country  of  ours  there 
are  a  number  of  young  men 
who  have  the  ambition  to 
make  good  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  to  whom  a  Uni- 
versity .training  would  act  as 
a  spur  to  greater  success.  If 
you  are  one  of  these  ambi- 
tious, go-ahead  young  men 
we  offer  you  the  opportunity 
to  realize  your  ambition. 

Our  proposition  has  already 
helped  many,  let  it  help  you. 
The  work  is  pleasant  and 
healthful,  besides  the  train- 
ing we  give  you  in  salesman- 
ship will  always  be  of  great 
service  to  you  in  whatever 
work  you  finally  engage  in. 

In  every  city  and  town  in  the 
Dominion  there  are  many 
business  men  and  private 
residents  who  would  appreci- 
ate your  interest  in  bringing 

FAR  M'ER'S 
MAGAZINE 

to  their  notice.  It  is  the 
Magazine  of  Canada  and  is 
winning  its  way  into  the  con- 
fidence of  every  Canadian 
reader  of  high-class  matter. 

A  liberal  commission  is  al- 
lowed on  all  subscriptions, 
and  the  spending  of  a  few 
hours  a  week  will  easily  en- 
able you  to  realize  your  am- 
bition and  enter  the  Uni- 
versity next  jail. 


MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     CO. 
143-153  University  Ave.,        Toronto 


side  slip  of  a  skidding  car  exerts  such  a 
strain  on  the  tire  fabric  that  it  will  often 
separate  the  piles.  Shortly  after  this 
abuse,  the  tires  are  likely  to  blow  out. 

Looking  at  the  skidding  problem  from 
this  angle,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  an 
efficient  anti-skid  device,  such  as  tire- 
chains  for  instance,  will  not  only  pre- 
serve the  life  of  the  car-owner  but  will 
also  prolong  the  life  of  his  tires. 

Unfortunately  roads  are  not  always  all 
wet  or  all  dry.  When  you  start  out  in 
the  rain,  it's  an  easy  matter  to  go  pre- 
pared by  putting  on  the  chains;  and, 
when  it's  real  wet,  nothing  gives  a  greater 
feeling  of  security  than  "chains  on  all 
fours;"  for,  of  all  skids,  the  front-wheel 
variety  is  to  be  most  dreaded,  as  it  is  the 
hardest  to  counteract  by  manipulation  of 
the  steering-wheel.  But  in  the  driest 
weather  you  may  have  the  efforts  of  the 
street-sprinkler  to  contend  with;  or  a 
sudden  shower  may  overtake  you  within 
so  short  a  distance  of  home  or  your  next 
stop,  that  you  would  rather  take  the  risk 
than  get  out  in  the  rain  to  put  on  the 
chains.  In  such  contingencies  the  ability 
to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  is 
a  great  help. 

First  of  all,  drive  slowly  over  the  wet 
stretch.  Like  the  Irishman's  fall,  it  isn't 
the  speed  that  hurts ;  it's  the  sudden  stop 
that  does  the  damage.  So,  by  all  means, 
avoid  putting  on  the  brakes,  as  that  sim- 
ply locks  the  rear  wheels  and  makes  it 
easier  for  them  to  slide  by  preventing 
their  natural  tendency  to  roll  ahead.  The 
moment  the  car  starts  to  slide  off  at  the 
rear,  turn  the  front  wheels  sharply  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  rear  ones  are  skid- 
ding. Both  pairs  then  present  an  acute 
angle  to  the  line  of  slide  movement;  and 
the  rear  wheels  will  resume  rolling  and 
follow  the  front  wheels,  instead  of  skid- 
ding. Turning  the  front  wheels  in  the 
other  direction  will  aggravate  the  ten- 
dency to  skid  to  a  dangerous  degree. 
This  isn't  rocking-chair  advice,  but  the 
experience  of  a  motorist  who  has  driven 
for  ten  years — dating  back  to  the  time 
when  the  little,  short-wheel-base  run- 
abouts would  do  a  double  pin-wheel  if 
stopped  suddenly  on  a  wet  pavement.  It's 
even  more  effective,  now  that  cars  are 
half  again  as  long  as  they  were  formerly. 

The  biggest  factors  in  the  prevention 
of  skidding  and  in  making  possible  ordi- 
narily inaccessible  roads  in  the  winter 
time  are  tire-chains.  No  trips,  whether 
short  or  long,  are  taken  without  carry- 
ing them  along,  and  in  every  luggage- 
box,  from  the  smallest  runabout  to  the 
heaviest  and  most  superbly  appointed 
limousine,  are  found  the  anti-skid  chains 
which  amply  repay  one's  forethought  by 
the  confidence  they  give. 


Initiative  is  a  quality  which  is  as  prom- 
inent in  the  character  of  a  man  as  is  a 
red  necktie  on  a  green  shirt-bosom;  it  is 
about  the  first  thing  you  become  aware 
of  about  him.  You  see  it  in  every  move 
he  makes,  and  it  is  unfailingly  mirrored 
in  his  results. — Goffe 
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ing.  This  insures  getting  every  part  of 
the  tree. 

Before  spraying  became  a  regular 
practice  the  San  Jose  scale  was  making 
headway  in  the  orchards  but  by  syste- 
matic work  with  the  spray  this  has  been 
entirely  checked  and  the  trees  are  very 
thrifty  and  practically  free  from  any  sign 
of  this  trouble.  Mr.  Gallinger  has  al- 
ways mixed  his  own  spray  mixture  find- 
ing it  possible  to  control  the  strength 
entirely  and  being  positive  that  the  in- 
gredients always  were  just  as  he  wished 
them.  Observation  and  the  experience  of 
others  convinces  him  that  he  does  more 
thorough  work  at  less  cost  than  by  using 
ready-mixed  solutions.  In  making  up  the 
solution  he  uses  55  lbs',  of  lime  to  100 
lbs.  of  sulphur  and  the  balance  water. 
This  is  boiled  for  iy4  hours  after  it  comes 
to  a  boiling  point  and  is  ready  for  any 
dilution  to  any  required  strength,  gener- 
ally five  of  water  to  one  of  solution.  It 
takes  just  about  150  barrels  in  all  to  do 
the  whole  orchard.  Each  tank  of  solu- 
tion costs  about  $2.25.  As  evidence  that 
this  spraying  helps  old  trees  very  much 
Mr.  Gallinger  pointed  out  twenty-year- 
old  trees  bearing  good  crops  increasing 
the  life  of  the  bearing  time  of  these  con- 
siderably. 

Cultivation  is  most  important  to  get 
anything  like  good  results.  The  plan  in 
this  respect  here  for  this  year  is  to  disc 
harrow  thoroughly  the  whole  of  the 
peach  orchard  seven  or  eight  times  and 
then  harrow  regularly  every  week  until 
the  crop  is  coming  off.  Later  on  when 
the  fruit  is  well  developed  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  hold  the  trees  back  so  that  the 
bark  will  harden  and  be  well  prepared 
for  the  cold  winter  something  is  fre- 
quently planted  between  the  rows  to  hold 
back  the  trees  and  prevent  as  much  new 
growth  as  possible. 

HANDY   TO    SHIPPING   POINT. 

In  shipping,  Mr.  Gallinger  has  excel- 
lent facilities  for  there  is  a  railroad  sid- 
ing within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
farm.  A  statement  made  will  give  an 
idea  of  this.  When  talking  of  handling 
the  shipments  Mr.  Gallinger  said  that 
they  had  been  able  to  load  a  couple  of 
cars  after  five  o'clock  so*  the  haul  to  and 
from  the  siding  is  of  necessity  very  short. 
Everything  sroes  out  bv  freicht  in  com- 
plete carloads  if  possible.  This  prevents 
rehandline;  and  transfers  and  lands  the 
fruit  in  better  condition  and  general  ly 
almost  as  quickly  as  by  express.  Some- 
times cars  are  made  up  of  mixed  ship- 
ments for  different  places,  but  complete 
cars  for  one  destination  are  most  satis- 
factory as  there  is  no  transfer  and  the 
fruit  mav  be  packed  just  as  it  will  ar- 
rive at  it's  destination  where  the  price 
might  be  affected  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  handlers. 

The  fruit  is  picked  into  large  baskets 
in  the  orchard  and  as  the  team  is  loaded 
up  these  are  brought  in  to  the  packing 
room  where  they  are  packed  in  leno  cov- 
ered baskets  and  taken  right  to  the  cars 


for  shipment.  In  loading  the  cars  it  is 
advisable  to  see  that  the  cars  are  filled 
complete  so  that  there  will  be  no  shifting 
of  the  contents.  The  method  practised 
here  is  to  pack  the  bottom  of  the  car 
solid  leaving  but  half  an  inch  between  the 
ends  of  the  basket.  Then  the  next  row 
will  be  packed  between  the  handles  of 
the  baskets  below  and  continued  this  way 
until  the  fruit  is  four  rows  deep  and 
packed  right  up  tight  to  the  doors.  There 
can  then  be  no  shifting  and  the  fruit  ar- 
rives just  as  it  was  packed.  By  this 
method  usually  600  leno  covered  baskets 
can  be  packed  in  a  car. 

OTHER  CROPS  HELP. 

In  the  early  summer  the'  cherry  crop 
makes  a  very  valuable  product  the  35 
trees  giving  350  baskets  for  shipment. 
Three  varieties  are  grown:  Windsor, 
Montgomery,  and  Early  Richmond.  The 
Windsor  cherries  are  shipped  to  Toronto. 

The  asparagus  beds  and  strawberries 
give  crops  of  valuable  market  product  at 
a  time  when  the  ordinary  fruit  is  far 
from  bringing  in  anything  and  with 
Other  garden  truck  in  small  quantity  fur- 
nish good  marketable  products  when 
otherwise  there  would  be  little  income. 

At  the  side  of  the  cherry  orchard 
which  is  directly  in  front  of  the  house 
at  the  side  of  the  attractive  driveway  en- 
tering the  farm  Mr.  Gallinger  drew  at- 
tention to  a  fine  stand  of  alfalfa  covering 
three  acres.  At  this  time  the  crop  was 
almost  ready  to  cut.  This  will  be  its 
fourth  year  and  last  year  he  got  three 
crops  from  it.  In  planting  the  original 
seed  one  bushel  of  barley  and  a  peck  of 
alfalfa  was  sown  to  the  acre.  In  late 
July  the  barley  cropped  just  barely  cut- 
ting off  the  top  of  the  alfalfa  and  a  nice 
crop  of  alfalfa  taken  the  same  fall  some 
time  in  October.  This  with  hay  from  a 
rented  farm  furishes  all  that  is  needed  in 
this  line  to  winter  six  cattle  and  several 
horses. 

On  account  of  the  nearness  of  his 
brother's  farm  adjoining  they  are  able 
to  co-operate  frequently  in  either  assist- 
ing with  work  that  may  be  carried  out 
better  together  or  in  consolidating  ship- 
ments to  make  a  better  shipment  and 
thus  cater  for  a  bigger  volume  and  use 
complete  cars  where  this  might  not  be 
convenient  independently.  While  Mr. 
Gallinger  finds  it  very  necessary  to  give 
the  closest  attention  to  farm  matters  he 
yet  has  time  to  take  a  live  interest  in 
community  matters  holding  a  seat  on  the 
council  of  the  Township  of  Stamford,  as 
well  as  being  president  of  the  Stamford 
Fairs  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Club,  Ltd. 


True  success  is  what  a  man  possesses 
after  he  has  ransomed  his  positive  facul- 
ties of  mind,  soul  and  body  from  the 
slavery  of  ignorance  and  doubt. — Sheldon. 
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A  Complete 
Wood-Worker's  Library 


50c  Each     In  4  Volumes      $2  a  Set 


Mission  Furniture— How  to  Make  It 
PARTS  1,  2  and  3 


comprising  98  designs,  all  different,  with  full 
Working  for  Amateur  Craftsmen,  a  book  explain 
The  Mission  Furniture  books  describe  how  to  m 
as  swings  and  chairs  for  the  porch  and  lawn, 
special  article  to  fill  in  with  here  and  there,  you 
drawings  for  making  it  in  these  books.  The  ins 
amateur  can  get  most  satisfactory  results.  Eve 
made  by  one  of  our  readers  who  is  strictly  an  am 
the  work  and  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  took  th 


instructions  for  making  each  piece,  and  Wood- 
ing every  essential  step  in  wood-working, 
ake  furniture  for  every  room  in  the  house,  as  well 
Whether  you  need  a  complete  set  or  only  some 
will  find  full  directions,  dimensions  and  working 
t ructions  are  easy  to  follow,  so  that  even  the 
ry  piece  of  furniture  shown  in  the  picture  was 
ateur  with  tools.  He  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
is  photograph,  which  he  has  kindly  allowed  us  to 


The  Designs  are  Attractive  and  of  Most  Approved  Patterns  and  Comprise  the  Following : 


Book  Part  1 

Dining  Chair  — 
Lamp  Stand  and 
Shade  —  Porch 
Chair —  Tabouret — 
Morris  Chair — Book 
Rack — Library  Table 
— Candlestick — Nov- 
elty-Chair —  Maga- 
zine Stand  —  Lawn 
Swing  —  Combina- 
tion Billiard  Table 
and  Davenport — 
Book  Shelves  — 
Blacking  Case  Tab- 
ouret —  Roll  Top 
Desk — Roman  Chair 
Settee  ■ — Pyrograph- 
er's  Table  —  Piano 
Bench  —  Shaving 
Stand — Waste  Paper 
Basket  —  Cellarette 
Pedestal  — Princess 
Dresser  ■ — Sideboard 
— Hall  or  Window- 
Seat  —  Plant  Stand 
— Bedside  Medicine 
Stand — Hall    Chair. 

Book  Part  3— Just  Published 

Arm  Chair — Arm  Dining  Chair — Hall  Bench — 
riano  Bench — Book  Rack — Book  Stand  and  Music 
Rack — Book  Trough — Chafing  Dish  Buffet — Fold- 
ing Card  Table — Side  Chair — Writing  Desk — Dic- 
tionary and  Magazine  Stand — Round  Dining  Table 
— Princess  Dresser — Fern  Stand — Foot  Warmer — 
Hall  Tree — Library  Table — Magazine  Rack — Maga- 
zine Stand — Pedestal — Plate  Rack — Porch  Swing 
— Screen — Serving  Table — Settee — Sewing  Table — 
Sewing  Box — Wall  Shelf  —  Sideboard— Umbrella 
Stand — Den  Table — Oak  Table — Tabouret — Ward- 
robe— Window  Seat. 


Book  Part  2 

Two  China  Closets 
— Two    Arm    Chairs 

—  Rocker  —  Side 
Chair — Mantel  Clock 
—Lamp  Stand — Two 
Foot  Stools — Book- 
c  a  s  e — Magazine 
Table  — Smoking 
Stand  —  Wall  Case 

—  Waste  Paper 
Basket — M  u  s  i  c 
Stand— Hall      Clock 

—  Cedar  Chest  — 
Child's  Dresser  — 
Couch — Oil  Lamp — 
Grill — Two  Writing 
Desks — Library  Set 
— Buffet  — Bedstead 

—  Dining  Table  — 
Medicine  Cabinet — 
Telephone  Stand  — 
Plate  Rack — Dining 
Room  Shade. 


Wood-Working  for  Amateur  Craftsmen 

covers  the  essentials  of   wood-working  thoroughly 
and  contains  chapters  on  the  following: 

Making  Out  a  Stock  Bill — Laying  Out  Rough  Stock 
— Hand  Saws — Sawing  with  Hand  Saws — Planes  ; 
How  to  Set  and  Adjust  the  Irons — Squaring  Up 
Mill  Planed  Stock — Squaring  Up  Rough  Stock- 
Whetting  Plane  Irons  and  Chisels — Grinding  Plane 
Irons  and  Chisels — Making  a  Bird  Box — Making 
a  Tabouret — How  to  Make  an  Umbrella  Stand — 
Making  a  Magazine  Stand — Making  a  Table — 
Making  a  Cabinet. 


MissionFurniture 

HowtoMakeIt 


Here  Is  a  testimony  showing  other  possibilities  : 

Sirs:  Please  send  me  Part  Two,  Mission  Furniture:  How  to 
Make  It,  by  mail  prepaid.  1  have  Part  One,  and  have  made  and 
sold  $400.00  worth  of  one  piece  of  furniture,  and  I  am  not  a  car- 
penter either,  but  with  the  instructions  "Written  so  I  can  under- 
stand it,"  I  have  a  business  of  my  own. 

Yours   truly,  JOHN  S.  COLEMAN. 


These  four  handy  pocket-size  (5x7)  working  manuals,  512  pages, 
223  illustrations,  98  working  drawings,  printed  on  the  best  book 
paper  and  durably  bound  in  handsome  cloth  will  be  sent  prepaid 
to  any  address  for  $2.00,  or  any  one  volume  postpaid  for  50c. 

The  Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

■•ok  Department 
148-153  University  Avenue  -         Toronto 
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Rearing  of  Pheasants 

These  Birds  are  Easy  to  Handle  and    there  is  Sure  Money  in 

Them  for  Some  One 

From  the  Countryside  Magazii  c. 


PHEASANT-RAISING,  which  in 
England  and  Scotland  is  an  estab- 
lished industry,  has  until  recent 
years  been  very  little  known  in  this  coun- 
try, due  partly  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
not  felt  the  need  of  artificially  replenish- 
ing our  game  birds,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  our  game  laws  prohibited  the  rais- 
ing in  captivity  of  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals for  sale  or  use.  Now,  however, 
that  it  has  been  made  possible  to  rear, 
sell,  and  ship  pheasants  on  the  same 
basis  as  chickens,  people  are  beginning 
to  awake  to  the  possibilities  in  pheas- 
ant raising;  for  not  only  are  the  birds 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  they  find  a 
ready  market  for  both  birds  and  eggs. 

There  is  no  reason  connected  with  their 
rearing  why  pheasants  should  not  be 
more  generally  raised.  They  are  natur- 
ally a  very  hardy  bird  and  practically 
free  from  disease;  they  will  stand  the 
coldest  climate,  and  require  only  about 
one-tenth  as  much  food  as  do  chickens. 
Pheasants  allowed  to  range  over  fields 
and  woods  require  little  or  no  care,  ex- 
cept to  see  that  they  are  able  to  find 
food  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  otherwise  they  will  live  on  the 
seeds  of  weeds  and  grains  and  on  in- 
sects, and  will  find  their  own  shelter  in 
underbrush.  However,  it  is  an  equallv 
easy  matter  to  rear  pheasants  in  a  small 
enclosure  on  a  suburban  lot  or  back  yard, 
and,  when  so  reared,  they  require  only 
to  be  fenced  in  with  a  wire  fence  five  or 
six  feet  in  height,  and  of  small-enough 
mesh  to  prevent  their  getting  through. 
They  do  not  demand  housing  such  as 
chickens  require,  and,  if  provided  with 
an  open  shelter  where  they  may  retire 
out  of  cold  winds  or  rain,  and  where  they 
can  dust  themselves  in  sand,  they  need 
nothing  more. 

Now  here  is  a  field  that  is  open  to  the 
constantly  growing  number  of  women 
who  demand  some  way  of  earning  money 
that  will  not  require  a  great  initial  out- 
lay for  either  stock  or  housing,  and  that 
will  not  entail  heavy,  disagreeable  work 
or  absence  from  home.  To  such  women 
pheasant-raising  should  prove  a  boon,  for 
it  requires  very  little  time  or  labor  and 
the  returns  are  large.  A  pheasant  hen 
will  lay  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  eggs 
during  a  season,  and  these  eggs  can  be 
hatched  under  hens.  The  eggs  are  small, 
and  one  dozen  makes  a  good  setting. 
Therefore,  the  rearing  of  pheasants  and 
chickens  in  conjunction  is  very  profitable, 
and  will  besides  give  much  pleasure  to 
the  family,  the  children  especially.  A 
quickening  of  interest  in  pheasant-rais- 
ing is  noticeable  all  over  the  country, 
and  already  the  demand  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply a  hundred-fold.  The  field  is  new.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  past  the  experimental 
stage.  The  eggs  sell  at  5.00  per  setting 
of  twelve,  and  good  ?tock  for  breeding 
purposes  brings  fancy  prices.     There  is 


a  big  demand  for  these  birds  for  stock- 
ing game-preserves  and  on  country  es- 
tates, and  also  for  eating  purposes.  The 
pheasant  is  a  delicious  table-bird,  and 
readily  brings  up  to  $1.00  per  pound,  and 
a  mature  pheasant  of  five  to  six  months 
will  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  three 
pounds. 

Anyone  who  can  raise  chickens  can 
raise  pheasants;  the  one  is  no  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  other.  In  captivity,  the 
Chinese  pheasant  does  not  usually  sit 
or  nest.  It  lays  wherever  it  may  happen 
to  be,  usually  about  sundown,  and  con- 
sequently at  that  time  it  is  best  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  pheasant  hen  unneces- 
sarily. The  eggs  should  be  gathered 
frequently  and  not  permitted  to  lie 
around  the  pheasant,  because  this  bird 
at  times  is  tempted  to  eat  its  own  eggs 
if  they  remain  before  it  too  long. 

For  hatching  the  eggs,  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  using  chickens.  Set 
your  hens  on  the  ground.  Make  a  small 
depression  in  the  ground,  and  use  sod  or 
cut  straw  or  hay  for  nesting  material. 
Wl?ere  it  is  possible,  place  the  nest  under 
bushes,  brush,  or  other  cover.  The  eggs 
of  different  pheasants  require  different 
lengths  of  time  for  hatching.  For  in- 
stance, the  Ring-necked  takes  24  days, 
Silver  27,  Golden  21,  Reeves  25,  and 
Amherst  22.  The  eggs  should  be  moist- 
ened from  time  to  time,  just  as  one 
would  moisten  the  eggs  of  chickens  that 
are  being  hatched. 

REARING  THE  CHICKS. 

Do  not  disturb  the  young  chicks  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  they  are  hatched 
and,  unless  the  weather  is  very  warm, 
do  not  give  them  any  water  until  they 
are  a  week  old.  The  first  food  for  young 
pheasants  may  be  hard-boiled  e<rgs,  and 
they  should  not  be  fed  until  they  are 
twenty-four  hours  old,  after  which  the 
boiled  eggs  can  be  grated  for  them 
through  a  piece  of  wire  windowscreen, 
and  they  should  be  fed  four  times  a  day, 
or  every  three  hours,  be;ng  careful  to 
feed  them  only  as  much  as  they  will 
clean  up.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  prevent  over-feeding.  It  must  always 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  pheasant  is  a 
light  eater,  and  naturally  a  wild  bird, 
and  requires  only  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
twentieth  part  the  amount  of  feed  that 
a  chicken  should  be  fed.  Instead  of  eggs 
alone,  the  firsf  food  of  the  young  may 
be  made  up  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  po- 
tatoes, both  being  thoroughly  boiled  in 
the  same  kettle  until  the  potatoes  are 
soft,  when  the  yolk  of  the  efgs  will 
crumble.  It  is  well  to  use  only  the  yolk. 
Pare  the  potatoes  and  mash  them,  using 
two  parts  of  potato  to  one  of  egg.  Use 
the  same  food  the  next  day  and  the  day 
after.  You  may  then  add  a  few  leaves 
of  lettuce,  onion  tops,  or  millet.  Keep 
plenty  of  green  food  before  them. 


Feed  in  this  manner  for  a  few  days 
until  strong  enough  to  run  about.  You 
may  still  continue  feeding  them  in  the 
same  way,  if  you  wish,  but  after  they 
are  ready  to  run  about,  if  it  suits  your 
convenience,  you  may  scald  thick  sour 
milk  until  the  whey  and  curd  separate, 
then  strain  and  use  the  dry  curd,  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  ground  hemp  and 
canary  seed,  about  four  parts  of  curd  to 
one  of  seed,  with  a  very  little  pepper 
added.  This  should  be  staple  food  until 
they  are  six  weeks  old.  Another  good 
food  is  wheat  bread  moistened  with 
sweet  milk,  and  mixed  with  baked  po- 
tatoes. Scalded  cornmeal,  cracked  wheat 
or  corn,  hemp  and  canary  seed  whole,  ripe 
tomatoes,  or  any  food  used  for  little 
chicks  will  answer  as  they  grow  older. 
Never  give  pepper  grass  (sorrel)  to 
pheasants.    It  is  unhealthful  for  them. 

The  pheasant  naturally  is  very  strong 
in  flight.  Confining  pheasants  was  first 
accomplished  by  covering  the  pens  or 
yards  with  w-'re  netting,  but  the  expense 
of  that  method  was  so  great  that  pheas- 
ant-raisers have  abandoned  it  and,  in- 
stead of  doing  that,  many  simply  clip 
one  wing  of  its  feathers  to  prevent  flying, 
but  the  most  successful  raisers  of  these 
birds  take  very  sharp  shears  when  the 
bird  is  about  four  days  old,  prepare  a 
good-sized  saucer  filled  with  boracic  acid 
or  powdered  calomel,  or  even  wood-ashes, 
and  take  each  chick,  held  firmly  to  pre- 
vent its  struggling,  and  clip  off  one  wing 
at  the  first  joint,  immediately  dipping 
the  raw  end  of  the  wing  into  the  powder 
and  turning  the  bird  loose.  This  is  called 
pinioning.  It  has  no  injurious  effect  on 
the  birds  (they  recover  at  once),  and  it 
prevents  their  flyin^  thereafter  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and 
permits  them  to  be  confined  in  a  garden 
or  yard  surrounded  by  a  wire-netting 
fence.  Birds  raised  to  be  turned  loose 
for  stocking  purposes  should  not  be  pin- 
ioned, for  it  prevents  their  escaping  their 
natural  enemies. 

During  the  breeding-season,  the  male 
pheasants  are  very  jealous  and  inclined 
to  fight.  With  them  this  is  no  unimpor- 
tant matter.  They  frequentlv  fight  until 
one  or  the  other  is  killed,  and  occasional- 
ly until  both  are  so  injured  that  thev 
are  thereafter  of  no  value.  On  that  ac- 
count, as  the  breeding-season  approaches 
the  hens  should  be  separated  and  placed 
in  the  pens  where  they  are  to  lay.  and 
the  males  that  are  to  be  kept  with  anv 
hens  should  also  be  separated,  not  more 
than  one  male  being  permitted  ;n  nn» 
pen.  Those  males  that  are  not  permitted 
to  run  with  hens  may  be  allowed  to  be  to- 
gether. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
to  the  person  previously  unacquainted 
with  nheasants  and  their  habits  is  the 
fact  that  they  will  not  live  indoors,  as 
do  chickens  and  other  domestic  fowl. 
Therefore,  their  houses  should  be  made 
with  walls  on  the  east.  west,  and  north 
sides,  and  with  a  roof,  but  the  south  side 
should  be  uncovered  and  open,  except 
that,  if  one  sees  fit,  the  south  side  may 
be  covered  halfway  down  with  old  win- 
dow-sash wi'h  the  glass  in  them.  Plenty 
of  perches  should  be  placed  in  the  house. 
To  avoid  rains  and  disagreeable  winds. 
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he  birds  will  seek  the  house  in  daylight, 

ut  it  is  very  rarely,  indeed   that   they 

ill  be  found  in  the  house  at  night.     In 

le  most   inclement   weather   mine   have 

[ept  out  on  the  tops  of  snow  banks. 

In  the  winter  season,  a  feeding-patch 

ir  them  should  be  made,  if  possible,  be- 

eath   undergrowth,    or    should   be    kept 

,vept  clean,  where   they   can   come   for 

'>ed.     Corn   shocks   should   be    provided 

Lr  them  as  additional    shelter  in  their 

lards,  and  it  would  be  well  if  a  few  pine 

•ees  or  spruce  trees  were  let  grow  there, 

1  i'th  the  dirt  well  banked  up  around  their 

jises,   so   that   the    pheasants    can    rest 

lere  on  the  dirt,  out  of  the  wet. 

Great  care   should  be   taken  to   avoid 

ntes   and    lice    on    pheasants,     whether 

'siung  or  old,  and  particularly  with  the 

rang,  and  where  it  is  deemed  necessary 

ley  should  be   greased.     The   pheasant 

-ems  to  be  fairly  free  from  disease,  but 

casionally  a  hard,  scaly  substance,  like 

wart  or  a  corn,  grows  on  the  legs,  mak- 

ig  the  bird  lame.     Where  this  is  found, 

little   olive    oil    rubbed    on    them    will 

them  to  fall  off  in  a  short  time.   If 

pheasant  should  develop  a  cold,  be  very 

ireful  not  to  give  it  water,  except  at 

ng  intervals. 

These  birds  are  insect  exterminators. 
isects  constitute  a  large  part  of  their 
iod  and,  as  a  conseouence,  pheasants 
•e  very  beneficial  in  the  garden.  They 
>  not  dig  up  a  garden,  like  hens.  Any 
:rson  contemplating  raising  these 
ids  should  not  be  fearful  that  it  is  a 
fficult  task,  or  that  he  will  not  be  suc- 
ssful.  We  have  much  better  results 
ith  our  pheasants  than  with  any  other 
iwl  that  we  raise. 


Vhy  Jimmy  Farmed 

Continued  from  Page  13. 

le  mound  had  upon  him.  "Twasn't  that 
lied  him,"  declared  Jimmie  stoutly  and 
tiled  a  greedy  eye  toward  his  own  barn 
)Or.  Jimmie  wasn't  an  angel — far  from 
— but  his  parents  were  patient. 
By  dints  of  threats  "to  break  the  con- 
act"  and  disallow  Jimmie  a  single  penny 
-en  if  the  beeves  over-ran  the  $90  mark 
id  to  charge  it  to  him  against  future 
lins,  should  they  fail  to  make  it,  a  com- 
omise  was  arrived  at  by  which  Jimmie 
as  "pledged  upon  honor"  and  such  sur- 
iptitious  supervision  as  the  family  could 
mtrive  "not  to  feed  more  than  four  times 
day."  After  three  months  patting  and 
fidhng  and  punching  and  feeling  of 
faty  shoulders  at  last  the  great  day 
ime.  The  three  steers  were  to  be  taken 
the  shipper  two  miles  away. 
The  brother  wanted  to  buy  Jimmie's 
lances  for  $5,  then  $10,  then  $12.50  and 
en  $15,  Jimmie  was  adamant.  He  was 
gambler  pure  and  simple.  He  went  to 
te  market  himself — saw  the  animals 
eighed  and  the  price  figured  accurately, 
Jsitively.  Oh,  joy!  $29.43  fell  to  Jim- 
ie's  share.  Never  did  a  sale  of  meat 
odv.ee  more  cheer.  He  danced  all  the 
ay  home.  Everybody  in  the  house 
'amed,  partly  at  Jimmie's  success  and 
ostly  at  relief  that  no  calamity  overtook 


Saves  Kitchen  Waste 


There  will  be  no  more  throwing  away  of 
good  food  if  you  keep  a  bottle  of  Bovril  in 
the  kitchen.  Bovril,  with  its  fine  flavor  and 
case  of  manipulation,  helps  you  to  make 
delightful  dishes  out  of  eold  food.  Better 
soup,  better  stews — less  expense.  But  it 
must  be  Bovril. 


S.H.B. 


ONTARIO 
LADIES' 
COLLEGE 

and  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  Art 


Offers  Unequalled  Advantages  for 
the  Training    of    Your    Daughter. 

Twenty-eight  miles  from  Toronto,  100 
acres  of  grounds,  beautiful  gardens,  ten- 
nis courts,  large  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool.  University  graduates  give 
instruction  in  Academic  and  Household 
Science  Departments  ;  facilities  for  Mus- 
ical Education  of  the  highest  order  (affil- 
iated with  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music). 
An  intellectual,  physical,  spiritual  and 
social  environment  which  makes  for 
development  of  the  highest  type  of  strong, 
capable,  Christian  womanhood. 
College  re-opens  September  8th.  Write 
for  Calendar  to 


W  HITBY,      ONT.       Rev.  F.  L.  Farewell,  B.A.,  Principal 


A    FARMER    GIVES  HIS  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  EXCELSIOR: 

/  have  had  practically  a  return  of  all  the  money  I  paid  you  with 
three  per  cent.  (3%)  compound  interest  and  free  insurance  for  twenty 
years.  I  could  not  expect  any  more,  and  certainly  did  not  expect  as 
much.  I  have  received  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  ($279) 
more  than  I  paid  in;  and  I  am  so  well  pleased  at  the  result  of  my 
policy  that  I  do  not  know  just  how  to  thank  you. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

N.B.-WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  PARTICULARS  OF  OUR  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


S^VE  YOUR  MONEY 
&  SAVE  YOUR  COWS 

Mail  the  coupon  Belowand  we  will  tellyouhow 


YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  when  you  don't  milk  by  hand;  when 

you  cut  out  the  waste  of  the  careless  milker,  and  the  loss  through  the  un- 

f  hygienic  condition  of  the  open  pail.  The  EMPIRE  MECHANICAL  MILKER 

is  the  greatest  labor  saver  on  the  farm,  with  it  two  men    can  milk  as  many 

cows  in  a  given  time  as  seven  can  by  hand. 

YOU  SAVE  YOUR  COW  by  giving  her  teats  in  milking  a  gentle  and  regular 

massage  which  keeps  them  in  healthy  condition.       This  is  frequently  not  done 

in  hand   milking  and  consequently  the  cow  is    irritated  and  exhausted,  and  as 

a  milk  producer  injured. 


EMPIRE 


MECHANICAL 
MILKER.    .    .    . 


works  by  vaccum  and  atmospheric  pressure  so  that  its  massage  of 

re  teats  is  always  even  and  gentle  and  the  milk  yield  is  often  increased.  A 

Even  nervous  cows  stand  quiet  and  injury  to  the  udder  is  impossible.  The         ^ 
l       Empire  costs  less  to    install  and  operate  than  other  mechanical  f 

milkers  because  it  needs  only  one  pump  and  pipe  line.  f    <£* 

The    Empire  Mechanical  Milker  is  in  successful  operation  -^ 

at  the  Central  Experimental  Station  at  Ottawa  and  at         ^f 

many  smaller  dairies.  -  ^ 

IJ you  hai"  Cnvis  fill  out  the  Coupon. 

THE  EMPIRE  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  CO.  Of 
CANADA.  LIMITED 
TORONTO 
WINNIPEG 


f<4fW 
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A  we  1 1 -filled 
Pocket  Book 

is  a  guarantee  against 
hard  times.  Many 
persons  of  moderate 
income  are  increasing 
their  salaries  by  repre- 
senting us  during  their 
spare  time.  Our  repre- 
sentatives are  earning 
from  five  to  thirty 
dollars  a  week  during 
their  off-time  by  taking 
new  subscriptions  and 
renewals  for  MacLean's 
Magazine  and  The 
Farmer's  Magazine 
among  their  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

MacLean's  Magazine  is  the 
largest  and  most  influential 
monthly  in  Canada,  presenting 
articles  on  national  subjects  and 
strong  Canadian  fiction  in  addi- 
tion to  a  digest  of  world  events. 
Farmer's  Magazine  is  the  herald 
of  agricultural  progres s — a 
monthly  magazine  which  deals 
with  the  problems  of  the  farm 
in  virile  and  readable  form. 

Let  us  show  you  how  you  can 
earn  the  extra  money  you  need. 

Write  to-day  to 

The  Agency  Division 

The 
MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Limited 

145-153  University  Ave.,       TORONTO 


the  goods.  No  one  was  happier  than  the 
dog. 

Jimmie  opened  an  account  in  the  sav- 
ings department  at  the  village  bank,  with 
a  firm  mental  resolve  that  his  first  pur- 
chase would  be  the  latest  model  in  a 
safety  razor  and,  the  second,  a  pair  of 
the  green  socks  with  the  pink  silk  clover 
leaf  in  Jack  Barrow's  shop  window. 

But  Jimmie  had  gained  more  than 
money.  Already  he  began  to  realize  the 
satisfaction  that  compensates  for  good 
work  well  done,  which  Thomas  Carlyle 
says  is  the  only  real  compensation  that 
life  gives  to  anyone.  The  parents'  general 
account  claims  the  field  crops,  always  a 
large  field  of  beans,  some  wheat,  oats 
and  great  quantities  of  hay.  The  fat 
cattle,  dozens  of  hogs,  many  sheep  and 
an  occasional  horse. 

There  is  plenty  and  to  spare  each  year. 
The  household  is  a  unit  as  to  the  policy 


pursued.  The  young  people  know  that 
some  day  they  will  reap  all  the  harvests 
sown  now,  when  they  inherit,  they  will 
know  how  to  control  it.  There  is  no  idea 
of  disinheriting  or  unduly  portioning 
more  than  another — all  are  heirs — the 
birthright  of  each  is  sacred.  The  home  is 
roomy  and  comfortably  furnished  and 
well-kept.  Instead  of  the  picture  show 
these  young  people  and  friends  go  to  the 
tennis  court  or  croquet  lawn  or  the  pond 
where  boats  are  kept  in  the  warm  season. 
Private  dances  and  skating  parties  and 
young  people's  literary  meetings  engage 
their  off  hours  in  cold  weather.  Not  one 
of  these  children  ever  expect  to  live  any- 
where but  on  a  farm  nor  do  they  wish  to. 
Surely  it  must  be  lack  of  sympathy  and 
discipline  and  mismanagement  on  the 
elder's  part  if  the  picture  show  allures 
the  youth  from  the  land. 


Old  Fashioned  Harvest  Meals 

It  Isn't  Necessary  to  Cut  Down  the  Ration  to  Save  the  Diges- 
tive Machinery 

By  WINNIFRED  MARCHAND 


FEEDING  for  efficiency  in  harvest 
time  doesn't  mean  cutting  down 
the  ration  to  the  lowest  number  of 
grams  and  calories,  to  save  the  digestive 
system  unnecessary  work.  It  means 
rather  the  preparing  of  an  abundance  of 
plain,  nourishing,  palatable  food  without 
a  surplus  of  fat,  which  is  both  heating 
and  difficult  to  digest.  In  the  days  when 
"the  mower  whet  his  scythe  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,"  and  didn't  hang 
it  up  until  the  dew  began  to  fall,  the 
women  supplemented  the  regular  three 
meals  by  twice-a-day  lunches  sent  out  to 
the  field,  and  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk 
before  bed-time.  We  can  still  learn 
something  from  their  methods.  The  food 
was  plain  and  wholesome,  it  was  pro- 
duced at  home,  and  was  nourishing  rather 
than  filling. 

Take  for  example  the  fashion  of  cook- 
ing green  peas  and  new  potatoes  to- 
gether with  milk.  They  weren't  cooked 
in  the  milk  of  course.  That  was  slightly 
thickened  with  flour  and  a  little  butter, 
and  added  after  the  vegetables  were 
drained.  The  housekeeper  was  giving  her 
family  milk  in  a  very  palatable  form. 
She  was  using  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
of  the  farm  products  in  quantities, 
whereas  otherwise  it  might  have  been 
difficult  to  educate  the  family  to  like  it. 
The  same  principle  was  followed  in  mak- 
ing milk  gravy  for  the  salt  pork  or 
bacon,  and  in  making  a  little  milk  pan 
full  of  rice  pudding  with  raisins.  Com- 
pare this  pudding  with  a  lemon  pie,  or  a 
trifle  made  from  stale  cake.  In  the  most 
economical  arrangement  of  things  there 
would  be  no  stale  cake.  The  cake  like  the 
rest  of  the  food  would  be  plain  and  eaten 
fresh — and  the  busy  housekeeper  would 
seldom  take  the  trouble  to  ice  it. 

Where  there  is  only  one  woman  in  a 
house    this    matter    of    simplifying    the 


work  in  cooking  is  worth  studying,  and 
fortunately  the  dishes  that  are  most 
easily  prepared  are  often  the  most  easily 
digested  also.  A  deep  green  apple  pie 
with  no  under  crust  is  more  quickly  made 
than  the  regular  pie,  and  is  more  whole- 
some because  it  is  made  up  largely  of 
fruit  with  little  pastry.  When  the  rasp- 
berries come  in  it  takes  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  make  a  Berry  Betty  with  stale 
breadcrumbs  and  butter.  And  all 
through  the  fruit  season  everyone  likes 
the  plain  raw  fruit  with  sugar  and 
cream  as  well  as  made  into  a  shortcake  or 
batter  pudding.  As  soon  as  this  fruit  is 
done  the  apples  are  ready  and  the  families 
that  like  fresh  apple  sauce,  and  get  it 
about  every  day,  are  being  fed  along 
good  health  lines. 

To  keep  up  a  variety  in  hot  dishes  dur- 
ing the  harvest  season  is  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  housekeeper's  culinary  prob- 
lems. The  following  preparation  of 
baked  ham  with  potatoes  is  almost  sure  to 
be  a  favorite.  Take  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  ham.  three  cupfuls  of  potatoes  sliced, 
a  cupful  of  bread  crumbs  and  half  a  cup 
of  grated  cheese,  salt  and  pepper  and 
milk.  Slice  the  ham  an  inch  thick,  fry 
slightly  on  both  sides,  cover  with  the  po- 
tatoes, add  salt  and  pepper,  sprinkle  the 
cheese  and  crumbs  over  the  top,  add  milk 
enough  to  cover  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  This 
is  a  good  dish  for  dinner  on  wash  day.  or 
for  supper  some  time  when  the  fire  has  to 
be  kept  going  for  canning  or  ironing  in 
the  afternoon. 

Especially  if  we  do  not  live  near  a  meat 
market,  one  of  the  various  cheese  dishes 
makes  a  substantial  basis  for  a  harvest 
supper.  Cheese  has  always  been  consid- 
ered a  working  man's  food,  but  taken 
alone  one  does  not  get  the  full  benefit,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  masticate,  and  too  con- 
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entrated  to  be  taken  in  quantities.  Made 
ip  in  a  fondue  or  souffle,  or  with  maca- 
oni,  the  mastication  problem  is  simpli- 
jed  by  the  cheese  being  grated,  and  the 
oncentration  overcome  by  combining  it 
i  ith  milk,  eggs  and  stale  bread  crumbs. 
\*  you  have  not  tried  this,  it  is  worth  the 
ixperiment. 

To  make  a  cheese  fondue,  mix  together 

,ne  cup  of  scalded  milk,  one  cup  of  soft 

.ale  bread  crumbs,  one-quarter  pound  of 

rated  cheese,  one  tablespoon  of  butter, 

'nd  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.     Add  the 

Llks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  then  fold 

i  the  stiffly  beaten  whites.    Pour  this  in- 

i  a  buttered  baking-dish  and  bake  twenty 

inutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

The  Cheese  Souffle  is  a  little  more  deli- 

;te  and  as  more  bread  crumbs  are  used, 

ore  eggs  are  required  to  make  the  same 

'lantity.    For  this,  melt  two  tablespoons 

butter  and  stir  in  three  tablespoons 

flour.    Gradually  add  half  a   cup   of 

aided  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 

little  cayenne  pepper,  and  one-quarter 

a  cup  of  grated  cheese.    Remove  this 

iom  the  fire,  beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 

id  stir  them  into  the  mixture;  let  it  cool, 

en  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites.  Pour 

to   a   buttered    baking-dish    and    bake 

'enty  minutes  in  a  slow  oven.    Serve  at 

ce  as  a  souffle  falls  as  it  cools. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  in  the 

I-iashioned  cottage  cheese  or  curd,  we 

ve  a  most   nourishing   and    digestible 

od.   This  formed  one  of  the  staples  of 

e  old-time  harvest  bill-of-fare.  It  should 

t  be  forgotten  now. 

It  would  be  almost  worth  while  to  aban- 
n  our  layer  cakes  and  frosted  tarts  and 
erything  else  in  the  way  of  frills  with- 
t  substance,  and  let  our  baking  go  more 
cereal  quick-breads  and  cream  scones 
d  biscuits  and  plain  cakes  that  will  be 
ten  the  day  they  are  baked.  It  means 
>re  to  show  for  her  work  for  the  cook, 
d  the  hungry  family  like  it  better. 


The  Influence  of  War  on 
Forestry 

There  is  one  effect  of  the  war  which 
s  escaped  general  observation — the  de- 
letion of  forests.    It  will  be  observed 
it  the  most  sanguinary  and  strenuous 
ragements  are  taking  place  in  the  most 
ckly   timbered    stretches    of    country, 
"ticularly  on  the  western  battle-front, 
h  as  the  Vosges  and  the  Ardennes.   In 
'!dern  military  strategy  the  occupation 
'  :hickly  timbered  territory  is  a  frequent 
(  urrence.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Dense- 
lwooded  country  offers  the  greatest  ob- 
■  uction  to  an   enemy.    The   roads   and 
tils  are  few.  and  may  be  easily  blocked. 
1  ien  these  highways  are  rendered  im- 
sable  artillery  cannot  be  moved  quickly 
1  strategically.  If  highways  have  to  be 
zed  and  cleared  to  permit  the  move- 
nt of  troops  and  guns  time  is  lost,  as 
h  work  is  necessarily  slow.    The  trees 
of  paramount  value  to  the  surround- 
country,  because  of  their  influence  on 
rainfall  and  the  deposit  of  moisture, 
isequently,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
ie  interesting  problems  will  arise.  Un- 
;  this  wastage  is  made  good  by  a  liberal 
icy  of  afforestation    the   agricultural 
d  in  the  vicinity  will  become  sterile. 


No.    15A 


.No.     21.— The     most     FAMOUS 

PLOW    in    ONTARIO.    Imitated  „,       „     ' „, 

by    nearly    all    other    Mannfac-  No-   21   Tinkler   Wheel   Plow. 

turers   of   Plows.      Imitations   are   generally    inferior,    in   Plows    as   in    other 

tilings!       Get    the    "ORIGINAL    No.    21." 

No.    21.—  Tinkler   Wheel    Plow — For   the   boy— or   old   man — or   inexperience  1 

farm     hand.       Will     rim     from     end     to     end     without     holding— and     do 

PLOWiING-MATCH    work.      A    Tinkler    Wheel    Plow— original   initiated— should    have    a    place    on    EVERY    FARM. 

.No.     13.— High-class    General    Purpose.     ESPECIALLY    good   in     stu'oble.       Extraordinarily    light    in    draught. 

"SPECIAL"    No.    5,    Narrow,    General    Purpose.      FINE    in   so  1— the    neatest   kind    of   a   furrow. 

No.    15A.— One-horse    Plow— unequalled.      Imitated    by    other   m  mufacturers— POORLY    imitated!      We    give    our    WORD    and 

GLARANTEE    that    no    other    One-Horse    Plow    equals    this    in     EASE    and    COMFORT    in    handling    or    in    WORK    in 

garden,    orchard    or    field. 

Medals  and  Diplomas,  World's  Fairs, 
Chicago  and  Paris 


J.  FLEURY'S  SONS,  AURORA,  ONT. 
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Making  the  Farm  Pay" 


This  very  important  book  tells  how  to  get  the  biggest  returns 
from  the  soil  and  make  farm  life  more  attractive  and  successful. 

Farming  opportunities,  the  marketing  of  produce,  the  raising  of 
I  vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry,  dairy  products  and  all  phases  of 
1  agriculture  are  discussed  by  an  expert.  It  is  the  most  helpful 
]  book  on  farming  ever  published.  The 'book  is  packed  with 
3   new,  practical  money-making  ideas. 

I    By  C.  C.  BOWSFIELD.     300  Pages,  Cloth,  12mo..  $1.15  Postage  Paid. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT:     143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


OKEznana\POTATO 

W  I  \i,i,,,«  ,ri111     \v  MACHINERY 


Digger 


Working  in  Heavy  Soil 

No  matter  what  kind  of  soil  your 
potato  field  may  be,  the  O.  K.  Digger 
No.  4  will  harvest  your  crop  well  and 
save  you   money. 

Think  of  the  saving  in  time  alone  that 
you  can  make  with  a  good  digger. 
Think  of  the  extra  potatoes  you  get- 
enough  to  pay  a  good  profit  on  your 
investment  in  an  O.  K.  Digger.  This 
machine  will  get  all  your  potatoes  foi 
you—will  lav  them  out  in  rows  in  good 
shape,  without  cuts  or   bruises. 

Write  for  full  information  to-day.      Use  the  coupon. 

Canadian  Potato  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

GALT,  ONTARIO 


This  is  our  best  all-round  machine  for 
harvesting  potatoes.  It  will  work  well 
in  all  soils,  but  is  made  extra  strong 
for  clay  or  heavy  loam.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  light  in  draft.  The  dirt  is 
loosened  and  shaken  through  the  ele- 
vator very  quickly.  The  throat  widens 
out,  giving  a  freer  passage  to  the  load 
of  earth  and-  potatoes. 


Our  1915 
Book 

Free  to  farmers 
anywhere  in  Can- 
ada. No  matter 
how  long  you  have 
been  growing  pota- 
toes, you  can  learn 
from  this  book 
something  that  will 
increase  your 
profits. 

Mail  the  coupon  for 
a  copy,   free. 


A  vine  -  kicker 
separates  the 
trash  from  the 
crop. 


COUPON 


Canadian  Potato  Machinery  Co.,  Limited,  Gait. 

Send,    without    cost    to     me,    your    48-page 
Book,   "Money   in   Potatoes." 


Lumpy  Jaw — Its  Cause  and  Cure 

The  Disease  is  Most  Likely  to  be  Found  in  the  Region  of  Low-Lying  Pasture 

and  Barbed  Wire  Fences. 


IT  is  a  specific  disease  contagious  to 
cattle  particularly,  but  it  is  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  horses  and  swine, 
more  rarely  in  sheep,  dogs  and  cats. 

It  has  been  discovered  in  British  Col- 
umbia affecting  deer  and  it  is  communi- 
cable to  man.  The  specific  cause  is  the 
Ray  Fungus  or  actinomyces,  a  vegetable 
parasite,  discovered  in  1877. 

It  is  known  and  met  with  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  occurs  usually  spor- 
adically, that  is  in  isolated  cases  usually, 
though  sometimes,  especially  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  some  parts  of  Canada  it 
occurs  enzootically  or  is  found  to  affect  a 
number  of  cattle  in  a  herd  about  the 
same  time,  but  it  does  not  spread  to  other 
herds,  even  on  the  same  farm  and  living 
in  close  proximity  to  the  herd  affected. 

MORE    COMMON    ON    LOW    LYING    PASTURES. 

It  is  more  common  on  marshy  or  low 
lying  pastures  than  on  higher  lands. 

The  disease  has  several  peculiarities 
one  being  that  it  is  not  contagious  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  for  example,  one  or  sev- 
eral cattle  in  a  herd  may  suffer  from  the 
disease  lumpy  jaw.  The  lesions  may 
form  an  abscess  and  burst  discharging 
the  contents  externally  and  continuing  to 
so  discharge  matter  indefinitely,  which 
matter  will  contaminate  the  food  of  the 
other  cattle,  yet  they  do  not  become  af- 
fected with  the  disease,  even  after  months 
of  such  close  contact,  therefore  it  is  prob- 
able that  all  the  affected  cattle  received 
the  infection  and  contracted  the  disease 
from  a  common  source  or  the  same  source, 
and  not  the  one  from  the  other.  It  is 
therefore  likely  that  the  ray  fungus  is 
only  pathogenic  to  animals  at  one  stage 
of  its  development,  even  though  the 
disease  can  be  transmitted  by  inocula- 
tion. 

In  Great  Britain  where  it  almost  al- 
ways affects  the  tongue,  it  is  known  as 
wooden  tongue,  while  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  it  mostly  affects  the  re- 
gion of  the  jaw  hence  the  name  lumpy 
jaw,  from  the  formation  of  growths  or 
tumors  at  that  place.  Tongue  lesions, 
however,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Canada. 

BARBED   WIRE   A   MENACE. 

It  is  believed  that  the  germ  is  conveyed 
to  animals  with  the  food,  and  gains  ac- 
cess to  the  tissues  of  the  host  through  an 
abrasion,  laceration  or  scratch  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  tongue  or 
cheek,  also  by  way  of  the  gums  at  the 
time  that  young  cattle  are  shedding  their 
milk  teeth,  also  occasionally  it  gains  ac- 
cess to  the  animal  by  scratches  from 
barbed  wire,  nails,  etc.  Sometimes  about 
the  knees  of  cattle  by  sores  or  wounds 
caused  by  lying  on  rough  floors,  etc.,  in 
this  last  case  the  disease  spreads  gradu- 
ally causing  thickening  of  the  leg,  and 
considerable   stiffness   of   the   joint,   and 
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it  gradually  extends  probably  by  way  of 
the  lymphatics  to  a  gland  in  front  of  the 
shoulder  joint. 

Actinomycosis  does  not  produce  any 
prominent  constitutional  symptoms  in 
the  earlier  stages,  there  being  no  fever, 
or  other  sign  of  ill  health,  so  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  organism  when  grow- 
ing in  the  animal  tissue  does  not  pro- 
duce any  toxin  or  poison  to  act  injuri- 
ously on  the  system. 

The  symptoms  produced  when  the 
tongue  is  affected,  are  difficulty  in  pre- 
hension, mastication  and  swallowing,  and 
when  it  is  examined  it  is  found  to  be  en- 
larged so  much  sometimes  as  to  cause  it 
to  protrude  more  or  less  from  the  mouth. 
It  is  hard,  showing  a  roughened  surface 
by  the  presence  of  hard  tumors.  Some- 
times there  are  a  great  many  small  ones, 
at  other  times  there  may  be  several  large 
ones.  The  mucous  membrane  may  be  ul- 
cerated at  places.  Saliva  dribbles  from 
the  mouth  and  there  is  often  a  very  of- 
fensive odor. 

When  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the 
tissues  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  jaw 
the  presence  of  the  swelling  may  be  the 
only  symptom  shown  for  a  considerable 
time.  If  it  should  affect  the  bone  of  either 
jaw  as  it  not  infrequently  does,  it  causes 
deformity  of  the  face  and  later  inter- 
ference with  mastication,  from  loosening 
of  the  teeth.  Treatment  in  this  case  must 
be  commenced  very  early  to  give  any 
hope  of  success. 

The  disease  may  be  carried  or  spread 
to  the  throat,  the  lungs,  pleura  or  liver. 
It  is  also  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
udder,  the  brood  sow  suffering  not  in- 
frequently from  it  in  this  latter  loca- 
tion. 

When  the  lesion  develops  as  a  tumor 
just  inside  the  skin  it  will  have  to  attain 
a  considerable  size,  and  take  a  consider- 
able time  before  producing  any  symptom 
except  the  swelling  caused  by  its  pres- 
ence, even  should  abscess  form  in  the 
tumor  and  burst  externally.  When  the 
tongue  or  throat  is  affected  the  animal 
starves  to  death  more  quickly  than  if  the 
diease  were  elsewhere.  Should  the  di- 
sease be  confined  to  the  bones  of  the  head 
it  progresses  more  slowly  than  it  does 
when  in  the  tongue.  When  in  the  throat 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  diagnose  the 
true  nature  of  actinomyces  as  the  symp- 
toms produced  vary  greatly,  it  may  be 
tumor  or  abscess  in  the  deeper  structures, 
this  interferes  with  breathing  and  swal- 
lowing, or  it  may  form  a  tumor  in  the 
mucous  membrane.  This  develops  a  neck 
"Pedunculated,"  which  may  attain  a  con- 
siderable length,  the  tumor  then  may  pass 
into  the  back  of  the  nostril  producing  a 
whistling  sound  when  breathing  or  pass 


into  the  gullet  preventing  swallowing  with 
the  resultant  symptoms  of  choking,  or 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  windpipe, 
larynx  producing  perhaps  asphyxia. 

DANGER   OF    PNEUMONIA. 

If  abcess  forms  it  will  burst,  "or  have 
to  be  burst"  into  the  throat.  The  contents 
may  be  discharged  by  way  of  the  mouth 
and  nose  or  be  drawn  in  with  the  air  to 
the  lungs  setting  up  pneumonia  of  a  type 
which  is  almost  always  fatal. 

When  it  affects  the  udder  of  a  cow  the 
presence  of  the  hard  swelling  or  swell- 
ings may  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis, 
though  this  is  of  little  consequence,  as 
the  milk  cannot  be  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

The  horse  occasionally  suffers  from  the 
Ray  Fungus,  usually  becoming  infected 
through  an  abrasion,  wound  or  injury  to 
the  lips  or  tongue,  but  the  most  common 
seat  of  the  disease  in  the  horse  is  the 
spermatic  cord  after  castration  constitut- 
ing what  is  known  as  scirrhous  cord. 

Treatment  in  order  to  be  successful 
ought  to  be  begun  early,  as  soon  as 
noticed.  Even  then  the  results  are  not 
certain  in  all  cases,  as  occasionally  an 
apparently  simple  case  is  met  with  which 
will  not  respond  or  at  least  only  slightly 
to  the  best  treatment  and  care,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  being  only  retarded 
for  a  time. 

The  salts  of  iodine  are  the  only  known 
agents  in  the  drug  line  which  have  been 
found  to  have  any  beneficial  results,  and 
are  almost  specific  in  Great  Britain,  but 
not  in  Canada.  These  remedies  have, 
however,  to  be  used  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  skilled  therapeutist  as  differ- 
ent animals  have  a  varying  susceptibility 
to  the  toxic  or  poisonous  action  of  tne 
Iodine  compounds,  and  they  have  usually 
to  be  pushed  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
animal's  endurance  to  effect  a  cure. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  know  when 
poisonous  symptoms  appear  and  with- 
hold the  drug  for  a  time,  the  reason  for 
my  failuie  to  cure  the  above  case  might 
have  been  discoverable  had  I  been  a 
make  a  post  mortem  examination.  Wood- 
en tongue  cannot  be  treated  surgically  nor 
with  much  hope  of  benefit  locally  in  any 
way. 

Lumpy  jaw  does  not  respond  so  e 
to  treat  nent  as  wooden  tongue,  but  it  can 
be  treated  locally  as  well  as  constitution- 
ally, and  local  treatment  should  always 
be  adopted,  even  if  the  disease  has  in- 
vaded the  bone.  Alone,  external  applica- 
tions can  only  be  of  use  when  the  disease 
well-known  remedy  Flemming's  Lump 
Jaw  Cure  used  on  many  occasions  with- 
out result.  It  is  a  very  harsh  remedy 
which  if  used  injudiciously  will  destroy 
the  skin,  as  will  be  easily  understood  by 
those  knowing  its  composition  which  is 
believed  to  be  as  follows: 
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:  Tinct.    Iodine,    1    part;    Croton    oil,    2 

[arts. 

Surgical  extirpation   or   local   applica- 

ions  can  only  be  of  use  when  the  disease 

a  purely  local,  as  may  be  found  in  the 

|rly  stages.     When  surgically  removing 

imor  around  the  jaw,  anywhere  near  the 

noat,  let  us  say  that  the  tumor  is  mov- 

ble,  has  no  root  or  is  not  adherent  to 

|ny  other  organ,  nor  can  any  other  deeper 

umors  be  felt  or  discovered  by  the  most 

ueful  examination.     The  tumor  is  ab- 

>lutely  isolated,  yet  when  dissecting  it, 

nd  having  reached  the  deepest  part  it 

,ay  be  now  discovered  that  there  are  one 

■  more  smaller  tumors  perhaps  adher- 

;t  to  organs  from  which  it  is  too  dan- 

?rous  to  dissect  them  or  perhaps  there 

ay  be  one  or   two  too   deep   to   dissect 

lifely.     Yet  surgical  extirpation   is  the 

'st,  surest  and  safest  treatment  if  done 

irly  before  others  form  in  deeper  struc- 

res. 


"ailing  Co-Boss    Up 
the  St.   John 

Continued  from  Page  8. 

ecializing  in  this  one  crop,  by  investing 
avily  in  fertilizer,  the  farmer  of  the 
.  John  Valley  has  placed  himself  in  a 
iky  position.  When  the  Ontario  crop 
ils,  he  wins  and  wins  handsomely.  But 
ten  the  Ontario  crop  comes  up  to  re- 
irements,  he  loses  and  loses  sadly, 
om  being  an  agriculturist  working 
mg  sane  natural  lines,  he  seems  to 
ive  degenerated  very  largely  into  an 
ricultural  gambler. 

GROW    POTATOES    TOO. 

Clover  Nook  Stock  Farm  is  called  a 
meer  farm  because  it  is  one  of  the  first 
the  province  to  restore  mixed  farming 
its  proper  place.  It  is  a  stock  farm, 
3t  and  foremost,  and  while  the  potato 
s  not  been  driven  out  entirely,  it  has 
:n  pushed  back  into  its  natural  place. 
is  year  the  owners  have  six  of  their 

0  hundred  acres  under  potatoes.  They 
i  growing  registered  varieties  for  seed 
rposes  and  do  not  care  very  much  how 

market  for  potatoes  may  turn. 
'We  are  not  condemning  the  potato," 

Daggett  said,  "We  are  simply  warn- 

the  farmers  of  the  province  against 

policy  of  putting  it  in  first  place, 
lere  we  can  grow  such  excellent  pota- 
s,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  neglect 
m.  Let  every  farmer  grow  them  and 
nty  of  them,  but  don't  let  him  make 

mistake   of  having   nothing   to   fall 

k  upon,  when  the  market  goes  bad  as 

j  lid  last  year.    Raising  stock  should  be 

main  consideration,  cultivating  pota- 
3  a  side  line.  Then  when  things  go 
mg,  the  potato  crop  does  not  become 
otal  failure,  for  it  has  a  food  value 

the  animals." 

(i  another     respect,     the     farm  near 

tland  is  also  a  pioneer  farm  and  that 

n  its  possesion   of   pure   bred   stock. 

re  is  a  great  deal  of  scrub  stock  all 

1  >gh  the  St.  John  Valley.  Farmers,  in 

>'  potato  madness,  have  allowed  their 


WHY    NOT? 

7/  will  increase  the  value  of  your 
own  work  and  help  your  community 

INFLUENCE  works  two  ways  :  for  good  or  bad. 
Whatever  influences  for  good  in  the  commun- 
ity  is    a   benefit    to    the    individual,    and   the 
good  influence  of  one  individual  is  a  benefit  to  the 
community. 

Slothful  or  indifferent  neighbors  around  you  are  not 
an  advantage,  but  live,  active  citizens  engaged  in 
prosperous,  up  -  to  -  date  businesses,  employing 
and  using  up-to-date  methods,  enhance  the  pros- 
perity of  your  own  town  and  raise  the  status  of 
the  community. 

Farmer's  Magazine  has  an  influence  for  good. 
It  is  a  strong  advocate  of  better  business,  better 
social  conditions  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  efficiency  in  all  things. 

Why  not  help  your  neighbors  by  recommending 
Farmer's  Magazine  to  them  ?  The  practical 
ideas  they  will  receive,  the  helpful  suggestions 
and  the  inspiration  will  make  them  better  neigh- 
bors, more  intelligent  citizens  and  your  community 
will  feel  the  benefit.  Success  begets  success.  Boost 
the  prosperity  of  your  community.  Help  your 
neighbors.     Get  them  started  in  the  right  direction. 

Here  is  a  coupon  for  your  neighbor  to  fill  in  on  your 
recommendation,  or  perhaps  you  will  want  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  subscription.  Why  not  get  two 
or  three  of  your  friends  to  subscribe?  Send 
their  subscriptions  to  Farmer's  Magazine,  or 
fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  them  a 
free  sample  copy. 

Fill  in  this  Coupon.     It  means  prosperity  to  you  and  a  higher 
intellectual  standard  in  your  community. 

Please  send    a    sample    copy   of  Farmer's  Magazine     to    the   following,    without 
obligation : 


NAME 
NAME. 
NAME. 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 
ADDRESS. 
ADDRESS. 
ADDRESS. 
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Married  Women, 
Widows,  Young 
Women  and  Girls 

Have   Unusual 
Opportunities  To-day 

The  subscription  business  offers 
women  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
earn  money  in  their  spare  time. 

And  when  we  say  women,  we 
mean  married  women,  widows, 
girls,  and  young  women.  There 
is  a  chance  for  every  woman  who 
has  some  spare  time.  The  woman 
who  has  been  left  without  means 
by  the  death  of  her  husband,  or 
through  the  loss  of  parents,  or 
whose  family  has  suffered  business 
reverses,  finds  in  subscription 
work  not  only  a  way  of  "keeping 
the  wolf  from  the  door,"  but  it 
offers  her  a  chance  to  improve  her 
fortunes,  and  it  provides  a  sure 
and  positive  means  of  taking  care 
of  her  comfortably  in  the  future. 

Like  the  Eock  of  Gibraltar  subscription 
work  has  defended  many  and  many  a 
frail  little  woman  from  dire  want  and 
poverty.  Many  a  woman  has  made  it 
pay  for  her  college  education,  for  a 
musical  education,  a  trip  abroad,  for  a 
summer  vacation,  for  paying  off  the 
debt  on  her  church,  for  paying  off  a 
mortgage  on  her  home,  for  raising  funds 
to  finance  societies,  clubs,  and  for  re- 
lieving local  conditions.  Women  in  all 
walks  of  life,  the  rich  and  poor,  school 
teachers,  clerks,  stenographers,  cashiers, 
bookkeepers,  nurses,  writers,  profes- 
sional women,  leaders  of  societies,  are 
all  engaged  in  it. 

You  have  the  same  opportunity  to  earn 
money  and  meet  the  very  best  people. 
Farmer's  Magazine  only  reaches  the 
intelligent  people.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  about  our  plan  enabling  you 
to  add  $500  to  your  present  income — 
the  work  is  pleasant  and  will  only 
require  part  of  your  spare  time.  It  is 
pleasant  work,  work  that  you  can  be 
proud  of.  Simply  send  a  post  card  and 
ask  for  full  particulars. 
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cattle  to  degenerate.  To  get  them  back 
to  a  saner  view  of  their  work,  was  an- 
other of  the  objects  which  Mr.  Daggett 
had  in  view  when  he  and  his  colleague 
bought  the  farm.  They  have  accordingly 
made  it  a  rule  to  allow  nothing  which  can- 
not be  classed  as  pure  bred  upon  the  pro- 
perty. At  present  there  are  fourteen  Hol- 
stein  and  Ayrshire  cows  in  the  stable  and 
fifteen  head  of  young  at  pasture;  thirty 
Tamwort.h  and  Berkshire  hogs  in  the  pens 
and  about  thirty  horned  Dorsets  and  Ox- 
fords on  the  sheep  run.  The  owners  also 
imported  two  Clydesdale  mares  from 
Ontario  for  breeding  purposes  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  .the  stock,  and 
young  stuff  is  always  ready  for  sale. 

INTRODUCING  CLOVER. 

The  farm  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  Mr.  Daggett  is  an  en- 
thusiast on  clover.  ,  Generally  speaking, 
St.  John  Valley  farmers  have  given  the 
preference  to  timothy  over  clover  in 
growing  feed.  To  show  them  the  superi- 
ority of  clover  was  another  of  the  objects 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  farm  and  they 
have  already  proved  up  the  crop  most 
satisfactorily.  Alfalfa  has  been  tried 
out,  but  up  to  the  present  without  much 
success.  However,  it  will  be  given  every 
chance  before  it  is  dropped  as  an  im- 
possibility. 

The  need  for  bettering  the  quality  of 
the  seed  sown  by  the  farmers  of  the  Val- 
ley has  induced  Mr.  Daggett  to  develop 
the  seed  end  of  the  farm  work.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  he  is  grow- 
ing six  acres  of  registered  seed  potatoes. 
He  has  also  under  cultivation  registered 
oats  and  by  degrees  intends  to  work  in- 
to other  lines. 

There  are  other  instructional  features 
about  the  farm,  which  while  simple  en- 
ough to  an  Ontario  farmer,  are  of  im- 
portance in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
progress  towards  improved  methods  has 


been  slow.     The  new  barn  is  a  case 
point.     It     contains    the     latest    patei 
stalls,   which   are   an   innovation  in  tl 
section,   and   its    other   labor-saving  a 
pointments  are  bound  to  be  of  interest 
the  neighborhood.    The  roots  are  kept 
a  storage    house    under    the  same  roc 
thus  saving  the  time  that  is  usually  spe, 
in  bringing  them  into  the  barn  from  i 
outside  root  house.    Water  is  also  avai 
able  at  a  well,  which  was  specially  sui 
close  to  the  barn. 

SOILING    CROPS   AND   APPLES. 

Mr.  Daggett  has  abandoned  the  idea 
large  runs  for  his  cattle.  Instead  1 
only  allows  them  out  for  exercise  for  lir 
ited  periods.  Peas,  vetch,  oats  and  co 
are  fed  to  them  in  the  stalls  and,  wh> 
they  are  out,  each  animal  has  about  ; 
acre  of  land  available  for  cropping. 

There  was  an  old,  neglected  orcha 
on  the  farm  which  has  been  rejuvenate 
In  addition  four  hundred  young  app 
trees,  chiefly  Macintosh  Red  and  Fai 
euse,  have  been  set  out  and  are  doing  nk 
ly.  These  varieties  were  considered 
be  best  suited  for  the  climate. 

Recently  Mr.  Daggett  began  the  € 
periment  of  shipping  cream  to  a  dairy 
St.  John.  The  Hartland  station  is  r 
far  from  the  farm  and  there  is  a  go 
express  service  daily  to  the  city,  so  tl 
thjs  department  of  effort  bid?  fair 
develop  into  something  worth  whi 
What  with  the  sale  of  pure  bred  stc 
and  registered  seed,  the  output  of  1 
farm  is  pretty  well  accounted  for, 
yet  no  system  of  accounting  has  be 
adopted  but  this  is  a  feature  to  wh 
the  owners  feel  that  they  must  give  ea 
attention.  At  present  the  farm  is  op 
ated  by  a  manager  who  takes  as  his  p; 
ment  half  the  gross  receipts.  The  own 
find  the  equipment  and  the  manai 
secures  the  labor  and  attends  to  1 
work. 


Brotherhood  of  Fruitgrowers 


Continued  from  Page  11. 


figures,  $153,000,  which  was  paid  for 
in  spot  cash. 

The  conducting  of  these  operations  by 
the  Central  cost  $14,644  or  a  toll  of  only 
3.9  cents  per  barrel  of  apples  sold. 

During  the  next  season — that  of  1913- 
14— the  Central  marketed  274,000  barrels 
of  apples  and  38,700  barrels  of  potatoes. 
The  apples  handled  comprised  no  fewer 
than  170  varieties.  The  average  return 
for  all  grades — ones,  twos  and  three? — 
was  $2.57  the  barrel.  Supplies  to  the 
value  of  $183,000  were  purchased  co- 
operatively and  included  575,000  pulp 
heads,  138,845  pounds  of  various  seeds, 
6,044  tons  of  fertilizer  and  104,000  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead.  The  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Central  amounted  to  $14,- 
653.48.  The  portion  of  the  expense  appli- 
cable to  apples  and  potatoes  worked  out 
at  four  cents  the  barrel.  It  should  be 
added  that  another  200,000  barrels  could 
have  been  handled  without  any  extra  ex- 
pense. 

During  the  season  1914-15  the  United 


Fruit  Companies  marketed  406.301  b  - 
rels  of  apples  and  64,405  barrel?  of  pc  - 
toes.     The  total  amount  received  by    ? 
organization    for   the   apples   w:.  ■ 
162.22.      The   total   amount  received 
the   potatoes  as   $131,773.84.      Feed  i\ 
flour  were  purchased  co-operatively  to  '2 
value  of  $111,059.79;  seeds  to  the  va  ? 
of    $21,613.49;    spray    materials    to    ? 
value    of    $30,062.07-    fertilizers    to 
value  of  $102,316.64;  miscellaneous  s 
plies  to  the  value  of  $17,641.39.  and 
insurance  business  was  transacted  I 
total  of  S2.141.ll.    The  total  tun 
the  past  season  amounted  to  $1,130.7" 
The  Arsenate  of  Lead  was  distribu. 
the   subsidiary   companies   at  $6.55    r 
one  hundred    pounds;    sixteen   per 
acid  phosphate  was  distributed  at  > 
per  ton;  ground  bone  at  $26.10  per  t  : 
nitrate  of  soda  at  $47.50  per  tor.: 
mixed  fertilizer  analyzing  eight  per 
ammonia,  four  per  cent,  phosphoric 
and  four  per  cent,  potash  at  $29  per 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  upkeep  f 


Central  Association,  including  all 
laries,  advertising  and  the  expenses  of 
e  five  offices  in  different  parts  of  the 
Lrld,  was  $28,781.94. 

MAKE  OCEAN  FREIGHTS  TUMBLE. 

;When  the  war  broke  out  last  August 
e  steamship  companies  announced  their 
tention  of  increasing  the  ocean  freight 
te  on  apples  by  more  than  thirty  cents 
barrel.  The  United  Fruit  Companies 
mediately  took  steps  to  charter  their 
•n  steamers  so  as  to  be  absolutely  inde- 
ndent  of  the  international  steamship 
mbine.  At  once  the  steamship  people 
mbed  down  and  reduced  the  increase  by 
rhteen  cents.  The  prompt  action  taken 
the  Central  saved  the  fruit  growers  of 
>va  Scotia  the  sum  of  $144,000. 
It  was  recognized  by  the  management 
at  owing  to  the  war  the  price  of  feed 
d  flour  would  advance.  Indeed,  evi- 
nce of  what  would  happen  was  promptly 
rnished  by  the  local  feed  and  flour  mer- 
ants  who  immediately  raised  their 
ices  sharply.  The  Central  quickly  se- 
red  forty-five  carloads  of  feed  and  flour 
d  placed  these  at  various  points 
roughout  the  Valley.  The  local  traders 
once  reverted  to  fair  prices  and  were 
bsequently  forced  to  be  content  with  a 
asonable  profit.  Every  co-operator 
ys  all  his  supplies  only  through  his 
mpany,  for  he  understands  that  his  re- 
irements,  while  insignificant  by  them- 
ves,  become  very  important  when  added 
the  needs  of  his  fifteen  hundred  fellow 
•operators.  Indeed  these  requirements 
en  become  a  factor  in  the  market  pow- 
ful  enough  to  reduce  the  price  of  sup- 
es  fully  thirty  per  cent. 

THE  GRAVENSTEIN   APPLE. 

It  is  believed  that  co-operative  methods 
ve  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  Nova 
otia  Gravenstein.  The  delicate  delici- 
sness  of  this  apple  makes  it  a  prime 
vorite  with  connoisseurs.  Nevertheless 
r  years  before  the  advent  of  co-opera- 
n  the  Gravenstein  was  falling  into  dis- 
pute with  Nova  Scotia  growers.  Ripen- 
j  early  in  the  season  the  fruit  requires 
e  very  closest  attention  in  picking, 
eking,  and  shipping.  Under  the  old 
;thods  proper  care  was  lacking.  Un- 
r  the  co-operative  system  the  fruit  goes 
:o  consumption  when  it  is  at  its  best 
th  the  result  that  the  Gravenstein  is 
ely  to  prove  one  of  the  best  paying  vari- 
es that  Nova  Scotians  can  grow. 
Almost  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  apple  pro- 
ction  of  Nova  Scotia  is  now  marketed 
operatively  and  the  co-operators  are 
ve  to  the  importance  of  bringing  the 
iependents  into  the  co-operative  fold. 
iey  realize  that  it  is  practically  impossi- 
:  for  the  ordinary  individual  grower  to 
•tribute  properly  his  own  produce  and 
s  efforts  to  do  so  only  result  in  a  foolish 
d  unnecessary  competition.  No  co- 
erator  would  think  for  one  moment  of 
irketing  a  barrel  of  apples  outside  of 
company.  No  temptation  of  larger 
ices  will  cause  a  Nova  Scotian  co- 
erator  to  betray  the  cause  he  has 
poused.  He  hauls  his  apples  from  his 
chard  to  the  warehouse,  of  which  he  is 
rt  owner,  where  the  fruit  is  graded  and 
eked,  and  whether  a  large  grower  or  a 
iall  he  receives  exactly  the   same   re- 
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A  BUILDING 
BY   FREIGHT 

Want  a  building  in  a  hurry — a  fire-proof — lightning-proof  build- 
ing— for  implements,  carriage  shed,  granary  ?  Tell  us  the  size 
and  style  you  want  and  we  will  quote  you  on  just  the  building 
you  need.     Always  ready  to  ship. 

READY-MADE  BUILDINGS 

Manufactured  by 
THE  METAL  SHINGLE  &  SIDING  COMPANY,   LIMITED,  PRESTON 
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No  Labor 

No  Danger 

No  Inconvenience 

Strictly  Mechanical 

Easily  Attached 

Always  Responds 


To  All  FORD  OWNERS 

stop  cranking: 

EQUIP  your  CAR  with  a 

PERFECTION 
SELF-STARTER 

Don't  get  out  in  front.      Start  your  Car 
from  the  seat. 

$25.00  Complete,   f.O.b.  Hamilton. 

Can  be  installed  in  1  to  2  hours  by  any  mechanic. 
Live  Agents  Wanted.     Write  Us  Now. 

The   Perfection    Auto   Starter   Co. 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


Cutting  down  expenses  in 
your  kitchen 

in  face  of  increased  cost  is  difficult,  but  you  can  do  it. 
How? 

The  "Supreme"  Range  makes  it  possible.  It  cuts  fuel 
expenses  40  to  50% — almost  in  half.  This  is  absolutely 
guaranteed.  In  addition  the  "Supreme"  is  an  excellent 
cooking  and  baking  range  with  special  construction  for 
the  even  distribution  of  heat  all  round  the  oven. 
This  range  will  be  a  real  comfort  and  economy  to  your 
home.  Investigate  its  merits.  Write  for  catalogue  "S" 
and  see  how  you  really  can  keep  down  your  kitchen 
expenses. 

SUPREME   HEATING  COMPANY 
WELLAND,    ONTARIO 


PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  Heal  Fence— Not  Netting 

Strongly  made  and  closely  spaced — making  it  a  complete 

barrier  against  large  animals  as  well  as  small  poultry.  Top  ., 

and  bottom  wires  No.  9 — intermediates  No.  12  wire—  made  C 

f by  the  Open  Hearth  process  which  time  and  other  tests  havel 

f  proven  to  be  the  beet.  Send  for  catalog.  Ask  about  Our  farm  and  ornamental  I 

fencing.  Agencies  nearly  everywhere.  Agents  wanted  in  unaselgned  territory,! 

The  Banwell  -  Hoxle  Wire  Fence  Company,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Nan.,  Ham  II  too,  Ont. 


Steel  Troughs 

for 

Every   Purpose 

Only  the  best  grade  of  galvanized  steel  used.    Non-Leakable  and  Durable.     Frost-Proof. 
Eeliable.    A  complete  line  to  choose  from.    Send  for  Catalogue.    Keep  it  handy. 

WAYNE  OIL  TANK  &  PUMP  CO.,      500-510  Tecumseh  St.,  Woodstock,  Out. 
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DIAMONDS 

$1-$2-$3  WEEKLY 


Save      money      on      y  o  u  r 
Diamonds  by  buying  from 
us.     We  are  Diamond    Importers.    Terms  2095 

down,  SI,    $2   or   S.",   weekly.      Wo   guarantee    you 
every     advantage    in     Price    anil     Quality.       lO'.v 

off   for   cash. 

Write    to-day    for    catalogue,    it    is    free. 

1  Diamonds  t<>  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection, 
.a  our  expense.   Payments  mas  be  made  weekly  or  monthly. 

JACOBS    BKOS.,    Diamond    Importers, 

15    Toronto    Arcade,    Toronto,    Canada. 


That  beautiful  lace 
straight    from    the 


From  England 

peasant  workers  of  Bucks,  England. 

*I  Due  to  the  war,  these  English  peasant  lace- 
makers  are  in  real  need.  Just  or  unjust,  this  strug- 
gle is  not  of  their  making,  but  these  peace-loving 
folks  are  sufferers.  Therefore  purchases  now  will 
be  good  deeds,  as  well  as  profitable  to  you. 
You'll  be  delighted  with  the  free  book  we 
want  to  send  you.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

Mrs.  Maisey  Armstrong's   Lacemakers 
Newmarket,  Ontario 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 


Made  In  Canada 

Rain  or  Dust 

Cannot  Spoil 

KANTKRACK 
COATED    LINEN    COLLARS 

Look  neat,  feel  comfortable,  and 
resemble  the  best  linen  collars, 
plus  longer  wear  without  laundry 
bills.  Cleaned  in  an  instant  with 
damp  cloth  or  sponge.  Don't 
mistake  KaNtKrAcK 
for  the  eonmicn  celluloid  collar 
—there's  a  difference. 

Ask    your    dealer    or    write    for   Booklet   on 
Collars  and   Dress. 

The  Parsons  &  Parsons  Canadian  Company 
Hamilton,     Ontario 


BLACK  FOX  RANCHING  and  general  fur 
farming.  The  most  profitable  and 
interesting  of  all  Industries.  Equally 
attractive  to  the  small  investor  and 
the  capitalist.  Offering  the  safest 
and  sanest  of  investments,  either  as 
a  small  privately  twned  ranch  or  as 
a  stock  company. 

Write   for  book  on  "Fox   Ranching." 
CORRESPONDENCE      SOLICITED. 


»--."<>;,;!■ 
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Blake   Vannatter,   Fur  Farm,   Georgetown,   Ont 


You  Can't  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN.PUFF  or  THOROUGHPIN, 

but 


ABSORB 

M     *■  TRADE  MARK  BFG.U. 


INE 


TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  wri'e. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces   Varicose    Veins,    Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarge j  Glands,  Goitres, 

Wens,  Cysts.    Allays  pain  quickly.     Price  SI. 00  and  £2.00 

a  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.    Manufactured  only  by 

W. F.  YOUNG. P.D.F.  182  Lymans  Bldg., Montreal,  Can. 

Abstrblne  and  Absorbine,  Jr..  are  made  Id  Canada. 


turn  for  his  fruit  according  to  grade,  each 
member  being  paid  the  average  price  on 
each  variety  for  the  season. 

A  commission  house  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  United  Fruit  Companies  at 
Halifax  on  co-operative  lines.  Business 
is  conducted  directly  with  the  various 
companies  and  monthly  reports  made  to 


the  Central  so  that  now  the  co-operator- 
are  beginning  the  marketing  of  every- 
thing grown  or  produced  by  the  fruit 
grower  and  farmer  from  the  fancy  apple> 
to  the  pears,  plums,  berries,  potatoes, 
pork,  beef,  butter  and  eggs.  All  profits 
made  are  rebated  to  the  people  to  whom 
profits  rightfully  belong,  namely,  the 
people  who  produce  the  goods. 


The  Real  Yearly  Profit  from  a  Hen 


Continued  form  Page  16. 


This  estimate  is,  I  think,  rather  too  low 
than  too  high.  Nothing  has  been  put 
down  for  an  incubator  cellar,  it  being 
taken  that  the  incubators  will  be  run  in 
the  cellar  of  the  owner's  house.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  two  hatches  of  1,800  eggs  each 
will  be  run  off,  hatching  70  per  cent.,  or 
1,260  chicks  each  time,  from  which  will 
be  raised  1,000  pullets  from  both  hatches. 
With  this  limited  equipment  the  colony- 
houses  would  be  used  as  breeding-pens, 
on  free  range,  in  the  spring,  and  when  the 
first  hatch  of  chicks  were  three  weeks 
old,  and  all  the  eggs  for  setting  collected, 
the  breeding  hens  would  be  put  back  into 
the  laying  houses,  and  the  chicks  put  into 
the  colony-houses,  coal  oil  brooders  being 
used  until  the  chicks  were  a  little  older. 
This  would  make  room  in  the  brooder 
house  for  the  second  hatch  of  chicks. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  think  that  my 
estimate  for  the  brooder  house  is  too 
high,  and  for  the  laying  houses  too  low. 
A  brooder-house,  and  a  good  one  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if  chicks  are  to  be 
raised  at  the  right  season,  without  a  dis- 
astrous loss  in  deaths,  and  I  have  found 
that  most  satisfactory  laying-houses  can 
be  built  for  the  price  given,  that  is  about 
$90  for  a  house  to  accommodate  100  hens, 
if  the  houses  are  of  the  long-continuous 
style.  The  matter  of  laying  houses  will 
be  taken  up  in  a  future  issue  of  Farmer's 
Magazine. 

Our  final  balance  sheet  for   the   year 
should  show  something  like  this,  for  this 
farm  of  1,300  layers: — 
Profit,  replacing  old  stock  with 

pullets $735 .  00 

Net  value   of  eggs  from   1,000 

pullets    3,870 .  00 

Net    value    of    eggs    from    300 

yearlings    750 .  00 

Total  income  $5,355.00 

Cost  of  feed  for  1,300  layers  at, 

say,  $1.47  each $1,911.00 

Cost  of  labor 680 .  00 

Repairs,  up-keep,  insurance,  etc.  100.00 

Keep  of  one  horse,  say 60.00 

6  per  cent,  interest  on   invest- 
ment of,  say,  $4,500 270 .  00 

Total    expenses $3,021 .  00 

Total   income $5,355.00 

Less  total  expenses 3,021 .00 

Net   profit  on   farm   of   1,300 

hens     $2,334 .  00 

Or,  $1.80  per  hen  per  year  profit. 


This,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  is  a  fair  answer  to  the  question  we 
have  been  considering.  It  will  be  noted 
that  no  account  is  taken  of  the  larger 
price  for  which  many  eggs  may  be  sold  in 
the  spring  for  hatching,  provided  a  pure- 
bred heavy  laying  strain  of  birds  is  kept. 
In  previous  years,  before  the  price  of 
feed  became  so  high  the  net  profit,  figur- 
ing it  in  the  same  way  as  above,  would 
have  amounted  to  $2.18  per  hen,  per 
year. 


Abandoned  Farms 
Taken  Up 

New  England  States  are  being 
Farmed  Again 

From    the  Springfield  Republican. 

THE  Connecticut  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture asserts  that  there  is  not  now 
an  abandoned  farm  in  that  state. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  of  the  farms,  once  so  classified, 
have  been  taken  by  city  folks.  No  doubt 
the  automobile  has  had  much  to  do  with 
changing   the    situation. 

Western  Massachusetts  furnishes 
countless  examples  that  farming  can  be 
made  to  pay  by  those  who  are  willing  to 
paj  the  price.  The  extent  to  which  im- 
proved methods  are  being  employed  by 
the  best  farmers  hereabout  offers  ev  - 
dence  of  how  much  intelligence  has  to  do 
with  agricultural  success.  But  after  all 
has  been  said  in  the  way  of  hope  and 
progress,  it  will  always  remain  true  that 
the  farmer  faces  a  bijr  gamble  in  the 
kind  of  weather  Nature  gives  him.  His 
best  laid  plans  may  be  broueht  to  naught 
by  too  little  rain  or  too  much,  by  storms 
or  long  continued  heat  or  frosts.  If 
things  go  wrong  because  of  matters  be- 
yond  his  control,  it  does  not  comfort  the 
farmer  to  be  told  that  in  hard  times  he 
is  better  off  than  other  sufferers  because 
he  can  always  get  a  living  off  the  farm. 
But  despite  all  the  qualifications,  pres- 
ent or  possible,  to  be  placed  on  farming, 
there  is  more  tilling  of  the  soil  than  ever 
before,  and  this  is  a  basic  national  and 
local  advantage.  Much  is  being  done  to 
enrich  rural  life,  and  the  national  and 
state  governments,  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, the  rural  leagues,  the  grange,  the 
corn  clubs,  and  other  agencies  are  help- 
ing to  revitalize  the  work  of  the  farmer. 


F  A  K  M  E  R  '  S     M  A  G  A  Z I  N  E 
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TKe  Monf  ks  Work 


The  European  war  is  a   clash    of  ideals: 

Of  peaceful  progress  versus  military  aggrandizement. 

Of  freedom  versus  subjugation. 

Of  honor  versus  opportunism 

Of  right  versus  might. 

The  price  is  terrific  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the   blackest  pessimist. 

The  end  assure  as  the  spiritual  instinct  that  guides  the  race. 

What  part  is  ours? 


[■HE   GRAIN   HARVEST. 

The  harvesting  of  grain  takes  place  in 
he  East  this  month  and  begins  in  the 
iVest. 

Every  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
i  complete  saving  of  the  crop.* 

It  is  a  sin  to  waste  anything. 

Stook  the  grain  to  stand  bad  weather. 

Be  careful  in  seeded  fields  not  to  let 
tooks  stand  too  long  in  one  place. 

Where  grain  has  to  be  stacked,  be  sure 
he  middle  is  always  kept  full. 

If  you  have  a  bad  patch  of  wild  oats, 
ceep  the  sheaves  separate. 

Always  have  the  threshing  machine 
leaned  out  thoroughly  and  the  cleanings 
jurned  before  allowing  them  to  operate 
>n  your  farm. 

We  cannot  be  too  careful  about  weeds. 

If  there  is  much  green  stuff  in  the 
rrain,  see  that  the  binder  does  not  tie 
he  sheaves  too  tight. 

Too  much  care  can  not  be  taken  with 
he  registered  seed  and  the  seed  plot. 

Why  not  use  a  camera  on  your  farm 
or  comparisons  from  year  to  year? 

Send  us  an  account  of  your  wheat 
ields,  your  yields  and  a  picture  if  you 
an. 

Is  your  granary  ready  and  mouse- 
)roof? 

\MONG    THE    LIVESTOCK. 

Farmer's  Magazine  was  about  right 
n  its  prices  for  wool  at  the  farm  this 
/ear. 

Do  not  forget  salt  in  the  pastures. 

Tar  and  salt  put  in  holes  of  an  old  log, 
iust  big  enough  to  admit  a  sheep's  nose 
ivill  put  the  tar  on  the  nose  and  help  the 
sheep  to  fight  flies  this  month. 

Growing  hogs  need  plenty  of  shade  this 
wonth. 


Examine  the  animals  on  pasture  each 
week. 

Many  farmers  who  have  ceased  breed- 
ing their  mares  will  not  be  ready  for  the 
horse  demand  when  it  comes. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  a  little  rape  for 
late  pasture.  Rye  and  peas  or  vetches 
make  a  good  combination   also. 

STARTING  THE  ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa  can  be  sown  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  without  a  nurse  crop,  if  the 
land  is  well  prepared  and  the  seed  bed 
firm. 

Lime  is  being  sown  now  with  a  lime 
sower  in   Ontario. 

Sweet  clover  fields  are  also  common 
this  year.  This  clover  will  grow  any- 
where and  it  puts  the  soil  into  a  good 
mechanical  condition. 

DRAINING  TIME  NOW. 

To  get  the  proper  value  from  our  fields 
and  our  labors  on  them,  we  must  have 
our  fields  tile  drained.  There  may  be  some 
impervious  clays  where  the  advantages  of 
tiles  are  not  so  evident,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  tile  drain,  laid 
deep,  is  paying  well. 

Some  fields  need  a  big  leader  pipe,  even 
8  to  10  inches,  to  carry  off  the  water 
after  a  rain  storm. 

About  every  four  rods  is  necessary  for 
the  average  field  that  requires  draining. 

Tiles — cement  or  clay — are  each  good 
and  easily  obtained  at  most  places. 

Power  tile  ditchers  are  necessary  in 
many  localities  yet. 

PREPARATION  FOR  FALL  WHEAT. 

Plow  the  sod  land  that  is  intended  for 
fall  wheat  early  in  the  month. 

Top-dress    with    a    manure    spreader, 


There  Is  Money  In  It  For  You 


If  You   Install  a 


PREMIER 

Cream  Separator—NOW ! 


All  British 


Simple  construction,  high-Krade 
material  and  workmanship.  Ser- 
vice    lasting     and    satisfactory. 


The  greater 
the  quantity 
of  milk  you 
are  handling, 
the  heavier 
your  loss  if  you 
are  using  an 
inefficient 
separator. 

Trade  it  in 
on  a  Premier, 
which  will 
save  i  t  s  cost 
and  make 
money  for 
you. 

Terms  from 
our  nearest 
Agent  or  from 


The  Premier  Cream  Separator  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


As  a  first  aid  for  Burns,  Sprains, 

Strains  or  Bruises 

you   cannot  get   a 

better  remedy. 

MINARD'S 

LINIMENT 

has  shown  the  test 
of  time  and  has 
given  years  of  satis- 
faction to  its  man y 
users.  A  good  in- 
ternal o  r  external 
remedy  for  man  or 
beast.  Gives  instant 
relief. 

Beware     of     Imitations. 
Sold    on    its    merits. 


Treat  Colic  Early 

Prompt  treatment  is  what  saves  the  horse.  Have  Colic  Medicine 
on  hand.  At  the  first  sign  of  colic  give  one  dose  of  this 
remedy.  It  will  check  inflammation  and  probably  save  the 
horse's  life.  Three  doses  of  this  invaluable  remedy  put  up  by 
Licensed  Pharmacists,  with  full  instructions,  for  $1.25.  Keep 
it    on    hand   and    save   big  bills.      Send    order   to 

TORONTO    VETERINARY    MEDICINE    CO. 

143  University  Avenue.  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 

Veterinary  Advice  Free 
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Why  not  protect  your  build- 
ings against  fire  by  using 

^SF&S 

"The  ONLY  Wallboard  that  is  Fireproof" 

As  few  farms  are  within  reach  of  any  fire- 
fightmg  apparatus,  it  is  doubly  important  to 
provide  fire  protection  in  the  houses  and 
barns  themselves.  This  can  be  done  easily 
and  economically  by  lining  walls  and  ceilings 
with    LINABESTOS. 

Made  of  Asbestos  and  Cement.  DINABES- 
TOS  will  neither  catch  fire  nor  crack  nor  fa'", 
under  intense  heat.  It  thus  protects  the 
framing,  checks  the  spread  of  a  blaze,  and 
confines  the  fire  to  the  room  or  building  where 
it  started.  Its  general  use  will  save  many 
thousands  in  fire  losses  annually. 

Write  us  for  Booklet  11,  showing  by  actual 
photographs  how  LINABESTOS  stands  the 
test  of  fire,  and  where  and  how  you  can  use 
it   to   advantage. 

Asbestos  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

Drummond  Bldg  ,  Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine,    P.Q.    (near    Montreal) 


Price  of  Hand   Power 
Machine  (2  units) 


$85 


in  4  minutes 


Simple,  reliable,  easily  cleaned.  Cannot  injure  the  cow. 
Works  on  Nature's  own  principle.  Visitors  to  the  Toronto 
Exhibition  are  invited  to  call  at  the  plant,  419  Kins  West, 
and  examine.     Hand  power  or  Electric. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder  "C" 

Brown  Engineering  Co.,  Dept.  C. 
419  King  St.  W.  TORONTO 


For  Sale 


WYDVIEW 
FARM 

65  Acres  Plateau.       Extra  Fine  View. 
Particulars  first  letter. 

8.  H.  WILUNGS.   R.  M,  D.  No.  1,     •      Whitby.  Ont. 


POULTRY  of  all  kinds  and  NEW 
LAID  EGGS  WANTED 

Send  for  Prices  or  information  to 

P.  POULIN  &  CO. 

Bonsecours  Market  MONTREAL 
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using  as  much  barn-yard  manure  as  can 
be  spared. 

It  is  well  to  add  some  phosphate  or 
gypsum  to  the  manure  as  it  is  going 
through  the  spreader. 

The  success  of  your  catch  depends 
largely  upon  you  and  not  the  weather. 

Cultivation,  by  harrows,  pulverizers, 
rollers  and  discs  ensures  a  fine  tilth. 

Note  the  varieties  of  wheat  that  have 
succeeded  well  on  soils  similar  to  your 
own  and  then  sow  it. 

Be  sure  the  seed  is  well  cleaned  and 
from  a  clean  farm. 

A  commercial  fertilizer  along  with  the 
manure  may  pay  well. 

On  R.  J.  Fleming's  900-acre  farm  in 
Pickering,  Ontario,  two  and  a  half 
bushels  of  seed  were  sown.  The  stand  was 
about  right.  His  120  acres  promises 
about  an  average  of  40  bushels. 

Others  report  big  stands  of  wheat  on 
much  lighter  seeding's. 

Chess  comes  from  chess  seed  and  not 
from  wheat  degeneration. 

Above  all,  cultivate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible this  month  and  stir  ground  im- 
mediately after  every  heavy  rain. 

If  necessary  stick  in  another  tile  drain 
this  month. 

IN  THE  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

Start  a  cover  crop  growing  now.  Culti- 
vation will  encourage  too  much  growth 
on  the  trees. 

Take  a  day  off  to  trim  off  the  new 
suckers  on  the  apple  trees. 

Get  rid  of  the  groundhogs  by  smother- 
ing or  shooting. 

Thinning  the  apples  can  start  this 
month. 

Inquire  about  some  way  of  protecting 
the  trees  from  mice  and  rabbits  next 
winter. 

Spray  again  with  summer-strength 
lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
some  poison. 

Train  during  latter  part  of  the  month 
the  dwarf  fruit  trees.  The  branches  can 
be  tied  the  way  it  is  desired  to  have  them. 

In  pruning  the  fruit  trees  be  careful 
not  to  break  off  the  fruit  spiers  on  pears 
and  apples.  These  take  some  time  to  form. 

Cuttings  can  be  made  from  the  goose- 
berries and  currants  this  month.  They 
should  be  ten  inches  long  and  tied  in  a 
bundle  to  be  packed  in  moist  sand  during 
the  winter  in  the  course  of  which  a  callous 
will  form  at  the  end  making  them  ready 
for  planting  in  the  spring.  Some  plant 
them  now  in  the  open  and  protect  during 
the  winter. 

Start  the  new  strawberry  bed  this 
month.  Disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in  transplanting.  Have  the  ground 
well  prepared  and  if  the  plants  are  kept 
well  watered  they  will  become  established 
in  a  few  weeks.  Use  the  varieties  that 
do  well  in  your  vicinity. 

Perhaps  you  had  better  have  your 
apple  barrels  delivered  this  month. 

Try  a  few  box  shipments  this  season. 

This  is  the  month  for  budding  the 
apples  and  pears. 

When  the  raspberries  have  fruited  get 
rid  of  the  old  canes. 

Bag  the  ripening  grapes  for  some  par- 
ticularly fine  samples. 

Pears  ripen  better  in  a  dark  room  than 
on  the  trees. 


Watch  sagging  fruit  trees  and  bra 
liable  to  break. 

IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Peonies  can  be  set  out  during  the  las 
week  and  through  September, 

Rich  ground  is  required  by  the  peon? 
but  fresh  manure  should  not  be  put  nea 
the  roots 

Stake  your  dahlias  if  they  are  in  ; 
windy  position. 

Dahlias  need  no  watering  in  an  aver 
age  season 

Gladioli  for  table  decoration  are  bes 
picked  just  as  the  second  flower  from  th 
bottom  of  the  spike  has  opened.  Goo< 
spikes  should  last  about  ten  days. 

Give  the  sweet  peas  an  abundance  o 
water.  Pick  flowers  every  day.  Do  no 
let  seed   pods  form 

Thin  the  pansies  to  three  inches,  yoi 
started  last  month 

Dwarf  asters  make  excellent  hous 
plants 

Flowers  may  be  easily  sent  by  mail  . 
considerable  distance  if  they  are  picke> 
early  in  the  morning,  wrapped  first  i; 
oiled  paper  and  then  in  newspapers  an> 
packed  in  a  pasteboard  box 

Start  your  perennials  from  seeds  now 
The  best  place  to  sow  them  is  in  col 
frames  where  they  can  be  protected  fror 
heavy  rains  washing  the  seeds  out, 

Plant  bulbs  in  pots  for  your  Christ 
mas  blooms 

This  is  the  only  month  when  it  is  saf 
to  move  bulbs  of  the  Lilhim  coyididuyn,  th 
ascension  lily. 

IN  THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN*. 

Start  blanching  the  earlier  celen 
Blanch  by  boards,  tiles  or  earth  banking 

Bush  beans  planted  now  will  mature  i 
seven  or  eight  weeks. 

Spinach  should  be  planted  in  very  ric 
ground.  Use  a  commercial  fertilize) 
Nitrate  of  soda,  2  lbs. ;  muriate  of  potash 
2  lbs.;  and  phosphate,  10  lbs.,  will  b 
enough  for  400  square  feet  of  spinach. 

When  the  onions  start  to  wilt  down,  i 
is  time  to  begin  their  harvest.  Leave  ther 
on  the  ground  until  dry. 

Brussels  sprouts,  kale  and  parsnips  ar 
better  after  they  have  been  touched  wit 
frost. 

Tie  up  your  garden  tomatoes  to  stake 
if  possible. 

The  farm  garden  should  be  yieldin; 
abundance  of  help  for  the  family  meal 
this  month. 

Salsify  sown   in   August  and  let- 
disturbed  till  next  spring  will  be  twic 
the  ordinary  size  and  more  delicious. 

To  have  vegetables  in  March  try  cor 
salad   and   Welsh  onion.    Sow  the  seed 
and  cover  in  winter  with  straw 


Cultivate  the  cabbages  well  this  month 
The  late  varieties,  if  planted  in  row?  hot' 
ways,  can  be  kept  fairly  clean  with  th 
horse  cultivator.  Use  hellebore  for  worm 
on  the  cabbages  after  they  begin  to  feec 

Early  potatoes  should  be  yielding  crop 
all  the  month. 

Keep  thinning  out  your  beets  fc 
greens.  They  are  the  best  greens.  Eve 
the  young  beets  now  make  the  best  eat 
ing. 

Every    garden     should    have    lots    i 
onions  on  hand  for  the  daily  table  suppl? 

Spray  squashes  and  melons  to  pit 
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[the  beetle  from  doing  damage,  and  also 
mildew  and  blight.  Use  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture with  Paris  green. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Start  the  Calla  lily  into  growth  by  re- 
potting now.  Use  rich  loam  but  do  not 
imcrease  size  of  the  pot. 

Sow  seeds  of  mignonette,  nasturtium, 
j;weet  peas  and  snap  dragon  for  winter 
ilooming. 

•Violets,  propagated  in  the  garden, 
should  be  planted  out  in  benches  by  the 
;nd  of  the  month. 

Sow  cauliflower  seeds  now,  choosing  an 
!>arly  variety. 

English  ivy  cuttings,  made  now,  placed 
n  small  pots  and  plunged  in  ashes  or  in 
i  shaded  bench  will  make  good  plants  by 
all. 

Start  the  freezie  and  oxalis  bulbs  now 
or  Christmas  blooming. 

N  THE  STABLES. 

Give  the  warm  horse  a  mouth  full  of 
vater  anyway  as  he  comes  in. 

Cows  will  be  induced  to  come  to  the 
tables  at  night  if  they  get  a  little  grain. 

Watch  the  driving  horses'  feet  care- 
fully. 

Do  not  forget  the  salt  in  the  stables. 

Screen  your  windows  from  flies.  Dark- 
n  the  stables  where  the  calves  rest. 

Whitewash  the  stable  walls. 

Use  zenoleum  freely  in  stalls  and  take 
very  care  to  keep  manure  cleaned  out. 

A  clean  stable,  pure  water,  cool  quar- 
ts and  a  feed  of  clover  hay — seem 
eaven  to  the  calf  or  colt. 

Take  a  rainy  day  to  clean  the  stable 
jdndows. 

What  about  getting  opinions  on   new 
tanchions  or  box-stall  gates? 
i  How  about  the  ventilation   system   in 
our  stable?    If  the  stable  gets  wet  in 
dnter  there  is  something  wrong. 

Paint  the  windows  and  doors  if  pos- 
ible. 

Farming  means  activity  and  good  busi- 
ess,  but  do  not  be  a  slave  to  work.  A 
lan's  head  and  heart  need  attention. 

JVIONG  THE  POULTRY. 

The  early-molting  hen  is  getting  ready 
>r  winter  eggs. 

Especial  care  must  be  paid  to  the  grow- 
ig  stock  this  month. 

If  the  yards  are  small,  plow  and  spade 
iem  frequently. 

Get  the  chicken  coops  into  your  corn 
?lds  if  you  can. 

Whitewash  the  houses  this  month  on 
ie  inside. 

Separate  the  cockerels  from  the  pullets. 

Plant  some  Dwarf  Essex  rape  now  for 

supply  of  green  stuff  for  the  poultry. 

Watch  the  perches  at  night  to  see  that 
ie  chickens  have  plenty  of  room.  Crowd- 
's in  a  corner  or  on  the  floor  is  bad. 

A  perch  six  inches  from  the  floor  will 
!duce  chicks  to  use  it  early. 

Now  is  a  good  month  to  build  a  new 
sultry  pen. 

Why  not  try  a  fresh-air  pen  for  your 
sultry? 

In  making  the  new  poultry  house,  pay 
special  care  to  the  floor. 

Roosts,  nests  and  all  other  accessories 
iould  be  detachable  in  order  that  they 

ay  be  easily  removed  for  cleaning. 


A  good  view  of   the  Sphinx 
with  Pyramids  in  background 


A  street  scene  in  Cairo 


TRAVEL  in  SAFETY  and 

LjOJVlr  OlV  I  \  Consult  this  Department 


WE  have  placed  a  Travel  Department  at  the 
disposal  of  our  subscribers  to  help  them  to 
travel  without  the  annoyances  that  come  to 
the  inexperienced  traveller.  If  you  are  planning 
a  short  trip  or  an  extended  tour,  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  write  us  stating  your  intended 
itinerary;  we  will  supply  you  with  information 
about  Hotels,  Resorts,  Routes  and  make  helpful 
suggestions  or  answer  other  questions  of  interest 
to  you.  Readers  of  Farmer's  Magazine  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  travel  in 
security  and  comfort. 

Address  your  correspondence 
to    the    Travel   Department. 
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Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why  don't  you? 

Cost    $4.00   to   $6.00 
per   1000— Hand     or 


Machines 


Send  for    Catalog    F, 
for  full     particulars. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co. 

Walkerville.  Ont. 


Douglas' 

EGYPTIAN 
LINIMENT 

will  cure    your    horses 

of  Thrush 
For   Sale    Everywhere 

DOUGLAS  &  CO. 
NAPANEE.  ONT. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are    promptly    relieved    with    inexpensive    home    treatment.      It 
absolutely    removes    the    pain,    swelling,    tiredness    and    disease. 
Full    particulars    on    receipt    of   stamp. 
W.    F.    YOUNG,    P.D.F.,   482  Lymans    Building,    Montreal,    Can. 


Are 
you 

trained  for 
advancement? 

If  not,  are  you  planning  to  get 
the  education  you  need? 

The  training  which  you  will 
obtain  as  a  representative  of  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  in  your 
spare  time,  will  put  you  in  for 
bigger  and  better  work  later. 

We  want  live  representatives  in 
each  locality  to  take  subscriptions 
for  MacLean's  Magazine  and  The 
Farmer's  Magazine.  We  want 
bright,  energetic  men,  men  who 
are  not  content  to  go  along  from 
year  to  year  on  the  same  salary. 
We  want  men  who  have  their  own 
interests  at  heart. 

If  you  are  one  of  these,  write  us 
and  let  us  tell  you  about  the  course 
of  training  we  give  our  represen- 
tatives. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY 

The 
MacLean   Publishing    Co. 

143-153  University  Ave., 
Toronto         -        Ontario 
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An  inexpensive  house  is  just  as  good  as 
an  expensive  one. 

For  egg  production,  it  is  just  as  well 
to  keep  the  hens  in  large  flocks  as  to 
divide  them  into  small  pens.  One  hundred 
hens  running  together  are  as  profitable 
as  the  same  number  in  small  pens. 


Wheat  and  oats  are  the  best  feeds  this 
month.    Corn  is  too  heating  this  month. 

Geese  need  little  attention  this  month. 

What  about  the  particular  market  in 
the  city  for  the  broilers,  and  winter  eggs?! 

Be  sure  the  fowls  have  plenty  of  fine 
grit  and  oyster  shell. 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Cross 

Women  of  Many  Nationalities  But  with  One  Spirit,  Gather  for 
Patriotic  Work  in  the  Farm  Homes  of  Alberta 

By  JEAN  MacKENZIE 


THERE  is  a  new  bond  of  interest 
among  the  women  of  the  British 
Empire  in  these  troubled  times,  a 
call  for  united  effort  and  earnest  work, 
the  appeal  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  nobly  is 
the  call  being  answered.  Even  the  ama- 
teurs (of  whom  I  am  one)  who  ordinarily 
shy  at  a  needle  with  more  panic  than  a 
country-bred  horse  at  sight  of  his  first 
motor-car,  are  impressed  into  service,  and 
are  learning,  I  wish  I  could  say  fast,  but 
respect  for  the  truth  restrains  me,  to 
make  wearable  garments.  I'm  sure  some 
of  the  boys  in  the  hospitals  in  France 
would  enjoy  hearing  the  inside  history  of 
their  garments  in  the  making.  It  is  really 
remarkable  how  prone  the  two  legs  of  a 
pair  of  pyjama  trousers  are  to  be  stitched 
and  then  flat-felled  for  the  same  leg,  isn't 
it?  Almost  malicious,  in  fact.  And  to 
get  all  the  seams  of  the  side  prescribed 
in  the  directions  issued  by  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  is  enough  to  bring  grey  hairs 
into  the  blackest  head.  After  wrestling 
with  the  intricacies  of  service  shirts  and 
pyjamas,  what  a  boon  and  a  blessing  it  is 
to  relax  one's  tired  brain  on  the  useful, 
but  simple  of  construction,  bed  sock!  All 
the  thrills  of  a  Red  Cross  meeting  are 
lost  to  the  unfortunate  experienced 
sewers,  who  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way,  getting  all  their  seams  "just  so" 
with  painful  regularity,  unless  called  to 
the  rescue  of  some  hapless  garment. 

But  all  joking  aside,  every  one  wants  to 
help,  in  anyway  possible,  and  every  one 
is  happy  to  be  able  to  do  even  a  little  for 
the  men  at  the  front,  for  whose  safety 
prayers  go  up  hourly,  from  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world.  Here  in  Alberta 
many  branches  of  the  Women's  Institutes 
are  devoting  their  whole  attention  to  the 
Red  Cross  work,  laying  aside  their  local 
interests  for  the  time  being,  in  the  face 
of  this  great  imperious  need. 

It  is  a  strange  gathering  that  greets 
the  eyes  of  the  visitor  to  the  weekly  Red 
Cross  meeting,  in  this  Western  farming 
community.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of 
women  gathc  together,  but  all  working 
whole-heartedly  for  one  object.  Can- 
adian, American,  French,  English  and 
German  women,  all  serving  for  the  boys 
at  the  front.  Well  has  Canada  been  called 
the  "melting  pot  of  the  nations."  The 
workers  come  in  automobiles  ( for  even 
farmers  sometimes  get  them  in  the  West) 
by  the  wagon  load,  and  in  buggies  drawn 
by  the  useful  and  romantic  broncho. 

In  one  corner  sits  a  sweet-faced,  little 
English  lady,  a  bride  of  a  few  weeks,  the 


boat  on  which  she  crossed  was  pursued 
by  a  German  submarine,  before  clearing 
the  war-zone.  She  is  in  earnest  conver 
sation  with  a  portly  German  matron,  the 
wife  of  an  Ontario-born  German,  who  i; 
now  at  the  front  with  our  first  expedi- 
tionary force.  Her  capable  hands  nevei 
cease  work  for  a  moment  as  she  tells  the 
meagre  scraps  of  news  that  reach  hei 
from  her  husband.  He  has  been  in  actior 
several  times,  but  has  escaped  so  fai 
without  a  scratch.  Merry  peals  of  laugh 
ter  come  from  the  group  surrounding  tht 
volatile  little  French  lady  in  the  centre  01 
the  room,  to  whom  conversation  is  as  th< 
breath  of  her  nostrils,  but  she  never  lack; 
an  audience,  fortunately  for  her  read} 
wit  and  unfailing  good-humor,  couplec 
with  her  sterling  common-sense,  maki 
her  a  universal  favorite. 

There  are  many  little  war  stories  ii 
the  making  in  this  room,  in  a  Westen 
farming  community,  as  humorous  and  a: 
heart-breaking  as  any  selected  by  the  edi 
tors  for  publication.  Sons  and  husband: 
have  answered  the  call  to  the  colors,  anc 
are  now  at  the  front,  other  loved  ones  art 
to  be  the  next  to  go.  The  eldest  son  o: 
the  white-haired  lady,  superintending  th< 
efforts  of  two  willing,  but  very  amateur 
ish  workers,  is  at  present  at  Shornclifft 
concentration  camp,  and  her  voice  break: 
as  she  tells  of  his  last  letter.  They  an 
drilling  very  hard,  and  at  nights,  wher 
the  camp  is  quiet,  and  the  wind  sets  ii 
the  right  direction,  the  men  can  hear  tht 
boom  of  the  big  guns,  "Somewhere  ir 
France."  His  regiment  was  to  go  to  tht 
front  very  shortly  when  he  last  wrote,  i 
may  be  there  now.  who  knows?  Oh.  thest 
are  heart-breaking  times,  especial'. 
the  women,  who  must  stay  at  home  ar.c 
watch  their  loved  ones  go  marching  awa? 
so  gaily,  it  may  be  never  to  return — bu 
that  is  in  other  hands  than  ours. 


Pine    Tree  Worth  Nearly  One 
Hundred    Dollars 

One  of  the  costliest  trees  on  record  i. 
a  sugar-pine  tree  cut  in  trespass  from  th< 
Stanislaus  National  Forest  in  California 
for  which  the  Government  exacted  a  pay 
ment  of  $i>9.40.  This  tree  scaled  18, 
ft.  board  measure,  and  contained  mor« 
than  enough  lumber  to  build  a  good-size, 
suburban  frame  house,  or  to  build  .■ 
board  walk  nearly  two  miles  long. 
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Indigestion  Why  and  Wherefore 

The  Army  of  Cranks  is  Recruited  Largely  from  those  who  have 
not  Learned  the  Real  Purpose  of  Eating 

By  ANNIE  A.  BACKUS,  M.D. 


THE  average  patient  when  coming 
to  the  Doctor's  office  often  gives 
two  ready-made  diagnostic  an- 
noucements,  one  is  dyspepsia  and  the 
other  biliousness — "Doctor  I've  got  dys- 
pepsia" or  "Doctor  I'm  bilious  and  I  want 
you  to  give  me  something  for  it" — of 
course,  if  the  diagnosis  were  correct  it 
would  make  the  practice  of  medicine  very 
easy  (that  is,  if  we  had  empiric  remedies 
for  these  troubles),  but  alas!  to  bring 
about  cures  it  is  necessary  to  know  much 
more  than  the  simple  condition — and  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  condition  is  as 
necessary  as  to  know  the  condition. 

Indigestion  is  one  of  the  most  common 
troubles  "poor  humanity"  suffers  from, 
and  the  fact  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  every  hundred  it  is  humanity's  own 
fault  makes  it  none  the  less  difficult  to 
bear.  When  we  decided  to  write  about 
this  most  common  of  ailments,  a  friend 
|  being  near  who  had  suffered  from  this 
trouble,  we  asked,  How  would  you  define 
indigestion?  and  the  friend  answered: 
"Oh!  Indigestion  is  a  beastly  thing" — and 
so  it  is. 

WHAT    HAVE    THE    TEETH    TO    DO    WITH    IT? 

To  avoid  ihis  "beastly  thing"  is  far 
easier  than  to  cure  it,  for  before  an  op- 
portunity occurs  to  treat  it  there  is  likely 
to  have  been  established  organic  changes 
all  along  the  line  of  the  digestive  tract. 
In  the  first  place  the  mouth,  which  is  the 
vestibule  or  entrance  to  the  digestive 
tract,  is  often  neglected,  the  teeth  receive 
little  attention,  and  particles  of  food  are 
left  to  go  through  various  fermentive 
changes  in  the  mouth  causing  decay  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  generation  of  certain  gases 
which  are  decidedly  harmful. 

Another  thing  that  helps  to  add  to  the 
frequency  of  indigestion  is  the  fact  that 
the  stomach  is  asked  to  do  the  work  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  digestive  secretions  of 
the  mouth,  for,  the  proper  mastication  of 
the  food,  and  the  thorough  mixing  of  all 
foods  with  the  saliva  (particularly  the 
starchy  ones)  plays  a  most  important  part 
in  the  act  of  digestion.  But  this  is  not 
Roing  to  be  a  learned  treatise  on  the 
chemical  action  or  the  properties  of  the 
digestive  juices,  the  composition  of  the 
fluids  from  the  parotid,  the  sub-maxil- 
lary, and  sub-lingual  glands  with  the  se- 
cretions from  the  buccal  glands;  but  the 
point  to  be  made  is  that  these  glands  situ- 
ated in  the  mouth  do  contain  certain  di- 
gestive elements,  their  action  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  presence  of  food  and  the  act 
of  chewing,  and  anyone  who  does  not 
properly  masticate  fails  in  his  duty  to 
his  stomach  by  introducing  into  it  un- 
prepared food. 

Then  the  first  means  to  use  to  prevent 
indigestion  is  to  learn  to  eat  slowly,  and 
to  encourage  the  mouth  to  do  its  share 
of  the  work  in  preparing  the  food  for 
absorption. 

If  we  desire  to  attain  health  we  can 


gratify  that  desire  by  some  intelligent 
consideration  of  our  food,  and  to  what 
becomes  of  that  food  after  entering  the 
body. 

The  care  the  horseman  takes  in  feed- 
ing his  horses;  the  care  the  dairyman 
takes  in  feeding  his  cattle,  the  care  given 
to  the  feeding  of  bacon  hogs;  and  the  re- 
sult of  all  this  care,  shows  plainly  what 
can  be  done  by  careful  consideration  of 
food  values  and  scientific  feeding;  if  a 
horse  acquires  the  bad  habit  of  bolting 
its  feed  there  are  devices  for  feed-boxes 
to  prevent  this,  as  the  rapid  eating  of  the 
horse's  food  is  often  the  cause  of  acute 
indigestion  to  that  animal — now  there 
should  be  some  device  in  the  human  head 
to  prevent  men  and  women  from  acquir- 
ing this  same  bad  and  dangerous  habit 
of  bolting  their  food,  and  no  doubt  there 
is  just  such  a  device,  but  in  too  many 
cases  it  is  out  of  repair  for  lack  of  use. 

There  is  not  enough  intelligent  thought 
given  to  eating  and  drinking.  People  eat 
rather  to  gratify  the  palate  than  to  build 
up  the  body,  and  on  every  dining  table  in 
Ontario  there  are  substances  costing 
money  to  buy  and  labor  to  prepare,  which 
are  almost  entirely  without  food  value, 
and  the  consequence  of  this  is  that  large 
quantities  must  be  consumed  to  get  any 
nourishment,  and  extra  work  is  thrown 
upon  the  digestive  machinery,  which  must 
eventually    give    way    from    over-work. 

Indigestion  unfits  a  person  for  business 
or  social  affairs,  the  army  of  pessimists 
and  cranks  are  recruited  from  the  ab- 
normal, and  there  are  whole  battalions 
of  feeblings,  who  are  feeblings  because 
they  never  learned  that  the  eating  of  food 
is  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the 
body. 

WHAT     OF     THE     SCHOOL    CHILD'S     DINNER- 
PAIL? 

There  are  thousands  of  children,  in  the 
rural  districts,  carrying  in  their  lunch 
pails  as  they  go  to  school,  substances  to 
eat  which  are  unfit  for  their  childish  con- 
sumption; a  peep  into  one  of  these  dinner 
pails  would  probably  disclose  a  couple  of 
thick  slices  of  heavy  white  bread,  a  piece 
of  pie,  a  cucumber  pickle,  and  possibly  a 
dough-nut  or  some  cake  (not  to  mention 
cheese  and  onions),  this  outfit  is  closely 
covered,  and  when  the  lid  is  lifted  from 
the  pail  at  noon  hour  the  smell  is  most 
unlovely;  but  the  children  are  hungry, 
the  food  is  rapidly  eaten  and  washed 
down  with  quantities  of  water  more  or 
less  polluted,  and  after  this  a  violent 
romp  is  entered  into  until  school  is  called 
to  order.  Now  nature  does  her  best  to 
arise  to  every  occasion,  she  selects  as 
well  as  she  can  the  food  stuffs  from  the 
substances  eaten,  and  so  we  find  among 
the  school  children  in  the  rural  districts 
poor  teeth,  bad  breath,  pale  faces,  stumed 
bodies  and  slow  minds;  and  all  the-:e 
because   the   children  are  not  fed,   upon 


Mr.  Ford  Owner- 
Investigate   to-day   th 

INMAN 

STEERO 

TENSION 


Makes  the  Fori]  steer  like  a  "Big 
Six."  Holds  the  car  to  the 
road.  Makes  steering  a  pleasure, 
and  saves  its  own  cost  in  tires 
saved       through       easy       running. 

Ask  your  own  dealer  or  write  direct 

CANADIAN  TEMCO  SALES 
INGERSOLL  ONTARIO 


Cow  Stalls  That  Are  Different 


These  Stanchions  and  Stalls  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves, both  having  features  not  to  be  found  in  ar  y 
other   make    in    Canada. 

EACH  STALL  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF 

You  can  install  one  or  one  hundred.  No  top  rail 
being  used,  we  get  rid  of  the  loud  rattle  and  clang  of 
the  other  makes,  our's  being  absolutely  noiseless. 
Our  Stanchion  will  tit  the  largest  cow,  and  can  be 
adjusted  for  a  calf.  Has  what  we  call  the  Positive 
Lock  Attachment,  which  guards  'against  animals  get- 
ting  loose. 

Write   for   catalogue    and   prices,    and   nearest    agent    to 

M.    T.    Buchanan    &    Co  ,     Ingersoli,     Ont. 

Manufacturers     of     Haying    Tools,    Cow    Stalls. 

Water  Bowls,  etc. 


Raise  Your  Calves  Success- 

fullY  BY  using  Ideal  Calf  Meal  Cream.  It 
*  will  prove  satisfactory.  Try  it  and  be 
your  own  judge.  It  is  the  absolute  and  only 
sure  way.  On  receipt  of  $4.25  we  will  deliver 
to  any  point  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  100  lbs.  of  our  Ideal  Calf 
Meal  Cream. 

Send  for  booklet  ex- 
plaining our  Ideal  Calf 
Meal  Cream.         Dept.  B. 

^  Ideal  Stock  and  Poultry  1 

EnnA    CrT     94  John  St.  SoiiU)    V-"i/ 
rOOO    tO.,    HAMILTON.  OoL  VS« 


I^JI*^j>^ji^«IJ 


Safety  First 


Avoid  disaster.  Keep  "Vigora"  bandy  for 
your  horses :  it  is  a  reliable,  successful  remedy 
for  Broken  Wind,  Coughs,  Worms.  Skin 
Disease,  Anemia  ;iii(l  other  ailments.  Can  be 
obtained   from   any   store. 

For    information    apply    to 

J.  B.  MOR1N,  Wholesale  Druggist 

41  2  St.  John  Street.  Quebec  City.  Que..  Can. 


so 
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Your  Dreams  of  a  Home 
Can  Be  Realized 

Build  Now— Save  Money 

The  home  you  have  longed  for,  dreamt  about,  is  now  possible.  You  can  build  to- 
day at  less  cost  than  a  year  ago.     This  is  an  opportunity  for  home  builders. 

MILTON  BRICK 

is  the  right  brick  for  home  building.  It  is  clean-cut,  durable,  damp-proof,  non- 
crumbling,  hard.  Very  effective  in  a  mixture  of  shades — Reds,  Buffs,  Fireflash. 
Cost  no  more  than  inferior  kinds.      Buy  now  and  get  the  benefit  of  low  price. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  free   samples  of 

brick  and  prices,  together  with  valuable  hints  on 

buildings.     Write  to-day. 

Milton    Pressed    Brick  Company,   Limited 

MILTON,  ONTARIO 

Toronto  Office,  50  Adelaide  Street  West 


If  unable  to  obtain  a  desired  article, 

consult  our  service  department. 

T^VERY  month   Farmer's    Magazine    receives    letters    from   subscribers 
stating  that  they  are  desirous  of  purchasing  certain  articles,  but  do 
not  know  where  they  can  be  procured. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  numerous  magazines  and  trade  publica- 
tions, as  also  through  our  many  representatives  in  various  cities  and  towns, 
we  have  special  facilities  for  procuring  information  about  goods  and 
articles,  and  these  are  at  the  service  of  our  readers 

Send  in  the  coupon  and  you  will  receive 
promptly  the  desired  information. 


Farmer's  Magazine, 

143  University  Avenue, 
TORONTO. 


INFORMATION  WANTED. 


Please  let  me  know  where  I  can  purchase. 

Name  

Address  


plain,  nourishing  foods  and  later  wb 
these  children  reach  womanhood  and  mi 
hood  they  become  martyrs  to  indigesti.1, 
and  are  only  second-rate  citizens;  whr'; 
had  they  been  suitably  fed  in  childhc'[ 
they  would  have  developed  into  stro'- 
women  and  able  men. 

A  dainty  cleanliness  should  be  a  pf 
in  preparing  the  school  child's  lunch,; 
should  be  enclosed  in  clean  paper  a. 
put  up  in  a  receptacle  through  which  t- 
air  could  circulate,  a  basket  for  instan", 
the  individual  drinking  cup,  and  a  paj 
serviette  ought  also  to  be  a  part  of  ij 
every  day  equipment. 

Digestion  is  encouraged  by  pleas< 
surroundings,  and  the  simplest  fou 
served  with  cleanliness  are  sweeter  tr: 
the  most  complex  of  culinary  compoui  | 
attended  with  disorder ;  keep  the  cl  ■ 
dren  growing  with  plain,  nourish:: 
foods,  insist  upon  clean  teeth  and  pa 
water,  and  in  this  way  pave  the  road) 
future  health  for  them.  So  much 
school  children,  but  what  about  the  cl  - 
dren  of  an  older  growth  who  refuse  > 
masticate  or  to  consider  what  manner : 
stuff  they  designate  as  food?  From  ti'3 
to  time  some  ornithologist  surprises  ? 
world  by  telling  of  the  variety  and  m.  ■ 
ber  of  things  he  finds  in  the  stomach  ; 
certain  birds,  but  a  greater  astonishm  c 
would  occur  if  the  contents  of  sc  ? 
human  stomachs  could  be  enumera  1 
for  their  day's  work;  the  bird  is  fit  1 
with  an  internal  apparatus  to  cope  ■«  s 
these  things,  but  human  beings  not  be  : 
so  equipped  suffer  in  due  time  for  s 
indulgences. 

PICKLES,    PIE   AND   SAUSAGES. 

Something  to  eat  is  not  always  a  fc  . 
to  make  it  a  food  it  must  contain  the  i  - 
ments  which  build  up  the  body  tissue — 
pair  waste — furnish  heat — generate  - 
ergy — supply  pure  blood — replace 
mineral  elements — and  give  strength,  1 5 
means  variety  and  here  they  are: 

1.  Nitrogenous  Foods. — Meat,  ej  , 
fish;  for  rebuilding  and  repairing  we  3 
tissue. 

2.  Carbonaceous  Foods. — Bread,  p(  - 
toes  and  all  starchy  vegetables,  macar'  , 
sugar,  honey,  etc :  foods  supplying  h  t 
and  energy. 

3.  Carbo-nitrogenous     Foods.  —  M 
cheese,  nuts,  cereals :  for  building  tds  e 
and  supplying  energy. 

4.  Water  and  Mineral  Salts.— Cel.  . 
spinach,  fruits;   found  in  all  foods,    I 
more    abundantly    in    fresh    fruits, 
vegetables,  apples  and  oranges. 

In  the  above  list  are  all  the  foods  ne<  - 
sary  for  life  and  health,  the  more  sin  I 
their    preparation,    the   more   easily   ■ 
gested,  consequently  the  more  nourishi  ; 
much  good  food  is  spoiled  in  the  cooki | 
and  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  served.  1 1 
also    by   the    everlasting  flavoring, 
moderately,  eat  slowly,  enjoy  your  f  i 
as   you  eat  it,   lay  aside  all  unpleas  I 
thoughts  during  the  meal  hour,  drink  - 
fore    eating   rather    than    after, 
pickles,  pie  and  sausages  (butcher's  j  - 
ticularly)  ;  "laugh  and  grow  fa: 
idle  prescription,  good  laughers  are  n«  r 
dyspeptics ;  but  grouch,  envy,  avarice    • 
nagging  are  as  much  the  cause  as  the 
suit  of  that  "beastly  thing."  indigest  ■ 
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lis  new  handbook  contains  all 
le  liitc-t  information  of  the 
iiw  and  Why  of  Power 
irming. 

IN  THREE   PARTS 

irl  I.— FARM  TR  ACTORS:  Fill! 
letails  of  construction  and  oper 
ation  —  Fuels-  -Lubrication — Igni- 
tion —  Troubles  -  All  leading 
makes  of  tractors  described  and 
illustrated. 

nl    II.— Water  Supply   System-;    fo< 
Farm     Homes — Rlectric    Light    t'oi 
I  [ouies. 

mi  III .— T  HE  SCIK  \  C  E  O  F 
rHKHSHING:  All  leading  makes 
full;      lesci  ibed   and    illustrated. 

isi  the  hook  you  need  to  liel]) 
"'  "Hi  of  all  difficulties  in  con- 
■ctioti  with  modern  farm 
aohiner; 
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nt  postpaid  to  any  address  for  $1.65 
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All  out-doors  invites  your 

KODAK 


VT VERY  THING   that   you    are    interested  in   is   worth  a  picture.      On   the  home 
place,  at  your  neighbor's,  at  the  picnic,  on  your  fishing  or  hunting  trip -wher- 
ever you  go  there  are  scenes  and  incidents  that  you   can   preserve  for  all  time   with 
the  click  of  the  Kodak  shutter. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  copy  of  "The  KODAK  ON  THE  Faem/j 
a  beautifully  illustrated  little  book  that  not  only  tells  about  the  new  things  in 
Kodakery  but  shows  as  well,  by  attractive  pictures,  the  pleasures  and  the  uses  of  a 
Kodak  on  the  farm.     It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  Limited,    596   King    Street  West,  TORONTO 


Jamieson-ise  Your  Farm 

To  Jamieson-ise  your  farm  means  to  protect  your  home, 
barns,  stables  and  other  buildings  against  rapid  deteri- 
oration and  decay.  It  means  added  value  to  your 
property  for  a  very  small  outlay.  It  means  that  your 
farm  and  buildings  will  be  painted  with  Jamieson's 
Pure  Prepared  Paints  and  Varnishes.  Further  you 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  paint  will 
last,  giving  long  service  and  satisfaction. 

A  good  investment  that  gives 


big  returns  for  a  small  outlay. 

Order  Jamieson's  from  your  dealer.     Always  ready  for  use. 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Company,   Limited 

MONTREAL  Established  1858  VANCOUVER 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Company,  Limited. 
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PALMOLIVE  SOAP 

Appeals  to  Dainty  Women 

Dainty   women  revel   in  the  fra-  PALMOLIVE  CREAIV1  keeps  the 

grant,  creamy,  abundant  PALM-  skin  smooth  by  supplementing  the 

OLIVE  lather  and  its  wonderful  natural  nils.     Use  a  little  before 

cleansing   qualities.      Made   from  applying  powder, 

palm  and  olive  oils,  PALMOLIVE  PALMOLIVE  SHAMPOO   is 

SOAP  is  delightfully  mild.    Sold  liquid  PALMOLIVE.     Makes  the 

everywhere.  proper  cleansing  of  the  hair  easy. 

Threefold    Sample    Offer — Liberal  cake  of  Palmolive, 

bottle  nf  Shampoo  and  tube  of  Cream,  packed  in  neat 

sample  package,  all  mailed  mi  receipt  of  five  -v  -lamp-.  .         

B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Company,  Limited 
155-157  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

American  Address:    B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  Inc. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Buy  your  Lantic 
Preserving  Sugar 

in  10  and  20  Pound  Bags 

This  insures  your  getting  the  same  pure  Cane  Sugar  of  extra 
quality  that  you  would  get  in  the  Lantic  2  and  5  pound 
Cartons.  V'ou  can  also  get  Lantic  Sugar  in  100  pound  bags — 
either  fine  or  coarse  granulation  as  you  prefer.  Don't  risk 
your  Preserves.  Make  sure  that  they  will  turn  out  right 
by  using  Lantic  Sugar.  £4 


When  you  go  to  the  Toronto  Exhibition,  be  sure  to  visit  the 
"Lantic  Sugar"  Booth  and  see  our  unique  display  of  this  pure 
Cane  Sugar  in  cartons,  bags  and  barrels. 


Lantic 

Sugar 


COOK  BOOK  AND  FRUIT  JAR  LABELS  FREE 

Send  us  a  Red  Ball  Trademark,  cut  from  bag  or  top  end  of  car- 
ton, and  we  will  send  you  a  book  of  Fruit  Jar  Labels,  and  copy 
of  our  Cook  Book. 

The  Atlantic  Sugar  Refineries,  Limited,  Montreal 


'I  make  sure  that  my  Peaches  and  Pears  will  I 
turn  out  right  by  using 

Lantic  Sugar 


"I  prefer  getting  my  Preserving  Sugar 
In  10  or  20  pound  bags.  1  can  get 
Lantic  Sugar  in  100  pound  bags  also- 
or  in  2  or  5  pound  cartons. 
"As  long  as  the  Red  Ball  is  on  bag  or 
package.  I  know  that  the  sugar  within 
is  absolutely  pure  cane  sugar — un- 
equalled in  quality!  granulation  and 
sparkle. 

"This  is  why  I  insist  on  having  Lantic 
Sugar  for  my  Pears  and  Peaches,  and 
buy  it  in  10  or  2t>  pound  bags  in  order 
to  get  the  genuine  cane  sugar    .  $* 
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PEDLARIZE  your  Barns  and  Dwellings  now.    Pedlar's  "George"  and  "Oshawa" 
Metal  Shingles  typify  the  highest  development  in  metal  roofing.    A  "  Pedlarized" 
Roof  is  safe  and  inexpensive — proof  against  fire  from  lightning  or  sparks  from  the 
threshing  engine. 

Pedlar's   "GEORGE"   Shingle 

is  made  expressly  for  barns  and  large  buildings.  It  is  24  in.  by  24  in.,  and  it  requires  only  25  shingles  to  cover 
a  rooter's  square  of  100  square  ft.  ( 10  ft.  x  10  ft.).  You  can  lay  "George"  Shingles  yourself  with  the  aid  of  a 
hammer,  nails  and  a  pair  of  snips.  The  nailing  flange  of  each  "  George  "  Shingle  has  rail  holes  placed  at 
regular  intervals  which  act  as  a  guide  and  make  laying  easy.  The  side  lock  is  very  tight-fitting,  and  when  one 
shingle  is  nailed    in  place,  the  nailing  flange  is  completely  covered  by  the  next  shingle  which  effectually  sea  Is  it 

against  rain,  snow  or  moisture.  "George"  Shingles  interlock  on  all 
four  sides,  providing  a  roof  that  is  practically  one  solid  sheet  of  galvan- 
ized steel,  fire-proof,  weather-proof,  wind-proof  and  rust-proof. 
The  "Oshawa" j(I6  in.  x  20  in.)  steel  shingle,  for  dwellings 
and  small  buildings,  is  of  the  same  high  quality  as  the 
"  George"  Shingle,  and  has  all  its  special  features,  excepting 
size. 

MADE    IN    CANADA 

Write  To-day  for  Free  Booklet  F.M".  get  our  quotation!  on 
Galvanized  Corrugated  Iron  Siding  or  Roofing,  Corro  Crimp  Roofing. 
Silo  Covers,  Culverts  (Rivetted  and  Nestable1.  Eaves  Trough  ana 
Conductor  Pipe,  Finials  and  Ornament*.  Metal  Ceiling*— in  fact,  any- 
thing and  everything  in  metal  products.     Ask  for  Catalogue  "  " 

Address: 

THE  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  Limited 

Established  1861 
Executive  Office  and  Factories  -  OSHAWA,  CANADA 
MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 

OTTAWA         -        LONDON  CHATHAM      ioj 
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Would  You  Like  a  University  Education? 

SCATTERED  up  and  down  this  great  country  of  ours  are  a  number  of  young  men  who  have  the 
ambition  to  make  good  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  whom  a  University  training  would  act  as  a 
spur  to  greater  success.    If  you  are  one  of  these  ambitious,  go-ahead  young  men,  we  offer  you  the 
opportunity  to  realize  your  ambition. 

Our  proposition  has  already  helped  many,  let  it  help  you.  The  work  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  besides 
the  training  we  give  you  in  salesmanship  will  always  be  of  great  service  to  you  in  whatever  work  you  are 
finally  engaged. 

In  every  city  and  town  in  the  Dominion  there  are  many  business  men  and  private  residents  who  would 
appreciate  your  interest  in  bringing 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 

to  their  notice.  It  is  the  Magazine  of  Canada  and  is  winning  its  way  into  the  confidence  of  every  Cana- 
dian reader  of  high-class  matter. 

A  liberal  commission  is  allowed  on  all  subscriptions,  and  the  spending  of  a  few  hours  a  week  will  easily 
enable  you  to  realize  your  ambition  and  enter  the  University  next  fall. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  forward  full  particulars. 


Mt  n     ip    i   •  r^  t: *:±~A     143-153  university  ave. 

acLean   Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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BREADMAKING    MADE 
EASY 


The  famous  FIVE  ROSES  Cook 
Book  removes  mere  ''luck"  from 
bakedays.  It  tells  plainly  how  ani 
why.  It  is  the  beginner's  insurance 
against  disappointment.  Gives  com- 
plete, understandable  directions  on 
making  bread. 

Send  for  the 
FIVE  ROSES  COOK  BOOK 
Over  25  pages  of  recipes,  hints, 
wrinkles  on  the  art  of  making  dainty 
breadstuffs.  A  wonderful  chapter 
on  Sandwich  making  Also  over 
200  cake  recipes,  and  hundreds  of 
directions  for  pies,  puddings,  rolls, 
biscuits,  etc.  So  essential  that  over 
200,000  women  have  already 
written  for  this  144-page  manual. 
Sent  for  JO  two-cent  stamps. 
Address  Dept.  H.  LAKE  OF  THE 
WOODS  MILLING  CO.  LIMITED, 
MONTREAL. 
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Build  up 

\/*f     lifir      Bake  FIVE  ROSES  flour  into  bread — our  cheapest  and 
V  llal      y       best  food.     Ycu  who  govern  the   meals,  see  that  your 
folks  get  the  food  that  is  best  for  them.      It  is  for  you  that  we  pu: 
FIVE  ROSES  the  bread-life,  the  energizing  nutrition  so  plentifully  stored 
up  in  the  ripe  Manitoba  wheat. 

We  pick  the  cream  of  the  crop  for  FIVE  ROSES  users.  We  mill  it 
exclusively  from  the  fat,  well-fed  wheat  kernels  because  these  alone  contain 
the  maximum  flavour,  the  most  muscle-building,  blood-forming  element;. 

To  secure  these  essentials  for  your  bread,  use 

Five  Roses* 

j[>)  for  Breads-Cakes 
lr4/  Puddings-Pastries 

Your  folks  are  well-equipped  for  work  or  play  when  you  plan  your  foods  en 
the  FIVE  ROSES  basis. 

Not  merely  more  substantial,  it  makes  bread  more  digestible.  Next  to 
pure  milk  comes  bread  in  completeness  of  digestion.  Due  to  the  fineness 
of  FIVE  ROSES,  the  texture  of  all  your  breadstuffs,  cakes,  biscuits,  etc., 
is  ever  so  much  finer,  porous,  yielding. 

The  digestive  juices  act  more  surely. 

The  sooner  you  ask  for  FIVE  ROSES,  the  sooner  will  your  folks 
appreciate  why  people  call  good  bread  "the  staff  of  life" . 

See  that  you  are  given  FIVE  ROSES  at  your  dealer's. 

Packed  free  from  contact  with  human  hands,  in  bags  of  7, 
14,  24,  49  and  98  lbs.  ;  also  barre/s  c^  98  and  196  . 


■JT    Guaranteed  NOT  BLEACHED— NOT  BLENDED 
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THE  EDITOR   TALKS 

The  summer  is  ended.  A  line  on  our 
farm  resources  can  be  fairly  well  drawn 
at  this  time.  After  all,  despite  On- 
tario's wet  harvest  and  the  occasional 
frost  and  hail  of  the  prairies,  is  not  the 
farmer  in  as  good  a  position  as  any 
business  many  We  hare  had  our  living. 
Our  winter  is  fairly  well  provided  for. 
Our  debts  are  not  all  paid,  but  toe  are 
making  a  fair  endeavor  to  pay  equally 
every  creditor.  Some  of  us  have  obli- 
gated ourselves  further  than  we  should 
have  done,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  re- 
form our  lines,  as  the  soldiers  say.  By 
following  the  advice  of  an  excellent  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Saskatchewan,  we  can  estab- 
lish our  farming  business  on  sounder 
bases. 

In  fact,  as  season  after  season  rolls 
by,  we  are  impressed  with  the  real 
worth  of  brain  matter — of  good  judg- 
ment and  capable  direction  in  one's 
affairs,  as  of  greater  value  to  us  financi- 
ally than  mere  muscle. 

That  probably  explains  in  some  meas- 
ure, why  farmers  are  reading  more  farm 
payers.  The  Farmer's  Magazine  com- 
mends this  issue  to  the  hard-headed  and 
big-hearted  man.  He  will  rejoice  to  com- 
pare the  ideas  carried  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  where  farmers  plow  or  reap. 
The  richness  of  information,  the  timely 
hints,  the  high-class  aippearance  and  the 
thoroughness  of  the  subjects  treated, 
which  become  a  library  for  him  as  he 
adds  thereto,  appeal  to  him,  all  the  more 
strongly  because  this  is  a  Canadian  pub- 
lication, for  Candian  farmers. 

Next  month,  there  are  a  number  of 
highly  informative  and  entertaining  ar- 
ticles in  readiness. 

Can  a  man  take  a  small  farm,  and 
make  a  good  living  for  a  family  and 
save  money  besides?  This  is  answered 
by  W.  L.  Smith,  the  well-known  editor- 
farmer   of   Ontario. 

Does  the  greenhouse  offer  a  farmer 
additional  opportunities  for  money-mak- 
ing in  the  winter  months?  E.  J.  Fdr- 
rington  answers  this  question. 

What  valuable  secrets  lie  hidden  tn 
the  bulletins  issued  by  our  Agricultural 
Departments?  W.  D.  Albright  of  the 
Peace  River  has  been  placer  mining 
among   these  dry  facts. 

Are  the  school  boys  and  girls  doing 
any  good  in  their  Junior  Agricultural 
programs  throughout  the  country?  Asst.- 
Deputy  Minister  Bailey  of  Ontario  be- 
lieves they  are.  Next  issue  will  tell 
some  things  about  the  movement. 

Other  subjects  treated  will  be  interest- 
ing, such  as  poultry,  cattle  feeding, 
house  and  barn  building,  women's  work, 
drainage  and  traction  ditchers,  school 
articles,  starting  in  pure  bred  hogs, 
blending  wheats  for  flour,  etc.,  etc. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  cover  de- 
sign for  this,  the  best  month  of  the  year 
— October.  It  is  an  oil  painting  by  a 
leading  artist.     Watch  for  it. 
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A  firm  that  is  in  touch  with  numerous  farm  publications  sends  the 
following  expression  of  appreciation  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine, 
not  only  from  an  advertiser's  standpoint,  but  as  to  its  editorial 
quality: 

Ingersoll,  Ont. 
Farmer's  Magazine, 
Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  are  sending  you  to-day  a  cut  for  use,  with  the  wording 
we  gave  you  some  little  time  ago  for  our  advertisement  on 
Buchanan  Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions. 

We  might  just  say  a  word  of  appreciation  for  your  magazine. 
It  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  valuable  farm  magazine  we  have 
seen  up  to  date.  Both  in  advertising  value  and  as  a  magazine 
which  the  farmer  can  read  with  great  benefit.     We  consider  it 

first-class. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  T.  BUCHANAN  &  COMPANY. 
(Sgnd.)   Per  J.  V.  Buchanan. 

A  true  index  to  the  value  of  a  farm  medium  is  always  found  by 
studying  its  advertising  as  well  as  its  editorial  pages.  Farmer's 
Magazine  carries  only  that  class  of  advertising  which  is  of  value 
to  its  readers.  By  our  careful  selection  of  advertising  we  not  only 
protect  our  readers,  but  add  value  to  our  publication  as  an  adver- 
tising medium,  and  are  able  to  put  quality  into  our  editorial 
columns. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,   Limited 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  .'.  .-.  TORONTO.  CANADA 


MacLean's   Magazine 
The  Farmer's  Magazine 
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Forty  Horse  Power 

Seven  Passenger  FOUR  ^pl  lc/O 

Facts — not  claims — that  make  Studebaker  the  best  car  the  world's 
greatest  automobile  factories  have  ever  built. 

This  is  a  history  making  car — in  power,  size  and  quality.  In 
power  and  flexibility  this  four  equals  most  SIXES  now  on  the 
market. 

Price  has  been  reduced  from  $1250  to  $1195. 

But  the  wheelbase  has  been  INCREASED  from  108  to 
112  inches. 

The  capacity  has  been  INCREASED  from  5-passenger 
to  SEVEN-passenger. 

The  motor  has  been  INCREASED  from  3l/2  x  5  inches 
to  3%  x  5  inches. 

The  tires  have  been  INCREASED  from  33  x  4  to  34  x  4 
Goodrich. 

The  cooling  system  and  radiator  have  been  INCREASED 
in  size. 

The  seats  have  been  INCREASED  in  width. 
The  upholstery  is  the  FINEST  obtainable  grade  of  gen- 
uine hand-buffed,  semi-glazed  leather. 
Nothing  decreased  but  the  price. 

Wherever  a  change  was.made  in  the  quality  of  materials, 
better  materials  were  used. 

It  is  NOT  "essentially  the  same  car  as  last  year"  at  a  less  price. 
It  is  a  much  BIGGER  and  BETTER  car  at  a  less  price. 

See  the  car  at  once.     Write  for  1916  Catalog 


STUDEBAKER 


FOUR  cylinder  models 

Touring  Car,  7  passenger       -  -  $1195 

Roadster,  3  passenger       -      -  -  1165 

Landau  Roadster,  3  passenger  -  1495 

six  cylinder  models  Walkerville,  Ontario 

Touring  Car,  7  passenger       -  -  1395 

LaSdaurRoldPster!n3gprassenger  -  1695         More  than  185,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use. 
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Fortified  Tires 

No-Rim-Cut    Tires— "On-Air"  Cured 
With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


The  Tires  That  Fell 

Looked  Like  Goodyears  at  the  Start 

If  the  treads  are  smooth,  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  difference  in  tires  except  by  the 
makers'  names.  In  the  anti-skid  type,  there  are  many  makes  that  look  heavy  and 
strong. 

So  you  can't  judge  a  tire  by  looks.  Most  virtues  are  hidden  anyway.  In  a 
poor  tire,  skimping  can't  be  seen.  The  difference  is  enormous,  but  it  doesn't  show- 
till  you  run  a  Goodyear  and  some  rival  tire  on  opposite  wheels.  Then  yon  will 
learn  why  we  build  the  Goodyear  "carcass"  extra  strong  to  support  the  All- 
Weather  tread.    For  this  tread  is  tough  and  double  thick. 

Other  heavy-tread  tires,  not  built  in  perfect  balance  like  the  Goodyear,  col- 
lapse on  the  sides  before  the  tread  is  worn  out. 


Vital  Defenses 

In  5  additional  ways  we  build  exclusive  de- 
fenses into  Goodyear  Tires.  They  protect  you 
against  the  worst  attacks  that  a  tire  must  meet 
— against  Blowouts,  against  Rim-cuts,  against 
Loose  Tread,  against  Punctures  and  Skidding. 
These  are  vital  for  country  driving.  Then 
repair  shops  and  stocks  are  miles  away  and 
you're  at  the  mercy  of  your  tires. 

So  farmers  have  learned  to  depend  on  Good- 
years.     Yet  in  spite  of  the  extra  values,  we've 


This 


cut  our  prices  37  per  cent,  in  two  years, 
is  due  largely  to  fast-growing  output. 

How  to  Choose 

Don't  ever  buy  a  tire  on  looks  again.  Test 
a  Goodyear  on  your  car.  That's  the  way  to  learn 
the  facts.  And  when  you  have  done  this,  you'll 
never  go  back  to  imported  tires  or  ordinary 
Canadian-made  tires. 

Any  dealer  can  furnish  you  Goodyear  Made- 
in-Canada  Tires. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Makers   of  Truck,  Motorcycle,    Carriage    and    Bicycle    Tires,    and   Rubber   Belts,    Hose   and    Packing. 


Head  Office:    Toronto,  Ontario 


Factory:    Bowmanville,  Ontario 
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IT  is  the  exception  to  find  a  matched 
team.    Among  the  teams  on  the  road 
or  in  the  field,  one  fails  to  see  many 
that  match  at  all  well. 

Talk  to  any  rural  representative  and 
he  will  tell  you  of  any  matched  team  of 
horses  that  is  owned  within  five  miles. 
They  are  so  scarce  that  a 
nicely    matched    team    is 
noted  and  remarked  about 
by  farmers  who  are  many 
sections  away. 

A  trip  by  auto  fifty  miles 
from  home  over  roads  that 
are  now  familiar  to  the 
farmer  of  to-day,  as  were 
the  next  side-line  to  his 
father,  will  reveal  a  few 
picked  teams,  Clydesdale, 
Shire,  Percheron  or  Bel- 
gian that  are  matched  well 
enough  to  command  atten- 
tion. Here  and  there  a 
team  of  ponies,  a  carriage 
team  or  the  proverbial 
hearse  horse,  may  be  noted 
throughout  Canada. 

But  let  us  locate  a  well- 
matched  team  in  any  part, 
and  the  owner  will  be  re- 
garded well  by  his  neigh- 
bor as  a  horseman.  Gen- 
erally, a  good  horseman  is 
a  good  farmer.  Why  is  a 
matched  team  so  scarce? 
The    reason    is    not    that 


//  Farmers  Would  Sell  or 
Exchange  Their  Horses,  Better 
Values  Would  be  Secured.  The 
Horse  Will  Not  be  Crowded 
Out  by  the  Auto. 

By 
MACKENZIE    HALL 


horses  are  hard  to  match.  A  good  mate 
can  be  found  for  any  size,  shape,  color, 
gait,  or  mannerism. 

It  must  lie  against  the  Canadian 
farmer.  He  is  not  as  a  rule  a  good  horse- 
man. This  criticism  can  be  justified  by 
looking  at  the  average  matings  on  the 
farm.  Go  to  the  field  and  see  how  often 
a  big  and  a  little  horse  are  hitched  to- 
gether, and  most  frequently,  the  large 
horse  is  on  the  near  side.    There  may  be 


some  reason  for  all  this  diversity,  but  it 
certainly  cannot  be  credited  to  good 
horsemanship. 

A  farmer  at  work  is  usually  seen  with 
his  team.  People  judge  the  man  largely 
by  the  way  he  manages  his  horses.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  matched  team  produces  for 


A  famous  team  In   Canada   and   New  York.     They  were  picked  up,  trained  and  sold  for  $5,000. 
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Note  the  kindliness  in  the  faces  of  this  team.  Such  a  heavy  draught  pair  makes  farming 
go  better  and  always  attracts  the  man  who  wants  good  horses.  He  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
$600  for  this  team  last  year.  Horses  are  slightly  duller  now,  but  he  can  get  the  top  price 
any  time. 


the  farmer  a  degree  of  distinction  and 
prestige.  Farmers  note  that  the  horses  on 
his  farm  are  handled  with  some  sort  of 
system,  and  they  rightfully  assume  that 
his  other  affairs  are  given  the  same  care- 
ful attention.  There  are  exceptions,  how- 
ever, but  as  a  rule,  it  is  straight  guessing, 
that  the  man  who  is  careful  with  his 
horses,  is  an  all-round  good  farmer,  and 
a  dependable  man. 

MONEY  IN  GOOD   HORSES. 

And  there  is  money  in  keeping  one's 
horses  in  first-class  condition  and  well 
matched.  Sales  can  be  made  at  good 
prices  for  such  sales  could  not  be  made 
singly.  Heavy  draft  teams,  well-matched, 
are  picked  up  by  buyers  first  of  all.  This 
has  been  especially  true  of  carriage  teams 
and  ponies.  Many  city  dealers  have  gone 
into  the  country,  and  purchased  single 
carriage  horses  for  $150,  which  when 
mated  properly  and  trained,  have  sold  for 
$500  for  the  pair.  The  rich  city  man 
wants  a  pair  and  money  does  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  getting  anything  to  which 
he  takes  a  liking. 

A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  takes 
pains  to  match  his  colts  and  he  always 
gets  good  prices  for  his  horses.  He  has 
easily  acquired  a  local  reputation  and 
quite  unconsciously,  his  neighbors  act  as 
his  advertising  agents.  It  is  a  fact  that 
more  of  us  should  grasp  and  turn  to  our 
own  account.  This  partly  explains  why 
the  exceptional  man  succeeds  or  why 
money  makes  money.  The  truth  is  that 
one  man  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  natural  laws  of  bargaining. 

MIXING  THE  BREEDS  IS  BAD. 

Mixing  breeds  in  a  neighborhood  has 
led  to  a  lot  of  trouble.  Clydesdales  have 
been   brought  to  a   Shire,   Percheron   or 


Belgian,  and  vice  versa,  yet  in  spite  of 
this,  one  or  two  of  these  breeds  predomi- 
nate and  it  should  be  possible  to  find  a 
suitable  mate  for  almost  any  horse  a  man 
may  have. 

If  our  fellow  farmers  were  more  in- 
clined to  buy  or  sell,  or  even  exchange 
horses,  among  themselves,  they  could 
largely  improve  our  chances  of  sales. 
Horses  of  the  same  color,  size  and  mark- 


ings always  impress  a  visitor  favorably. 

While  color  and  size  are  the  main 
matching  qualities,  there  are  many  other 
features  that  count.  Disposition  is  af- 
forded, but  is  seldom  made  the  main  rea- 
son in  buying  a  horse.  From  the  driver's 
standpoint,  this  is  most  important.  An 
evil-mannered  horse  or  a  very  nervous 
animal,  is  no  great  credit  to  anyone.  If 
one  picks  out  horses  of  one  color,  with 
similar  marking  and  about  the  same  size 
and  conformation,  he  could  easily  make 
them  so  as  to  work  or  drive  together,  in  a 
fairly  good  manner. 

Similarly  it  can  be  done  in  four  or  six- 
horse  teams.  The  beautiful  outfits  of  the 
transportation  companies  in  our  cities 
show  how  the  matching  of  teams  can  be 
made  a  success.  The  corporations  who 
use  horses  largely  have  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  this  idea  of  matching  than  have 
the  farmers.  The  result  is  always  a  big 
advertisement  for  the  company. 

HORSE-RAISING  WILL  PAY. 

Horses  are  going  to  be  good  property. 
The  auto  is  making  serious  inroads  on  the 
farm  and  on  the  roads.  But  where  was 
the  auto  on  the  rainy  weather  of  Ontario 
recently?  The  farm  horse  will  never  be 
discarded,  at  least  for  many  ages  ahead. 
As  one  writer  recently  said,  "Horses 
formerly  allowed  easy  access  to  any  point 
near  home  at  any  time.  Autos  have  mere- 
ly extended  the  radius  of  ordinary  travel. 
A  man  can  get  fifty  miles  from  home  now 
as  quickly  as  he  could  get  twenty  miles 
away  in  the  old  days,  even  with  an  extra 
fast  horse.  He  now  does  business  with 
more  people  and  can  exercise  more  choice 
in  his  dealings.  He  has  a  correspondingly 
wider  acquaintance. 

"What  are  the  horses  doing?  Working 
in  the  fields  just  as  they  always  have  done, 
and  traveling  the  roads  when  they  are 
Continued  on   Page  76. 


All    agree   that   the   demands    of   Europe   after   this    war    will    make   a    heavy    drain    on    the 
livestock    resources   of   America.     The    main    question    will    be.    who    is    ready? 


Selling  Clover  Seed :  by  g.  l.  woltz 

Dollars  and  Satisfaction  Result  Wherever  The  Farmers  Get  Together  to  do 

Business  in  a  Co-operative  Way. 


Bill   Van   Loon   claims   that  he   can   produce  more  alfalfa   seed 
by  the  row  method. 


Many    people   sow   alfalfa   on   a   summer   fallow   after   the 
beginning  of  August. 


BILL  VAN  LOON— that  isn't  his  real 
name,  but  it  serves  the  purpose — 
is  a  prosperous  farmer  in  South 
Haldimand.  He  had  been  a  feeder  of 
steers  for  years  because  he  said  they 
helped  him  in  two  ways:  First,  they 
helped  to  improve  the  farm ;  second,  they 
made  money  for  him. 

Bill  was  often  heard  to  remark  that 
"the  steer  that  first  ate  alfalfa,  like  the 
man  who  first  ate  an  oyster,  made  a  dis- 
covery of  great  economic  importance." 
The  real  value  of  the  discovery  has  al- 
ready been  determined  and  we  have 
enough  information  on  alfalfa  culture  to 
provide  the  Ontario  farmer  with  great 
expectations.  He  was  shy  for  a  long 
time,  but  there  were  plenty  of  en- 
thusiasts who  were  willing  to  do  the 
pioneering  to  bring  out  the  strong 
and  weak  points  and  to  develop  the 
best  methods  of  culture  and  market- 
ing. 

While  Bill  Van  Loon  was  gaining 
experience  on  his  fifteen  acres,  sev- 
eral of  his  neighbors  became  en- 
thused also  and  co-operated.  The 
whole  district  were  soon  on  the  alert 
and  one  pioneer  was  heard  to  re- 
mark: "I  tell  you,"  he  pounded  furi- 
ously, "that  alfalfa  won't  do.  If  we 
must  produce  hay  at  home  let  us 
stick  to  bluegrass,  and  alsike  clover. 
Alfalfa's  a  fad,  I  don't  care  how 
many  tons  to  the  acre  you  get.  You 
curbstone  farmers  make  me  weary." 

Bill  blushed  and  bit  his  lip.  There 
was  no  use  arguing  with  that  kind. 

BILL  WASN'T  DISCOURAGED. 

The  land  was  plowed  early  in  the 
spring,  top-dressed  with  ten  ton  of 
farm-yard  manure  to  the  acre  and 
then  cultivated.  To  this  was  seeded 


twenty  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  About 
the  first  of  July  there  was  the  most  glori- 
ous catch  of  weeds  on  that  new  seeding 
one  would  wish  to  see. 

The  question  was  where  had  they  come 
from?  It  was  finally  found  that  the 
manure  had  been  the  chief  source  and  no 
time  had  been  given  during  cultivation 
for  their  germination  and  destruction. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  with  this 
field.  Plow  down  the  grass  and  prepare  it 
again.  This  was  done  and  eight  weeks 
later  there  was  an  excellent  stand  of 
vigorous  young  alfalfa  plants  about  six 
inches  high,  thus  giving  evidence  that  the 


"The  steer  that  first  ate  alfalfa,  like  the 
man  who  first  ate  an  oyster,  made  a  discovery 
of  great  importance,"  says  Bill  Van  Loon,  of 
South   Haldimand. 


best  time  for  seeding  is  early  in  July  when 
sown  alone. 

It  is  exceptional,  even  in  spite  of  the 
most  thorough  cultivation,  particularly  on 
spring  seedings  of  alfalfa,  if  weeds  do 
not  prove  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  fight 
for  supremacy.  The  crop  is  too  valuable 
to  allow  the  weeds  to  win  out.  They  can 
be  greatly  discouraged  by  going  on  the 
field  and  mowing  as  soon  as  they  are  high 
enough  to  be  reached. 

Set  the  mower  as  high  as  possible,  so 
that  just  the  tops  of  the  weeds  and  alfalfa 
will  be  clipped.  The  alfalfa  will  take  a 
fresh  start  and  grow  all  the  better,  while 
the  growth  of  the  weeds  will  be  retarded. 
It  may  be  wise  to  clip  three  or  four 
times  the  first  season,  in  which  case 
no  hay  can  be  saved.  In  regions 
where  cold  winters  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  last  clipping  must  not 
come  later  than  September  1st.  Un- 
less the  weeds  are  so  thick  that  they 
would  smother  the  alfalfa  plants, 
or  unless  they  have  gone  to  seed  be- 
fore they  are  clipped,  leave  the  clip- 
pings on  the  ground  as  a  mulch.  If 
too  thick  or  if  gone  to  seed,  rake 
them  off  the  field  and  burn  them. 

In  case  the  crop  is  seeded  in  the 
fall  following  a  clean  culture  crop 
where  there  is  no  trouble  from 
weeds,  nothing  need  be  done  until 
the  crop  is  ready  for  harvest  early 
in  the  following  spring. 

As  I  see  them,  the  requirements 
for  successful  alfalfa  culture  may 
be  classified  as  major  and  minor. 
The  major  requirements,  are,  good 
drainage,  sufficient  lime  to  make  the 
soil  slightly  alkaline,  the  inocula- 
tion of  seed  or  soil,  and  a  fine  seed 
bed  from  which  weeds  have  been 
practically    eradicated.     The    most 
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important  minor  require- 
ment is  soil  well  supplied 
with  organic  material.  If 
any  of  the  major  require- 
ments are  wanting  the 
crop  will  be  a  failure. 

ENSURING  SUCCESS  WITH 
ALFALFA. 
In   selecting  a  field  for 

alfalfa    the    character    of 

the  soil  and  subsoil  should 

be  carefully  studied.   Good 

drainage  is  always  an  es- 
sential    soil     requirement, 

but  for  success  with  alfal- 
fa,  it   is  more   important 

than      with     most     other 

crops.     This    is    a    deeply 

rooted   crop,    so   both    soil 

and  subsoil  should  be  well 

drained  to  a  depth  of  three 

and,  if  possible,  four  feet. 

In     my     investigations     I 

have  yet  to  find  a  success- 
ful field  on  land  not  well 

drained.  The  nodule-form- 
ing bacteria  cannot  thrive 

in  the  absence  of  air. 

There     is     no     general 

farm    crop    that    requires 

more    lime    than    alfalfa. 

Red  clover  grows  well  on 

many  soils  where  the  sur- 
face soil  is  sweet  and  the 

subsoil    acid,    but    alfalfa 

thrives  only  on  soils  where 

both    surface   and    subsoil 

are  sweet.    It  may  thrive 

for  a  season  or  two  where 

the   surface   soil   is    sweet 

and  the   subsoil   acid,  but 

during  the  second  or  third 

season  the  crop  will  turn 

yellow  and  finally  die.     If 

the  subsoil  is  decidedly  acid 

it  is  not  wise  to  attempt 

the  culture  of  alfalfa  until 

one    or    two    years    after 

making  a  heavy  applica- 
tion of  lime — in  some  cases 

not  then.    When  only  the 

surface  soil  is  acid  an  ap- 
plication of  two  tons  of 
ground  limestone  will  usu- 
ally be  sufficient  to  produce 
good  crops  of  alfalfa. 

Although  alfalfa  is  able 
to  gather  its  own  nitrogen 
when  soil  conditions  are  suitable,  it  re- 
quires large  quantities  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  Many  soils  in  Ontario 
produce  fair  crops  of  alfalfa  without 
mineral  plant  food,  but  most  of  them 
produce  better  crops  after  phosphorus 
has  been  applied.  On  much  of  the 
sandy  soil  potash  has  also  proved  bene- 
ficial, and  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  basic 
slag,  acid  phosphate  or  steamed  bone  meal 
applied  to  the  acre  before  seeding  will 
give  excellent  results.  Where  from  500 
to  1,000  pounds  of  raw  rock  phosphate 
have  been  applied  to  the  acre  two  or  three 
years  before  seeding,  no  soluble  fertilizer 
need  be  applied  unless  the  soil  is  sandy, 
in  which  case  an  application  of  100  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre  will  also 
prove  profitable.  In  our  demonstration 
fields  fertilization  has  produced  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  crop,  especially  on 
soils  of  medium  fertility. 


The  picture  at  the  top  shows  Fred.  Murdock,  of  York,  with  Bome  <>f 
his  up-to-date  machinery.  The  next:  the  second  crop  of  alfalfa,  with 
prospects  of  yielding  three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  At  the  bottom:  A 
first  crop  of  alfalfa   yielding  two   tons  of  hay   per  acre. 


HARVESTING  FOR  SEED. 

While  alfalfa  grown  for  hay  is  profit- 
able in  widely  scattered  sections  of  the 
country,  seed  raising  is  confined  to  areas 
where  there  is  naturally  a  shortage  of 
moisture.  As  the  best  seed  results  from 
alfalfa  grown  in  hot  weather,  irrigation 
methods  are  especially  well  adapted  for 
alfalfa  seed  production.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  on  off  seasons  that  are  droughty 
to  cut  alfalfa  for  seed  in  other  sections 
of  the  country,  but  in  humid  regions  it 
does  not  prove  profitable,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  thoroughly  reliable  seed  will  result 
from  harvests  in  these  sections  of  the 
country. 

Ordinarily  the  second  crop  will  give  the 
best  yield  of  seed.  In  the  northern  re- 
gions where  there  is  a  risk  in  waiting  for 
the  second  crop  which  comes  so  late  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  frost,  in  order  to  mature  a 
seed  crop  the  early  growth  is  clipped  back 


before  the  plants  reach  the 
flowering  stage. 

The  proper  time  to  har- 
vest alfalfa  for  seed  is 
when  two-thirds  of  the 
pods  have  turned  brown.  If 
possible  the  hay  should  be 
threshed  from  the  field,  but 
it  is  often  necessary  to 
stack  it  in  order  to  protect 
it  from  rains  and  dew  as  a 
threshing  force  is  not  al- 
available  when  the  grower 
is  ready  to  thresh.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  stack,  the 
grower  should  take  un- 
usual pains  to  let  the  hay 
become  well  dried  out — 
much  drier  than  when  cut 
for  hay,  or  the  vitality  of 
the  seed  will  be  seriousiy 
affected  in  the  stack  by  the 
action  of  the  moisture  and 
heat  combined. 

An  alfalfa  huller  has 
been  built  similar  to  a 
clover  huller.  It  is  possible 
to  adjust  the  ordinary 
threshing  machine  for 
pretty  fair  results,  and 
this  may  be  used  where  the 
special  huller  cannot  be 
secured. 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  ENTERPRISE. 

With  the  advent  of  al- 
falfa culture  in  the  county 
of  Haldimand  and  the 
ever-rising  call  for  seed  of 
a  home-grown  strain  came 
the  need  of  some  manage- 
ment to  assume  control  or 
the  marketing  end  of  the 
work.  There  were  syndi- 
cates operating  against  the 
producers  tending  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  legiti- 
mate profits.  The  seed 
merchants  joined  hands, 
and  adopted  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  no  seed 
would  be  purchased  unless 
cleaned  by  themselves. 

What  program  can  be 
arranged  to  meet  sue- 
contingency?  With  what 
neic  strength  can  the 
farmer  invest  himself  to 
withstand  such  an  attack? 
it  he  must  for  the  good 


For  withstand 

for  the  nation. 

FARMERS  FORCED  TO  CO-OPERATE. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is:  Co- 
operation. The  farmer  is  usually  an  iso- 
lated factor  in  the  processes  and  steps  by 
which  the  products  of  the  farms  are 
brought  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  In  hi? 
aloofness  from  the  business  world,  be- 
cause of  his  conservatism  and  perhaps  dis- 
trust of  business  methods,  he  has  beer, 
prone  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  sharper 
minds  trained  in  intricacies  of  such  mat- 
ters. The  strange  fact  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  depredations  and  wholesale 
leechings  he  has  been  subjected  to,  he  has 
kept  his  head  above  water  and  even  oc- 
casionally waxed  fat. 

In  Denmark  we  find  rural  co-oper;. 
developed  to  its  n-th  power.    Whether  or 
Continued  on  Page  74 


Machinery  For  Women :  by  Ethei  m.  chapman 

And  the  Logic  of  its  Relation  to  the  Whole  Farming  Industry. 


band    machine   does   away   with 


'"Sweeping  is 
one  of  the 
hardest  parts 
of  housework 
o  n  account 
of  the  twist- 
in  g  motion 
that  goes 
with  it.  The 
power  va- 
cuum cleaner 
or  even  the 
all   this." 


MACHINERY  for  women  means 
more  than  egg-beaters  and  paring 
machines  and  bread-mixers  and 
washers  that  may  or  may  not  be  easy  to 
run.  The  things  that  promise  a  complete 
revolution  in  farm  work  for  women  are 
gasoline  engines  and  dynamos  and  water- 
wheels  supplying  power  for  machinery  in 
the  house.  This  sounds  extravagant  and 
Utopian  until  you  begin  to  think  about  it. 
The  problem  is  worth  thinking  about. 
The  slowness  of  the  evolution  and  adop- 
tion of  machinery  for  women  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  lot  of  unfortunate  con- 
ditions, among  others  a  large  measure  of 
our  rural  depopulation.  In  fact  it  would 
be  quite  safe  to  say  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  movement  from  the  farm  to 
the  city  has  been  a  woman  movement — 
that  while  the  men  and  boys  may  be  filled 
with  the  traditional  joy  of  the  open 
spaces,  the  lure  of  plowed  fields  and  the 
agriculturist's  independence,  the  women 
are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
can  afford  to  move  to  town  and  have  an 
enamel  sink  in  the  kitchen  instead  of  a 
pump  in  the  yard,  and  a  bath-room  up- 
stairs, and  electric  lights  instead  of  coal- 
oil  lamps,  and  less  of  what  we  call  heavy 
farm  work — work  which  is  necessary  and 
just  as  dignified  as  any  other,  but  which 
machinery  might  be  doing  for  us  just  as 
well  as  not.  Don't  make  any  mistake  in 
gathering  from  this  that  the  woman  is 
looking  for  an  easy  time,  or  that  with  the 
dutiful,  wool-spinning,  cheese-making,  up- 
at-all  hours  heroine  of  a  past  generation 
we  have  seen  the  passing  of  all  that  is  self- 
sacrificing  in  woman.  When  you  get  to 
the  bottom  of  things  you  will  find  that  the 
motive  is  the  same — progress  for  the 
family.  The  mother  of  to-day  is  just  as 
willing  to  go  on  doing  the  hard,  monoton- 
ous thing  to-day  and  to-morrow  and  in- 
definitely if  necessary  and  if  she  can  hold 
out,  so  long  as  the  welfare  of  the  family  is 


at  stake.  The  reason  for  her  dream  of 
moving  to  town  is  to  have  advantages  for 
the  family.  A  lot  of  people  think  of  tak- 
ing the  family  to  town,  but  comparatively 
few  think  of  bringing  the  essential  things 
of  the  town  to  the  family. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  say  that 
any  one  cause  is  responsible  for  this  back- 
wardness. In  spite  of  all  that  we  read  to 
the  contrary,  the  overworked  woman  is 
not  usually  a  discontented  woman — per- 
haps the  degree  of  her  contentment  with 
conditions  which  might  be  improved,  has 
got  past  the  stage  of  being  a  virtue.  The 
farm  mortgage  is  just  as  much  a  night- 
mare to  her  as  it  is  to  her  husband,  and  in 
many  cases  the  home  conveniences,  espe- 
cially the  labor-savers,  are  not  put  in  be- 
cause she  thinks  they  can't  afford  them 
yet.  But  there  is  a  woman  here  and  there 
who  sees  that  the  whole  scheme  of  family 
life  falls  down  if  the  home  suffers.  She 
and  her  husband  begin  to  realize  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  build  the  farm  up  into  a 
profitable  property  which  may  later  be 
despised  by  the  very  children  for  whom 
they  are  giving  their  lives. 

There's  an  economic  feature  here  too. 
A  farm  home  isn't  like  any  other  home. 
A  farmer's  home  supplies  a  sort  of  eco- 
nomic foundation  for  his  business  as  well 
as  inspiration  for  his  life.  A  home  is  a 
luxury  for  a  poor  man  in  any  other  pro- 
fession ;  he  has  to  stop  and  think  whether 
he  can  afford  it  or  not;  but  it  is  almost 
an  absolute  necessity  to  the  poor  man  who 
owns  and  works  a  farm.  Then  it  should 
be  worth  some  outlay. 

a  man's  problem. 

Neither  is  the  trouble  that  men  don't 
believe  in  machinery.  Take  the  work  of 
washing  alone.  If  washing  were  suddenly 


to  be  put  up  to  men,  all  the  factories  in 
Canada  couldn't  supply  the  demand  there 
would  be  for  washing-machines.  No  man 
would  spend  about  one-seventh  of  his  time 
scrubbing  away  at  a  wash-board.  He 
would  get  the  best  machine  he  could  find 
and  then  he  would  begin  to  hunt  around 
for  some  form  of  power  to  run  it.  A 
year  later  he  would  be  able  to  explain  that 
it  hadn't  cost  him  a  cent  because  it  had 
paid  for  itself.  Men  have  found  that  they 
can't  afford  to  do  without  machinery,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  time  it  saves, 
but  women  haven't  learned  yet  to  reckon 
their  time  as  being  worth  anything.  And 
then  you  can't  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  most  women  are  afraid  of  machinery. 
Suggest  an  electric  washer  and  they're 
afraid  of  a  shock,  or  that  they  might  get 
it  started  going  and  couldn't  get  it  stop- 
ped, or  that  it  would  wear  out  the  clothes. 
Mention  running  the  machine  with  a  gaso- 
line engine,  and  they  immediately  have  a 
presentiment  of  being  caught  in  the  belt. 
It  is  no  use  to  tell  them  that  the  current 
of  110  volts  which  engineers  have  decided 
is  best  adapted  for  domestic  use,  could  not 
possibly  be  dangerous,  and  would  scarcely 
be  uncomfortable,  or  that  all  the  moving 
apparatus  near  the  washer  would  be 
boxed-in.  The  thing  simply  evolves  into  a 
man's  problem,  like  a  lot  of  other  things 
he  hasn't  anticipated.  If  the  machine  is  to 
come  at  all  he  will  likely  have  to  install 
it  without  much  encouragement,  and  then 
teach  his  wife  to  run  it  afterwards.  But 
if  every  man  skilful  in  mechanics  would 
spend  half  the  time  and  interest  in  teach- 
ing his  wife  to  adopt  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery in  her  housework,  as  he  has  prob- 
ably spent  some  time  in  teaching  her  to 
shoot  off  a  gun,  housekeeping  would  not 
now  be  about  one  hundred  years  behind 
farming  or  any  other  industry. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  POWER. 

In  order  to  have  a  complete  equipment, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  power  in  some  form 
or  other.    We  can  have  a  lot  of  labor - 


"Tbere  was  a  time  when  women  did  the  milking.  As  soon  as  men  began 
to  milk,  they  began  to  see  how  silly  it  was  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  every 
day  at  work  which  could  be  accomplished  just  as  well  by  a  piece  of  rubber 
and  a  pump." 
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savers  without  power,  of  course,  but  it  is 
well  to  begin  now  to  think  about  a  power 
system  so  that  plans  can  be  made  to  make 
it  pay  for  itself  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 
Until  we  can  do  that,  power  machinery 
for  the  house  will  come  slowly.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  get  a  co-operative  elec- 
tric service  for  the  farm  in  a  dairy  dis- 
trict, because  the  power  can  be  turned  to 
account  in  filling  silos  and  pumping  water 
through  the  stables,  in  grinding  grain 
and  running  cream  separators  and  churns 
and  milking  machines.  If  the  farm  is  out 
of  reach  of  a  co-operative  plant,  but  has 
a  spring  on  a  hill,  or  a  running  stream 
capable  of  developing  even  five  horse- 
power, it  can  have  an  equally  efficient 
plant  of  its  own.  If  the  farmer  does  not 
want  to  put  in  a  dynamo  he  can  at  least 
have  a  hydraulic  ram  or  a  water-wheel  to 
supply  the  house  with  running  water  and 
to  drive  the  churn  and  washing  machine. 
In  a  flat  country  where  there  are  no 
streams  with  any  fall  worth  considering, 
we  can  still  have  power  from  a  gas  or 
gasoline  engine,  or  even  from  a  windmill. 
And  by  some  kind  trick  of  Nature,  it  so 
happens  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  that 
in  most  of  the  districts  wherp  we  have  no 
hills,  we  have  an  unfailing  supply  of 
natural  gas.  So  far  as  natural  resourecs 
go  we  are  fortunate.  The  fault  is  ours  if 
we  don't  use  them. 

While  the  gasoline  engine  and  the  co- 
operative hydro-electric  plant  are  coming 
along  fairly  well,  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  water-power  going  to  waste 
on  individual  farms.  The  sight  of  a  dozen 
or  more  fine  young  horses  running  wild 
on  his  pastures  would  strike  the  average 
farmer  as  an  awful  example  of  horse- 
power running  to  waste.  He  would  likely 
spend  a  lot  of  time  and  some  money  if 
necessary,  trying  to  capture  a  horse- 
power or  two  for  his  own  use.  Yet  if  the 
same  man  sees  five  or  ten  or  twenty  horse- 
power running  to  waste  in  the  brook  that 
waters  his  meadows,  he  isn't  at  all  in- 
spired with  a  desire  to  possess  and  har- 
ness that.  One  water  horse-power  will 
furnish  light  for  the  average  farm.  Five 
water  horse-power  will  furnish  light  and 
power,  doing  the  washing  and  ironing 
and  baking.  The  cost  of  installing  a  plant 
of  five  water  horse-power  (not  including 
the  cost  of  labor)  would  not  exceed  about 
$200,  it  will  work  all  the  time,  it  will  never 
grow  old,  and  the  cost  of  up-keep  is  prac- 
tically nothing.  Then  if  the  owner  should 
ever  want  to  sell  the  farm — to  buy  an- 
other farm,  of  course — it  will  make  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  market  value 
to  be  able  to  insert  in  the  advertisement: 
"Hydro-electric  plant  on  the  premises, 
furnishing  electricity  for  light,  heat  and 
power." 

RUNNING  WATER  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Now  just  what  will  a  power  system  do 
for  women,  and  what  can  we  have  with- 
out it?  If  it  were  possible  to  take  a  vote 
of  all  the  women  of  the  country  as  to  what 
improvement  is  needed  first,  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  decision  would  be 
universally  in  favor  of  running  water  in 
the  house.  This  would  begin  with  a  soft- 
water  cistern  and  a  pump  plying  into  a 
kitchen  sink.  The  next  thing  would  be  a 
system  of  pipes,  a  water-front  on  the 
kitchen  range,  and  a  faucet  of  hot  water, 


and  these  would  lead  directly  to  a  com- 
plete bath-room,  and  the  beginning  of  an 
equipment  of  labor-saving  machines. 

What  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  fit- 
ting a  farm  house  with  these  conveniences 
is  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  what  has 
already  been  done  by  individual  farmers 
who  have  adapted  a  system  to  suit  their 
own  facilities. 

To  have  water  under  pressure  usually 
necessitates  some  pumping  power.  The 
attic  tank  and  windmill  served  its  day 
and  generation  well — is  still  serving  it 
very  efficiently  in  some  places.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  we  have  no  guarantee  of 
wind  when  we  want  it:  it  bloweth  where 
it  listeth  and  might  not  come  our  way  for 
three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  so  to  insure 
a  constant  supply  of  water  the  storage 
tank  must  be  very  large,  and  in  a  few 
cases  its  weight,  and  an  occasional  leak, 


A  good   type   of   wire   dish    rack. 


Dishes  packed  in  a  dish-washing  machine. 
As  the  handle  works,  the  fan  forces  the  hot, 
soapy  water  over  the  dishes.  Two  and  a 
half  minutes  of  operation  gives  a  thorough 
washing. 


have  caused  serious  damage  to  the  house. 
Of  course  the  tank  and  the  building  can 
be  made  proof  against  this  if  the  owner 
thinks  in  time.  If  the  water  is  piped  to 
the  house  from  an  elevated  tank  outside, 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  tank 
frost-proof.  So  while  it  may  be  more  ex- 
pensive, the  compression  tank  in  the  cel- 
lar is  likely  to  give  less  trouble. 

Where  a  farm  has  the  advantages  of 
electricity,  an  electric  motor  may  be  in- 
stalled in  the  cellar  to  pump  air  and  water 
into  the  compression  tank.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  the  electric  motor  has 
not  come  into  such  general  use  for  pump- 
ing purposes  as  the  little  1  to  1%  h.p. 
gasoline  engine,  and  on  almost  any  farm 
the  small  portable  engine  that  can  be  used 
in  either  the  house  or  the  barn  could  be 
made  to  pay  for  itself  in  sawing  wood  and 
turning  the  cream  separator  and  root 
pulper  and  grindstone. 

CISTERN  DRAINS  THE  BARN  ROOF. 

Occasionally  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a 
water  system  where  all  the  work  is  done 
by  simple  gravity.  We  have  an  interest- 
ing example  of  this  on  a  farm  in  Ontario 
county,  Ontario.  To  get  an  ample  supply 
of  water  for  the  bath-room,  a  large  cis- 
tern was  built  draining  the  roof  of  the 
barn — a  plan  worth  following  on  any 
farm  where  a  large  cistern  is  needed  as  it 
drains  an  area  from  two  to  three  times  as 
large  as  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  barn 
is  on  a  side  hill,  and  the  level  of  the  cis- 
tern is  sufficiently  high  that  the  water  is 
forced  to  the  top  of  the  house  by  gravity. 
No  force  pump  is  necessary  at  all.  A  line 
of  pipe  is  laid  from  the  cistern  to  the  cel- 
lar of  the  house  and  from  there  pipes  run 
to  the  bath-room  and  the  kitchen  =ink. 
There  is  a  mill  run  by  water-power  on  the 
farm,  and  the  mill-race  is  also  higher  than 
the  house,  so  as  an  insurance  against 
drought,  a  pipe  is  also  run  from  the  race 
to  the  house.  The  two  lines  of  pipe  con- 
nect with  the  cellar  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  open  or  close  a  valve  to  tap  either 
one.  This  is  a  unique  case,  where  simple 
gravity  raises  the  water  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  house,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
unique  to  find  houses  where  gravity  would 
force  water  from  a  cistern  or  spring  or 
pond  to  the  cellar  and  it  would  cost  very 
little  money  and  only  about  ten  minutes 
work  a  day  to  have  a  hand  force  pump  in 
the  cellar,  forcing  the  water  to  a  storage 
tank  in  the  bath-room.  Where  the  level 
of  the  house  is  above  that  of  any  available 
source  of  water  supply,  there  is  still  the 
hydraulic  ram,  one  of  the  cheapest  pump- 
ing outfits  manufactured. 

WOMAN'S   FAITH    IN    THE   LITTLE   ZINC 
WASHBOARD. 

All  this  deals  only  with  the  problem  of 
running  water  in  the  house,  but  as  a  fair 
estimate,  everything  considered,  a  com- 
plete water  system  in  a  house  reduces  a 
woman's  work  by  about  one-fourth,  be- 
sides making  the  farm  a  vastly  better 
place  to  live  on.  The  power  for  running 
machinery  is  another  question.  In  districts 
where  the  "Hydro-Electric"  is  doing  al- 
most all  the  mechanical  work  at  the  barn, 
from  sawing  the  wood  and  milking  the 
cows  to  hatching  the  chickens,  we  find 
electric  washing  machines  coming  gradu- 
ally.  They  would  come  a  lot  faster  if  wo- 
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men  hadn't  so  much  faith  in  their  little 
zinc  washboards.  In  fact,  I'm  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  this  proverbial  faith- 
fulness in  women  isn't  sometimes  a  big 
mistake.  It  would  be  all  right,  of  course, 
if  they  could  believe  in  the  right  things, 
if  they  could  just  learn  to  switch  their 
affections  automatically  when  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  object  isn't  worth  them 
any  longer,  but  they  won't  do  that.  Once 
having  gone  on  their  knees  to  scrub  a 
floor,  and  their  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers having  gone  on  their  knees  to 
scrub  floors,  '  it  would  be  unpardonable 
heresy  to  slide  back  to  a  long-handled  mop 
with  a  wringer  attached  to  the  pail. 

A  few  farmers  who  have  installed  gaso- 
line engines  at  the  barn  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  their  wives  that  it 
would  save  work  to  have  a  little  wash- 
house  built  beside  the  barn  so  that  the  en- 
gine could  be  used  to  drive  the  washing 
machine.  Whether  we  have  a  power  sys- 
tem or  not  a  separate  laundry  room  to 
take  the  steam  and  litter  of  washing  right 
out  of  the  kitchen  is  one  of  the  greatest 
conveniences  a  farm  house  can  have.  An 
out-of-use  cook-stove  can  generally  be 
found  to  use  for  boiling  the  clothes,  and 
the  machine  can  be  set  directly  over  a 
drain  to  do  away  with  the  work  of  carry- 
ing away  the  water.  This  brings  us  up  to 
one  of  the  details  that  cost  nothing  but 
mean  a  great  deal.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  the  man  who  de- 
signed washing  machines  put  the  spout  in 
the  side  instead  of  in  the  bottom.  It  means 
that  you  generally  have  to  tip  the  ma- 
chine to  get  the  last  of  the  water  out,  and 
with  a  wringer  attached  it's  pretty  heavy. 
I  have  only  known  one  person,  a  farmer 
by  the  way,  who  thought  to  bore  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  his  machine  and  set  that 
over  a  drain. 

NOT  ONE  CRANK  ON  THE  FARM. 

Without  either  electricity  or  gasoline, 
however,  miracles  can  sometimes  be  ac- 
complished through  a  very  simple  system 
of  water-power.  In  Halton  county  a 
farmer  had  a  spring  on  a  hill  one  thou- 
sand feet  from  the  house  and  barn,  with  a 
drop  of  one-hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in 
that  distance,  so  he  piped  it  down,  even 
carrying  it  under  a  railroad  track.  In  the 
back  kitchen  he  put  a  little  water  motor, 
which  can  be  belted  to  the  washer,  the 
churn,  the  meat  grinder  or  the  sewing 
machine.  None  of  these  machines  were 
bought  new.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
the  adjustment  of  a  pulley  to  be  connected 
by  a  belt  with  the  motor.  The  whole  out- 
lay amounted  to  $200  for  piping,  and  $85 
for  the  motor  and  water-wheel,  and  the 
the  installation  at  the  barn  has  earned 
enough  to  pay  this  many  times  over  in 
grinding  the  grain  and  filling  the  silo, 
and  turning  the  fanning-mill  and  sepa- 
rator and  grindstone,  and  everything 
else  that  was  formerly  run  by  a  crank. 

NO  ORDINARY  WOMAN  WOULD  HAVE  TRIED- 
OUT  THE  FIRST   MILKING   MACHINE. 

Modern  methods  of  farming  have  taken 
the  dairy  industry  almost  entirely  out  of 
women's  hands  in  many  parts  of  Canada. 
I  won't  say  that  machinery  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  this,  because  I  like  to  think 
it's  the  outgrowth  of  chivalry  or  senti- 
ment or  something  like  that.  Anyway  the 


"If  washing  were  suddenly  to 
be  put  up  to  men,  all  the  fac- 
tories in  Canada  couldn't  supply 
the  demand  there  would  be  for 
washing  machines.  No  man 
would  spend  about  one-seventh 
of  his  time  scrubbing  away  at  a 
washboard.  He  would  get  the 
best   machine   he   could   find,  and 


then     he     would     begin     to     look 

around   for   some   form   of  power 

to  run  it.     A  year  later  he  would 

be  able  to  explain  that  it  hadn't 

cost   him  a  cent,  because  it  tad 

paid  for  itself.    ...   In  districts 

where  the  Hydro-Electric  or  the 

gasoline  engine   is   doing  all   the 

mechanical  work  at  the  barn, 
from  filling  the  silo  and  milkiiig  the  cows  and  pumping  the  water  to  hatching  the  chickens,  we- 
find  power  washing-machines  coming  slowly.  They  would  come  a  lot  faster  if  women  hadn't  so 
much  faith  in  their  little  zinc  washboards." 


credit  is  about  equally  divided.  There  was 
a  time  when  women  did  the  milking.  Then 
men  got  mowing-machines  and  binders 
and  they  didn't  have  to  go  to  the  field  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  they  began 
to  take  over  the  milking.  And  as  soon  as 
men  began  to  milk  they  began  to  see  how 
silly  it  was  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  every 
day  at  what  was  neither  soul-inspiring 
nor  particularly  easy  work,  and  which 
could  be  accomplished  just  as  well  in  half 
the  time,  by  a  piece  of  rubber  and  a  pump. 
No  woman,  at  least  no  ordinary  woman 
would  have  tried  out  the  first  milking- 
machine.  She  would  be  sure  it  would 
scare  the  cow  or  spoil  her  or  something. 
But  a  lot  of  women  are  still  making 
butter  with  a  tray  and  ladle.  That  means 
lifting  from  ten  to  sixteen  pounds,  about 
ten  times  in  ten  minutes,  and  tipping  it 
to  drain  off  the  brine.  It  means  using  a 
short  handled  ladle  and  wrist  pressure 
for  work  that  would  amount  to  almost 
nothing  with  the  use  of  a  butterworker. 
For  a  large  dairy  the  combination  churn 
and  butterworker  will  be  still  more  eco- 
nomical of  time  and  labor. 

THE  WASTE  OF  HUMAN  FORCE  AND  MOTION. 
Another  piece  of  machinery  that  is 
only  half  appreciated  is  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  especially  the  sweeper.  Physi- 
cians are  generally  agreed  that  sweeping 
is  one  of  the  hardest  parts  of  housework, 
on  account  of  the  twisting  motion  that 
goes  with  it.  Even  the  vacuum  cleaner  run 
by  hand  does  away  with  all  this,  and  can 
be  had  for  from  eight  to  ten  dollars.  We 
read  a  lot  about  harnessing  force  and  mo- 
tion, but  until  we  learn  something  about 
the  human  force  and  motion  that  this 
might  substitute,  we  will  never  realize  the 
need  of  mechanical  force.  If  we  could  es- 
timate the  energy  spent  in  doing  the 
weekly  ironing  with  an  electric  iron, 
where  the  worker  just  stands  and  pushes 
the  iron,  always  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture, and  compare  that  output  of  energy 
with  what  is  used  in  the  old  method,  the 
trips  to  and  from  the  stove,  the  rekindling 
of  fires,  the  inconvenience  of  the  iron 
cooling — if  we  could  realize  the  difference, 


an  electric  iron  would  be  among  the 
first  appliances  installed  when  electricity 
comes  to  a  farm.  If  we  would  stop  to 
think  of  the  inconvenience  of  some  of  our 
houses,  or  that  every  time  a  person  takes 
a  step  up  in  climbing  a  stair,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lift  the  weight  of  the  body,  we 
would  have  our  houses  furnished  with 
dumb-waiters,  just  as  our  barns  are  fitted 
with  feed  chutes  and  litter  carriers. 

THE  LOGIC  OF   IT. 

We  might  talk  about  a  lot  of  other 
things  like  bread-mixers  and  dish- 
washers and  dinner-wagons,  and  dustless 
mops  and  long-handled  scrubbers,  but  al- 
ready the  list  seems  rather  long  for  a  year 
when  thousands  of  people  are  suffering 
for  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  Keeping 
this  fact  right  in  the  foreground,  we  can 
begin  to  see  why  the  women  on  farms, 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  need  the 
labor-savers  in  the  house,  that  will  give 
them  more  time  for  other  things.  During 
the  next  few  years  they  will  feel  a  new 
responsibility  in  really  productive  work. 
It  may  be  dairying  or  poultry  or  garden- 
ing or  canning,  but  someway  they  will 
want  to  make  money,  and  to  help  to  feed 
people.  From  our  centres  of  population 
very  soon  will  be  heard  the  bitter,  wonder- 
ing cry  of  hundreds  of  homeless  children. 
They  are  the  city's  children,  of  course,  but 
what  can  the  city  do  with  them?  It  can 
put  them  in  an  institution,  but  a  child 
doesn't  thrive  in  an  institution.  The  same 
thing  will  happen  that  has  happened  al- 
ways before.  The  arms  of  the  women  in 
the  country  will  reach  out  for  them,  and 
for  the  little  while  that  they  are  children 
the  warmth  of  these  mother-hearts,  and 
the  shelter  of  their  homes,  and  the  free- 
dom and  purity  of  the  fields,  will  make 
them  forget,  and  possibly  take  out  of  life 
completely,  the  curses  of  its  sad  begin- 
ning. 

Then  our  own  children,  they  need  more 

of  their  parent's  time  not  for  care  but 

for  comradeship.    Also  the  majority  of 

farm  homes  have  just  a  one-woman  staff, 

Continued  on  Page  80. 


Future  of  Livestock:  By  james  e.  poole 

The  Day  of  Different  Things  is  Upon  us  —  Note  the  Demand  for  Baby  Beef, 

Bacon  Hogs  in  the  States  and  the  Price  of  Wool — Will  the  Free 

Export  of  Cattle  to  U.S.  be  Cut  off? 


Angus  cattle  on  a   Northwest  ranch  at  ttie  round   up 
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IMME  a  dollar  roast  of  beef," 
said  the  customer. 
"Doesn't  your  wife  eat  meat?" 
responded  the  butcher. 

The    microscopic    proportions    of    the 
package  of  beef  or  mutton  a  dollar  buys 
under    present   conditions    is   irrefutable 
evidence  of  scarcity  or  excessive  cost  of 
distribution.     This   may  be   questionable 
humor,    but    it    states    the    predicament 
of  the  consumer  succinctly.    Every  nos- 
trum has  failed  and  the  fact  is  now  being 
accepted  that  relief  can  be  secured  only 
by  increased  production.   A  year  ago  the 
import  chimera  was  being  hugged  by  the 
public,  but  although  free  trade  has  been 
effective  in  the  United  States  for  a  year 
and  a  half  imports  of  beef  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30 
were  but  two   per   cent, 
of  domestic  consumption 
and  that  of  mutton  even 
less.    The  European  war 
has  created  a  new  set  of 
conditions  to  reckon  with 
and  emphasized  scarcily. 
actual     and     impending. 
What  will  happen  when 
Europe     returns     to     e 
peace  basis  can  only  be 
conjectured,  but  a  fore- 
cast  of   beef   or   mutton 
plenitude    would    jeopar- 
dize the  reputation  of  the 
forecaster. 

The  statistician  may 
attempt  refutation  of  the 
shortage  statement  but 
so  far  as  cattle  and  sheep 
are  concerned  his  figures 
would  be  worthless.  Dur- 
ing the  first  seven  months 
of  the  current  year  Chi- 
cago's cattle  receipts 
were    100,000    less    than 


There  is  no  subject  that  is  attracting  more 
attention  now  with  the  mured  farmer  than 
that  of  livestock  futures.  With  an  abundance 
of  feed  and  a  war  demand  upon  us,  and  a 
scarcity  of  stacker  cattle,  what  will  the  future 
bringt  The  following  article  by  one  foremost 
in  such  matins  will  lie  very  informative.  His 
views  as  applied  to  U.S.  trade  relations  may 
put  farmers  thinking.  Figures  of  the  trade 
with  Die  U.S.  show  thai  whiU  there  were  less 
than  10,000  cattle  exported  from  Canada  in 
L012,  the  increase  that  began  uitli  free  trade, 
is  best  seen  by  last  m  tie's  exports  of  lire  cattle. 
which  jumped  to  206,505  head. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  the  writer 
overlooks.  The  I  nihil  States  is  'mining  a 
ijreat  deal  in  the  manufacturing  world  bu  the 
war.  She  is  tliercfo'n  becoming  a  big  consum- 
ing population,  so  that  the  Republican 
ernment,  should  it  succeed  in  the  next  election, 
may  not  feel  justified  in  making  dearer  mint 
by  tariff.  Canada,  it  seems,  lias  little  to  fear, 
for  the  peculiar  actions  of  tariffs  would  force 
the  packers  here  to  a  larger  exporting  business 
if   beef  iiricis    went   down — Edit   r. 


"Western  Canada  is  as  good  a  sheep  country  as  Montana,  while  the  Lauren - 
tian  region  of  Eastern  Canada  could  produce  lambs  by  the  hundred  thousand 
and  wool  by  the  million   pounds  under  fair  conditions." 


in  1914,  while  sheep  showed  a  decrease 
of  one  million  head.  Some  of  the  minor 
markets  showed  a  slight  increase,  but 
most  of  it  was  attributable  to  double 
counting,  due  to  rebilling  by  specu- 
lators. Prices  tell  the  story  mutely,  but 
eloquently  and  if  further  evidence  of 
scarcity  was  necessary  it  would  be  found 
in  the  industrious  manner  in  which  this 
North  American  continent  has  been 
combed  by  slaughterer  and  finisher  for 
both  cattle  and  sheep.  The  dregs  of  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  three  countries,  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  have 
been  attracted  to  market  by  the  magnetic 
influence  of  prices,  and  still  packer, 
grazier  and  feeder  display  an  insatiable 
appetite.  Feeders  have  been  outselling 
fat  cattle  and  an  unpre- 
cedented stage  was 
reached  in  the  spring 
where  the  less  flesh  a  bul- 
lock carried  the  more  ir 
was  worth  on  a  per  pound 
basis.  The  breeder  is  get- 
ting most,  if  not  all  of 
the  profit  out  of  the  beef 
and  mutton-making  op- 
eration and  the  finisher 
now  counts  himself  lucky 
if  he  receives  adequate 
compensation  for  h  i  s 
grass  or  feed,  accepting 
the  manure  as  his  profit. 
Now  that  the  import 
remedy  has  proven  a 
nostrum,  others  are  sug- 
gested, but  none  of  the 
diagnosticians  suggest? 
the  most  logical  way  out. 
We  eat  too  much  meat 
anyhow,  exclaims  one  set 
of  theorists;  another  ad- 
vocates repression  of  calf 
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and  lamb  slaughter ;  a  third  establishment 
of  municipal  slaughter  houses.  Probably 
the  most  vociferous  set  of  protestants  in 
this  emergency  comprises  the  retailers 
who,  during  the  period  of  excess  produc- 
tion, evinced  no  concern  over  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  producer,  but  squeal 
lustily  when  a  cheap  living  is  no  longer 
thrown  into  their  laps.  That  the  only 
logical  method  of  recuperating  the  cattle 
and  sheep  industries  is  by  maintaining 
lucrative  and  stable  markets  must  appear 
axiomatic.  A  crop  of  beef  or  mutton  is 
not  made  in  a  few  months  and  after  the 
drastic  liquidation  of  the  past  two  decades 
rehabilitation,  even  with  high  prices  as 
an  incentive,  is  a  slow  process. 

Already  this  rehabilitation  process  is 
under  way.  All  over  the  vast  pastoral 
region  west  of  the  100th  meridian  clamor 
for  bovine  and  ovine  breeding  stock  agi- 
tates the  atmosphere.  The  recent  out- 
break of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  result- 
ing in  complicated  quarantine  regulations, 
temporarily  checked  the  campaign,  but  it 
is  again  under  full  headway.  From  Texas 
to  Manitoba  the  stocker  buyer  has  been 
working  night  stunts  and  his  sole  com- 
plaint is  that  the  cattle  he  needs  are  not 
obtainable.  The  steer  man  has  realized 
the  error  of  his  ways  and  regards,  com- 
placently, investment  in  cows  at  prices 
that  would  have  been  considered  fabulous 
a  few  years  back  when  the  more  of  that 
kind  of  property  a  man  possessed  the 
poorer  he  was  considered.  Already  the 
hue  and  cry  of  prospective  overproduc- 
tion has  been  raised,  but  many  years  will 
elapse  before  such  a  condition  can  be 
created.  As  to  the  profit  likely  to  accrue 
prophecy  is  more  dangerous. 

MONEY  LOST  IN   CATTLE  AND   SHEEP. 

A  bald  statement  that  there  is  money 
in  cattle  or  sheep  will  meet  prompt,  pos- 
sibly successful  refutation.  With  the 
gambling  basis  on  which  both  indus- 
tries have  been  conducted,  to  a  large 
extent  prizes  have  been  naturally  few. 
The  fascination  of  the  game  has  been 
in  the  uncertainty  of  the  draw.  Far 
more  money  has  been  lost  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  than  was 
ever  taken  out  in  profits,  but  reckless- 
ness has  been  largely  responsible.  Getting 
in  on  the  high  spots  and  out  on  the  low 
ones  has  been  the  rule,  but  this  may  be 
said,  without  danger  of  dispute,  that  the 
grower  who  has  stuck  to  it  and  followed 
a  system  has  earned  dividends  despite 
the  deplorable  haphazard  character  of  the 
business.  Shooting  at  high  spots  has  been 
uniformly  disastrous. 

What  has  happened  is  everybody's 
secret.  How  to  restore  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  continent  is  the  problem  of 


BOOMS  AND  BREAKS. 

As  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing, so  maximum  results  with  live- 
stock are  impossible  to  the  indiffer- 
ent or  the  uninitiated.  It  is  not  a 
sphere  that  offers  bonanza  returns, 
now  opportunities  for  getting  in 
and  out  with  celerity.  Much  of  the 
disaster  that  has  marred  chapter 
after  chapter  of  the  annals  of  the 
industry  has  been  due  to  the  mer- 
curial disposition  of  the  Canadian 
people,  ever  in  search  of  elusive 
rainbows.  The  bane  of  the  livestock 
industry  has  been  speculation,  with 
its  alternative  booms  and  breaks. 
As  a  Dutchman  who  trades  on  the 
market  remarked,  "When  you  buy 
on  the  jumps  and  sell  on  the  slumps 
what  can  you  expect?"  and  that  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  majority 
since  the  days  when  calves  ran  on 
Boston  common. — James  E.  Poole. 


the  hour.  That  the  grain-raising  craze 
in  the  West  is  subsiding  is  evident.  Di- 
minishing yields,  climatic  vicissitude  and 
transportation  cost  constitute  a  series  of 
handicaps  against  which  the  Western 
grain  grower  cannot  compete  successfully. 
Wherever  cattle  herds  and  sheep  flocks 
have  been  maintained  in  the  West  the 
community  is  prosperous.  Montana,  the 
Dakotas  and  Alberta  are  all  in  the  same 
position.  Colorado  and  Idaho  are  now  pro- 
ducing grain  for  feeding  rather  than  ele- 
vator consignment  and  if  prices  continue 
profitable  that  development  will  continue. 
Had  Alberta  retained  its  cattle  and  ig- 
nored the  lure  of  wheat  it  would  have 
been  in  much  better  financial  condition  to- 
day. Montana  liquidated  its  vast  sheep 
flocks  at  absurd  prices  and  is  nursing  red- 
eyed  regret.  Ont  on  the  Pacific  coast  re- 
vival of  livestock  interest  is  advertised  by 
recent  arrivals  of  cattle  at  Eastern  mar- 
kets from  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

what's  time  to  a    hog! 

If  the  livestock  industry  is  to  be  re- 
habilitated and  maintained  on  a  profit- 
able basis  several  reforms  are  necessary. 
As  the  packer  has  economized  by  utiliz- 
ing by-product,  so  must  the  grower  re- 
duce cost  by  resorting  to  early  maturity 
methods.  An  Iowa  man  land-cruising 
down  in  Arkansas,  met  a  native  driving  a 
herd  of  razor-back  hogs  along  the  high- 
way. Inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  they 
were  four  years  old  and  would  not  be 
slaughtered  until  the  following  year. 
Amazed,  the  Iowa  man  explained  that  in 


Horses  en  a  North  Battleford  farm  ready  for  work  or  for  the  market.     The  best  advice  In 
horses  Is  to  keep  the  best  only  and  raise  some  good  colts. 


his  section  hogs  were  invariably  convert- 
ed into  pork  by  the  time  they  were  a  year 
old.  "But  what's  time  to  a  hog,"  queried 
the  perplexed  Arkansan.  As  the  packer 
has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  quick 
turnover  to  secure  maximum  results  so 
must  the  grower  consume  less  time  in 
making  his  product  marketable.  Feeding 
a  steer  a  whole  year  hereafter  will  war- 
rant doubt  concerning  the  sanity  of  the 
man  who  does  it.  The  yearling  is  the 
profitable  animal  and  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  a  bullock  weighing  more  than  1,200 
pounds  will  be  out  of  style.  This  season 
the  800  to  1,000  pound  "babies"  have 
monopolized  popularity  on  the  Chicago 
market.  To  make  that  kind  of  cattle  re- 
quires skill,  care  and  feed,  but  it  is  the 
most  expeditious  and  satisfactory  way  of 
getting  the  money  out  of  them.  Likewise 
the  fat-back  hog  is  under  sentence  of  dis- 
card. When  corn  had  no  cash  value  piling 
lard  on  his  back  was  warranted,  but  lard 
is  now  a  drug,  while  the  public  clamors 
for  fresh  pork,  choice  light  cuts  of  bacon 
and  light  hams.  Heavy  mutton  is  almost 
as  unpalatable  to  the  consumer  as  the 
meat  of  the  walrus  and  sheep  handlers 
will  consult  their  own  welfare  by  cater- 
ing to  the  growing  demand  for  lamb.  The 
wether  is  as  much  an  anachronism  as  the 
1,500-pound  steer  and  the  400-pound  hog. 
The  public  does  not  want  that  kind  of 
beef,  pork  or  mutton. 

SILO  feeding  on  the  increase. 

Production  economy  can  be  enhanced  by 
the  silo  process  of  preserving  rough  feed. 
Just  what  varieties  of  roughage  are 
adapted  to  this  receptacle  have  not  yet 
been  enumerated.  Alfalfa  and  the  many 
sorghums  make  silage  that  compares 
favorably  with  corn.  Out  in  the  dry  re- 
gion west  of  the  Missouri  River  they  are 
using  feterita,  milo,  kaffir  and  other 
plants  for  this  purpose,  thereby  adapting 
agriculture  to  the  climate  and  assuring 
feed  abundance  at  all  times.  To  such  an 
extent  has  silage  been  utilized  in  the  corn- 
belt  that  the  practice  of  summer  pastur- 
ing is  being  abandoned.  Brother  Leo,  the 
noted  feeder  of  Notre  Dame  University  at 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  non-pasture  system  two 
years  ago  when  he  fattened  a  drove  of 
Texas-bred  Herefords  in  the  close  lot  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  carried  off  a  blue 
ribbon  at  the  Chicago  International  that 
fall.  The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  is 
now  demonstrating  that  breeding  cattle 
may  be  kept  all  the  year  round  in  the  close 
lot  more  profitably  than  when  run  on  the 
best  bluegrass  pasture  and  on  the  feeding 
farms  of  John  J.  Lawler  in  Northern 
Indiana,  which  embrace  some  28,000 
acres,  not  an  acre  of  pasture  is  main- 
tained, cattle  being  held  in  feed  lots  winter 
and  summer,  their  principal  ration  being 
corn  silage,  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and 
some  such  nitrogenous  concentrate  as  cot- 
tonseed meal.  The  day  has  passed  when 
high-priced  arable  land  can  be  used  for 
pastoral  purposes. 

AMERICAN    MARKET    NOT    SURE    FOR 
CANADIANS. 

Enhancement  of  livestock  values  in 
Canada  consequent  on  demolition  of  the 
United  States  tariff  barrier  ought  to  have 
stimulated  production,  but  it  may  not  be 
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amis-  mar- 

fc  een  pern  pened. 

i  livestock  and  meats 
is  a  measure  devised  by  the  Demo- 


Some  twenty  veers  ago  I  took  a  vaca- 
tion trip  into  the  Muskoka  re_ 

i    loxuriant   grazing   on   the    i 
ngs  of  that  section  while  pastor-. 


A.    -r:i    i:-ir.::";    ~ ::_    :':.e    -  i-ei:    ~:;:i    _-i    i::_rs:-ii        -_r;e    ;s 
something  about  the  settler's  life  that  calls  j-ou  bach  to   D 


cratie  party  to  mitigate  the  condition 
of  the  consumer.  Yet  it  has  been  a 
signal  failure.  The  electorate  is 
mercurial  and  unless  some  fortuitous 
circumstance  occurs  the  Republican 
party  will  regain  control  of  the  na- 
tional Government  at  the  next  Pre 
dential  election  and  in  response  to  a 
popular  demand  by  the  agrarian  in- 
terest wUl  restore  the  duties  removed 
by  ion  administration.    Last 

".  Senator  Sherman  of  IUiv.ois  se- 
cured re-election  on  that  promise 
despite  ublican 

party  in  the  State  teas  divided. 
Demmstate  districts  that  never  were 
known  'o  cast  a  Democratic  majority 
did  so  ■  -  ~     a  free  trade 

-he  present  one-sided  basis. 

As  an  insurance  of  continoance  of  the 
wider  market  for  livestock  it  has  enjoyed 
since   the   present   Ur 

I  into  effect,  Canada  should  enter  into 
reciprocal  agreement  with  this  coontry 
otherwise  its  livestock  will  be  imposted  at 
the  frontier  as  before.  The  fact  is  now 
recognized   by   political   econon 

the   doty   was    removed    so   much 
a  taken  from  the  United  States 
handed   to   Canadian    ar.d 
:tock    growers    ar.d    to    the 
f   Sooth   America  and 
iking    allowance    for    i 
went  into  the  coffers  of  the  packer. 
As  to  the  livestock  raising  possibilities 
anada    with    ar.    assured    ootlet    no 
argur  -sary.    Conversing  with 

D.   B.  Zimmerman,  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
sob  ject  of  beer"  arc  mutton 

of  the  Appalachian  ar  n  re- 

gions censtitoted  a  grazing  area  the 

;ompreher.de  i 
large  part  of  this  area  most  remain  for- 
]  will  be  admitted  bat  it  contains  mil- 
-  of  valleys  ar.d  dopes  sua- 
ble of  profitable  reclamation.     The 
o:  Pennsylvania  has  several  million 
uch  land  now  lying  idle  and 
tario,  Quebec  a  Maritime  Pre 

boast  of  similar  undeveloped  wealth. 
Moch  of  this  vast  region  is  far  superior  to 
parts  of  Scotland  noted  for  beef  and  mot- 
ton  prodoction. 


Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illir  are.  ow- 

ing to  drouth.  Where  H  Suets  put 

up  winter  feed  such  graz:    ; 
eventually    be    profitably    utilized. 
Ozark  region  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas 

w  attracting  the  attention  of  cattle 
and  sheep  breeders  and  Eastern  Canada 
will,  within  the  next  decade,  awake  I 

this    respect.     Its    rough 

lands  coold  fill  every  barn  ii  with 

yoong  cattle  a  rplos  to  Ohio. 

Pen:.  which  are 

for  "stores." 

Western  Canada  will  be  onde 

eras   and 
sheep  flocks.  Montana  has  read 

.g  on  the  wall  a  s  ponding. 

Half  the  present  wheat  acreage  will  pro- 
dace  more  gi  :ock  has- 
-  practised.  Eastern  Montana  is 
moch  the  same  kind  of  a  country.  : 
cally  and  clin  ewan 
and  its  most  profitable  crop  is  lambs,  wool 
being   a   by-prodact    This    season    Iowa 

Illinois  feeders  are  paying  )  per 

rhed  op  on  the  range,  for 

lambs  for  winter  feeding  porposes. 
that  price  being  equal  to  SS.50  at  Chicago 
and  these  lambs  i  .  i  a  pound  of 

grain  while  in  the  breeders'  hands.  Well- 
bred  Montana  cattle  have  been  selling  at 
$8  pe  ie  cornbelt  for  fin- 

g  purpose  promisi-  . 

stock  production  that  wheat  has  been  rele- 
gated to  a  back  sea  anada  nee 
an  assured  and  profitable  outlet  for  its 
surplus  and  that  surplus,  both  of 

-"beep,  can  be  created. 


Stacking  alfalfa  on   a   pra.: 

g  many  feed  problems,  and   the  mixed 
forging  ahead. 


mtering  livestock  has  been 
the  bugaboo  of  the  grower  in  the  past. 
'    '     '  -      -  -  ----, 

..--:."...  i .  i  -.  -.  -.  -  -  .■-.  .    .    -..-.- 
the  s  the  men  who  practised  it 

ligations  ha-  ]   that  by 

_  e  a  cow  can  be  wintered 
for  less  money  than  is  required  to  carry 
her  through  the  summer.  At  the  Walnut 
Ridge  Farm  at  g,  Iowa,  the  Iowa 

Expe.  Station  has  ascertained  that 

a  cow  car.  be  carried  from  November  22 
to  April  6th  at  a  c  :ents  per  day, 

while  the  exp^  :s  per  day 

the  rest  of  the  year.     Much  of  Canada  can 
produce  silage  en  in  northern  lati- 

tudes the  corn  plant  may  be  acclimated 

that  purpose.    Oats,  straw  and 
silage  cc  eat  winter 

tion    for    cows    and    is    be  rally 

adopted.  nay  it  is  well  bal- 

1    and    is    the   mainstay   of    several 
breeding  enterprises  in  Northern  Wiscon- 
;   that  en;:  .matic  ad- 

:em  Canada. 
z  meat  prodoction  the  part 
the  packer  has  be        playing  must 

play  cannot  be  ignored.    Producers  are 
far  from  satisfied  onditiona. 

j  inexplicably  erratic  as  to 
urage  prodoction.  and  there  is  a  per- 
eparcy   between    valoes   of 
e  market  and  cost  of  r 
to  cc  The  packer  is  openly  ae- 

cused   of  he   getting  is 

good.      -  easonably  erratic  have 

stock  markets  been  daring  the  past  few 
prodocers     have    ottered 
:rian  protest.    In  Joly  a  meeti 
r  raisers  was  held  at  Denver  to  voice 
efl  being 

Qy  investigation  at 
-go  in  October,  in  which  packers  will 
-:ed  to  partic.  th  die  object  of 

et   stability,  within 
reasonable   limits,   is    possible.    Growers 

and  meat  dis- 
tribotion  have  become  so  concentrated  that 
the  b  :s  practically  controlled  by 

six  large  rss  such  an  in- 

dustrial is    maintained    on    a 

-:ock   producer 
:t  prosper  and  expansion  of  breed- 
;   commensurate  with  con- 
sumptive requirements  will  be  impossible. 
The  f  the  packer  and  producer 

are  common  ar.d  the  two  industries  inter- 
dependent. The  grower  is  suspicious  of 
the  packer  and  resentful  of  what  he  con- 
siders price  manipulation  to  an  extent  the 
captains  of  the  slaughtering  industry  ap- 
parently do  not  understand".  To  the  coo- 
r  prices  are  practically  ba- 

le while  swings  of  "  per  cent 

in  values  of  livestock  withir. 
are  as  frequent 
are  apparent 
justifia: 

BIG  CROP  OF  HOGS  IN  I 

Pork   prodoction   ha; 
sponded  in  response  to  high 
prices  to  an  almost  incredi- 
extent      The     I 

now  growing  more 
a     than  ever  before. 

npre- 

cedented  s  healthy. 

era     being     practically 

although     a 


cloTer   is 
farmer  Is 
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A    bunch    of   the    range-fed    whitefaees    uu    sale    iu    the   stockyards,      steers  sold  at  $10  which  cost  as  feeders  in   February  $6.20. 


visitation  of  that 
scourge  would  not  be 
untimely.  At  Chicago 
hogs  have  been  on  a  $6 
to  $7  basis,  outside  a 
few  bacon  and  fresh 
meat  specialties,  and 
packers'  cellars  are  con- 
gested with  cured  pro- 
duct, especially  lard. 
With  the  inoculation 
method  of  cholera  pre- 
vention in  general  use 
it  would  seem  that  an 
abundant  pork  supply 
has  been  assured,  excess 
lard  production  war- 
ranting marketing  at 
earlier  ages.  With  im- 
provement in  breeding 
for  fall  litters,  economy 
dictates  marketing  hogs 
at  weights  of  180  to  225 
pounds.  The  fatback 
is    no    longer    a    good 


A.n   alfalfa  field  in   bloom  in   Saskatchewan  where  wheat   is   king,   but   where 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are  coming  in  to  be  fed  on  such  crops  as  this. 


commercial  proposition 
as  there  will  always  be 
an  abundance  of  heavy 
sows  to  fill  the  lard 
kettle.  Scientists  have 
discovered  methods  of 
making  vegetable  oils 
palatable  and  lard  has 
lost  its  commercial  ad- 
vantage to  some  extent. 
With  the  German  out- 
let for  lard  closed  and 
consumption  of  rough 
salt  meats  limited,  hog 
production  cannot  be 
commended  as  an  ave- 
nue to  wealth  at  present 
cost  of  feed.  While  the 
Chicago  hog  market  has 
been  on  a  $6  to  $7  basis 
lecently,  Toronto  has 
quoted  selects  at  $8.75, 
but  such  hogs  as  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  Chi- 
Continued  on   Page   75. 


The  country   fair   is  on   and   the  beef  animal    is   coming  to  his  own.     There   is    abundant    evidence    here    th 

satisfactory    business. 
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Bringing  Back  the  Birds:  by  James  a.  Miiioy 

Grubs,  Lice,  Flies  and  Other  Insects  Would  Ruin  Farms  Very  Soon  Were  the 
Birds  Driven  Away — One  Bird  Eats  Potato  Bugs. 


A  CERTAIN  ac- 
quaintance 
of  mine — a  towns- 
man with  a  cherry  or- 
chard— concerns  himself 
with  only  three  species  of 
birds  —  sparrows,  robins 
and  crows.  Here  is  his 
attitude  toward  the  three 
species :  He  persecutes 
the  robins  for  eating  his 
cherries;  the  crows  for 
pulling  up  his  sprouting 
corn;  and  he  befriends 
the  English  sparrows, 
feeding  them  through  the 
hard  storms  of  winter, 
for  their  companionable- 
ness. 

Another  acquaintance 
—  a  farmer  —  welcomes 
the  robins  as  harbingers 
of  spring  and  does  his 
worst  to  the  other  two 
species  above  mentioned 
even  permitting  the 
neighboring  farmer  boys 
to  hold  sparrow  slaugh- 
tering festivals  in  his 
barn. 

These  phenomena  are  most  important 
not  so  much  in  what  they  reveal  as  in 
what  they  imply.  The  bird  concerns  of 
both  men  are  restricted  to  their  narrow 
knowledge  and  their  individual  needs  and 
pleasures.  The  townsman  has  nothing 
that  the  English  sparrow  or  crow  can 
ravage  or  spoil;  the  farmer  having  no 
cherries  or  strawberries,  considers  the 
robin  simply  a  dignified  devourer  of 
worms  and  weather  forecaster.  Both,  of 
course,  know  too  little  about  birds  to  be 
broadly  patriotic  in  their  attitude  toward 
them.  Neither  honest-intentioned  econo- 
mist knows  about  or  bothers  about  the 
habits  or  importance  of  many  other  native 
birds  whose  relations  to  man  do  not  hinge 
on  obtrusive  companionship — as  in  the 
case  of  the  sparrow  with  the  townsman — 
on  weather  prophecy — as  between  robin 
and  farmer — but  lie  concealed  in  their 
actual  working  worth. 


A  sheltered  food   house  for  the  birds  in  the  gardens  of  one  man 


Mini  is  generally  n  thoughtless  creature.  Hi1 
is,  in  his  wild  state,  largely  a  creature  of  im- 
pulses, tamed  only  and  held  in  check  somewhat 
by  an  often  too  hazy  intimation  of  his  im- 
mortality, 'rims  like  a  never-thinking  animal, 
he  clears  up  the  land  of  all  its  pine,  and  burns 
huge  trees,  regardless  of  the  replanting  and 
the  future.  Waste  places  that  never  should 
have  been  denuded  are  Mowing  away.  Like- 
wise, Nature's  orderly  balance  in  moving  life 
teas  maintained  till  man  interfered.  He  shoots 
off  the  birds,  and  falls  down  in  his  efforts  to 
spray  poison  enough  to  defeat  the  scale  insects, 
locust  and  caterpillar  plagues.  Perhaps,  as 
this  writer  suggests,  we  can  call  back  the 
birds  to  our  "id  and  become  more  efficient 
<.yj  ire  become  wiser. — Editor. 


THE   PURPLE    MARTIN. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  overlook- 
ing the  aesthetic  values  of  the  study  and 
protection  of  birds.  If  my  city  friend, 
whose  bird  affairs  are  mainly  hobbies, 
houses  and  feeds  purple  martins  because 


of  their  sprightly  domes- 
ticity and  beauty,  I  give 
him  every  encouragement 
because  of  the  fact  that 
purple  martins  add 
greatly  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness.  Their 
beauty  proclaims  itself. 
Their  services  in  ridding 
us  of  mosquitoes  and 
gnats — the  former  now 
recognized  as  spreaders 
of  malaria  and  other 
fevers — are  limited  only 
by  the  supply  of  such 
pests  and  the  capacity  of 
the  birds'  stomachs.  No 
native  wild  bird  of  our 
latitude  has  become  so 
nearly  domesticated  in  a 
liberal  way  as  has  the 
faultless  purple  martin. 
Martin  colony  houses 
vary  all  the  way  from 
crude  home-made  resi- 
dences to  those  elaborate 
bird  palaces  for  sale  by 
bird-house  manufactur- 
ers at  prices  running  as 
high  as  $65.  A  well- 
known  Chicago  fancier  has  a  colony  of 
two  hundred  martins. 

If  my  little  school-girl  friend  passes  up 
all  other  feathered  foragers  for  the  blue- 
bird (without  ever  having  read  Maeter- 
linck's play)  simply  because  he  is  such  a 
beautiful  blue — all  praise  to  her  pure 
taste.  She  can  master  her  little  life  prob- 
lems better  and  develop  into  a  cheerier 
and  more  companionable  woman  because 
of  this  early  discrimination.  But  then  if 
she  should  prove  fickle  and  transfer  her 
attachment  to  that  handsome  and  rascally 
dude — the  bluejay — I  should  at  once  be- 
come impressed  with  the  duty  of  showing 
her  that  while  the  bluebird  is  very  useful 
to  us  all  the  bluejay  is  pretty  much  of  a 
general  disturber  and  recreant  to  the  true 
blue  portion  of  his  coat.  While  76  per 
cent,  of  the  bluebird's  food  consists  of  in- 
sects and  their  allies,  mostly  harmful  and 
the  balance  is  chiefly  weed  seeds  and  wild 


A    martin  house,  a   wren   house,   and   a   bluebird's   house  in   this  order,  reading   from   the  left. 
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A  sexangular  flicker  house.  This  bird 
feeds  much  on  plant  lice.  It  is  known  as 
highholder  in   some   sections. 


berries  the  bluejay's  rations  are  76  per 
cent,  vegetable  diet  and  24  per  cent,  ani- 
mal. But  the  bluejay  simply  writes  his 
own  death  warrant  when  we  find  him 
stealing  the  eggs  and  killing  the  young  of 
other  birds.  The  fact  that  this  jay's 
favorite  food  is  mast  (acorns,  chestnuts, 
etc.)  is  far  from  paying  his  way  for  the 
corn  he  eats  in  the  fall.  Small  closed 
houses  suitable  for  blue  birds  can  be  made 
at  home  at  small  cost  or  can  be  purchased 
as  low  as  $5.  One  bird  lover  claims  to 
have  four  pairs  of  bluebirds  that  return 
to  his  garden  every  season. 

Should  you  ask  the  first  six  boys  you 
meet  whether  they  do  not  think  king- 
fishers should  be  exterminated  since  they 
eat  live  fish,  in  and  out  of  season,  you  may 
be  sure  at  least  half  of  them  will  demur, 
pause  and  finally  tell  you  that  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  kingfisher  dive  for  his  quarry 
and  rise  triumphant  on  wing  is  worth 
many  times  the  value  of  the  fish  in  ques- 
tion. The  other  boys  may  choose  to  retain 
the  kingfisher  because  of  the  taunting 
inaccessibility  of  his  nest — tunneled  out 
near  the  brow  of  the  clay  bank.  I'm  in- 
clined to  side  with  both  groups  of  boys. 

THE  WRENS  AND  TITMICE. 

Before  I  ever  knew  how  useful  were 
wrens  and  titmice  I  loved  them  for  their 
tiny  tidiness,  winsome  ways,  and  delicate- 
ly sweet  notes.  I  like  them  all  the  better 
now  that  so  much  proof  has  been  present- 
ed as  to  their  usefulness.  Investigators 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  found  an  average  of  98  per 


cent,  of  the  food  of  wrens  to  be  insects 
and  allied  species.  They  are  fond  of  cab- 
bage-worms, grasshoppers,  spiders,  cater- 
pillars and  beetles.  For  its  size  no  more 
useful  bird  summers  with  us.  It  is  easily 
attracted  to  one's  garden  by  providing 
nesting  boxes.  The  wren  sometimes  en- 
ters the  garret  through  a  knot-hole,  and 
makes  his  home  there.  A  nesting  box  with 
three-quarter-inch  round  holes — too  small 
for  English  sparrows — makes  a  strong 
bid  for  wrens. 

The  black-capped  chickadee — the  com- 
mon titmouse  found  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region — is  your  great  little  agent  in  the 
destruction  of  moths  and  moths'  eggs,  in- 
sects, flies,  bugs,  beetles,  and  spiders.  He 
makes  his  peculiar  prey  the  tiny  nuisances 
that  escape  the  larger  birds.  His  vege- 
table diet — one-third  of  his  food — is  made 
up  chiefly  of  useless  seeds,  wild  fruit  and 
nuts.  The  chickadee,  like  the  wren,  is 
your  constant  little  friend,  and  should  be 
coaxed  to  pass  his  summers  in  your 
orchard  by  having  a  special  house  with 


A   cage   for   catching   English   sparrows. 

three-quarter-inch  holes — the  smell  of 
paint  gone  and  the  location  swung  high  in 
a  tree  out  of  reach  of  cats  and  other  bird 
enemies. 

WHO  LIKES  A  CATBIRD. 

On  the  other  hand  I  never  admired 
catbirds.  Their  monotonous  sooty  plum- 
age and  their  stealthy  miauling  always 
gave  me  a  creepy  feeling.  When  I  find 
that  many  horticulturists,  raising  cher- 
ries, strawberries,  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries in  regions  where  wild  fruits  are 
scarce  have  to  make  war  on  the  catbird 
in  self  defence,  I  cannot  defend  him.  On 
the  whole,  however,  this  bird  is  more  bene- 
ficial than  harmful,  about  44  per  cent,  of 
his  food  consisting  of  harmful  insects. 

I  have  presented  the  above  instances  of 
partiality  and  aversion  arising  out  of  con- 
siderations other  than  as  well  as  economic 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  keeping  un- 
shackled and  eloquent  the  tastes  of  man- 
kind for  the  beauties  of  bird  life.  As 
shown  above,  such  natural  partiality  maj- 
or may  not  jibe  with  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  purple 
martin,  bluebird,  wren  and  chickadee  are 
examples  of  birds  quite  likely  to  appeal 
to  ordinary  people  on  the  score  of  beauty. 
Their  distinct  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 


they  are  eminently  beautiful  and  import- 
antly useful  at  the  same  time. 

A  CATERPILLAR  ENEMY. 

Some  birds  that  we  could  wish  to  see 
more  plentiful  are  kept  few  and  compara- 
tively futile.  The  Baltimore  oriole  is  the 
most  careful  nest  builder  of  our  "perch- 
ing" birds,  and  yet  how  scarce  and  fugi- 
tive he  is!  His  glowing  crimson  coat  is 
his  chief  betrayer.  Even  in  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  soft  maple  or  basswood, 
where  he  loves  to  hang  his  summer  home, 
the  beautiful  oriole  is  a  target  for  the 
boy's  sling-shot  or  airgun.  If  that  same 
boy  knew  how  much  more  nearly  perfect 
would  summer  pleasures  be  if  he  harbored 
instead  of  hunting  the  oriole,  never  would 
he  countenance  the  pulling  of  trigger 
against  this  bird.  For  the  Baltimore 
oriole  likes  caterpillars  so  well  that  he 
makes  them,  when  possible,  about  ore- 
third  of  his  total  food  and  is  besides  an 
energetic  destroyer  of  those  destructive 
deck  beetles,  bark  lice,  grasshoppers,  ants 
and  spiders.  He  has  been  accused  of  steal- 
ing peas,  but  investigation  of  202  stom- 
achs revealed  peas  in  only  two  cases.  Who 
would  begrudge  a  little  something  to  so 
useful  a  bird?  This  bird  which  is  so  very 
desirable  on  all  three  points  of  beauty, 
song,  and  habits,  is  unfortunately  too  shy 
to  approach  with  nesting  offers  such  as 
win  the  martin,  wren  and  bluebird.  What 
we  can  do  for  the  oriole  is  this;  retain 
our  dense  shade  trees,  protect  the  birds 
from  their  enemies,  when  possible,  and 
tide  them  over  a  chance  late  storm  with 
offers  of  food  and  shelter. 

FINE    FEATHERS,    FEW   YOUNGSTERS. 

If  you  ever  noticed  in  settled  communi- 
ties the  gentle  birds  of  fine  feather  are 
the  birds  of  few  families!  The  stern  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  least  showy  species 
is  the  governing  principle  in  the  bird  and 
beast  kingdoms.  Such  less  showy  species 
as  sparrows,  robins  and  bluebirds  are  na- 
turally the  most  numerous  in  our 
latitudes. 

Continued  on  Page  50. 


A      bluebird's      house.        Everyone      should 
encourage    *his    delightful    bird. 


Canada's  Cranberry  Crop:  by  a.  j.  campbeii 

The  Returns  Run  About  $250  Per  Acre  and  the  Quality  is  on  the  Upgrade — 

Possibilities  in  Many  Parts. 


CRANBERRIES  have  always  grown 
wild  in  Nova  Scotia  but  it  has  been 
only  within  the  past  thirty-five 
years  that  the  culture  of  this  berry  was 
systematically  begun.  At  first  operations 
were  restricted  to  improving  patches  of 
wild  berries  growing  in  bog  land  through- 
out the  central  portions  of  the  Annapolis 
Valley  and  elsewhere.  It  was  found  that 
when  the  weeds  and  grass  were  removed 
the  vines  increased  in  vigor  and  yielded 
more  berries.  Encouraged  by  this,  owners 
of  bogs  began  to  plant  fresh  areas  and 
in  the  course  of  time  a  new  industry  be- 
came established.  The  high  prices  then 
ruling  for  this  fruit — from  seven  to  ten 
dollars  per  barrel — acted  as  a  needed 
stimulus.  Farmers  all  over  the  province 
discussed  the  possibilities  of  the  industry 
but  it  was  at  Auburn,  King's  County,  that 
perhaps  the  most  progress  in  planting  and 
production  was  made. 

Among  the  growers  at  Auburn  is  J.  S. 
Bishop  who  is  considered  to-day  an 
authority  on  the  culture  of  this  berry.  He 
has  about  twelve  acres  under  cranberries 
and  has  an  interest  in  other  areas.  "We 
grow  the  berry,"  said  he,  "on  bog  swamps, 
low  sandy  fiats  and  on  the  margin  of  lakes 
and  ponds.  Bog  land  is  by  far  the  most 
common  and  as  it  is  of  little  value  for  any 
other  purpose  we  are  glad  to  utilize  it  in 
this  way.  Almost  any  soil  of  a  peaty  na- 
ture can  be  utilized  for  cranberries.  I 
have  known  a  white  sand  flat  to  be  made 
suitable  for  cranberry  growing  at  very 
small  expense,  and  a  pond  or  shallow  lake 
that  can  be  drained  often  affords  an  ex- 
cellent situation.  If  the  area  is  so  placed 
as,  for  instance,  on  a  small  stream,  so  that 


Showing    the    type    of    container    used    by    Mr. 
Bishop. 


Canada  is  a  mighty  rich  country.  Its  resources 
are  not  guessed  at  even  by  the  most  optimistic 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Dominion. 
George  Harcourt,  late  Deputy  Minister  of 
Alberta,  teas  regarded  as  overly  sanguine,  when 
he  so  often  dilaited  to  visitors  upon  the  great 
uealth  of  Alberta,  and  the  iray  the  isothermal 
lines  made  peaches  and  apples  possible  in  the 
Peach  River  Country.  Daggett  of  New  Bruns- 
wick has  a  vision  of  the  St.  John  Valley,  which 
he  sees  soon  filled  with  lowing  kine  and  Kara- 
kule  sheep,  with  potatoes,  hay,  and  apples 
throicn  in.  Ross,  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  has 
1 isiuns  fully  justified  by  the  wonderful  fertil- 
ity of  that  island.  If  Cummings  of  Nova  Scotia 
itearies  in  development  work,  it  will  be 
tli tough  physical  exhaustion.  Quebec  and  On- 
tario, Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  with  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  a  big  storehouse  of  good  things, 
have  live  deputies,  enthusiastic  of  provincial 
uealth.  But  often  it  is  individuals  resident 
in  remote  spots  who  set  the  pace  in  new  pro- 
duction. Is  this  a  case  in  point,  or  are  things 
being  done  in  Canada,  to  make  Canada's  cran- 
berries  imperative   with    her  festival   tu'rkeysf 


the  ground  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
flooded  to  protect  from  spring  frost  and  to 
destroy  insect  pests,  so  much  the  better. 
A  dam  may  then  be  built  so  that  the  bed 
may  be  flooded  to  a  depth  of  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches,  by  means  of  a  gate 
that  can  be  easily  opened  and  closed.  The 
water  may  be  turned  on  early  in  the 
spring  and  allowed  to  remain  until  about 
May  20th  so  that  the  period  of  blossoming 
may  be  retarded  over  the  period  of  the 
June  frosts.  Again  in  the  autumn  if 
heavy  frost  is  imminent  before  the  berries 
are  picked  the  gates  may  be  closed  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  the  bed  flooded  for  the 
night. 

"Comparatively  few  bogs,  however, 
possess  this  advantage  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  say  that  success  by  no  means 
depends  on  flooding.  The  principal  requi- 
site is  a  large  supply  of  sand  near  by  to 
be  used  both  in  preparing  the  ground  and 
keeping  the  area  in  repair.  Cranberries 
grown  on  a  well-sanded  bog  are  not  apt  to 
be  injured  by  frost.  Of  late  years  we  have 
had  no  trouble  whatever  from  pests  such 
as  the  fireworm. 

NOT  A  WATER  PLANT. 

"The  first  step  to  be  taken,  and  one  of 
the  most  important,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  is  to  drain.  Contrary  to  what 
is  perhaps  a  common  impression  the  cran- 
berry is  not  a  water  plant,  although  it  re- 
quires a  considerable  amount  of  moisture. 
I  find  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  in 
ground  that  has  the  water  level  about  a 
foot  below  the  surface.  Frequently  the 
ground  is  full  of  springs  and  then  the 
ditches  must  be  arranged  accordingly  in 


WISCONSIN    AND     U.S.    CRANBERRIES. 

The  cranberry  crop  in  the  United  States  for 
1914  was  a  record  one,  being  estimated  at 
1,500,000  bushels  against  1,210,000  bushels  in 
1913.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  this  crop  is  produced 
in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin, 
and  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex- 
periment Station  it  is  estimated  that  Wisconsin 
alone  will  yield  half  the  total  crop  of  the  United 
States  within  the  next  fifteen  years.  The  culti- 
vation is  being  placed  on  a  scientific  basis.  The 
Searl  bogs  in  Central  Wisconsin,  the  best  in  the 
State,  are  about  twenty-eight  acres  in  area. 
Twelve  acres  are  planted  with  a  variety  of 
cranberry  know  as  Searl's  Jumbo,  one  of  the 
largest  cranberries  grown  and  three  to  four 
times  larger  than  the  native  fruit  from  which 
it  was  propagated.  In  1909  this  variety  yielded 
250  barrels  {of  100  quarts)  per  acre.  In  1912, 
these  bogs  yielded  3,000  barrels,  which  realized 
$19,500.  Deducting  $4,500  for  operating  ex- 
penses, there  remains  a  net  return  of  $15,000 
or  $536  per  acre.  Capitalized  at  $4,000  per  acre 
the  Searl  bogs  will  easily  yield  12  per  cent,  per 
annum.  During  fifteen  years  these  bogs  have 
not  failed  once  to  produce  a  crop. 


Picking  cranberries  at  Auburn — a  prolific  variety  raised  oere  resembling  the 
Fancy  Howes  of  Cape  Cod. 


order  to  drain  off  the  water.  If  a  natural 
bog  is  chosen  the  next  step  is  to  remove 
the  top  growth  or  turf.  This  is  done  by 
cutting  the  surface  to  the  mud  with  a  turf 


FA  RMER    S     MAGAZINE 

the  vines  begin  to  bear ;  in  the  fourth  year 
they  bear  half  a  crop,  and  by  the  fifth  year 
a  full  crop  may  be  expected.  We  find  fre- 
quently that  after  a  bog  has  given  three 


A   view  of  the 

axe  into  convenient  squares  and  lifting 
the  squares  off  with  a  fork.  Should  the 
ground  be  too  soft  for  a  team  we  haul  the 
turf  off  with  a  wheelbarrow  running  on 
plank  and  by  the  same  means  bring  the 
sand  in  and  spread  it  to  the  depth  of  about 
three  inches.  If  the  mud  is  shallow  a  sup- 
ply of  sand  can  frequently  be  obtained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  drainage  ditches  and 
spread  over  the  ground  as  it  is  dug  out. 
Cranberries  may  be  successfully  grown 
on  meadow  land  if  the  ground  is  plowed, 
leveled  off  and  sanded,  but  much  labor 
will  be  required  in  weeding.  It  is  better 
to  remove  the  top  sod  and  apply  sand. 

"Success  in  this  industry  largely  de- 
pends on  the  variety  of  berry  chosen. 
There  is  as  much  difference  in  cranberries 
as  in  apples  as  regards  size,  color,  time  of 
ripening  and  productiveness.  We,  here  in 
Auburn,  grow  extensively  a  prolific  na- 
tive variety  that  closely  resembles  the 
"Fancy  Howes"  of  Cape  Cod.  The  berries 
are  handsome,  ripen  easily  and  are  ex- 
cellent keepers.  In  shape  some  of  them 
resemble  the  cherry,  others  the  olive  and 
others  again  are  bell-shaped.  I  mustn't 
forget  to  say  that  a  variety  which  ripens 
late  should  not  on  any  account  be  chosen. 

"The  best  time  to  plant  is  the  last  two 
weeks  in  May  and  the  first  two  weeks  in 
June.  About  ten  barrels  of  vines  are 
needed  to  plant  an  acre.  The  ground  is 
marked  off  in  rows  about  eighteen  inches 
apart  and  the  vines  are  strung  along  these 
rows  and  pressed  into  the  soil  with  a 
dibble.  If  the  ground  be  hard  enough  to 
bear  a  team,  we  strike  off  narrow  rows 
with  a  plow,  string  the  vines  along  the 
furrow  and  cover  with  a  hoe  leaving  un- 
covered the  tops  of  the  uprights. 

FERTILIZER  IS  USED. 

"If  the  cranberry  plants  are  placed  in 
peat  or  muck  soil  with  sand  on  top  no 
fertilizer  is  needed.  Should  a  white  sand 
flat  or  a  bog  with  thin  mud  be  utilized 
better  results  will  follow  if  five  hundred 
pounds  of  commercial  potato  fertilizer  be 
sown  broadcast  about  the  first  of  June, 
when  the  vines  are  perfectly  dry. 

"We  always  make  a  very  special  effort 
to  keep  the  area  free  of  weeds  during  the 
first  two  seasons  until  the  vines  become 
matted  over  the  ground.  In  the  third  year 


ranberry  country. 

or  four  crops  of  berries  the  vines  seem  to 
lose  some  of  their  vigor  and  blossom  later 
than  they  should.  Our  treatment  for  this 
is  to  apply  half  an  inch  of  fresh  sand  just 
after  the  crop  is  harvested.  The  vines  are 
thinned  out  with  a  vine  pruner  before  the 
same  is  spread.  If  a  good  supply  of  sand  is 
available  we  find  that  the  growth  of  the 
vines  can  be  regulated  by  applying  more 
or  less  sand.  On  hard  ground  we  use  a 
manure  spreader  for  sanding.  Many  of 
our  areas  are  hard  enough  for  that  just 
after  the  picking  season." 

PICKING  3  TO  12  BARRELS  A  DAY. 

The  Auburn  growers  use  a  scoop  or 
picker  in  harvesting  the  berries.  This  is 
a  toothed  instrument  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-two  inches  in  width.  The  cran- 
berries grow  on  the  ends  of  the  upright 
portions  of  the  vines  and  the  teeth  of  this 
instrument  are  pushed  around  the  vines 
just  above  the  laterals.  When  the  picker 
is  raised  the  berries  fall  into  the  back  of 
the  scoop.  After  two  or  three  operations 
of  this  kind  the  contents  of  the  scoop  are 
emptied  into  a  basket.  In  this  manner  a 
single  operator  is  able  to  gather  from 
three  to  twelve  barrels  in  a  day. 

"After  my  berries  are  picked,"  said  Mr. 
Bishop,  "I  store  them  in  shallow  boxes 
having  sides  and  bottom  made  of  ordinary 
lath  cut  in  two  in  the  middle  and  nailed 
on  solid  ends  of  three-quarter-inch  board 
thirteen  inches  long  by  eight  inches  deep. 
These  boxes  hold  one  bushel  and  are  of 
convenient  size  and  shape  to  handle. 
Moreover,  they  will  pack  together  eco- 
nomically as  to  space.  I  know  from  my  ex- 
perience that  berries  stored  in  these  pack- 
ages and  placed  in  a  dry  cool  place  will 
keep  better  than  in  any  other  type  of  con- 
tainer. Frequent  changes  of  temperature 
will  cause  the  fruit  to  soften.  The  ordi- 
nary cool  cellar  is  as  good  a  storing  place 
as  any.  It  is  certainly  better  than  the 
cold-storage  plant.  Cold  storage  arrests 
the  circulation  of  the  juices  of  the  berry 
which  continue  to  flow  long  after  the  fruit 
is  picked." 

The  berries  are  marketed  anywhere 
from  one  to  three  months  after  picking. 
Before  being  sold  they  are  milled  out 
through  a  separator  which  removes  all 
leaves,  twigs  and  earth  and  nearly  all  de- 


fective fruit.  The  berries  are  then  strewn 
over  a  table  and  quickly  sorted,  all  in- 
ferior berries  are  removed,  and  the  per- 
fect fruit  is  placed  in  barrels  of  about 
one-hundred-pound  capacity.  The  barrels 
are  well  racked  down,  filled  to  the  top  of 
the  chimes  and  the  head  pressed  in  with  a 
lever. 

"The  proper  preparation  and  planting 
of  a  new  cranberry  bog  to-day,"  said  Mr. 
Bishop,  "costs  about  $200  per  acre.  The 
drainage  operation  and  the  cutting  of  the 
turf  cost  about  $100  per  acre.  (Of  course, 
if  the  bog  has  been  heavily  fired  at  some 
dry  time  all  that  is  needed  is  to  remove 
the  ash  which  should  not  cost  much  over 
$25  per  acre).  Sanding  costs  about  $45 
per  acre  unless  the  sand  is  very  close  at 
hand.  Sufficient  young  stock  for  an  acre 
costs  $25  and  the  cost  of  planting  ranges 
around  $20  per  acre.  The  cost  of  weeding 
for  the  first  two  years  varies  from  a  nomi- 
nal sum  to  $30  or  even  $50  per  acre  when 
very  grassy.  About  fifty  barrels  per  acre 
is  considered  an  average  crop.  I  have 
picked  on  some  spots  of  my  bog  three 
bushels  of  berries  from  one  square  rod  of 
ground. 

GOOD  RETURNS   PER  ACRE. 

"We  consider  $5  per  barrel  by  the  car- 
load a  good  price  for  early  fall.  Cran- 
berries are  usually  higher  in  price  in  our 
own  Canadian  cities  than  in  the  cities  of 
the  New  England  States.  It  was  in  the 
fall  of  1892  that  the  first  carload  of  cran- 
berries went  forward  from  here  to  Mont- 
real. They  met  with  a  ready  sale  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has 
always  been  a  place  for  Nova  Scotia 
cranberries  in  that  big  market.  In  fact 
Montreal  as  a  distributing  centre  will 
take  all  the  cranberries  that  Nova  Scotia 
is  likely  to  produce  for  years  to  come." 

It  would  appear  that  cranberries  can 
be  grown  and  sold  profitably  at  five  dol- 
lars the  barrel  and  that  the  market  is 
practically  unlimited  at  that  price.  Can- 
adians, wherever  found,  are  virtually  a 
cranberry  eating  people.  As  an  industry 
cranberry  raising  possesses  many  attrac- 
tions. Once  the  bog  is  planted  the  crops 
can  be  grown  and  harvested  with  a  mini- 
mum of  labor.  They  can  be  placed  upon 
the  market  during  a  lengthy  period,  and 
everywhere  the  fruit  is  received  with  a 
welcome.  The  Canadian  cranberry  has 
not  to  contend  with  the  insect  pests  that 
are  so  prevalent  in  certain  districts  of  the 
United  States.  Scattered  all  over  Canada 
are  bog  and  swamp  lands  that  could  be 
turned  to  profitable  account  for  growing 
this  cold  climate  fruit.  In  fact  the  ma- 
jority of  our  Canadian  farms  have  some- 
where within  their  limits  a  spot  larger  or 
smaller  which  could  be  utilized  in  this 
way  and  which  could  not  be  used  profit- 
ably for  any  other  purpose.  In  a  word  a 
well-cared-for  cranberry  patch  is  a  help- 
ful auxiliary  to  any  farm  without  draw- 
ing upon  any  of  its  resources. 


A  Star  Performer 

"And  is  this  man  to  come  into  this  court 
with  unblushing  footsteps,  with  the  cloak 
of  hypocrisy  in  his  mouth,  and  to  draw 
fifteen  bullocks  out  of  my  client's  pocket 
with  impunity?"  asked  an  English  barri- 
ster. There  was  no  reply. — Christian 
Register. 


15  Acres  and  20  Cows:  By  geo.  h.  dacy 

A  Man  Not  Born  a  Farmer  Does  it  and  Pays  off  a  $7,200  Mortgage  in  Six  Years. 


TO  raise  enough  rough  feed  to  main- 
tain thirty  head  of  livestock,  includ- 
ing seventeen  dairy  cows,  on  fifteen 
acres  is  a  big  job  but  to  also  pay  off  a 
$7,200  mortgage  in  six  years  from  the 
profits  of  this  small,  well-tilled  farm  is 
an  unusual  achievement.  Yet  that  is  what 
J.  D.  Detrich  did.  He  was  a  minister.  He 
knew  nothing  about  farming.  But  he  was 
a  student  and  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own. 
He  studied  crop  production  and  methods 
■of  dairying  from  alpha  to  omega.  He  read 
agricultural  treatises  and  bulletins  until 
his  eyes  were  sore.  He  became  a  self- 
educated  farmer. 

The  first  year  Detrich  ran  $46  behind 
expenses.  During  the  next  six  years  he 
made  a  net  profit  of  over  $7,200  from  his 
fifteen-acre  farm.  Originally  his  land  was 
poor  and  run  down.  It  wouldn't  produce 
enough  feed  for  two  cows  and  one  horse 
to  begin  with.  Detrich  saved  all  the 
manure  and  hauled  it  directly  to  the  fields. 
He  raised  all  his  rough  feed  and  bought 
all  his  grain.  He  began  dairying  and 
graded  up  his  herd  by  the  use  of  a  pure- 
bred bull  until  he  owned  seventeen  regis- 
tered Jerseys.  He  never  vealed  a  calf. 
Either  he  raised  the  animal  and  sold  it 
for  breeding  purposes  or  retained  it  in 
the  milking  herd  or  else  he  killed  the  calf 
at  birth.  "I  can't  afford  to  feed  $18  worth 
of  milk  to  produce  a  $10  veal  calf,"  is  the 
way  he  sizes  up  the  proposition. 

Annually  this  prize  dairyman  sells 
about  five  bulls  or  heifers  which  bring 
$100  apiece.  He  sells  milk  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  gallon  to  a  public  institution. 
This  milk  tests  about  5.8  per  cent.  Twen- 
ty-six gallons  of  milk  is  the  daily  output, 


Iioir  muni/  cons  can  be  kept  on  the  lOO-acre 
farmt  If  one  ■■should  suggest  20,  he  would 
Mkcly  be  laughed  off  the  scene  by  the  average 
farmer.  Stories  are  told  of  thu\t  many  coivs 
being  kept  on  a  50-ac're  farm  and  mortgages 
being  paid  off.  Yet  lierc  appears  one  that  will 
challenge  the  faith  of  even  am  enthusiast. 
Yet  why  nott  Our  farms  are  not  producing 
anything  like  the  farms  of  the  Old  World. 
We  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  Canadian  stories 
of  other  farms  where  big  results  dre  being 
made.  Write  plainly.  Tell  the  whole  story, 
payment   will  be  made  for  them. — Editor. 


each  cow  producing  about  4,800  pounds  of 
milk  a  year.  The  milk  sales  aggregate 
$2,400  a  year  while  only  $625  worth  of 
bran,  oil  meal  and  gluten  is  purchased. 

STABLE  FEEDS  ALL  YEAR. 

The  cows  are  stall  fed  throughout  the 
year  as  the  land  is  too  valuable  and  there 
is  too  little  of  it  to  favor  permanent  pas- 
turage. Despite  the  fact  that  the  cows 
are  closely  confined  all  the  time,  the  ani- 
mals are  healthy  as  the  veterinary  bill  for 
the  last  six  years  amounted  to  only  $1.50, 
the  doctor  being  called  on  account  of  an 
accidental  injury  to  one  of  the  cows.  One 
of  the  cows  is  fifteen  years  old  and  still 
she  is  a  profitable  producer  and  a  vigorous 
breeder.  These  cows  are  scientifically  fed 
a  balanced  ration  which  emphasizes  the 
use  of  ensilage  for  winter  succulence  and 
rye,  timothy  and  clover,  green  corn,  peas 
and  oats  or  some  other  soiling  crop  for 
summer  feeding  supplemented  by  the  use 
of  dry  hay  or  fodder  so  that  the  manure 
will  not  be  too  washy.  In  addition  bran, 
oil  meal  and  gluten  are  fed  according  to 
the  capacity  and  production  of  the  indi- 


vidual, the  usual  rule  being  to  feed  one 
pound  of  grain  for  every  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk  produced. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  cows 
usually  are  fed  green  rye  until  the  rye 
crop  is  ready  to  be  cut  for  hay.  Timothy 
and  clover  as  a  soiling  crop  is  then  fur- 
nished to  the  animals  until  the  peas  and 
oats  are  mature  enough  to  feed.  After  the 
peas  and  oats  are  cut  for  hay  the  silo  is 
opened  and  ensilage  is  supplied  to  the 
cows  until  the  early  corn  planted  the  fore 
part  of  May  is  available  for  soiling  pur- 
poses. When  the  early  corn  is  exhausted 
the  late  corn  will  be  ready  for  soiling.  Af- 
ter the  late  corn  is  exhausted  ensilage  is 
fed  until  the  following  spring  when  the 
early  rye  will  be  ready.  In  changing 
from  one  green  food  to  another  care  is 
exercised  to  prevent  scouring  the  diges- 
tive disorders  among  the  cows.  Every 
change  is  made  very  gradually. 

SILOS  AND  GREEN  CROPS. 

The  Detrich  cows  are  fed  three  times  a 
day  and  each  animal  receives  four  ounces 
of  salt  daily  mixed  in  the  green  feed  or 
the  grain.  All  the  hay  and  soiling  crops 
that  are  fed  are  cut  into  quarter-inch 
lengths  as  the  animals  clean  up  the  feed 
better  in  this  condition  and  there  is  a 
minimum  of  waste.  The  farm  is  equipped 
with  two  silos  each  of  which  is  ten  feet 
in  diameter  and  thirty-four  feet  high  and 
has  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons.  One  hundred 
tons  of  corn  ensilage  are  usually  produced 
on  four  acres  of  land  that  has  been  well- 
manured.  Mr.  Detrich  aims  to  begin  fill- 
ing his  silos  on  Friday  so  that  the  ensilage 
may  settle  over  Sunday  and  in  this  way 


A   rural   cattle  show   iu   Nova   Scotia.     The   season   of  the  fall  fair  is  upon  us. 
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he  finishes  the  work  on  Monday,  and  gets 
the  silos  about  full  of  the  roughage. 

MACHINERY   HELPS   TO   SAVE   LABOR. 

One  man  and  a  boy  perform  all  the 
work  on  this  farm  except  at  haying,  har- 
vest and  silo-filling  times  when  extra  help 
is  hired.  The  chores  have  been  systema- 
tized and  all  unnecessary  work  has  been 
eliminated.  The  thirty  head  of  stock  are 
kept  in  the  barn  all  the  time,  there  being 
no  barnyard  on  the  farm.  No  cut  and 
dried  crop  rotation  is  practised.  Every 
couple  of  years  the  entire  farm  is 
manured  so  that  practically  any  crops  can 
now  be  grown  without  seriously  depleting 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  On  most  of  the 
fields  the  aim  is  to  harvest  two  crops  a 
year.  The  farm  is  divided  into  twelve 
plots  ranging  in  size  from  one-half  an 
acre  to  two  and  one-half  acres.  Rye  will 
be  sown  in  the  fall  and  cut  for  hay  or 
fed  as  a  soiling  crop.  Then  the  land  will 
be  plowed  and  harrowed  and  seeded  to 
millet  which  will  be  cut  for  hay.  The 
field  then  will  be  again  plowed  and  well- 
harrowed  and  seeded  to  grass  consisting 
of  red  clover,  alsike,  timothy  and  redtop. 
The  next  year  this  field  will  yield  three 
cuttings  of  hay  and  two  cuttings  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  third  year  the  land  will 
be  plowed  and  planted  to  late  corn. 

THE    SECRET    OF    ROTATIONS. 

Some  of  the  plots  are  kept  in  rye  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  corn  during  the  sum- 
mer for  a  long  period.  Generally  some  of 
the  rye  is  turned  under  every  spring  and 
oats  and  peas  are  sown  for  soiling  pur- 
poses and  hay.  Occasionally  some  corn- 
land  is  left  bare  during  the  winter  and  is 


sown  to  oats  and  peas  the  following 
spring.  The  idea  is  to  keep  every  acre  of 
land  in  some  profitable  crop.  Last  year 
3,300  pounds  of  hay  were  sold  while  all 
the  long  feed  for  thirty  animals  was  pro- 
duced on  the  place.  This  means  that  each 
year  the  farm  makes  over  eighty-six  tons 
of  hay,  an  average  of  6.7  tons  per  acre. 

"How  does  Detrich  obtain  such  bumper 
yields?"  you  ask. 

Because  he  saves  and  returns  all  the 
solid  and  liquid  manure  produced  on  the 
farm  directly  to  the  fields.  Behind  the 
cows  in  the  stable  are  tight  gutters 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  seven  inches 
deep.  These  gutters  are  partly  filled  with 
leaf  mold  and  rotten  sod  each  day  which 
act  as  absorbents  and  take  up  the  liquid 
manure.  The  barn  is  cleaned  out  each 
morning,  the  manure  being  hauled  direct- 
ly to  the  field  in  a  one-horse  cart.  Par- 
ticular care  is  exercised  that  none  of  the 
fertilizer  is  wasted  in  transferring  it  to 
the  cart.  Twice  a  week  the  dairy  stable 
is  disinfected  wth  creolin  and  once  a 
month  it  is  whitewashed.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  manure  is  spread  over  the  land 
from  which  the  soiling  crops  have  been 
harvested  and  during  the  winter  it  is 
spread  over  the  rye  and  grass  fields. 

About  250  tons  of  manure  are  annually 
made  on  this  farm  and  much  of  this 
manure  is  rich  in  the  concentrates  pur- 
chased in  the  form  of  oil  meal,  gluten  and 
bran.  To  illustrate  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
hay  grows  so  rank  that  it  is  necessary  to 
move  aside  one  swath  of  hay  before  the 
mower  can  reach  the  next  one. 

As  a  practical  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  dairy  farming  on  a  small 


piece  of  land  the  operations  of  Mr. 
Detrich  are  particularly  noteworthy. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  he  was  wholly 
uninformed  about  farming  when  he  be- 
gan the  business  shows  that  a  man  with  a 
surplus  of  grit,  energy  and  common  sense 
can  make  good  in  farming  if  he  buckles 
down  to  the  business  and  learns  the  game 
from  the  bottom  up.  Detrich  is  a  student 
farmer  of  a  type  which  will  predominate 
in  years  to  come.  Agriculture  needs  many 
more  Detrichs  and  it  also  needs  a  surplus 
of  small  farms  intensively  managed  and 
skilfully  operated  along  similar  lines  to 
those  followed  by  Detrich,  prize  dairyman. 


Inheritance  of  Flowers 

Two  lines  of  experiment  of  strictly 
genetic  interest  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station — namely,  a  study  of  the  in- 
heritance of  flower  form  and  color  in 
Phlox  drummondi,  and  a  similar  study  in 
Mirabilis  jalapa,  the  Four  o'Clock.  Both 
these  flowers  are  among  the  stock  in  trade 
of  genetists ;  the  latter  is  particularly  rich 
in  surprises.  Correns,  for  instance,  cross- 
ing a  white  with  a  cream-color,  got  eleven 
kinds  of  red,  white,  yellow  and  striped  off- 
spring among  the  grandchildren.  In  the 
cross  of  white  and  red  Four  o'Clock  occurs 
one  of  the  classic  examples  of  blended  in- 
heritance, the  color  of  the  hybrid  genera- 
tion being  pink,  while  in  most  plants  the 
color  of  one  parent  dominates  in  the  hy- 
brid generation  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
completely  masks  the  other.  The  station 
is  also  attempting,  in  tobacco,  to  find  why 
hybrids  are  sterile,  particularly  in  cases 
where  germination  is  low  and  where  seed- 
lings fail  to  mature. 


The  Glory  of  a  Summer  Dawn 

on  the  Farm 


"S 


TEADILY  the  wondrous  transfigur- 
ation went  on.  Hands  of  angels  hid- 
den from  mortal  eyes,  shifted  the 
scenery  of  the  heavens,  the  glories  of  night 
dissolved  into  the  glories  of  the  dawn.  The 
blue  sky  now  turned  more  softly  gray;  the 
great  watch-stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes,  the 
East  began  to  kindle.  Faint  streaks  of  pur- 
ple soon  blushed  along  the  sky:  the  whole 
celestial  concave  was  filled  with  the  inflowing 


tides  of  the  morning  light,  which  came  pour- 
ing down  from  above  in  one  great  ocean  of 
radiance,  till  at  length  a  flash  of  purpl-e  fire 
burst  from  above  the  horizon  and  turned  the 
dewy  tear-drops  of  flower  and  leaf  into  rubies 
and  diamonds.  In  a  few  seconds  the  ever- 
lasting gates  of  the  morning  iverc  thrown 
wide  open  and  the  lord  of  day.  arrayed  in 
glories  too  bright  for  the  gaze  of  man,  began 
his  course."  — Edward  Everett. 
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A   Saskatchewan  reminder  of  sheep   profits.     A   bunch  of  sheep  on  S.  Ferrie's  farm,  20  miles  north  of  North  Battleford. 


How  Manitoulin  Sells  Wool:  By  i.  f.  Metcaif. 

Out  of  1,100  Farmers  900  Raise  Sheep,  and  the  Marketing  Association  is  Sav- 
ing Them  Big  Money. 


MANITOULIN  is  a  rather  pecu- 
liar district  as  it  is  an  island 
(the  largest  island  in  fresh 
water  in  the  world),  having  an  area  of 
fifteen  hundred  square  miles.  It  is  ninety 
miles  long  and  tapers  from  a  width  of 
about  thirty-five  miles  on  the  east  to  al- 
most a  point  on  the  west.  A  sheet  of 
water  varying  in  width  from  one-eighth 
to  twenty-five  miles  separates  Manitoulin 
from  the  mainland  of  Algoma,  called  the 
North  Shore,  and  is  known  as  the  North 
Channel.  The  Algoma  Eastern  Railway 
terminates  at  Little  Current  on  the  north 
eastern  corner  of  the  island  but  it  is  so 
far  only  of  indirect  benefit  to  the  farmers 
here  because  nearly  all  of  them  are  living 
a  great  distance  from  it. 

The  farmers  are  located  in  small  settle- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
There  are  only  about  1,100  farmers  here, 
but  they  are  well  supplied  with  sheep. 
About  900  of  the  farmers  keep  sheep  and 
the  flocks  would  average  about  20,  though 
some  have  as  high  as  100  to  200  sheep. 

There  has  been  very  little  organization 
among  our  farmers  until  the  last  few 
years — the  whole  theory  having  been 
"each  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost."  Recently,  however,  they 
have  been  organizing  Farmers'  Clubs 
and  through  meeting  at  these  clubs  the 
farmers  are  now  getting  more  of  the  get- 
together  or  co-operative  spirit.  There 
are  now  14  of  these  clubs  on  the  island. 

In  February  of  1914,  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  various  Farmers' 
Clubs  was  held  at  Kagawong,  at  which 
Mr.  Willingmyre  of  the  Live  Stock 
Branch  of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  presented  the  advantages  of 
having  their  wool  graded  and  sold  co- 
operatively. The  delegates  went  home 
to  their  clubs  and  talked  the  matter  over 
with  the  result  that  another  meeting  was 
held  (this  time  at  Mindemoya)  in  April, 
1911,    at    which    the    Manitoulin    Wool 


Here  is  one  of  llie  most  interesting  stories 
of  actual  success  in  farm  operations  that  has 
come  under  our  notice.  It  justifies  every  refer- 
ence that  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture Bailey  is  making  about  it  on  the  plat- 
forms of  the  province.  To  find  900  out  of  1,100 
farmers  keeping  sheep  and  the  majority  band- 
ing together  to  market  the  wool  in  better 
shape,  is  worthy  of  mention.  In  the  May  'issue 
last  W.  W.  Thomson  wrote  Why  Wool  Values 
Grew  in  Saskatchewan,  and  he  told  of  a  move- 
ment that  hais  saved  those  farmers  thousands 
of  dollars.  In  the  June  issue  W.  R.  Shanklin 
lold  an  interesting  Karakule  story  of  New 
Brunswick.  In  the  May  issue,  we  also  took 
upon  ourselves  the  rather  hazardous  role  of  a 
prophet,  and  said  that  wool  would  likely  be 
25  to  30  cents  unwashed  a\t  the  farms.  A  re- 
cent report  from  Saskatchewan,  and  this  from 
Manitoulin,  verifies  this,  while  at  our  own 
farm  we  have  been  already  offered  28  cents  at 
the  gate  for  unleashed  Cotswold  fleece.  If  any- 
body  deserves    the   price  it   is    the  farmer.   — 

Editor. 


Growers'  Association  was  organized  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hart,  director  of  the 
co-operation  and  markets  branch,  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.  By 
the  time  this  Association  was  properly 
started,  the  wool  season  was  well  ad- 
vanced and  many  who  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  it  were  prevented  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  taken  proper  care  in 
the  preparation  of  their  wool.  The  As- 
sociation issued  the  following  set  of  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  the  members: — 

1.  Feed  well  and  constantly.  Sheep  poor- 
ly fed  will  possess  a  harsh  fleece  lacking 
in  oil  and  frequently  with  a  feeble  or  weak 
fibre.  This  does  not  constitute  desirable 
wool  for  sale.  Where  sheep  are  starved  for 
a  period,  the  effects  will  be  shown  in  the 
wool  by  a  weak  section  which  will  break 
readily,  and  consequently  cannot  be  used 
satisfactorily  for  combing  or  worsted  pur- 
poses. 

2.  Keep  the  necks  and  backs  free  from 
chaff,  hay,  etc.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
using  proper  racks  and  care  in  avoiding 
dropping  hay  or  straw  upon  the  sheep 
during  feeding.  Chaffy  wool  must  be 
skirted  from  the  rest  of  the  fleece  and  con- 
stitutes a  reject,  which  sells  at  a  greatlj 
reduced  price.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  vege- 
table matter  in  wool,  the  manufacturer  must 
carbonize  it,  that  is,  immerse  it  in  a  solu- 
tion  of  about  5  per  cent,   of  sulphuric   acid. 


The  wool  is  not  naturally  affected  by  the 
acid,  and  the  straw  is  completely  destroyed. 
•Carbonization  however,  is  a  rather  costly 
operation,  and  manufacturers  therefore 
cannot  afford  to  pay  so  much  for  duty  as 
clean  wool.  Besides,  dirty  wool  has  a 
higher  shrinkage,  and  wool  is  bought  by 
the  dealer  upon  the  basis  of  the  clean  or 
scoured    wool    pound. 

3.  If  the  sheep  are  scouring,  keep  tne 
wool    well   clipped   behind. 

4.  Eliminate  in  breeding  operations  DlacK 
from  the  flock.  Mate  only  sheep  possessing 
pure  white  wool.  Black  wool  is  sold  in  the 
reject  class.  . 

5.  In  marking  sheep,  never  use  paint, 
which  will  not  scour  from  the  fleece.  Paint 
locks  must  be  cut  from  the  fleece  by  the 
sorter  in  the  mill,  and  cannot  be  used  in 
manufacture.  Lampblack  and  oil  should  be 
used  instead,  or  better,  any  good  branding 
fluid. 

6.  Keep   the   wool   free  from   burrs. 

Directions   for   Packing    Wool. 

1.  Shearing  should  be  done  on  a  clean 
board  floor,  never  on  the  dirt,  and  the  fleece 
should  be  kept  as  compact  as  possible. 

2.  Where  long  enough  the  neck  piece  of 
the  fleece  should  be  used  in  tying.  Other- 
wise use  paper  twine,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Manitoulin  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. Roll  the  fleece  compactly  from  the 
tail    forward,   with    the   lustrous    side    out. 

3.  Tags  or  dung  locks  should  never  be 
included  with  the  fleeces,  but  always  packed 
separately,  if  some  wool  is  adhering. 

4.  All  black  or  gray  fleeces  should  be 
packed  by  themselves. 

5.  The  wool  should  be  absolutely  dry  at 
shearing  and  should  never  subsequently  be 
permitted  to  become  wet.  Damp  wool  will 
become  discolored  and  assume  a  yellowish 
tint.  Besides,  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  mildew  and  the  strength  of  the  fibre 
may  be  injured.  Manufacturers  greatly  dis- 
like and  prefer  not  to  purchase  wet  wool, 
except  at  a  considerable  reduction. 

6.  Any  chaffy  or  dirty  wool  must  be 
separated  out  from  the  fleece  before  leaving 
home  or  the  whole  fleece  is  liable  to  be  put 
into  the  lowest  grade,  as  the  grader  has 
not   the   time  to   make   this   separation. 

OVER  $500  CLEAR  GAIN. 

The  wool  was  brought  in  to  7  centres 
for  grading — most  of  these  centres  being 
docks  from  which  the  wool  could  be 
shipped.  The  Live  Stock  Branch  of  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vided an  expert  grader,  F.  M.  Jennings, 
and  in  a  week's  time  the  wool  was  all 
graded  and  packed  ready  for  shipment. 
It  was  sold  to  the  Soo  (Michigan)  Woolen 
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Mills.  The  following  are  the  quantities  of 
the  different  grades  and  the  prices  re- 
ceived for  each: — 

Medium  combing,  216  lbs.  @  23%c..$  50.76 
Low    medium    combing,    3,810%    lbs. 

@   22%c    - 857.36 

Lustre  combing,  5,242  lbs.  @  21c 1,100.82 

Coarse  combing.  5,378%   lbs.   @   19c.  1.021.91 

Rejects,  7371%  lbs.  @  16c   118.00 

(Washed)    lustre    combing,    25S    lbs. 

@   26i/2c    68.37 

(Washed)  coarse  combing,  200  lbs.  @ 

25e     50.00 

Total,   15,842%   lbs.   sold   for ,$3,267.22 

Flat  prices  paid  by  the  local  dealers 
were  from  14c.  to  17c.  for  unwashed  and 
24c.  for  washed  wool,  so  that  the  Associ- 
ation showed  a  profit  of  $541.94  on  a 
business  of  $3,267.22.  This  was  prac- 
tically a  clear  gain  as  the  most  of  the 
work  was  done  voluntarily  and  without 
pay. 

This  sort  of  an  arrangement  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory  as  men  get  tired  of 
working  for  others  for  nothing  and  be- 
sides  it  was    thought    that    a   different 
organization   was   necessary   so   that   all 
kinds  of  farm  products  could  be  sold  and 
supplies    bought    in    bulk.      Accordingly, 
last  February,  the  Manitoulin  Marketing 
Association     was     organized     with     Mr. 
Hart's  assistance.     It  has  power  to  do  a 
general  selling  and  buying  business  and 
is  to  be  incorporated  in  the  near  future. 
The    Manitoulin    Marketing    Association 
is  a  central  organization  and  is  made  up 
of  local  co-operative    associations    which 
are   almost   identical   with   the   member- 
ship  of   the    Farmers'   Clubs   and   which 
do  the  business  of  these  local  clubs.     On 
becoming  a  member,  each  farmer  must 
deposit  his  note  for  fifty  dollars  as  secur- 
ity on  which  the  association  can  do  busi- 
ness.     It    is    distinctly    understood    that 
only  prevailing  local  prices  are  to  be  paid 
for  produce  by  the  association  at  the  time 
of  sale  and  that  the  balance,  after  ex- 
penses have  been  met,  is  to  be  carried 
forward    by    the    Association    as  profits 
which   are  to  be   divided   at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  each  member  with  the 
Association.     These  two  conditions  have 
limited  the  membership    somewhat    this 
year    but    have    given     stability   to   the 
association  as  it  can  now  finance  any  ne- 
cessary operations  without  difficulty.     It 
also  puts  the  farmer  in  the  position  of 
realizing  that  this  is  his  business  organi- 
zation which  he  must  support  rather  than 
an    incidental   way   of   disposing   of   his 


produce  when  he  feels  like  it.  Instead  of 
bleeding  the  association  of  the  last  pos- 
sible cent  to  make  a  good  sale  price  for 
his  produce,  he  now  realizes  that  any  ex- 
tra money  that  he  gets  is  as  profits  on  the 
business  done  by  the  association  instead 
of  an  increased  price  for  his  produce. 

This  year  there  was  a  good  deal  of  un- 
certainty at  the  time  the  wool  was  sold 
as  to  prices  and  markets  because  of  the 
embargo.  This  had  been  lifted  before  the 
wool  was  sold  but  still  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  about  the  matter  and 
American  woolen  mills — which  are  the 
big  buyers  of  graded  wool — could  not  be 
induced  to  put  in  a  bid  for  the  wool.  It 
was  sold  to  a  Toronto  firm,  as  follows: 

Medium  combing,  918  n>s.  (fi  28c $    257  M 

Low    medium    combing,   5,815  lbs.    @ 

271/c     1  584  59 

Lustre  combing,   7,207   lbs.'  (5    25%c!    l'-::7  7s 
Coarse  combing,  4.71S  lbs.   @  23c7..  1,085.14 

Rejects.   610  lbs.    (it    15c    91.50 

Tags,   139  lbs.   (n    5c   6.95 

Total,   19,407  lbs^   si  Id   Cor   14,863.00 

Flat  prices  being  paid  at  that  time  by 
local  dealers  ran  from  15c  to  17c  per 
pound.  At  17c  per  pound  the  wool  would 
have  brought  in  $3,299.19  which  [caves  a 


difference  in  favor  of  the  association  of 
$1,563.81.  The  farmers  were  paid  a  little 
better  than  the  local  price,  however,  be- 
ing given  the  highest  local  offer  to  the 
association  which  was  an  average  of  20c 
per  pound.  It  cost  the  association  $190.25 
to  handle  the  business  (which  includes 
a  three  per  cent,  commission  to  the  man- 
ager) so  that  the  association  is  carrying 
forward  a  substantial  profit  from  this  one 
deal. 

SELLING  LAMBS  AND  CATTLE. 

No  effort  is  being  made  to  do  a  tre- 
mendous business  this  year  as  the  officers 
of  The  Manitoulin  Marketing  Association 
do  not  believe  that  is  advisable.  They  are 
feeling  their  way  along  and  are  trying  to 
have  the  business  that  is  done  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned.  They  expect  to  sell  most 
of  the  lambs  belonging  to  the  men  who 
turned  in  the  wool  and  probably  a  number 
of  carloads  of  cattle.  So  far  they  have 
confined  their  efforts  to  the  selling  of 
farm  produce  and  have  not  done  any  co- 
operative buying.  They  are  trying  to  get 
their  own  goods  placed  in  proper  shape 
on  the  market  before  trying  to  improve 
on  the  other  fellow's  method  of  selling  to 
them.  The  Good  Book  gives  authority  for 
this  where  we  are  told:  Matt.  7:5 — "First 
cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye 
and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out 
the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye." 

So  far  it  would  seem  that  the  farmers 
who  are  members  of  The  Manitoulin  Mar- 
keting Association  (at  present  there  are 
ninety  members)  have  been  making  more 
money  by  working  co-operatively  in  the 
sale  of  their  wool.  This  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  work,  to  be  sure,  but  not  the 
most  impoitant  feature.  Most  stress 
should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  they  are 
getting  paid  according  to  quality  (which 
is  something  that  never  happened  here 
befoie)  and  they  now  have  an  incentive  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  wool.  That 
they  are  improving  the  quality  is  easily 


The  Angora  goal  is  growing  in  importance  also.  A  recent  bulletin  on  the  subject  has 
been  issued  by  the  Dominion  Livestock  Department  that  will  give  any  readers  all  the  informa- 
tion he  may  wish.  It  is  free  to  applicants  who  write  for  it  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
at   Ottawa.     A   fleece   from   one  goat,   as   pictured   in    this   bulletin,   sold   for   fSLSO. 
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seen  for  the  wool  now  arrives  in  good 
shape,  being  quite  free  from  chaff  and 
dirt  and  showing  care  in  both  clipping  and 
handling.  As  one  of  the  local  dealers  said 
when  he  saw  it  being  graded,  "The  farm- 
ers don't  bring  wool  like  that  in  to  us." 
Then,  too,  improvement  is  being  made  in 
the  breeding  of  the  sheep.  Formerly  they 
were  mostly  Leicesters  but  now  many  are 


crossing  these  with  Oxfords  and  getting 
larger  and  better  lambs  and  finer  wool. 

Of  course,  everything  is  not  running  as 
smoothly  as  could  be  wished  yet,  but  too 
much  cannot  be  expected  on  the  start. 
There  are  always  some  who  must  find 
fault  and  the  erratic  action  of  the  em- 
bargo this  year  gave  a  chance  for  some 
trouble.  Provision  has  been  made  for  any 


member  to  get  his  note  back  and  leave  the 
association  if  he  is  not  satisfied  but  so 
far  only  one  member  has  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity.  It  can  now  be  safely 
said  that  The  Manitoulin  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation is  well  started  on  its  way  to  suc- 
cess and  that  it  is  doing  a  good  work  both 
educationally  and  financially  for  the 
farmers  of  Manitoulin  Island. 


Are  Consolidated  Schools  Best? 

Where  the  Movement  Began  and  Why  it  Has  Grown. 


A  REFERENCE  to  a  former  article 
in  The  Farmer's  Magazine  will 
disclose  the  fact  that  no  attempt  is 
made  in  dealing  with  the  consolidation  of 
schools,  to  elevate  Manitoba  into  the  po- 
sition of  a  model.  Reference  is  made  to 
that  province  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  clearly  the  fact  that  if  so 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
consolidation  of  rural  schools,  under  the 
unfavorable  conditions  existing  there,  the 
plan  ought  to  be  easily  feasible  here.  The 
article  of  Mr.  Iverach,  in  the  June  issue, 
makes  plain  the  facts  that  the  movement 
is  taking  a  firm  hold  in  Manitoba,  is  giv- 
ing very  general  satisfaction  where  it  is 
in  operation,  and  while  everyone  is  not 
equally  well  served  by  the  consolidated 
school,  few  if  any  are  in  a  worse  position 
than  before. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  difficulties,  and 
probably  cases  of  hardship  in  Manitoba. 
Mistakes  have  been  made  there,  as  else- 
where, in  the  introduction  of  a  new  plan. 
The  climatic  conditions  and  the  sparse- 
ness  of  population  add  greatly  to  the  dif- 
ficulties there.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
the  number  of  consolidated  schools  is  in- 
creasing, and  the  people  as  a  whole  in  the 
communities  where  they  are,  have  no  de- 
sire to  return  to  the  old  system.  No  advo- 
cate of  consolidation  contends  that  the 
scheme  is  without  difficulties,  but  they  do 
•contend   that  it  is  worth    all   the   effort 


By    Richard   Lees 

Our  school  articles  as  published  in  past 
issues  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine,  have  been 
leaders.  The  best  that  is  to  be  said,  has  been 
given.  This  conning  year,  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  has  consented  to  give  a\  series  for  Con- 
solidated Schools.  He  is  inspector  of  schools 
for  Peterborough  County,  and  has  just  return- 
ed from  a  trip  to  Indiana  and  Ohio  in  search 
of  first  hand  information  about  Consolidation. 
It  Will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  E.  C.  Drury,  B.8.A., 
took  up  in  the  March  issue,  his  objections  to 
Consolidated  Schools,  while  Wm.  Iverach,  of 
Mamitoba,  made  a  telling  reply  in  the  June 
issue.  Farmers  who  keep  these  on  file,  have 
some  mighty  valuable  literature  at  their  beck 
and  call.  The  next  article  will  appear  next 
month,  while  an  article  on  the  working  of  a 
Summerland  example  in  B.C.  is  on  the  way. — 
Editor. 


necessary  to  overcome  these  difficulties. 
Nothing  in  human  experience,  that  has 
been  worth  anything,  was  ever  attained 
without  effort,  and  if  the  consolidated 
school  could  be  introduced  without  meet- 
ing and  overcoming  difficulties,  it  would 
likely  go  as  it  came,  "Unwept,  unhonored, 
and  unsung." 

HOW  SOME  PEOPLE  ARE  DOING  IT. 

The  people  who  are  interested  in  this 
question  and  anxious  for  correct  views  on 
the  matter,  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  learning  something  of  the 
experience  of  those  who,  with  foresight 


and  wisdom,  are  working  out  the  plan, 
than  the  reiteration  of  opinions  on  the 
subject.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  view 
to  securing  information  at  first  hand,  that 
the  writer  spent  some  time,  in  March  last, 
on  a  visit  to  some  of  the  districts  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  consolidated 
school  has  been  in  extensive  operation  for 
some  time,  however,  before  going  on  to 
a  discussion  of  what  was  seen  and  the 
impressions  gained,  it  may  be  well  to  out- 
line briefly  the  situation  as  it  exists,  in 
the  United  States,  at  the  present  time, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment. 

In  the  various  states  of  the  American 
Union,  there  exist  three  distinct  types 
of  school  administration.  They  are  the 
county  unit,  the  township  unit  and  the 
district  unit,  the  latter  corresponding  to 
what  we  are  familiar  with  in  our  school 
section  unit.  In  many  of  the  states,  the. 
plan  in  actual  use  embraces  some  of  the 
features  of  two,  and  sometimes,  all  of 
them.  Consolidation  has  made  very  much 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  states  where 
the  larger  units  are  employed.  As  an 
illustration,  the  states  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  may  be  taken.  These  states  do  not 
differ  greatly  in  extent,  population,  geo- 
graphical situation,  or  physical  condi- 
tions. In  the  former,  the  administrative 
unit  is  the  township.  The  schools  of  an 
entire  township  being  under  the  control 
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A  consolidated   school  in  Wayne  Township.   Randolph   Co.,   Indiana,  where    a    second    school    is    being    called    for.      Note    the    old    school 

nearby,   now   being   used   as   a   janitor's   residence. 
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of  one  trustee,  who  is  elected  by  popular 
vote  and  holds  office  for  four  years.  All 
the  trustees  of  a  county  form  a  board  to 
which  certain  general  matters  are  dele- 
gated. In  Illinois,  the  district  system  is  in 
operation. 

Indiana  has  about  700  consolidated 
schools  now  with  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  nearly  40,000  children,  trans- 
ported to  school  in  something  less  than 
2,000  school  wagons  and  532  other 
vehicles  of  various  kinds.  In  Illinois, 
there  were  in  1913,  only  40  consolidated 
schools  with  an  average  attendance,  per 
school,  probably  half  as  large  as  in 
Indiana,  and  transportation  entirely  pro- 
vided by  private  enterprise.  It  would  seem 
that  no  stronger  argument  could  be  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  consolidation,  than  that 
there  have  grown  up  as  many  as  40 
schools,  some  of  them  with  reputations  as 
wide  as  the  continent,  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  state  law  prohibits  transporta- 
tion at  public  expense  besides  putting 
other  difficulties  in  the  way. 

In  the  matter  of  consolidation  of  rural 
schools,  Massachusetts  lays  claim  to  be- 
ing the  pioneer.  In  1869,  the  legislature 
of  that  state  passed  an  act  making  it  legal 
to  convey  children  to  school  at  public  ex- 
pense. For  some  years,  the  only  result  of 
this  provision,  was  the  closing  of  some  of 
the  very  small  rural  schools  and  the 
transportation  of  the  children  to  the  ad- 
joining district  school  where  all  could  be 
accommodated,  in  a  single  room.  In  1875, 
or  forty  years  ago,  there  was  established 
at  Montague,  Mass.,  the  first  consolidated 
school  with  the  definite  purpose  of  secur- 
ing for  the  children  better  educational  op- 
'  portunities.  Three  districts,  from  two  of 
which  children  were  transported,  aban- 
doned their  schools  and  erected  a  "cen- 
tral" building.  The  school  was,  from  the 
first,  a  decided  success.  It  is  still  in  ex- 
istence and  rendering  excellent  service. 
In  1893,  one  of  the  school  committee  wrote 
in  regard  to  it: 

"For  IS  years  we  have  bad  the  best  at- 
tendance from  the  transported  children;  no 
more  sickness  among  them,  and  no  acci- 
dents. We  have  saved  the  town  (township) 
at  least  $600  a  year.-  The  children  like  the 
plan  exceedingly.  All  these  children  now 
attend,  a  well-equipped  schoolhouse  at  the 
centre.  The  schools  are  graded;  everybody 
is  converted  to  the  plan.  We  encountered 
all  the  opposition  found  anywhere,  but  we 
asserted  our  sensible  and  legal  rights  and 
accomplished  the  work.  I  see  no  way  of 
bringing  the  country  schools  up  but  to 
consolidate  them,  making  them  worti>  see- 
ing, then  people  will  be  more  likely  to  do 
their   duty    by   visiting   them." 

AFTER  TWENTY-TWO  YEARS  THEY   SAY. 

A  report  published  last  year  said  of 
this  school: 

"The  30  years  of  its  existence  has  given 
ample  opportunity  to  compare  the  value 
of  the  consolidated  school  with  the  one- 
teacher  school,  and  to  work  out  satisfac- 
torily many  of  the  problems  in  connection 
with  public  transportation.  The  Hipli 
School  department  has  afforded  opportunity 
for  a  constant  comparison  of  the  work  of 
pupils  whose  elementary  schooling  was  re- 
ceived in  the  consolidated  school  and  those 
whose  elementary  schooling  was  received 
in  the  surrounding  one-teacher  schools.  The 
comparison  brings  out  much  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  consolidated  school  work  as 
the  more  efficient.  Also  there  has  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  study  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  transporta- 
tion in  school  wagons.  under  school 
authority,  and  in  public  electric  cars.  The 
experience  lias  resulted  in  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  wagons.  Little  disorderly  con- 
duct or  improper  speech  has  ever  occurred 
on  the  wagons.  The  drivers,  because  they  are 


engaged    by    the   school    board,   were   recog- 
nized   by    the   children    as   in    authority." 

SOME    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    PRESENT 
CONDITIONS. 

Not  only  was  Massachusetts  the  pioneer 
but  in  that  state  the  movement  has  prob- 
ably made  greatest  progress.  As  early  as 
1898,  65  per  cent,  of  the  townships  of  the 
state  had  made  a  beginning.  The  advance 
since  that  time  will  be  apparent  when  it 
is  pointed  out  that  while  the  amount  paid 
for  transportation  was  then,  $127,409,  it 
had  increased  in  1912  to  $384,140,  or  more 
than  three  times  as  much.  In  the  latter 
year,  less  than  900  out  of  about  16,000 
teachers  in  the  state  were  employed  in 
one-roomed  schools. 

From  Massachusetts  the  movement 
spread  to  Ohio,  Indiana  and  others  of  the 
Eastern  states.  Later  it  extended  to  the 
whole  nation :  "Until  now  it  is  doubtful  if 
a  state  can  be  found  in  the  Union  without 
several  examples  of  successful  consolida- 
tion." In  Ohio  a  law  was  passed  in  1904 
giving  the  township  board  power  to  sus- 
pend schools  under  certain  stated  condi- 
tions, one  being  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  voters  of  the  district.  From  that 
time  progress  has  been  rapid.  In  1912, 
there  were  192  townships  with  "central- 
ized" schools. 


Another  notable  example  of  progress 
in  Minnesota.  This  state  is  organized  on 
the  district  plan,  and  as  a  consequence, 
little  was  done  till  in  1911,  what  is  known 
as  the  Holmberg  Act  was  passed.  This 
law  provides  the  inducement  of  generous 
state  aid  for  consolidated  schools  and  fixes 
standard  for  area  of  district,  building, 
equipment,  teachers'  qualifications,  indus- 
trial courses,  and  transportation.  During 
the  next  year  sixty  schools  were  estab- 
lished and  development  has  been  rapid 
since.  The  state  aid  provided  is  $750, 
$1,000,  and  $1,500  for  schools  with  two, 
three,  or  four  teachers  respectively.  Aid 
for  building  is  also  provided. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  Mississippi, 
where  in  Harrison  one  of  the  largest 
counties  in  the  State,  there  are  fifteen  con- 
solidated schools  and  only  thirty-nine  dis- 
trict schools  left;  of  Kentucky  where  the 
state  has  appointed  seventy  special  super- 
visors to  co-operate  with  and  assist  county 
superintendents  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of 
education  in  regard  to  the  benefits  of  con- 
solidation, and  has  established  200  demon- 
stration schools;  of  New  Jersey,  where  in 
1910  there  was  paid  for  transportation 
the  sum  of  $146,000,  three-fourths  of 
which  was  contributed  by  the  state;  of 
New  Hampshire,  where  a  quarter  of  all 
the  rural  schools  have  been  abandoned. 


The  Double  Crop  System 

Some  Interesting  Returns  from  Ontario  Soils  Twice  a  Year 
By  W.  L.  SMITH 


THE  two-crop-a-year  system  is  not 
confined  to  the  Niagara  fruit  and 
truck  belt.  Two  years  ago  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine  after  taking  off  a  crop  of 
clover,  broke  up  the  field  and  planted 
corn  The  corn  did  not  go  in  until  the 
middle  of  July  but  still,  although  it  did 
not  yield  much  in  cob,  it  gave  a  fine  lot  of 
fodder,  much  of  it  being  over  five  feet  in 
length.  This  fodder  made  a  most  useful 
supplement  to  fall  pasture  and  helped  to 
keep  the  milk  pails  full. 

This  particular  farmer  has  as  one  of 
his  side-lines  the  supplying  of  people  in 
a  nearby  village  with  their  daily  require- 
ments in  milk  and  cream. 

Rye,  once  despised  by  Canadian  farm- 
ers, but  long  held  in  high  favor  in  Ger- 
many, is  coming  to  have  a  recognized 
place  in  Ontario  agriculture.  On  the 
lighter  soils,  which  are  facined  here  and 
there  even  in  the  best  of  counties  in  this 
province  it  will  in  a  favorable  season  give 
a  field  equal  to  fall  wheat.  In  an  un- 
favorable season,  when  there  is  much 
winter  killing,  rye  is  a  great  deal  less 
liable  to  damage  than  is  wheat. 

There  are  general  advantages  in  the 
growing  of  fall  grain  of  some  kind.  The 
seeding  and  harvesting  seasons  are 
spread  over  a  larger  period,  thus  lessen- 
ing rush  at  any  one  time,  if  there  is  a 
dry  growing  season,  fall  sown  grains  suf- 


fer less  than  spring  sown  because  so 
much  of  their  growth  is  made  while  spring 
moisture  is  in  the  ground.  Finally,  if  the 
crop  does  at  all  well,  there  is  not  only 
much  grain  but  an  abundance  of  straw — 
a  matter  of  ever-growing  importance  be- 
cause of  the  steady  increase  in  demand 
for  bedding  which  is  accompanying  the 
extension  of  mixed  husbandry.  And  of 
the  two  fall  grains,  rye  is  the  more  satis- 
factory, on  the  lightest  soils  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  at  least. 

THE   VALUE   OF   RYE. 

But  rye  can  be  turned  to  valuable  ac- 
count in  other  ways.  One  of  these  ways 
can  be  best  stated  by  a  personal  illustra- 
tion. I  live  in  a  section  where  much  of 
the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  quite  a  light 
loam  in  many  cases.  If  that  soil  is  left 
bare  in  autumn  a  great  deal  of  the  best 
of  it  will  wash  away  with  the  fall  rains, 
or,  when  dry,  blow  off  with  the  high  winds 
of  fall  and  winter.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  in  one  case,  when  I  broke  up  a  clover 
sod  in  August.  I  at  once  seeded  with  rye. 
This  made  capital  pasture  in  the  fall  and 
early  spring,  it  prevented  soil  waste  in  the 
intervening  winter  and,  when  plowed 
down  at  the  beginning  of  May,  it  added 
humus  to  the  soil  and,  together  with 
manure,  made  excellent  preparation  for 
the  corn  which  is  now  growing  on  the 
land. 

Continued  on  Page  67. 


This  story  is  true  in  every  detail.  It  was  told  to  Mr.  Sullivan  by 
the  original  Jan  Peeters — now  a  broken  old  man,  living  in  an  Ameri- 
can city.  The  editors  think  all  who  read  this  story  will  agree  that 
it  is  the  most  realistic  picture  of  grim  war,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
finest  piece  of  writing  that  has  appeared  in  print  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  great  conflict.    It  is  a  story  that  will  live. 

Where  a  Man  Can  Hold  Up  His  Head 


Illustrated 


WHEN  Jan  Peeters 
first  reached 
Pittsburg,  he  was 
dazed  for  a  week;  then 
settled  down  to  his  trade 
of  glass  blowing.  And, 
because  his  mild,  blue  eye  was  steady  and 
true,  and  the  vast  lungs  of  him  under 
perfect  and  delicate  control,  he  saved  five 
thousand  dollars  in  the  first  five  years. 
He  contemplated  his  bank  book  with 
placid  content,  and  in  seven  years  more 
his  credit  was  fifteen  thousand. 

Always  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  was 
an  undying  yearning  for  the  blue  skies 
and  fiat  fields  of  Belgium.  He  knew,  fur- 
thermore, that  he  was  now  able  to  equip 
a  factory  for  himself  in  Charleroi.  He 
pictured  the  very  place.  It  was  just  off 
the  Rue  Poissoniere.  His  brow  wrinkled 
as  he  drifted  back  to  memories  of  his 
wife.  But — and  here  his  heart  swelled  at 
the  thought — Paul  and  Albert  would  wel- 
come him,  ah,  how  joyously;  and  was 
there  not  his  daughter,  Marie,  in  Liege? 

With  Jan  Peeters,  to  decide  was  to  act ; 
so  he  took  his  money  in  drafts  on  Ant- 
werp, and  went  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
foreman.  The  latter  remonstrated  dis- 
gustedly, for  Jan  was  the  most  skilful 
worker  in  the  factory. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  he  grumbled,  "you'll 
lose  your  money,  and  then  come  back  for 
another  job,  and  I  guess  we'll  have  to 
give  you  one." 

The  Belgian  shook  his  great  bushy 
head.  "No,  I  will  not  lose  it,  and  I  want 
to  be  happy." 

"Well,  good-bye  Dutchy,"  said  the  fore- 
man, void  of  geographical  distinction. 
"You  can  have  your  old  place  any  time." 

Jan  took  ship  from  Boston,  straight  to 
Antwerp,  and  in  a  matter  of  two  weeks, 
Paul,  Albert  and  Marie  had  fallen  on  his 
neck  and  patted  his  cheek,  and  told  him 
he  looked  younger  and  stronger  than  ever. 
Then  they  went  round  by  Liege  to  see 
Marie's  husband,  and  Jan  stared  at  the 
Cloth  Hall  with  a  lump  in  his  throat,  and 
confessed  to  his  children,  who  had  glori- 
fied views  about  a  place  where  a  glass 
blower  could  earn  seven  dollars  a  day, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  America  half 
so  beautiful — so,  on  to  Charleroi,  where 
he  marched  straight  down  the  Rue  Pois- 
soniere, and  turned  off  into  the  street  on 
which  he  had  decided  to  buy  his  factory 
building. 

There  is  much  in  the  making  of  a  glass 
works  and  he  went  about  it  quietly  and 
deliberately,  fortified  by  an  experience  in 
which  he  had  noted  laborious  duties 
transferred  from  sweating  men  to  im- 
mutable machinery.    So  it  was  that  Jan 
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Peeter's  works  were  very  complete.  He 
had  the  great,  central  melting  tank  and 
the  annealing  ovens,  and  the  big  fans,  and 
the  ducts  to  pour  cool  air  over  the  work- 
ers, and  moulds,  and  plenty  of  light  and 
baths  for  his  men.  It  took  the  better  part 
of  a  year,  but,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  Jan 
Peeters  smiled,  for  he  saw  that  it  was 
good.  Then  he  built  a  new  house  next 
door,  and  there  were  peach  trees  in  the 
garden. 


'"pIME  slipped  by.   . 
-*-    be  happy  and  his 


Jan  had  wanted  to 
happy  and  his  wish  was  gained. 
Paul  and  Albert  took  charge  of  the  works, 
while  Jan  planted  strawberries  and  tend- 
ed his  roses.  It  was  not  till  after  ten 
years  that  a  sudden  cloud  appeared  in 
his  sky.  His  sons  were  called  back  into 
the  reserves. 

Talk  of  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many had  been  going  on  for  a  week.  Bel- 
gium listened  uneasily.  The  talk  sharp- 
ened and  it  was  rumored  that  communica- 
tions were  being  exchanged  between  Bel- 
gium and  Germany.  Jan  wondered  and 
then,  in  the  last  week  of  July,  he  booked 
a  large  order  for  the  University  of  Frei- 
bourg,  and  chuckled  at  the  thought  of 
war.  That  Saturday  he  went  to  Liege  to 
see  Marie.  There  were  soldiers  in  the 
streets  and  no  one  was  allowed  near  the 
Creusot  disappearing  forts  to  the  south 
of  the  city.  He  had  heard  these  were  of 
chilled  iron,  and  a  foot  thick.  Destroy 
them?  The  idea  was  absurd;  and  he  went 
home  with  a  certain  American  impatience 
at  the  whole  situation.     ■• 

Six  weeks  later  the  factory  was  silent 
and  deserted;  the  great  tank  was  full  of 
a  mass  of  solidified  glass,  and  wounded 
soldiers  were  lying  on  the  floor.  To  the 
north  and  east  the  boom  of  cannon  sound- 
ed continuously.  The  Creusot  forts  were 
a  tangle  of  shattered  concrete  and  frac- 
tured iron.  The  Cloth  Hall  was  a  smok- 
ing ruin.  A  tide  of  armed  men  had  flowed 
past  it  and,  having  engulfed  Namur,  was 
now  half  way  to  Antwerp.  Paul  and 
Albert  had  vanished.  On  the  horizon, 
clouds  of  grey  smoke  were  drifting. 
Charleroi,  his  city,  was  full  of  terrified 
citizens,  tramping  steadily  westward,  be- 
side women  and  children  who  were  mount- 
ed in  wagons  and  sat  on  piles  of  bedding. 
Shop-keepers  were  nailing  up  their  win- 
dows. Outside  the  town,  three  semi-cir- 
cular lines  of  hastily-dug  trenches  were 


full  of  men  in  blue  uni- 
forms, kepis,  and  long 
cloaks.  Behind  them,  the 
machine  guns  were 
masked.  Nearer  still  to 
the  town  was  a  small  bat- 
tery of  field  guns.  Three  miles  away,  black 
smoke  was  rising  from  the  ruins  of  a 
group  of  farm  houses,  destroyed  lest  they 
give  cover  to  the  enemy. 

Far  down  the  poplar-bordered  road, 
that  runs  east  to  Namur,  a  faint  blue  haze 
was  visible.  At  the  same  moment  came  a 
louder  detonation,  and  a  six-inch  shell 
crashed  into  Charleroi ;  then  another,  and 
another.  Beyond  the  ruined  farm  houses, 
a  thin  wave  of  men,  at  first  midgets, 
gradually  grew  into  distinction.  Jan 
Peeters  marked  its  approach.  It  halted, 
and  in  half  an  hour  had  melted  into  the 
very  earth.  Followed  a  terrific  period,  in 
which  shot  and  shell  were  rained  intr. 
Charleroi.  The  wave  advanced  another 
mile,  and  melted  again.  This  went  on,  un- 
til the  enemy  was  only  a  third  of  a  mile 
away.  At  each  advance,  the  semi-circ  lav 
trenches  vomited  fire  and  the  machine 
guns  tapped  angrily.  Their  rattle  re- 
minded Jan  of  the  riveters  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  Pittsburgh  skyscraper. 

Before  long,  the  wave  rolled  into  the 
semi-circular  trenches  and,  after  a  few 
desperate  moments,  engulfed  them. 
Rivulets  of  blue  uniforms  ran  back  and 
took  cover  at  street  corners.  Jan  ran  too, 
and  stumbled  automatically  toward  his 
glass  works.  He  might  have  run  further 
but  this  structure  of  his  heart  must  not 
be  deserted.  The  wounded  soldiers  had 
been  moved  away.  There  was  a  sound  of 
closing  windows  and  doors.  Distant  rifles 
barked  intermittently,  punctuated  with 
volleys  that  grew  gradually  nearer.  Jan 
went  up  to  his  bedroom  and  waited.  He 
leaned  out  and  saw  a  group  of  men  with 
spiked  helmets  and  rolled  blankets  on 
their  shoulders,  come  up  the  street.  They 
were  heading  for  the  Rue  Poissoniere, 
half  a  mile  distant.  The  steps  halted; 
Jan  heard  the  factory  door  collapse  and 
in  another  moment  the  smashing  of  ma- 
chinery. This  struck  his  very  soul.  He 
shivered  as  with  a  palsy.  "My  factory!" 
he  gasped.  "My  factory!  They  must  not 
injure  that." 

'"pHE  clamor  increased.  He  could  follow 
-*•  every  blow.  Now  it. was  the  cold  air 
fan ;  now  it  was  the  door  of  the  annealing 
furnace.  His  imagination  kept  step  with 
this  progressive  ruin.  Lastly,  looking 
across  the  garden,  he  saw  a  wisp  of  smoke 
twisting  slowly  out  of  the  office  window. 
Steps   sounded   in   the  hall   below,   then 
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mounted  the  stairs.   Jan  sat  on  the  side 
of  the  bed,  his  lips  moved  silently. 

The  door  of  his  bedroom  flew  open,  and 
an  officer  entered.  Behind  him  were  two 
privates.  In  a  moment  their  bayonets 
were  at  Jan's  breast.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  was  the  safe,  a  flimsy  affair  of  wood 
and  sheet  steel.  Its  padlock  dangled.  The 
officer  leveled  his  revolver.  There  was  a 
frightful  report  and  the  shattered  lock 
swung  loose.  Jan's  eyes  filled  with  salt 
tears.  The  officer  thrust  a  hand  in 
and  took  eight  thousand  francs  from  the 
cash  drawer.  Then  he  turned  to  Jan. 
"This  is  war  and  it  is  well  for  you  that 
you  were  found  here,  and  not  on  the 
street.  You  will  not  leave  your  house  for 
twenty-four  hours."  He  looked  around 
the  room,  picked  Jan's  watch  from  the  nail 
where  it  hung  near  the  mantelpiece, 
slipped  it  casually  into  his  pocket,  roared 
an  order  to  the  privates  and  tramped 
down  stairs. 

The  Belgian  sat  motionless.  The  echo 
of  marching  feet  dwindled.  From  all 
parts  of  Charleroi  came  strange  sounds. 
He  thought  he  could  hear  shouting  from 
the  Rue  Poissoniere,  and  a  quick  desire 
for  revenge  took  him,  as  he  sallied  boldly 
out.  Remembering  that 
there  were  six  hundred 
francs  under  the  mat- 
tress, he  went  back 
and,  as  they  crackled  be- 
tween his  fingers,  he  had 
a  queer  idea  that  here 
was  the  sole  product  of 
twenty-five  years'  lab- 
or. There  came  to  him 
a  vision  of  "Les  Miser- 
ables"  and  Jean  Val- 
jean,  the  galley  slave, 
and  the  one  hundred 
and  nine  francs  he 
earned  in  nineteen  years 
in  the  chain  gang. 

He  made  a  detour  and 
struck  the  Rue  Pois- 
soniere near  the  middle 
of  the  town.  A  group 
of  blue  uniformed  men 
had  built  a  barricade 
three  feet  high.  Behind 
this  were  twelve  mach- 
ine guns.  Someone  re- 
cognized him  and  shout- 
ed: "Get  under  cover, 
Jan  Peeters,  the  music 
is   about  to  begin!" 


HE  slipped  into  a 
doorway  and  look- 
ed down  the  Rue  Pois- 
soniere. A  helmet  glint- 
ed half  a  mile  away. 
Then,  as  he  watched, 
more  helmets  gathered, 
till  the  street  was  full 
from  side  to  side.  This 
human  wall  began  to 
flow  toward  him.  It 
halted;  and  a  volley 
whistled  over  the  barri- 
cade. It  came  on  again, 
fifty  or  sixty  deep.  As 
far  back  as  he  could  see 
was  a  forest  of  spikes. 
Beneath  these  were 
heads     and     beating 


hearts     and     blue     eyes  —  the     enemy. 

Suddenly  a  harsh  fury  burst  out  beside 
him,  crashing,  rending,  demoniac — as 
though  millions  of  devils  were  battling 
inside  the  gates  of  hell.  This  raucous 
clamor  took  away  his  breath.  From  the 
muzzle  of  each  machine  fire  streamed  a 
continuous  jet  of  flame  and  countless 
strips  of  cartridges  ran  into  and  through 
them. 

Jan  stared  at  the  wave.  It  had  halted. 
The  smooth  regularity  of  this  line  was 
broken.  In  front  of  it  was  a  fringe  of 
men.  These  were  on  their  knees  or  faces. 
Behind  them,  a  staggering  section  poised 
for  a  moment  ere  it  too  sank  to  the  earth. 
Behind  these  again,  were  layers  of  men 
punctured  with  metal,  whose  lives  sped 
out  through  torn  wounds. 

They  could  not  fall.  Strong  bodies 
pushed  them  forward,  while  mounds  of 
dead  and  dying  held  them  vertical.  They 
swayed  thus,  wedged  between  quivering 
corpses  and  those  about-  to  die.  In  this 
mass,  one  bullet  did  frightful  execution. 
It  penetrated  a  captain,  a  corporal,  a  pri- 
vate, murdering  successive  and  decreas- 
ing ranks,  finding  lodgment  in  the  lowest. 

Jan  could  stand  no  more.  He  fled,  melt- 


ing into  porches  and  alleys,  effacing  him- 
self in  shadows.  The  sky  had  turned 
crimson. 

That  night,  drawn  by  some  horrid  fas- 
cination, he  returned  to  the  Rue  Pois- 
soniere. The  street  was  silent,  the  win- 
dows blank  and  dark,  the  doors  closed. 
No  voices,  no  breathing  of  humanity.  The 
front  of  the  wave  lay  where  it  fell,  a 
tangle  of  corpses,  hands  in  grotesque 
places,  legs  twisted,  eyes  that  stared  un- 
seeing, mounds  inert,  pallor  and  silence 
— a  medley  of  helmets,  weapons  that  had 
ceased  to  threaten,  a  mechanism  no  longer 
formidable — the  vacant  homes  of  spirits 
that  had  deserted  their  tenancy,  clay  and 
carrion,  so  late  the  home  of  courage, 
laughter  and  love.  The  moon  spilled  her 
white  beams,  and  Jan  trembled  as  he 
stared.  This  was  war!  Then  he  noted 
that  his  feet  were  in  a  pool — thick,  sticky r 
jellified.  He  moved  with  a  shudder — it 
was  blood. 


"\^7*HEN  morning  broke,  he  was  on 
»  »    road  to  Liege.   Marie,  Paul,  Alb 


There  comes  a  time  when  the  much-burdened   heart   loses   the  power  to 
mourn.     Jan  plodded  on  and  followed  his  soul  to  Liege. 


the 
.  Albert, 
their  names  trembled  continuously  on  his 
lips.   Perhaps  Paul  and  Albert  looked  like 
the    slain    in    the   Rue   Poissoniere — but 
Marie — what  of  her?  The 
country  was  strewn  with 
the     wreckage    of    war. 
Villages     razed,     houses 
burned,  horses  with  gap- 
ing rents  in  their  sides, 
the    fields    scarred    with 
trenches,    gun    carriages 
splintered,  the  dead  un- 
buried.    On  to  this  road 
the  terrified  peasants  had 
streamed.   It  was  an  epic 
of      desolation,      divided 
families,  ruin  and  mourn- 
ing. 

The  sound  of  much 
grief  deadens  the  ear, 
and  dries  the  inward  pro- 
cess of  tears.  There  comes 
a  time  when  the  much- 
burdened  heart  loses  the 
power  to  lament.  Jan 
plodded  on  and  followed 
his  soul  to  Liege. 

He  reached  it  at  noon 
on  the  sixth  day,  having 
gone  round  Namur  which 
he  could  not  bear  to  en- 
ter. The  streets  were  full 
of  the  enemy,  laughing, 
eating,  sleeping,  picket- 
ing their  horses  in  the 
paved  square  in  front  of 
the  ribs  of  the  Cloth  Hall, 
swaggering,  drinking, 
cleaning  rifles,  smoking 
in  the  sunshine,  and  ex- 
changing booty.  They 
took  no  notice  of  Jan.  He 
saw  an  officer  strike  a 
private  in  the  face;  and 
the  man  saluted,  while 
his  comrades  sprang  to 
attention.  The  town  folk 
walked  with  their  eyes  on 
the  ground.  Buildings, 
battered  and  dislocated, 
fronted  the  streets,  their 
framework  revealed, 
walls  gone,  displaying 
Continued  on  Page  51 


The  'Spy  apple  is  making  Ontario  apple  lands  famous  the  world  over.  This  cut  represents  various  types  and  sizes  of  the 
apple.  As  a  cooker  and  dessert  apple,  there  is  no  better.  Every  Spy  man,  and  in  fact  every  apple  man  who  loves  his  business 
should   favor  a  repetition   of  the  apple  advertising  campaign. 

Apples  Do  Pay:  by  w.  a.  craick 

What  New  Brunswick  is  Doing  to  Show  How  Apple  Culture  in  the  Province 

Will  Bring  Big  Returns. 


THOUGH  possessing  large  sections 
of  land  well  adapted  to  raising 
apples  for  commercial  purposes,  New 
Brunswick  has  never  accepted  its  possi- 
bilities as  an  apple-producing  province 
very  seriously.  The  fruit  has  been  grown 
and  grown  in  favorable  quantity  and  ex- 
cellent quality.  There  have  been  indi- 
vidual enthusiasts  who  have  gone  in 
heartily  for  its  production,  but  there  has 
been  as  yet  no  development  comparable 
with  that  in  certain  sections  of  Ontario, 
in  British  Columbia  valleys  and  in  the 
Annapolis  Basin.  Of  late  the  potato  has 
been  the  great  New  Brunswick  specialty 
and  such  orchards  as  do  exist,  have  been 
rather  generally  neglected. 

With  the  appointment  of  a  provincial 
horticulturist  in  1910,  a  move  was  made 
to  bring  orcharding  into  better  repute  and 
induce  the  farmers  of  the  province  to  give 
more  attention  to  raising  apples.  Mr. 
A.  G.  Turney,  who  accepted  the  position, 
was  faced  not  so  much  with  the  problem 
of  demonstrating  the  capability  of  the 
province  to  raise  merchantable  fruit  as 
with  the  necessity  of  showing  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  pay  attention  to  the 
orchards  and  secure  profitable  returns 
from  the  raising  and  sale  of  apples. 
Orchards  existed.  Obviously,  the  course 
to  follow  was  to  work  first  with  them. 
Then  later  on,  would  come  a  time  when 
the  setting  out  of  new  trees  would  follow 
as  a  direct  result. 

There  had  been  in  New  Brunswick, 
prior  to  Mr.  Turney's  arrival  in  Frederic- 
ton,  a  number  of  what  were  called  illus- 
tration orchards.  These  were  orchards 
that  had  originally  been  planted  on  pri- 
vately-owned farms  and  cared  for  during 
ten  successive  years  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  But  results  were  not  al- 
together satisfactory,  though  the  orchards 
undoubtedly  served  a  good  purpose.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  give  them  all  the 
frequent  care  and  inspection  needful  and 
in  consequence  they  were  not  the  models 
that  they  might  have  been.  However, 
after  the  department  had  enlarged  the 
horticultural  branch,  it  was  possible  to  do 
better  work. 

Four  years  ago  a  much  more  radical 
and  scientific  step  was  taken  by  the  estab- 


lishment of  three  demonstration  orchards, 
located,  respectively,  in  the  counties  of 
Albert,  Sunbury  and  York.  The  story  of 
their  renovation  and  culture  is  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  fruit  grower,  for  a  strict  ac- 
count has  been  kept  of  the  cost  of  all  the 
operations,  together  with  a  record  of  the 
returns.  The  work  has  served  to  demon- 
strate that  profits  of  a  substantial  char- 
acter can  be  derived  as  a  result  of  proper 
pruning,  spraying,  cultivation  and  fer- 
tilization. 

The  first  demonstration  orchard  at 
Lower  Coverdale  on  the  Petitcodiac  River, 
six  miles  below  Moncton,  contained  625 
bearing  trees  about  thirty-five  years  old, 
21  by  26  feet  apart  and  mostly  of  the 


Canada's  Apples,  1915 

"The  apple  crop  of  Canada  is  bad," 
says  Percy  Hodgctts,  of  Hie  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  "Only  a  fair 
crop  of  apples  as  yet  throughout  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  now  the  wet 
weather  lias  made  the  prevalence  of  scab 
a    serious    thing    With   all   sections. 

'•The  best  part  of  Ontario  lies  east  of 
Toronto,  on  the  lakeshore  counties.  But 
it  is  too  early  yet  to  state  just  how 
much  damatge  may  yet  occur  there  from 
the  scab. 

■■Xora  Scotia  has  a  rery  good  crop  of 
apples,  but  the  scab  is  also  reported  to 
be  doing  serious  damage,  while  British 
Columbia   is   hard   hit   also. 

'•The  U.S.  crop  is  in  about  the  sa\me 
condition  as  the  Canadian.  Scab  has  hit 
them   also. 

•■Spraying  in  the  spring  was  done 
thoroughly  in  most  orchards,  but  the 
continued  wet  weather  has  offset  this 
work  as  far  as  the  fungus  diseases  go. 
Some  aire  spraying  with  lime-sulphur 
and  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  it  is  only  an 
experiment  as  yet.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  every  effort  ought  to  be  put 
forward  bji  the  Government  officials  to 
experiment  in  this  irea  year,  so  that  the 
practical  information  may  be  on  file  for 
fill ii re   occasions. 

Spraying  nitli  summer  strength  Bor- 
deaux  is  likely  to  cause  russetting  of 
the  fruit  in  some  cases.  Ben  Davis  are 
particularly  liable  to  russetting.  Lime- 
sulpliur,  used  at  summer  strength,  seems 
to   be  safer  for   this    late   spraying. 

Where  the  apple  crop  is  small,  no 
doubt  the  spraying  at  this  late  date  will 
not  pay,  except  in  helping  the  trees  to 
ward   off  fungus   attacks. 

Prices  are  likely  to  be  fairly  good,  al- 
though the  uncertain  freights  between 
Canada  and  Europe  will  render  condi- 
tions most  uncertain. 


Winter  Bough  variety.  Eight  rows  of  this 
orchard  were  taken  over  for  special  treat- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  had  the  following  trees:  65  Winter 
Bough,  44  Alexander,  39  Bishop  Pippin, 
26  Red  Streak,  17  Ribston  Pippin,  7  Manx 
Codling,  5  Belliveau,  2  Northern  Spy,  1 
Greening,  1  Fameuse,  1  Gravenstein  and 
nine  others,  various  varieties,  names 
unknown. 

The  Winter  Bough,  Red  Streak  and 
Manx  Codling  were  all  large  trees,  but 
many  of  the  Alexander  were  badly  cut  up 
and  had  their  bearing  surface  much  re- 
duced through  black  rot  canker  on  the 
limbs.  The  other  trees  were  of  medium 
size.  Owing  to  the  many  large  canker  and 
other  wounds  on  the  trees  and  the  some- 
what neglected  state  of  the  orchard,  the 
expense  of  scraping,  painting  and  general 
spring  work  was  high  the  first  season  but 
considerably  reduced  the  succeeding  sea- 
sons. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  expendi- 
tures on  spring  operations  during  the 
three  years  that  the  orchard  was  in  the 
care  of  the  Department: 

FIRST    YEAR'S    EXPENSES. 

10  days'   pruning  at  $2    $  20.00 

7  days'   painting,  scraping,  etc.,  at  $1.50     10.50 

3   gallons    paint   at  $2.50    7.50 

10  bbls.  winter  spray  applied  at  $1.54..  15.40 
10  bbls.  summer  spray  applied  at  $1.12.  11.20 
12  bbls.  summer  spray  applied  at  $1.12.     13.44 

Freight  on  50  lbs.  lead  arsenate  .50 

Freight  on  2  bbls.  lime-sulphur  (extra)  .50 
Hauling  brush,  2  men   and  1  horse,  1% 

days    6.75 

30  two  horse-loads  manure  applied,  one- 
half  chargeable  to   1912   27.00 

1,000   lbs.    basic    slag    and   900   lbs.    sul- 
phate   of    potash,    one-half   chargeable 

to    1912    16.73 

Hauling  fertilizer  to   orchard,   half  cost      1.50 

rioughing  IV2  days  at  $3.50  5.25 

Harrowing  3  times,  one  day    3.50 

Cover    crop    seed    6.75 

Sowing    same    75 

Depreciation    of   spraying    outfit    5.00 

Total     $152.27 

SECOND  YEAR'S  EXPENSES. 

Pruning,  2Y2   days  at  $2   $  5.00 

10  bbls.   winter   spray   at  $1.54 15.40 

14  bbls.   summer  spray  at  $1.12   15.68 

Hauling   brush,   2   men   and   1    horse,   % 

dav     ' 2.25 

Ploughing,   iy2   days   at  $3.50   5.25 

Harrowing.  1  day  at  $3.50   3.50 

Manure,  half-charge  from  1911   27.00 

Basic  slag  and   potash,  half-charge 16.73 

Hauling    fertilizer,    half-charge    1.50 

Cover  crop  seed    8.25 
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Sowing    seed    73 

Depreciation  of  spray  pump   5.00 

Total     $106.31 

THIRD   YEAR'S   EXPENSES. 

Pruning,  4%   days   at  $2    $    9.00 

14  bbls.  summer  spray  at  $1.12   15.6S 

Hauling   brush,   2   men   and   1   horse,    % 

day    2.25 

Ploughing,   IV-   days   at  $3.50   5.25 

Harrowing,  1  day  at  $3.50   3.50 


Total    $  35.6S 

No  artificial  fertilizers  or  barnyard 
manure  were  applied  the  third  year,  it  be- 
ing considered  that  the  applications  of 
1911,  together  with  the  plowing  under  of 
two  heavy  cover  crops  would  supply  suf- 
ficient fertility.  Nor  was  any  further 
charge  made  for  depreciation  on  spray- 
ing outfit,  as  $10  had  already  been 
charged  to  this  part  of  the  orchard  and 
$7.50  to  the  other  part  on  that  account, 
and  the  outfit  was  good  in  wear  for  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price. 

HARVESTING  AND  MARKETING. 

Harvesting  and  marketing  charges  for 
the  three  years  were  as  follows: 
FIRST  YEAR. 

607   bbls.   delivered   at  30  ets $209.10 

Pic-king  and   packing  at  25  cts 173.25 

Hauling   to   station   at  8  cts 55.76 

Freight  on  181  bbls.  to  St.  John 41.60 


SECOND    YEAR. 


$479.71 


2S0  bbls.   delivered   at  30  cts $84.00 

Picking  and   packing  at  25  cts 70.00 

Hauling  to  Moncton  at  10  cts 28.00 

Market  fees,  at  5  cts 14.00 

10%   sale  commission    on   $703.70 70.37 


$266.37 
THIRD    YEAR. 

197  bbls.   delivered   at  35  cts $  68.95 

Picking  and   packing  at  25  cts 49.25 

Hauling  to  Moncton  at  10  cts 19.70 

Market  fees,  at  5  cts 9.85 

5%   commission   on  $618.95    30.94 


$178.69 
An  interest  charge  of  six  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  three  acres  of  orchard — 
which  was  placed  at  $1,500 — was  made 
and  added  to  the  expense  side  of  the 
ledger,  bringing  the  total  expenditure  to 
the  following  amounts: 

1911.  1912.  1913. 

Spring    operations $152.27  $106.31  $  35.68 

Harvesting     and     mar- 
keting      479.71  266.37  178.69 

Interest    90.00       90.00  90.00 


$721.98    $462.6S     $304.37 
PROFIT   OF   36   PER   CENT. 

From  the  sale  of  the  fruit  the  first  year, 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $4,  a 
revenue  of  $1,268.10  was  derived,  giving 
a  net  profit  for  the  three  acres  of  $546.12, 
or  on  a  valuation  of  $500  per  acre,  a  net 
profit  of  over  36  per  cent. 

The  second  year,  with  a  smaller  crop, 
the  revenue  dropped  to  $703.70,  but  even 
so,  there  was  a  net  profit  per  acre  of 
$80.34  or  16  per  cent.  The  third  year, 
with  a  still  smaller  crop,  there  was  a 
revenue  of  $618.95,  which  meant  a  return 
per  acre  of  20%  per  cent. 

A  particularly  interesting  feature  in 
connection  with  the  work  at  this  orchard 
was  that  a  record  was  kept  of  the  balance 
of  the  orchard,  which  was  under  the  care 
of  the  owner.  During  the  first  season  this 
part  of  the  orchard  was  pruned  and 
sprayed,  but  was  not  cultivated  nor  fer- 
tilized. The  trees  of  the  Winter  Bough 
variety,  which  made  up  the  majority  of 
the  orchard,  yielded  splendidly  but  owing 
to  the  exceptionally  early  maturing  and 
dropping  of  the  fruit,  most  of  the  apples 


had  to  be  harvested  off  the  ground.    Had 

there  been  a  thick  undergrowth  as  was 

the  case  in  the  demonstration  part  of  the 

orchard,  there  would  not  have  been   so 

much  damage  to  the  fallen  fruit  and  a 

higher  price  might  have  been  obtained  for 

it.  As  it  was,  1,153  barrels  were  marketed 

at  an  average  price  of  $1.40  per  barrel. 

Expenditure   on    spring   operations    $93.32 

Expenditure  on  harvesting  and  market- 
ing      66S.74 

Interest  on  $2,500,  value  of  5  acres 150.00 

Total  expenditure   $912.06 

Total    revenue    1614.20 

Net  profit   on   5  acres    $702.14 

Though  this  portion  of  the  orchard 
yielded  $36  net  profits  less  per  acre  than 
the  demonstration  part,  yet  the  expendi- 
ture, apart  from  the  cost  of  packing,  etc., 
and  the  interest  charge,  was  only  $18.63 
per  acre,  as  against  $51.09  per  acre,  and 
the  trees  were  not  in  as  good  shape  as 
those  on  which  the  heavy  expenditure  was 
placed. 

The  second  year,  this  part  of  the 
orchard  was  sprayed,  plowed,  harrowed 
and  seeded  to  clover,  but  not  manured  or 
fertilized.  The  whole  orchard  had  borne 
very  heavily  in  1911,  but  the  recuperative 
power  of  the  trees  well  pruned,  sprayed, 
cultivated  and  thoroughly  fertilized,  over 
those  not  fertilized  and  cultivated,  and 
only  partially  pruned  and  sprayed,  was 
well  shown  in  the  280  barrels  of  fruit  ob- 
tained from  the  210  trees  in  the  demon- 
stration orchard  as  against  225  barrels 
from  410  trees  in  the  home  orchard. 
SECOND   YEAR'S  OPERATIONS. 

Expenditure   on    spring  treatment    $73.67 

Harvesting   and    marketing    (225   bbls.).   214  IT, 
Interest    at    6%    on    $2,500,    value    of    5 
acres     150.00 

Total  expenditure   $437.92 

Total   revenue    562.50 

Net    profit    $ij 4  58 

This  meant  a  profit  of  $24.91  per  acre, 
or  a  return  of  5  per  cent,  on  a  valuation 
of  $500  per  acre. 

In  the  third  season,  the  home  orchard 
was  given  one  application  of  summer 
spray  but  was  not  pruned,  cultivated  or 
fertilized.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
attention,  this  part  of  the  orchard  bore 
quite  heavily.  The  410  trees  gave  a  yield 
of  360  barrels. 

THIRD    YEAR'iS    OPERATIONS. 

Expenditure   on    spring   treatment    $1120 

Harvesting    and    marketing    (360    bbls.)  324  00 
Interest   on   5  acres    150.00 

Total  expenditure   S4S5  ->o 

Total     revenue     lOSo'oo 

Net   profit    $504  <n 

Net   profit   per   acre    $11&96 

The  following  table  brings  together  the 
results  from  the  two  portions  of  the 
orchard  in  an  illuminating  comparison: 


in  sod  and  never  cultivated,  the  ground 
being  moist  and  rich  enough  to  produce 
good  hay  crops  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  the  trees  growing  thriftily.  There 
are  in  the  orchard  about  five  hundred 
bearing  trees,  eighteen  years  old,  nearly 
all  of  the  wealthy  and  Duchess  varieties. 
The  demonstration  section  of  the  orchard 
takes  in  a  block  of  60  Duchess  and  another 
block  of  100  Wealthy  trees,  covering  in  all 
about  one  and  two-third  acres. 

The  financial  side  of  the  operations  on 
this  orchard  are  as  follows: 

1911.        1912.        1913. 

Expenditure  on  spring 
operations    $66.95    $50.05    $29.07 

Harvesting  and  mar- 
keting         90.40      151.10        33.90 

Interest  on  value  of 
$660    39.60        39X0        39.60 

$196.95    $240  75    $102.57 
Revenue    287.50      5S5.00      155.50 

Net      profit     on      1     2-3 

acres     90.55      344.25        52.93 

Net   profit   per   acre 54.33      206.55        31.75 

The  York  county  orchard  is  situated  at 
Douglas  on  a  strong  south  exposure  to  the 
St.  John  River  and  contains  about  130 
trees  of  various  ages  and  sizes.  This 
orchard  had  not  been  plowed  for  fifteen 
years  and  when  taken  hold  of,  there  was 
much  dead  wood  in  the  young  growth  and 
almost  every  tree  had  developed  large 
trunk  wounds  from  sun-scalds  and  were 
more  or  less  affected  with  black  rot 
canker.  The  orchard  covered  1%  acres 
and  was  valued  at  $225  by  the  owner.  The 
results  from  its  cultivation  may  be  tabu- 
lated as  follows : 

1911.  1912.  1913. 

Expenditure    on    spring 

operations    $125.44  $54  _-    _ 

Harvesting  and  mar- 
keting          85.26  145  00  42.90 

Interest   on    valuation..     13.50  27.00  27.00 

Total   expenditure.. $224.20    $226.69    $ 
Total    revenue    357  25      739.34      249.61 


Net     profit     on     l1/, 

acres    $133.05    $512.65    $150.79 

Net    profit   per   acre     8Q.56      341.76      100.52 

So  useful  was  the  work  with  the  three 
orchards  selected  in  1911  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes,  that  the  department  de- 
cided to  continue  operations  by  picking 
out  other  orchards  for  attention  from 
time  to  time.  In  1912  a  neglected  orchard 
at  Lingley,  King's  county,  which  the 
owner  was  about  to  cut  down,  was  secured 
and  excellent  results  were  secured  from 
its  renovation.  The  following  year  the 
orchard  on  the  farm  of  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege in  Westmoreland  county,  was  taken 
over  and  last  year  orchards  in  King's 
county  and  Sunbury  county  were  ar- 
ranged for.    Thus,  all  parts  of  the  prov- 


Year. 

Demonstration    orchard    jgu 

Balance  of  orchard    .!!!!!  1911 

Demonstration    orchard    . . .  joio 

Balance  of  orchard    .!!"!!!  191^ 

Demonstration    orchard  1019 

Balance  of  orchard    \       ''_'[  19J? 


Yield 

Total  per 

vield.  acre. 

697  232 . 3 

1.153  230.6 


Net  Net  Aver. 

profit  profit  price 

per  acre,  per  bbl.  per  bid. 

$182.04  78  $1.82 

140.46  .61  140 
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The  Sunbury  county  orchard  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  St.  John  River 
at  Maugerville  on  high  intervale  land. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  loam  several  feet  deep 
and  is  exceedingly  fertile.   The  orchard  is 


ince  are  being  given  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  the  way  to  secure  best  results  in 
orchards.  There  is  no  doubt  that  what 
the  department  is  doing,  is  stimulating 
apple  production  very  materially. 


To  Build  or  Remodel  a  One-story  House 


Architectural  Charm,  Com- 
fort and  Convenience  Car- 
ried Out  in  the  Modest 
Dwelling. 

By  GENEVIEVE 


The  small,  convenient  bungalow  type  of  house 
is  just  coming  into  its  own  for  farm  home- 
building.  The  types  discussed  in  this  article 
are  both  unpretentious  and  inexpensive,  but 
with  a  charm  and  individuality  of  architecture 
of  which  any  owner  might  be  proud.  We  are 
glad  to  answer  personally  any  inquiries  on  the 
building  or  making  over  of  farm  houses,  Or  the 
installation  of  conveniences,  labor-savers, 
water  systems,  etc. 


An   illustration   of  the  charm   of   simple   architecture. 
or   pergola   might   well   be   used    more   generally 
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ml    the   shade-porch 
farm    homes. 


ART  is  not  something  you  buy;  it  is 
not  something  you  look  at;  it  is 
something  you  do.  It  may  be  mak- 
ing a  picture  or  planting  a  garden  or 
building  a  house  or  any  other 
creative  work,  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
ceived of  a  longing  to  express 
something  and  brought  into  being 
through  personal  effort.  This  is 
where  our  highly  organized  sys- 
tem of  specialization  falls  down. 
We  are  too  willing  to  let  someone 
else  do  our  creating  for  us.  We 
are  too  ready  to  accept  other  peo- 
ple's ideas  and  ideals,  so  we  lose 
our  individuality  in  the  crowd. 

Walk  through  a  city  street 
where  there  are  dozens  of  houses 
alike  from  gable  to  foundation 
and  you  see  a  startling  proof  of 
this.  On  account  of  the  constantly 
shifting  population  this  condition 
is  inevitable.  Some  one  man  builds  the 
houses  and  other  men  come  and  buy  or 
rent  them  until  the  creative  instinct  be- 
comes so  restless  that  they  must  dig  or 
hew  out  a  shelter  after  their  own  hearts, 
or  until  their  means  advance  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  move  to  another  locality. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  man  in  the 
city  should  stay  very  long  on  one  par- 
ticular piece  of  ground.  In  the  country 
this  is  different.  About  once  in  a  life-time 
there  comes  to  every  farmer  a  chance  to 
express  his  idea  of  a  home  in  brick  and 
stone  and  timber.  Like  any  experience 
that  comes  once  in  a  life-time  it  should  be 
taken  rather  seriously. 

The  most  common  mistake  we  make  in 
building  our  new  farm  homes  is  that  we 
build  them  too  much  like  our  barns,  big 
and  square  and  impressive.  That  is  all 
right  in  a  barn ;  it  sort  of  advertises  the 
farm's  prosperity,  but  we  don't  want  our 
homes  to  advertise  anything.  They  exist 
for  the  family  and  are  known  and  remem- 
bered only  by  their  character.  The 
humble,  cared-for  dwelling  that  looks  as 


though  it  had  been  built  for  a  shelter, 
planned  for  comfort  and  beauty,  and 
planted  around  with  a  garden  comes  near- 
est to  the  ideal. 


This  type  of  hired  man's  house  shows  how  attractive 
the  plainest  building  can  be  made  by  the  addition  of 
a  good   porch,  and  a  cheerful   arrangement  of  windows. 


We  have  illustrated  here  a  type  show- 
ing the  charm  of  simple  architecture  and 
how  the  old-fashioned  straight  house  can 


be  built-to,  to  get  effect  as  well  as  more 
room,  also  another  attractive  style  in  a 
small  farm  house,  and  a  very  simple  type 
of  cottage  for  hired  help.  The  strong  fea- 
tures in  all  of  these  are  the  quaint  and 
practical  architectural  designs  and  the 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  interior 
layouts. 

In  the  first  house,  the  porch  and  the 
rooms  back  of  it,  the  low  stone 
wall  and  shade  porch  or  pergola 
might  easily  have  been  an  after- 
thought. Almost  any  old  square 
house  would  be  improved  by  the 
addition,  in  fact,  if  we  want  to 
weave  a  classic  and  substantial  air 
into  the  place  nothing  is  more 
effective  than  stonework  about  the 
house  and  grounds. 

In  the  hall  we  have  a  space  for 
coat  hangers,  and  a  seat  with  a 
box  under-neath  for  rubbers,  etc. 
At  the  side  is  the  entrance  to  the 
living-room.     In   the   plan   it  has 
been    arranged    to    have    double 
doors     of     small-paned,     beveled 
glass,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  At 
the  end  of  the  hall  the  stairway 
has  been  walled  off  by  a  second  little  hall 
or  passage  to  give  it  a  private  approach 
from  either  the  kitchen  or  the  front  part 
of  the  house.     Having 
the  cellar  stairs  just  un- 
der   this    stairway,    no 
space  is  wasted,  and  the 
cellar   is   convenient  to 
the  kitchen.  The  second 
hall,  running  from  the 
kitchen    and    having 
doors  opening  to  every 
room   gives   privacy   to 


Ground 


Second  floor  plan, 
slope  of  the  roof 
considerable  space 
end. 


The  low 
cuts  off 
at    either 
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Another    case    where    the    porch    and    window    arrangement    give      a    pleasing    character    to 

the  simple  type  of  building. 


the  bedrooms  and  bathroom,  which  is  a 
built-on  room  with  a  plumbing  system  not 
connected  with  the  one  in  the  kitchen  and 
wash-room.  This  position  for  the  bath- 
room, and  its  being  on  the  first  floor 
simplifies  the  problem  of  water  pressure 
and  sewage  disposal  through  a  septic 
tank. 

A  feature  that  might  be  followed  more 
generally  in  house  building  is  the  built-in 
furniture  idea.  It  begins  here  with  the 
box-seat  in  the  hall,  and  is  carried  out  in 
almost  every  room.  In  the  living-room  we 
have  a  corner  bookcase  with  sliding  doors. 
Another  just  the  same,  might  be  built  in 
the  opposite  corner  unless  we  want  to  re- 
serve that  space  for  the  piano.  The  writ- 
ing desk  might  also  be  built  along  the  wall 
where  the  light  is  best  from  the  front 
windows.  The  fireplace,  which  could 
scarcely  be  classed  with  the  built-in  furni- 
ture, should  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  house,  if  field  stone  is 
used  as  indicated  in  the  plan.  The  buffet 
also  offers  excellent  possibilities  for  a 
handsome  end  wall  for  the  dining-room, 
while  the  window-seat  will  be  a  joy  for- 
ever to  the  housekeeper  if  it  is  made  long 
enough  that  the  extra  boards  from  the  ex- 
tension table  can  be  kept  in  the  box  be- 
neath. The  linen-closet  close  to  the  bath- 
room, the  kitchen  cupboard  and  long 
drain-board  at  the  left  of  the  sink  are  all 
justified  from  the  standpoint  of  economy 
as  well  as  convenience,  when  we  take  into 
account  what  the  cost  of  their  equivalent 
in  separate  pieces  of  furniture  would  be. 

The  built-on  wash-room  is  another  un- 
mistakable comfort.  It  is  placed  so  that 
the  stove  can  be  connected  with  the  kitch- 


en chimney,  and  that  little  extra  plumb- 
ing will  be  needed  from  the  main  pipes  at 
the  kitchen  sink  to  the  stationary  tubs. 
Whether  we  have  stationary  tubs  or  not, 
however,  there  are  few  houses  where  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  have  a  wash-room 
with  an  old  cook-stove  and  at  least  a  soft 
water  pump  or  faucet,  where  the  steam 
and  litter  of  wash-day  could  be  taken 
from  the  kitchen  and  where  the  men 
would  have  a  place  to  wash  apart  from 
the  kitchen  sink.  The  little  porch  and 
pulley  clothes  line  save  either  tramping 
through  the  deep  snow  or  shovelling  paths 
in  the  winter. 

Another  happy  thought  is  the  shade 
porch  or  pergola  extending  from  the  side 
porch  to  the  low  stone  wall.  This  is  just 
made  of  beams  and  if  a  good  creeping 
plant  were  trained  over  it,  would  afford 
ideal  shade  throughout  the  summer.  The 
stone  wall  fences  in  a  little  grass-plot  or 
space  for  flowers  that  do  not  require  the 
direct  sunlight. 

The  upstairs  is  just  divided  into  two 
bedrooms  with  a  hall  between,  as  the  ceil- 
ing is  too  low  to  give  good  headroom  over 


Layout      of     the 
second    floor. 


Floor  plan   for   the   house  shown   above 


the  entire  floor.  Where  more  bedrooms 
are  needed,  it  would  be  better  economy  to 
raise  the  roof  a  little. 

In  the  second  house  the  interior  ar- 
rangement is  economical  of  space,  at  the 
same  time  giving  privacy  to  the  bedroom 
and  bathroom  downstairs  by  means  of  a 
central  hall.  The  plans  for  both  the 
ground  floor  and  the  upstairs  explain 
themselves. 

The  illustration  of  the  small  house  or 
hired-man's  cottage  is  given  to  show  how 
attractive  the  simplest,  plainest  building 
can  be  made  by  the  addition  of  a  good 
porch  and  a  cheerful  arrangement  of 
windows. 


Games  on  the  Farm 
Grounds 

One  Farmer  has  Fitted  Up  a  Gymnasium 
on  the  Upper  Floor  of  his  Barn 

By  EDWINA  MARY  LAYMAN 

THE  farm  is  usually  an  ideal  place 
for  the  playing  of  games.  For  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of 
time  and  money  the  ground  immediately 
surrounding  the  farm  house  can  be  made 
most  attractive.  A  smooth,  level  plot  of 
ground,  36x78  feet  is  necessary  for  tennis, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
the  out-of-door  games.  By  the  use  of 
seven-foot  net  posts,  the  same  ground  may 
be  used  for  volley-ball,  a  game  which  can 
be  played  and  enjoyed  by  both  young  and 
old — and  is  perhaps  the  best  active  game 
for  the  whole  family,  as  any  number  of 
people  can  play  it. 

Tether-ball  is  another  interesting  game, 
requiring  only  a  small  amount  of  playing 
space,  a  ten-foot  upright  post,  a  tennis 
ball  encased  in  a  net  pocket  and  that 
fastened  by  a  rope  to  the  post,  and  regu- 
lar tennis  rackets  for  the  players.  A 
maximum  amount  of  exercise  in  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  space  is  secured.  Croquet 
in  a  cool,  shady  corner  of  the  farm 
grounds  is  always  enjoyable;  also  quoits 
(pitching  horse  shoes)  for  those  who  wish 
a  more  strenuous  form  of  exercise. 

One  farmer  in  Montana  fitted  up  a 
gymnasium  on  the  upper  floor  of  his  barn, 
for  he  realized  that  his  children  and  his 
employees  needed  a  different  form  of 
exercise  than  that  gained  through  hard 
manual  labor.  Perhaps  you  may  gain  just 
as  much  muscular  exercise  through  dig- 
ging potatoes  and  chopping  wood  as  you 
do  in  a  game  of  tennis,  but  there  are  dif- 
ferent sets  of  muscles  used  and  there  is  a 
different  spirit  of  interest  involved— ar.d 
it  is  the  spirit  of  interest  that  counts. 
To-morrow  you  and  your  men  will  dig 
potatoes  and  do  the  necessary  hard  work 
with  a  keener  sense  of  enjoyment,  because 
of  the  forgetting  of  the  dull  drudgery  of 
work  in  that  exhilarating  play  of  the 
evening  before.  It  promotes  good  fellow- 
ship between  you  and  your  men  and  a 
closer  comradeship  in  the  family. 


How  I  Escaped  From  Germany 


/ 


I  KNEW  that  a 
word  from  the 
Oberhauptmann 
would  mean  freedom 
for  me  and  I  urged 
that  he  should  let  me 
go  free. 

"No,  no,  it  is  im- 
possible," he  said. 
He  looked  me  up  and 
down  again,  this 
time  smiling.  "You 
are  a  fine  strapping 
man.  You  would 
make  too  good  an 
officer  if  you  were 
fighting  against  us." 

H  o  we  v  e  r,  he 
showed  every  con- 
sideration for  my 
comfort  and  allowed 
me  to  resume  my 
abode  at  the  hotel, 
where  I  had  stayed 
the  previous  night. 
Before  I  left  the 
room  he  advised  me 
in  a  very  friendly 
way  that  any  fur- 
ther attempt  at  es- 
cape would  result  in 
my  being  shot  by  one 
of  the  sentries  on  the 
frontier.  Also  he 
took  the  precaution 
of  asking  me  for  bail. 
I  had  five  thousand 
three  hundred  kron- 
en in  my  possession, 
of  which  three  hun- 
dred fortunately  had  been  placed  in  a 
secret  pocket.  After  I  had  counted  out 
five  thousand  kronen  in  100  bills,  he  was 
satisfied  that  I  had  no  more  money  and 
did  not  have  me  searched.  He  handed  me 
a  receipt  for  the  money  and  for  my 
papers,  remarking  that  the  papers  would 
have  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Berlin 
authorities  for  verification.  I  would  be 
kept  until  advices  had  been  received  from 
the  military  authorities  there  as  to  the 
disposal  of  my  person. 

I  returned  to  my  hotel.  A  few  minutes 
later  orders  were  sent  over  that  I  was  not 
to  leave  the  hotel  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Despite  the  orders  and  the  advice  thus 
given — and  given  in  a  friendly  spirit — I 
was  still  determined  to  escape.  During 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  made 
friends  with  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
who  knew  nothing  fortunately  of  the  fore- 
going episode.  I  made  him  believe  that  I 
intended  spending  a  fortnight  at  the  hotel, 
from  which  point  I  wished  to  make  ex- 
cursions to  the  surrounding  country.  I 
secured  from  him  a  map  of  the  town  and 
hills  surrounding  the  town,  in  order  to 
pick  out  a  few  nice  trips.  Fortunately,  he 
was  able  to  supply  me  with  one  containing 
all  the  geographical  details  of  the  country, 
roads,  hills,  railroads  and  waterways.  I 
spent    some    hours    in    carefully    select- 
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ing  and  planning  a 
route  which  would 
take  me  across  the 
border. 

On  the  ground 
floor  of  the  hotel 
there  was  a  tailor's 
shop  with  an  en- 
trance from  the  hotel 
and  one  also  on  the 
street.  I  visited  it 
during  the  afternoon 
and  purchased  a  long 
peasant's  cape  from 
the  assistant  sales- 
man. As  luck  would 
have  it  the  owner  of 
the  shop  was  absent 
for  the  day  and  I 
arranged  with  the 
young  assistant  to 
keep  the  shop  open 
somewhat  longer 
than  usual  so  that  I 
could  call  and  get  the 
cape,  pretending 
that  I  would  be  de- 
tained on  important 
business;  in  reality 
that  I  might  be  able 
to  walk  into  the  shop 
through  the  hotel, 
put  on  the  cape  and 
leave  the  shop  unob- 
served with  the  cape 
as  a  disguise. 
I  had  supper  at  seven  o'clock  and  at 
half  past  seven  went  to  my  room,  put  a 
sweater  coat  on  underneath  my  coat  and 
vest  and  concealed  a  sheet  from  the  bed 
in  the  seat  of  my  knickerbockers.  I  then 
casually  strolled  through  the  hotel  into 
the  tailor's  shop,  put  on  the  peasant's  cape 
and,  in  this  disguise,  left  the  building 
without  causing  any  suspicion  whatever. 

AFTER  one  hour's  walk,  which  took  me 
through  a  small  village,  over  a  branch 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  railroad,  I  arrived 
at  a  small  town  some  three  kilometres 
from  the  border.  For  the  past  three  days 
it  had  been  storming  heavily  and  the 
country  was  enveloped  in  snow  some  six 
or  eight  inches  deep.  The  frosty  air  and 
clear  weather  lent  a  sense  of  romance  to 
the  commencement  of  this  adventurous 
trip;  and  it  was  with  great  hope  and  a 
sense  of  relief  that  I  walked  through  the 
villages  and  over  the  country  roads  in  my 
peasant's  disguise.  I  passed  many  armed 
soldiers  guarding  the  railroads  and 
bridges,  coming  and  going  from  different 
towns,  also  many  civilians  returning  to 
their  homes  for  the  night. 

Soon,  however,  I  was  the  only  pedes- 
trian. As  I  neared  one  small  town,  which 
was  the  last  I  had  to  traverse  before  leav- 
ing all  beaten  tracks  behind  me,  I  en- 
countered two  peasant  girls  and  two  boys, 


standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with 
their  milk  cans,  jesting  and  chatting,  evi- 
dently returning  home  after  their  day's 
work.  Notwithstanding  my  disguise  these 
people  became  curious  as  to  my  identity 
and,  after  I  had  passed,  followed  me  in 
the  direction  of  the  town  which  must  have 
been  their  home.  They  came  walking  up, 
nearing  me  as  we  entered  the  town.  I 
stopped  on  some  pretence  to  let  them  pass 
but,  when  they  had  gone  ahead  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  they  stopped  to  play  and  joke 
with  one  another  until  my  steps  brought 
me  past  them  again. 

The  peasants  in  these  small  towns  all 
know  one  another  personally,  and  it  is 
their  habit  to  salute  each  other  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  often  stopping  to  ex- 
change a  friendly  word. 

The  fact  of  my  evading  all  intercourse 
with  them  must  have  aroused  their  sus- 
picions, for  they  strained  their  eyes  in 
the  dusk  to  discern  a  familiar  likeness 
each  time  we  passed.  The  fear  of  detec- 
tion and  the  possible  frustration  of  my 
plans  made  my  blood  turn  cold  and  I  did 
everything  possible  to  shake  off  these 
troublesome  youngsters.  I  finally  man- 
aged to  drop  them  behind  a  few  hundred 
feet  but  walking  through  the  town  it 
seemed  as  though  they  would  never  reach 
their  destination.  I  knew  that  this  town 
was  the  last  before  reaching  the  border, 
some  few  kilometres  distant  and  it  was 
here  that  I  had  previously  decided  to  hide 
for  an  hour  or  so  until  all  peasants  had 
turned  in  for  the  night.  I  was  at  my  wit's 
ends  to  know  how  to  give  these  children 
the  slip.  We  passed  the  church  and  to  my 
delight  one  of  the  boys  carrying  a  milk 
can  on  his  back,  said  good  night  and 
branched  into  a  side  road.  The  other 
three  went  a  little  further  and  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  just  near  the  end 
of  the  town.  I  glanced  hurriedly  around 
and  saw  a  lane  leading  off  past  a  barn  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  right,  in 
the  direction  I  had  planned  to  take  after 
leaving  this  village,  in  my  endeavor  to 
evade  the  sentries  on  the  beaten  paths. 
This  lane  ended  about  three  hundred 
yards  further  on,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  were  two  houses  surrounded  by 
sheds  and  stables. 

The  three  remaining  children  stood  in 
the  road  and  curiously  watched  me  dis- 
appear up  this  pathway.  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate in  swerving  off  this  lane  toward  the 
two  houses,  endeavoring  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  either  an  inmate  or  a 
visitor  of  one  of  the  cottages  beyond,  with 
a  decided  object  in  view.  Just  before 
reaching  the  last  house  on  the  hillside,  I 
espied  a  pile  of  logs  lying  on  the  side  of 
the  road  and,  quick  as  a  flash,  I  threw 
myself  into  the  deep  snow  between  the 
hedge  and  the  wood  path,  burrowing  my 
way  down  in  the  snow  until  I  was  entirely 
concealed  from  view.    Here  I  decided  to 
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remain  for  a  couple  of  hours  until  the 
lights  in  the  houses  were  extinguished  and 
the  peasants  sleeping. 

A  few  minutes  after  I  was  safely  con- 
cealed, I  heard  the  footsteps  of  one  of 
the  children  approaching  up  the  hill. 
From  my  hiding  place  I  could  see  her  en- 
ter one  of  the  houses.  I  was  satisfied  that 
should  anybody  leave  the  house,  it  would 
be  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  next 
village  to  sound  the  alarm.  I  could  hear 
the  peasants  in  the  house  nearest  my  hid- 
ing place  walking  on  the  wood  floor  and 
in  about  a  half-hour's  time,  sure  enough 
the  door  of  the  nearest  house  opened,  and 
a  man  emerged,  going  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  village. 

I  intended  making  a  dash  for  the  hills 
there  and  then  but,  when  the  footsteps 
had  disappeared,  I  heard  a  noise  in  front 
of  the  house,  as  of  a  man  clearing  his 
throat  and  decided  to  remain  quiet. 
Some  person  near  the  house  was  evident- 
ly on  guard,  put  there,  I  concluded,  to 
prevent  my  escape  before  the  soldiers  or 
police  came  to  make  me  a  captive.  I  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  putting  a  radium 
watch  in  my  pocket  before  leaving  and 
was  able  to  see  the  time  in  the  dark  with- 
out striking  a  match.  The  church  clock  in 
the  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  struck 
the  hours  and  the  quarter  hours,  which 
enabled  me  to  verify  the  correctness  of 
the  watch. 

As  time  dragged  on  the  cold  and  the 
dampness,  caused  by  my  warm  body 
in  the  snow,  gradually  crept  through  my 
thick  clothes.  I  was  getting  chilled  to  the 
bone.  It  was  just  half  past  ten  when  I 
emerged  from  the  hiding  place  and  quick 
as  I  could  go  made  off  for  the  hillside,  past 
the  house  where  the  girl  had  entered,  fol- 
lowing a  narrow  ravine  which  was  skirted 
by  brush  and  strewn  with  logs,  evidently 
a  pathway  where  the  peasants  brought 
down  their  logs  from  the  woods  in  the 
summer. 

After  about  fifteen  minutes  rush  up 
this  ravine,  I  sat  down  to  listen  if  I  were 
being  followed.  To  my  great  surprise  I 
heard  a  cough  from  the  direction  of  the 
"house  near  which  I  had  been  hiding.  I 
was  sure  now  that  my  movements  had 
been  observed  by  someone  lurking  in  the 
■shadows  near  the  house. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  now  that 
this  house  was  inhabited  by  smugglers  or 
persons  evading  the  military  authorities. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  many  of  the 
peasants  make  a  living  on  the  border  of 
Austria  by  a  system  of  smuggling.  They 
evidently  took  me  for  one  of  the  authori- 
ties trying  to  spy  out  their  movements. 

T  GLANCED  around  the  country,  and 
-*-  found  that  the  ravine  which  I  had  been 
following  traversed  an  exposed  part  of 
the  hill  before  entering  the  wood  beyond. 
Here  there  were  neither  bushes  nor  trees 
to  conceal  anyone  from  the  valley  below 
and  a  sentry  in  the  valley  would  have  soon 
detected  a  dark  figure  crossing  the  snow. 
I  therefore  discarded  the  peasant's  cape, 
put  my  white  sweatercoat  over  my  outer 
coat  and  tied  the  sheet,  concealed  in  my 
knickerbockers  around  the  lower  part  of 
my  body.  There  was  now  no  fear  of  being 
detected  in  traversing  the  snow  from  the 
valley  beneath.  On  arriving  at  the  wood, 
I  struck  off  in  the  direction  of  the  frontier. 


It  was  not  long  before  I  was  able  to 
discover  an  unbeaten  path,  most  likely 
used  by  the  country  people  in  the  summer. 
To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  a  solitary 
trail  and  decided  that  there  was  someone 
ahead  bound  on  the  same  mission  as  my- 
self. I  therefore  followed  the  fresh  foot- 
prints for  quite  a  distance  until  the  woods 
got  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  to 
trace  them  in  the  snow.  Fortunately  I 
had  put  a  lot  of  wax  matches  in  my  pocket 
before  leaving  and,  whenever  I  was  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  I  was  still  following 
the  trail,  I  would  light  a  match  to  verify 
the  correctness  of  my  movements.  Gradu- 
ally the  forest  got  denser  and  denser. 
The  faint  light  from  the  moon  shining 
through  the  trees  got  less  and  less  dis- 
tinct. The  further  I  proceeded  up  the 
hill,  the  more  difficult  it  was  to  follow  the 
footmarks  which  were  acting  as  my  guide 
and  I  was  obliged  to  light  one  match  after 
another  to  keep  on  the  trail.  It  was  not 
long  before  this  trail  led  off  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  which  -I  knew  would 
eventually  bring  me  across  the  frontier. 

After  following  the  trail  for  some  dis- 
stance  I  decided  to  turn  back  and  retrace 
my  steps  to  the  point  where  the  footmarks 
turned  off  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  Austrian  border.  From  here  on  I 
walked  through  the  woods,  following 
neither  trail  nor  path,  but  merely  guided 
by  my  sense  of  locality  in  the  direction  of 
the  Lichtenstein  frontier. 

The  mountain  became  steeper  and 
steeper.  In  many  places  there  were  no 
trees.  It  was  impossible  for  vegetation  to 
find  root  in  the  loose  sliding  earth  and 
rocks  and  it  was  only  with  great  caution 
and  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in  crossing 
over  the  loose  stones  and  dead  branches. 
Skirting  these  steep  bare  tracks  on  the 
mountain  side,  the  trees  seemed  only  to 
be  hanging  by  a  few  roots.  Often  I  was 
obliged  to  swing  myself  from  one  branch 
to  another  to  get  over  a  ravine.  It  was 
here  that  a  mis-step  nearly  resulted  in  a 
dangerous  fall;  at  first  I  thought  I  had 
broken  my  kneecap  but  when  the  pain 
ceased  I  was  able  to  continue  my  way.  I 
had  sustained  nothing  worse  than  a  bad 
bruise. 

An  hour's  climb  brought  me  to  steep 
rocks  rising  one  or  two  hundred  feet  over 
the  tree-tops.  On  the  edge  of  the  forest 
the  trees  grew  parallel  with  the  cliff. 
When  I  reached  the  foot  of  this  wall  to  my 
great  surprise  I  once  more  came  upon  the 
solitary  footmarks  which  I  had  left  be- 
hind in  the  more  accessible  part  of  the 
forest.  Evidently  the  man  who  had  tra- 
veled before  me  knew  the  lay  of  the  coun- 
try and  had  followed  the  path  in  the  more 
accessible  part  of  the  forest  which,  al- 
though leading  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  border  from  the  point  at  which  I  had 
left  it,  was  now  proceeding  up  the  moun- 
tain in  a  direction  where  there  was  no 
danger.  Ignorant  of  any  risk  I  had  left 
the  path  at  a  point  where  it  circumvented 
a  bad  spot  and  had  taken  a  short  cut  over 
very  dangerous  ground. 

"PROM  now  on  I  followed  the  foot  of 
-*-  the  cliff  which  led  towards  the  fron- 
tier for  some  two  miles,  and  came  out  of 
the  forest  to  find  confronting  me  a  large 
sloping  drift  of  snow,  reaching  from  the 
valley  below  up  the  mountain  as  far  as 


the  eye  could  see,  here  and  there,  dotted 
by  clumps  of  trees  and  traversed  by  many 
footprints.  Although  disguised  by  my 
white  sweater  and  the  sheet  which  I  had 
tied  around  my  legs,  I  took  great  pre- 
cautions. I  stopped  every  little  while  to 
listen  and  scan  the  country  for  moving 
figures.  Every  few  hundred  yards  there 
would  be  a  trail  or  a  newly  beaten  path 
to  cross,  and  this  naturally  caused  great 
anxiety  and  renewed  fear  of  detection. 

For  the  next  hour  I  walked  up  towards 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Many  times 
I  retraced  my  steps  in  order  to  keep  away 
from  beaten  paths  or  signs  of  inhabitants. 
Soon  a  dense  pine  wood,  stretching  from 
the  valley  below  up  over  the  hill-top, 
loomed  in  the  distance.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  these  woods  descended 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  crest  of 
the  mountain.  Although  I  realized  that 
for  precaution's  sake  it  would  be  more 
advisable  to  work  through  this  wood  it 
seemed  an  impossible  feat  as  the 
trees  grew  very  closely  together,  the 
branches  entwining  and  forming  an  im- 
pregnable barrier.  I  was  now  convinced 
that  the  frontier  could  not  be  far  distant 
and  that  I  would  have  to  either  cross  this 
wood  or  get  around  it  to  reach  Lichten- 
stein which  might  be  perhaps  another 
mile  off. 

I  started  to  skirt  the  wood  to  find  an 
easier  way.  I  soon  came  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  could  just  discern  a  path  some 
few  hundred  feet  below  which  ran 
through  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  the 
frontier.  I  slid  down  this  steep  incline 
and  arrived  at  the  bottom,  in  the  deep 
snowT  at  the  edge  of  a  well-beaten  path. 
Here  I  stopped  to  take  breath  and  listen. 
To  my  left  the  path  disappeared  about 
fifty  yards  further  on,  around  the  edge 
of  the  incline,  and  I  could  just  hear  the 
faint  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  frosty 
snow.   A  sentry  was  coming  towards  me. 

Crik!  Crik!  Crik!  Each  step  brought 
the  man  nearer  to  where  I  was  crouch- 
ing. I  could  see  against  the  white  snow 
the  dark  figure  approaching  in  my  direc- 
tion. It  was  useless  to  try  and  escape,  as 
I  should  have  been  shot  before  going  a 
hundred  feet.  I  therefore  decided  to  trust 
to  luck  that  the  man  had  not  seen  me  slide 
down  the  hill.  I  remained  motionless.  To 
my  great  relief  the  dark  figure  turned 
back  before  reaching  the  spot  where  I  was 
crouching.  When  he  disappeared  round 
the  edge  of  the  hill,  I  rose  and  climbed 
back  up  the  incline,  pulling  myself  from 
branch  to  branch  until  I  had  reached  the 
crest.  I  soon  found  my  foot-prints  and 
followed  them  to  the  edge  of  the  dense 
wood  which  a  short  time  before  had 
turned  my  path  towards  the  precipice. 

I  was  now  satisfied  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  work  a  way  through  this  wood  in 
order  to  escape  detection  and  went  about 
it  with  great  energy.  It  was  only  possible 
to  make  very  slow  headway  and,  afle~ 
working  for  about  an  hour,  I  must  have 
come  to  the  frontier.  About  a  hundred 
yards  from  where  I  was  working  a  path 
through  the  wood  two  shots  were  fired  and 
I  could  hear  a  man's  voice  shouting  a 
challenge. 

In  all  probability  I  had  touched  one  of 
the     thin     wires     which     are     stretched 
through  woods  on  the  frontier  to  alarm 
Conthnted  on  Page  66. 


The  Oldest  Profession  for  Women 

The  Dawn  of  the  Science  of  Mothercraft  in  Canada  —  The  Most  Motherly 

Mothers  Approve  of  it. 


TO  begin  with,  we  will  look  into  the 
kitchen  of  a  certain  little  grey 
shack  on  the  prairie.  Outside 
everything  is  placid  and  promising,  from 
the  hum  of  the  binders  through  the  red 
wheatfields  to  the  warm  September  sun 
streaming  through  the  doorway.  A  young 
woman  is  bending  over  a  table  littered 
with  paper  patterns  and  fine  white  cotton. 
Presently  her  head  goes  down  wearily 
and  her  shoulders  quiver  a  little.  She  is 
tired  and  suffering  and  afraid  just  then, 
and  all  at  sea  about  the  putting  together 
of  the  little  garment,  though  it's  nothing 
more  complicated  than  a  baby's  Gertrude 
slip. 

That  night  when  she  sits  with  her  hus- 
band at  the  doorstep  a  cool  little  wind 
blows  up  from  the  East,  and  she  looks 
home-sickiy  across  the  prairie.  At  last  it 
comes  out,  "I  wish  my  mother  were  here. 
I  simply  don't  know  anything."  The 
young  man  looks  up  astonished.  He  had 
been  reading  a  pamphlet  sent  out  by  the 
Government  on  the  "Hot-House  Raising 
of  Winter  Lambs,"  and  it  was  very  inter- 
esting. He  couldn't  understand  why  his 
wife  should  be  so  worked  up. 

"Why  instinct  will  teach  you,"  he 
assured  her,  "I  supposed  women  took  to 
babies  naturally.  You'll  get  along  all 
right." 

And  he  returned  to  the  bulletin  on  rais- 
ing lambs.  The  material  was  something 
he  had  wanted  for  a  long  time.  He  appre- 
ciated what  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  doing  for  farmers  in  having  ex- 
perts work  out  and  circulate  such  thor- 
ough, practical  information  about  the 
care  of  young  animals  and  their  mothers. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  might  also  have  a 
staff  of  specialists  spreading  a  better 
understanding  of  the  care  and  saving  of 
children.  If  he  had  thought  of  it  at  all, 
he  would,  no  doubt,  have  taken  into  ac- 
count that  his  wife  like  many  other  girls, 
belonged  to  a  large  family.  If  there  was 
anything  to  learn,  why  couldn't  their 
mothers  teach  them?  But  their  mothers 
don't — until  they  have  to. 

THE  REAL   MA  DEGREE. 

Now  go  back  East  to  a  home  on  one  of 
the  richest  fruit  farms  in  the  province. 
The  house  is  a  veritable  little  country 
palace.  A  girl  left  a  twelve-hundred-dol- 
lar professorship  in  a  college  to  come  and 
live  there.  The  woman  in  the  shack  on 
the  prairie  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
of  her  baby  as  a  blessing  that  would  put 
a  charm  and  glamor  into  the  loneliest 
days.  This  girl  looks  forward  to  her  baby 
with  the  same  mother  instinct  and  some- 
thing more.  She  thinks  of  it  as  a  wonder- 
ful possibility,  an  individual  mind  and 
life  ready  for  her  to  watch  and  guide  in 
its  natural  unfolding.  She  has  been 
trained  for  this,  the  direction  and  develop- 
ment of  individual  minds — but  if  she 
could  just  skip  the  time  before  mental 
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This  article  is  not  the  outcome  of  experience 
or  conjecture.  It  is  an  effort  to  combine  and 
put  into  non-technical  language  some  of  the 
teachings  of  the  best  professional  authorities 
and  the  opinions  of  real  mothers.  We  welcome 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  Any  inquiries 
nil]  receive  professional  axlvice  free.  Another 
article  on  Mothercraft  will  appear  in  the 
October  issue. 


training  is  of  much  importance — the  first 
year,  the  first  few  months,  the  months  of 
preparation.  Of  this  she  is  just  as  ignor- 
ant as  the  woman  who  collapsed  over  the 
pattern  of  the  Gertrude  slip. 

And  this  girl  had  gone  right  through 
the  university.  She  had  taken  her  M.A. 
degree,  master  of  arts  that  is,  not  the 
MA  degree  that  the  majority  of  women 


aspire  to  sometime.  Moreover,  she  had 
made  a  hobby  of  pets.  She  could  raise 
young  canaries  and  Pomeranians  without 
an  error.  She  had  never  undressed  a  baby 
in  her  life. 

"TIME  ENOUGH  TO  LEARN  THIS."    IS  THERE? 

Just  one  other  case.  The  girl  was  mar- 
ried young,  just  taken  sort  of  Lochinvar 
fashion  from  a  series  of  dances  and  skat- 
ing-parties  and  tennis  tournaments. 
These  had  been  the  substance  of  her  life 
and  education,  so  naturally  there  were  a 
few  stormy  crying  spells  when  she  found 
she  would  have  to  give  them  up  for  a 
while.  She  also  was  bewildered  over  the 
mysteries  of  a  layette,  but,  of  course,  her 
mother  would  take  that  right  out  of  her 
hands,  and  she  would  miss  one  of  the 
greatest  experiences  of  her  life.  And  be- 
cause she  could  give  it  up  so  willingly,  her 
baby  would  miss  the  beautiful  heritage  of 
a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion. 
This  girl  had  a  splendid  endowment  of 
vivacity  and  life.  It  was  a  shame 
that  nothing  had  been  done  to 
turn  it  to  account  in  her  possi- 
bilities as  a  mother,  but,  of 
course,  there  had  been  nothing  in 
her  life,  or  her  training  for  life, 
to  kindle  an  interest  in  children. 
She  had  taken  lessons  in  physi- 
cal culture  and  music,  but  if 
some  reformist  had  suggested  a 
course  in  mothercraft,  the  peo- 
ple who  directed  her  education 
would  have  either  looked  amused, 
turned  red  and  snapped,  "time 
enough  to  learn  that  when  she 
has  to." 

But  mothercraft  is  coming, 
and  what  is  most  encouraging, 
the  most  motherly  mothers  of 
yesterday  approve  of  it.  It  is  to 
have  a  place  on  the  curriculum  at 
Macdonald  Institute  this  year — 
not  mere  study  from  books  and 
charts,    but   live,    practical    lec- 


The  Gertrude 
petticoat  1  s 
not  gathered 
to  a  waist, 
but  cut  o  n 
the  lines  of  a 
princess  dress 
and  fastened 
on  the 
shoulders. 


A  presence  in  the  house  that  puts  a  glamour  Into  the  loneliest  days. 
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tures  and  demonstration  with  a  live, 
practical  baby.  The  teacher  will  be  a 
woman  with  a  doctor's  certificate  and 
skill,  and  a  personality  that  goes  with  the 
mother  ideal.  There  is  a  promise  that  the 
new  subject  may  be  taken  up  in  the  short 
courses  sent  out  to  the  Women's  Institutes 
of  Ontario.  Once  started  it  will  spread  in 
a  hundred  ways.  It  is  too  vital  a  thing  to 
drop. 

FEW  FACTORS  IN  A  BABY'S  LIFE  COME 
CLOSER  THAN   HIS  SHIRT. 

And  just  what  will  mothercraft  deal 
with?  Naturally  one  of  the  first  things 
will  be  the  baby's  wardrobe.  The  layette 
is  as  old  as  civilization,  yet  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  less  investigation  and  seri- 
ous thought  (apart  from  sentiment)  than 
the  youngest  electric  appliance  for  keep- 
ing chickens  warm.  And  this  isn't  be- 
cause a  layette  isn't  worth  studying,  "Few 
factors  in  a  baby's  life  come  closer  to  him 
than  his  shirt,"  but  some  mothers  say  it 
should  be  made  of  all  wool  of  the  warmest 
weave  possible,  to  ward  off  pneumonia, 
others  declare  nothing  will  do  but  the 
lightest  linen  mesh  to  discourage  per- 
spiration and  still  others  argue  for  silk 
or  cotton  or  mixtures.  The  most  thorough 
school  of  mothercraft  in  America  had 
heard  all  this,  so  it  sifted  the  teachings 
of  the  most  eminent  pediatricians  and 
now  recommends  a  three-quarters  wool 
shirt  for  the  first  few  weeks  whatever  the 
season,  with  the  thinnest  of  gauze  gar- 
ments underneath;  later  a  cotton  mesh  in 
summer  and  a  silk-and-wool  in  winter.  A 
mesh  is  always  warmer  than  a  closely 
woven  material,  because  air  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the 
open  weaving  admits  air.  Stop  to  think 
how  much  warmer  your  sweater  is  than 
the  heaviest  cloaking,  and 
you  will  see  the  advantage 
of  loose  weavings  for  the 
baby.  A  closely  woven  shirt 
is  also  likely  to  become  clam- 
my and  to  chill  instead  of 
keep  the  body  warm.  Four 
shirts  will  be  enough  for  the 
first  three  or  four  months. 

SAFETY  FIRST  IN  THE  BANDS. 


When  it  comes  to  the  band, 
we  have  a  rather  more  diffi- 
cult case  because  even  doc- 
tors disagree  on  the  subject. 
Of  course  they  are  con- 
cerned mostly  about  the 
length  of  time  it  should  be 
worn.  The  majority  now 
agree  that  from  one  to  two 
months  is  long  enough  but 
some  still  think  it  should  be 
worn  longer  as  a  protection 
from  both  colds  and  intesti- 
nal troubles.  The  mother 
will  generally  consider  the 
"Safety  First"  idea.  On  one 
thing  all  are  agreed,  how- 
ever— that  it  should  be  of 
elastic,  loose-meshed  ma- 
terial, like  soft  flannel  with 
the  edges  left  raw,  as  any 
crease,  even  a  hem,  is  irri- 
tating to  the  tender  flesh. 
An  ideal  band  is  knitted  and 
fastened  with  tapes,  but  the 


difference  would  not  make  up  for  the  time 
spent  in  knitting  when  the  mother  might 
be  out-of-doors.  Four  bands  will  be 
sufficient. 

The  choice  of  material  for  diapers  is 
also  important.  If  flannelette  is  used  it 
should  be  boiled  when  new  to  make  it 
absorbent.  Cheesecloth  is  advocated  by 
some  on  account  of  its  softness  and  light- 
ness, and  remarkable  absorbent  qualities. 
The  bird's-eye  diaper  has  had  a  great  run 
since  it  came  into  use,  but  some  mothers 
have  been  disappointed  in  its  absorbent 
properties.  For  the  first  few  weeks  it 
should  have  a  bit  of  old  table-linen  or 
something  soft  folded  in  to  give  a  smooth 
surface.  It  is  well  to  have  as  many  as 
four  dozen  diapers,  if  you  want  a  supply 
to  last  for  several  months,  but,  of  course, 
less  will  do  to  start  with.  Whatever  ma- 
terial is  used,  there  are  two  important 
points  to  be  considered;  the  surface  must 
be  soft  or  chafing  may  become  serious, 
and  the  folding  must  not  be  thick  enough 
to  throw  out  the  hips.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
how  soft  the  little  bones  are  and  how 
easily  they  take  on  whatever  shape  they 
are  forced  into.  There  is  danger,  too,  of 
interfering  with  circulation  by  pinning 
the  diaper  too  tightly  about  the  hips. 

THE   CURSE   OF   FITTED   RUBBER   GARMENTS. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  all 
authorities  loudly  condemn  the  fitted  rub- 
ber garments  so  widely  sold.  We  have  all 
experienced  the  heating  property  of  rub- 
ber in  a  raincoat  or  overshoes.  What 
must  it  be  when  worn  close  to  the  little 
body?  There  is  a  knitted  waterproof 
diaper  which  may  be  worn  over  the  other 
for  emergency  use,  when  the  baby  is  to 
be  taken  out  for  a  long  time,  for  instance, 
but,  however  convenient  it  may  seem,  the 


rubber  garment  is  absolutely  unhealthful. 

Next  comes  the  petticoat.  The  most 
modern  specialists  say  to  make  this  of 
flannel  and  let  it  answer  for  both  petticoat 
and  barrow  coat.  In  fact  they  say  to 
banish  the  barrow  coat  and  pinning 
blanket  altogether.  If  the  mother  cannot 
bring  herself  to  do  this — for  while  the 
pinning  blanket  has  gone  out  of  date,  a 
layette  does  scarcely  seem  right  without 
two  or  three  of  the  long,  soft  cream  flan- 
nel barrow  coats  all  feather-stitched  up 
the  back — perhaps  the  petticoats  will  be 
made  of  flannelette  or  some  lighter  ma- 
terial. And,  of  course,  the  barrow  coat 
need  not  be  worn  at  night  when  the  baby 
is  securely  covered  in  bed.  This  saves  a 
great  deal  of  laundering  of  the  flannel, 
a  process  which  has  to  be  done  pretty 
carefully. 

Contrary  to  the  barbarous  custom  of 
keeping  a  baby  beside  the  stove  in  the 
warmest  corner  of  a  close  room  until  he 
is  just  ready  for  a  pneumonia  germ,  the 
thinking  mother  knows  that  like  anyone 
else  he  likes  to  be  comfortable.  He  can't 
be  comfortable  if  he  is  wrapped  up  like 
a  mummy,  for  he  is  naturally  the  warm- 
est-blooded human  being  alive. 

THE    BEAUTY    OF    THE    GERTRUDE    PATTERN. 

Four  petticoats  will  be  a  fair  supply. 
The  Gertrude  pattern  is  both  the  prettiest 
and  the  most  comfortable.  It  is  not 
gathered  to  a  waist  but  cut  on  the  lines 
of  a  princess  dress  and  fastened  on  the 
shoulders. 

A  baby  lies  very  still  for  the  first  few 
weeks;  it  isn't  difficult  to  keep  him  cov- 
ered at  night,  so  the  ordinary  nightgown 
of  flannelette  over  the  undergarments 
(changed  twice  in  twenty-four  hours)  will 
do.  But  when  his  feet  become  active  and 
you  begin  to  turn  off  the  heat  for  the 
night  to  throw  open  the  win- 
dows, or  to  place  the  crib  on 
a  sleeping-porch,  the  cloth- 
ing must  be  altered  to  meet 
the  change.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  more  time  before  he 
is  born  than  after  to  make 
the  long  nighties  which  close 
with  buttons  at  the  hem. 
Better  still,  for  cold  weather 
is  the  flannel  sleeping-bag 
with  hood  attached,  a  draw 
string  at  the  neck,  and  but- 
toned at  the  shoulders.  This 
sleeping-bag  must  be  loose 
enough  to  allow  perfect 
freedom  for  the  legs  and 
arms.  If  you  have  ever  been 
tucked  into  a  hospital  bed 
so  tightly  that  you  could 
scarcely  move,  you  wi'.i 
know  what  this  means.  The 
probationer  nurse  sometime? 
sacrifices  the  patient's  com- 
fort to  make  the  bed  look 
neat;  a  baby's  comfort  is 
sacrificed  for  a  dozen  cause.*, 
particularly  to  keep  him 
warm. 

NOT    A    MANNIKIN    TO    SHOW 
OFF   CLOTHES. 


Plain    kimona    slip.  Nightgown   fastened   with 

laces. 
In  the  centre  a  petticoat   which   fastens  only  at  the  shoulders. 


And  then  we  come  to  the 
dress.    There  isn't  anything 

Continued  on  Page  44. 
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OUT  of  the  war-torn 
trenches  there  comes 
a  remarkable  letter, 
written  by  a  young  officer  to 
his  uncle,  who  had  sent  him 
a  Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

"I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
welcome  Gillette  Razor,"  he  writes. 

"Not  only  myself  but  nearly  all 
of  my  men  are  using  this  razor.  It 
is  passed  around  among  them,  and 
one  may  see  men  using  it  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night." 

"Sometimes  there  is  no  hot 
water,  but  the  razor  works  well 
without  it." 

"The  razor  has  been  used  many 
hundred  times,  but  it  still  looks  like 
new  and  will  outlast  the  war  if  it  is 


not  blown  to^  pieces  by  some  of  the 
flving  fraements  of  bursting  shells 
which  often[  whistle  about  our 
heads.' 

Thousands  of  men  under  all  the 
warring  flags  are  using  the  Gillette 
Safetv  Razor— on  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Fronts,  at  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  with  the  Fleets. 

It  illustrates  the  adaptability  of 
the  Gillette  to  everv  man's  habits, 
needs  and  circumstances.  In  little 
more  than  ten  years,  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  has  been  adopted  by  men  all  over 
the  civilized  globe. 

Gillette  Safety  Razors  and  Blade*  are 
sold  in  145,000  retail  stores  throughout 
the  world  Gillette  dealers  in  every  com- 
munity. Gillette  Razors,  $5  to  $25. 
Gillette  Blades,  50c  and  $1,  the  packet- 
No  Stropping,  No  Honing. 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY 
OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 
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|  EVERY  WOMAN  1 

who  visits  the  National  g 
Exhibition,  Toronto,  is  = 
cordially  and  sincerely  g 
invited  to  pay  us  a  call  g 
at  our  quarters  under-  ^ 
neath  the  Grand  Stand,  g 

She    will    find    a    com-  If 

fortable    resting     place,  E 

see  an  interesting  labor-  W 

saving    Exhibit  and    re-  H 

ceive  courteous  treatment.  g 

THE    NINETEEN    HUNDRED     WASHER      CO.   1 
357  Yonge  St..  Toronto.  Can. 

(Factory.  79-81  Portland  St..  Toronto) 
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Be  A  Movie  Actor 


Karn    good    salary   and    become   famous   acting   in 
Photo-iFlays.      Enter   this   dignified,    high-class,    pro- 
fitable   profession.      Beverly   Dawn,    the   famed    actor 
istei    director    of   instructions,    gives    privats 
lessons  at   bfs  studio.     Mr.  Dawn   trains  all  types  oi 

i pie    in    i  i     .  ms,    sei  een    make  ops    and 

;,il  the  technique  essential  to  moving   picture 
Beauty    or    previous    stage    experience    unnecessary. 
Film     producers    demand     new     faces,     people    with 
training  which  we  give  you.     This  is  difl 
stage     life.       Players    live    in    one    city    amid     safe, 
refined   surroundii 

There  are  hundreds  of  parts  sultawle  to  all  types 
of  children  and  men  and  women  Many  husbands 
and  wives  are  training  for  success  in  this  I 
ating,  profitable  profession  instead  of  working  long 
tor  small  wages  in  a  store  or  factory.  Let 
us  quickly  qualify  you  to  act  in  moving  pictures. 
Reasonable   fees.     Write  for   particulars. 


PHOTO-PLAYERS  STUDIO 


12  Heintzman  Bldg. 


TORONTO 


Linseed  Oil  Cake 
a  Safe  Food 


There   is  less   danger  from   overfeeding  Linseed   Oil    Cake    than    al st   any 

other  food. 

For  years  and  years  graziers  and  livestock  men  in  Britain  have  been  feeding 

this  Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal  with  wonderful  success. 

Our  Ontario  farmers  are  now   realizing  the  money  there  is  to  be  mai 

the  summer  and  fall  feeding  of  their  livestock  on  pasture,  by  supplementing 

the  pasture  feed  with  Maple  Leaf  Oil  Cake  at  least  once  a  day. 

Your    beef     cattle,     sheep     and     milch     cows     by     being     fed     throug 

the   summer  and  fall  with    the   proper  amount   of   Maple   Leaf   Linsei 

fake    mixed   with   grain    or   meal    will   be   gaining   all   the    time    and    making 

money  foi  you,  whereas,  without  this  extra  feed,  the  livestock  will  not  hold 

their  own,  and  milch  cows  go  back   very  rapidly. 

With  stockers  and  beef  cattle  the  Maple  Leaf  Oil  Cake  should  be   nutted 

and  fed  in  troughs  in  the  pastures  once  a  day. 


CANADA 


LINSEED  OIL  CAKE 


MAPLE 


4r 


LEAF 


How  to   Feed 

A  good   ration   to   commence  with   is  about   a   quarter  of  a    pound   to 
each    head    anil    gradually    increase   up    to    about    say    a    pound    and    a 
half   or    two    pounds    per    head    por    day.    watching    your    si 
fully   all    the   time,   sn   that    they   are   gaining. 

For  milch  cows  it  is  better  perhaps  to  feed  them  in  the  stable  at 
milking  time  and  mix  a  little  grain  or  chop  feed  with  the  Maple 
Leaf   Linseed   Oil  Cake. 

If   you    will    try    this   you    will    find    your   milk   supply 
will    increase  considerably   and    be   maintained    loi 
Write  us  to-day  for  prices  and  copy  of  our  booklet, 
"Facts  to  Feeders." 

CANADA    LINSEED    OIL    MILLS 

TORONTO  LIMITED  MONTREAL 


IE    YOl     ARE  A    BOY   and   iwcd   more  spending  money,  or  such   premiums  as  gold 
watches,  canoes,  bicycles,  baseball  outfits,  boxing  gloves,  rifles,  etc.,  let  us  tell  you 
how  tu  get  them.     Write  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  !  13-153  University 
Avenue,  Toronto. 


Intensive  Farming  ir 
Flanders 

Some    Lessons   in  Agricult 
Thrift    from    Belgium 

From  the  Contemporary  Review. 

THE  two  provinces  of  Flanders 
Western  and  Eastern,  with  thei 
average  population  of  762  souls  pe 
square  mile,  belong  to  the  most  densel; 
inhabited  portions  of  Europe.  Thei 
population  has  remained  to  a  great  exten 
agricultural,  and  not  only  all  the  foo< 
required  by  the  inhabitants  was  obtainec 
till  lately  from  the  soil,  but  foodstuff 
were  exported  in  large  quantities.  At  ; 
time  when  complaints  about  the  "rura 
exodus"  were  heard  on  all  sides,  Flander 
remained  an  exception. 

The  suggestion  that  the  soil  of  Flander: 
is  exceptionally  fertile,  or  the  climate  ex 
ceptionally  favorable,  must  be  excluded 
as  de  Laveleye  has  shown  in  his  classica 
work,  Essai  sur  la  population  rurale  de  h 
Belgique.  "A  soil,"  he  wrote,  "both  sand}| 
and  wet,  containing  no  lime,  and  with  i 
subsoil  of  ferrugineous  tuff  and  gravel 
exposed  in  many  places  to  inundation: 
and  swamping — this  was  the  land  frorr 
which  the  Flemish  population  had  to  ob 
tain  its  food.  Of  the  various  soils  culti 
vated  by  man  few  are  equally  ungrateful.' 
Its  present  fertility  is  entirely  due  to  th< 
work  of  many  generations.  The  valuc- 
which  the  Flemish  population  attach  tc 
the  land,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  wil 
not  leave  the  smallest  plot  uncultivated 
may  be  observed  even  before  one  leaves 
Ghent.  Not  a  bit  of  tempo:ari!y  vacanl 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  can  bt 
seen  anywhere.  Horticultural  establish 
ments,  market  gardens,  and  dairy  farms 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  befon 
you  have  issued  from  the  suburbs.  Anc 
as  soon  as  you  have  left  behind  you  th< 
last  buildings,  you  are  at  once  amidst  i 
rural  population.  The  small  and  simph 
house,  the  courtyard,  the  cow  sheds,  th* 
stables,  and  the  pigsty,  are  so  disposed  as 
to  spare  every  available  foot  for  culture 
In  most  cases  dairy-farming  is  com 
bined  with  market-gardening.  It  wonlc 
not  pay,  the  farmers  say.  to  work  the  oru 
without  the  other.  By  the  side  of  even 
dairy  farm  there  is,  therefore,  a  market 
garden,  upon  which  the  manure  derive< 
from  the  farm  is  utilized.  And  there  art1 
in  most  cases  also  a  few  glass  hous 
at  least  a  few  frames  for  raising  young 
plants  and  forcing  early  vegetables 
these  farms  look  prosperous,  and  although 
their  occupiers  may  have  to  move  al 
time,  they  keep  their  little  establishment-; 
in  beautiful  order.  In  most  cases  only  twi 
or  three  cows  are  kept,  or  even  only  one; 
Very  often  there  is  r.o  horse,  and  in  thi: 
case  the  cart  with  the  milk  and  the 
tables  is  taker,  to  town  by  two  har 
dotrs.  aided  by  the  farmer.  There  arehur. 
dreds  of  such  dairy-ar.d-garden  farmer: 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Ghent 
all  working  without  the  help  of  him 
labor.   Most  of  them  succee  I  that 

after  a  number  of  years,  they  either  be 
come  the  owners  of  the  land,  or  removt 
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rther  into  the  country  in  order  to  take 

^er  farms. 

jRGE  FARMS  FOUND  ONLY  ON  HEAVY  SOIL. 

The  dairy-and-market-gardening  farms 

,  not  extend,  as  a  rule,  more  than  two  or 

t  ee  miles  from  town.  Further  on  begins 

lid  agriculture  and  cattle  rearing.  Even, 

se    however,    are    on    a    small    scale, 

1  ge'r  farms  being  found  in  Flanders  only 

,  heavy  soil,  upon  which  heavy  plows 

I  ve  to  be  used  and  a  larger  capital  is  con- 

fuently  required.  With  light  soil  a  farm 

twenty  acres  is  considered  large;  the 

;rage  is  from  three   to  fifteen   acres, 

ile  farms  of  one  acre  are  not  uncom- 

n. 

In  the  country  there  is  the  same  treat- 
nt  of  the  land  as  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
y.  Plow-land,  which  may  be  sown  with 
;  or  wheat,  is  what  the  Flemish  peasant 
!ues  most,  and  he  spares  no  labor  to 
ider  every  square  yard  of  his  farm  suit- 
e  for  the  plow.  It  is  the  constant  pre- 
upation  of  the  farmer  to  transform  the 
;er  meadow-land  into  plow-land.  On 
■  small  farms  one  can  see  how  in  every 
>rht  depression  of  the  fields  there  is  a 
(I  efully  deposited  little  heap  of  road- 
•  apings  and  other  rubbish,  maybe 
>ught  together  little  by  little  by  the 
Idren,  in  order  to  fill  it  up  and  thus 
el  the  field.  And,  equally,  every  slight 
elling  of  the  ground  is  leveled  down.  I 
v  fields  in  which  the  upper  layer  of 
retable  mould  had  been  taken  off;  then 
i  sand  below  had  been  excavated  to  a 
tain  depth  and  sold;  and  finally  the 
uld  had  been  replaced  so  as  to  make 
•  field  quite  even.  Only  the  lowest  por- 
ns  of  the  land  are  given  to  meadow, 
i  no  labor  is  spared  in  irrigating  and 
nuring  them  so  as  to  obtain  wonderfu1 
ps  of  hay. 

■Strict  economy  in  land  is  the  rule, 
dges  are  kept  only  along  the  main 
ds  and  the  main  ditches,  and  then  they 
only  made  of  such  bushes  as  give  fuel 
od.  The  plow  is  brought  very  close  to 
edge  of  the  hedge,  and  the  narrow  slip 
is  left  is  cultivated,  down  to 
very  roots  of  the  bushes,  with  the 
ide,  and  then  clover  will  be  sown  upon 
it  border  to  bring  up  a  few  rabbits. 
en  the  meagre  vegetation  along  the 
idsides  is  utilized;  the  shepherd  every 
takes  his  sheep  along  the  country 
ids,  as  they  always  find  something  to 
ble  on  the  roadsides  and  on  the  borders 
the  ditches. 


N'COMES   FROM    HONEY,    POULTRY    AND 
RABBITS. 

serious  farming  begins  with  those  who 
d  five  to  ten  acres  of  land  and  this 
ss  constitutes  the  true  backbone  of  the 
icultural  population.    They  utilize  the 
d  in  any  productive  manner,  and  they 
ke  money  out  of  everything — butter, 
t'ese,  rabbits,  poultry,  green   and   root 
c  ps,  vegetables,  cereals,  etc.    The  thou- 
sid  of  Ostend  rabbits  carried  away  by 
ge  steamers  to   England,  are  all  col- 
ted  from  such  small  farms,  one  by  one, 
a  1  rarely  more  than  half-a-dozen  at  a 
r  ie.    Honey,   poultry,   millions   of   eggs, 
<  )orted  every  year,  come  in  small  quan- 
|  es  from  the   same   little   homesteads. 
'i'ge  poultry  farms,  as  well  as  the  at- 
'  ipts  to  breed  rabbits  on  a  large  scale 
'e  repeatedly  ended  in  failure,   while 


Exhibition  Bargains  in 

Organs,  Pianos,  Etc. 

If  you  arc  coming  to  the  Exhibition,  don't  fail  to  call  at  our  ware- 
rooms  and  sec  our  array  of  bargain  instruments  of  all  descrip- 
tions. This  list  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  values  we  are  offering. 
You  will  have  your  choice  from  a  big  assortment  of  Upright 
Pianos,  Square  Pianos,  Grand  Pianos,  Player-Pianos  and  Organs 
— all  sold  on  remarkable  easy  terms — all  guaranteed  in  first-class 
condition.  If  you  won't  be  in  the  city,  mail  us  coupon,  filling  in 
the  kind  of  instrument  you  want,  and  we  will  mail  long  list  to 
choose  from  at  the  price  and  terms  you  want  to  pay.  An  enquiry 
puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  purchase.  Come  in  and  see  our 
warerooms  anyway — the  finest  on  the  continent. 

|9e  #lbe  Jfirme 

HEINTZMAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

SIX    SAMPLE  ORGAN  BARGAINS 


i>i  i,i.  five-octave  organ,  walnut  case,  sliding  tailboard,  lamp  rests.  7  stops,  including  Vox 
Humana.  Forte,  Viola,  etc.  Knee  swell  only.  Tour  is  very  sweet  and  this  is  a  snap  at  ....  $25 
DOMINION  five-octave  organ,  oil  finished  walnut  ease,  handsome  high  top  -with  Circassian  wal- 
nnl  panels,  music  pocket,  sliding  tailboard,  lamp  stands,  has  10  stops,  including  Bnss  and  Treble 
Couplers,    Porte,   Vox   Humana,   Melodia,  etc.     Grand  organ  and  knee  swell.    The  tunc  is  very  rich. 

Price    $41 

OKI. i.  six-octave  organ,  oil  finished  walnut  case,  handsome  high  top  with  music  pocket,  cylinder 
l' illhii.M'il.  lamp  stands,  lias  four  sets  of  reeds  and  11  stops,  including  Celeste.  Couplers,  Vox 
iinniana.    Porte,   etc.     Grand   organ    and    knee   swell.      This    is    a    well-known    make    with    a    lovely 

tone.      Price    $47 

I'.MUiAM)  .V  VOTKY,  Defiant.  Mich.,  fi-octave  organ,  walnut  case,  has  handsome  high  top  with 
:t  mirrors,  music  cupboard,  has  four  sets  of  reeds  and  11  stops,  including  Vox  Humana,  Biss 
and    Treble    Couplers.    Viola.    Melodia,    etc.      Grand    organ    .and    knee    swell.      This    instrument    has 

been    carefully    rebuilt    by    our   own    organ    experts,   and    is   just   like   new.     Price    $55 

DOMINION  six-octave  piano  eased  organ,  handsome  golden  oak  ease,  rail  top  with  mirror,  slid- 
ing tailboard,  automatic  full  length  music  desk,  lamp  stands.  11  stops,  including  Bass  and  Treble 
Couplers,    Vox    Humana.    Melodia,    etc.      Grand    organ    and    knee    swell.      This    is    practically    a    new 

instrument   and   is  a  snap  at   $6!) 

I'MJRIOGK  six-octave  piano  eased  organ,  mahogmy  finish,  sliding  tailboard,  automatic  full  length 
music  desk,  has  11  stops,  including  Bass  and  Treble  Couplers.  Viola.  Diapason.  Celeste.  et'\ 
Grand  organ  and  knee  swell,  mouse-proof  pedals.     This   instrument   is   a   snap  at    $73 


TWO  SPECIAL  SQUARE  PIANOS 


DUNHAM,  N.V..  square  piano,  genuine  rose- 
wood ease,  octagon  legs,  full  metal  frame. 
over-strung  scale.  7-octave  keyboard.  2  pedals. 

This  is  a  well-known  American  make  with  n 
verj    sweet    tone,   and   is   a    snap   at    $6!) 

HEINTZMAN  &  CO.  square  grand,  in  hand- 
some dark  rosewood  case,  serpentine  base, 
carved  legs,  full  metal  frame,  long  over-strung 
scale.  7-octave  keyboard.  This  instrument  has 
genuine  Heintzman  tone  and  touch,  has  been 
carefully  rebuilt  in  our  own  factory,  and  is  a 
bargain    at    $145 


TWO  BARGAINS  IN  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


AVFBER  upright  piano,  mission  oak  case, 
plain  design,  full  metal  frame,  over-strung 
scale.  7  I-3-octave  keyboard.  3  nedals.  includ- 
ing Sostenuto  for  Bass  only.  Was  used  a  few 
months  for  rental  purposes,  and  is  therefore 
practically  a  brand  new  piano.  Special  at  $255 
HEINTZMAN  &  CO.  cabinet  grand  upright 
piano,  folding  tailboard,  3  plain  panels  in  top 
door,  centre  swing  music  desk,  has  a  long 
over-strung  tri-cbord  scale.  7  1-3-nctave  key- 
board. 2  pedals.  This  instrument  is  equipped 
with  a  number  of  Hein-tzman  patents,  has  a 
very  rich  tone,  and  is  offered  as  a  special 
ba rgain   at    $2S5 


EASY    TERMS 
OF  PAYMENT 


You  just  make  a    small    cash 
payment    and    then    the    bal- 
ance   in    small    monthly  pay- 
ments.    Terms  anyone  can  afford. 


HEINTZMAN  HALL 


191    Yonge   Street 


TORONTO 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL 

Heintzman  &  Co.,  Limited 

Please  mail  me  complete  list  of  bargains 

in    I  saw  your  ad.   in 

Farmer's  Magazine  September. 

NAME    

ADDRESS 

gnonraHnanmnsBHi 
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Before  you  build  a  Silo 

see  the  PREMIER 
"PERFECT" 
SILO 


on   exhibit    at 
TORONTO 

EXHIBITION 
or    get  our 
descriptive 
folder  "F" 

The  material 
used  —  selected 
Norway  Pine, 
the  treatment  of 
staves  and  con- 
struction ot  silo 
being  the  result 
of  years  of  ex- 
perience,combine 
to  make  it  the 
most  durable  and 
satisfactory  silo 
on    the     market. 


Address 
Enquiries 

»-    to 


The  Premier  Cream  Separator  Company 


Toronto,  Ont. 


St.  John,  N.B. 


WANTED 


The  Common  Dried 

DANDELION  ROOT 


in  small  or  lanre  amounts.     HIGH  CASH  PRICE. 

We  will  send  folder  ol  200    roots    and    herbs    wanted 
upon  receipt  of  10c. 

S.  B.  PENICK  &  COMPANY,    DRUG  MILLERS, 
New  York,  1  1  5  Barclay  Marion,  North  Carolina 


COTSWOLD 
SHEEP 

Purebred  Cotswold  Sheep  for  sale.  Young, 
healthy  rams  for  service;  ewe  lambs,  and 
breeding  ewes.  Recorded  to  suit  all  strong 
stock.  Prices  to  your  station  quoted  on 
application. 

N.  J.  CHAPMAN, 

R.M.D.,  Pickering,  Ont. 


Farm   For  Sale 

10O  acres,  front  of  Pickering,  in  Ontario 
County,  25  miles  east  of  Toronto.  Duffin's 
creek  runs  through  the  property,  on  the  banks 
of  which  grow  much  timber.  The  stream  'will 
furnish  power.  Farm  on  leading  road,  and 
within  1%  miles  of  two  railway  stations. 
House,  barn*  and  old  orchard.  A  splendid 
chance  for  someone.     Write  for  particulars. 

M.    S.   CHAPMAN, 

(Pickering,  Ont. 


the  small  farmers  make  a  good  income 
out  of  both.  The  poultry,  too,  requires  no 
special  attention  when  the  hens  can  be 
allowed  to  run  free,  and  little  food  is  re- 
quired in  addition  to  what  they  find  them- 
selves. New-laid  winter  eggs  are  obtained 
without  more  trouble  than  to  let  the  hens 
roost  in  the  dry  shelter  of  the  loft  of  the 
house.  It  is  quite  usual  to  see  at  the  side 
of  the  small  farm  house  some  simple  con- 
trivance which  permits  the  hens  to  reach 
the  loft  and  to  roost  therein. 

The  variety  of  plants  grown  on  these 
farms  is  astounding,  for,  besides  the 
cereals,  the  green  crops  for  fodder,  and 
the  root  crops,  quite  a  number  of  plants 
are  cultivated  for  industrial  purposes — 
such  as  colza,  flax,  chicory,  hops,  etc. 
Owing  to  the  variety  of  cultures,  the  fields 
in  Flanders  retain  all  the  year  round 
their  pleasing  aspect.  Immediately  after 
the  cereal  crops  have  been  taken  in,  the 
soil  is  re-occupied  by  Some  sort  of  plants 
for  a  catch  crop.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  on  such  farms  of  from  five  to  eight 
acres  a  horse  is  not  always  kept.  The 
plowing  and  the  harrowing  are  often  done 
by  hiring  a  plowman,  and  the  remaining 
work  is  done  with  the  spade.  No  laborer 
is  kept  in  such  cases;  it  is  the  husband, 
the  wife,  and  the  children  (after  they 
have  left  school)  who  work,  and  they  all 
work  hard.  Even  the  farm  dog  is  kept 
more  as  a  worker  than  as  a  watch;  he 
works  at  the  wheel  of  the  well  to  pump 
water,  he  helps  to  cart  the  manure  to  the 
field,  and,  aided  by  the  farmer,  pulls  the 
loaded  cart  to  market. 

A  still  higher  class  of  farmers  are  those 
who  own  or  hold  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres  of  land.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
like  to  be  questioned  about  their  incomes 
but  here  is  one  case  cited  from  a  farm  of 
this  class.  They  had  twelve  acres  under 
the  plow:  4%  acres  under  wheat,  four 
fields  of  1%  acres  each  under  oats,  clover, 
potatoes,  and  carrots,  respectively,  and 
1%  acres  under  beetroot.  However,  ow- 
ing to  the  catch  crops,  each  field  was 
meant  to  give  two  crops  a  year.  This  is 
the  rule  all  over  Flanders.  Thus  rye  or 
wheat,  sown  in  October  and  harvested  in 
July,  is  followed  by  a  crop  of  turnips 
which  will  be  dug  up  in  January.  In  the 
sheds  we  saw  four  milch  cows — splendid 
creatures,  which  gave  132  quarts  of  milk 
a  day,  as  I  could  ascertain  from  the  cards 
delivered  by  the  Co-operative  Dairy  to 
acknowledge  the  daily  receipts.  There 
were,  besides,  two  heifers,  two  calves,  two 
young  bulls,  one  horse,  two  old  pigs  and 
twelve  young  ones.  Some  poultry  were 
running  about.  All  the  human  beings  on 
the  farm  (four  in  the  family  and  one 
laborer),  and  all  their  livestock,  found 
their  food  on  the  land  belonging  to  this 
farm,  although  it  covered,  with  the  addi- 
tional plot,  less  than  eighteen  acres.  At  a 
distance  of  six  miles  from  Ghent,  the 
farmer  finds  no  advantage  in  sending  his 
milk  to  town,  and  prefers  to  take  it  to  the 
Co-operative  Creamery  for  butter.  There 
the  cream  is  taken  off  by  means  of  a 
separator,  and  skimmed  milk  is  returned 
to  the  farmer,  who  uses  it  for  fattening 
his  cattle.  I  saw  the  cards  delivered  every 
week  from  the  Co-operativeCreamery.and 
it  appeared  that  the  farmer's  account  for 
the  butter  sold  by  the  creamery  amounted 
to  £2  10s.  per  week  in  January,  which 


represents  a  good  income  for  the  smal 
quantity  of  land  that  was  held  in  thi* 
case.  Altogether,  the  Co-operative  Cream- 
ery is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  farmers. 
It  would  be  difficult  to' find  out  the  tota. 
product  of  the  eighteen  acres.  Very  prob- 
ably the  farmer  could  not  tell  himself. 
At  any  rate,  for  butter  alone  he  gets 
about  £130  from  his  four  cows  every  year. 
Such  results  are  obtained,  of  course,  only 
in  small  farming  and  only  by  means  of 
very  hard  work. 

In  visiting  Flemish  farmers,  I  found, 
however,  that  the  women  work  too  hard, 
and  therefore  have  no  time  left  to  render 
their  homes  a  little  more  comfortable. 
Close  contact  with  the  Englishwoman 
would  teach  the  Flemish  peasant-woman 
how  to  make  the  living-room  more  cheer- 
ful. The  absence  of  cosiness  in  the  houses 
is  striking,  and  no  progress  seems  to  have 
been  made  for  the  last  thirty  years.  All 
these  small  farmers  have  money,  for  they 
represent  the  most  thrifty  and  saving  por- 
tion of  the  population. 

Reviewing  the  causes  which  contribute 
to  keep  the  small  agriculturist  on  the  Foil 
in  Flanders,  it  must  be  said  that,  with  all 
his  ability  and  love  of  the  land,  he  would 
hardly  be  able  to  struggle  against  all  the 
adversities  that  a  farmer  has  to  face  now- 
adays, were  it  not  for  the  support  he  find? 
in  the  traditions  and  manner  of  life  of 
his  country.  The  conditions  of  land  tenure 
are  certainly  the  most  important;  but  the 
help  which  the  peasant  derives  from  men 
of  science,  the  low  rates  of  transport  on 
the  railways,  the  market  places  in  the 
large  towns,  the  weekly  fairs,  and  above 
all  the  spirit  of  sociability  and  co-opera- 
tion which  has  been  retained  in  the  Flem- 
ish villages  since  mediaeval  times  —  all 
these  are  so  many  causes  which  help  him 
to  retain  his  connection  with  the  land. 
Yet  we  cannot  represent  the  Flemish  till- 
ers of  the  soil  as  a  modern  Arcadia.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  in  need  of  many 
serious  changes,  above  all  in  land  tenure. 

The  land  which  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich,  is  rented  too  high.  Besides  it 
is  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  speculation. 
Again  the  farmer  wants  much  more  lei- 
sure and  education  and  less  taxation.  He 
works  too  hard  and  the  life  he  lives  is  too 
poor.  The  progress  and  the  wonders  of 
modern  civilization  do  not  reach  him.  The 
main  point  is  that  the  Flemish  system  of 
small  farms  and  intensive  culture  has 
kept  the  population  from  deserting  the 
land.  In  consequence,  the  cost  of  living 
is  much  lower  than  in  countries  which 
have  to  import  their  food,  when 
avoidably  becomes  a  matter  of  speculation 
for  swarms  of  middlemen. 


At  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  bud  selection  is  the  subject 
of  research  in  apples.  Three  crops  have 
r.ow  been  harvested  from  trees,  part  of 
which  were  grown  from  scions  selected 
from  high  producing  parents  and  part 
from  parents  of  low  producing  habits. 
The  difference  in  yield  has  r.ot  been  large 
enough  to  be  significant.  There  was  prac- 
tically as  much  variation  in  yield  of  fruit 
and  in  size  and  color  of  fruit  between 
trees  from  the  same  parent  as  there  to? 

between  trees  of  different  parentage,  say 

the  report. 
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[F.O.  B.WINDSOli 
Including  Electric  Starter 


The  Wonder  Car 


Built  complete  by 
the  three  gigan- 
tic Maxwell  Fac- 
tories 


All  Low  "First-Cost"  Records  Broken 

The  new  1916  Maxwell  shatters  all  low  "first-cost"  records  for 
a  real  automobile.  Think  of  it — a  full  5-passenger  car — an 
absolutely  complete  car,  with  electric  starter,  electric  lights, 
high-tension  magneto,  and  every  refinement — a  luxurious  car — 
a  beautiful  car— a  powerful  50-mile-an-hour-car — yet  a  light- 
weight real  economy  car — for  $925. 

All  Low  "After-Cost"  Records  Broken 

The  "first-cost"  of  an  automobile  is  a  big  consideration  to  any 
sane  man,  but  the  "after  cost"  is  an  even  bigger  consideration  to 
any  man  who  wants  to  remain  sane  in  his  automobile  investment. 

The  "after  cost"  or  upkeep  is  what  a  car  costs  you  to  main- 
tain, run,  and  enjoy,  after  you  have  bought  it,  and  it  is  mighty 
hard  to  enjoy  an  automobile  if  it  costs  you  too  much  to  run. 

The  Maxwell  has  lowered  all  economy  records  for: 

1st  — Miles  per  set  of  tires 

2nd — Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline 

3rd  — Miles  per  quart  of  lubricating  oil 

4th  — Miles  lowest  year-in-and-out  repair  bills 

1916  Maxwell  High-Priced-Car  Features,  all  included  for  $925 


F.O.B. 
Windsor 


Electric    Starter   and    Elec- 
tric  Eights 
Demountable    Kims 
High-tension    Magneto 
"One-man"    Mohair    Top 
New    Stream-line    Design 
Double    Ventilating    Wind- 
shield,   (clear   vision   and 
rain-proof) 
Electric    Horn 
Wider      Front      and      Rear 
Seats 


Aluminum    Transmission 
Housing 

Handsome  Rounded  Radi- 
ator  and    Hood 

Robe  Rail  with  back  of 
front  seat  leather  cov- 
ered 

Einoleum  covered  running 
boards   and   floor-boards 

Automatic    Tell-tale    Oil 
Gauge 

Every  feature  and  every  refinement  of  cars  that  sell  at  twice  its  price 

Write  for  the  1916  Maxwell  Catalogue.     Address  Dept.  B.  H. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ont. 


Heat-treated,  Tested  Steel 
Throughout 

Easy  Riding  and  Marvel- 
ous Flexibility 

Unusual  power  on  hills 
and    in    sand 

Ability  to  hold  the  road 
at   high   speed 

Improved  Instrument 
Board  with  all  instru- 
ments set  flush 


r 


Perfect  -fitting," 
op; quick  mdjmtable  itorm  Curtain*, 
oiled  up  huule  of  top. 


Service  and  Parts 
Stations  at  Win- 
nipeg and  Wind- 
sor 
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Who  Would  Have  Guessed 

that  behind  fhe  piano  was  a  full  sized 
table,  reposing  peacefully  against  the 
•wall,  ready  to  be  set  up  at  a  moment's 
motice!  Just  see  how  easily  it  is  put  up! 
Feel  howlightitis — only  eleven  pounds! 
Try  to  shake  it — isn't  it  firm!  Never  a 
-wobble!     This  is  our  new 

fffTELITE 

1     '      FOLDING  TABLE ' 

— the  very  latest  model.  We  are  proud 
of  this  table,  and  we  know  you'll  be  de- 
lighted with  it  too.  Once  you  set  eyes 
on  it  you'll  want  it — and  when  you  learn 
the  price  you'll  buy  it.  Your  Furniture 
Dealer  has  it,  or  will  get  it  for  you. 
Ask  him. 

Made  in  Canada 

Writ:  far  FREE  BooklA  "C"  describing 
our  "  Peerless     and  "  Elite    '  Tables 

HOURD    &  CO.,    LIMITED 

Sole  Licensees  and  Manufacturers 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


For  the  Boys 
and  Girls 


To  be  clothed  correctly 
is  of  vital  importance  to 
your  children.  Pure 
wool  prevents  chills  and 
lays  the  foundations  of 
Health. 

Clothe  your  Boys  and  Girls 
with  Jaeger  throughout — 
Combinations,  Vests.  Pants, 
Drawers,  Knitted  Suits, 
Sweaters,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Stockings,  etc.,  etc. 

A  fully-illustrated  catalog 
and  Dr.  Jaeger's  Health 
Culture  will  be  sent  free  on 
application  to 

Dr.  Jaeger  8MlKrllen  co. Limit* 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 

Incorporated  in  Eneland  in  1883  with   British  Capital  for 
the  British  Empire 


TF  you  are  a  boy  and  need  more  spending 
x  money,  besides  such  premiums  as  sweater 
coats,  roller  skates,  bicycles,  rifles,  etc,,  let 
us  tell  yon  how  to  get  them.  Circulation  De- 
partment, MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited, 
143-153  University  Avenue.  Toronto,  Canada. 
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else  in  the  world  just  like  it;  no  won- 
der a  mother's  sentiment  should  run 
away  with  her  in  the  making  of  it,  but 
the  more  the  feeling  can  be  put  into  a 
little  beautiful  handwork  instead  of  lace 
and  frills  the  better  the  baby  will  like  it. 
Look  into  most  fashion  books  or  store  win- 
dows, and  you  see  them  fluffed  and 
ruffled,  some  sheer  as  gauze,  others 
heavily  embroidered  and  here  and  there 
the  most  delicate  rosettes  of  pale  blue  and 
pink.  Somehow  they're  all  wrong.  The 
baby  does  not  exist  to  be  exploited  for  the 
public,  it  has  been  too  serious  a  thing  get- 
ting him  here  for  that;  besides  he  is  too 
little  to  stand  it.  Then  when  he  gets  a 
little  bigger  and  begins  to  express  himself, 
with  his  feet  and  his  lungs  mostly,  put 
him  into  one  of  those  ruffled,  rosetted, 
wonders  of  white  organdie,  and  he'll  have 
it  ruined  in  a  few  minutes  if  he  is  the 
thoroughly  athletic,  "do-or-die,  all-for- 
progress,  fight-for-my-country"  type  of 
young  Canadian  that  we  want  him  to  be. 
The  simple  little  slips  of  soft  crepe,  or 
cross-barred  dimity  are  fast  gaining  favor 
with  the  thinking  mother. 

A  charming  and  sensible,  little,  warm- 
weather  garment  that  would  gladden  the 
eyes  of  any  mother  is  a  little  kimona  of 
delicate  pink  or  pale  blue  silk  figured  over 
with  white  dots  or  blossoms.  This  is  to  slip 
on  for  a  wrap  over  the  dress.  It  can  be 
made  after  the  simplest  kimona  pattern, 
and  by  the  way  the  kimona  pattern,  espe- 
cially the  kimona  sleeve  could  well  be 
aopted  far  more  generally  for  all  a  baby's 
sacques,  dresses  and  night  gowns.  The 
armhole  is  so  large  that  there  is  no 
trouble  in  getting  the  squirming,  un- 
steady little  arm  into  it;  it  saves  some 
time  at  each  dressing.  The  silk  is,  of 
course,  washable,  and  it  is  just  warm 
enough  for  a  day  when  a  knitted  or  flannel 
sacque  would  be  too  heavy. 

The  first  cloak  will  be  a  roomy  cape  of 
warm  flannel  for  winter,  or  light  cash- 
mere lined  with  Japanese  silk  for  warmer 
weather.  And  always  with  a  baby  there 
goes  a  white  shawl.  By  rights  there 
should  be  two,  for  convenience  in  washing, 
and  to  always  have  one  perfectly  fresh 
when  he  is  carried  downstairs  to  be  shown 
to  a  visitor  (which  should  never  be  done 
of  course)  or  just  before  his  father 
comes  in. 

While  a  bonnet  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  layette,  it  is  well  to 
have  one  or  two  made.  The  time  soon 
comes  when  you  want  to  take  the  baby 
out,  and  there  are  so  many  new  things  to 


do  that  it  is  well  to  be  relieved  of  as  mud 
as  possible.  For  winter  the  Angor; 
knitted  cap  or  light  serge  or  broadcloth 
bonnet  lined  with  silk,  will  be  used,  am 
for  summer  the  customary  affair  of  muf 
lin  or  lace,  the  ribbon  fastened  with  dom 
fasteners  instead  of  a  bow.  If  strings  ar 
left,  of  course  they  go  into  the  baby' 
mouth  the  first  thing.  The  outing  veil,  ha 
happily  become  a  back  number.  It  hin 
ders  freedom  in  breathing,  is  dangerou 
to  the  eyesight,  and  in  cold  weathe 
gathers  moisture  and  freezes  against  th 
face. 

Oh,  there's  an  amazing  field  for  stud; 
back  of  this  oldest  profession  for  women 
even  in  this  one  humble  feature,  tb 
sacred  little  wardrobe  that  women  hav 
been  making  for  centuries. 

Then  some  day  all  the  soft,  white  gar 
ments  will  be  finished  and  folded  up.  Th 
woman  who  has  been  looking  forward  t 
this  will  put  away  her  needle  as  a  mai 
puts  away  the  pen  or  plane  or  plow  to  gi 
to  war,  and  she  will  go  down  to  meet  on 
of  the  greatest  battles  that  women  eve 
have  to  fight.  She  will  consider  it  a  thou 
sand  times  worth  while  because  sh 
knows  it  is  for  the  greatest  cause  in  th 
world.  She  will  even  be  almost  fearles 
because  she  has  been  disturbed  by  no  old 
wive's  tales.  She  will  know  that  she  ha 
conscientiously  followed  every  natura 
law  of  health,  and  that  the  result  will  b. 
a  healthy  normal  child  and  a  hundre< 
chances  to  one  of  her  own  safety;  fo 
mothercraft  takes  into  account  that  th 
care  of  a  baby  begins  a  long  time  befor< 
its  first  cry,  and  it  teaches  these  things 
FATHERCRAFT  NEXT. 

And  after  mothercraft  the  next  fash 
ionable  thing  will  be  fathercraft.  I  don' 
suppose  this  will  ever  be  included  as  par 
of  a  man's  education,  but  there  will  be  th 
growth  of  a  sentiment  that  recognizes  it 
importance.  For  instance  when  the  younj 
farmer  on  the  prairie  is  lining  the  hous- 
for  his  winter  lambs  with  building  paper 
he  will  realize  that  while  he  and  his  wif< 
lived  through  the  season  last  year  wit) 
the  kitchen  walls  unfinished  and  draught 
blowing  across  the  bedroom  floor,  th' 
house  will  have  to  have  a  new  sod  bank 
ing  and  weatherboards  this  year.  Eve; 
of  the  primitive  tribes  we  read,  "The; 
went  to  a  cosier  cave  when  the  bab; 
came."  He  will  know  that  some  change; 
may  have  to  be  made  in  the  regr^a: 
routine  of  the  housework,  and  he,  too.  wil 
begin  to  waken  up  to  the  fact  that  if 
"for  the  greatest  cause  in  the  world." 


Profitable  Cattle  Feeding 

The  Net  Money  One  Man  Made  in  Handling   Beef  Cattle  fo 

Eight   Months 

By  G.  HARRY  DAY 


DID  it  pay  me  to  winter-feed  cattle? 
One  hundred  tons  of  good  manure 
and  an  advance  in  selling  price  of 
$19  per  animal  were  my  return  from  win- 
tering 24  yearlings  from  late  Octo- 
ber until  the  first  week  in  May.  I  would 
have  been  satisfied  if  I  had  just  broken 
even  on  the  proposition  as  I  desired  the 
manure  most  of  all.    However,  the  net 


profit  from  the  cattle  was  also  very  ac 
ceptable.    My  cattle  consisted  of  twelv. 
heifers  and  a  like  number  of  steer - 
bunch  averaging  about  600  pounds  whe: 
I    bought    them.      They    were    Er. 
Tennessee  stock  that  was  fairly  well-bree 
I  bought  the  animals  by  the  head,  pa 
$36  apiece  for  them,  at  a  time  who 
cattle  market  was  high. 
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For  about  a  month  I  ran  the  cattle  on 
ass  and  then  gradually  accustomed 
em  to  corn  fodder  with  an  occasional 
owance  of  nubbins.  After  the  pastur- 
e  was  exhausted  the  cattle  received 
thing  but  corn  fodder  for  about 
e  weeks.  I  fed  fodder  to  them  three 
nes  a  day  so  that  each  animal  received 
out  one  and  one-half  bundles.  The  day 
ter  Christmas  I  moved  the  cattle  to 
eir  winter  quarters  where  they  had  ac- 
|ss  to  open-end  sheds  that  would  com- 
'rtably  accommodate  sixty  head  and  the 
In  of  a  half-acre  lot.  For  about  a  week 
allowed  the  animals  a  little  cowpea  and 
y  bean  hay  that  was  well-cured  and  at 
e  same  time  I  gradually  introduced  a 
tie  ensilage  into  the  ration.  My  aim  was 

make  the  change  from  dry  to  green 
ed  very  slowly.  At  first  the  cattle  re- 
sed  both  the  pea  and  bean  hay  as  well 
'  the  ensilage  and  I  had  to  starve  some 

them  for  several  meals  before  they 
)uld  relish  the  new  feeds.  However,  in 
iout  three  days  all  the  animals  were 
;aning  up  the  leguminous  hay  and  the 
wpea-soy-bean-corn  ensilage  in  good 
ape. 

ENSILAGE  AND  COTTONSEED  MEAL. 

My  amount  of  leguminous  hay  was  limi- 
d  and  as  I  wished  to  save  most  of  it  for 
y  horses  I  shortly  had  to  eliminate  it 
om  the  cattle  ration.  In  the  course  of 
n  days  the  cattle  were  receiving  only 
silage.  At  this  time  I  began  to  feed  a 
tie  cottonseed  meal.  Slowly  I  increased 
e  amount  until  the  twenty-four  head 
ecived  about  35  pounds  of  meal  daily.  I 
lowed  a  handful  of  salt  per  day  for  four 
dmals,  mixing  the  salt  with  the  morning 
ed  of  meal  and  spreading  the  cotton- 
ed over  the  ensilage  in  the  feeding 
oughs.  Due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  feed- 
g  no  ear  corn  and  only  twenty-five 
>unds  of  silage  daily  to  an  animal  on  full 
ed  I  used  but  one  hog  to  follow  every 
ur  steers  and  heifers.  I  did  not  expect 
uch  revenue  from  the  porkers  as  all  I 
shed  of  them  was  to  clean  up  the  waste. 
Unfortunately  I  had  no  cattle  scales 
>r  were  there  any  within  three 
iles  of  my  farm  so  that  I  did  not  get  a 
ance  to  weigh  the  cattle.  According  to 
e  opinions  of  a  number  of  local  cattle- 
iyers  and  experienced  farmers  my 
ttle  weighed  about  730  pounds  on  an 
erage  the  first  week  in  May.  During  the 
e  months  that  I  had  the  yearlings  they 
lined  about  150  pounds  per  animal.  I 
is  not  attempting  to  fatten  these  young 
ttle.  My  object  was  to  winter  them  in 
od  order  so  that  they  would  be  in  good 
ndition  for  grass  the  following  spring. 
Jgular  feeding,  protection  from  wintry 
rather  and  a  fair  allowance  of  good  feed 
mbined  with  care  and  attention  not  to 
'duly  excite  the  animals  at  any  time 
Icomplished  my  aim.  The  cattle  showed 
pek,  silky  coats  and  were  in  fine  shape 
r  grass  the  following  May.  Not  once 
ring  the  period  of  yarding  were  any  of 
em  off  feed. 

The  ox  warble  worried  me  for  awhile 
about  the  latter  part  of  January  all 
e  animals  showed  marked  signs  of  the 
ubs  along  their  loins  and  backs.  By 
nd  I  removed  the  grubs  from  the  ani- 
ils  backs  and  killed  the  bots.  This  is 
e  only  practical  way  that  the  warbles 
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Enjoy  Your  Home  Music 
to  the  Fullest  Extent 


What  all  poetry  and  prose  suffer  if  read 
by  a  discordant  voice,  all  music  suffers 
through  rendering  by  a  strident,  harsh, 
unmusical  piano. 

Inversely,  a  beautiful  voice  increases 
many  fold  the  enjoyment  of  a  recitation, 
and  in  quite  the  same  way  a  sweet,  melo- 
dious instrument  develops  a  quality  in 
music  which  otherwise  could  never  be 
known. 


GERHARD  HEINTZMAN 

Canada  s  Greatest  Piano 


with  its  wonderful  tonal  quality  is  a  music  inter- 
preter. If  you  desire  a  piano  at  all  you  naturally 
desire  the  best  procurable.  Surely  you  cannot  really 
be  content  with  anything  less  than  a  Gerhard 
Heintzman. 

Let  us  give  you  a  demonstration  of  this  instru- 
ment; or  if  not  in  the  city  we  will  gladly  send  you 
the  Art  Booklet  containing  fullest  particulars  upon 
request. 

Your  present  instrument  taken  as  part  payment  at 
a  fair  valuation  and  convenient  terms  arranged. 

NOTE— Write  for  our  list  of  specially  selected,  slightly  used 
pianos  and  player  pianos,  in  which  you  will  find 
some  great  bargains;  all  these  instruments  are  guar- 
anteed, some  have  been  only  used  for  concert  work. 

Write  at  once 

Our  only  Toronto  salesrooms  are 

Gerhard  Heintzman,  Ltd. 

41-43  Queen  St.  W.  (Opposite  City  Hall),   Toronto 
HAMILTON   SALESROOMS— Next  to  Post  Office 
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MEET  US  AT  TORONTO  FAIR 


LISTER* 

Gasoline 
E  nOl  n^ 


^ritishBuUt 


Ten  Thousand  Farmers 

have    installed    the   LISTER    ENGINE 

during  the  past  few  years. 


The  Simplest 

No'lbatteries  to  cause  trouble  at  awkward 
moments,  or  to  run  down.  No  outside  lubri- 
cators.    Nojbabbitt  bearings. 

The  Cheapest 

The  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  and  the 
success  of  the  Lister  Engine  is  based  on 
QUALITY. 

The  Most  Efficient  and 
Most  Reliable 

The  superior  workmanship  and  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Lister  British- 
made  Engine  give  it  the  maximum  of  effici- 
ency, stability  and  LONG  LIFE. 

Supplied  to  the  British,  French  and  Canadian 
Governments. 

Write  to  Department  M  for  Catalogues  on 
Lister  Threshers,  Grinders,  Feed  Cutters, 
Silos.  Milking  Machines,  Lighting  and  Pump- 
ing Plants,  Melotte  Cream  Separators. 

R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


58-60   Stewart  Street 
Also  at 
QUEBEC 

DURSLEY, 


WINNIPEG 

Works 


V     TORONTO 

ST.  JOHN.  N.B. 
ENGLAND 
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Iu  the  hog  lot   on   Walter  Dobson's  farm,  north    of   North   Battleford,   Sask.     Note   t: 
feeder.     The   mixed   farmer  is  in  a  mueh  stronger  position  than 
any    other    farmer    iu    the   long    run. 


can  be  controlled.  One  steer  had  over  100 
grubs  in  his  back  and  after  I  removed  the 
the  pests  he  made  a  marked  improvement 
during  the  next  four  weeks.  The  ordinary 
cattle  feeder  finds  it  expensive  enough  to 
feed  the  cattle  alone  under  present  con- 
ditions of  high-priced  feeds  without  hav- 
ing to  board  hundreds  of  parasitic  grubs 
in  the  carcases  of  the  cattle.  That  is  why 
it  pays  to  squeeze  out  the  bots  and  kill 
them. 

During  the  120  days  the  cattle  were 
fed  in  the  lot  they  consumed  forty-five 
tons  of  pea-bean-corn  silage  and  one  and 
one-quarter  tons  of  cottonseed  meal.  I 
did  not  keep  any  detailed  account  of  the 
personal  labor  devoted  to  the  cattle,  hence 
my  net  return  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. The  cattle  cost  $864  and  at  selling 
time  they  were  worth  $1,320,  an  advance 
of  456  or  $19  per  head.  I  devoted  about 
one  and  one-half  hours  daily  to  caring 
for  these  cattle  and  figuring  this  at  12% 
cents  per  hour  (the  day  labor  wage  in  my 
section)  for  120  days  the  labor  was  worth 


approximately  $22.50.  The  cottonseed 
meal  cost  $40  and  salt  $2,  making  the  cost 
of  purchased  feeds  and  labor  about  $64.50. 
I  consider  the  pea-bean-corn  ensilage 
worth  approximately  $3  a  ton  which  would 
make  the  silage  value  $135.  On  the  other 
hand  the  100  tons  of  manure  that  were 
produced  were  worth  $2.50  per  ton  in  fer- 
tilizing value.  The  total  expenses  of  feed- 
ing the  cattle  where  no  consideration  is 
accorded  depreciation  and  interest  on  the 
investment  amounted  to  $199.50.  The 
margin  on  which  they  were  sold  was  $456. 
This  leaves  $256.50  which  many  would 
term  as  net  profit.  However,  I  think  that 
the  value  of  the  fertilizer  that  was  pro- 
duced should  also  be  considered  as  its 
conservation  and  application  over  the 
fields  means  larger  yields  and  a  richer  soil 
which  will  favor  the  maintenance  of  more 
cattle  during  succeeding  years. 


Xcxt  month  tee  are  giving  the  experience*  <>' 
a  farmer  in    Ontario    icho    tells  about   hotc  he 
is    making    this    cattle   feeding    business   a   *t«: 
He  tells  an    interesting  story. — Editor. 


A  farmer  iu 
Ontario  last 
year  rurneo. 
over  a  bunch 
of  Angus 
heifers  en 
pasture  and 
cleaned  u  p 
over  $100  in 
one  month. 
They  present- 
ed "a  prettT 
nice  show  In 
the  stoct- 
vards. 
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Housing  the 

Automobile 

By  W.  E.  FRUDDEN 

ALMOST  every  farmer  is  buying  an 
automobile  and  every  farm  needs 
one.  But  if  automobiles  are  needed, 
so  are  garages  and  small  work-rooms.  The 
design  of  a  motor  car  house  shown  here 
will  have  room  for  two  cars  and  a  cup- 
board and  a  small  bench  for  supplies  and 


Diagram   showing  front  elevation   of 


repairs.  This  is  a  good  looking  building, 
an  item  of  no  little  importance,  if  land 
is  going  to  keep  on  increasing  in  price. 
This  house  is  19  by  23  feet,  outside 
dimensions.  At  the  entrance  are  two 
sliding  doors  size  8  ft.  by  8  ft.  6  inches. 
One  side  would  comfortably  house  any 
automobile  of  standard  tread  and  a 
wheel  base  up  to  125  inches,  while  the 
other  side  would  come  in  handy  as  a 
storage  for  other  vehicles.  The  width 
of  nineteen  feet  is  almost  necessary  if  a 
neat  looking  design  is  desired.  The 
monitor  roof  fitted  with  cut  up  sash  de- 
signs together  with  the  good  sized  win- 
dows in  the  walls,  floods  the  interior 
with  light.  A  cement  floor  with  a  drain 
in  the  centre  to  carry  away  the  wash 
water  will  be  a  good  investment.     If  the 


7?   ft. 


Floor  plan.     Note  the  work  bench  and 
cupboard. 


other  facilities  for   repair  work   are  at 
hand  this  garage  will  be  quite  modern 
and  up-to-date. 
The   farmer    is    almost   obliged    to   be 
Continued  on  Page  55. 


Head  Office: 
TORONTO 


A    FARMER    GIVES  HIS  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  EXCELSIOR: 

/  hoive  Jiad  practically  a  return  of  all  the  money  I  paid  you  with 
three  per  cent.  (.'{%)  compound  interest  and  free  insurance  for  twenty 
years.  I  could  not  expect  any  more,  and  certainly  did  not  expect  as 
much.  I  have  received  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  ($27!)) 
more  than  I  paid  in;  and  I  am  so  well  pleased  at  the  result  of  my 
policy  that  I  do  not  know  just  how  to  thank  you. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

N.B.— WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  PARTICULARS  OF  OUR  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 
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HIGH   OVEN 


New  Heating  Principle 

The  Lighter  Day  Range  uses  all  the  heat 
from  the  moment  the  fire  is  started.  The 
oven  heats  very  quickly  and  economically. 

Porcelain  Enamel  or  Tile 

Choose  either  of  these  clean,  sanitary 
finishes  with  your  Lighter  Day  Range. 

Have  You  Seen  It  ? 

You  needn't  wait  until  the  range  is  on  sale 
in  your  town.  Let  us  send  you  the  pictures 
our  photographer  took  of  the  range  in  use. 
They  show  clearly  how  to  lighten  work  in  the 
kitchen.  They  are  bound  into  a  little  Booklet 
that  will  prove  very,  very  interesting. 

Jutt  tear  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
to-day 

CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Limited,  Preston 

MAKERS  OF  HECLA  FURNACES 


For  Coal  or  Wood 


DID  YOU  ever  expect  to  see  such 
a  convenient,    labor-saving    range? 
Think  of  the  days  and   days   you 
would  have  liked  to  have  the  oven  where 
you     could     reach      it    without     stoop- 
ing.    Now,  with  the  Lighter  Day  Range, 
you  simply  open  the  door  and  slide  in  the 
baking  pans,  without   danger    of    spilling 
the  dishes,  and  without  tiring  your  back, 
because  the  Lighter  Day  Oven  is  at  stand- 
ing height. 

You  can  read  the  thermometer  without 
stooping.  You  watch  the  baking  through 
the  glass  door — a  glance  is  all,  because  you 
never  have  to  stoop  to  look  into  the  oven. 
Wouldn't  this  LIGHTER  DAY  RANGE 
make  a  wonderful  difference  in  your  baking 
days? 

New  Ideas  to  Lighten  Work 

The  warming  closet  is  directly  above  the 
oven;  you  do  not  reach  over  steaming 
kettles.  The  warming  closet  is  heated 
like  a  second  oven. 

Large  storage,  well  up  off  the  floor — for 
pots  and  pans. 

Clear  sweeping  space  under  the  whole  range. 

Two  inside  pot-holes  for  keeping  odors  of 
cooking  from  escaping  through  the  house. 

Extra  long  fire  box  for  burning  wood. 
The  Lighter  Day  may  be  changed  from  a 
coal  to  a  wood  range  in  a  few  moments. 
The  fire  box  will  take  sticks  as  long  as  26 
inches. 


COUPON 


CLARE   BROS.    &  CO.,   Limited,  Preston 

Send  Free  "A  Lighter  Day  in  the  Kitchen" 


P.M. 


Best  in  Bed  room  Furnishing:  ByEthyiMunroe 

Not  Antique  Four-Posters  or  Velvet  Rugs,  But  the  Essentials  for  Recreating 

and  Refreshing  Sleep. 


The  charm  of  this  room  lies  in  tbe  simplicity  of  design  of  the  furniture,  the  white 
wood-work,  and  absence  of  elaboration  in  the  decoration.  The  small  rugs  and  bare  floor, 
the  bedroom   box,  aud   side  curtains,   are  all   features   worth   considering. 


THE  essential  characteristic  of  a 
bedroom  is  restfulness — that  it  may 
Be  a  place  for  recreating  sleep.  This 
does  not  mean  antique  four-posters  or 
walnut  dressing  tables  or  velvet  rugs.  It 
means  mainly,  a  flat,  springy  mattress, 
light  warm  coverings,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  clean  oxygen. 

To  begin  with  the  furniture  itself,  the 
mattress  is  the  most  important  factor, 
far  more  important  than  the  bedstead  or 
the  dresser  or  the  decorative  scheme.  If 
we  spend  one-third  of  our  time  in  our 
beds — and  we  should — it  does  not  look  like 
good  economy  to  tolerate  a  lumpy  mat- 
tress from  which  we  rise  tired  and  aching. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  it  be  hair- 
filled  or  very  expensive  but  it  is  important 
that  we  should  know  when  to  renew  it. 
That  was  the  advantage  of  the  old-time 
straw  tick.  It  would  not  stay  springy 
and  level  for  a  very  long  time  but  it  could 
be  renewed  at  anytime  without  expense. 

RENEWING   THE   WORN   ROOM. 

In  buying  new  bedroom  furniture,  be- 
fore investing  in  a  complete  suite,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  look  at  some  of  the 
brass  and  enamel  bedsteads.  From  the 
standpoint  of  durability,  sanitation  or 
appearance,  nothing  has  yet  been  manu- 
factured to  equal  these,  at  the  same  cost. 
In  renewing  bedroom  furniture,  or  re- 
newing the  bed,  for  it  always  wears  out 
first,  the  enamel  has  the  advantage  again, 
because  it  will  "go  with"  anything.  Take 
a  room  where  the  bedstead  wears  out,  and 
'he  furniture  needs  refinishing,  put  in  an 
enamel  bedstead,  go  over  the  dresser  and 
chairs  and  woodwork  with  white  enamel 
paint,  give  the  walls  a  light  decoration, 
and  you  have  one  of  the  cleanest,  freshest 
looking  rooms  in  the  world. 


The  ideal  in  furnishing  a  farm  home  or  any 
other  home  is  not  display,  but  Individuality 
and  the  maximum  of  com  furl  and  beauty  at  a 
reasonable  outlay.  We  Oft  pleased  to  have  ant* 
inquiries  or  suggestions  on  the  question  of 
home  furnishings  or  conveniences.  In  the  nest 
issue  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  an  article  vill 
deal   with   conn  niences   in    the   kitchen. 


We  are  likely  to  underrate  the  part 
which  the  decoration  plays  in  the  rest- 
fulness  of  a  room.-  For  ordinary  use  this 
might  not  matter  very  much  in  a  bedroom 
as  the  darkness  usually  covers  it  during 
sleeping  hours,  and  some  wallpapers 
might  almost  answer  for  an  alarm  clock 
in  the  morning.  But  suppose  the  room  is 
to  be  used  as  a  resting  place  in  daylight 

turned    into    a      

hospital  for  a 
while,  or  just 
on  general 
principles  we 
want  "effect," 
then  the  loud 
colors  and 
large  designs 
will  have  to  go. 
I  think  of  one 
room  where 
the  walls  were 
splotched  with 
big  bouquets  of 
red  roses. 
From  every  di- 
rection they 
seemed  to  be 
coming  at  you 
—  a  pleasant 
enough  sensa- 
t  i  o  n  on  the 
stage  perhaps, 


but  not  when  you  want  to  go  to  sleep. 

Now  imagine  some  contrasts  to  this — 
white  walls  with  delicate  bars  of  pale 
blue  flowers  running  up  to  a  cut-out 
border  of  pale  blue  and  pink  crysar.the- 
mums,  or  pale  rose-colored  walls  with 
white  enamel  woodwork,  and,  by  the  way, 
rose-tinted  walls  give  a  room  a  charming 
effect  in  the  lamp-light,  or  simple  little 
designs  of  pale  lavender  or  yellow  on  an 
ivory  ground,  or  if  you  want  something 
less  delicate,  a  dove-grey  with  some 
panelling  of  old  blue  and  silver  or  even 
something  as  substantial  as  a  light  brown 
oatmeal  or  cork  velours.  Besides  their 
durability  these  darker  papers  have  an 
advantage  over  the  delicate  colors  in  that 
very  delicate  shades  are  apt  to  make  a 
room  cold  looking. 

With  these  heavier  decorations,  espe- 
cially, can  figured  chintz  be  used  to  give 
the  room  a  bright,  cosy  appearance.  It 
can  be  had  in  colors  to  harmonize  with 
practically  any  wallpaper.  It  can  be  used 
in  side  curtains  for  the  windows,  in  slips 
for  the  chairs  and  as  a  covering  for  the 
bedroom  box. 

THE  INEXPENSIVE  BEDROOM  BOX. 

The  bedroom  box  is  one  of  the  greatest 
conveniences  in  the  house.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  crush  a  lot  of  freshly  laundered 
clothes  into  bureau  drawers  they  can'be 
put  into  a  roomy  box  and  kept  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  they  came  from  the 
iron.  Furniture  dealers  are  selling  these 
boxes  in  handsome  designs  of  cedar  and 
wicker-work,  but  if  we  can't  afford  these 
we  can  have  a  very  good  substitute  in  an 
ordinary  packing  box,  lined  with  paper 
and  covered  with  chintz  or  burlap. 

To  ensure  a  constant  sweetness  and 
cleanness  in  the  air  of  the  room  we  don't 
want  any  dust-gatherers.  Bric-a-brac, 
elaborate  silk  and  wool  fancy-work,  any- 
thing unwashable,  while  it  may  seem  a 
trifling  part  of  the  furnishings  does  its 
part   in    collecting   dust   and    giving   the 


In  this  case  the  decoration  is  too  loud  and  vivid.  The  furniture  it 
good.  Chintz-covered  chairs  and  brass  beds  have  the  advantage  in  the 
way   of  durability,  as  well  as  appearance. 
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room  a  close,  stuffy  atmosphere.  Tacked- 
down  carpets  let  the  dust  sift  through  to 
be  stirred  up  at  every  sweeping.  No  won- 
der the  bare  floors  and  rugs,  especially 
small  rugs  that  can  be  taken  out  and 
cleaned  every  week  or  oftener,  are 
steadily  coming  into  general  use..  One 
good  bedroom  carpet  can  be  cut  up  into 
rugs  to  do  for  two  or  three  rooms,  even 
discarding  the  worn  parts. 

THE  ABUNDANT  SUPPLY  OF  CLEAN  OXYGEN. 

•  The  next  thing  is  to  get  an  abundant 
supply  of  oxygen.  In  the  summer  time 
we  want  open  windows  anyway;  the 
danger  begins  when  the  cold  weather  sets 
in.  The  increase  of  illness  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  is  a  startling  re- 
sult of  bad  habits  of  living  in  the  home 
and  especially  bad  habits  of  sleeping. 
Night  air  is  no  longer  considered  danger- 
ous, and  if  you  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  be  educated  from  babyhood  to 
sleep  with  your  window  open  and  a  good 
current  of  fresh  air  circulating  around 
you,  it  is  time  to  begin  now. 

This  does  not  mean  to  take  any  risks 
with  direct  draughts,  and  if  a  room  is 
very  small  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  get  a 
free  circulation  of  air  without  draughts. 
A  good  device  to  overcome  this,  is  made 
by  taking  a  heavy  piece  of  cotton  six 
inches  longer  than  the  width  of  the  win- 
dow frame  and  eighteen  inches  wide. 
Tack  it  along  its  lower  edge  to  the  win- 
dow-sill, and  hook  the  upper  corners  to 
the  sides  of  the  window-frame.  The  win- 
dow may  then  be  opened  wide,  but  the 
current  of  air  will  be  directed  upwards. 
Or  have  frames  similar  to  screen  frames 
made  to  fit  the  lower  sash  when  it  is 
raised.  Over  these  stretch  strong  cotton 
and  nail  it  securely  using  wooden  strips 
to  prevent  tearing. 

Nature  has  provided  us  with  wonder- 
ful powers  of  resistance  against  the 
pneumonia  bug  when  we  live  in  pure  air, 
but  the  lowering  of  vitality  caused  by  liv- 
ing in  over-heated,  badly  ventilated 
rooms,  especially  during  the  hours  when 
the  system  is  relaxed  and  most  sus- 
ceptible, is  one  of  the  sad  conditions  fre- 
quently found  in  the  country  where  we 
least  expect  it. 


Educated    Hens 

An  esteemed  city  resident  was  ramb- 
ling through  the  country  when  he  came 
across  a  farmer  busily  engaged  with  a 
hammer  and  saw  and  a  can  of  paint. 

"Another  building  boom,  I  see,"  jov- 
ially remarked  the  city  man,  halting. 
"Is  it  a  garage  or  a  miniature  bunga- 
low?" 

"Wron^  on  both  counts,  mister,"  an- 
swered Uncle  Josh,  continuing  his  work. 
"This  here  thing  is  a  chicken  coop." 

"A  chicken  coop,  eh?"  returned  the 
city  man,  with  a  closer  look.  "Why  do 
you  paint  the  inside  of  it?" 

"Have  to  do  i.t,  mister,"  solemnly  de- 
clared Uncle  Josh.  "That's  ter  keep  the 
hens  from  pickin'  the  grain  out  o'  the 
wood."— Exchange. 


Kitchen  Economy 


If  you  consider  its  body -building  powers  Bovril 
is  probably  the  most  economical  food  you  can 
buy.  No  other  food,  no  matter  how  high  its 
price,  has  been  proved  to  possess  Bovril 's  won- 
derful body-building  powers.  Bovril  saves 
butchers'  bills  and  is  a  great  economizer  in  the 
kitchen. 


S.H.B. 


r 


For  all  toilet 

and  bath  uses 

Expert  soapmaking  talent;  the 
choicest  materials;  the  best  facil- 
ities— all  these  combine  to  pro- 
duce a  true  soap  in  "Fairy." 

It  cleanses  refreshingly  and  gives 
unfailing  satisfaction. 

JM       The  white  floating  oval  cake 
fits  the  hand 
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Ike  FARMER'S 

SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


An    Authoritative    and    Up-to-Date    Directory    of    Private    Schools— Colleges- 
Correspondence  Schools— Musical  Schools— Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Colleges. 


MUSICAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

Peterboro    Conservatory    of    Music,    Peterboro, 

Ont. 
Dovercourt  College  of  Music,  Bloor  and  Dover- 
court,  Toronto. 
International     Institute    of    Music,     Dept.     S., 

Fort   Wayne,   Ind. 
American  School  of  Music,  610  Lakeside  Bldg. 

Chicago. 
Slingerlands   Correspondence  School  of  Music, 

Dept.  34,  Chicago,  111. 
Easy    Method    Music    Co.,    265    Wilson    Bldg., 

Toronto. 
Numeral    Method    Music   Co.    of   Canada,   225A 

Currv    Hall,   Windsor,    Ont. 
U.S.  School  of  Music,  Dept.  I.,  225  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York. 


SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 

L'Academie  De  Brisay,  416  Bank  St.,  Ottawa. 
The     Aruott     Institute     for     Stuttering     and 

Stammering,   Berlin,   Ont. 
O.  A.  Smith,  823  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


AUTOMOBILE  AND  TRADE   SCHOOLS. 

Practical    Auto    School,    685    Beaver    St.,    New 

York. 
Toronto  Automobile  School,  S6  Wellington  W., 

Toronto. 
Franklin   Institute,  Dept.  1S9,   Rochester. 
Elizabeth    King    School    of    Massaging,    148-A 

Station  F,  New  York. 


GIKLS*   SCHOOLS. 

Alma   Ladies'   College,   St.    Thomas,   Ont. 
Balmy  Beach  College,  109  Beech  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Bishop  Strachan  School,  Toronto. 
Bishop    Bethune   College,   Oshawa,   Ont. 
St.  Joseph   College  and  Academy,  Toronto. 
St.  Margaret's  College,  Toronto. 
Westminster  College,  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto. 
Westbourne  School.   Bloor   St.   W.,   Toronto. 
Ottawa  Ladies'  College,  First  Ave.,  Ottawa. 


BOYS'    SCHOOLS. 

Ashbury  College.  Roekcliffe  Park,  Ottawa. 

Pickering  College,   Newmarket,   Ont. 

Upper  Canada  College,  Avenue  Road,  Toronto. 

St.   Andrew's  College,   Rosedale,  Toronto. 

St.   Jerome's   College,   Berlin,   Ont. 

St.  Clement's   College,   North  Toronto. 


CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS   AND 
BUSINESS    COLLEGES. 

Canada  Business  College,  Hamilton,   Ont. 

Canadian  Correspondence  College,  15  Toronto 
St.,   Toronto. 

Elliott  Business  College,  734  Yonge  St.,  To- 
ronto. 

Ingersoll  Business  College,  Ingersoll.  Ont. 

Miss  Graham's  Business  College,  153  Metcalfe 
St.,   Montreal. 

St.  Catharines  Business  College,  St.  Cathar- 
ines. Ont. 

Woodstock  Business  College,  Woodstock,   Ont. 

Shaw  Correspondence  Schools,  Y.M.C.A.  Bldg., 
Yonge   and   Gerrard    Sts.,   Toronto. 

Standard  Business  College.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Ontario  Ladies'  College,  Whitby. 


AGRICULTURAL    AND    VETERINARY 
COLLEGES. 

Ontario     Veterinary     College,     110    University 

Ave.,   Toronto. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ont. 


FORTY-NINTH    YEAR 
A    Church    Residential    and    Day    School    For    Girls. 

New  Buildings — Beautiful  healthy  situation  with  7  acres  of 
playing  fields. 

Junior  School  to  Matriculation  Course. 
Household  Science  Music  Painting. 

President,  The  Right  Revd.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto. 
Principal.  Miss  Walsh,  M.A.  (Dublin). 
Vice-Principal.  Miss  Nation.  M.A.  (Trinity  Colleoel. 
Head  Mistress,  Junior  School.   Miss  A.  M.  V.  Rosseter  (Higher 
Certificate  National  Froebe!  Union*,  late  of  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College. 
FOR  CALENDAR  APPLY  TO  THE  BURSAR 


t  Jfflargaret's.  College,  Toronto 


— A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

(Founded  by  the  late  George  Dickson,  M.A.,  former  Principal  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  and  Mrs.  Dickson.) 

ACADEMIC    COURSE — from   Preparatory  to  University   Matriculation  and  First 
Year  Work. 

MUSIC,  ART,  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION— Cricket. 
Tennis,  Basket  Ball,  Hockey,  Swimming  Bath. 
SCHOOL  RE-OPENS  SEPTEMBER   14TH,  1915.  Write  for  prospactu*. 

Mrs.  George  Dickson,  President.  Miss  J.  E.  Macdonald,  B.A.,  Principal. 


Bringing  Back  the 
Birds 

Continued  from  Page  20. 

In  the  same  class  with  the  oriole  on  the 
score  of  showiness,  though  far  less  lovable 
on  the  score  of  beauty,  is  the  rose-breasted 
grosbeak.  His  enormous  beak  is  his  enor- 
mous advantage  if  it  represents  his  ca- 
pacity for  and  campaigns  against  the  po- 
tato beetle.  If  you  have  a  field  of  potatoes 
and  can  hire  a  pair  of  rose-breasted  gros- 
beaks to  make  your  potato  patch  their 
summer  home  you  will  certainly  never  re- 
gret it.  In  Colorado,  where  their  peculiar 
food  predilection  was  discoverd — the  time 
they  kept  a  field  of  potatoes  clear  of  the 
beetles — these  birds  became  known  as  the 
potato-bug  birds. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  whose  lawn  has 
been  infested  with  ants,  is  getting  ready 
to  entice  a  pair  of  Northern  Flickers  tc 
nest  on  his  premises.  Flickers  like  ant? 
so  well  that  they  occasionally  eat  nothing 
else  for  a  spell,  like  the  city  man  who  is 
fond  of  beans.  Five  thousand  of  our  com- 
mon ground  ants  make  a  decent  feed  for 
one  flicker.  My  neighbor  is  buying  a 
flicker  house  for  $2.50.  He  likes,  moreover 
the  shrill  calls  of  the  birds  and  the  sur- 
prising brown  of  their  wings. 

Few  birds  are  given  perfect  characters 
in  the  reports  of  ornithologists  and  spe- 
cial investigators.  The  Government  agri 
cultural  ornithologists,  who  work  on  the 
principle  that  the  way  to  find  a  bird  out  is 
to  kill  him  and  examine  his  stomach,  ask 
us  in  the  main  to  look  on  our  frail  feath 
ered  friends  as  Christianity  bids  us  con 
sider  our  frail  human  friends.  Both,  foi 
the  most  part  are  interlarded  with  weak 
nesses.   Just  as  there  are  but  few  humar. 


The  martins  one  man  claims  near  his  home 
where    he    has   encouraged    them. 

beings  whose  faults  are  few  there  is  only 
a  small  group  of  birds  whose  usefulness 
far  outweighs  their  faults. 

Following  this  sort  of  philosophy,  if  a 
bird  is  predominantly  useful  we  must  for- 
get the  harm  he  does.  In  many  cases  there 
are  means  of  lessening,  if  not  entirely 
nullifying  the  evil  ways  of  birds.  If  my 
cherry  tree  friend,  as  I  have  rashly  sug- 
gested, would  plant  a  few  Russian  mul- 
berry trees  and  some  wild  fruits  here  am' 
there  among  the  cherries  the  gluttonous 
robins  would  at  least  distribute  their 
ravages  and  damages,  I  have  seen  a  Rus- 
sian  mulberry,   with   its   load  of  sickly 
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®Be£tmtn£ter  College 

TORONTO 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Situated  Opposite  Queen's  Park,  Bloor  St.  West 

Every  educational  facility  provided. 
Pupils  prepared  for  Honor  Matricula- 
tion, Music,  Art  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion. The  School,  by  an  unfailing 
emphasis  upon  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
intellectual,  aims  at  the  development  of 
true  womanhood. 

School  Re-opens  Thursday,  Sept.  9th,  1915 

For  Calendar  apply 

MRS.    A.  R.    GREGORY,    Principal 

JOHN    A.    PATERSON.    K.C..     President 


PICKERING 
COLLEGE 

Resident  School  for  Boys  and  Girls 
NEWMARKET        -        ONTARIO 

Beautiful    location;     modern,    commodious 
buildings;  25  acres  campus,  etc. 

PREPARATORY,    COLLEGIATE, 
COMMERCIAL,      MUSIC,      ART 

Send  for  illustrated  calendar  "F"  to 

W.P.  FIRTH,  M.A.,D.Sc,  Principal 

NEWMARKET.    ONTARIO 
FALL    TERM    OPENS    SEPTEMBER    13TH 


Re  gin  a 


Saskatchewan 


T&egina  College 


President,  REV.  E.  W.  STAPLEFORD,  B. A. 

Residential  College  for  Men  and  Women 

Preparatory    Classes  :    Courses  leadine  to  Teachers' 
Certificates,  Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation. 
Commercial   Department:     Stenography    and    Book- 
keeping, Higher  Accounting. 

Conservatory    of    Music:    Courses    in  Piano,  Organ, 
Violin,  Orchestral  Instruments  and  Voice  Culture. 

FALL  TERM    BEGINS    SEPT.  28TH. 
For  information  write  the  Registrar. 
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t.  Clement's  college 

FOR   BOYS.     Residential  and  Day  School 

NORTH  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 

Boys  prepared  for  the  University,  Royal 
Military  College  and  for  business. 


REV.  A.  K.  GRIFFIN.  Principal 


W$l 


Thorough  Musical  Education 
under  Competent  Instructors. 
Every  branch  of  Music  taught 
from  Beginning  to  Gradua- 
tion. 
Special  Advantages  and 

Privileges 
of    free   practicing    with    the 
Splendid     Conservatory     Or- 
chestra.     Write     for    full 
particulars. 

HE  PETERBOROUGH  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
•terborough.  Oat.       RUPERT' GLIDDON,  Musical  Director 


Peterborough 
Congertmtorp 
rfJWuaic  :  : 
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sweet  berries,  the  favorite  bird-centre  fev 
robins,  catbirds,  cedar  waxwings,  and 
even  sparrows.  It  will  not  obliterate  the 
robin's  fancy  for  cherries  in  season-  - 
nothing  will — but  it  will  prove  a  strong 
counter-attraction  at  the  cherry-bearing 
season. 

NOT  ALL  SPARROWS  ARE  ENGLISH. 

My  acquaintance  who  coddles  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow  seems  (I  dare  not  remon- 
strate with  him)  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  over  forty  different  species 
of  sparrows  common  to  northern  North 
America.  He  has  inadvertently  chosen  to 
propagate  the  only  generally  undesirable 
variety  of  the  two  score.  It  becomes  my 
bounden  duty  to  tell  him. that  the  English 
sparrow  is  not  only  a  nuisance  itself  bu: 
it  is  doubly  so  by  driving  away  beneficial 
sparrows  of  a  less  pugnacious  nature. 
The  tree  sparrow,  field  sparrow,  song 
sparrow,  and  chipping  sparrow,  by  living 
almost  wholly  on  weed  seeds,  grass- 
hoppers, beetles,  wasps,  and  various  kinds 
of  bugs,  are  srreat  benefactors  to  man, 
while  the  English  sparrow,  unless  he  is  in 
dire  straits,  demands  his  regular  diet  of 
grain — whether  usable  or  waste,  he  is  too 
indelicate  and  filthy  to  discriminate. 

Our  native  sparrows,  though  mi- 
gratory, leave  representatives  of  one  or 
more  species  with  us  throughout  the  year. 
The  wintering  birds  do  the  greatest  good 
by  subsisting  almost  entirely  on  weed 
seeds.  An  ornithologist  of  Iowa  estimated 
the  consumption  of  weed  seed  by  tree 
sparrows  in  that  state  to  be  875  tons  in  a 
single  season,  on  the  basis  of  one-quarter 
ounce  daily  for  each  bird.  It  is  therefore 
time  for  us  to  destroy  the  English  spar- 
row and  welcome  his  American  cousins. 
Trapping:  is  a  convenient  method  of  effect- 
ing the  riddance.  In  England  sparrows 
are  eaten  as  food. 

Besides  nesting-boxes — fresh  smelling 
and  placed  safely  high  out  of  harm's  way 
— one's  favored  birds  appreciate  drinking 
places,  shelter  shelves  and  food  in  times  of 
stress  early  and  late  in  the  season.  These 
advantages  bring  the  same  birds  back 
year  after  year,  as  may  be  proved  by 
banding  the  legs  of  one's  feathered 
friends  so  as  to  identify  them  another  sea- 
son. Even  mallard  ducks,  in  one  case  I 
can  cite,  have  returned  to  the  same  ponds 
a  second  season. 
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Encourage  the  Boys 

The  keen  competition  brought  out  in 
the  boys'  hog  feeding  competition  last 
year  has  prompted  the  management  of 
the  Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show  to  again 
include  this  class  in  their  sixth  annual 
show  to  be  held  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  December  10th  and  11th. 

This  class  is  open  to  boys  under  21 
years  and  carries  with  it  added  prizes 
aggregating  $125. 

The  Provincial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  offering  free  term  at  the  O. 
A.  C.  at  Guelph  along  the  same  lines. 

This  is  the  encouragement  a  boy  needs 
to  make  him  a  good  farmer  and  to  keep 
him  at  home  on  the  farm. 


Ue  FARMER'S 
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DIRECTORY 


THE  ST.  CATHARINES  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

"YVrigrht's  kNOw-better   School.   St.  Catharines 

Affiliated  with  the  Business  Educators'  Association  of 
Canada,  provides  the  best  in  Business,  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  courses.  Study  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.     Fall  term  begins  Wednesday ,  Sept.  1. 

T.  F.  WRIGHT,   Principal 


Ontario 
Veterinary 
College 

110  University  Ave.,     Toronto,  Canada 

Under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of 
Ontario.  Affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

College  Re-opens 

Friday,   1st  October 

1915 

Calendar  "V"  sent  on  application 

E.  A.  A.  GRANGE,  V.S.,  M.Sc, 

Principal 


Are  you 
trained  for 
advancement? 

If  not,  are  you  planning  to  get 
the  education  you  need? 

The  training  which  you  will 
obtain  as  a  representative  of  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  in  your 
spare  time,  will  put  you  in  for 
bigger  and  better  work  later. 

We  want  live  representatives  in 
each  locality  to  take  subscriptions 
for  MacLean's  Magazine  and  The 
Farmer's  Magazine.  We  want 
bright,  energetic  men,  men  who 
are  not  content  to  go  along  from 
year  to  year  on  the  same  salary. 
We  want  men  who  have  their  own 
interests  at  heart. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY 

The  MaeLeanPublishingCo. 

143-153  University  Avenue,    Toronto,  Ont. 
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Windsor 
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As  a  first  aid  for  Burns,  Sprains, 

Strains  or  Bruises 

you  cannot  get  a 

better  remedy. 

MINARDS 

LINIMENT 

has  shown  the  test 
of  time  and  has 
given  years  of  satis- 
faction to  its  many 
users.  A  good  in- 
ternal o  r  external 
remedy  for  man  or 
beast.  Gives  instant 
relief. 

Beware     of     Imitations. 
Sold    on    its    merits. 


Where  a  Man  Can  Hold  Up  His  Head 


Continued  from  Page  30. 


poignant  intimate  scenes  of  littered  bed- 
rooms. Shops  were  open  and  women  spoke 
in  whispers  behind  the  counters. 

He  walked  to  his  daughter's  house  on 
the  Rue  de  Spa.  The  front  door  swung  on 
one  hinge,  windows  were  raised,  and  from 
one  of  them  a  dark  red  curtain  streamed 
like  a  bloody  pall.  The  dwelling  was 
empty  and  voiceless.  In  the  drawing-room 
his  own  portrait  faced  him  from  a  gilded 
frame.  He  questioned  his  own  eyes  and 
lips.  They  knew,  they  had  seen,  but  they 
would  not  speak.  It  was  only  his  effigy 
that  had  surveyed  the  anguish  and  the 
flight.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  perhaps  it 
was  as  well  that  it  could  not  speak.  A 
film  came  over  his  blue  eyes  as  he  searched 
the  house.  It  was  cold  and  incommuni- 
cable, with  no  answer  to  his  demands.  Its 
spirit  had  vanished  with  Marie.  There 
remained  nothing  but  the  hollow  shell. 

There  was  now  but  one  thing  to  do. 
The  Belgium  that  he  knew  and  loved  was 
ravished  of  her  charm  and  delight,  a 
shorn  plant,  reft  of  its  flower.  He,  him- 
self, was  abandoned  by  God,  his  labor  un- 
done, his  heart  strings  cut  and  bleeding. 
Here,  in  Liege,  he  seemed  to  be  in  the 
mutilated  bosom  of  his  country.  These 
smoking  buildings — these  streets  strewn 
with  the  offal  of  victory — this  tramp  of 
armed  enemies,  terrible  puppets  of  an 
Emperor — the  menace  of  threatening 
rivers  of  helmets  that  flowed  onward, 
ever  onward — the  rumble  of  unnumbered 
guns — at  all  these  her  wounds  opened  and 
bled  afresh.  Was  there  no  solace  of  soli- 
tude, even  for  the  vanquished? 

SHUTTING  his  eyes  to  the  grim  evi- 
dences of  invasion,  Jan  Peeters 
reached  at  last  the  wide  straight  road 
that  runs  across  the  sand  plains  to  Flush- 
ing. It  would  be  a  long  walk — but  there 
were  six  hundred  francs  in  his  pocket 
and  they  would  help. 

Ten  miles  out  he  found  misery  and 
hunger.  He  stopped,  stared  and  hesitated. 
In  a  moment  he  went  on,  ten  francs 
poorer.  His  weary  feet  bore  him  from  one 
tribulation  to  another.  The  road  to 
Flushing  was,  it  seemed,  an  avenue  of 
anguish,  a  long  drawn  theatre  of  suffer- 
ing on  which  no  curtain  ever  descended 
— not  even  the  curtain  of  darkness.  At 
night  it  was  a  chiaroscuro  in  which  a 
thousand  flickering  fires  painted  with 
false  colors  the  faces  of  a  thousand  rings 
of  refugees.  He  was  thankful  for  the 
darkness ;  for  the  children  slept,  being  too 
weary  to  cry  any  longer.  Each  mile 
brought  its  own  irresistible  appeal — Jan 
Peeters  gave,  and  hurried  to  escape  bless- 
ings.- He  did  not  count  what  was  left,  for 
in  this  area  there  seemed  to  be  concen- 
trated the  desolation  of  a  universe. 

At  the  Dutch  border,  the  sentries  passed 
him  without  question.  His  tired  blue  eyes, 
his  grimy  face,  his  soiled  clothes,  his 
empty  hands,  were  an  old  story  to  these 
men  who  watched  a  nation  crawl 
through  a  gate  of  refuge  outside  its 
border.  He  stopped  at  a  bakery  and  asked 
for  bread.  It  smelled  good.  He  took  out 
his  pocket  book.  Of  the  six  hundred  francs 
not  one  was  left. 

Two  weeks  later  Jan  Peeters  landed  in 


Liverpool  with  three  hundred  other  re- 
fugees. They  were  taken  to  a  public 
building,  which  had  been  re-arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  them.  He  was 
given  clothes  and  food.  On  the  second 
day  he  went  to  the  authorities.  "I  want 
work,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  eat  the  bread 
of  charity." 

They  were  sympathetic.  "We  are  sorry, 
we  have  no  work  for  you,  but  food  and 
clothes  till  the  end  of  the  war.  We  are 
doing  our  best." 

He  bowed  and  thanked  them  gravely. 
They  were  doing  their  best  for  a  hundred 
thousand  of  his  compatriots.  He  wan- 
dered down  to  the  dock  and  surveyed  the 
shipping.  It  brought  the  ends  of  the 
world  to  his  feet.  After  a  week  he  found 
the  captain  of  a  merchant  steamer,  bound 
for  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

"I'll  take  you  there  for  nothing  and 
welcome,"  he  said,  scanning  the  shadow  in 
Jan's  eyes. 

Jan  reflected  that  Jamaica  was  nearer 
Pittsburgh  than  Liverpool.  "Thank  you, 
you  are  very  kind."  He  hung  over  the  rail 
for  days  staring  at  the  horizon.  The  cap- 
tain understood  and  let  him  alone.  This 
sea,  with  its  profundities,  reminded  Jan 
of  eternity.  Here  was  a  gulf  in  which 
might  be  buried  the  anguish  of  the  world. 
It  was  calm,  voiceless,  unfathomed.  But 
ever  as  the  sea  opened  its  emerald  arms 
and  called  to  him,  Jan  had  a  vision  of  the 
country  where  he  could  walk  with  his  head 
up,  and  look  the  next  man  in  the  eyes.  He 
pictured  the  glass  works  in  Pittsburgh, 
the  roar  of  the  furnaces,  and  the  streams 
of  dripping  crystal. 

They  made  Kingston  in  sixteen  days. 
The  captain  gripped  Jan's  hand,  gave  him 
ten  dollars  and  wished  him  luck.  The 
good  people  of  Kingston  heard  his  story 
and  befriended  him  and  found  him  work: 
till,  one  day,  there  glided  into  the  harbor, 
a  snow-white  yacht,  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  her  stern.  Jan  watched  as  her 
anchor  plunged  into  the  coral  reefs. 

Now  the  ways  of  God  are  strange,  and 
so  it  came  that  the  owner  of  the  white 
yacht  heard  the  story  of  Jan  Peeters. 
which  was  known  to  many  in  Kingston, 
and  he  found  Jan  and  cheered  him  up,  and 
took  him  aboard  and  dropped  him  at  Key 
West  with  another  ten  dollars. 

TWO  weeks  later  the  foreman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  glass  works  looked  up  and 
saw  a  man  in  the  door  of  his  office.  The 
features  seemed  strangely  familiar.  He 
glanced  at  the  new  comer  curiously.  Fin- 
ally memory  flashed — but  Jan's  hair  was 
not  grey  when  he  left. 

"Hullo!— Is  that  you,  Jan?  I  hardly 
knew  you.    Sit  down." 

The  bent  fugitive  sank  slowly  into  a 
chair.  The  foreman  noted  the  lines  on  the 
old  glass  blower's  face.  Suddenly  he 
found  himself  staring  deep  into  Jan's 
eyes,  and  something  caught  at  his  throat. 
*  "Do  you  want  your  old  job?  It's  wait- 
ing for  you."  he  said  gently. 

Jan  Peeters  nodded.  "Yes — thank  you 
— I  need  my  old  job  now."  Then  he  put  his 
head  on  the  foreman's  desk  and  burst  into 
a  passion  of  sobs. 
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Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,   143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


7312— LADY'S  DRESS. 

This  charming  dress  has  the  lower  half 
of  the  bodice  in  the  back  and  at  the  sides 
separate  from  the  upper  back  and  the 
upper  and  centre  fronts.  The  neck  is 
open,  the  sleeves  long.  The  one-piece 
gathered  skirt  is  corded  at  the  lower  edge 
or  not  as  preferred  and  the  small  frill 
above  the  belt  is  also  optional. 

The  pattern,  7312,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 6  yards  of  36-inch  material,  with 
one  yard  of  edging  for  the  collar  and  1% 
yards  of  narrow  edging. 

Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


7337— LADY'S  HOUSE  DRESS. 

The  waist  of  this  dress  has  a  short  tuck 
at  each  shoulder  in  front  and  a  side  front 
closing.  The  neck  is  round  and  the  sleeves 
long  or  short.  The  skirt  has  five  gores 
and  a  side  front  closing.  Cashmere, 
challie,  cotton  crepe  fabrics,  gingham  and 
other  wash  materials  are  suitable  for  this 
dress. 

The  pattern,  7337,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
46  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 5  yards  of  36-inch  material  and 
¥2  yard  of  36-inch  striped  goods. 

Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


Old  houses  look  like  new  again,  and  new 
ones  keep  their  attractiveness,  when  the 
outside  walls  are  sheathed  with 
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Cement  Shingles 

These  ' '  Shingles  ' '  are  made  of  Cement  and 
Asbestos,  in  many  shapes  and  sizes,  and  three 
shades — Scotch  Grey,  Indian  Red  and  Blue 
Black.  They  are  very  easily  applied  over  clap- 
boards, wooden  shingles,  or  the  plain  boarding  on 
old  or  new  houses.  With  a  good  building'paper 
underneath,  they  give  unusual  warmth,  and 
make  the  walls  dry  and  proof  against  fire  from 
without.  -— — 

The  whole  cost  of  sheathing  an  average-sized 
house  with  Asbestoslate  need  not  exceed  $150 — 
and  the  first  cost  is  the  only  cost.  With  a  roof 
of  Asbestoslate  as  well,  you  can  laugh  at 
weather,  fire  and  .ime. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  1 1  and 
sample  of  Asbestoslate. 

Address — 

Asbestos  Manufacturing'  Co.,  Limited 

Drummond    Building       -     Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine.  P.Q.  (near  Montreal) 
Distributing  Agents  in  principal  centres. 


■7312. 


AS  GREAT  A  HELP 

to  the  farmer's  wife  as  the  modern  labor 
saving"  self  binder  is  to  the  farmer. 
This  labor  saver  is  pecularly  adapted 
for  use  with  gas,  gasoline,  steam  engine, 
or  windmill  power  or  can  be  easily 
operated  by  hand  or  foot,  or  both. 
See  it  at  your  dealers  or  write  us  direct. 
CUMMER-DOWSWELL,  Limited. 
Hamilton,  Ont.  15-14 


PLAYTIME 


Made  in  Canada' 


Hanrj=ilafje  liutt 

From  England  JSgrSZ^Z 

peasant  workers  of  Bucks,  Er  eland. 

fl  Due  to  the  war,  these  English  peasant  lace- 
makers  are  in  real  need.  Just  or  unjust,  this  strug- 
gle is  not  of  their  making,  but  these  peace-loving 
folks  are  sufferers.  Therefore  purchases  now  will 
be  good  deeds,  as  well  as  profitable  to  you. 
You'll  be  delighted  with  the  free  book  we 
want  to  send  you.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

Mrs,  Maisey  Armstrong's    Lacemakers 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
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Don't  Slave  at  the  Washtub 


The  difficulties  and 
troubles  of  wash- 
day will  all  be 
smoothed  out  if 
you  will  use  a 

CONNOR 

Bali-Bearing 

WASHER 

for        that        heavy 

washing.     Perfect  iu 

design,   construction 

and    results. 

May     we    send      you 

our    booklet    of    this 

Washer? 


We  can  supply  a  machine 
anywhere    in    Canada 


J.  H.  CONNOR   &   SON,   Limited 


Established  in   1881. 


OTTAWA,  ONT. 


MADE.  IN  CANADA 


Have  Perfect  Peaches 
— Can  them  in  the 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Roaster 

In  the  "Wear- Ever"  roaster  you 
can  "put  up  peaches, 
pears,  plums — any  kind 
of  fruit.  Do  your  can- 
ning this  year  in  the 
"Wear-Ever"  roaster 
— your  work  will  be 
easier,  your  fruit  better. 
To  see  for  yourself 
why  so  many  women 
prefer  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  to  all  others,  sena  us  25c 
in  stamps  or  coin  and  we  will  send  you  prepaid  the 
sample  I  -qt.  (wine-measure)  stewpan. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Write  for  booklet,  "Canning,  Preserving  and  Jelly 
Making."  It  tells  you  the  best  way  to"-putup"  fruits. 

n/AMTpn.  Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  "Wear- 
»"»'**"•  Ever"  specialties.  Only  those  who  can 
furni-h  security  will  he  considered. 


Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  limited, 
Dept.  77,        Toronto,  Ontario 

Send  prepaid,  1-qt.  (wine-measure)  "Wear-Ever" 
stewpan.  Enclosed  is  25c  in  stamps  or  coin  —  money 
refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Offer  good  until  Oct.  20th, 
1915  only. 

Name 

Address 


<£l)iclots 

REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

THE  DAINTY 

MINT -COVERED 

CANDY-COATED 

CHEWING  GUM 


Make  a  Corner 
Cosy 

Collect  the  Cushion 
Cover  Coupons  in 
every  5, 10  and  25  cent 
Chicle*  Package. 
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7328— LADY'S  SHIRT-WAIST. 

In  this  popular  model  the  neck  is  so  fin- 
ished that  the  rolling  collar  and  small 
revers  may  be  turned  up  and  buttoned 
closely  to  the  throat.  The  fronts  are  faced 
along  the  closing.  The  sleeves  are  plain 
and  are  made  either  long  or  short.  Along 
the  shoulder  seams  in  front  the  material 
is  gathered  but  it  is  left  plain  in  the  back. 

The  pattern,  7328,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
46  inches  bust  measure.    Medium  size  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


7319— LADY'S  SKIRT. 

In  this  three-gore  model  the  lower  por- 
tion of  both  front  and  back  gores  is  cut 
away  and  a  short  plaited  section  is  in- 
serted, topped  by  a  patch  pocket  which 
may  be  stitched  flat  as  a  fancy  strap.  The 
waist  is  either  normal  or  raised  and  the 
lower  edge,  plaits  included  measures  2% 
yards  around  in  the  medium  size. 

The  pattern,  7319,  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to 
32   inches  waist  measure.    Medium   size 
requires  3  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


7326— GIRL'S  DRESS. 

In  this  pretty  frock  we  have  the  bodice 
closed  in  surplice  fashion  with  a  small 
shield  or  chemisette  and  wide  collar.  The 
sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  The  skirt 
has  a  tunic  which  comes  down  almost  to 
the  hem.  This  may  be  omitted. 

The  pattern,  7326,  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  S, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  Medium  size  requires 
for  the  waist  and  tunic,  1%  yards  of  44- 
inch  material;  1%  yards  of  36-inch 
striped  goods  for  the  balance  and  %  yards 
of  36-inch  lawn  for  the  collar. 

Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 


73*3 


7343_CHILD'S  DRESS. 

This  simple  frock  has  a  side  front  open- 
ing with  the  fullness  at  each  side  of  it 
smocked  or  gathered.  The  same  finish  is 
used  in  the  centre  of  the  back.  The  neck 
has  a  small  turnover  collar  and  there  is 
a  turnback  cuff  to  correspond  for  use  with 
the  short  sleeve. 

The  pattern,  7343,  is  cut  in  sizes 
and  5  years.    Three-year  size  requires  ". 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

Price  of  pattern.  10  cents. 


We  Help  You 

to  Take  That 

Holiday! 


IF  you  want  to  earn  some 
extra  money  so  you  can 
take  a  holiday  this  sum- 
mer, we  will  help  you. 
You  supply  a  few  hours 
of  your  spare  time  each 
week  and  we  will  supply 
the  money.  There  are 
many  people  in  your  dis- 
trict who  will  read 

FARMER'S 
MAGAZINE 

if  its  real  character  is  ex- 
plained to  them.  They 
will  readily  subscribe  if 
you  ask  them. 

f\N  each  subscription  we 
^  allow  you  a  liberal 
commission.  By  giving 
three  or  four  hours  a  week 
to  this  work  you  can  earn 
several  hundred  dollars  a 
year. 

VfOU  will  enjoy  the 
1  work  and  will  find  it 
one  of  the  best  experi- 
ences you  can  get.  We 
teach  you  how  to  SELL, 
how  to  approach  men  and 
get  their  orders.  All  you 
supply  is  a  little  spare 
time  and  work. 

CEND  a  postal  card  to- 
^  day,  asking  us  to  show 
you  how  we  can  help  you 
earn  a  holiday  trip  this 
summer. 

MacLean  Publishing    Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 
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7294— GIRL'S  DRESS. 

In  this  pretty  frock  the  closing  runs 
diagonally  from  the  centre  front  of  the 
neck  down  to  the  right  side  at  the  waist- 
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line,  continuing  straight  down  the  skirt. 
There  is  a  sailor  collar  and  if  the  long 
sleeves  are  shortened  there  is  a  pretty 
cuff.  The  skirt  has  three  gores  and  is 
plain  at  the  belt. 

The  pattern  7294  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Medium  size  requires  3 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 


Housing  the 

Automobile 

Continued  from  Page  47. 

his  own  repair  man  and  if  he  cares  to 
cut  down  the  running  expenses  he  will 
carefully  watch  all  parts  and  fix  them 
when  out  of  order.  Tires  to  vulcanize, 
grease  cups  to  fill  and  adjusting  loosened 
parts  are  all  jobs  to  be  expected  when 
one  wishes  to  own  a  motor  car. 

A  narrow  five-inch  siding  lumber  looks 
well  for  this  plan  of  garage  and  if  a 
wide  cornice  is  built  and  a  heavy  and 
wide  frieze  mould  is  run  around  the  top, 
the  builder  will  have  a  good  looking  auto- 
shed.  Prepared  asphalt  and  felt  roof- 
ing commonly  called  rubber  roofing  if 
applied  with  care  will  make  a  neat  ap- 
pearing roof  that  will  last  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 


Side   elevation. 


Send  a  Card  for  Our  Fall  and 
Winter  Catalogue  No.  17F. 

The  newest  styles  in  Furs,  Suits,  Coats, 
Dresses,  Millinery,  etc.,  are  featured 
in  this  catalogue  by  numerous  illustra- 
tions drawn  with  photographic  detail 
from  the  garments  themselves. 

If  you  wish  to  purchase.fashionable  and 
becoming  apparel  at  reasonable  cost, 
you  should  have  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list. 

We  prepay  charges'to  your  station  or 
post  office  on  every  garment  illustrated 
in  this  book. 

Write  for  a  copy  to-day. 

Murray-Kay,  Limited 

17-31    King  Street  East 

TORONTO . 


When  Ordering 

PATTERNS 


HUNDREDS  of  orders  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  arrive  each  month  at  the  office  of 
The'Farmer's  Magazine,  and  in  the  majority  of 
casesl  the  information  given  is  correct.  But 
there  are  a  few  whose  mistakes  make  the  prompt 
return  of  the  patterns  an  impossibility.  Some 
fail  to  give  their  postal  addresses,  others  neglect 
to  state  the  number,  or  the  size  of  the  pattern, 
a  few  have  omitted  signing  their  names  to  the 
letter.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  look  over  your  order 
carefully,  giving  your  address  plainly,  and  stat- 
ing exactly  what  is  wanted. 

The  sender  should  allow  ten  days  for  the  pattern 
to  reach  him  after  the  order  is  sent. 


Stray  Straws  From  Active   Farms 


Flax   crops    are   being   encouraged    in    many    pans    of  Canada.     Flax   pulling  takes   place  this  month. 


The  Bean  Crop  in  Ontario 

This  Year  the  Wet   Weather  has    Seriously  Hurt  this  Crop 

By  J.  S.  LAIRD 


BEANS  were  first  grown  in  Ontario 
over  half  a  century  ago,  near  what 
is  now  known  as  the  village  of 
Morpeth.  The  seed  was  imported  from 
New  York  state  by  Mr.  Collins  Handy, 
and  he  grew  the  first  beans  in  Ontario. 

The  variety  first  grown  was  then  known 
as  Medium  beans,  but  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  the  staple  variety  has  been 
the  Pea  bean.  Although  the  Pea  bean  is 
the  standard  variety,  and  commands  the 
most  uniform  price,  there  are  a  number 
of  fancy  varieties  grown  such  as  the  Yel- 
low Eye,  Turtle  Soup  and  Marrow  Fat. 

Bean  growing  has  been  confined  mostly 
to  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Elgin,  but, 
no  doubt,  there  are  other  sections  where 
beans  could  be,  and  are  now  successfully 
grown.  The  sections  most  suited  to  this 
crop,  both  in  Canada  and  United  States, 
lie  within  the  area  covered  by  the  glacial 
drift  of  the  great  ice  age,  the  soils  of 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  rich  in  lime,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  organic  materials. 
It  is  reasonable  then  that  a  crop  which 
is  able  to  gather  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  should  do  well  upon  soils  containing 
a  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

Beans  have  been  most  extensively 
grown  on  a  loamy  soil,  and  it  is  in  the  sec- 
tion lying  near  Rondeau  Harbor  that  the 
most  money  has  been  made  out  of  beans. 
However,  of  late  years,  it  has  been  found 
that  they  will  do  well  even  on  a  fairly 
heavy  clay  soil,  providing  the  land  is  well 
drained.  The  heavier  land  that  is  intended 
for  beans,  should  be  fall  plowed,  but  the 
land  that  is  of  a  more  loamy  nature  is  as 
well  not  plowed  until  spring.  Sod  land 
with  a  coating  of  ten  or  twelve  loads  of 
farm-yard  manure  has  been  most  fre- 
quently used  for  beans.  The  use  of 
manure  just  before  the  bean  crop  may, 
however,  continue  or  produce  a  disease, 
and  if  so,  some  other  system  should  be 
practised. 


Bean  ground  that  has  been  fall  plowed 
should  be  kept  in  a  fine  state  of  tilth  dur- 
ing April  and  May  in  order  to  kill  as 
many  weeds  as  possible,  and  to  retain  the 
soil  moisture.  If  plowed  in  the  spring,  the 
land  should  be  rolled  soon  after  plowing, 
then  disked  and  harrowed  and  kept  in 
good  condition  until  planting. 

The  beans  used  for  seed  should  be  even 
in  size  and  free  from  disease.  The  amount 
used  for  planting  is  from  three  pecks  to 
one  bushel  per  acre.  The  planting  may 
take  place  between  May  28  and  June  15. 
The  ground  is  usually  rolled  before  plant- 
ing, and  they  are  planted  with  the  ordi- 
nary grain  drill,  letting  only  three  tubes 
run  on  an  eleven-tube  drill,  making  the 
rows  twenty-eight  inches  apart. 

Cultivation  of  the  bean  crop  is,  of 
course,  very  important.  It  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  harrow  the  beans  before  they  are 
up.  Beans  germinate  quickly  and,  under 
favorable  conditions  will  be  up  in  four  or 
five  days.  The  weeder  is  often  used  before 
they  are  large  enough  to  cultivate. 
Whether  the  weeder  is  used  or  not,  the 
shields  on  the  two-horse  cultivator  should 
be  raised  just  slightly  off  the  ground  so 
the  earth  will  cover  any  small  weeds  near 
the  plants.  The  beans  should  be  cultivated 
about  every  ten  days  or  after  each  rain. 
When  the  blossoms  come  out,  it  is  best  to 
cease  cultivation,  as  the  cultivator  will 
knock  off  a  great  many  blossoms.  If  the 
cultivation  has  been  thorough  not  much 
hand  hoeing  will  be  required. 

Beans  are  usually  ripe  the  first  or 
second  week  of  September.  There  is  a 
bean  pulling  attachment  which  can  be 
placed  on  the  two-horse  cultivator  which 
will  cut  two  rows  at  once.  The  knives  are 
placed  V-shaped  and  so  put  two  rows  into 
one.  After  pulling  they  are  bunched  up 
by  hand  in  some  cases,  but  more  frequent- 
ly a  side-delivery  rake  is  used.  This  will 
rake  three  or  four  rows  into  one.    The 


beans  are  left  to  dry  for  a  few  days  and 
then  turned  over,  and  after  another  day's 
drying  they  are  usually  ready  to  take  into 
the  barn.  However,  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  weather.  If  the  weather  is  wet, 
the  only  way  to  save  the  crop  is  to  turn 
them  often,  as  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
draw  them  in  when  damp.  Each  sling 
load  should  be  moved  when  it  is  put  into 
the  mow.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  big 
pole  across  the  mow  so  that  the  sling  load 
will  drop  on  it  and  be  broken  up,  thus 
making  it  much  easier  to  mow  away.  As 
soon  as  the  beans  are  harvested  it  re- 
quires but  a  small  amount  of  work  to 
make  the  land  ready  for  fall  wheat. 

THRESHING  WAYS. 

At  the  threshing  time,  we  find  out 
whether  the  yield  has  been  satisfactory  or 
not.  The  yield  in  the  bean  section  varies 
greatly.  Some  yields  are  as  high  as  35 
bushels  an  acre,  and  others  as  low  as  12 
bushels.  The  threshing  is  not  done  with 
an  ordinary  threshing  machine,  but  with 
a  machine  specially  constructed  having 
two  cylinders,  a  slow  moving  one  and  one 
that  runs  quickly.  The  bean  straw  is  very 
good  feed  for  cattle  or  sheep  and  should  be 
kept  in  the  barn,  if  possible. 

The  Eastern  provinces  and  the  Can- 
adian West  have  handled  most  of  the  On- 
tario beans  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the 
price  has  always  been  influenced  by  the 
foreign  beans.  This  year  it  looks  as  if  the 
world  will  need  all  they  can  get. 

The  market  in  the  bean  section  of  On- 
tario has  been  materially  helped  by  the 
formation  of  the  Kent  Farmers'  Produce 
Company.  Limited,  of  Blenheim.  Ont.  The 
company  has  been  doing  business  for 
eleven  years,  and  not  only  has  it  helped 
the  bean  market,  but  has  been  a  benefit  to 
the  farmers  in  many  other  ways,  and  in 
addition  paid  last  year  a  dividend  of  seven 
per  cent. 

That  the  supply  of  good  beans  might  be 
increased,  seed  selection  should  be  prac- 
tised. Work  could  be  continued  at  the 
College  and  also  in  the  sections  where 
beans  are  largely  grown.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  evenness  of  ripen- 
ing, uniformity  of  size  and  freedom  from 
disease.  We  should  strive  to  produce  the 
largest  number  of  pods  to  the  stalk  and 


the  largest  number  of  beans  to  the  pod. 
The  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  has  not 
been  common,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  so 
soon,  and  work  along  the  line  of  fertilizer 
tests  should  be  undertaken. 

The  bean  buyers  lately  have  been  ex- 
periencing a  great  deal  more  trouble  with 
diseased  beans  than  usual.  The  machin- 
ery they  have  in  their  warehouses  will 
make  primes  out  of  six  or  eight  pound 
pickers,  providing  these  beans  are  spoiled 
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by  the  wet  weather,  but  the  machinery 
will  not  take  out  the  diseased  beans,  con- 
sequently they  require  to  be  hand  picked. 
The  acreage  of  beans  grown  in  1914 
was  51,149.  About  one-half  or  2,143  acres 
were  grown  in  Kent.  The  other  counties 
which  grew  a  considerable  amount  were 
Elgin  5,860  acres,  and  Huron  7,874  acres. 
While  the  remainder  of  the  crop  was  di- 
vided among  most  of  the  other  counties. 
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Sweet  Clover:  by  thos.  h.  binnie 

Facts  Gathered  from  an  Actual   Experience  on  a  Grey 

County   Farm 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  about  sweet  clover.  By  the 
older  farmers  it  is  called  a  weed, 
and  they  did  not  want  to  see  it  on  the 
roadside  or  near  their  farms.  Many  of 
the  younger  farmers  have  been  growing 
alfalfa  and  said  it  was  the  best,  and 
therefore,  they  did  not  want  to  have  sweet 
clover,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Others  have  tried  growing  it  and  made  a 
little  money  out  of  it,  and  are  now  stand- 
ing on  the  house-tops,  proclaiming  the 
great  and  grand  virtues  of  sweet  clover 
unto  all  the  people.  These  same  advocates 
of  the  sweet  clover  are  coming  down  off 
the  house-tops  and  are  going  to  seed  their 
whole  farms  to  sweet  clover,  because  they 
believe  it  is  the  greatest  thing  the  Lord 
has  ever  sent  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

As  there  £.re  some  people  who  believe 
it  to  be  the  only  crop  for  the  farmer,  per- 
haps it  would  be  well  for  us  to  examine 
the  loudly  proclaimed  good  qualities  of  the 
sweet  clover,  and  see  in  what  way  they  off- 
set the  weed  qualities  which  our  fore- 
fathers claim  for  it. 

Sweet  clover  has  been  known  for  many 
centuries  to  the  people  of  the  world.  Its 
original  home  is  in  Turkey,  Asia,  that 
part  of  Turkey  which  will  likely  be  left  to 
the  Turks  when  the  great  war  is  over. 
It  has  been  known  in  America  since  the 
earliest  colonial  times,  likely  having  come 
across  in  some  seed  grain  which  was 
brought  from  Europe  to  America  by  the 
early  settlers.  Sweet  clover  is  not  always 
called  sweet  clover.  Sometimes  it  is  called 
tree  cover,  giant  alfalfa,  bokhara,  or 
honey  locust,  depending  on  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  grown.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  sweet  clover,  the  white  is  most 
common,  and  it  is  the  best  one  to  grow  if 
grown  on  the  farm.  The  yellow  sweet 
clover  is  not  so  rank  as  the  white,  and  its 
stems  grow  close  to  the  ground,  so  that  it 
is  found  difficult  to  cut.  The  blue  sweet 
clover  is  rare  in  America.  The  Indian 
sweet  clover  is  an  annual  with  a  yellow 
flower.  The  white  sweet  clover  is  a 
biennial,  and  if  kept  from  going  to  seed 
can  be  very  easily  killed.  This  shows  that 
the  white  sweet  clover  is  not  a  very  bad 
weed  when  it  can  be  so  easily  killed. 

Sweet  clover  belongs  to  the  legume 
family.  This  family  of  plants  all  draw 
nitrogen  from  the  air  instead  of  from  the 
soil,  and  in  this  way  they  leave  the  soil 
richer  than  they  found  it.  If  sweet  clover 
can  be  so  easily  killed,  and  will  leave  the 
soil  richer,  it  is  a  pretty  profitable  weed 


to  grow  on  our  farms.  It  is  a  more  profit- 
able weed  than  many  we  find. 

LIKE  SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDS. 

The  writer  lives  in  the  portion  of  On- 
tario which  is  noted  for  its  close  re- 
semblance to  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  so  many  Scot- 
ish  people  settled  in  that  locality,  the 
country  seeming  wild  enough  to  be  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland.  This  portion 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  is  not  as  well 
suited  to  the  growing  of  red  clover,  or 
alfalfa,  as  some  of  the  richer  soils  of  the 
province.  In  this  part  we  must  look  for 
a  plant  that  can  withstand  drought  and 
which  can  grow  and  thrive  on  light  gravel, 
or  gravelly  loam  soils.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  the  writer  was  led  to  experi- 
ment with  sweet  clover.  He  was  just  try- 
ing out  the  old  saying  that  a  fool  must  be 
the  first  to  lead  whether  it  is  good  or  bad. 

The  first  venture  was  one  bushel  of 
seed.  This  was  foolishly  scattered  over 
nine  acres,  instead  of  being  sown  on  three 
acres.  The  result  was,  that  there  was  not 
enough  for  all  the  field  to  get  a  stand  of 
hay,  and  had  to  be  plowed  down.  Here 
was  where  one  lesson  was  learned.  Part 
of  this  was  plowed  in  the  fall,  and  not 
worked  up  well  in  the  spring.  The  other 
portion  of  the  field  was  plowed  in  the 
spring  and  on  this  part  there  were  very 
few  plants  of  sweet  clover  growing.  On 
the  fall  plowing  there  was  enough  sweet 
clover  to  check  out  the  oats  in  different 
places.  This  shows  that  sweet  clover  can 
be  killed  by  spring  plowing. 

SOWED  16  POUNDS  TO  ACRE. 

The  second  dose  was  four  bushels.  This 
was  sown  on  fifteen  acres  which  was  in  a 
pretty  good  state  of  cultivation  before  the 
clover  was  sown.  It  was  sown  with  oats 
and  barley  as  nurse  crops  on  different 
parts  of  the  field.  One  of  the  neighbors 
said  that  it  was  the  prettiest  catch  of 
clover  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  and 
could  smell  it  every  time  he  drove  past  the 
farm.  This  fifteen  acres  pastured  six 
cows  for  two  months  in  the  fall  after  the 
grain  was  cut  and  the  cows  milked  better 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Some 
people  claim  that  stock  will  not  eat  sweet 
clover,  but  the  writer  has  had  no  trouble, 
in  fact,  has  had  trouble  to  keep  the  cows 
away  from  it  once  they  knew  where  to 
get  it. 

Some  people  will  possibly  wonder  how 
much  extra  sugar  is  in  milk  made  from 
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COLLARS 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Acme   of   Comfort    is    assured 

to  every  wearer  of 
"CHALLENGE'Xollarsand  Cuffs 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  tex- 
ture aud  fit  as  the  best  linen  collar,  and 
won't    wilt    or    crack. 

••Challenge"  Collars  can  be  cleaned 
with    a    rub    from   a    wet    cloth. 

Always     smart — always    dressy. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "Chal- 
lenge" Brand  send  us  25c  for  collar  or 
oOc  for  pair  of  cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
New  style  book  sent  free  on  request.  Fifi 
THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF 
CANADA,  LIMITED 

54-56  Fraser    Ave.,  Toronto 

WATERPROOF 
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Sweat  Pads, Housings,  Etc.? 

IF  NOT,  WHY  ? 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  do  so.  They  in- 
crease the  working  power  of  the  Horse. 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers. 
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LINEN 
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KANTKRACK  Coated  Linen  Collars  cannot 
be  spoiled  by  rain  or  dust.      Will  not  crumple. 
Are  made  of   water-proofed   linen — (not  cellu- 
loid).    Can  be   cleaned   in   an   instant.     Neat 
and  comfortable.     Give  long,  satisfactory  wear. 
MADE  IN  CANADA 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  booklet 
on  Collars  and  Dress. 
THE  PARSONS  &    PARSONS   CANADIAN   CO. 
Hamilton.  Ontario 
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When  buying  your  next 
Working  or  Outing  Shirt, 
ask  for  The 

DEACON 

SHIRT 

Fit  and  Quality 
Guaranteed. 

The  Deaotn  Shirt  Co. 

Belleville,       Ontari* 


FARMER'S     MAGAZINE 

sweet  clover  pasture.  This  we  cannot  say, 
but  we  do  know  that  the  flavor  of  sweet 
clover  milk  is  pleasant,  and  not  wild  and 
pungent  like  the  red  clover.  The  butter 
made  from  this  milk  is  also  extra  good, 
and  has  that  pleasant  sweet  flavor  which 
is  characteristic  of  sweet  clover  milk. 
This  flavor  leaves  the  butter  in  a  few 
days,  but  the  butter  retains  a  certain 
pleasant  flavor  which  it  gets  from  sweet 
clover,  and  which  it  does  not  get  from  any 
other  plant  fed  to  the  cows. 

MAKES  SWEET  BUTTER. 

As  one  proof  that  sweet  clover  imparts 
this  pleasant  flavor  to  the  milk  and  also 
to  the  butter,  we  will  cite  one  instance  of 
how  butter  made  from  sweet  clover  milk 
is  considered  best  by  expert  judges.  The 
cows  on  the  writer's  farm  were  pastured 
on  June  grass  and  red  clover.  While  on 
this  pasture,  a  box  of  butter  was  made  for 
the  local  fair.  Immediately  the  cows  were 
turned  into  the  sweet  clover,  and  from 
the  sweet  clover  milk  was  made  a  crock 
and  two  entries  of  prints  at  the  same  fair. 
An  expert  butter-maker  was  judge,  and 
he  awarded  first  prize  to  the  three  entries 
of  sweet  clover  butter,  and  turned  the  box 
of  butter  made  from  June  grass  and  red 
clover  pasture  down  to  second  place.  This 
he  said  was'on  account  of  flavor. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  be  sure  and  keep  this 
information  away  from  the  city  people, 
for  if  they  find  it  out,  then  we  will  all 
have  to  grow  sweet  clover  to  supply  the 
demand  for  sweet  clover  butter.  This 
would  come  hard  with  some  of  our  farm- 
ers who  call  it  a  weed! 

In  growing  sweet  clover  for  hay,  it 
should  be  sown  very  thick,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  pounds  per  acre,  so  that  the  plants 
will  not  get  too  good  a  chance  to  grow 
strong  and  woody.  The  hay  should  be  cut 
as  soon  as  the  first  bloom  shows  its  nose, 
or  a  little  before,  for  no  sooner  do  the 
blossoms  appear  than  the  plant  begins  to 
get  woody,  and  is  not  relished  by  live- 
stock. The  first  cutting  of  the  year  will 
be  some  time  about  the  middle  of  June.  At 
this  time  it  should  be  cut  as  high  as  pos- 
sible with  the  mower.  In  fact,  we  believe 
that  some  method  should  be  used  to  raise 
the  bar  of  the  mower,  so  that  the  stubble 
will  be  four  or  five  inches  long.  If  the 
sweet  clover  is  cut  low,  at  this  time,  a 
great  number  of  the  plants  will  be  killed 
(one  writer  has  stated  as  much  as  75  per 
cent,  would  be  killed)  and  there  would  be 
fewer  plants  left  for  second  cutting.  In 
curing  clover  for  hay  it  should  be  handled 
very  much  the  same  as  alfalfa.  Rake  into 
rows  before  the  leaves  are  too  dry;  coil 
and  leave  for  a  day;  shake  out  the  coils 
for  an  hour  or  so  some  fine  hay  day  be- 
fore drawing  in,  and  you  will  have  a  hay 
that  will  keep  with  the  best  for  feed  and 
which  will  be  relished  by  stock  of  all 
kinds. 

TRY  IT  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  sow  sweet  clover 
with  a  nurse  crop.  If  anyone  cares  to  try 
it,  it  might  be  well  to  cultivate  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  sow  an  acre  or  two,  and 
sow  it  to  sweet  clover  in  the  spring.  The 
writer  has  known  two  crops  of  hay  to  be 
cut  the  same  year.  The  sweet  clover  was 
sown  without  a  nurse  crop.  These  two 
crops  gave  a  yield  of  four  tons  per  acre, 


and  this  should  be  equalled  in  the  second 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the 
sweet  clover  will  die,  leaving  the  ground 
in  a  nice  mellow  condition.  At  this  time, 
the  soil  is  easily  plowed  and  worked,  and 
if  sown  to  a  grain  crop  will  produce  more 
grain  than  before  the  crop  of  sweet  clover 
was  taken  off  it. 

As  a  feed  the  sweet  clover  equals 
alfalfa  in  richness.  It  can  be  pastured  to 
good  advantage,  if  the  stock  is  turned  into 
the  field  while  the  plants  are  young  and 
tender.  For  winter  feeding  it  is  best  cut 
and  mixed  with  silage  or  roots.  If  fed  in 
this  way,  the  feed  is  equal  to  pasture,  and 
stock  will  need  little  or  no  grain,  espe- 
cially in  stock  which  are  being  wintered 
for  grazing. 

The  reason  some  stock  will  refuse  to 
eat  sweet  clover  is  because  of  its  bitter 
taste.  This  is  due  to  a  substance  called 
coumarin.  It  is  this  substance  which 
makes  sweet  clover  so  valuable  for  pas- 
turing, as  the  coumarin  prevents  bloating 
of  livestock.  Once  the  cattle  become  ac- 
customed to  the  flavor  of  sweet  clover, 
they  will  eat  it  with  a  relish,  and  will  do 
well  on  it. 

It  is  also  beneficial  to  the  soil  and 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  order  that 
we  can  prepare  our  soils  for  growing 
better  grain  crops,  and  for  growing 
alfalfa.  Sweet  clover  has  gone  beyond  the 
wild  stage  of  its  existence.  It  is  a  plant 
which  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  fodder 
plant  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario,  and  we 
believe  that  the  day  may  come  when  it 
will  rival  alfalfa  in  popularity  in  this 
province. 


JThinning  Peaches  In  B.C. 
By  T.  H.  BOOTHE 

IN  the  dry  belt  of  British  Columbia 
where  soft  fruits  grow  in  abundance 
it  is  necessary  to  thin  the  peaches 
every  year  at  the  time  when  the  fruit  has 
attained  the  size  of  a  horse-chestnut 

The  work  of  thinning  is  monotonous 
and  requires  more  than  the  ordinary 
amount  of  patience  possessed  by  the  aver- 
age man.  For  years  I  had  thinned  mj 
peach  trees  in  a  hurry,  as  if  the  job  wert 
a  hindrance  to  other  work.  My  process 
did  not  bring  me  the  class  of  peaches  thai 
markets  demanded.  So  I  evolved  a 
tern  of  thoroughness  in  thinning  tha 
places  my  fruit  in  the  A-No.-l  Class  ever} 
time.  It  is  this: 

Beginning  at  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
take  each  main  branch  and  work  outwan 
and  upward  leaving  single  peaches  fou 
to  eight  inches  apart  according  to  th 
kind  of  peach.  After  the  main  branch  . 
thinned,  I  take  in  order,  each  sub-branch 
and  never  pick  from  a  second  main  brand 
until  the  first  is  finished.  This  is  the  onl; 
way  to  avoid  overlooking  any  one  branch 

By  so  thinning,  the  vitality  of  the  tree 
is  not  too  heavily  taxed  in  any  one  yeai 
and  the  strength  of  the  sap  goes  to  th 
fruit  left  on  for  ripening. 

Whenever  I  hurry  in  the  work,  I  fin 
that  I  have  left  branches  unthinned  ant 
when  the  fruit  ripens  it  is  either  sold  a 
inferior  grade,  or  is  not  marketable 
any  price. 
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My  Celery 


Experience 

By  IDA  DUNCAN 

SOW  the  seed  thinly  and  when  the 
plants  begin  to  crowd  pull  out  the 
weakest.  Cultivate  the  ground  con- 
stantly and  water  often.  It  is  a  benefit  to 
transplant  the  plants  once  before  setting 
;hem  in  the  permanent  bed  early  in  July. 
The  stalks  grow  larger.  As  the  plants  are 
ifted  and  set  into  the  permanent  rows  it 
s  customary  to  leave  only  about  a  couple 
)f  inches  of  each  main  root  to  a  plant  and 
iince  the  root  system  is  thereby  reduced 
t  also  becomes  necessary  to  lop  off  a 
>art  of  the  top  so  as  to  keep  the  balance 
iet\veen  root  and  top. 

Last  year  I  used  seed  from  the  Golden 
!elf-Blanching  variety  on  the  advice  of  a 
riend  who  had  raised  it  with  great  sue- 
less.  The  point  especially  made  in  its 
-avor  was  that  it  was  self-blanching.  This 
5  a  misnomer  it  would  seem  to  mean  that 
k  required  no  blanching.  It  does,  but  it 
lanches  easily  compared  with  some  sorts. 

This  gardener  to  blanch  for  family 
se  just  wraps  several  thicknesses  of 
ewspaper  around  each  plant  tying  it 
scurely.  It  blanches  well  and  is  less  work 
nan  by  the  trench  method. 

I  did  not  succeed  so  well  with  this 
ariety.  It  grew  well  but  it  became  pithy 
nd  the  stalks  hollow.  I  think  the  pithi- 
ess  may  be  due  to  slow  growth  and  the 
ollow  stalk  to  the  dry  season,  causing 
lequality  of  growth  in  the  tissues. 

The  variety  of  celery  that  I  favor  is 
le  Large-Ribbed  Kalamazoo  or  more 
)mmonly  called  Dwarf  White  Solid. 

The  stalks  are  short,  but  thick  and 
hen  blanched  become  pure  white,  hav- 
\g  that  rich  nut  flavor  which  makes  so 

uch  difference  in  celery. 

Then  not  using  the  trench  method  of 
anching,  the  plants  are  set  on  the  level 
round  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  six 

ches  apart  in  the  row.  And  having  got- 
n  the  celery  on  so  far  I  want  to  explain 

new  method  that  I  first  learned  about 
st  year.  It  appeals  to  me  because  it 
ives  a  lot  of  heavy  work.  I  intend  to  try 

this  year.  It  permits  the  setting  of  the 
>ws  much  closer  together;  keeps  celery 
?aner  and  the  tubes  are  collapsible  and 

are  easily  stored  away  after  the  season 

over. 

The  device  is  an  indurated  paper  tube 
mow  enough  to  fit  the  stalk  of  celery 
Jsely,  thus  excluding  all  light.  The  tube 
slipped  over  the  plant  and  about  an  inch 
earth  pulled  up  around  the  base  shut- 
ig  out  all  light.  The  case  is  6x12  inches 
d  costs  about  two  cents  each,  but  the 
me  case  can  be  used  for  three  or  four 
ars.  With  the  case  goes  a  little  device 
*de  of  metal  which  clasps  about  the 
lery  plant.  It  serves  about  the  same 
rpose  that  a  horn  does  in  putting  on 
ur  slipper.  The  tube  is  then  slipped 
er  the  plant  and  the  metal  clasp  is 
lied  up. 

It  requires  only  a  couple  of  weeks  to 
inch  celery.  It  is  said  that  a  boy  can 
5i!y  put  on  500  of  these  cases  in  an  hour. 
Celery  is   subject  to   diseases  just   as 


Sixth  Annual 

TORONTO  FAT 
STOCK  SHOW 


UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

TORONTO 


Friday        and        Saturday 
DECEMBER  10th  and  11th 

1915 


SYNOPSIS   OF  CANADIAN  NORTH-WEST 
LAND  REGULATIONS 

THE  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  18  years  old,  may  home- 
stead a  quarter-section  of  available  Dominion  land  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta,  Applicant  must  appear  in  person  at  the 
Dominion  Lands  Agency  or  Sub-Agency  for  the  District.  Entry  by  proxy 
may  be  made  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Agency  (but  not  Sub-Agency)  on 
certain  conditions. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  each 
of  three  years.  A  homesteader  may  live  within  nine  miles  of  his  homestead 
on  a  farm  of  at  least  80  acres,  on  certain  conditions.  A  habitable  house  is 
required  except  where  residence  is  performed  in  the  vicinity. 

In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing  may  pre-empt  a 
quarter-section  alongside  his  homestead.     Price  $3.00  per  acre. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  in  each  of  three  years  after  earning  home- 
stead patent;  also  50  acres  extra  cultivation.  Pre-emption  patent  may  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  homestead  patent,  on  certain  conditions. 

A  settler  who  has  exhausted  his  homestead  right  may  take  a  purchased 
homestead  in  certain  districts.  Price  $3.00  per  acre.  Duties — Must  reside 
six  months  in  each  of  three  years,  cultivate  50  acres  and  erect  a  house 
worth  $300. 

The  area  of  cultivation  is  subject  to  reduction  in  case  of  rough,  scrubby 
or  stony  land.  Live  stock  may  be  substituted  for  cultivation  under  certain 
conditions. 

W.  W.  CORY,  C.M.G., 
Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

N.B. — Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid 
for.— 64388. 
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r-c  n*c    improved 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl- 
ington, N.  J.,  writes:  "My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows." 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 
Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani- 
tary cost  stable  to 
Wallace  b.  OTtrMR.  KS.Fore»t'«-iiie.o«nn..r.8.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
an  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  In  inquiry  If  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


We   make   twenty-three 
different  sizes  of 

Concrete  Mixers 

and  a  full  line  of  Con- 
crete Machinery. 

London   Concrete 
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other  plants  are.  A  few  of  the  commoner 
are: 

Early  and  Late  Blight. — This  disease 
is  easily  controlled  by  spraying  the  plants 
at  intervals  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Thrips,  Leaf-hoppers  and  Plant  Lice 
and  most  sucking  enemies  may  be  killed 
by  soaking  the  plants  with  tobacco  water. 

Green  Worm. — This  pest  is  by  far  the 
worst  enemy.  It  is  a  voracious  feeder  and 


soon  strips  the  plants.  It  is  easily  picked 
off  by  hand  and  will  not  hurt  the  hands  if 
leather  gloves  are  worn.  The  worms  may 
then  be  destroyed. 

This  ugly  worm  in  the  cycle  of  its  his- 
tory is  transformed  into  the  familiar 
swallow-tail  butterfly,  which  will  be 
readily  known  by  the  shape  of  its  tail  and 
its  rich  black  velvety  color  marked  with 
rows  of  yellow  dots. 


Limestone  on  N.B.  Farms 

Co-operation  Will  Help  Maritime  Farmers  to  Get  Better  Crops 

With  Its  Use 

By   W.  A.    CRAICK 


DOWN  in  New  Brunswick,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been 
waking  up  to  the  need  of  intro- 
ducing modern  methods  into  the  farming 
communities  and  of  late  years  has  been 
doing  some  useful  pioneer  work.  One  of 
its  latest  moves  has  been  to  purchase  a 
portable  limestone  pulverizer  for  demon- 
stration purposes.  Soils  in  New  Bruns- 
wick are  as  a  rule  more  acid  than  in  On- 
tario and  Quebec,  and  the  use  of  an 
alkali,  like  burnt  lime,  is  imperative.  It 
has  been  proved  that  ground  limestone 
is  just  as  effective  as  lime  and  this  sub- 
stance is  used  extensively.  However, 
one  great  difficulty  has  been  to  secure  it 
cheaply. 

Some  ground  limestone  was  required 
at  the  new  provincial  farm  near  Fred- 
ericton.  It  had  to  be  obtained  at  a  point 
sixty  miles  distant.  The  cost  was  $2  a 
ton.  This  was  quite  a  reasonable  price 
and  a  supply  was  ordered.  When,  how- 
ever, it  came  to  be  delivered  at  the  farm, 
it  was  found  that  the  transportation 
charges  added  another  $4  to  the  cost, 
making  the  price  almost  prohibitive.  The 
circumstance  opened  the  eyres  of  the  De- 
partment to  one  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  farmers  were  laboring  and  led 
to  the  purchase  of  a  portable  pul- 
verizer. 

A    PROVINCIAL   PULVERIZER. 

Limestone  deposits  are  pretty  widely 
distributed  all  over  the  province  and  the 
idea  of  the  Government  in  securing  the 
pulverizer  was  that  it  might  be  taken 
from  point  to  point  and  utilized  by  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  Then  when 
thev  realized  its  advantage,  they  might 
feel  inclined  to  come  together  and  pur- 
chase one  for  their  own  needs. 

The  machine  is  operated  under  special 
regulations  of  the  Department.  Its  use 
in  any  one  place  is  limited  to  the  pul- 
verizing of  not  more  than  two  hundred 
tons,  of  which  not  more  than  ten  tons 
can  be  used  by  any  individual  farmer. 
All  the  material  must  be  ready  for  the 
demonstration  before  the  machine  ar- 
rives and  every  needful  assistance  be 
given  to  the  operator  of  the  machine  in 
working  it.  Finally  a  charge  of  75c.  a 
ton  is  levied  for  the  pulverizing  of  the 
rock. 

It  is   understood   that   the   demonstra- 


tions have  so  far  been  most  successful 
and  that  the  scheme  is  working  out  well. 
Enquiries  have  been  received  by  the  De- 
partment from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, showing  that  the  experiment  is  be- 
ing watched  with  interest. 

The  pulverizing  machine  is  but  one  of 
several  machines  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  operating  on  behalf  of 
the  farmers.  It  owns  a  traction  ditcher 
that  is  busily  employed  in  demonstrating 
the  way  to  carry  out  drainage  works.  It 
has  a  cement  tile  machine  moving  about 
from  place  to  place,  illustrating  in  a 
practical  way  how  the  farmers  can  make 
their  own  tiles.  Further,  the  Depart- 
ment is  now  doing  a  lot  of  drainage 
survey  work,  offering  to  make  a  free  sur- 
vey of  any  farm  on  application. 

All  these  undertakings  give  evidence 
that  progress  is  being  made  in  New- 
Brunswick,  and  that  the  farmers  of  the 
big  Maritime  Province  are  waking  up  to 
a  realization  that  science  has  a  good  deai 
to  do  with  success  in   agriculture. 


Denmark — Where 
Farmers  Rule 

By  JOHN  GLAMBECK 

DURING  the  past  year  when  all  the 
big  nations  in  Europe  have  been 
engaged  in  deadly  conflict  and 
spent  millions  daily  in  destructive  war- 
fare, it  is  refreshing  to  hear  that  the  little 
nation  of  Denmark  has  not  only  succeeded 
in  keeping  out  of  the  fight  but  has  adopted 
the  most  liberal  constitution  in  Europe 
if  not  in  the  entire  world.    - 

With  a  single  sweep  the  old  feuda 
privileges  of  the  nobility  and  great  land- 
owners have  been  abolished  and  the  right 
to  vote  been  given  to  every  man  and  wo- 
man alike.  The  old  system  under  whicr 
the  aristocracy  were  able  to  rule  the  coun 
try  have  had  to  give  way  to  the  peopl* 
and  from  now  on  Denmark  will  hav. 
government  by  and  for  the  common  peo 
pie.  The  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
is  not  an  accident  but  is  the  result  of  i 
long  stubborn  fight  carried  on  over  i 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  beginning  o 
the  nineteenth  century  Denmark,  lik' 
most  other  European  countries,  was  gov 
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srned  by  an  absolute  monarch,  or  rather 
the  King,  the  nobility  and  clergy  were 
[absolute  rulers  while  the  farmers  and 
ownspeople  were  little  better  off  than 
:?rfs.  The  farmers  were  forbidden  to 
eave  the  district  where  they  were  born 
.nd  they  had  no  redress  against  the 
yranny  of  the  nobles. 

In  1848,  when  the  political  revolution 
(swept  over  Europe,  the  Danish  people 
without  any  bloodshed  obtained  a  consti- 
ution  giving  the  vote  to  men  over  thirty 
'ears  old  to  elect  members  for  Parliament 
Irat  the  aristrocracy  still  kept  the  power 
|o  elect  members  to  the  upper  house  and 
letained  enough  of  their  old  privileges  to 
:i  their  hold  on  the  Government.  Af- 
er  the  disastrous  war  with  Germany  in 
S64,  the  aristocracy  succeeded  in  getting 
he  constitution  revised  thereby  getting 
ontrol  of  the  political  power  of  the  coun- 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventies 
nd  during  the  eighties  a  revolutionary 
rave  swept  over  Denmark.  The  Danish 
.-orkingmen  joined  the  social-democratic 
arty  while  the  farmers  began  a  fight  for 
lore  political  power,  through  their  party, 
he  party  of  the  left.  At  the  same  time  the 
Id  system  of  agriculture  was  discarded 
nd  the  new  system  of  livestock  raising, 
utter  and  cheese-making,  production  of 
aeon,  which  have  made  the  Danes  fam- 
us,  was  put  in  operation.  This  new  move- 
lent  of  the  people  for  more  political 
ower  was  met  by  aggression  by  the  gov- 
rnment.  Laws  were  passed  by  the  re- 
ctionaries  against  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
le.  money  was  arbitrarily  voted  and 
sed  against  the  will  of  the  members  of 
ie  parliament  and  the  country  almost 
lunged  into  bankruptcy.  The  farmers 
nswered  by  organizing  rifle  clubs 
iroughout  the  country  and  getting  ready 
>r  revolution.  This  movement  was  quick- 
suppressed  by  the  government  and  a 
>rps  of  gendarmery  was  sent  out  to  take 
ossession  of  every  district  of  the  coun- 
y.  and  every  jail  in  the  land  was  full  of 
irmers  who  had  dared  criticize  the  brutal 
ethods  of  the  government. 

MADE  THE  FARMERS  FIGHT. 

But  the  government's  tyrannical  meth- 
ls  only  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  the 
orkers  to  increase  their  effort  for  politi- 
il  power.  At  every  election  held  the 
jposition  gained  new  seats  and  the 
orkingmen  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
e  farmers,  that  is,  in  districts  where 
■ere  was  a  chance  to  elect  a  farmer  the 
>'o  united  their  forces  and  elected  him. 
»'le  in  other  districts  the  same  method 
is  used  to  elect  a  workingman  or  social- 
"mocrat  and  as  a  rule  the  two  voted  to- 
'ther  in  the  "Riesdag"  on  all  great  ques- 
ans.  Finally  the  reactionaries  in  their 
irty,  the  party  of  the  Right,  had  to  give 
iy,  the  gendarmery  was  abolished,  and 
ie  reform  after  the  other  was  granted. 
M  a  number  of  years  back  the  farmers 
id  workingmen  have  practically  run  the 
•vernment  and  the  party  of  the  Right 
ive  dwindled  into  smaller  and  smaller 
imbers  until  to-day  they  are  in  a  hope- 
5S  minority  and  had  to  agree  to  the  new 
nstitution  which  was  signed  by  the  King 
June  5th.  An  election  was  held  to 
tisfy  the  new  constitution  and  joyful 
enes  took  place  all  over  the  land.  On 
action  day,  at  every  polling  place  bands 
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were  playing  and  the  people  were  singing 
patriotic  songs.  Every  member  of  the  old 
Riesdag,  who  had  voted  for  the  new  con- 
stitution was  re-elected  and  everybody 
felt  happy  except  a  few  of  the  old  aristo- 
crats who  had  to  take  their  medicine 
gracefully. 

FARMERS    MOST    IMPORTANT    CLASS. 

During  the  last  dozen  or  more  years  the 
Danish  people,  as  a  whole  have  made 
great  progress.  The  working  men  both  in 
the  cities  and  country  are  well  organized; 
they  own  the  largest  daily  newspaper  in 
the  country  and  several  provincial  papers. 
As  Denmark  is  principally  an  agricul- 
tural country  the  farmers  are  considered 
the  most  important  class  and  have  re- 
ceived considerable  aid  from  the  State  in 
many  of  their  undertakings.  But  what 
has  given  the  greatest  help  to  Danish 
agriculture  is  the  co-operative  societies. 
In  Denmark  the  middleman  has  practi- 
cally been  eliminated  and  almost  every 
article  needed  by  the  Danish  farmer  is 
bought  through  the  co-operative  society 
while  all  he  has  to  sell  is  handled  through 
the  Co-operative  Union.  As  every  article 
handled  by  the  co-operative  societies  must 
be  up  to  a  high  standard  the  Danish  pro- 
ducts such  as  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  etc., 
have  gained  a  high  reputation,  particular- 
ly in  the  British  market,  and  as  the  profits 
formerly  taken  by  the  middlemen  now  go 
direct  to  the  farmers,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  farmers  are  prosperous. 

In  the  last  few  years  great  attempts 
are  being  made  to  aid  the  small  land- 
holders to  enable  all  who  wish  to  be  land- 
holders to  obtain  a  small  farm.  This 
movement  is  raised  both  by  the  state  and 
co-operative  societies.  Large  estates  are 
constantly  being  bought  by  the  co-opera- 
tive societies  and  parceled  out  in  small 
holdings. 

HELPS  A   MAN  TO  OWN   LAND. 

Whenever  a  poor  man  desires  to  become 
a  landowner  he  applies  to  the  local  muni- 
cipality and  files  an  application.  To  pay 
for  this  land  including  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, livestock  and  necessary  machinery  he 
obtains  a  loan  from  the  credit  association 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  purchasing  price 
while  the  one-tenth  he  furnishes  himself. 
This  loan  draws  3  per  cent,  interest  and 
for  the  first  three  years  he  is  not  required 
to  pay  anything  on  the  capital. 

In  Western  Canada  any  poor  man  may 


obtain  a  quarter  or  half-section  free,  from 
the  Government  and  if  he  can,  pull 
through  for  three  years  without  starving 
to  death,  a  long  way  from  a  railroad,  with 
poor  uncertain  markets  for  his  produce, 
paying  high  prices  for  every  necessity. 
The  applicant  for  a  Danish  farm  knows 
exactly  to  a  fraction  what  that  land  will 
produce.  He  gets  his  stock,  machinery 
and  other  necessities  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  while  he  knows  that  there  is  a  ready 
market  and  good  price  for  everything  he 
can  produce.  In  short  he  goes  into  an 
absolutely  sure  business. 


Still  the  way  I  look  at  it,  we  who  have 
come  out  here  to  make  our  home  in  West- 
ern Canada  have  no  cause  to  despair.  We 
have  seen  what  can  be  done  in  a  little 
country  like  Denmark  where  land  was 
scarce  and  a  short  time  ago  mostly  owned 
by  an  aristocracy.  Here  we  have  plenty  of 
land  just  as  good,  if  not  better  than  they 
have  in  Denmark,  with  just  as  good  if  not 
better  clhnatic  conditions.  All  we  need  is 
to  get  together  and  remedy  some  of  the 
evils  we  are  up  against  and  most  of  all 
let's  get  into  the  co-operative  movement. 


The  Cost  of  Convenience 

How  One  Farm  Home  was  Equipped    for  Happy  Living  and 

Working  Conditions 

By  DOUGLAS  M.  SMITH,  B.S.A. 


THE  farmer  is  not  handling  money 
all  the  time  like  a  man  working  for 
a  salary  or  in  a  purely  commercial 
business.  He  may  actually  take  in  and 
pay  out  more  money  in  a  year  but  the 
bank  does  most  of  his  business  for  him, 
while  cheques  and  banks  play  a  small  part 
in  the  average  city  man's  affairs.  This  is 
bound  to  make  a  difference.  The  man 
used  to  paying  out  cash  every  day  of  his 
life  sees  modern  home  equipments  which 
are  within  his  means,  buys  them  and 
thinks  nothing  of  it,  while  the  farmer, 
well,  when  it  comes  to  paying  $45  cold 
cash  for  a  washing  machine,  thinks  he 
could  never  afford  that.  The  average 
farmer  can  afford  it  much  more  readily 
fhan  many  city  people.  He  could  also 
afford  a  furnace,  and  hot  and  cold  water 
in  the  house,  and  a  fully-equipped  bath- 
room, and  some  other  things  if  he  could 
only  see  that  they  are  not  luxuries  but 
conveniences  that  every  house  should 
have.  The  people  who  have  them  don't 
consider  them  luxuries.  They  know  that 
they  are  wise  investments. 

Five  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  will 
bring  about  fifteen  dollars  interest  which 
will  in  turn  be  left  in  the  bank,  but  all  the 
time  someone  else  is  using  the  $500  to 
make  himself  richer  and  more  comfortable 
while  the  owner  goes  plodding  along,  put- 
ting up  with  all  sorts  of  hardships  and 


smiling  to  himself  because  his  $500  is 
drawing  three  per  cent,  at  the  bank.  So 
long  as  the  farmer  considers  only  the 
initial  cash  outlay,  without  thinking  of 
the  comforts  he  and  his  family  might  en- 
joy, it  is  not  likely  he  will  invest  much 
money  in  his  home.  When  he  does  con- 
sider it  in  the  right  light,  however,  there 
will  be  things  doing.  Here  is  what  the 
owner  of  a  fruit  farm  in  the  Niagara  dis- 
trict has  done  in  this  respect. 

HEATING    SYSTEM    AND    FUEL    STORAGE    IN 
THE  CELLAR. 

He  had  not  always  had  the  comforts 
which  he  now  enjoys.  Like  many  others 
he  had  a  rather  difficult  row  to  hoe  until 
he  got  started,  but  it  did  not  take  him  long 
to  decide  that  he  was  going  to  have  as 
much  pleasure  as  he  could  afford  in  the 
form  of  a  comfortable  home.  Eight  years 
ago  he  built  the  house  in  which  he  now 
lives.  It  was  like  many  other  farm  houses 
in  that  it  had  no  conveniences  with  the 
exception  of  a  furnace.  Sitting  around  a 
coal  stove  at  night  may  be  warm  and 
cheery,  but  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
house  which  may  not  be  quite  so  cheerful. 
Having  experienced  this,  he  installed  a 
furnace  while  building  his  house  so  that 
now,  both  the  upper  and  lower  storeys 
are  well  heated,  and  there  are  no  stove- 
pipes strung  through  every  room  which 
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housewife, 

it's  a  good 

range! 
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She'll  get  along  without 
other  conveniences,  but 
give  her  a  satisfactory, 
good-baking  range. 

In  the  "Kootenay" 
range  nothing  is  omitted 
that  makes  for  comfort 
and  convenience,  for 
durability,  economy  and 
efficiency. 


WQarfs 

Kootenay 


Tiango 


There's  a  good  reason  for  our  using  "Armco"  rust- resisting  iron  for  its  body,  and 
Semi-Steel  for  the  firebox  linings;  a  good  reason  for  its  burnished  smooth  top,  its 
nickelled  steel  washable  oven,  its  double  duplex  grates,  patented  detachable  reser- 
voir, its  scientifically  planned  firebox  and  flue  system. 

These  and  other  patented  features  of  the  "Kootenay"  are  fully  described  and 
pictured  in  the  dainty  recipe  booklet.     Do  not  hesitate  to  write  for  this  booklet. 

By  doing  so  you  can  study  and  know  every  detail  of  the  Range  before  personally 
examining  it  at  your  merchant's  store. 
You  will  then  be  able  to  more  intelli- 


a 


a 

-'■rf. 


gently  discuss  the  range  and  understand 
its  many  good  points. 

The  booklet  is  free.     Write  to-day. 


MXlaryS 


London 
Montreal 
St.  John,  N.B. 
Edmonton 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Hamilton 
Saskatoon 


McCLARY'S,  London,  Can. 

Please  send  FREE,  a  copy  of  booklet  entitled 
Kootenay  Range  and  you." 
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Constructive  Ideas  In  Farming 

Barn  Building-  and  the  Value    of   the   Farm    Paper. 


A  NOTED  clergyman  of  Toronto, 
whose  hair  is  now  snow  white,  went 
on  a  vacation  trip  to  his  sister  this 
summer.  This  sister  had  the  high  honor 
to  be  a  farmer's  wife.  In  the  home,  The 
Farmer's  Magazine  came  regularly  and 
here  the  preacher  first  saw  the  magazine. 
After  coming  back  he  said,  "I  certainly 
want  to  meet  and  congratulate  the  edi- 
tors of  The  Farmer's  Magazine  for  the 
splendid  paper  they  are  putting  out.  I 
never  dreamt  that  Canada  was  publishing 
a  farm  paper  that  was  placing  such  rich 
material  at  the  service  of  the  farm.  So 
impressed  was  I  with  the  articles  that  I 
have  two  or  three  of  them  almost  memo- 
rized." 

While  the  publishers  are  pleased,  in- 
deed, with  these  opinions  of  the  magazine 
they  are  determined  that  they  will  strive 
harder  to  put  such  merit  and  real  inspira- 
tion into  each  issue  as  to  keep  it  in  the 
van  of  the  times. 

Edith  P.  Stevenson,  an  artist  with  a 
continental  reputation,  living  an  ideal  life 
on  a  farm  at  Thornhill,  has  caught  with 
her  brush  a  scene  that  will  form  the  cover 
design  of  the  October  issue. 

In  contents,  this  issue  will  be  equal  to 
any  that  have  appeared.  Special  features 
include  articles  by  C.  B.  Sissons  from 
Western  Canada,  telling  about  something 
that  our  foreign  friends  are  doing  for 
Canadian  farm  life.  George  A.  Putnam, 
superintendent  of  the  Women's  Institutes 
for  Ontario,  writes  of  the  value  of  the 
demonstration  work.  Of  special  interest 
will  be  the  real  experiences  of  a  young 
farmer  who  has  handled  beef  cattle.  An- 
other story  deals  with  a  practical  dairy 
farm  and  its  equipment  for  butter-mak- 
ing. A  poultry  business  as  a  part  of  a 
Niagara  farm's  operations,  forms  a  help- 
ful story.  The  work  of  the  month,  giving, 
as  it  does,  hints  for  every  feature  of  the 
out-of-door  life  is  valuable. 

WHY  CONSTRUCTIVE  FARMING  DRAWS. 

Everyone  has  noticed  the  attraction 
given  to  any  farm  that  is  doing  things. 

It  is  human  nature  to  admire  the  suc- 
cessful. Even  if  we  ourselves  fall  down, 
we  can  pay  our  tribute  to  the  one  who 
stands  up. 

Just  so,  with  The  Farmer's  Magazine. 
It  is  standing  up  well.  It  provokes  our 
admiration  because,  as  a  Canadian  farm 
journal  built  on  British  lines  of  useful- 
ness, and  honor,  it  is  lending  to  farm  life 
that  dignity  that  is  due  it. 

In  October  that  month  of  sunshine — 


" When  a  day 

Of  warm  sunshine  fills  the  sky  at  noon, 
And  a  wind,  borrowed  from  some  morn 

of  June 
Stirs  the  brown  grasses," 

— the  best  of  constructive  journalism  will 
be  shown  in  a  charming  number,  with  a 
cover  design  well  worthy  of  Canadian 
enterprise. 


The  above  picture   was   takeu   just    after   Edward   Oldham,  of  Scarboro,   had 

M  u    bam  '.in  \   14.     He  came  on   to  this  farm   sii  years  ago,  and   is  making  a  si: 
Completed   Cor  this    >  Lhis  'Kirn  carries  steel  shingles,  is  battened  on   tbe  outside, 

has  aaj  fork  and  slings,  cement  approach  to  barn,  also  cement  supporting  posts  under  ue 
barn;  quarry  stone  foundation  with  cement  blocks  above  the  window,  complete  steel 
Stanchion    equipment,     with    IX)  >les    and     plenty    of    light    and    veutilation,    and    is 

painted  red.  a  silo  i-  bis  next  move.  The  cost  Is  about  $3,000.  with  much  of  tbe  timber 
of  the  old   barn   used   In   the  new    barn. 


A   suggestion    for   a    plank    frame   barn,   and    the   stable   equipment    f 

rattle.      Note  the  ventilation    arrows 
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iave  to  be  taken  down  and  put  up  each 
year.  To  install  a  hot-air  furnace  in  a 
nedium-sized  house  now  would  cost  about 

S125. 

The  cellar  under  the  house  was  not 
-ery  large  at  first  but  the  owner  has  done 
onsiderable  work  there  since.  It  is  now 
the  full  size  of  the  house,  it  has  a  ce- 
dent floor  and  whitewashed  walls,  and 
space  is  provided  for  storing  the  wood  and 
!'oal  so  there  is  no  chasing  out  to  a  wood- 
)ile  during  the  winter. 

GASOLINE  ENGINE  PUMPS  WATER. 

The  next  step  was  to  have  running 
vater  in  the  house.  Carrying  water  from 
he  pump  or  hauling  it  out  of  the  cistern 
s  not  the  most  alluring  job  at  any  time 
mt  when  wash-day  comes  and  it  is  needed 
>y  the  tubfuls,  it  should  convince  any  man 
hat  there  must  be  some  easier  way.  It 
lid  not  take  this  man  long  to  find  a  way. 
t  meant  buying  a  gasoline  engine  and 
onsiderable  other  equipment,  but  he 
igured  out  various  other  ways  of  using 
he  engine  so  the  expense  could  not  all 
)e  charged  up  to  this  one  item.  The  best 
jlan  for  providing  running  water  in  the 
louse,  and  the  one  used  here,  is  to  have 
;he  water  under  pressure  in  a  tank.  The 
;ank  is  installed  in  the  cellar  and  is  cap- 
ible  of  delivering  six  barrels  of  water, 
ind  cost  $75.  The  two-horse-power  gaso- 
ine  engine,  mounted  on  a  small  truck  cost 
590.  It  is  placed  close  to  the  tank  along 
,vith  the  pump,  which  with  the  jack,  cost 
?31.  The  water  is  pumped  from  the  cis- 
;ern  into  the  tank  from  which  it  is  de- 
ivered  to  the  house.  All  that  is  necessary 
;o  keep  the  house  supplied  with  water  is 
;o  start  the  engine  going  for  a  short  time 
whenever  the  pressure  in  the  tank  gets 
:oo  low. 

HOT  AND  COLD  WATER   SUPPLY. 

In  the  kitchen  there  is  a  large,  white 
mamel  sink  which  cost  $35.  It  has  both 
aot  and  cold  water  faucets,  a  boiler  con- 
aected  with  the  kitchen  range  giving  the 
supply  of  hot  water.  The  stove,  which 
would  be  burning  fuel  anyway,  heats  the 
water  so  the  only  expense  is  the  boiler 
:osting  $10. 

With  the  water  so  convenient  down- 
stairs, why  not  have  it  upstairs  also?  The 
next  move  was  to  install  a  bathroom.  No 
room  had  been  planned  for  it  when  the 
house  was  built,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  a  small  room  above  the  kitchen  would 
suit  the  purpose  well,  so  a  bath  and  basin 
were  put  in.  A  toilet  was  now  needed  to 
complete  the  equipment  so  after  a  septic 
liank  had  been  built  a  short  distance  from 
jthe  house  this  was  put  in  too.  During  the 
three  years  which  the  septic  tank  has  np«v 
'been  in  operation  it  has  worked  perfectly. 
The  cost  of  the  equipment  installed  in  the 
jbath-room  was  $125,  while  the  septic  tank 
icost  about  $25,  including  labor.  When 
asked  what  he  thought  of  his  investments 
the  ready  reply  was:  "Say,  if  other  farm- 
ers only  knew  what  it  is  like  to  come  in 
after  their  day's  work,  jump  into  a  bath 
and  then  come  down  to  tea  clean  and  con- 
siderably refreshed,  very  few  of  them 
would  stop  to  think  of  how  much  it  costs." 

Modern  equipments  may  make  the 
house  comfortable  and  reduce  the  work 
considerably  but  they  do  not  supply  plea- 
sure for  the  spare  time  which  they  help 


HAVE  YOUR  JELLIES 
EVER  REFUSED  TO  SET  ? 

Though  only  best  fruit  is  used,  and  every  precaution  taken 
in  cooking  and  placing  in  jars,  jellies  sometimes 
unaccountably  refuse  to  set. 

Many  cooks  don't  know  that  the  SUGAR  may  be  the 
cause,  as  if  it  contains  organic  matter,  fermentation  sets 
in  and  Jelly  will  not  set.     Be  on  the  safe  side — Buy 

ST.  LAWRENCE  EXTRA  GRANULATED  SUGAR 

For  years  it  has  given  absolute  satisfaction.    Over  99.99  percent 
pure  and  refined  from  cane  sugar,  exclusively,  St.  Lawrence  Sugar 
protects  against  these  failures 
Buy  in  Refinery  sealed  packages  to  avoid  mistakes  and  assure  absolute 

cleanliness  and  correct  weight. 
2  lb.  and  5  lb.  cartons  and  1 0,  20, 25  and  1 00  lb.  bags  and  your  choice 
of  fine,  medium,  or  coarse  grains.    Sold  by  most  good  grocers. 
ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES.  Limited.  MONTREAL. 


Keep  a 

Kodak  Record 


Make  your  written  records  more  valuable  by  illustrating 
them  with  Kodak  pictures  of  stock  and  buildings  and  crops  and 
orchards. 

Illustrated  booklet  "Kodak  on  the  Farm,"  free  at  yotir  dealer's,  or  by  mail. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,    Limited,    596  King  Street  West,    TORONTO 


Sarnia  Fence 


QUALITY  HIGHEST 


Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 
before  you  buy  to 


PRICES  LOWEST 


THE  SARNIA  FENCE  CO.,  LIMITED,     SARNIA,  ONTARIO 
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create.  A  piano  is  one  of  the  things  which 
will  fill  the  gap,  but  as  no  one  in  this 
family  was  musically  inclined,  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  a  player-piano.  It  might  be 
stated  here  that  ten  hours  constitute  a 
day's  work  on  this  farm,  and  with  music, 
and  a  supply  of  good  books  and  magazines 
no  person  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
spend  the  spare  time  in  the  evenings. 

A  telephone  is  found  in  the  house,  even 
though  it  costs  $25  a  year.  "It  is  a  high 
price  for  a  country  'phone,  considering 
the  service  we  get,"  said  the  owner,  "but 
we  use  it  a  great  deal,  and  during  the 
fruit  season  it  sometimes  pays  for  itself 
in  one  day  by  enabling  me  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  fruit  market." 


THE  POWER  WASHER. 

And  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  In  the 
kitchen  the  girls  can  show  you  the  easiest 
and  quickest  way  to  do  a  washing.  A 
washing  machine  is  connected  with  a  line 
shaft  driven  by  the  engine  in  the  cellar. 
The  wringer,  which  is  on  a  swivel  so  thai 
it  can  be  swung  around  into  any  position 
works  automatically  too.  This  is  the 
washing  machine  referred  to  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  one  that  cost  $45,  but  which 
is  considered  a  good  investment  because 
washing  is  one  of  the  biggest  duties  the 
women  have  to  perform. 

The  next  improvement  is  to  be  the 
building  of  a  garage. 


How  I  Escaped  From  Germany 


Continued  from  Page  36. 


the  sentries.    Or  possibly  they  may  have 
heard  me  breaking  the  branches. 

I  pressed  on  with  double  exertion  as  the 
effect  of  the  shots  was  very  stimulating. 
All  sense  of  fatigue  had  disappeared, 
leaving  but  one  great  desire — to  press  on, 
on  to  the  freedom  which  I  knew  awaited  a 
successful  dash  to  the  country  beyond. 

Gradually  the  trees  became  less  dense 
and   I  was  able  to  travel  with   greater 
speed.  An  hour's  walk  took  me  to  a  wide 
path  which  led  down 
to  the  valley  beyond 
through    a    sleeping 
village  of  the  neutral 
country  of   Lichten- 
stein. 


T  REACHED  a  rail- 
A  way  station  called 
Nendeln,  which  is 
about  a  mile  from 
the  small  village  of 
that  name  in  the  val- 
ley. This  station  was 
divided  into  two 
parts,  one  used  as  a 
bedroom,  telegraph- 
room,  ticket  office, 
etc.,  the  other  as  a 
waiting-room.  The 
stove  in  the  waiting- 
room  was  out,  and 
everything  was  in 
pitch  darkness.  How- 
ever, in  the  waiting- 
room  it  was  some  de- 
grees warmer  than 
in  the  frosty  air  out- 
side. After  lighting 
an  oil  lamp  that 
hung  on  the  wall,  I 
took  off  some  of  my 
wet  garments  and 
shook  the  snow  and 
dirt  from  my  clothes. 
The  clock  on  the 
wall  pointed  to  half 
past  three.  After 
consulting  a  very 
primitive  schedule  of 
the  trains  that  passed 
through,  which  was 
pinned  on  the  wall,  I 
found  that  I  should 
have  to  wait  another 


four  hours  before  a  train  would  leave  for 
the  Swiss  border,  so  I  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  benches  till  dawn  should  break. 
Gradually,  however,  the  waiting  room 
became  colder  and  colder.  The  effect  of 
the  long  strenuous  march  died  off  and  the 
blood  in  my  veins  became  chilled  from  the 
wet  garments.  It  was  evident  that  four 
hours'  wait  would  be  impossible  under 
these  conditions.  I  therefore  left  the 
station    and    took    the    road    leading    to 


Innsbruck  and  the  Walderaster-Spltze  looking  south.     It  was  through 
Mr.  Beardmore  made  bit  adventurous  trip. 


the  town  to  which  the  station  belonged. 

After  much  trouble  I  was  able  to  wake 
up  the  proprietor  of  the  only  inn  in  the 
place  and  enquired  if  he  could  give  me  a 
bed  for  the  night.  My  appearance  must 
have  awakened  suspicion,  as  he  told  me 
the  hotel  was  full  and  that  there  was  no 
room  for  more  guests.  I  walked  around  to 
some  of  the  other  houses  knocking  at  the 
doors  and  ringing  bells  in  my  endeavor  to 
find  a  resting  place  but  all  in  vain.  That 
small  village  of  Nendeln  of  some  forty 
houses  was  in  deep  sleep  and  no  amount 
of  noise  could  wake  the  inmates. 

For  the  first  time  the  desolation  of  my 
situation  dawned  upon  me.  Here  I  was 
without  as  much  as  an  overcoat  wander- 
ing about  a  sleeping  village  in  the  frosty 
winter  night,  vainly  endeavoring  to  find  a 
shelter  to  rest  for  a  few  hours  and  dry 
my  wet  clothes.  I  decided  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  night  marching  towards 
Buchs,  which  I  knew  was  the  first  small 
town  in  Switzerland  after  crossing  the 
frontier  from  Lichtenstein.  I  woke  the 
innkeeper  up  again  to  enquire  the  way  to 
Buchs.  The  sleepy  head  once  more 
emerged  and  good  naturedly  nodded  in  the 
direction,  saying  that  two  hours'  walk 
would  bring  me  to  a  small  village  and 
half  an  hour's  walk  further  to  Buchs. 

THESE  two  hours  were  to  bring  me 
from  one  side  of  the  Principality  of 
Lichtenstein  to  the  other.  Although  all 
sense  of  captivity 
and  slavery  which 
had  weighed  upon 
my  mind  for  the  last 
six  months  during 
the  time  I  was  prac- 
tically a  prisoner  in 
Berlin,  had  dis- 
appeared, neverthe- 
less I  was  not  yet  out 
of  danger.  It  was 
not  until  afterwards 
that  I  heard  from 
people  who  knew, 
that,  had  I  remained 
in  the  small  station 
at  Lichtenstein,  as  I 
originally  intended, 
and  taken  the  train 
going  to  Switzer- 
land, the  authorities 
in  the  morning  would 
have  handed  me  back 
to  the  Austrians  at 
their  special  request, 
if  it  could  have  been 
proved  that  I  crossec 
without  proper  pass- 
port. This  small 
Principality, 
although  nominally 
independent  and 
neutral,  still  remains 
under  Austrian  in- 
fluence and  can  hard- 
ly be  called  an  inde- 
pendent state. 

Part  of  the  River 
Rhine  forms  the  bor- 
der between  Switzer- 
land and  the  Princi- 
pality of  Lichten- 
stein. There  is  a 
bridge,  crossing 
from  the  Dutchy  into 


this   country   that 
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Switzerland.  It  is  an  old  bridge,  built 
many  years  ago.  The  architecture  is 
characteristic  of  the  country.  On  near- 
ing  the  bridge,  my  first  impression 
was   that   I   was   entering   a    barn,    but 

m  coming  closer  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
midge  built  of  wood  and  closed  in.     The 

urrent  of  the  stream  below  caused  it  to 
creak  and  groan,  and  every  step  re- 
sounded through  the  hollow  timber. 

On  arriving  on  the  opposite  bank  a 
Swiss  sentry  came  out  of  a  small  house 
and  asked  me  to  show  my  passport.  When 
I  told  him  I  had  no  passport,  he  requested 
me  to  show  him  some  paper  of  identifica- 
tion. I  therefore  produced  the  only  re- 
maining paper  by  which  I  was  able  to 
identify  myself.  This  was  the  receipt  I 
had  received  from  the  head  of  the  mili- 
jtary  authorities  at  Feldkirch,  certifying 
Ithat  they  had  in  their  possession  my 
Canadian  passport,  my  birth  certificate, 
my  certificate  of  residence  in  Berlin  and 
5,000  Kronen.  This  paper  also  stated 
.that  I  was  temporarily  interned  at  the 
hotel  in  Feldkirch.  It  was  still  dark  when 
I  produced  this  paper.  In  order  to  read 
it  the  sentry  turned  on  a  small  electric 
lamp  which  he  took  from  his  pocket. 
After  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  official 
stamps  and  seal  of  the  head  authorities 
at  Feldkirch  he  extinguished  the  light, 
looked  up  at  me,  smiled  and  motioned  me 
to  pass  on  into  Switzerland. 
"Pass  along,"  he  said. 

Double  Crop  System 

Continued  from  Page  28. 

Speaking  of  rye,  a  peculiar  experience 
of  two  neighbors,  in  the  same  season,  may 
be  mentioned.  They  each  sowed  a  field  of 
rye,  for  grain,  and  seeded  down  with 
clover.  The  grain  crop,  an  excellent  one, 
was  harvested  in  due  time;  but  it  was 
one  of  the  late,  trying  seasons  on  clover 
and  the  latter  did  not  do  well.  Next 
spring,  however,  rye  which  had  shelled 
out  during  the  operation  of  harvesting  be- 
gan to  show  up  among  the  clover  and  rye 
and  clover  together  soon  covered  the  field 
with  a  dense  and  vigorous  growth.  This 
was  cut  for  hay  and  both  farmers  who 
secured  this  "volunteer"  crop  say  they 
never  had  hay  in  their  barn  that  was 
eaten  with  more  apparent  relish. 

Later  on  one  of  these  farmers  plowed 
clown  a  thin  alfalfa  sod,  and  then  sowed 
a  crop  of  rye  for  grain.  The  rye  gave  a 
capital  crop  next  year.  As  soon  as  the 
rye  was  off  the  land  was  cultivated  and 
the  grain  shelled  in  harvesting  started 
to  grow.  Odd  pieces  of  alfalfa,  that  had 
not  been  killed  out  in  preparing  the  land 
for  rye,  showed  up  as  well.  This  spring 
the  whole  field  was  thick  with  rye,  mixed 
with  a  sprinkling  of  alfalfa,  and  having 
learned  by  his  previous  experience,  the 
owner  decided  to  leave  it  for  hay.  It  was 
left  accordingly  and  a  very  satisfactory 
cutting  was  taken  off  in  June  last.  Then 
a  crop  of  buckwheat  was  sown  and  it  is 
coming  on  well  now;  another  case  of  two 
crops  in  one  year.  Next  winter  this  field 
will  be  dressed  with  manure  in  prepara- 
tion for  corn. 

A  man  on  a  60-acre  has  fired  his 
binder  and  bid  good-by  to  the  threshing 
gang.    How  does  he  manage?    All  of  his 


International     Harvester 
Cream  Separators 

'  I  kHERE  is  a  cream  separator  price  that  is 
•*■  right — the  price  of  a  Lily  or  Primrose.     But 

here  are  three  more  important  separator  features. 

The  first  is  Cleanliness:  A  separator  that  cannot 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  inside  and  out,  is  dear  at 
any  price.  Buy  no  separator  that  cannot  be  cleaned  easily  as 
well  as  thoroughly.    Five  minutes'  work  cleans  a  Lily  or  Primrose. 

Second  —  Close  Skimming:  The  separator  that  does  not 
skim  closely  is  wasteful.  A  Lily  or  Primrose  leaves  only  a  drop 
of  cream  in  a  gallon  of  milk.     Insist  on  this  standard. 

Third  —  Simplicity:  Buy  a  separator  that  needs  so  few  and 
such  simple  adjustments  that  you  or  your  wife  can  make  them. 
Be  sure  to  get  one  with  a  single  automatic  oiling  arrangement 
which  takes  care  of  every  bearing  and  avoid  trouble. 

When  you  buy  a  Lily  or  Primrose  cream  separator,  you  get 
these  features,  and  pay  the  right  price. 

"Facts  and  Figures  on  Dairying,"  will  help  you  choose  right. 
You  will  be  less  liable  to  make  dairy  mistakes  after  you  have 
read  it.    We  send  it  free.    Write  for  it. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

BRANCH  HOUSES 
At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal. 
N.  Battlelord,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regisa,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 


Cutting  down  expenses  in 
your  kitchen 

in  face  of  increased  cost  is  difficult,  but  you  can  do  it. 
How? 

The  "Supreme"  Range  makes  it  possible.  It  cuts  fuel 
expenses  40  to  50% — almost  in  half.  This  is  absolutely 
guaranteed.  In  addition  the  "Supreme"  is  an  excellent 
cooking  and  baking  range  with  special  construction  for 
the  even  distribution  of  heat  all  round  the  oven. 
This  range  will  be  a  real  comfort  and  economy  to  your 
home.  Investigate  its  merits.  Write  for  catalogue  "S" 
and  see  how  you  really  can  keep  down  your  kitchen 
expenses. 

SUPREME   HEATING  COMPANY 
WELLAND,    ONTARIO 


HOW   TO   PLAY    THE    PIANO 
OR  ORGAN  IN  ONE  HOUR 

A  Detroit  musician  has  invented  a  new  method  by  which  any  little 
child  or  grown  person  can  learn  to  play  in  one  hour  in  their  own 
home.  Three  sheets  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  person 
addressing  a  postal  card  to  A.  S.  KELLER.  993  A,  Trussed 
Concrete  Building.  Detroit,  Mich.  — Advt. 


GILSON      lj  H.  P.  Gasoline. 

1  Jofagggggf^j-tfaggpot  Engine$47. 50i 


throughout 
I  ab'e  adjustments.  Light  fuel 
|  Beautiful   design-thoroughly    test 


..      Simple,  „. 
fuel  and  oil  consu 


generous    con 


iderstand- 
iption 


._     ready  to   tt~. . 

t  and     oil    Is    supplied 

\  Write    for  clrcuLr    ant 

prices.       Cllson    Mfg 

14  York  St. 
I  Guelph,  Canada., 


hen    gasoline. 
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Fighting  a 
Hidden  Foe 


Napoleon's  famous  remark  that  "An 
Army  Travels  on  its  Stomach"  ap- 
plies equally  well,  though  in  a  some 
what  different  sense,  to  the  20th 
Century  business  man,  and  to  the 
present  day  housewife  and  child. 
When  tlic  Stomach  is  performing  its 
functions  imperfectly,  the  outlook  is 
gloomy,  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  pessi- 
mism and  "don't  care"  prevails, 
and  life  seems  hardly  "worth 
while. ' ' 

But  when  every  factor  in  the  proper 
digestion  of  food  is  found  to  be 
working  in  harmony  and  unison— 
when  the  stomach  is  sound  and  tun- 
ed up  to  concert  pitch,  then,  and 
only  then,  do  life's  trials  appear 
trifles  and  a  spirit  of  good  cheer 
and  optimism  pervades.  Many  causes 
contribute  to  the  incomplete  work 
ing  of  the  stomach  functions — over 
eating,  lack  of  exercise,  inattention 
to  dietary,  too  close  application  to 
business.  But  there  is  hope  now,  for 
even  the  chronic  sufferer  from  in- 
digestion and  biliousness,  for  .  a 
harmless,  natural  remedy  is  withia 
the  reach  of  all. 

Parmelee  's  Vegetable  Pills  have 
long  since  passed  the  experimental 
stage — they  have  been  in  high  favor 
for  years.  Parmelee 's  Vegetable 
Pills  are  compounded  with  the  ut- 
most care,  from  ingredients  that  are 
known  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  system,  and  they  have  been 
proven  to  restore  an  even  flow  of 
bile,  and  by  gently  acting  on  the 
intestines  to  relieve  constipation. 
The  old  saying  that  "a  sound  mind 
is  found  in  a  sound  body"  might 
well  read  "a  sound  mind  and  a 
sound  stomach  go  together,"  and 
the  untold  blessings  conferred  by 
Parmelee 's  Vegetable  Pills  in  keep- 
ing the  human  stomach  in  a  sound 
condition  and  perfect  working  order, 
cannot  be  overestimated. 
Keep  a  box  of  Parmolce's  Vege- 
table Pills  always  hand;'.  They  will 
make  you  fit  and  keep  you  fit. 

Price  25  Cents,  at  your  dealers. 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Raise  Your  Calves  Success- 

fully  By  usin&  Ideal  Calf  Meal  Cream.  It 
"  will  prove  satisfactory.  Try  it  and  be 
your  own  judge.  It  is  the  absolute  and  only 
sure  way.  On  receipt  of  $4.25  we  will  deliver 
to  any  point  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,    100  Jbs.   of   our   Ideal   Calf 

Send  for  booklet  ex- 
plaining our  Ideal  Calf 
Meal  Cream.         Dept.  B. 

Ideal  Stock  and  Poultry 


Food  Co.. 


94  JohoSl.  South 
HAMILTON,  Ont.  .„ » 
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grain  crops  are  cut  with  the  mower  while 
green  and  used  for  hay.  One  of  his  chief 
sources  of  income  is  in  milk  and  he  finds 
that  green  grain  crops  and  silage  make  a 
satisfactory  ration  for  dairy  cows. 

By  these  systems  he  saves  the  annual 
cost  of  keeping  up  a  binder;  he  has  no 
threshing  bill  or  changing  of  work  at 
threshing  time,  and  where  clover  is  seeded 
with  oats  the  clover  has  a  much  better 
chance  than  it  has  where  the  oats  are  left 
to  ripen.  Just  figure  up  the  cost  of  main- 


taining a  binder,  the  cost  of  threshing,  the 
outlay  for  twine,  etc.,  and  then  see  if  it  is 
not  cheaper  to  buy  seed  grain  as  is  needed, 
on  a  small  farm  than  to  raise  it.  Certain- 
ly this  particular  farmer  has  reduced 
labor  requirements  to  the  minimum.  Af- 
ter  seeding  is  over  all  he  has  to  do  until 
"haying"  starts,  apart  from  milking  the 
cows  and  hauling  the  milk  to  the  station, 
is  to  ride  around  on  a  two-horse  cultivator 
and  watch  the  corn  grow.  And  he  is  mak- 
ing money. 


Winter  Laying  Houses 


The  open   front   hen   house  used   by   W.   L.  Smith  for  keeping  100  hens  during  laying  sen- 
ilis   hens    laid     ill    winter    in    this   open    front    house.      It   faces    the  south. 

The  Kind  of  Hen  House  that  Clarke  the  Port  Hope  Man  Finds 

to  be  the  Best 


By  LEWIS  N.  CLARKE 


T 


HERE  are  all  kinds  and  sorts  of 
hen  houses,  from  the  little  shack 
-*-  built  up  against  the  barn,  and  the 
wet,  dark  basement  of  a  stable,  to  the 
fancy,  dressed-lumber  building  with  a 
hall-way  down  the  back,  pulleys  and  ropes 
to  open  and  shut  the  windows,  nice  little 
doors  at  the  back  of  the  nests  to  take  out 
the  eggs  and  bins  and  spouts  and  many 
other  pleasing  details.  There  are  hen- 
houses built  after  the  long,  continuous 
plan;  others,  small  pens  scattered  all  over 
the  place  like  colony-houses.  There  are 
cotton-front  houses,  shutter-front  houses, 
curtain-front  houses  and  open-front 
houses  with  the  low  roof  to  the  south,  as 
recommended  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  these  different  styles  of  laying- 
houses  in  an  article  of  this  length,  so  I 
shall  give  only  a  description  of  the  houses 
used  on  my  own  farm  with  my  reasons  for 
having  adopted  them.  After  trying  a 
number  of  styles  and  sizes  of  pens  it  is 
my  intention  in  the  future  to  build  all  new 
laying-houses  like  those  described  below. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  I  think  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  house  to  use,  nor  do  I 
mean  that  I  can  see  no  merit  in  other 
styles  of  houses.  I  have  found  this  kind 
the  most  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of 


fretting  winter  eggs  in  this  climate  and 
for  that  reason  have  adopted  it. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  long  con- 
tinuous laying-house  and  the  colony-house 
type  of  laying-pen.  The  latter  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  fresh  runs  and  fresh  soil  when 
the  house  is  moved  into  a  new  location, 
but  on  few  farms  is  it  possible  to  allow  the 
hens  free  range  from  a  colony-house — 
they  do  too  much  damage — and  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  long  continuous  house  are 
so  many  and  so  great  that  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  recommending  this  style.  In 
stormy  winter  weather  the  labor  cost  of  at- 
tending to  hens  in  small  flocks  in  colony- 
houses  is  a  very  large  item  as  compared 
to  the  ease  with  which  a  thousand  or  more 
hens  can  be  cared  for  when  kept  in  fen  or 
twenty  pens  all  under  one  roof  connected 
by  swinging  doors.  A  house  of  thi? 
is  naturally  much  warmer  and  more  pro- 
tected, provided  the  partitions  between 
the  pens  are  made  draught-proof,  than  is 
the  isolated  pen  and  the  construction  of 
such  a  house  is  very  much  cheaper,  per 
hen  capacity,  as  there  are  no  end  walls  to 
figure  on.  except  two.  Xo  matter  how 
many  pens  it  contains. 

The  serious  disadvantage  in  the  large, 
permanent  house  lies  ir.  the  fact  that  the 
land  around  it  is  apt  to  become  very  much 
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iled  or  "chicken-sick."  This  trouble  can 
adily  be  obviated  by  having  one  large 
need-in  field  in  front  of  the  house  and 
viding  it  down  the  centre  with  a  north 
Id  south  fence.  In  the  spring  when  the 
iors  are  taken  down  and  the  pens  all 
rown  into  one,  the  hens  can  be  allowed 
|  run  into  one  half  of  the  field  only  and 
>e  other  half  sowed  to  grain  and  seeded 
:  clover  or  alfalfa,  all  the  land  thus 
owing  a  crop  alternate  years.  The  land 
:'ed  for  a  run,  when  bare,  should  be  kept 
ell  cultivated  and  frequent  dressings  of 
tie  applied  and  worked  in. 
The  number  of  hens  that  should  be  kept 
a  flock;  the  best  depth  to  build  the 
iuses,  and  the  style  of  front  (that  is,  the 
nount  of  glass  and  the  amount  of  open, 
cotton-covered  surface,  and  its  position, 
c.)  are  all  matters  of  personal  opinion. 
>  get  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
nlight  on  winter  days  I  have  found  a 
n  16  ft.  wide  (or  deep)  the  best,  with 
e  windows  arranged  as  described  below. 
ndoubtedly  the  smaller  the  flock,  the 
tter  the  hens  will  lay  in  winter,  but  tak- 
er all  things  into  consideration  I  believe 
flock  of  sixty  hens  will  give  the  best  re- 
Its  for  the  expense  incurred. 
A  pen  16  ft.  deep  and  17  V2  ft.  wide  will 
rry  sixty  hens  comfortably  and  as  many 
ns  of  this  size  as  are  desired  can  be 
ilt  under  one  roof.  If  there  is  an  en- 
ince  and  feed-bin  at  both  ends,  as  many 
twenty  pens  can  be  put  into  one  build- 
?  to  advantage,  making  the  house  16  ft. 
de  and  350  ft.  long  and  with  a  capacity 
1,200  hens.  Laying-houses  should  al- 
ivs  face  due  south.  The  front  of  the 
use  is  7  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  plate 
d  has  two  glass  windows  on  either  side 
an  open  window  (covered  with  1-in.- 
;sh  poultry  netting)  in  the  centre.  The 
[ass  windows  are  of  20  lights,  10x10  in. 
ch,  making  a  frame  about  4x5%  ft. 
tese  frames  are  set  on  end,  one  foot 
Dm  each  end  of  the  pen  and  the  bottoms 
e  foot  above  the  floor.  The  centre  win- 
w  is  3x4  ft.  set  lengthways  with  the 
ttom  3  ft.  above  the  floor,  the  space 
jm  the  bottom  of  the  window  to  the  floor 
ing  tight  boarded  and  battened,  which 
eps  the  draught  off  the  hens  when 
catching  in  the  litter  on  the  floor.  A 
rtain  made  of  good  quality  factory  cot- 
i  tacked  on  a  frame  of  1x3  in.  lumber  is 
aged  to  the  top  of  the  open  window  and 
ings  up,  hooking  to  the  ceiling.  This 
rtain  frame  should  be  made  to  fit  tight 
ien  closed  and  should  be  put  down  on 
rhts  when  it  seems  probable  that  the 
nperature  will  go  as  low  as  10  degrees, 
at  night  or  in  the  daytime  when  there 
a  high  wind  from  a  southerly  direction. 
•  all  other  times  during  the  year  the 
rtain  should  be  hooked  up,  there  being 
actically  no  danger  of  frozen  combs  in 
is  type  of  house,  and  the  general  health 
d  egg-production  of  the  hens  being 
satly  improved  by  the  free  ventilation. 
The  back  wall  of  the  house  is  5  ft.  high 
the  top  of  the  plate,  boarded  and  bat- 
ied  on  the  outside,  with  tar  felt  on  the 
ide  of  the  scantlings,  then  boarded 
ain  on  the  inside  with  matched  lumber, 
d  horizontally.  The  east  and  west  walls 
the  building  are  built  in  the  same  way, 
s  south  wall  (front)  only  having  one 
ckness  of  boards  and  battens.  Along 
i  back  of  the  pen  is  built  a  "dropping- 


Famous  Fleury  Plows 


No.    13 


No.     21.— The     moat     FAMOUS 

PIXXW   in   ONTARIO.   Imitated 

by    nearly    all    other    Manufac-  No-   a  Tinkler   Wheel   Plow. 

turers  of  Plows.     Imitations  are  generally   inferior,   in   Plows   as  in   other 

things  I       Get   the    "ORIGINAL    No.    21." 
No.   15A  No.   21.— Tinkler  Wheel   Plow— For   the  boy— or  old   man— or  inexperienced 

fai-m     hand.      Will     run     from     end     to    end     without    holding— and     do 
PLOWING-iMATOH    work.      A    Tinkler    Wheel    Plow— original  patented— should    have    a    place   on   EVERY    FARM. 
No.    13.— High-class    General    Purpose,    ESPECIALLY    good   iu    stubble.      Extraordinarily    light    in    draught. 
"SPEOIAL"   No.    5,   Narrow,   General   Purpose.     FINE   in  sod— the  neatest  kind   of   a   furrow. 

No.  ISA.— One-horse  Plow— unequalled.  Imitated  by  other  manufacturers— POORLY  imitated  I  We  give  our  WORD  and 
GUARANTEE  that  no  other  One-Horse  Plow  equals  this  in  EASE  and  COMFORT  in  handling  or  in  WORK  m 
garden,    orchard    or    field. 

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS,  AURORA,  ONT.    MedttU ancdhPckpg'ra„sd Kds Fair,> 

"Fine  illustrated  Plow  Folder  on  request.     Drop  a  card.     Will  now  make  Contract   with   Dealers  direct  for 

coming  Season." 
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When  you  want  a  sturdy,  long 

lived,  fire-proof  roof,  put  your  trust 

in   "EASTLAKE"  Galvanized  Shingles. 

You  may  be  able  to  get  cheaper  roofing,  but 
no  man's  money  can  buy  anything  better. 

"Eastlake"  Galvanized  Shingles  are  pioneers  in  the 
metal  shingle  world.  Ever  since  1884  they  have  been 
standard  for  durability,  ease  in  laying,  weather  tight- 
ness and  perfect  simplicity  in  design.  The  "Eastlake" 
construction  is  exclusive,  you  can't  get  it  in  cheap 
imitations — you  can't  get  anywhere  else  the  "Eastlake" 
patented  features  that  ensure  an  absolutely  weather- 
tight,  time  and  fire-proof  roof. 

"Eastlake"  roofs  laid  30  years  ago  are  still  giving 
perfect  service.  They  are  fireproof  and  good  for  a 
long  time  yet.  Write  us  for  prices  and  full  information. 
Tell  us  what  building  or  repairing  you  want  to  do. 
We'll  make  some  sensible,  money-saving  suggestions. 
Write  us  to-day. 

Kock  and  Crick-faced  Siding;  "Empire"  Corrugated  Iron, 
Ventilators,  Roof-Lights  and  everything:  in  Sheet  Metal. 

THE    METALLIC    ROOFING    CO.,    LTD.  29 

Manufacturers,   Dept.    101,   1194   W.   King    St., 


ifc- 


Toronto. 


RELIABLE  HORSE  REMEDY 

Keep  Vlgora  handy  for  your  torses.  It 
successfully  cures  Broken  Wind,  Coughs. 
Worms,  Skin  Disease,  Anemia  and  other 
horse  ailments.  Keep  it  aroand  for  emer- 
gencies. 

Ask   your   dealer   for   particulars   of   its 
many    uses.      Write 

J.  B.  MOR1N,  Whole.ale  DruggUt 
412  St.  John  Street.         Quebec  City.  Que.,  Can. 


Raise  Every 
Calf  on 

GARDINER'S: 
CALF  MEAL 

The    Perfect    Cream 
Substitute  j 

Made  in  Canada        , 
Write  for  Booklet  and  Prices  J" 

GARDINER  BROS.,  Dept.  A,  Sarnia,  Ont. 
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GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 

O  V  CREDIT 

Save  money  on  your 
Diamonds  by  buying  from 
us.  We  are  Diamond  Importers.  Terms  20% 
down,  51.  $2  or  $3  -weekly.  We  guarantee  you 
every  advantage  in  Price  and  Quality.  10% 
off  for   cash. 

Write    to-day    for    catalogue,    it    Is    free. 
We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection, 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  weekly  or  monthly. 

JACOBS    BROS.,    Diamond    Importers, 

15  Toronto   Arcade,   Toronto,   Canada. 


Do  Not  Fail  to  See  Our  Exhibition  of 

SEED  AND   PLANT  FORCERS 

THEY  WILL  EARN  MONEY  FOR  YOU 


Tcnr  Shape 
On  Hutton  Road  near  Dufferin  Gate 

THE  CLOCHE  CO. 

131    HUDSON  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 


Dust,  Gas  or  , 
Smohe  can  nev- 
er escape   from 
these  joints.  They 
are    welded  to- 
gether in  our 
patented 
iused  joir 


\ 


"This  Fire-Pot  Saves 

Tons  of  Coal' 

That  is  because  it  de- 
livers heat  quickly. 
All  around  it,  steel  ribs 
are  welded  into  the  cast- 
ing. They  give  the 
pot  three  times  the  or- 
dinary heating  service 
— They  draw  out  the 
heat  from  the  burning 
wood  or  coal  and  send 

it  on  to  heat  the  house — 
They  save  the  heat  for  you 
instead  of  driving  it  out  the 
chimney — In  actual  tests  that 
saving  amounts  to  one  ton  in 

every  seven.      NO  other  furnace  has  this  coal-saving  Fire-'pot.     NO  other 

furnace  can  give  thorough  heating  from  as  little  fuel. 

Think  of  this  when  you  order  your  furnace.     Think  of  the  economy  year 

after  year  that  Hecla  owners  are  able  to  make. 

Mellow  Air  Free  From  Dust,  Gas  and  Smoke 

No  matter  how  long  you  use  a  Hecla  Furnace,  gas  or  dust  can  never  escape 
from  the  fire  into  the  warm  air  that  heats  your  house.  We  guarantee  this 
for  the  life  of  the  furnace.    And  your  Hecla  supplies  mellow,  healthful  heat. 

Never  that  dry  heat  that  is  so  oppressive.      The  Hecla 

provides  moisture  in  plenty. 


HECLA 


WARM    AIR 

FURNACE 


Before  deciding  on  a  furnace  you  should  read  our  little 
booklet,  "Comfort  and  Health."       You  can  learn  from  it 
many    valuable  points  about  heating.       If  you   wish   defi- 
nite plans  and  quotations,   you   are  free  to  command  them 
from  our  heating  experts. 


CLARE  BROS.   &  CO.,   Limited,    Preston 

Send  FREE— Booklet  "Comfort  and  Health" 


Send  the  coupon  for  the  Booklet 
to-day,  or  write  for  free  advice  on 
any  heating  problem. 

CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  limited 

PRESTON,  ONTARIO 


board"  3  ft.  above  the  floor  and  42  i 
wide.  The  dropping  board  is  level  and 
in.  above  it  are  three  lines  or  roosts,  12  1 
apart  and  10  in.  from  the  edge  of  t 
dropping  board,  and  from  the  back  wa 
The  partitions  between  the  pens,  out 
far  as  the  edge  of  the  dropping  board, 
well  as  the  dropping  board  itself,  are  bu 
of  matched  lumber,  thus  forming  a  dral 
proof  roosting-closet  open  only  to  t 
front.  A  satisfactory  and  economical  w,- 
of  building  the  remainder  of  the  partitio 
between  the  pens  is  to  use  factory  cott- 
tacked  on  a  framework  of  lumber.  T 
doors  in  the  partitions  may  be  built  t 
same  way — of  factory  cotton  on  a  lumb 
frame — and  should  be  2Yzx6  ft,  hung  . 
double-acting  spring  hinges  to  open  eith 
way,  and  at  the  south  end  of  the  partitic 

A  good  feed-hopper  which  can  be  ma 
economically  is  a  wooden  box  6  ft.  Ion 
12  in.  wide,  8  in.  deep  at  the  back  and  5  i 
deep    along    the    front.     The    length 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  are  1 
quired  for  dry  mash,  grit,  shell,  charco. 
etc.,  and  the  top  of  the  box  is  protected 
lathes,  nailed  across  1%  in.  apart.    T 
following  method  of  fixing  the  water  di 
out  of  the  way  of  dirt  and  litter,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  upset,  will  be  found  ve 
satisfactory:  nail  a  board  1x2  ft.  secure 
against  the  feed-box  at  one  side  and 
legs  at  the  other  side,  about  14  in.  abo 
the  floor.    To  this  board  nail  a  discard 
water  dish,  or  tin  the  same  size  as  t 
dish  used  to  contain  the  water,  and 
this  dish  into  it.   Nest  boxes  should  be 
least  12  in.  square  and  12  in.  deep,  and 
nailed  up  on  the  walls  above  the  floor,  w 
leave  all  the  floor  space  free,  one  ne 
should  be  allowed  for  every  four  her 
Complete  plans  and  directions  for  maki, 
a  splendid  home-made  trap-nest  are  giv 
in  a  bulletin  to  be  had  from  the  U.S.  L 
partment    of    Agriculture.    Washingtc 
D.C.,  entitled  "Methods  of  Poultry  Ma 
agement  at  the  Maine  Agricultural  E 
periment  Station."    Price  30  cents. 

In  the  matter  of  floor  and  roof.  0 
must  be  guided  by  the  amount  of  mon 
available  for  building.  If  it  were  not  1 
the  matter  of  expense  I  would  use  boa 
floors,  but  if  they  are  used  they  must 
built  double  with  tar-felt  between  to  ke 
out  draughts  and  this  adds  very  much 
the  cost  of  the  buildings.  On  this  accoi 
I  use  earth  floor  and  find  them  quite  sal 
factory.  The  earth  must  be  put  in  abc 
midsummer  so  that  it  will  be  thorougl 
dry  before  fall  and  clean,  sandy  s 
should  be  used.  The  building  is  set 
6x6  in.  sills  and  these  are  raised  at  le 
6  in.  above  the  ground.  So  that  when 
floor  is  filled  in  to  the  top  of  the  sills  i> 
at  least  12  in.  above  the  ground  OJtfi 
A  single-pitch  roof  is  much  more  e 
nomical  and  entirely  satisfactory  if 
good  heavy  make  of  prepared  roofing 
used,  such  as  "Amatite"  with  one  or  m 
layers  of  tar-felt  between  the  roof  boa 
and  the  roofing. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  hou 
once  built  must  be  kept  clean.  The  dr 
ping  boards  must  be  scraped  off  ev 
morning  of  the  year,  and  the  earth  fir  j 
should  be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  5  c  > 
inches  each  summer  and  fresh  earth    I 
in.  The  whole  building.  nest-boxe; 
and  all  should  be  thoroughly  whitewa?  I 
and  disinfected  at  least  twice  a  year 


It  is  my  opinion  that  a  house  built  like 
the  one  that  has  been  described  will  cost 
less  for  the  excellent  satisfaction  it  will 
give  than  any  other  type  of  house.  The 
cost  of  building,  per  pen,  depends,  to  an 
extent,  on  the  number  of  pens  in  the 
house,  as  the  cost  of  the  two  end  walls 
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must  be  divided  among  all  the  pens.  At 
the  present  prices  of  lumber  and  hard- 
ware it  will  cost  for  all  materials,  but  not 
including  labor,  about  $475  to  build  a 
house  of  ten  pens,  or  $47.50  per  pen, 
which  amounts  to  about  80  cents  per  hen 
for  housing. 
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All  questions  from 
our  subscribers  are 
welcomed.  Write 
plainly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper.  If  per- 
sonal reply  desired, 
send  stamp. 


Rural  Mail 
Enquiries 


Address  all  letters 
to  Grasmere,  Farm- 
er's Magazine,  Mac- 
Lean  Publishin  g 
Company,  Limited, 
143-153  University 
Avenue,  Toronto. 


MAKING  MORE  MONEY. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  B.,  Alberta:  I  am  a  widow 
with  six  children.  I  have  a  farm  of  320 
acres,  and  20  head  of  cattle.  I  was  de- 
pending on  them  to  support  the  family. 
I  expected  to  be  milking  eleven  cows  this 
summer  but  they  failed  me.  Three  of 
them  came  in,  and  two  of  them  died.  My 
,crop  is  put  in  on  shares  and  there  being 
ra  drought  in  this  section  last  year  I  have 
had  to  run  in  debt  to  keep  my  family. 
|  What  I  expect  to  realize  from  my  crop 
[will  only  partly  clear  up  my  debt,  so  I 
must  get  something  to  do.  I  wonder  if 
you  could  tell  me  of  any  firm  that  send? 
out  plain  sewing  or  copying  to  do.  I  am 
very  handy  with  a  needle.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  get  any  kind  of  work  that  I  could 
do  at  home. 

A. — This  is  not  a  good  time  of  the  year 
to  readjust  your  general  farming  plans, 
or  we  would  advise  you  to  start  a  poultry 
plant,  if  you  are  near  a  town  or  within 
shipping  distance  of  a  good  market.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  firms  that  send  out 
plain  sewing  or  copying,  but  it  is  possible 
that  you  might  realize  something  worth 
while  in  making  the  rag  rugs  that  are  so 
popular  just  now.  Perhaps  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  work  through  your  local  dry 
goods  or  furniture  dealer,  who  could  ad- 


vertise the  goods  better  than  you  could 
alone,  taking  orders  at  the  store  and  hav- 
ing people  supply  their  own  rags.  The 
children  could  perhaps  help  you  with  the 
sewing  of  the  rags  after  they  were  torn. 
A  few  women  in  the  West  have  been  very 
successful  in  preparing  horse-radish  and 
putting  it  up  in  bottles  for  the  local  stores. 
A  similar  trade  might  be  worked  up  with 
home-made  cream  cheeses.  While  this 
would  not  bring  in  a  great  deal,  it  might 
relieve  the  strain  until  your  regular  farm- 
ing operations  begin  to  bring  returns 
again. 

GETTING  RID  OF  COUCH   OR  TWITCH. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  J.,  N.S.:  If  you  have  found 
a  way  to  destroy  couch  grass,  I  wish  you 
would  kindly  tell  it  in  the  Rural  Mail 
columns. 

A. — Couch  grass  is  very  persistent  in 
most  soils.  The  only  sure  way  is  to  keep 
the  plant  cut  off  from  all  green  shoots 
above  ground.  A  badly  infested  field 
should  not  be  sown  to  grain.  Cultivate  in 
the  spring,  and  rake  out  as  many  of  the 
roots  as  possible  and  burn  them.  Then 
summer  fallow  or  put  into  corn  where 
cultivation  can  be  made  every  week.  If 
the  summer  fallow  is  used,  the  cultivator 
working  in  a  hot  week  in  summer  will  do 


A   beaatlful   house  in   which   a   retired   Niagara   fruit   grower  enjoys   life.     Why   should   any 

farmer   retire   to   town? 


BUY 
a  PREMIER 

SEPARATOR     I\|  O  VV 


All  British  If    you    are    looking 

for  more  profit 
from  your  dairy  with 
less   labor. 

It  secures  more 
and  better  cream 
from  your  milk. 

It  is  easy  to  oper- 
ate and  easy  to 
clean  and  once 
set  up  requires 
no  further  adjust- 
ment. 

Highly  finished 
throughout  and 
built  to  last. 


Premier  Terms  will  please  you.     If    there  is   not 
an  agent  near  you,  wiite  us 

The  Premier  Cream  Separator  Co, 

TORONTO,  ONT.  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


Cow  Stalls  That  Are  Different 

r 


These  Stanchions  and  Stalls  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves, both  having  features  not  to  be  found  in  ai  y 
other   make   in    Canada. 

EACH  STALL  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF 

You  can  install  one  or  one  hundred.  No  top  rail 
being  used,  we  get  rid  of  the  loud  rattie  and  clang  of 
the  other  makes,  our's  being  absolutely  noiseless. 
Our  Stanchion  will  fit  the  largest  cow,  and  can  be 
adjusted  for  a  calf.  Has  what  we  call  the  Positive 
Lock  Attachment,  which  guards  against  animals  get- 
ting loose. 

Write   for  catalogue   and  prices, 

M.    T.    Buchanan    &    Co., 

Manufacturers    of    Haying    Tools,    Cow   Stalls, 
Water  Bowls,  etc. 


and   nearest  agent  to 
Ingersoll,    Ont. 


GET  A  FARM  OF  YOUR  OWN 

TAKE  20  YEARS  TO  PAY 

If  you  wish.  The  land  will  support  you  and  pay 
for  itself.  Au  immense  area  of  the  most  fertile  land 
hi  Western  Canada  for  sale  at  low  prices  and  easy 
terms,  ranging  from  .$11  to  $30  for  farm  lands,  with 
ampfe  rainfall — irrigated  lands  from  $35.  Terms — 
One-twentieth  down,  balance  within  twenty  years. 
In  irrigation  districts,  loan  for  farm  buildings,  etc., 
up  to  $2,000,  also  repayable  in  twenty  years — interest 
only  6  per  cent.  Here  is  youl'  opportunity  to  in- 
crease your  farm  holdings  by  getting  adjoining  land, 
or  secure  your  friends  as  neighbors.  For  literature 
and    particulars    apply   to 

F.  C.  CAMERON,  General  Superintend  "t  of  Lands 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  C.P.R. 

CALGARY,     ALBERTA 
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This  Winter  Farm  Intensively 

Build  a  Greenhouse — There  's  Money  In  It! 


IF  we  should  tell  you  of  a  man 
who  made  over  $25,000  in 
growing  cucumbers  and  toma- 
toes the  first  year  after  putting  up 
our  houses,  you  would  almost 
think  we  were  stretching  it  a  bit. 
But  it's  so.  It's  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  he  recently  formed  a 
stock  company,  and  we  are  now 
building  for  him  a  group  of  sev- 
eral houses  that  will  cost  over 
$150,000.  t  All  of  which  sounds 
big,  and  is  big.  But  this  man 
started  in  a  small  way — just  as  it 
will  pay  you  to  start. 
We  would,  not  for  a  minute,  want 
to    lead    anyone    to    think    that 


growing  vegetables  under  glass  is 
a  gold  mine.  Far  from  it.  But 
any  man,  who  is  any  sort  of  a 
manager  at  all,  and  don't  mind 
working  a  bit  himself  at  the  start, 
can  surely  make  it  pay  a  nice,  com- 
fortable nugget  each  season. 
During  half  the  year  you  can 
farm  outside.  The  other  half  in- 
side. All  the  year  you  can  be  mak- 
ing money  instead  of  only  half. 
If  you  have  a  thousand  or  more 
dollars  to  invest  in  a  greenhouse, 
it's  worth  your  while  to  look  into 
the  question.  We  will  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  you  concerning 
further  facts  and  figures. 


Limited,  of  Canada 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

TORONTO,  ROYAL  BANK  BLDG. 


For  You-a  wonderful  Book 
on  Farm  Drainage  -  FREE ! 


Do  you  know  you  can  take  as  much  crop  off 
100  acres  properly  drained  as  you  can  off  200 
acres    not    drained    and    save    half     the     labor? 

It's  a  fact.   Do  you  know  that  proper,  inexpensive  tile  drainage 
assists    pulverization— lengthens    the    season— prevents    surface 
washing— makes  your  land  lighter  to  work— prevents  drought  and 
increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  your  crops  ? 
Why  not  have  us  send  you.   today,  free  of   charge,  a  very  in- 
teresting booklet  on  this  subject  ?    Much  to  learn— nothing  to 
pay.     Don't  neglect  anything  that  will  help  you  grow  better, 
bigger  crops.     Proper  drainage  means  as  much  as  two  dollars 
in  your  bank  account  for  every  one  that  goes  there  now,  and 
the  Goverment  lends  you  money  for  the  Tile  if  desired. 
Write -us  today.   Mention  this  paper.     Your  bookis-waiting  . 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Limited 

QWAMQCA     ONTARIO  ^_„_.^^^^_ 


a  great  deal  of  good.  In  the  fall  plow 
land,  ridging  it  up  as  for  turnip  IOi 
just  before  it  freezes.  This  allows  \ 
frost  to  help  in  the  work.  The  next  i  . 
son  repeat  the  operations  and  const  t 
care  will  drive  it  out  of  most  fields  f 
possible  have  sheep  pasturing  on  the  M 
while  the  plowing  is  going  on.  They  <| 
dig  out  and  eat  the  roots  as  do  hogs  a 

BUFFALO    MOTHS. 

E.  M.  S.,  Ontario:  What  will  kill 
drive  away  buffalo  moths  from  clothi 
furs  and  bedding? 

A. — Gasoline  and  turpentine  will  di  e 
the  moths  out  of  the  clothing  for  the  t  e 
but  will  not  destroy  them  unless  app  j 
directly  through  an  atomizer.  If  the  bo 
in  which  the  goods  are  stored  are  spra 
with   gasoline   or   turpentine  before 
goods  are  put  away  the  moths  will 
likely  give  any  trouble.    Once  they  h  e 
established    themselves    about   the  rrlt 
effective  remedy  is  to  spray  the  clotfi 
with  gasoline  and  hang  them  in  the  E 
to  get  rid  of  any  moths  that  may  be  a 
them,  then  take  equal  parts  of  carb  c 
acid  and  cedar  oil  and  spray  it  throm 
an    atomizer    into    the    nests   or   if 
haven't  an  atomizer  soak  the  nests  vi  a 
the  liquid.   This  will  drive  out  the  mc  s 
and  kill  the  larva. 

Carbon-bisulphide  is  another  excel]  t 
remedy.  It  is  more  expensive  and  m;e 
explosive  than  gasoline  and  must  ner 
be  used  in  a  room  where  there  is  an  o  I 
fire,  i.e.,  in  a  stove  or  fireplace.  Sprir  e 
the  furs  or  bedding  with  the  cart  - 
bisulphide,  put  them  into  a  box  wit  i 
tight  cover  and  fix  a  box  the  size  o  i 
boiler,  set  a  saucerful  of  carbon-bisulpl  e 
on  top  of  them.  It  will  evaporate  and  - 
ing  heavier  than  air  will  go  down  thro  f 
the  goods  and  fumigate  them  very  tl  - 
oughly.  Don't  open  the  box  for  fo;  - 
eight  hours.  This  will  kill  all  the  mc  s 
and  most  of  the  eggs.  In  case  there  she  j 
be  any  eggs  left,  repeat  the  process  in  n 
days  and  you  have  an  absolutely  se 
cure. 

LAME    MARE. 

E.  C,  Ontario:  I  have  a  lame  m  >- 
She  is  eight  years  old  and  seems  to  e 
affected  in  her  front  parts.  The  bk> 
smith  says  it  is  not  in  her  feet  and  she  ■ 
good  knee  action  yet  she  cripples  on  r 
feet  so  badly  that  I  cannot  work  her  ai  11 
and  she  lies  down  so  much  that  she  ha:  y 
picks  a  living.  To  see  her  moving  al  it 
one  would  think  she  had  rheumatism  I 
noticed  her  about  a  year  and  a  half  1 3. 
She  kept  gradually  getting  worse  but  si 
I  worked  her  until  last  January,  s  e 
then  she  has  done  nothing  and  seem  I 
be  just  at  a  standstill,  her  appetite  se  f 
all  right  The  trouble  is  in  her  feet,  f  i 
legs  or  shoulders,  the  only  thing  I  nc  -t 
is  the  cords  of  her  legs  just  above  the  :• 
lock  are  puffed  to  about  the  size  c  & 
pigeon  egg. 

A. — There  is  no  doubt,  however,    n 
the  disease  is  below  the  fetlocks,  prob  v 
round   the  coffin   joint  or  the  navic  n 
joint.      It   may   be   either   rheumatic » 
hereditary  in  origin.  It  is  not  surpri  g 
that  your  horseshoer  can  find  nothir.  r 
the  feet  to  account  for  the  lame- 
there  are  very  many  diseases  in  the 
which  have  no  connection  directly 
the  shoes  or  shoeing.    I  would  sup  * 
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t  you  notice  when  the  mare  first  gets 
after  having  lain  for  some  time,  that 
is  very  stiff,  has  great  difficulty  in 
nking  the  first  few  steps,  her  hind  feet 
a  thrust  far  forward  underneath  the 
h  y,  while  the  fore  ones  are  placed  as 
f  away  in  front  as  possible. 

would  suggest  that  you  have  the  feet 
d  ssed,  i.e.,  reduced  to  about  the  natural 
K!  and  shape,  reducing  both  heels  and 
W,  shortening  the  toe  well.  Then  stand 
h|  .in  a  creek  for  eight  or  ten  hours  each 
d  ,  underneath  a  tree  to  shelter  her  from 
t|  sun,  or  put  her  into  wet  cold  clay  for 
t '  lve  hours  each  day.  At  the  same  time 
pting  wet  swabs  round  the  pasterns  on 
v  oh  pour  cold  water  as  often  as  possible 
d  ing  the  day,  say  every  hour,  if  you 
e  neither  the  creek  nor  the  clay,  put 
cold  poultices,  with  the  swabs,  and 
k  p  them  wet  and  cold.  Do  this  for  five 
o  six  days  then  have  shoes  put  on  with 
h  1  corks  but  no  toe  corks,  or  bar  shoes, 
•*  chever  may  be  considered  most  sult- 
an. After  which  have  her  fired  and 
b  tered  round  both  pasterns.  The  puff 
a  he  fetlock  may  be  blistered  at  the  same 

ilive  a  few  bran  mashes  if  mare  is  not 
o  grass,  and  a  good  dose  of  physic.  If 
:overed  that  the  mare  is  suffering  from 
umatism  give  half  an  ounce  of  sodium 
icylate  twice  daily  for  four  or  five  days, 
addition  to  other  treatment.— J.  K.  G. 


WANTS  PHEASANTS. 

J.  McG.,  Ontario:  Will  you  tell  me 
v  sre  I  can  get  Chinese,  golden  and  silver 
lasants.  Also  send  me  the  name  of  a 
eder  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle, 
i.— We  are  writing  you  privately  with 
ie  names.  Perhaps  some  readers  may 
*  (it  to  get  in  touch  with  this  man. 

HIRED   MAN'S   HOLIDAYS. 

■  •  B.,  Ontario:  I  should  like  to  see  in 
r  valuable  magazine  in  clauses  the 
ditions  of  farm  hired  help  for  a  man 
the  month  and  by  the  year.  What  holi- 
s  is  he  entitled  to  by  law,  giving  in 
ail  the  names  of  the  days. 

L— There  is  no  settled  and  statutory 
<n  for  agreements  such  as  you  speak 
The  terms  of  each  contract  must  be 
anged  between  the  employer  and  the 
ployee.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  it, 
s  an  easy  matter  to  draw  up  a  short 
a  eement  for  each  to  sign.  Generally 
aking  the  hired  man  is  supposed  to 
e  his  full  services  to  his  work,  and  to 
n  ke  arrangements  about  the  chores  on 
hiday  and  Sundays.  Hired  men  have 
8  erally  had  the  best  of  it  during  recent 
rs  in  that  they  too  often  neglected  re- 
nsibility.  To  overcome  this  there 
uld  be  an  agreement  as  to  hours  of 
ar  and  pay-time,  especially  where  the 
e  extends  over  a  month.  Make  an 
eement  and  then  each  live  up  to  it. 
i  legal  holidays  are  New  Year's  Day, 
>d  Friday,  Dominion  Day,  Labor  Day, 
inksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Day. 
y  other  days  taken  must  be  subject  to 
eement. 
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Thirty-Six  Highest  Awards 

To  International  Harvester  Machines 


THE  International  Jury  of  Awards,  at 
San  Francisco  Exposition,  gave  to  the 
International  Harvester  exhibit  thirty-six 
highest  awards  covering  not  only  the  full  line  of 
harvesting,  haying  and  corn  machines  and  binder 
twine,  including  Deering  and  McCormick,  but 
also  the  newer  lines  —  the  oil  engines  and  tractors, 
manure  spreaders,  tillage  implements,  farm  wagons, 
corn  planters,  corn  cultivators,  feed  grinders,  and  seeding 
machines. 

This  is  a  world's  record.  Never  before  were  so 
many  highest  awards  given  to  any  one  exhibition  of  farm 
machines  at  any  World's  Fair. 

In  1851  the  first  reaper  was  exhibited  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  London,  and  there  received  the  Council  Medal. 
Since  1 85  1  it  has  been  the  Company's  policy  to  exhibit 
and  demonstrate  its  machines  wherever  the  opportunity 
was  offered. 

The  exhibit  at  San  Francisco  in  1915  occupies 
26,721  square  feet  of  space,  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete exhibit  of  its  kind  ever  made.  The  thirty-six  highest 
awards  given  to  this  exhibit  constitute  a  splendid  mark 
of  approval  for  the  good  judgment  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  who  believe  International  Harvester 
machines  to  be  the  best  the  world  affords. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

BRANCH  HOUSES 
At  Brandon,  Calgary.  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London.  Montreal, 
N.  Battleford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorktou 


Jamieson-ise  Your  Farm 

To  Jamieson-ise  your  farm  means  to  protect  your 
home,  barns,  stables  and  other  buildings  against  rapid 
deterioration  and  decay.  It  means  added  value  to  your 
property  for  a  very  small  outlay.  It  means  that  your 
farm  and  buildings  will  be  painted  with  Jamieson's 
Pure  Prepared  Paints  and  Varnishes.  Further,  you 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  paint  will 
last,  giving  long  service  and  satisfaction. 

A  good  investment  that  gives 
big  returns  for  a  small  outlay. 

Order  Jamieson's  from  your  dealer.    Always  ready  for  use. 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Company,  Limited 

MONTREAL  Established  1858  VANCOUVER 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Company,  Limited. 
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The  Poultry  Business 

during  the  coming  year  will  probably  bo  more 
profitable  than  ever  before.  Feed  is  plentiful 
and  should  be  low  in  price,  and  so  many  poultry- 
inen  have  given  up,  during  the  past  year,  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  feed  that  eggs  and 
poultry  will  probably  bring  a  better  price  than 
ever  before.  If  you  are  going  into  the  poultry 
business,  get  the  best  bred-to-lay  stock  obtain- 
able, as  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to 
start  in  with  a  poor  strain.  Get  some  yearling 
hens  this  fall,  of  the  right  kind,  and  start  right. 
You  cannot  get  any  better  heavy-laying-strain 
yearling  hens  of  high  vitality  and  eonstitu 
tional  vigor  than  those  sold  each  year  by  Oldham 
Farm,  to  make  room  in  our  laying-houses.  We 
keep  the  two  most  profitable  breeds — Single 
Gomb  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  have  for  sale  only  the  best  strains 
o'f  these  breeds.  Understand  that  they  are  bred- 
to-lay,  not  show  birds. 

We  are  now  taking  orders  for  delivery  October 
1.  Order  soon,  enclosing-  20%  with  order. 
Price  for  either  breed,  selected  hens,  $1.40 
each ;  SKi.OO  per  dozen.  Lower  prices  on  large 
orders.      Address 

OLDHAM  FARM 

(LEWIS   N.   CLARK,   Owner  and  Manager) 

PORT  HOPE,  ONTARIO 


HOME  MONEY  MAKERS 


The  war  has  created  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  Socks-for-the-Soldier-Boys 
and  affords  a  Grand-Opportunity  to  any- 
one interested  in  uniting  Loyalty,  Patri- 
otism and  Self-interest  by  investing  in  a 
First-Clase-Family-Knitting- Machine  for 
Red-Cross-Socks,  Money -Making, 
Home-Work  and  Military-Socks 
Do  It  Mow  -Write  for  our  Free- Lat- 
est Catalogue  No.  101,  with  Special- 
War-Offer  to  Red  Cross  workers  dur- 
ing the  war  only.  Tour  Choice  of 
6  Machines-  Agents  wanted  for  our 
Home-money-  maker-  machines.     Address 

CREELMAN  BROS.,  M'fgr's 
Box   672  Georgetown,  Ont. 

TOOPE-S  ASBESTOS  HEN  INCUBATOR   'Patented) 

Made  of  asbestos  lumber. 
Fireproof,  Rotproof  and  Ver- 
minproof. 

Perfect  moist  air  system. 
Compound  heated,  comprising 
a  Hot  Air  and  Hot  Water 
Incubator  heated  by  one  flame. 
Will  outlast  three  of  the  be»t 
Incubators  of  any  other  make. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  a  postal 
now. 

R.  TOOPE  &  CO.,  44  Stepney  Sq..  Stepney.  London  E.. 
England 

VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

,  are    promptly    relieved    with    inexpensive    home    treatment.      It 
absolutely    removes    the    pain,    swelling,    tiredness    and    disease. 

;  Foil   particulars   on    receipt    of   stamp. 
W.   F.    YOUNO,   P.D.F.,   482  Lymans   Building,   Montreal,    Can. 
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Selling   Clover  Seed 

Continued  from  Page  10. 

not  it  was  due  to  an  infusion  of  Danish 
blood,  we  do  not  know,  but  Bill  Van  Loon 
vowed  that  the  farmers  could  join  hands 
as  well  as  the  seed  merchants  so  he  insti- 
gated a  spirit  of  co-operation  among  the 
alfalfa  growers,  which  spirit  gave  birth 
to  an  association  which  has  solved  the 
great  problem  of  marketing  their  seed. 

The  Erie  Farmers'  Association  was 
formed  in  September,  1912.  It  is  fin- 
anced by  each  member  signing  a  premium 
note  for  twenty-five  dollars,  these  notes 
being  held  by  the  bank  as  collateral 
security  to  advances  made  or  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  bank  to  the  as- 
sociation. These  notes  are  payable  on  de- 
mand, but  rarely  cashed. 

635  FARMERS  STICK. 

The  association  covers  three  hundred 
square  miles  with  a  membership  of  six 
hundred  and  thirty-five  farmers  to  date. 
Centres  are  established  at  various  points 
for  the  cleaning  and  shipping  of  their 
seed.  The  warehouses  and  cleaning 
centres  are  not  owned  by  the  association 
at  present  but  as  soon  as  financial  con- 
ditions will  warrant  it,  they  will  become 
the  common  property  of  the  association. 

All  parcels  of  seeds  sold  by  the  associa- 
tion bear  the  stamp  and  seal  of  the  asso- 
ciation after  being  subjected  to  the  most 
rigid  inspection.  The  cleaning  and  grad- 
ing is  done  at  the  least  possible  cost  to 
the  producer. 

The  possibilities  of  such  an  association 
became  so  apparent  that  it  has  recently 
taken  on  a  new  aspect.  The  executive 
board  considered  it  a  wise  step  to  secure 
the  services  of  an  experienced  salesman, 
on  a  salary,  to  maintain  departments  for 
trading  and  handling  farm  supplies,  tools, 
implements,  machinery,  seeds,  fertilizers, 
coal  and  feed. 

For  the  analytically  inclined  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  last  year  may  supply  some  in- 
teresting material: 

Receipts. 

Balance  May  31st,  1913   $  787.48 

Bags   and    sacks    1,780.11 

Seeds     93,337.3s 

Corn     1,234.18 

Wire    and    fence    2,593.03 

Bran,  shorts  and  flour   797.52 

Oats     303.6S 

Cement     601.40 

Posts     635.10 

Barley      560  7 ^ 

Binder-twine    1,692.49 

Flax-meal     23.60 

Membership    fees    451.00 

Outstanding    cheque    1,101.27 

Bank    advance     734.32 

$106,< 
Disbursements. 

Bags    and    sacks    $  l,69t5.41 

Seeds     84,748.29 

Corn     1,237.15 

Wire    and    fence    2,598.13 

Bran,   shorts   and   flour    572. oM) 

Posts     533-.24 

Barley     522.76 

Binder-twine     3,493.90 

Flax-meal     l'-uk) 

Insurance     179.77 

Treasury    bond    20.00 

Consular    certificate    13.75 

Interest   at    bank    59.75 

Traveling  expenses    314.01 

Cleaning     7,393.47 


MAKE 

$200.00 

A  MONTH < 


on 


If    you    are   making   le% 

than     $50     a    week     you 

should    write    us   to-day. 

We  can  help  you  to  wealth  and  independence  by  our  plan; 

can  work  when  you  please,  where  you  please,  always  have  moi 

and  the  means  of  making  plenty  more  of  it. 

JUST  LISTEN  TO  THIS.  One  man  started  from  I 
Francisco  and  traveled  to  New  York.  He  stayed  at  the  I 
hotels,  lived  like  a  lord  wherever  he  went  and  cleaned  up  m 
than  $10.00  every  day  he  was  out.  Another  man  worked  the  f< 
and  summer  resorts,  and  when  there  was  nothing  special  to 
just  started  out  on  any  street  he  happened  to  select,  got  b 
and  took  in  $8.00  a  day  for  month  after  month.  This  hrterf 
vou,    don't   it? 

MY  PROPOSITION 

is  a     WONDERFUL,  NEW   CAMERA    with  which  yo 
take   and   instantaneously  develop  pictures   on   paper  Post 
;:nd  Tintypes.  Every  picture  is  developed  without  the  use 
or  negatives,    and    is    ready   almost    instantly    to   deliver   * 
customer.   THIS    REMARKABLE    INVENTION    takes 
pictures  an  hour  and  gives  you  a  profit  from  500  to  15UC   - 
Everybody    wants    pictures    and    each    sale    you    make    adver 
your    business    and    makes    more    sales    for   you.    Simple 
tions  accompany  each  outfit,   and  you  can  begin   to  mak^  m 
the  same  day  the  outfit  reaches  you. 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

So  much   confidence  have  we   in   our  proposition   that  we 
send  this  complete  outfit,  consisting  of  Camera,  Tripod,  prep; 
developer,  and  materials  for  making  150  pictures  upon  receipt 
a  very  small  deposit.     The  supplies  for  making  150  pictures 
FREE   WITH    THE   OCTFIT.      Just    think   of   the  pn 
able  returns  for  you  in  selling   these  pictures  at  10  to  25  a 
apiece.     The  profits  are   so  big  in   this  business  that  everv 
you  put   off  sending   for  this  outfit  means  just  so  much  m 
out   of  your  pocket. 

If  you  are  making  less  than  $50  a  week  do  not  delay  a  mil 
but  write  us  to-day  for  onr  Free  Catalog,   and  full  Particul 

J.  B.  Ferris,  Mgr..  70  Lombard  St..   Dept."406.  Toro 


HIMMAN 

THE   UNIVERSAL  MILKER 


Made  in  Cannda. 
Till'.  H1NMAN  CAN  BE  INSTALLED  IN  ANY 
STABLE.  Half  the  price.  Half  the  power.  Half  the. 
trouble.  Let  us  show  you  how  it  will  save  you  nosey.  I 
See  the  HINMAN  in  the  MODEL  BARN,  at  Torontol 
Exhibition. 

Price  $50.00  Per  Unit 

H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON 

Sole    Manufacturers    for    Canada. 
Gait,  Ontario,   Canada 


WANTEl 


Every  farmer  a  n 
stock  man  to  send  n 
of  our  cot 
plete  cataloc 
Root  Shredders  a 
entirely  different  fro 
the  ordinary  pulp<- 
f         •shI  'itj  "|  're   strong,    ear 

,  53/1  1  ■  rerate.    and    wi 

/&       ^^M  ]  it  cut    from   one   to   rv 

f .  I  '•*'•  1  *  minoi 

They     cut     in    narr" 
strips,    thereby   san; 
all    the    best    part 
the  root. 
Our    guarantee    of    satisfaction    goes    with    every    - 
Our    catalogue    will    save    .von    money.      Send   fi 

a    copv    to-day. 
THE  EUREKA  PLANTER    COMPANY.    UMITE 
1  30  Winnett  Street  Wood.tock.  Ontar 
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ttage  and   stationery 

t   In  bank 
(,h  on   band 


731.07 

76.10 

1,531.80 

37.00 

63.89 

105.00 
65.SS 

354.52 

2G1.03 


$106,633.31 
Assets. 

re  and  fence  on   hand    $    200.00 

uler-nvine     1,800.00 

\  meal     2.50 

a    28.00 

iient  sacks    30.00 

5ts     200.00 

(standing    accounts    382.83 

ils  on   hand    400.00 

posit,  Bank   Hamilton    354.52 

ill   on   hand    261.03 


$3,658.88 
Liabilities. 

nlraft  on  Union   Bank    $    734.32 

it    due    30.00 

■cellaneous 100.00 

aning  not  paid    72.8S 

( tstanding    cheques    1,101.27 

!  rl   not  paid    200.00 

lets   over  liabilities    1,420.41 


$3,658.88 
There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  of 
siness  this  year  for  several  well  found- 
reasons  but  the  members  have  still  im- 
ed  faith  in  the  permanent  success  of 
■t  association. 


"he  Future  of  Live- 
stock 

Continued  from  Page  17. 

go  offerings  would  have  no  place  on  the 
nadian  market  as  they  are  mere  lard 
arers.  Hog  growers  who  desire  to  adapt 
eir  product  to  new  conditions  will  stick 
the  bacon  type.  It  is  the  hog  of  the 
ture.  The  Canadian  success  in  produc- 
er a  good  bacon  type  places  them  on  the 
rht  market  road. 

VALUE  IN   SMALL   FARM   FLOCK. 

So  many  adverse  influences  affect  mut- 
i  production  that  enumeration  is  diffi- 
lt.    Theoretically  the  small  farm  flock 

ewes  is  a  lucrative  investment  and  yet 
w  farms  boast  of  one.  Sheep  require 
re,  which  the  farm  flock  rarely  gets, 
■ed  is  also  as  essential  as  immunity  from 
nine  foes.  Between  neglect  and  dogs 
e  wool  and  mutton  industry  has  been 
I  but  exterminated  in  the  region  of 
nse  population  on  this  continent  and  in 
e  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  West 
edatory  wild  animals  are  the  bane  of 
3  flockowner.  And  yet  the  shepherd 
ids  his  business  profitable  when  intelli- 
ntly  conducted.  Shortage  of  both  wool 
d  mutton  is  sufficiently  demonstrated 

current  supply  statistics  to  justify  in- 
stment  in  breeding  stock.  Western  Can- 
la  is  as  good  as  a  sheep  country  natur- 
ly  as  Montana  while  the  Laurentian  re- 
on  in  Eastern  Canada  could  produce 
mbs  by  the  hundred-thousand  and  wool 

the  million  pounds  under  farm  Con- 
dons. The  golden  hoof  thrives  best  on  a 
|cky  hillside.  New  England  was  at  one 
ne  the  best  sheep-growing  section  of  the 
nited  States  and  promises  to  get  back. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  Euro- 
an  war  livestock  and  meat  trade  will 


Heavy 
Harness 


«*pswk 


Lamontagne's  Celebrated 

ALLIGATOR  BRAND 

is  dependable  and  satisfactory 

This  Truck  Harness  gives  value  for  value — work- 
manship and  material  absolutely  guaranteed.  It 
is  Lamontagne  quality.  The  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

BRIDLES — %  in.,  patent  leather  blinds,  round, 
winker  stays,  face  piece  with  spots,  brass  chain 
front,  rosettes  and  ring  bits. 
LINKS — 1  in.,  buckles  and  billets. 
BELLY  BANDS— 2%  in.,  folded,  1%  in.  layers, 
buckles  and  billets  on  one  side,  snaps  and  rings 
on  outside. 

POLE  STRAPS— 1%  in.,  box  loops,  roller  snaps. 
MARTINGALES— 1%  In.,  double  and  stitched  with 
dees,  and  stuffed  pads. 

TRACES— 2%    in.,    full    length.    3    rows    stitching, 
heel  .chains,   scolloped  safes  at  hames. 
BREECHING— Five    rings,    2*4     in.,     folded     seats 
with  2%    in.    layers,   hip  and   back  straps  lVs   in., 
ornamented     with     spots,     stuffed     pads    on     rump, 
breeching  straps  to  martingales  1%    in. 
HAMES — Polished   Scotch,   brass  knobs. 
HAMES    STRAPS— IV,    in. 

COLLAR— Half  Scotch  No.  57.  with  brass  orua 
ments   and   balls. 

When   ordering   ask   for   No.   535a. 
Trimming — Brass  Buckles  No.  2520. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  Track  Harness. 
Look  for  Lamontaync  trade-mark. 

Dealers:  Write  as  to-day  for  our  dealer  catalog 
giving  detailed  description  and  prices.  It  will 
pay   you   to   investigate. 

LAMONTAGNE  LIMITED 
338  Notre  Dame  Street,       Montreal 


PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  Heat  Fence— Not  Netting 

Strongly  made  and  closely  spaced— making  it  a  complete 

barrier  against  large  animals  as  well  as  small  poultry.  Top^ 

and  bottom  wires  No.  9 — intermediates  No.  12  wire—  made  k 

'by  die  Open  Hearth  process  which  time  and  other  tests  have  i 

F  proven  to  be  the  best.  Send  for  catalog.  A  el;  about  our  farm  and  ornamental  1 
'  fencing.  Agenoiee  nearly  everywhere.  Agents  wanted  in  unaflsigned  territory.! 

The  Banwel!  ■  Hoxle  Wire  Fence  Company,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Han.,  Hamilton,  Out. 


Steel  Troughs 

for 

Every    Purpose 

Only  the  best  grade  of  galvanized  steel  used.     Non-Leakable  and  Durable.     Frost-Proof. 
Reliable.    A  complete  line  to  choose  from.    Send  for  Catalogue.    Keep  it  handy. 

WAYNE  OIL  TAN<  &  PUMP  CO.,     500-510  TecumSeh  St.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


MAKIN< 
the  FARM 


"Making  the  Farm  Pay" 

This  very  important  book  tells  how  to  get  the  biggest  returns 
from  the  soil  and  make  farm  life  more  attractive  and  successful. 

Farming  opportunities,  the  marketing  of  produce,  the  raising  of 
vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry,  dairy  products  and  all  phases  of 
agriculture  are  discussed  by  an  expert.  It  is  the  most  helpful 
book  on  farming  ever  published.  The  book  is  packed  with 
new,  practical  money-making  ideas. 

By  C.  C.  BOWSFIELD.     300  Pages;  Cloth,  12mo..  $1.15  Postage  Paid. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT :     143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 
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Here's 
Why 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 

NDNESOEASY 

MADE!  IN  CANADA 


BIG  FEATURES—  3 

Combined  in  no  other  SHOCK  ABSORBER. 

There  is  a  big  advantage  in  the 
1— TELESCOPING  DUST  CAP— It"ducks" 
the  blow  of   the    fender.     The  TELESCOP- 
ING DUST  CAP  makes  room  for 
2— LONGER  and  STRONGER  SPRINGS— 
which  give  the  TEMCO  a  bie,  exclusive  ad- 
vantage over  others.     But  not  only  are  they 
LONGER  AND  STRONGER  SPRINGS,  but 
they      are      DOUBLE     SPIRAL 
SPRINGS,  and    made  of   genuine 
Crucible  Vanadium  Steel.      They 
couldn't      be      longer.       They 
couldn't  be  stronger. 

3— RADIUS  LINKS  prevent  side-sway. 
Most  SHOCK  ABSORBERS  "lop"  one 
wayortheother,  but  TEMCOS  are  uncom- 
promisingly erect.  RADIUS 
M.NKS  hold  them  straight. 
TEMCOS  give  the  utmost  in 
smooth  riding.  They  satis'y 
fully. r""There  is  really  nothing  to 
compare  with  them.  REMEMBER,  TEMCOS  are  triction- 
less.     Require  no  oiling  or  adjusting. 

LOOK  SHARP.  Mr.  Dealer,  and  see  that  you  sell 
TEMCO  SHOCK  ABSORBERS  and  not  trouble. 
Let  your  competitor  sell  trouble  but  you  sell 
Temcos. 

THE  CANADIAN  TEMCO  SALES    CO. 
INGERSOLL.     ONTARIO 


This  is  the  DAWSON  DITCH  DIGGER 

Now  on  the  market  after  having  been  tested 
thoroughly  by  leading  Farmersanddemonstrated 
before  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Drainage  Authorities.  A  most  efficient  worker 
wherever  tile  is  needed.  Work  cost  only  70c  to 
$1.50  per  Hundred  Feet.  Write  for  testi- 
monials 
and  par- 
ticulars. 
P»ce  $35 

Freight  prepaid 
GEORGE 
DAWSON 
Inventor  and 
Manufacturer 
Napanee, 
Ontario 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why  don't  you? 

Cost  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1000— Hand  or 
Power  Machines 

Send  for  Catalog  F. 
for  full    particulars. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co. 

Walkerville.  Ont. 


continue  in  somewhat  chaotic  condition, 
but  war  means  depletion  and  the  post- 
bellum  period  will  find  the  ravished  coun- 
tries largely  dependent  for  meat  and  food 
supplies  on  more  fortunate  overseas  re- 
gions. 

Both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  now  not  only  exporting  their  sur- 
plus to  Europe,  but  stinting  their  own 
people  by  high  prices. 
It  will  be   illogical   to   expect   indefinite 
continuance   of   these    abnormal    values, 
but  remunerative  prices  are  more  than 
probable.    Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  excessive  cost  to  the  consumer  cur- 
tails demand  and  is  actually  an  injury. 
Give  the  grower  fair  remuneration,  the 
packer  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  turnover 
and  the  consumer  an  adequate,  but  not 
superabundant  supply  at  prices  that  are 
not  prohibitive  and  an  ideal  condition  will 
have  been  established.    If  ever  the  live- 
stock industry  needed  the  encouragement 
afforded    by    remunerative    and    stable 
prices,  this  is  the  moment. 


Matched  Teams  Sell 

Continued  from  Page  8. 

muddy.  There  is  more  field  work  to  do  of 
late  years,  for  men  everywhere  put  more 
work  on  the  land.  The  full  quota  of  horses 
is  required  for  the  field  work.  The  road 
work  has  always  been  just  that  much  ex- 
tra. Now  that  it  is  lightened  by  aid  of  the 
auto,  the  horse's  lot  is  just  that  much 
easier.  He  is  relieved  from  trotting  to 
huggy  or  cantering  under  saddle  over  a 
dusty  road  in  the  broiling  sun.  He  rests 
on  Sundays,  picnic  days  and  evenings 
when  all  or  a  part  of  the  family  may  leave 
home  for  worship  or  pleasure  or  business. 
In  the  old  days,  even  when  harvest  work 
was  most  urgent,  some  of  those  trips  were 
necessarily  made  and  the  tired  horse  had 
to  furnish  the  power. 

"It  seems  really  to  be  not  less  need  for 
the  horse  but  faster  and  farther  travel 
for  the  man  that  the  auto  has  brought. 
Not  less  horses  on  farms  but  more  thor- 
ough work  in  the  fields  is  the  consequent 
result.  Not  greater  farm  mortgages  to 
support  auto  luxuries,  but  broader  busi- 
ness relations  and  a  wider  circle  of 
acquaintances  follow  as  a  consequence. 
The  pleasures  which  auto  rides  give  a 
tired  farmer  and  his  overworked  wife  are 
well  earned.  If  one  may  judge  by  farm 
appearances  and  crops,  the  horse  still  gets 
his  full  share  of  productive  field  work.  It 
is  a  day  of  horses  for  farm  work  and 
autos  for  travel." 

Even  the  carriage  horse,  the  saddle 
horse  and  the  pony,  are  not  going  to  be- 
come extinct  as  some  auto  enthusiasts 
may  imagine.  There  is  going  to  be  a  big 
demand  for  stylish  outfits  in  the  future. 
Farmers  who  go  out  of  horse  breeding 
will  make  a  mistake.  After  the  war  there 
will  be  a  strong  demand  for  horses  for 
all  European  countries,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  farmer  to  prepare  himself 
against  a  possible  horse  shortage.  It 
takes  several  years  to  make  a  good  ser- 
viceable horse,  and  when  the  demand 
comes  Canadian  farmers  should  not  be 
caught  asleep. 


G  LAS  SI  FIED 
ADVERTISING 

FIVE       CENTS        PER       WORD 


BUSINESS   CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  —  MT  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine  "Investing  fc 
Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  anyone  -who 
has  been  getting  poorer  while  the  rich,  richer. 
It  demonstrates  the  real  earning  power  of 
money,  and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter 
how  poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
Profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial  journal 
published.  It  shows  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200. 
Write  now  and  I'll  send  it  six  months  free. 
H.  L.  Barber,  468,  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago. 


A  DANISH  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MAKER 
with  8  years'  experience,  would  like  position 
as  manager  or  first  man.  Apply  Box  25, 
Tavistock,  Ont. 


EDUCATIONAL,. 

THE  DE  BRISAT  METHOD  IS  THE  ROYAL 
road  to  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish 
Thorough  mail  courses.  Students  everywhere. 
Highest  references.  Academie  De  Brlsay.  Ot- 
tawa. (3-16i 


JEWELRY. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES  —  $5.50  TO  $150.00. 
Reliable  timepieces.  Send  for  free  catalogue 
to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wm.  E.  Cox.  70  Yonge 
St.,  Toronto.  (tf) 


TECHNICAL   BOOKS. 

WEALTH  FROM  THE  SOIL.  BY  C.  C. 
Bowsfleld.  This  helpful  book  tells  bow  to 
undertake  farming  with  certainty  of  success. 
It  points  the  way  to  fortune  and  freedom 
for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experienced 
farmer.     Cloth   bound,   postpaid,  $1.10. 


THE  GARDEXETTE  OR  CITY  BACKYARD 
Gardening.  By  Benjamin  F.  Albaugh.  Tbe 
volume  is  arranged  to  nieet  the  needs  of  the 
beginner  or  amateur,  especially  for  those  who 
have  limited  areas  that  are  available  for  the 
purpose.  This  book  contains  thirty  full-page 
illustrations,  photographs,  examples  of  the 
author's  experiments.  Handsomely  bound,  at 
$1.35   postpaid. 


■THE    BUSINESS    OF    FARMING."     BY   WM 

C.  Smith,  author  of  "How  to  Grow  100  Bushels 
of  Corn  per  Acre  on  Worn  Soil."  The  pre- 
face  of  this  new  volume  by  Mr.  Smith  contalrs 
a  history  of  the  science  of  farming  from  the 
dawn  of  creation  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  book  aims  to  deal  with  every  phase  sad 
feature  of  the  farm.  Cloth  bound,  ji^stpaia. 
$2.26. 


TECHNICAL     BOOK     DEPARTMENT.    MAC 
Lean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd..  153  University  Ave 

T     -onto. 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  BY  EDWARD 
Rose  Maurer.  B.C.E..  Professor  of  Mechanics. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  144  pp.,  5S  illus. 
cloth  binding.  A  work  of  great  value  to 
architects,  builders,  designers,  steel  and  con 
crete  workers.  Strength  of  timber,  wrought 
iron,  steel,  cast  iron,  brick,  stone,  etc..  under 
all  loads:  strength  of  built-up  sections: 
strength  of  beams,  columns,  shafts,  riveted 
joints,  etc.  Prioe  $1.10.  MacLean  Pub 
143   University   Ave.,  Toronto. 
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GENERAL  FARM  WORK. 

The  fall  wheat  will  be  sown  during  this 
month.  Sow  after  the  middle  of  the 
month  if  the  Hessian  fly  is  troublesome. 

Rye  sown  early  this  month  will  give 
some  late  fall  pasture,  as  well  as  come 
along  well  in  the  spring. 

Silo  corn  will  be  cut  after  the  middle 
of  the  month.  The  corn  should  be  kept 
;  until  danger  of  frost  is  near  and  then 
harvested  quickly. 

Make  a  selection  of  seed  corn  from  the 
standing  crop.  Flint  corn  should  be  cut 
when  the  ears  are  well  glazed. 

Where  there  is  no  silo,  the  fodder  corn 
should  be  cut  and  put  up  in  neat  shocks 
this  month. 

Millet  and  cowpeas  should  be  harvested 
this  month. 

Top-dressing  the  fall  wheat  with  a 
manure  spreader  is  a  wise  move.  Many 
farmers  put  too  much  manure  on  their 
land  and  then  at  the  wrong  time.  A  top- 
dressing  lightly  done  secures  the  best  re- 
sults in  most  cases. 

Potatoes  should  be  dug  before  danger  of 
frost. 

Separate  the  lambs  from  the  ewes  and 
put  them  on  good  pasture. 

Keep  the  teams  at  the  plow  as  much 
as  possible. 

See  if  you  can  not  effect  some  savings 
at  threshing  time. 

A  pole  or  woven-wire  shelter  ought  to 
~>e  erected  on  which  a  straw  stack  can  be 
blown.  This  makes  a  comfortable  winter 
:iouse  for  the  hogs. 

Be  sure  to  keep  in  touch  with  your 
farm  organization. 

The  Grain  Growers  of  the  West  and 
the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  are  sav- 
ing farmers  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Do  not  market  your  sprouted  wheat  at 
anything  less  than  a  dollar  if  you  can  find 
inimals  for  feeding. 

Have  you  noted  how  the  well-drained 
ields  withstood  the  wet  conditions? 

Heat,  air  and  moisture  are  all  necessary 
or  the  prompt  and  thorough  rotting  of 
>od\  Turn  back  a  furrow  of  sward  plowed 
luring  warm  weather,  promptly  packed 
ind  harrowed  to  conserve  moisture,  and 


you  will  find  the  inverted  vegetable  ma- 
terial scalded  and  started  on  the  way  to  a 
quick  decomposition.  In  the  absence  of 
any  of  these  enumerated  conditions  the 
sod  does  not  readily  rot,  the  roots  retain 
a  dormant  vitality  and  sooner  or  later 
some  of  them  commence  to  grow.  This 
offers  a  plain  hint  how  best  to  subdue 
troublesome  grasses. 

WITH  THE  HORSES. 

Wheat  at  less  than  $1  per  bushel  is 
cheaper  for  feeding  than  the  purchase  of 
expensive  feeds. 

Feed  the  work  horses  well  now  during 
the  heavy  fall  work.  A  grain  mixture  of 
oats  five  parts  and  bran  one  part  is  good. 

When  feeding  horses  well,  do  not  for- 
get the  weekly  laxative,  such  as  a  bran 
mash  or  pasture  at  the  week  end. 

Keep  the  young  colt  growing  well.  Feed 
a  little  extra  during  the  weaning  period. 

Watch  the  feet  and  mouth  for  little 
worries  and  troubles. 

IN  THE  APIARY. 

Honey  should  be  stored  in  a  warm  dry 
place.  Many  people  think  that  it  should 
be  kept  cool.  That  is  a  mistake  as  it 
candies  when  kept  cool. 

The  warmest  part  of  the  day  is  the 
best  time  to  open  a  hive,  for  then  many 
of  the  bees  are  in  the  field. 

If  you  get  a  sting  scrape  it  off  at  once 
and  you  will  suffer  less. 

WITH  THE  POULTRY. 

Pullets  which  are  to  make  the  laying 
hens  for  the  coming  winter,  should  be  in 
their  permanent  quarters  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 

All  hens  over  two  years,  unless  excep- 
tionally good  ones  should  be  marketed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month. 

Haul  in  clean  sand  and  some  gravel  this 
month  for  use  during  the  winter. 

Let  the  pullets  become  accustomed  to 
open  houses  from  the  first  and  they  will 
grow  heavy  coats  of  feathers. 

This  is  a  good  month  to  start  poultry 
keeping  as  yearlings  may  be  bought  right 


The 

General 
says: — 


^S  Before  we  entered  the 
field  the  price  of  good  roofing  was  too  high,  but 
with  our  big  mills,  enormous  output  and  modern 
merchandising  methods  we  can  sell  the  highest 
quality  roofing  at  a  reasonable  price.  When 
you  buy  roofing  look  for  this  trade-mark  and 
insist  that  you  get  the  genuine 

Certainteed 

Roofing 

It  is  guaranteed  5,  10  or  15  years,  according  to  whether 
the  thickness  is  1,  2  or  3  ply.  respectively.  This  guaran- 
tee is  backed  by  the  largest  mills  in  the  Roofing  and  Build- 
ing Paper  industry.  If  your  dealer  offers  you  roofing  that 
is  very  cheap  you  can  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  cheap 
in  qu  lity.  Avoid  extremes  oi  cheap  prices  as  well  as 
high  prices.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Certain-  te  d  Roofing  and 
be  sure  to  look  for  the  label.  The  price  will  be  reasonable. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's    largest   manufacturers   of   Roofing 
and  Building  Papers. 
New    York    City  Chicago  Philadelphia 

St.  Louts  Boston  Cleveland  Pittsburgh 
Detroit  San  Francisco  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 
Kansas  City  Seattle  Atlanta  Houston 
London  Hamburg  Sydney 
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Start 
your 
pullets 
and  hens 
laying  before 
winter    sets    in    and 
you   will   not   only   get 
more  November  and  December 
eggs,   but  your  birds  will   make 
higher   egg  records.    Pratts   Poul- 
try Regulator  turns  food  into  eggs 
by    aiding    digestion.      Costs    only 
one  cent  a  bird   per   month,   and 
increases  the  value  of  the  food. 
Money    back    if   you    don't 
get    more    eggs. 


i»i«iUUe]A 


REGULATOR, 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 

"Poultryman's    Hand 

book,"       160      pages. 

Send    10    cents    for 

copy. 

Pratt  Food  Co.    oi 
Can.   Ltd. 


68B  Claremont  St.,  Toronto 


^vEarlij  Lauets  lau 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eaa- 
ily  attached.  No  special  tools,  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnrr  DA  ft  If 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfLC  DVUR 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  635  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Oept.  122,  Galesburg,  Kansas,  C.8A 


BLACK    FOX    RANCHING    and 

farming.     The    most    profitable    and 

interesting  of  all  industries.  Equally 

attractive  to  the  small   investor  and 

the    capitalist.      Offering    the    safest 

and  sanest  of  investments,  either  as 

a  small  privately  owned  ranch  or  as 

a  stock  company. 

Write  for  book  on  "Fox  Ranching." 

CORRESPONDENCE      SOLICITED. 

Blake  Vannatter,   Fur   Farm,   Georgetown,   Oat. 
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Power  and  Hand 

Clipping  Machines 

For  clipping  Domestic  Animals — Horses,  Mules, 
Cows,  Dogs,  and  Sheep  Shearing.  Flexible 
Shafts  and  Clipping  Machine  Parts. 

"Gillette"   Cutter    are  Unexcelled. 

Enquire  of  and  order  through   your  dealer. 

Gillette  Clipping  Machine  Co. 

1 10-114  West  32nd  St.,    New  York,  U.S.A. 


ABSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Wm  Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

[NON-POISONOUS] 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instmctions  and  Book  5  K.  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind  re- 
duces Strains.  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Milk  Ler. 
Gout.  Concentrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
cation Price  SI  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
W.F  YOUNG.  P.D.F.4S.L)  mans  Bidg.. Montreal,  Can. 
Absorbing  and  Ah«nrbmc,  Jr.,  ire  oiaae  in  luuu. 


and  the   birds   will   lay  well  if  han  im- 
properly. 

Farmer's  Magazine  has  some  usjt 
poultry  stories  and  experiences  slater?  o; 
the  fall  and  winter  months. 

Send  in  anything  you  have  fo. 
viceable  to  the  editor. 


WITH  THE  DAIRY  CATTLE. 

Pastures   may  be   short  for  the 
this  month.     Feed  judiciously  on 
feed  and  grain.   One  bag  of  meal 
fore  the  cow  declines  in  milk  flow  is  w 
four  bags  in  trying  to  increase  the 
after  a  decline. 

Whitewash  and  clean  stables  agair* 
fore  cold  weather. 

Examine    and    clean    out    the 
supply. 

Watch  for  parasites  and  flies. 

SHEEP  AND  HOGS. 

Force  the  fall  litters  to  get  them   | 
good    shape   before    the   winter   set< 

Force  the  lambs  on  pasture  even 
little  grain  is  fed. 

Before  breeding  the  ewes,  flush  we  o 
good  pasture. 

Make  it  a  point  to  dip  the  sheep  b<  r 
cold  weather  to  kill  all  ticks. 

Keep  all  burdocks  and  burrs  oir 
pastures  to  bother  the  wool. 

Feed  the  waste  fruit  to  the  hog- 
sheep. 

If  the  pigs  run  in  the  orchard  be    I 
ful  that  they  do  no  damage  to  the 

WITH  THE  BEEF  CATTLE. 

Keep  the  beef  cattle  up  in  flesh 
wise  change  of  pasture.  If  necessary 
supplemental  green  crops. 

Yearlings  should  be  fed  well. 

The    stockers    will    put    on    flesh   I 
month  on  the  late  growth. 

It  may  pay  to  run  them  through  h 
winter  if  it  is  possible  by  feeding  che  1; 
and  get  them  ready  for  the  June 
and  high  prices  next  year. 

CLOVER  SEED. 

Taking    care    of    the    clover   for   * 

should  be  carefully  done.  Good  p  • 
are  likely  to  prevail  for  these  as  | 
timothy  seed. 

RUNNING  WATER  ON  THE  WM 


Water  under  pressure  is  a  boon  \ 
those  who  have  experienced  its  ad 
ages  will  not  willingly  forego.  Soft  \ 
may  be  tapped  to  every  floor  withou 
labor  or  expense  of  pumping,  by  h' 
a  wooden  tank  lined  with  galvanizeo 
situated  in  the  attic,  in  upstairs  or 
overhead  in  kitchen  as  dictates  of  . 
bility  and  frost  protection  may  re 
One  of  our  subscribers  in  the  far- 
Peace  River  country  installed  such  a 
in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  of  hi 
house  and  feeds  it  from  metal  cond 
pipes  serving  a  shingled  roof.  The 
is  approximately  eight  feet  long,  twi 
a  half  wide  and  the  same  in  depth, 
taining  nearly  three  hundred  ga 
The  case  is  of  inch  lumber,  strengtl 
by  scantling  and  is  upheld  by  three 
of  dressed  scantling,  of  which  three  i 
of  the  six  are  spiked  to  the  wall, 
the  others  are  stiffened  by  flooring  aj 
horizontally  in  such  a  way  as  to  par 
the  space  beneath  the  tank  into  a  i 
stand  recess  and  a  very  fine  cupb 
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,ntry,  cooled,  somewhat,  by  the  water 

>ve.  The  conductor  pipes  lead  from  the 

>estrough  on  either  side  directly  into 

I.  house  and  along  the  inside  of  the  end 

111,  this  to  guard   against  frost.    The 

p  ends  of  these  pipes  have  elbows  with 

i'gths  of  pipe  leading  almost  to  the  bot- 

L  of  the  tank  thus  blinding  them  and 

^venting  inrush  of  cold  air  in  winter. 

e  overflow  is  an  upright  pipe  with  a 

ilinel    top    and    leads    straight    down 

li-ough  the  bottom  to  a  box  under  the 

11  of  the  house,  which  conveys  the  sur- 

is  to  a  cistern  out  of  doors.   The  whole 

;tem  of  troughs,  tank,  etc.,  cost  less 

in  fifty  dollars  for  labor  and  material 

1  will  repay  the  settler  a  goodly  pro- 

•tion  of  its  cost  the  first  year  in  saving 

c  water-hauling,  to  say  nothing  of  com- 

I  t  and  convenience. 

V  convenient  and  dependable  supply  of 
vter  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  economical 
lisping  of  stock.  Hauling  water  entails 
:  almost  prohibitive  expense.  In  the  old- 
;  tied  districts  of  the  East  the  problem, 
i  ere  it  ever  was  a  problem,  has  in  nearly 
;  cases  been  solved  so  far  as  procure- 
ilnt  is  concerned,  by  bored  wells,  piped 
j rings,  hydraulic  rams  and  so  on.  In  the 
v  West  where  pressing  duties  of  the 
l|iie9tead  have  delayed  the  undertaking 
cian  uncertainly  deep  search  for  potable 
Laid,  the  problem  sometimes  looms 
i!  midable  enough  and  deters  from  exten- 
di e  embarkation  in  stock  husbandry. 
i  ne  have  met  the  case  satisfactorily  by 
<  nming  ravines  or  even  mere  "draws" 
t  ough  the  pasture,  thus  collecting  and 
Iding  a  large  volume  of  surface  wash. 
1  here  strong  current  or  where  escape  of 
^plus  water  ovar  the  top  of  the  embank- 
rnt  has  to  be  contended  with,  successful 
u  timing  is  rather  expensive,  but  where  a 
c ,iw  can  be  dammed  in  such  a  position 
tlit  the  over  flow,  when  there  be  such,  can 
t|  made  to  take  another  natural  course 
ogether  away  from  the  "fill,"  clay  will 
en  suffice  to  retain  the  water,  especially 
well  compacted  by  the  grading  teams 
i  given  a  chance  to  settle  before  being 
;  to  the  test.  Keep  turfs  out  of  the 
cjn  but  seed  or  sod  the  face  and  back 
ijess  otherwise  protected. 

ME  PRAIRIE   POINTERS. 

My  first  building  was  a  house  and  my 
ond  an  implement  shed,"  writes  a 
•stern  farmer.  He  should  be  a  likely 
'spect  for  success. 

Jtrawstack  creeps  as  winter  quarters 
hogs  are  popular  in  Alberta.  A  very 
pie  one  can  be  made  of  a  horizontal 
supported  by  an  upright  at  the  back 
1  a  square  frame  in  front,  so  placed 
t  the  framed  opening  is  protected  from 
1  drifting  in  winter  and  so  that  it  may 
readily  located  and  exposed  after  the 
saw  from  the  threshing  set  has  been 
vra  over  the  pole.  Here  the  swine  find 
ranee  to  the  centre  of  the  stack,  under 
ich  they  burrow  and  nest  very  com- 
tably.  Wheat  straw  is  preferred,  then 
straw,  with  barley  straw  strictly 
'ooed,  not  only  because  of  the  irritation 
the  awns  but  because  it  lies  too  close, 
Peking  escape  of  moisture,  becoming 
up  and  giving  rise  to  rheumatism  and 
er  ailments  in  the  stock.  Pens  with 
ding  floors  may  be  built  adjoining  the 
w.ings  under  the  stack,  thus  making  a 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  £  FARM 


For 
Only 

FREE  by  Parcel  Post 

The  "BRIGHTEYE" 
Electric  Table   Lamp 

BATTERIES 

$3.oo 


For  use  as  Lantern. 

OPERATES  ON  TWO    ORDINARY,   COMMON    DRY    BATTERIES 
A  HANDSOME  ELECTRIC  TABLE  LAMP— HEAD  LAN- 
TERN-SIDE  OR  TAIL  LIGHT— DASH  LAMP    AND  A 
POWERFUL  SEARCHLIGHT  ALL  IN  ONE  FOR  ONLY 

(Without  batteries,  which  can  be  bought  at  any  hardware  store  or  garage) 

Unquestionably  the  most  useful  combination  lamp  and  lantern  ever 
offered  the  public.  The  gooseneck  and  light  projector  are  detachable.  The 
projector  slides  on  the  battery  container,  transforming  the  table  lamp  into 
the  most  powerful  lantern  and  searchlight  ever  invented. 

This  lamp  gives  such  a  powerful  light  that  half-inch  print  can  be  read 
1,000  feet  away  from  the  light.  Eliminates  all  danger  of  fire.  No  matches 
required  to  light  it.  Just  turn  on  the  switch.  Wind  or  rain  cannot  put  it 
out.     This  lamp   reflects  100  candle  power  and   never  needs  cleaning. 

Two  ordinary  dry  batteries  at  30  cents  each  furnish  the  power  and 
will  last  from  two  to  three  months,  depending  upon  how  long  they  are 
used  at  a  time.  The  actual  cost  of  burning  the  light  is  LESS  THAN  1% 
CENTS   PER   HOUR. 

Indispensable  to  the  FARMER,  the  FARMER'S  WIFE  AND  EVERY- 
ONE  IN   THE   FAMILY   for   all    household   and   outdoor   purposes. 

The  case  is  made  of  rolled  steel,  brass  plated,  brushed  brass  finish, 
and  is  artistic  in  design,  strong,  durable  and  dependable. 

Sent  free  by  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  or  Money  Order  for 
$3.00.  Mail  it  to-day— RIGHT  NOW  WHILE  YOU  THINK  OF  IT,  and 
you  will  be  delighted  with  this  handsome  combination  table  lamp  and 
outdoor  lantern.  LANTERN  WITHOUT  THE  GOOSENECK,  $2.50.  Money 
cheerfully  returned  if  not  as  represented.  *™^™ 

BRIGHTEYE    ELECTRIC    LAMP    COMPANY 


444  Claremont  Avenue 


(MONTREAL,      P.  Q.        For  use  as  Table  Lamp. 


No.    297     Shock    Absorber    for    Ford 
Cars.      Price,    per    set    of   four,    f.o.b. 
London,  Ont.,  $8.00. 
Weight,    13   pounds. 


"R-W"  SHOCK  ABSORBERS 

FOR  FORD  CARS 

Will  make  your  car  ride  easier,  cut  tire  bills 
25%  and  add  years  to  life  of  the  car.  Cannot 
be  injured  by  an  overload,  no  caps  to  rattle 
or  loose  off.  Easy  to  put  on.  Thousands  In 
use. 

R-W  STC  RAGE  JACK  AND  TIRE  SAVER 

Oar  is  lifted  or  lowered  in  twenty  seconds — 
just  one  straight  lift  on  each  wheel.  If  used 
every  night,  tire  mileage  is  increased  a  third. 
Saves  removing  tires  for  winter  storage. 
All  steel,  very  strong,  no  malleables,  cannot 
crack.  Leather-lined  yoke  to  prevent  marring 
bub.  Adjustable  for  wheels  up  to  36". 
DOING    WITHOUT    THEM    IS    EXPENSIVE 

Richards  Wilcoy 

f^F\  Canadian  Company.l™  f^jp| 

md  London  .Ontario.  IHJ 


No.  501  Tire  Saver 
and  Storage  Jack 
Price,  per  set  of 
four,  f.o.b.  London, 
Ont.,  $4.00. 
Weight  per  set  25 
pounds. 


MORE  MILK 


Keep  a  clean,  constant  supply  of  fresh  water 
always  before  your  cows.  Save  the  cost  of 
carrying  water.  The  modern  dairy  man 
installs 

ACORN     COW     BO  W  L  S 

Write  for  full  information  to 

The  Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Limited,      -      Preston 
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Here  is  an  Opportunity 
For  Home  Builders 

YOU  can  build  to-day  at  less  cost  than  a  year  ago. 
Why  not  build  that  home  you  have  dreamt 
about  and  longed  lor?  Suppose  you  drop  us  a  line 
for  some  valuable  information  on  home  building 
and  the  importance  of  having  reliable  brick. 


Milton  Brick 


homes    are    different. 

The  brick  is  clean-cut, 
durable,  damp-proof,  hard,  non-crumbling.  Effec- 
tive combination  can  be  made  from  our  reds,  buffs 
and  fireflash. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  Milton  Brick  and 
send  you  some  valuable  hints  on  building. 

Milton    Pressed    Brick  Company,  Limited 

MILTON,  ONTARIO 

Toronto  Office,  50  Adelaide  Street  West 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


TWICE  THEi 
LIGHT        I 


HALF  THE 
OIL 


"T"  y  1 0%  I    £  ha  ryes  Prepaid 
I  lid  I    Send  No  Money 

NEW  COAL  OIL  LIGHT 

Beats  Electric   or  Gasoline 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your  own  home 

ten  days — we  even  prepay  transportation  charges. You 

may  return  it  at  our  expense 

if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after 

putting  it  to  every  possible 

test  for  10  nights.    You  can't 

possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 

to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 

an   ordinary  oil   lamp  look 

like  a  candle;  beats  electric, 

gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights 

and  is  put  out  like  old  oil 

lamp.   Tests   at   33   leading 

Universities  and  Government 

Bureau  of  Standards  show  it 


Burns  70  Hours 
on  One  Gallon 


Awarded  ^giiy^ -S&0     common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 

#»*»»  nnmcnrk^WSSr    as  rnucn  ngnt  a9  the  best  round  wick  open 

taULU  mtUMLWjTf   flame  lamps.    No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 

at  World's    ft — %    clean,  no  pressure,  won't  explode.  Several  million 

Fvnniltinn      V      %.      people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 

steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed, 

S10QO  Will  Be  Given 


Men  Make  $50 

to  $300.00  Per  Month 
With  Rigs  or  Autos 

deliveringthe  ALADDIN 
on  our  easy  trial  plan. 
No  previous  experience 
necessary 

Practically  every  farm 
home  and  small  town 
home  will  buy  after  try- 
ing. One  farmer  who  had 
never  sold  anything  in 
his  life  before  writes:  "I 
sold  61  lamps  the  first 
seven  days."  Another 
says:  "1  disposed  of  37 
lamps  out  of  31  calls." 
Thousands  who  are  coin- 
ing- money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly. 

NO  MONEY  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  re- 
liable men  to  (ret  start ea. 
Ask  for  oar  distributor's 
plan,  and  learn  bow  to 
make  big  money  in  un- 
oceupu-.l  territory.  Sam- 
ple sent  for  10  days 
FREE  TRIAL. 


to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 
equal  to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular.)  Would 
we  dare  make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  merit 
of  the  Aladdin  ?  We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can 
refer  customers.  Be  the  first  and  get  our  special  introductory  offer  under  which  you  get  your  own 
lamp  free  for  showing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their  orders.  Write  quick  for  1 0- 
Oav  Absolutely  Free  Trial.  Just  say,  "Show  me  how  I  can  get  a  strong  white  light  from 
coal  oil,  without  risking  a  cent."    Address  our  nearest  office. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,    249   Aladdin  Building 

Largest  Coal  Oil  Mantle  Lamp  House  In  the  World 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  BOY  and  need  more  spending   money,    or  such   premiums    as 
gold   watches,  canoes,   bicycles,  baseball  outfits,   boxing  gloves,  rifles,  etc.,    let   us 
tell  you  how  to  get  them.     Write  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  143- 
153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


cheap  serviceable  poor  man's  pig-  p 
efficient  enough  for  a  rich  one.  Plans  a) 
specifications  for  this  and  more  elabora 
structures  are  contained  in  a  23-page  ilk 
trated  bulletin  on  the  housing  of  swine, 
W.  F.  Stevens,  Provincial  Livestock  Co 
missioner  for  Alberta. 

Not  a  few  thoughtful  observers  are 
the  opinion  that  the  most  fortunate  d. 
tricts  in  the  West  are  those  where  whe 
is  an  uncertain  crop.  Mixed  farming  h 
established  many  a  neighborhood  on 
prosperous  basis  and  invested  its  horn 
steads  with  a  solid  permanency  of  pr 
gress  comparatively  lacking  in  the  se 
tions  where  wheat  mining  prevails.  Sor 
of  the  last-chosen  sections  of  the  We 
will  yet  rank  first — have  already  done  .' 
in  fact. 

It  is  eloquent  of  the  faith  well-inform 
men  have  in  the  Peace  River  country  thj 
notwithstanding  the  financial  stringent 
aggravated  by  the  war,  steel  rails  are  t 
ing  steadily  and  rapidly  projected 
three  angles  toward  the  "Last  Best  V; 
ley  of  the  West."  The  Edmonton,  Du 
vegan  &  British  Columbia  Railway  is  la 
ing  down  freight  at  Prudent's  Crossir 
on  the  Big  Smoky  River,  adjacent  to  t 
Spirit  River  and  Grande  Prairie  sett 
ments  and  promises  to  run  Edmont 
trains  via  the  former  district  into  Gran 
Prairie  this  summer.  A  branch  called  t 
Central  Canada  is  nearing  a  six-hundre 
mile  reach  of  navigable  water  at  Pea 
River  Crossing,  in  the  great  trough-v 
ley  of  the  Peace.  A  third  road  is  the  i 
berta  and  Great  Waterways  which  is  ms 
ing  rapid  progress  north-east  toward  Fc 
McMurray  below  the  rapids  on  the  Atr 
basca,  connecting  thus  with  a  water  s; 
tern  offering  only  one  important  obstai 
to  navigation  in  the  whole  long  distar 
to  the  Arctic  Sea.  When  the  tide  of  sett 
ment  began  to  piece  its  way  into  the  vj 
Peace  River  Basin  during  the  past  deca 
it  meant  a  trek  by  ox-team  of  five  hundr 
miles  and  over,  depending  upon  the  c 
jective.  Now  the  stream  of  production 
its  thousands  of  enterprising  settlers  is 
reach  outside  markets  over  Edmont 
steel.  Verily  the  new  North  is  comi 
into  its  own. 

Good  farming  is  a  failure  if  it  does  r 
conduce  to  good  living.  Let  the  less 
never  eclipse  the  greater. 

Machinery 

for  Women 

Continued  from  Page  13. 

and  occasionally  the  woman  wears  o 
and  the  farm  has  to  be  abandoned — a  rt 
calamity  just  now.  At  the  same  tii 
farms  are  standing  vacant  It  is  not  at 
unusual  to  hear  a  man  say,  "I  would 
on  a  farm,  but  my  wife  couldn't  sta 
farm  work."  This  is  not  imagination.  1 
doubt  she  couldn't,  as  farm  work  for  w 
men  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  As  it  c 
be  made  now,  it  is  no  harder  than  hou; 
work  in  the  city. 

Of  course  there  is  the  question  of  t 
pense,  but  the  outlay  for  the  entire  equi 
ment  mentioned  here  would  not  amou 
to  more  than  the  cost  of  a  low-pric 
automobile  and  the  farm  automobile 
becoming  pretty  common. 


F  A  R  M  E  R '  S    MA0AZ1N  E 


More  Bread  and  Better  Bread 


Better  Pastry  Too 


puRiry 


FLOUR 


FREE 


On  request— Set  of  Beautiful  Art  Post- 
cards (PURITY  GIRLS).— Mail  us  Post- 
card  to-day — Advertising  Dept.  A.    ::     :: 


Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office,  Toronto 


tflliTY  CENTS  A  COPY 


THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 


TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 


£•       i.«j~w>.-: 
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$66 


Victrola   IX    Mahogany  or  Oak-Price 

THE  VICTROLA  is  the  only  instrument  with  the  flexible  tone  arm 
which  takes  the  weight  off  the  needle  point  and  lets  the  music  reach  your 
ears  in  its  purity — and  saves  the  record. 

THE  VICTROLA  has  changeable  needles  —  the  only  system  that 
permits  you  to  get  the  tone  that  the  selection,  your  taste  and  the  size  of  the 
room  demands — full  tone,  medium  tone  or  fine  tone. 

THE  VICTROLA  is  the  one  instrument  selected  by  the  world's 
greatest  artists  to  reproduce  their  talents,  and  their  recordings  are  found 
on  Victor  Records  exclusively.  What  THEY  select  as  the  best  for  their 
talents  is  what  YOU  should  select  when  you  spend  your  money. 


YOU  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  THE  BEST. 

Victor  Trade-Mark  and  you'll  get  it. 


Look  for  the  celebrated 


There  is  a  Victrola  dealer  near  you.  IF  rite  for  our  3  50- page  free  musi- 
cal encyclopedia  and  we'll  tell  you  his  name.  Do  it  to-day,  as  the  book  is 
valuable. 


Berliner  Gram-o-phone  Company 

Limited,  Montreal 

Be  sure  and  look  for  this  trade-mark -p3* 
VICTOR  RECORDS-MADE  IN  CANADA-PATRONIZE  HOME  PRODUCTS 
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FREE!!     FREE!!    FREE!! 

SHORT  WINTER  COURSES 

AT  THE 

ONTARIO    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 

The  only  expense  to  you  is  board  while  in  Guelph  and  railway  fare  at  reduced  rates 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  Stock  and  Grain  Farmers,  Fruit  Growers,  Dairy- 
men, Poultrymen  and  Bee  Keepers,  to  study  the  latest  ideas  in  their  branches  of  farming. 

Stock  and  Seed  Judging Jan.  11th  to  Jan.  22nd 

Fruit  Growing Jan.  25th  to  Feb.    5th 

Poultry  Raising Jan.  11th  to  Feb.    5th 

Dairying Jan.    3rd  to  Mar.  24th 

Bee  Keeping Jan.  11th  to  Jan.  22nd 

Short  Course  Calendar  forwarded  on  request. 

G.  C.  CREELMAN,  B.S.A.,  LL.D. 

President 


Would  You  Like  a  University  Education? 

SCATTERED  up  and  down  this  great  country  of  ours  are  a  number  of  young  men  who  have  the 
ambition  to  make  good  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  whom  a  University  training  would  act  as  a 
spur  to  greater  success.    If  you  are  one  of  these  ambitious,  go-ahead  young  men,  we  offer  you  the 
opportunity  to  realize  your  ambition. 

Our  proposition  has  already  helped  many,  let  it  help  you.  The  work  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  besides 
the  training  we  give  you  in  salesmanship  will  always  be  of  great  service  to  you  in  whatever  work  you  are 
finally  engaged. 

In  every  city  and  town  in  the  Dominion  there  are  many  business  men  and  private  residents  who  would 
appreciate  your  interest  in  bringing 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 

to  their  notice.  It  is  the  Magazine  of  Canada  and  is  winning  its  way  into  the  confidence  of  every  Cana- 
dian reader  of  high-class  matter. 

A  liberal  commission  is  allowed  on  all  subscriptions,  and  the  spending  of  a  few  hours  a  week  will  easily 
enable  you  to  realize  your  ambition  and  enter  the  University  next  fall. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  forward  full  particulars. 

Mt  n     lt    L'  r^  ~         t: :a.„a     143-153  university  ave. 

acLean   Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Light   and   Savory, 
Easy  to  Digest 
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OVER  70  PUDDING 
RECIPES 

All  tested— reliable.  Also  pages 
on  pudding  sauces,  custards, 
desserts.  Infallible  directions 
contributed  by  over  2,000 
successful  FIVE  ROSES  users. 

SEND  FOR    THE  FIVE 
ROSES  COOK  BOOK 

Givesaccurate,  understandable 
information  on  bread,  pastries, 
rolls,  biscuits,  cookies.  So 
essential  that  over  200,000 
women  couldn't  do  without  this 
famous  144-page  manual. 
Sent  for    10  two-cent  stamps. 

Address  Dept.  G. 
LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  MILLING 
CO.,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL. 


If  Puddings  were  lighter  and  tastier,  would 

you  serve  them  oftener  ? 

Would    you    attempt    new    varieties? 

Then  try  FIVE  ROSES  flour  in  boiled  or 

baked  puddings. 

The  same   good   flour  that   makes  the    lightest    bread,  biscuits   and  muffins 
will  make  your  puddings  more   daintily    porous  —  palatable  —  digestible. 
Even   when   used   in   small   doses,   FIVES  ROSES   binds   together   the  other 
ingredients  and  blends  their  delightful  flavors. 
We  invite  you  to  follow  the  lead  of  Canada's  best  cooks — and  use 

Five  Roses* 

And  your  reward  will  be  those  well-swollen  puddings  that  maintain 

their  freshness  and  aroma. 

The  kind  that  cuts  into  dainty  slices  without  crumbling  or  ragged 

Never  soggy,  insipid;  never  a  disappointment. 

And  due  to  the  wonderful  nutritive  value  of  FIVE  ROSES,  every 

becomes  a  toothsome  source  of  vitality. 

See  that  you  also  are  given  FIVE  ROSES  at  your  dealer's. 

Your  success  will  be  so  stimulating  that  soon  you  will  insist   on 

whenever  "flour"  is  mentioned. 


Roly    Po: 

S   p   o  n  iz 
S  n  o  w  b  a  I 
Yorksbit 
B    u    t   i 
C  a  r  a  m   [ 
C  h  o  co  Ice 
C  o  t  t  a 
Ma  rmalce 
C  h  r  i  stm  s 
Poor   Ma  I 
S    y    T    u  o 
u      e 
/    a 

P    P 
T     e 

a    r   t    I 
a 


•jr  Guaranteed 
->t  Bleached  —  Not  Blended. 
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THE  EDITOR    TALKS 

The.  November  Number  of  The  Farm- 
er's Magazine  has  a  fine  outlook.  Of 
especial  interest  will  be  the  series  of 
articles  beginning  from  the  pen  of  C.  B. 
Sissons,  who  has  made  a  tour  of  West- 
ern Canada  and  has  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  agricultural  operations  of 
the  non-British  born  peoples  who  hare 
settled  there.  This  article  begins  in  a 
Mennonite  settlement  —  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  new  Minister  of 
Agriculture  in  Manitoba  belongs  to  this 
excellent   people. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  flax  in  Can- 
ada? This  will  be  answered  by  an  arti- 
cle which  appears  in  November  and  deals 
exhaustively  with  conditions  as  then 
have  become  after  one  year  of  war. 

The  Provincial  Plotting  match  for  On- 
tario is  being  held  at  Guelph  in  Novem- 
ber, and  a  special  tractor  demonstration 
is  on — will  the  horse  disappear  when 
small  tractors  come  in  The  question  is 
handled  in   the  November  number. 

Can  you  make  any  money  out  of  that 
stream  on  your  farmf  Perhaps  the 
article  on  Capitalizing  the  Creek  will 
contain  some  useful  hints  for  you. 

School  trustees  and  ratepayers  will  be 
interested  in  the  next  article  in  the  ser- 
ies begun  in  the  September  number,  by 
Inspector  Lees.  A  special  school  con- 
solidation in  the  Okanagan  Valley  gives 
some  useful  matter  for  British  Col- 
umbians. 

Two  articles  that  trill  be  especially  in- 
teresting to  prairie  farmers  are,  one  by 
W.  D.  Albright  on  cheaper  and  just  as 
good  farm  buildings,  and  another  by 
Prof.  R.  Haroourt  on  wheat  milling  in  a 
big  mill. 

Other  subjects  of  general  interest  in- 
clude sheep  stories  from  Manitoba,  farm 
improvement  and  cultivation  in  Nora 
Scotia,  dairy  revenues,  school  fairs, 
poultry  management  and  incomes.  Ce- 
ment building,  the  Month's  Work.  Rural 
mail  queries  and  fertilizers — for  fertiliz- 
ers pay. 

The  woman  and  home  section  trill  be 
exceptionally  bright.  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Chapman,  herself  an  institute  lecturer, 
already  well-known  in  Ontario,  has 
charge  of  this  work.  Of  especial  interest 
will  be  the  story  of  the  MacDonald  In- 
stitute, branch  one.  Building,  Fireplace, 
Feeding  the  two-year-old  Human,  etc. 

The  whole  magazine  trill  be  attractive- 
ly illustrated  and  trill  appeal  to  any 
reader  in  any  province  ov  district  of  out- 
fine  Dominion.  We  believe  it  is  meeting 
irith  their  hearty  approval.  A  reader 
writes  : 

Grand   Etang,  Inverness   Co.,  N.S., 
September,    101.". 

"Enclosed  find  money  for  mil  subscrip- 
tion for  eighteen  months.  I  am  more 
than  delighted  with  it.  I  get  good  in- 
formation  out  of  every  issue." 

—A.  D. 
Durham,    Ont., 

Sept.  23,   1915. 

"Through  one  copy  alone  I  got  an  idea 
that  is  worth  many  times  the  subscrip- 
tion price.  For  example,  in  your  Sep- 
tember number,  you  had  a  statement  by 
a  writer  that  alfalfa  could  be  threshed 
by  the  ordinary  threshing  outfit,  by  ad- 
justing it  properly.  As  I  happen  to  hare 
a  little  clover  to  thresh  it  means  much 
to  me." 

—W.  J. 
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"The  Farmer's  Encyclopedia" 

When  The  Farmer's  Magazine  was  born  the  editors  said:  "This  maga- 
zine must  serve  the  interests  of  Canadian  farmers  in  a  practical  way.  It 
must  deal  with  the  profession  of  farming  in  its  broadest  aspect  and  give 
the  farmers  a  periodical  that  will  deal  authoritatively  with  every  phase 
of  farm  endeavor,  not  only  in  the  physical  end  of  farming,  but  the 
economical  and  social  side  of  farm  life  must  be  featured  in  a  way  that 
will  nurture  the  spirit  of  progressive  endeavor  and  enterprise  that  shall 
place  the  Canadian  farmer  foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  world." 

This  policy  is  meeting  with  marked  success  and  farmers  everywhere 
are  voicing  their  appreciation.  The  letter  herewith  is  representative  of 
manv  received: 


Dear  Sirs: — 


The  Kettle  Valley  Fruit  Ranch, 
Kettle  Valley,  B.  C. 


Herewith  I  enclose  a  cheque,  value  $5.00,  for  your  FARMER'S 
MAGAZINE  until  November,  1918. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  Magazine.  I  have  them  bound 
from  year  to  year  under  the  heading  of  "The  Farmer's  Encyclopedia." 
What  I  like  most  about  the  Magazine  is  that  the  articles  are  written  by 
authors  who  have  had  experience  on  the  subject  they  write  about,  and 
are  not  all  theory.  Any  point  in  farming  I  want  to  know  I  have  only 
to  look  up  my  encyclopedia  and  it  will  be  there. 

Yours  truly, 

JASPER  CAVE. 

It  is  because  The  Farmer's  Magazine  is  not  only  closely  read,  but  kept 
for  continual  reference,  that  its  advertising  pages  have  become  a 
medium  for  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  serviceable  commodities  to 
reach  Canada's  progressive  farmers  and  their  families.  Canadian  farm- 
ers will  respect  your  message  when  they  read  it  in  Farmer's  Magazine 
- — the  Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,   Limited 
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Seven  Passenger 


Forty  h.  p.  FOUR 

ni95 

THE  BEST  CAR  THAT  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
AUTOMOBILE   FACTORIES   HAVE  EVER  BUILT 


This  new  Forty  H.  P.  FOUR  is  the  evolution  of  all 
,  that  'Studebaker  has  and  knows,  and  Studebaker  is  one 
of  the  world's  GREAT  manufacturers.  This  is  the 
BEST  car  that  Studebaker  has  ever  produced — and  at  its 
price  of  $1,195,  one  of  the  best  values  on  the  market. 
It  gives  more  for  each  dollar  of  its  price — and  it  gives 
higher  quality  than  ever  before. 

More  Power — The  new  motor,  enlarged  to  3%  inches 
in  bore,  develops  40  horse-power,  is  infinitely  more 
responsive  to  the  throttle,  and  one  of  the  smoothest 
running  motors  ever  built 

Greater  Comfort — The  car  is  longer — and  is  larger  in 
every  way.  Has  more  room  everywhere.  It  carries  7 
passengers  without  crowding.  The  driver's  seat  is 
divided,  and  the  additional  seats  in  the  tonneau  can 
be  folded  down  into  recesses  in  the  floor,  completely 
out  of  sight. 
Higher   Quality — The   upholstery    is   the  finest   grade  of 


genuine,  hand-buffed  leather.  The  finish  is  put  on  with 
25  color  and  varnish  operations,  insuring  permanency. 
High-grade  alloy  steels  have  been  used  in  every  vital 
part.  And  higher  standards  of  accuracy  in  manufactur- 
ing and  Inspection  have  been  introduced. 

And  Lower  Price — Never  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
in  Canada  has  a  car  of  this  POWER,  size  and  quality 
been  offered  at  so  low  a  figure.  But  increased  produc- 
tion is  not  the  big  reason  for  the  low  price.  The  essen- 
tial reason  is  " — because  it's  a  Studebaker" — because 
it  is  the  product  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  manu- 
facturers and  represents  economies  that  only  such  equip- 
ment and  experience  can  effect. 

But  See  This  Car.  Your  local  dealer  has  a  new  Stude- 
baker ready  to  show  you  to-day. 

Write  for  catalog  illustrating  other  1916  models  and 
giving  complete  specifications. 


STUDEBAKER 

Walkerville,  Ont. 

Four-Cylinder    Models    and    Prices.  Six-Cylinder   Models  and   Prices. 

Touring    Car,    7-passenger $1,195        Touring    Car,    7-passenger $1,395 

Roadster,    3-passenger    1,165        Roadster,    3-passenger    1,350 

Landau-Roadster,    3-passenger.   1,495        Landau-Roadster,     3-passenger.   1695 
F.O.B.   Walkerville. 
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GoOD/fJYEAR 

U  MAD^fCCANADA 
Fortified  Tires 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires—"  On  Air  "  Cured 
With   All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


Blindfolded  Tire  Buyers 

They  think  that  all  tires  are  built  alike.  And  this 
is  to  prove  that  they  are  not,  because  there  are  dozens 
of  standards.  Fierce  competition  compels  many  makers 
to  compromise.  Cheap  materials,  inferior  methods  and 
skimping,  are  often  masked  by  heavy  treads  to  make 
the  tire  "  look  value." 

That's  why  some  tires  collapse  on  the  sides  before  the  tread  is 
worn  out.  Except  for  mishap  or  misuse,  Goodyear  Tires  never  do 
that.  Because  we  build  the  "carcass"  extra  strong  to  support  cur 
tough,  double-thick  All-Weather  tread. 

Four  other  defenses,  that  combat  the  leading  tire  troubles,  are 
built  into  Goodyear  Fortified  Tires.  They  protect  against  Blow- 
outs, against  Loose  Trends,  against  Rim-cuts,  against  Insecurity. 

No  rival  tire  has  them — they're  features  that  we  control.  Yet 
in  spite  of  their  extra  cost  to  us,  our  prices  are  low — due  mainly 
to  enormous  output  that  cuts  our  factory  cost.  In  the  past  two 
years  we've  made  three  price  reductions,  totaling  37  per  cent. 

So  don't  buy  tires  blindfolded.  Run  a  Goodyear  and  any 
other  tire  on  opposite  wheels.  Then  you  will  see  why  Goodyear 
Tires  have  won  top  place  in  four  short  years.  Any  dealer  can 
supply  you. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Makers  of   Truck,   Motorcycle,   Carriage  and   Bicycle    Tires    and    Rubber    Belts.    Hose    and 

Packing. 


Head  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Factory,  Bowman ville.  Ont 
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Marketing  Wheat  Leisurely:  f.  c.  Mackenzie 


The  Bane  of  the  Producing  World  Has  Always  Been  the  Slump — Slumps  Are 
Due  to  Clogged  Circulation — Moral:  Don't  Feed  Too  Fast  —  The 
World  Has  to  be  Fed,  and  Pays  Well  When  Hungry 
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OU  know  we  farmers  always  have  the  goods  when  the 
price  is  low,  and  strain  after  the  dear  when  we  have 
none,"  said  my  neighbor  last  week. 

The  cause  of  this  particular  lament  was  a  bare  orchard  when 
apples  were  being  sold  by  the  Oshawa  fruit  growers  for  $3 
per  barrel. 

And  so  it  is!  We  never  say  much  about  our  successes.  It  is 
only  our  failures  that  rend  the  vicinity  with  our  solemn  howlings. 

Yet  too  often  this  plaint  of  the  neighbor  on  the  next  hundred 
to  me  is  true.  We  have  pigs,  lots  of  them,  when  they  are  cheap. 
We  have  apples  and  plums  when  the  returns  from  the  commis- 
sion men  leave  us  a  microscopical  bank  balance. 

Why  is  it?  Assuredly  it  is  due  to  our  lack  of  foresight.  Farm 
crops  will  always  depend  for  returns  upon  the  workings  of  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  exuding  through  the  meshes  of 
unfair  competition  and  political  chicanery. 

It  remains,  then,  for  the  farmer  himself  to  watch  the  cur- 
rents of  commercial  life,  to  regulate  the  farm  outputs  in  a  way 
that  will  pay  us  best. 

To  this  end,  a  man  must  operate  his  farm  on  a  mixed  farming 
basis.  He  must  not  tie  himself  up  to  too  many  obligations.  He 
must  be  honest,  honorable,  and  true  to  his  word.  These  will  help. 

But  these  things  will  not  do  all.  There  are  some  emergencies. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  such.  In  them  the  action  of  the  farmers 
as  a  body  is  the  only  remedy. 

Let  us  see!  In  the  present  wheat  crop  of  the  West,  there  is 
an  example  where  common  action  will  do  good  to  the  individual. 
The  great  crop  of  wheat  in  Canada  is  now  flowing  towards  the 
flour  bins.  The  spout 
is  not  big  enough.  A 
glut  means  ruinously 
low  prices  for  the 
farmers  in  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba.  What  are 
we  to  do?  Obviously 
the  concert  of  the 
farmers  is  needed. 
And  that  concert  has 
been  voiced  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  the 
grain  growers,  through 
their  wonderful  con- 
nection of  affiliated 
bodies  in  the  West. 
Note  the  wisdom  of  it: 
"Lake  and  ocean 
boat  space  is  more 
scarce  than  in  previous 
years;  rates  for  such 


REMARKABLE     VITALITY 


"All  the  wheat  in  Morse  district, 
Saskatchewan  is  good.  We  expect 
to  average  30  bushels  to  the  acre, 
but  a  lot  will  go  over  40.  This  is  re- 
markable as  the  whole  crop  was 
frozen  on  June  15th.  It  really 
seemed  impossible  that  the  grain 
could  recover — especially  the  Mar- 
quis wheat.  And  it  was  the  second 
week  in  July  before  the  sun  made 
prospects  look  better. 

This  is  a  new  district,  no  land  be- 
ing cultivated  five  years  ago.  It  was 
prairie  all  the  way  to  Morse  forty 
miles  away." — W.  J.  Hook,  Weiva 
Hill,  Sask. 

"I  did  not  sow  a   big  crop   this 


space  are  higher  than  ever  before;  rates  of  exchange  between 
this  country  and  Europe  are  also  more  adverse  than  they  have 
ever  been  and  undoubtedly  the  flooding  of  the  market  with  grain 
immediately  after  threshing  will  mean  that  these  charges  which 
ultimately  have  to  be  paid  by  the  farmers  will  go  higher  than 
ever. 

"It  was  thought  advisable  to  publicly  request  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  banks  and  business  interests  generally  in  the  matter. 
Their  co-operation  might  take  the  form  of  extending  the  time 
for  payment  of  liabilities  that  farmers  might  have  to  such  banks 
or  business  interests  rather  than  to  force  the  farmers  to  sell 
their  grain  at  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  meet  liabilities  falling  due 
in  October  and  November.  The  banks  particularly  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  powers  recently  conferred  could  make  advances 
to  farmers  on  the  security  of  grain  on  the  farm. 
-  "If  this  method  of  marketing  can  be  followed,  we  feel  certain 
that  it  will  result  in  a  greater  momentary  return  for  the  crop 
to  the  farmers  of  Western  Canada  than  would  otherwise  obtain, 
and  it  seems  apparent  that  such  a  result  will  be  a  direct  benefit 
to  every  business  interest  in  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  ensure  a  steady  flow  of  grain  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  Empire 

"More  leisurely  marketing  of  our  grain  has  always  been 
advocated  by  the  leaders  of  the  farmers'  organizations,  and  we 
make  this  statement  at  the  present  time  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  attention  to  this  very  important  matter  at  a  period 
when  our  crop  is  just  beginning  to  move.  We  believe  that  if 
farmers    will    follow    our    suggestion    in    large    numbers    the 

result  will  prove  that 
the  scheme  is  far  more 
practical  than  any 
other  that  could  be 
suggested  to  ensure  a 
fair  return  for  the 
crop." 


year.  I  have  only  about  120  acres 
oats  and  barley.  But  I  have  a  grand 
crop  of  clean  grain,  thanks  to  the 
sheep.  I  have  a  large  summer- 
fallow,  about  190  to  200  acres.  I 
have  kept  the  sheep  on  this. 

We  have  had  the  strangest  sea- 
son that  I  have  known.  Very  late 
frosts  and  again  frosts  in  August, 
but  most  of  the  grain  was  cut  before 
the  latter  one.  How  the  grain  could 
mature  and  be  such  a  good  sample 
(42  lbs.  to  a  bushel  of  oats)  with  a 
yield  of  75  bushels  to  the  acre,  sown 
first  of  May,  and  cut  August  12th, 
beats  me." — Wesley  Andrews,  Stony 
Mountain,  Manitoba. 


Signed  on  behalf  of 
the  farmers'  organiza- 
tions: Jas.  Speakman, 
President  United  Farm- 
ers of  Alberta;  P.  P. 
Woodbridge,  Secretary 
United  Farmers  of  Al- 
berta; John  Maharg, 
President  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers'  Associa- 
tion ;  J.  B.  Musselman, 
Secretary  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers'  Associa- 
tion ;  R.  C.  Henders, 
President  Manitoba  Grain 
Growers'  Association  ;  R. 
McKenzie,  Secretary 
Manitoba  Grain  Growers' 
Association ;  C.  Rice 
Jones,  President  Alberta 
Farmers'  Co  -  operative 
Elevator    Co. 


Doubling  Money  in  Beef  Cattle 

By  the  Double  Shift,  Grass,  Grains,  Ensilage  and   Clover    Turn  $1,000  Into 

$2,500  in  One  Year 


CAN  a  farmer  double 
his  money  in  beef 
cattle?  It  all  de- 
pends, as  a  colloquialism 
has  it,  on  one's  business 
ability.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  farmers  do  not. 
A  large  number  do  not 
make  any  money  gains  at 
all.  Indeed  beef-feeding 
by  many  is  only  a  win- 
ter's pre-occupation  for  a 
hopeful  spring.  But  un- 
doubtedly there  is  profit 
in  the  business.  When  the 
by-products  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  undoubtedly 
possible  to  double  one's 
money  in  the  business. 
My  best  work  this  past 
year  returned  me  about 
$40  per  head  over  cost. 
This  can  be  increased 
much  by  more  concen- 
trate feeding.  Several  ex- 
periment stations  have 
made  their  fattening 
steers  put  on  two  pounds 
and  over  per  day.  If  this 
can  be  done  and  if  the 
herds  can  be  kept  at  the 
same  health  standpoint  as 
mine  were  last  year,  the  gains  should 
easily  equal  the  first  cost. 

As  it  was,  we  reckon  a  high  standard  of 
gain  on  the  whole  90  steers  fed,  while  a 
bunch  of  20  did  return  us  double.  Besides 
this  the  money  is  turned  over  twice  in 
one  year. 

There  is  always  a  little  money  in  cattle. 
It  is  not  always  big,  yet  there  are  big 
returns  too,  while  the  other  forms  of  gain 
that  accrue  to  every  farmer  who  handles 
livestock,  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  fact 
the  farm  fertility  problem  ceases  to  exist 
where  one  likes  live  animals  and  feeds 
them  for  profit.  The  cattle  business  on  a 
mixed  farm  is  one  of  the  big  sources  of 
our  income.  We  would  not  remain  long  in 
the  business  if  it  were  a   losing  game. 

Last  year  we  handled  90  head  of  cattle. 
These  were  nearly  all  fairly  well  bred 
cattle  with  a  preponderance  of  Shorthorn 
blood.  And  during  the  long  handling 
period  with  all  these  cattle,  we  did  not 
have  a  single  animal  lose  one  meal  by  sick- 
ness. This  is  a  remarkable  showing  when 
I  look  back  over  the  year's  work,  and  the 


By     W.     H.     GUTHRIE 


A  comfortable  brick  house  was  erected  on  this  310-acre  farm  by  the 
father  of  the  writer  of  the  article,  who  has  been  engaged  in  mixed  farming 
all  his  life.     He  is  now  75  years  of  age,  and   may  be  seen   in   the  picture. 


Is  there  any  money  in  farming?  Ask  this 
question  of  a  score  of  farmers  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  any  county,  and  what  will  be  your 
answers?  At  any  rate,  the  replies,  if  (riven 
serious  consideration,  will  lean  to  the  affirma- 
tive, although  there  will  be  several  nho  will 
affirm  the  negative  strongly.  Why  is  it  that 
there  is  this  difference  of  opinion?  Is  it  not 
largely  a  matter  of  mind.  The  man  who  does 
not  like  agriculture  and  nival  lifr  will  not 
make  a  success  of  it.  He  should  be  in  some 
other. occupation  before  the  harpies  of  late  feed 
on  his  spare  ribs.  Others,  villi  the  love  and 
enthusiasm  born  in  the  true  artist  in  any  line 
will  produee  returns  from  eien  a  linrren  soil 
and  make  his  talent  double  in  a  short  time. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine  is  presenting  in  each 
issue,  examples  of  money-making  forms  in 
many  lines  of  work.  In  this  particular  it  is 
beef  cattle.  The  writer  Is  a  successful  young 
farmer  in  Ontario  County.  Ontario,  a  member 
of  the  township  council,  and  is  fairly  weU  read 
on  the  topics  of  the  day.  His  words  arc  from 
his  actual  practice  and  ought  to  be  of  big  ser- 
vice to  men   in   similar  positions. 


The  kind  of  matrons  that  are  kept  on  this 
farm.  These  big  cows  are  good  milkers  as 
well  as   being   choice   producers   of  feeders. 


success  must  be  attributed  solely  to  care 
and  our  methods  of  feeding. 

To  get  nearly  $1,000  returns  from  a 
bunch  of  20  steers  is  no  mean  accomplish- 
ment in  these  days  of  high-priced  stockers. 
Yet  this  is  what  we  accomplished  last 
year,  and  on  the  whole  90  head  that  we 
handled,  costing  all  the  way  from  six 
cents  to  over  seven  cents  per  pound  live 
weight  in  the  fall,  we  made  good  working 
gains. 

Moreover,  one  thing  that  is  of  no  small 
moment  to  a  mixed  farmer  in  Ontario,  we 
follow  on  our  farm  by  this  method  of 
business  a  rotation  of  crops  that  assures 
our  farm  against  serious  trouble  from 
ragweed,  milk  thistle,  wild  oats  or  couch 
grass.  Besides,  the  all-round-the-year 
work  solves  the  farm  labor  problem. 

Our  farm  consists  of  310  acres  in  one 


block.  The  soil  varies 
considerably,  ranging 
from  a  light  loam  to  a 
heavy  clay  loam.  There 
is  plenty  of  water  on  the 
place  obtained  from  run- 
ning streams  across  the 
corners  of  the  farm,  and 
good,  dug  wells.  The 
buildings  consist  of  three 
barns  and  two  houses 
situated  on  elevations 
that  command  a  view  of 
the  whole  farm. 

COMMON   SENSE  IN  EQUIP- 
MENT 


We  have  no  really  ex- 
pensive equipment  to 
maintain,  as  every  in- 
vestment in  buildings  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
ducing values,  and  to  the 
average  farmer  this  is 
one  of  the  things  that 
should  be  considered.  We 
hear  too  much  of  farms 
that  are  not  producing  3 
per  cent,  on  their  invest- 
ment, and  a  farmer  must 
look  on  these  things  with 
the  eye  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  seek  to  make  productive  invest- 
ments, that  is  to  invest  his  money  in  farm 
improvements  that  make  for  bigger,  better 
and  more  assured  farm  incomes.  It  is 
this  that  enables  one  to  look  on  his  farm 
really  as  a  big  manufacturing  plant,  with 
business  science  cutting  out  much  of  the 
uncertainties  of  the  hit-or-miss  game  of 
agriculture.  And  while  some  plans  will 
fail  and  some  crops  go  by  the  board,  the 
general  run  of  averages  will  give  the  care- 
ful farmer  as  good  an  income  as  the  better 
class  of  professional  and  business  men, 
and  also  favor  him  with  an  independent 
and  enjoyable  occupation  second  to  none 

HOW    TO    GET    THE    CATTLE 

more   to    the   point  about  cr. 
are   just    three    ways    of   getting 
besides    raising    them,    which    is 
impossible   on    a    limited    farm    like   the 
majority  of  us  own. 

1 1 )   To  go  to  the  public  markets  such 
as  the  stockyards  in  our  big  cities. 

1  2 )    To  drive  around  by  motor  or  buggy 


But 
There 
cattle. 


When   faces  like  this  look  at   you  over  the 
fence  near  the  big  cornfield,  you  may  be  ant* 
that    they    have   the  capacity   for   niakir.- 
011   a   money-making  basis. 


FARMER'S     MAGAZINE 
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If  .1  farmer  can  keep  in  his  mind's  eye  the  desired  finish  of  the  beef  animal  he  wants  to  turn  out,  he  has  a  valuaJble  asset  in  his  head 
when  he  goes  on  to  the  public  market  or  into  a  farmer's  yard  to  buy  feeders.  Mr.  Guthrie  selected  and  fed  90  beef  cattle  last  year  and 
makes  statement  in  this  article  that  not  one  animal  was  "off  his  feed"  for  a  single  meal.  This  reflects  credit  on  the  selection  of  the  cattle, 
and   more  credit   on   the  feeding  end.     It   is   the  little   things   in   cattle  feeding  that   shape     the   profits. 


in  various  parts  of  the  province  and  pur- 
chase from  the  farms  direct.  By  this 
means,  experience  soon  teaches  where  the 
best  cattle  are  to  be  picked  up. 

(3)  To  allow  a  drover  $1  or  more  per 
head  to  pick  them  up  for  you  through  the 
country. 

Now,  the  quickest  way,  and  perhaps 
generally  the  best  way  for  the  most  of 
us,  is  to  purchase  them  at  the  stock  yards. 

The  best  money  I  made  last  year  was  in 
a  bunch  of  20  head  bought  on  the  Toronto 
livestock  yards  early  in  November.  I 
visited  the  stock  yards  and  personally 
selected  the  20  from  a  bunch  of  50  North- 
West  cattle  just  sent  down.  These  I  got 
for  6  cents  per  pound.  Their  average 
weight  was  790  lbs.,  and  they  were  well 
covered  in  loose  hides  that  indicated 
health  and  thrift. 

A  PAYING   BUNCH 

These  cattle  were  shipped  to  Whitby  by 
car  and  turned  on  to  a  field  of  grass  where 
they  remained  till  December  7th,  when 
they  were  stabled  in  loose  stalls.  But 
first  of  all  I  dehorned  the  whole  bunch. 
This  is  an  easy  job  and  I  certainly 
would  not  think  of  handling  horned  cattle 
in  the  feed  lots.  I  think  I  could  dehorn 
about  100  head  in  two  hours. 

After  stabling,  these  cattle  were  fed 
on  ensilage,  clover  hay,  straw,  roots  and 
a  little  meal.  I  can  best  express  my  ex- 
periences by  short  sentences. 

I  believe  in  roots  along  with  ensilage. 


Feed  plenty  during  December  so  as  to 
make  the  change  from  grass  to  hay  easier 
on  the  digestive  organs  of  the  cattle. 

A  power  cutting  box,  cuts  up  straw, 
which  we  mixed  with  the  roots  pulped  and 
the  silage,  sometimes  the  roots  were  fed 
whole. 

It  pays  to  feed  a  little  meal  from  the 
first.  Increase  this  feed  as  the  winter  pro- 
gresses for,  if  a  little  pays,  even  with  oats 
at  60  cents  a  bushel,  more  would  pay  as 
well. 

We  fed  clover  hay  twice  a  day.  Red 
clover  is  a  good  crop  with  us.  I  get  two 
good  crops.  Alfalfa  may  be  better  but  I 
have  never  tried  it  yet. 

The  cattle  are  turned  out  every  day, 
rain  or  shine,  to  get  water.  They  must 
take  their  exercise.  Their  pens  are  kept 
well  ventilated  also,  so  that  the  air  is  not 
bad  or  the  walls  damp. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  bunch  must 
clean  by  currying  all  the  feeders  once  each 
day. 

The  feeding  of  roots  can  be  slackened 
towards  the  end  of  the  season  as  the  meal 
feed  increases.  I  believe  root  feeding  will 
increase  in  the  future  even  with  the  use 
of  silage. 

I  fed  barley,  oats,  a  little  buckwheat, 
a  little  corn,  in  the  meals,  all  grown  on 
the  farm.  I  believe  it  will  pay  to  feed 
other  concentrates  also,  such  as  cotton- 
seed meal  or  oil  cake. 

These  twenty  cattle  were  turned  out 
on  grass  on  May  18th,  and  allowed  to  run 


until  July  16  and  August  1,  the  bunch  be- 
ing sold  partly  on  each  date.  The  prices 
were  $8.40  for  12  of  them  and  $8  for  8. 
I  might  say  that  three  of  them  did  not  re- 
ceive this  above  treatment,  but  ran  at  a 
lower  barn  with  less  care  and  feed  owing 
to  a  scarcity  of  room  and  so  the  returns 
were  lower  than  they  ought  to  have  been. 
The  cattle  weighed  an  average  of  1,050 
lbs.,  thus  showing  a  gain  of  260  lbs.,  or 
over  a  pound  a  day  for  every  day  on  the 
farm.  I  know  that  this  is  not  high  water 
mark  by  any  means,  but  it  points  what 
can  be  done  on  the  average  farm  under 
average  conditions. 

VARIOUS  WAYS   OP  SELLING 

The  other  70  cattle  were  purchased  at 
different  times  and  at  varying  prices.  For 
instance,  17  were  bought  at  $7.40  live- 
weight.  Cattle  went  down  after  this  and 
I  was  afraid  we  were  going  to  lose,  but  a 
determination  to  make  good,  went  a  long 
way,  along  with  careful  handling  and 
feeding.  We  sold  these  out  of  the  stable 
at  $8.25  and  made  $35  per  head  on  them. 

Another  bunch  of  35  was  sold  at  7% 
cents,  early,  as  it  was  feared  at  the  time 
that  the  spring's  work  was  taking  too 
much  attention.  These  were  bought  for 
$6.40,  but  I  held  on  to  the  balance  and  put 
them  on  grass  and  got  over  $8.25.  It  was 
a  lesson  that  cost  us  some  money.  Care 
and  good  judgment  in  buying,  in  selling, 
and  in  watching  small  items  of  expense, 
Continued  on  Page  48. 


Operating  a  Traction  Ditcher:  by  Percy  cohoe 

What  a  Practical  Young  Man  Advises,  After  Using  One  in  all  Kinds  of  Soil 


i 


■ 


IN  a  bulletin  is- 
sued in  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  by 
the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agricul- 
ture, Prof.  Wm.  H. 
Day  assured  us  that 
the  steam  ditcher 
had  come  to  stay. 
Being  a  tiller  of  the 
soil,  some  of  which 
was  drained  and 
some  in  dire  need  of 
draining,  the  writer 
was  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  see  Mr. 
Walter  Day's  ma- 
chine at  work  near 
St.  Catharines  in 
August  of  the  year 
following.  We  came 
home  and  went  to 
work  with  a  plow 
and  shovels  when  it 
was  dry,  and  with 
spades  and  shovels 
when  it  was  wet. 
The  price  of  ma- 
chine ditches  was 
as  much  too  big. 
But,  like  all  ques- 
tions  not   properly 

settled,  this  one,  the  traction  ditcher, 
came  up  again;  and  in  April  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1911,  the  curiosity  of  the 
countryside  crawled  off  a  flat  car  and  with 
much  tribulation  made  a  trip  of  four  miles 
and  began  work. 

If  our  young  farmer,  who  purposes  tak- 
ing up  this  line  of  work,  has  Dr.  Creel- 
man's  "gift  of  humor,  capacity  for  work" 
and  the  necessary  capital  available;  if  he 
has  a  dependable  man  who  has  some  ex- 
perience with  machinery  to  handle  the 
machine  and  a  careful,  preferably  experi- 
enced, man  to  lay  tile ;  if  his  district  really 
needs  the  outfit,  and  knows  it;  if  his  place 
as  farmer  can  be  filled  by  some  one  else, 
then,  the  purchase  of  a  machine  will  be 
made  plain  by  intimating  to  the  Buckeye 
Traction  Ditcher  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio,  that 
he  is  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
machine. 

PRICES  PER  ROD 

The  range  of  soil  conditions  is  so  wide 
that  prices  must  of  necessity  vary  con- 
siderably. Just  here  we  may  state  one 
difference  between  a  hand-made  trench 
and  one  made  by  a  machine,  at  least  by 
our  machine.  No  more  rods  can  be  dug 
by  making  a  trench  less  than  two  feet 
and  six  inches  in  depth.  Hence  we  set  a 
minimum  price  on  a  trench  of  that  depth 
and  charge  more  for  deeper  ones.  The 
cost  per  acre,  of  course,  will  vary  with  the 
thoroughness  of  the  system.  The  cost  per 
rod  can  usually  be  less  where  drains  are 
put  four  rods  apart  than  when  placed  only 
in  a  few  of  the  most-needed  parts  of  one 
hundred  acres,  yet  the  latter  custom  has 
the  advantage  of  being  a  quicker  paying 


Three  views  of  Mr.  Cohoe's  traction  ditcher  at  work  ou  his  own  farm  in  western  Ontari". 
The  upper  left-hand  picture  shows  the  machine  at  work  digging  a  ditch.  The  lower  left- 
hand  shows  the  men  cleaning  sticky  clay  from  the  wheel,  while  the  right-hand  picture 
depicts  a  rear  view  of  the  machine  at  work  The  man  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  is 
the  owner  of  the  field,  and  the  next  year  after  draining  he  had  to  hustle  some  to  take  in 
the  big  crop  he   got. 


There  are  many  townships  in  every  pert  of 
Canada  where  ditching  machine*  are  badhi 
needed.  Thin  year  of  rainy  weather  tins  em- 
phasized this  need  in  Eastern  Canada.  Labor 
is  hard  to  get  for  ditching  purposes  and  if 
some  enterprising  thrcsherman  or  farmer  icfco 
could  afford  the  time  and  who  could  be  sure  of 
plenty  of  work,  irere  to  purchase  a  traction 
outfit,  then  is  txi  doubt  ahnut  it  that  he  would 
bestoir  a  benefit  un  his  communitn.  The 
good  adrice  given  hu  the  nriter  of  this  article 
must  he  listened  to,  as  the  outfit  costs  con- 
siderable moneti  and  the  upkeep  nil!  not  be  too 
light  in  the  hands  of  careless  operators. 


investment  in  some  cases,  and  while  the 
ditcher  may  well  express  his  opinion  when 
requested,  he  should  be  ready  to  carry  out 
cheerfully  the  decisions  of  the  man  in 
whose  service  he  happens  to  be. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  to  be  done 
in  a  day,  we  were  speaking  recently  with 
one  of  the  owners  of  a  machine  that  has 
been  working  a  few  months  and  he  stated 
that  their  best  day's  work  was  seventy- 
five  rods,  and  we  may  add  that  they  are 
getting  along  remarkably  well.  We  would 
not  question  that  twice  the  amount  could 
readily  be  done  under  favorable  conditions 
and  we  would  not  doubt  that  they  have 
worked  as  hard  on  less  than  twenty-five 
rods. 

THE  GREATEST  DIFFICULTY 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  stray 
boulders  is  usually  accepted  as  our  great- 
est difficulty.  A  very  close  second  is  water- 
filled  sand.    The  heavy  buckets  equipped 


with  a  full  set  of 
picks  or  rooters  are 
advantageous  i  n 
stony  land,  but  do 
not  clean  as  well  in 
sticky  soils.  The 
shoe  may  be  equip- 
ped with  a  shield  to 
hold  the  trench 
open  until  the  tile 
are  laid;  this  helps 
materially  where 
the  land  is  inclined 
to  cave.  With  this 
we  are  still  open  to 
consider  a  way  to 
make  a  perfect 
grade  for  the  tile 
in  places  where  the 
soil  is  not  sufficient- 
ly stable  to  support 
the  shoe. 

During  the  past 
July  and  August 
the  rainfall  has 
been  so  abundant 
that  the  need  of 
draining  has  indeed 
been  advertised, 
and  while  we  do  not 
intend  to  criticize 
the  weather  man  if 
we  were  to  offer  a  suggestion  it  would  be 
that  a  good  spell  of  dry  weather  would 
give  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to  get  in 
the  drains  they  so  much  need. 

First  among  the  benefits  derived  from 
drainage,  we  would  place  the  advantage 
of  early  seeding.  The  horses  do  a  giver, 
amount  of  work  more  easily  while  the 
weather  is  cool,  and  that  same  amount  of 
work  makes  a  much  finer  seed  bed,  more 
favorable  conditions  for  plant  growth. 
Secondly,  the  crop  is  given  a  longer  period 
for  development,  hence  the  heavier  yield, 
almost  invariably  found  on  drained  land, 
other  things  being  equal. 

In  the  ordinary  paths  of  peace  the  op- 
eration of  a  traction  ditcher  on  lines  of 
common  justice  is  one  of  the  best  contri- 
butions a  young  man  can  make  to  his 
home  community.  Whether  it  is  under 
present  conditions  must  remain  a  aues- 
t'on  for  individual  decision.  As  we  said 
above,  the  essentials  are  money, 
need  in  the  community  and  reliable 
operators. 


Farmers  are  again  reminded  of  the 
danger  of  death  from  asphyxiation  dur- 
ing the  filling  of  the  silo,  says  an  Agricul- 
tural College  bulletin.  Large  quantities 
of  carbon  dioxide  are  produced  in  tl 
from  the  green  crop,  and  may  collect  ir. 
dangerous  amounts  if  conditions  become 
favorable.  To  avoid  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  the  gas.  the  doors  should  be  left 
open  as  long  as  possible.  Men  should  not 
stay  in  the  silo  when  the  blower  - 
running,  and  especially  they  should  not 
sit  or  lie  on  the  fresh  silage. 


How  Henry  Holmes  Grows  Wheat 


Prize-Winning  Method  of  Fall  Cultivation  and  Summer   Tillage  in  the  Dry 

Farming  Belt 
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RY  farming  is  not  all  sunshine 
and  light  work  and  abundant 
harvests  and  large  profits.  At 
the  very  best,  it  has  many  difficulties; 
and  the  man  who  is  making  or  who 
hopes  to  make  a  business  success  of 
his  farming  operation  in  what  we 
rather  vaguely  call  the  dry  farming  re- 
gion needs  to  take  into  account  a  good 
many  facts  that  are  of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  the  working-out  of  his  prob- 
lem." Henry  Holmes,  the  champion  wheat 
grower  of  South  Alberta,  is  a  strong  be- 
liever in  summer  tilling.  Only  half  of  his 
farm  is  growing  grain.  The  other  half  is 
being  harrowed  and  packed  and  the  mois- 
ture being  conserved  for  next  season.  The 
secret  of  his  success  in  growing  better 
crops,  he  places  in  this  careful  soil  prepa- 
ration, and  then  in  careful  selection  of 
seed. 

"We  break  in  June  and  early  in  July," 
Mr.  Holmes  went  on.  We  always  summer- 
till  our  land.  I  don't  like  that  word  'sum- 
mer-fallow.' It  doesn't  look  good  to  me.  I 
like  to  speak  of  summer  'tilling,'  and 
you'll  see  why  when  I  tell  you  how  we 
work.  We  summer-till  all  our  grain  lands, 
and  our  plowing  is  done  in  the  same 
months  as  our  breaking.  Of  course  you 
know  we're  farming  for  a  dry  season. 

"Our  breaking  is  packed  the  day  it  is 
turned  over.  We  plan  to  have  half  the 
breaking  force  of  horses  running  the 
packer  and  harrows,  and  working  all  the 
time.  The  breaking  is  disked  and  worked 
up  for  next  season.  We  never  sow  on  the 
first  year's  breaking.  If  we  can  back-set 
in  August  or  September,  it  is  better.  We 
never  use  a  disk  harrow  after  plowing 
stubble.  A  packer  and  harrow  is  all  we 
ever  put  on  our  stubble  plowing  and  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  we  are  doing 
wisely." 

"Do  you  do  anything  to  your  stubble  in 
the  fall  before  you  plow,  Mr.  Holmes?" 

"Yes,  we  do,"  replied  the  Raymond 
farmer,  "every  foot  of  our  stubble  land 
was  disked  last  year  as  soon  as  the  stubble 
was  cut.  A  disk  followed  immediately  be- 
hind the  binder  and  before  the  grain  was 
shocked  the  ground  was  worked  to  start 
weeds.  Then  we  disk  that  stubble  again 
in  the  spring;  give  it  a  good  double  disk- 
ing, and  begin  our  work  of  killing  weeds 
and  conserving  moisture.  We  plow  it  in 
June  or  July,  and  pack  and  summer-till 
instead  of  summer-fallow. 

"After  rain  that  has  wetted  through 
the  mulch  we  stir  up  the  ground  with  an 
Acme  drag  harrow.  The  ground  should 
be  worked  as  soon  as  machinery  can  be 
put  on.  It  should  be  stirred  on  the  moist 
side,  and  the  surface  kept  in  little  lumps 
from  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  to  the 
size  of  an  egg.  If  kept  in  this  condition  it 
will  not  blow.  We  keep  ours  like  this  un- 
til seed  time,  or  till  fall  sowing  time  as  the 
case  may  be." 

"I  have  grown  some  good  seed  myself," 
said  Mr.  Holmes,  "and  have  always  got 


By  Max  McDermott 

Tlie  real  purpose  of  an  exhibition  is  educa- 
tion. Hack  of  every  winning  exhibit  there  is 
a  story  worth  knowing.  In  this  article  we 
learn  just  how  the  bushel  of  reheat  that  won 
the  sweepstakes  at  the  Exposition  of  the  Inter- 
national Dry  Farming  Congress,  was  grown 
from  start  to  finish.  The  information  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  growers  in  the  dry 
farming  belt,  but  it  has  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  farmers  in  every  part  of  Canada. 


a  good  price  for  it.  In  1911,  we  had  56 
bushels  an  acre  on  20  acres  and  I  sold  400 
bushels  of  this  for  seed.  Another  time,  in 
1909,  we  had  42  bushels  an  acre  on  40 
acres  while  many  around  us  had  total 
failures.  Nearly  all  of  that  went  for 
seed." 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Holmes,  about  your  win- 
ning the  big  Rumley  engine  at  the  Dry 
Farming  Congress  at  Lethbridge,"  asked 
this  farmer's  questioner. 

"Oh,  that  was  given  for  the  best  bushel 
of  wheat  in  the  world.  When  I  heard  that 
Wheeler  had  won  a  thousand  dollars  at 
New  York  the  year  previous,  I  thought 
I'd  change  my  variety  of  wheat  and  try 
his.  So  I  sent  to  a  seed  house  and  got 
several  bushels  of  Marquis  wheat.  This  I 
sowed  just  as  I  did  my  other  grain.  It  was 
cut  in  good  time  and  I  threshed  a  little 
for  our  own  fair  in  Raymond.  It  looked 
so  good  beside  the  other  wheat  I  saw  there 
that  I  thought  I'd  put  it  into  the  world 
competition.    And  I'm  not  sorry  I  did." 

Then  the  big  wheat  grower  told  how  one 
morning  in  the  last  days  of  August,  he 
was  eating  his  breakfast  and  his  little 
daughter  came  running  in  to  tell  him  it 


Henry  Holmes,  of  Raymond,  Alberta,  win- 
ner of  the  Rumley  engine  given  at  the  last 
International  Dry  Farming  Congress  for 
sweepstakes   in   the   best   bushel   of   wheat. 


was  raining.  That  morning  meal  of  the 
future  champion  wheat  grower  went  un- 
finished. He  hastened  to  the  field,  picked 
out  some  thirty-five  of  the  best  sheaves  he 
could  put  his  hands  on  readily,  and 
covered  them  up.  He  had  the  Rumley 
traction  engine  in  mind  when  he  did  that, 
but  he  didn't  tell  anyone. 

The  sheaves  were  saved  in  the  best  of 
condition.  They  were  carefully  threshed, 
and  a  bushel  of  the  best  grain  selected  for 
exhibition  purposes.  He  didn't  do  as  he 
learned  afterwards  hundreds  of  his  com- 
petitors did,  hand-pick  every  kernel,  using 
a  microscope  and  burning  the  midnight 
oil — not  Henry  Holmes,  for  he  is  a  plain, 
honest  farmer,  who  reasons  that  if  he 
couldn't  win  that  tractor  with  his  wheat 
as  it  came  from  the  fields  he  didn't  want  it. 

Then  came  the  day  of  trial.  Picking 
up  a  newspaper,  he  read  that  over  200 
entries  were  already  in,  and  that  there 
was  yet  three  weeks  before  the  contest 
closed.  He  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be 
a  great  contest.  The  time  came  for  the 
exposition  to  open.  He  brought  his  trea- 
sured bushel  to  the  place  of  entry  and 
saw  his  was  the  only  sack  in  over  one 
hundred  that  had  been  washed.  He 
thought  that  the  wheat  in  the  others  must 
not  be  as  good  as  his  else  more  care  would 
have  been  taken  in  the  placing  of  the 
grain.  This  gave  him  courage  and  he 
went  home  to  Raymond  feeling  that  still 
there  was  a  chance. 

The  jury  of  awards,  headed  by  W.  H. 
Fairfield,  and  comprising  some  of  the 
best  agriculturists  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  came  along  and  spent  a  day 
examining  the  111  bushels  that  had  been 
entered.  An  eager  crowd  waited  outside 
for  a  report  of  the  winner.  Henry  Holmes 
was  not  in  that  crowd.  He  was  at  home 
stooking  grain  and  getting  ready  to 
thresh.  He  had  some  thousands  of  bushels 
just  as  good  in  the  field  and  he  must  save 
that. 

The  judges  decided  that  the  wheat 
shown  by  Henry  Holmes  in  the  Marquis 
class  was  par  excellence,  and  they  pinned 
a  handsome  blue  ribbon  lettered  in  gold 
upon  his  exhibit.  The  news  flashed  over 
the  world.  Every  newspaper  in  Canada 
and  United  States  had  it,  and  yet  Henry 
Holmes  living  within  driving  distance  did 
not  know.  Henry  Holmes  was  at  home 
farming. 

The  wheat  was  judged  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Exposition  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
purity  of  variety,  freedom  from  mixture, 
uniformity,  weight,  commercial  value, 
weight  and  color.  It  weighed  65  %  pounds 
to  the  bushel. 

Henry  Holmes  was  made  aware  of  his 
award  by  a  messenger  who  went  to  his 
farm.  So  in  his  farm  clothes,  weather- 
worn coat,  old  slouch  hat,  and  untrimmed 
whiskers,  he  drove  to  Lethbridge.  There 
he  was  greeted  by  men  of  every  rank  and 
station,  from  every  country  on  the  face 
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of  the  earth,  and  in  accents  that  he  had 
never  heard  before. 

"Mr.  Holmes,  did  you  give  your  prize 
wheat  any  special  treatment  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  field,"  inquired  the  farmer's 
interviewer. 

"No  I  didn't.  My  plan  of  selecting  seed 
is  this :  I  go  through  my  grain  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth,  and  mark  the  good 
parts.  I  pick  all  weeds  out  of  these,  and 
when  cutting  time  comes  I  keep  these 
sheaves  apart  from  the  rest  and  save  the 
grain  for  seed.  If  it  is  just  a  few  sheaves, 
I  flail  them  out  by  hand.  This  time  I  had 
a  couple  of  spots  selected  as  the  best  of 
the  field,  and  after  cutting,  I  had  three 
stooks  of  about  35  sheaves." 

Mr.  Holmes  informed  the  writer  that  he 
always  stacked  his  grain.  It  takes  a  little 
longer  he  remarked,  but  you  get  a  better 
grade.  The  Marquis  wheat  that  stood  in 
a  stack  is  a  better  quality,  Mr.  Holmes 
believes,  than  what  he  showed  at  the 
congress. 

"You  have  always  had  good  grain,  then 
Mr.  Holmes." 

"Yes,  I  have  taken  first  for  threshed 
grain  ever  since  I  came  to  Raymond.  In 
1910,  I  showed  wheat  at  Raymond  Fair 
which  weighed  66%  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
I  sold  the  seed  to  a  Taber  farmer  who 
grew  the  first  car-load  of  No.  1  Hard, 
ever  shipped  from  Taber  district." 

"How  do  you  treat  your  grain  for  seed, 
Mr.  Holmes?" 

"After  this  I  expect  to  use  my  new 
pickler  won  at  the  Congress.  At  present 
we  are  picking  by  hand,  with  formalin. 
This  treatment  I  consider  very  necessary." 

"Do  you  sow  heavily?"  was  asked. 


"No,  I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  replied  Mr. 
Holmes.  "I  sowed  a  bushel  of  Marquis 
this  year.  Korkoff  wheat  yielded  56 
bushels  to  the  acre  from  a  half-bushel 
sown.  Of  Red  Fife,  I  sow  between  40  and 
50  pounds ;  while  Alberta  Red,  I  give  only 
30  pounds. 

"Can  you  tell  me  briefly  the  story  of 
Marquis  wheat,  Mr.  Holmes?" 

"Yes,  I  can.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
Mr.  S.  A.  Bedford,  then  Superintendent 
of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  at 
Brandon,  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  varieties  of 
hard  wheat  grown  in  the  West  were 
longer  in  coming  to  the  ripening  stage 
than  they  should  be  owing  to  early  frost 
occurring  on  occasional  seasons.  With 
the  end  in  view  of  securing  a  variety  that 
would  have  superior  flour-making  quali- 
ties of  Red  Fife  and  also,  if  possible,  to 
be  at  least  one  week  earlier  in  coming  to 
maturity,  he  procured  a-small  amount  of 
wheat  from  every  wheat-growing  coun- 
try in  the  world  and  experimented  with 
the  same  for  a  number  of  years,  but  he 
did  not  get  results  from  his  labors  that  he 
wished  for. 

"In  the  year  1901,  Mr.  Bedford  noticed 
among  the  different  varieties  that  he  had 
been  experimenting  with  a  wheat  named 
Calcutta  Hard  which  had  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Red  Fife  with  one 
advantage  of  having  shorter  and  harder 
straw,  also  being  one  week  earlier  in 
ripening.  The  following  spring  Mr.  Bed- 
ford prepared  a  small  plot  of  land  on  the 
farm  and  sowed  on  the  same  100  grains 
each  of  Calcutta  Hard  and  Red  Fife,  sow- 
ing the  two  varieties  alternately  with 
rows  twelve  inches  apart.    Sometime  in 


July  when  this  wheat  reached  the  bloom- 
ing stage  Dr.  Wm.  Sanders,  Jr.,  of  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa, 
was  paying  a  visit  to  Brandon  and  was 
very  much  impressed  with  Mr.  Bedford's 
success  with  the  experiment.  Mr.  Bedford 
and  Dr.  Sanders  then  decided  to  cross  the 
two  varieties,  which  was  done  by  inter- 
locking one  head  of  each  together  of  the 
plot,  then  covering  the  heads  with  a  paper 
hood,  with  the  intention  of  avoiding  the 
possibility  of  any  other  wheat  blossoms 
from  coming  in  contact  with  it.  This 
wheat  when  ripe  was  carefully  harvested 
and  kept  separate  from  any  other  grains, 
then  sent  to  Ottawa  for  further  test. 

"In  the  spring  of  1903,  the  full  amount 
of  this  wheat  grown  on  the  Brandon  farm 
was  sowed,  carefully  watched  by  experts, 
then  each  stalk  was  closely  watched  from 
time  to  time  during  the  summer,  and  when 
fully  ripe  one  stalk  was  retained  for  fur- 
ther tests  as  this  one  stalk  only  came  up 
to  the  ideal  of  the  staff  at  Ottawa.  The 
proceeds  of  the  above  were  then  sowed  in 
1904  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  on  the 
farm  proved  to  be  just  what,  in  their 
opinion,  was  required  for  the  Canadian 
West.  This  wheat  was  carefully  culti- 
vated at  Ottawa  up  to  1908  when  a  few 
samples  were  distributed  to  a  few  farmers 
in  different  parts  of  the  West.  Since  then 
it  has  spread  all  over  this  Western  coun- 
try, and  so  far  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  Marquis  is  the  most  suitable  of  any 
variety  now  grown  in  Southern  Alberta. 
Mr.  Bedford  was  requested  to  give  a  name 
to  this  wheat  for  which  he  had  given  so 
much  labor  and  thought  so  he  has  given  it 
that  beautiful  British  historical  name 
( Prefect  of  the  Marshes)   Marquis." 


Making  the  Hundred  Pay:  by  a.  h.  Harvey 

Mixed  Farming  Enables  the  Otonabee  Farmer  to  Have  a  Sure  Yearly  Income 


THE  Hundred  Acre  Farm!  Old  On- 
tario is  full  of  them.  And  the 
majority  have  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  ever  since  our  pioneer 
ancestors  a  century  or  so  ago  hewed 
their  way  through  the  forest  primeval.  So 
it  is  that  to-day  no  matter  where  one  tra- 
vels in  southern  rural  Ontario  he  comes 
across  the  man  with  "a  hundred"  on  which 
he  is  engaged  in  the  more  or  less  profitable 
occupation  of  mixed  farming. 

A  journey  of  a  couple  of  miles  south  of 
Peterborough,  Ont.,  along  the  River  Road 
which  parallels  the  beautiful  Otonabee  for 
many  miles,  brings  one  into  the  midst  of  a 
dozen  or  more  of  this  sized  farms.  Among 
them  is  that  of  Alexander  Huston,  who 
this  year  has  been  blessed  with  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  crop  in  the  history  of 
the  land  he  tills  and  which  was  tilled  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
him  by  his  father  Thomas  Huston. 

Mixed  farming  is  truly  the  occupation 
conducted  by  Mr.  Huston.  There  are  the 
"cows  and  the  chickens"  and,  of  course, 
the  rooster  that  "wakes  'em  up  at  four 
a.m.";  turkeys  and  sometimes  ducks  and 
geese;  hogs  and  horses,  the  customary 
farm   dog  and  cat — all  to  be  met  with 


Although  specialized  farming  is  bringing  big 
returns  in  some  localities,  the  mixed  farm  is 
steadily  winning  favor  as  a  reliable,  constant 
source  of  income.  Its  success,  like  that  of  any 
other  business  enterprise,  depends  on  manage- 
ment, especially  close  attention  to  details.  In 
this  story  we  have  the  system  followed  on  one 
hundred-acre  farm  which  brings  a  good,  steady 
income  and  an  enviable  living  fair  the  famihi. 


somewhere  on  the  farm.  In  so  far  as  the 
growing  of  grain  is  concerned,  the  fea- 
ture crop  is  always  oats,  but  this  year  as 
is  usual  there  are  also  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  peas,  hay  and  corn.  The  fol- 
lowing division  of  the  hundred  acres  will 
probably  be  interesting  by  comparison  to 
those  who  are  likewise  situated: 

Oats,  39  acres;  hay,  15  acres;  pastur- 
age, 13  acres;  corn,  7%  acres;  wheat,  6 
acres;  peas,  6  acres;  barley,  5  acres;  rye, 
4  acres;  potatoes,  IY2  acres;  barn,  house 
and  orchard,  3  acres.    Total,  100  acres. 

Oats  are  the  feature  grain  grown  be- 
cause in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Huston 
they  are  the  most  profitable.  The  la'nd  is 
of  a  rolling  character  with  no  part  of  it 
very  much  above  the  "sea  level"  and  apart 
from  a  couple  of  short  ditches  nothing  so 
low  that  cannot  be  sown  as  desired  in  the 
spring.    This  sort  of  land  is  found  to  be 


particularly  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
oats  and  this  year  the  crop  at  the  time 
the  writer  saw  it  about  the  end  of  July 
was  a  fine  sight.  Judging  from  past  ex- 
periences the  yield  will  be  more  than  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  one  field  will  go 
at  least  seventy. 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  in  crop  rota- 
tion it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that 
last  year  this  field  contained  peas,  the 
year  before  potatoes  and  the  third  season 
back,  hay.  Invariably  a  crop  rotation  of 
this  character  brings  a  splendid  oat  yield 
on  the  Huston  farm.  Forty  acres  of  oats 
yielding  an  average  of  sixty  bushels  means 
2.400  altogether.  Figure  for  yourself  at 
present  prices  the  oat  value  alone  or.  this 
farm. 

KEEPS    NINE    OK   TEN   COWS 

Dairying  is  an  industry  that  is  - 
into  in  a  fair-sized  scale  for  mixed  farm- 
ing on  a  hundred.  During  the  present 
months  there  are  some  nine  or  ter.  milkers. 
Besides  their  own  pasture,  the  feed  of 
these  cows  is  supplemented  by  green  peas- 
and-oats.  an  acre  or  so  of  which  is  a", 
planted  along  one  side  of  the  pasture. 
This  is  found  to  be  particularly  desirable 
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The  whole  family  get  the  benefit 
of  the  out-of-doors.  The  farm  is 
near  Rice  Lake  where  a  number  of 
picnics   are   held  during   the  year. 


during  a  dry  year  when  the  grass  becomes 
more  or  less  parched.  As  the  farm  is  only 
a  couple  of  miles  from  Peterborough,  Mr. 
Huston  has  for  some  years  been  selling 
the  milk  to  a  dairyman  who  resides  in  the 
vicinity  and  who  caters  to  the  city  house- 
wife. At  present  one  milking  goes  to  the 
dairyman  while  the  other  is  put  through 
the  cream  separator  and  made  into  butter 
for  home  use,  the  surplus  being  sold  to 
the  city  retailers.  An  average  of  some 
50  quarts  of  milk  are  disposed  of  daily — 
the  milk  being  cooled  with  ice  secured 
from  the  nearby  river  and  stored  on  the 
farm  ice-house — and  the  price  is  four 
cents  a  quart.  This  means  around  $12  or 
$14  per  week  the  year  round  which  is  con- 
sidered very  profitable  particularly  be- 
cause there  is  so  little  work  attached  to 
the  operation.  The  "Durham"  is  the 
favorite  breed  on  this  farm  not  because 
it  is  the  best  milker,  but  for  the  reason 
that  when  the  milking  days  of  the  cow  are 
on  the  wane  it  can  so  easily  be  turned  into 
beef — and  it  makes  the  very  best  of  that. 
About  the  middle  of  July  a  fat  cow  was 
sold  which  had  been  milking  for  years 
that  brought  $64  and  some  cents — $12.50 
per  cwt.  dressed.  This  cow  was  fattened 
on  the  grass  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

One  of  the  most  precious  things  on  any 
stock  farm  is  plenty  of  water.  In  the  hot 
summer  the  milk  cow  needs  it  almost  as 
badly  as  she  does  food.  There  used  to  be 
an  old  well  in  the  farm-yard  which  at 
times  refused  to  supply  the  much-needed 
liquid  in  sufficient  quantities.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  the  basement  of  the  barn  was 
remodeled,  an  expert  in  finding  water  was 
called  in  with  his  magic  cherry-wand  and 
water  located.  A  new  well  was  dug,  a  new 
pump  installed  and  to-day  there  is  water 
galore.  The  troughs  in  front  of  the  cows' 
mangers  are  always  kept  full  of  pure 
water  and  at  milking  time,  morning  and 
night,  every  animal  is  tendered  a  drink. 
The  Otonabee  River  runs  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  back  end  of  the  farm 
with  a  roadway  running  past  so  that  there 
is  never  any  serious  danger  so  far  as 
water  is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  milk  cows,  Mr.  Hus- 
ton  has   the   usual   number   of   growing 


A   young   Clyde,   two  weeks  old. 

Horse    raising    is    another    of  the 

profitable   lines   carried   on  on  the 
hundred  acres. 


The  fields  and  lanes  of  the  old 
hundred  acres  afford  an  environ- 
ment whose  influence  will  never  be 
wiped  out  or  forgotten. 


■ 

View  of  the  rented  pasture  land. 


The  new  type  of  poultry  house. 


The  farm  house  set  in  an  orchard 
has  an  air  of  snugness  and  shelter 
not  found  in  the  dwelling  built  on  a 
treeless  site. 


cattle — some  six  or  seven.  Every  spring 
these  are  hustled  off  north  to  a  ranch 
bordering  on  a  lake  where  pasture  is  se- 
cured at  the  rate  of  $2  per  head  for  the 
season — from  the  time  the  snow  dis- 
appears until  it  begins  to  fall  again.  The 
farm  barns  are  equipped  with  a  corn  silo, 
the  ensilage  forming  the  chief  winter  feed. 

A  SPECIAL  POULTRY  HOUSE 

Another  important  source  of  revenue  is 
the  poultry  house.  During  the  past  sea- 
son Mr.  Huston  decided  that  there  was 
more  money  in  hens  than  was  generally 
believed  so  he  erected  a  new  poultry  house, 
a  view  of  which  accompanies  this  article. 
The  general  layout  was  the  idea  of  a 
builder  who  resides  in  the  vicinity  and  in- 
sofar as  the  writer  knows  it  is  not  dupli- 
cated in  this  country. 

Most  birds  prefer  spending  their  nights 
asleep  on  a  high  roost  and  the  hen  was 
born  with  the  same  instinct.  It  was  on 
this  principle  that  the  builder  evolved  the 
plan  for  this  poultry  house.  In  the  hen- 
house proper  there  is  no  roost — nothing 
but  the  floor  of  mother  earth  and  the 
nests.  At  the  extreme  end,  however,  is  a 
board,  slanting  from  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor — the  end  resting  on  the 
extension  inside  of  the  concrete  founda- 
tion— at  an  angle  of  some  45  degrees.  An- 
other board  meets  this  at  right  angles  and 
goes  up  to  an  opening  three  feet  square 
in  the  ceiling.  On  these  two  boards  are 
-strips  of  wood  placed  crosswise  for  the 
hen  to  get  a  good  toe-hold.  In  the  attic 
are  the  roosts.  The  good  feature  of  this 
arrangement  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  feed- 
ing and  laying  department  is  always  com- 
paratively clean.  The  ceiling  above 
catches  all  the  droppings  and  as  the  attic 
is  well  supplied  with  windows  the  place 
can  be  easily  cleaned.  The  attic  is  divided 
in  two  by  a  chicken-wire  partition  with  a 
gate  of  wire.  The  section  nearest  the  up- 
stairs door  is  used  for  setting  turkeys  as 
it  keeps  them  apart  from  the  hens  and 
leaves  them  undisturbed.  Since  the  pic- 
ture was  taken  steps  have  been  erected  up 
to  this  door.  This  apartment  is  also  used 
for  storing  feed,  etc. 

The  hens  certainly  appreciate  being 
moved  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  room 
Continued  on  Page  74. 


Demonstration  Lectures:  Are  They  Any  Good? 

What  the  Better  Farming  Trains,  and  Short  Courses  in  Agriculture  and  House- 
hold Science  Mean  to  Rural  Ontario 


TO  see  and  handle  those  things  which 
are  being  described;  and  to  see 
others  perform  and  tell  about  meth- 
ods being  taught,  is  termed  teaching  by 
demonstration  lectures.  Teachers  are 
coming  to  value  at  its  true  worth,  this 
form  of  instruction  and  the  possibility  of 
applying  this  method  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture and  household  science  is  un- 
limited. 

Instruction  along  agricultural  and 
household  science  lines  in  rural  Ontario 
has  consisted  largely  of  lectures  on  a 
great  variety  of  topics  and  the  reading  of 
departmental  and  current  literature. 
There  are  many  features,  however,  in 
which  instruction  can  best  be  given  by 
means  of  demonstration  lectures,  espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  seed  selection,  fruit 
growing  and  packing,  and  livestock  in- 
struction for  the  men,  and  in  methods  of 
cooking,  sewing,  home  nursing,  and  first 
aid  for  the  women. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  deliv- 
ering of  lectures  by  specialists  and  suc- 
cessful, practical  farmers  throughout 
the  rural  districts  of  Ontario  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
forceful  factors  in  agricultural  better- 
ment and,  we  shall  always  have  to  depend 
upon  the  bare  lecture  for  a  certain  amount 
of   instruction    along   agricultural    lines. 


By  G.  A.  PUTNAM 

The  results  of  experiments  in  feeding, 
crop  rotation,  cultivation,  seed  improve- 
ment, care  and  feeding  of  stock,  etc.,  can 
well  be  given  in  lectures  alone:  whereas 
types  of  animals,  judging  of  livestock, 
comparative  values  of  different  varieties 
of  grains,  planting  and  pruning  of  fruit, 
etc.,  must  be  demonstrated  if  the  hearers 
are  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit.  For 
several  years  now  the  Institutes  Branch 
has  held  a  large  number  of  stock-judging 
courses  throughout  the  province — an  aver- 
age of  about  eighty-five  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  and  there  is  no  line  of  work 
which  has  been  more  appreciated  by  the 
farmer,  especially  the  progressive  farmer, 
and  the  demand  for  a  continuation  of  this 
work  is  urgent. 

Our  plan  in  Livestock  Short  Course 
work  is  to  secure  some  of  the  best  animals, 
illustrative  of  the  classes  of  stock  pro- 
duced in  the  locality  from  farmers  living 
in  the  district.  Well  qualified  instructors 
are  secured  and  where  suitable  buildings 
are  not  available,  a  tent  is  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Raised  seats 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  audience, 
and  straw  or  shavings  spread  over  the 
stock  ring,  with  stoves  to  heat  the  tent, 


make  ideal  conditions  for  the  work  in 
hand.  After  the  instructor  has  gone  care- 
fully over  a  representative  animal,  point- 
ing out  the  desirable  characteristics  of  the 
class  under  consideration,  those  in  attend- 
ance are  given  an  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing and  placing  several  animals.  The  in- 
structor asks  some  of  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  animals  to  point  out  the  ex- 
cellence or  defects  of  the  animals  under 
consideration.  Following  this,  the  in- 
structor gives  reasons  for  his  placing  and 
in  this  way  the  work  is  made  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  In  nearly  all  lo- 
calities the  judging  of  heavy  horses  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features,  then 
dairy  cattle  and  beef  cattle  are  next  in 
importance,  while  light  horses,  sheep  and 
hogs  are  considered  at  many  centres.  In 
order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  getting 
suitable  animals  in  some  localities,  we 
have  planned  to  take  a  car  of  livestock 
over  C.P.R.  lines  in  Ontario  in  October 
and  November.  (See  announcement  else- 
where in  this  issue) .  The  animals  carried 
on  the  car,  together  with  the  best  that  can 
be  secured  in  each  locality,  will  be  used 
for  instruction  and  comparative  purposes. 
By  placing  before  the  farmers  typical  ani- 
mals of  the  breeds  represented,  and  com- 
Continued  on  Page  77. 


About  half  the  members  of  one  of  our  good  Institutes,   Grand    Valley,   East    Wellington.       If    any    institute   or  any   other  women's  organii- 

atlon    can    show   a    better    looking    bunch,    we    would   like   to   see  them. 


Sane  Recreations  or  What?  Ethd  m.  chapman 

The  Real  Social  Leader  is  no  Human  Gadfly  Going  Around  Stinging  the  Lost 
Sheep  into  the  Fold.  He  is  Rather  Making  the  Community  Safe  for  the 

Littlest  Lamb 


THE  boy  came  to  this  country  to 
work, — that  seemed  to  be  the  sole 
purpose  of  his  existence.  With 
head  down  and  face  a  blank  he  would 
follow  a  team  or  hoe  turnips  all  day,  as 
tireless  and  as  unimpassioned  as  any 
other  piece  of  the  farm  machinery;  and 
outside  of  working  hours  he  received 
about  as  little  attention  from  anyone. 
At  night,  after  the  chores  were  done,  he 
went  to  the  post  office  for  the  paper.  Be- 
side the  post  office  there  was  a  tavern, 
one  of  the  single-purpose  roosts  that 
seemed  to  perch  at  every  four  corners  in 
Ontario  a  few  years  ago,  and  its  hos- 
pitality had  the  designed  effect. 

When  the  boy  became  a  middle-aged 
man  he  was  still  working  around  for 
the  farmers,  no  farther  ahead  than 
when  he  started.  He  was  industrious, 
decent,  civil.     He  had  just  one  be- 
setting sin.    At  almost  regularly  re- 
curring  intervals,   apparently   when 
he  couldn't  stand  the  monotony  any 
longer,  he  would  go  off  and  get  irre- 
sponsibly, dangerously  drunk.    Then 
the  neighbors  called  him  a  beast.     I 
don't  think  they  understood  his  case 
at  all.   I  don't  think  it  was  his  fault. 
Getting  drunk  was  the  one  out-door 
or   in-door    sport   that  he  had    ever 
known  in  his  life.   The  neighbors  had 
tolerated     the    tavern     there;     they 
hadn't  done   anything  to   put   up   a 
counter  attraction.  They  knew  better. 
It  was  their  fault  that  the  boy  went 
wrong.     And   until   the  people   who 
know,   the    people   of   influence    and 
"social  standing,"  stop  going  by  on 
the  other  side,  and  begin  to  take  an 
interest  in  providing  sane  recreations 
for  the  community,  we  will  continue 
to    have    tragedies    like    this. 
A   woman   lived   among  our 
hills  who  had  never  known  any 
form  of  recreation  other  than 
knitting  and  meditation  on  the 
sadness  of  this  earthly  exist- 
ence.    She   was   not  positively 
unhappy  herself,  but  she  could 
spread      unhappiness      among 
other  people  like  an  epidemic. 
Knowing  only  the  colorless  side 
of  life   she   saw  it  through   a 
glass  darkly.  Life  to  her  meant 
a  vale  of  tears,  and  death  an 
ever-threatening    shadow.     On 
the    rare   occasions    when    she 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  at- 
tend one  of  the  few  neighbor- 
hood   entertainments,    she    sat 
silent  and  rigid,  thinking  about 
the  pickles  she  should  be  put- 
ting in  brine.    She  was  one  of 
the  most   dutiful   homemakers 
and   mothers    that   ever   lived, 
but    because     she    had    never 
known  the  laughter  of  life,  her 


It  is  generally  admitted,  note,  that  all  work 
and  no  play  is  what  has  made  many  of  our 
rural  districts  dull  places  to  lire  in,  and  has 
driven  the  country  young  people  to  the  cities. 
To  reawaken  the  plaiy  spirit  in  such  communi- 
ties is  to  renew  their  youth.  To  organize  and 
encourage  sane  rural  recreation  is  a  duty  con- 
fronting public-spirited  citizens  all  over  the 
land.  If  plan  is  not  provided  there  will  be 
some  other  outlet — drink  or  other  excesses  or 
social  stagnation.  Far-vi&ioned  men  and  wo- 
men have  come  to  recognize  the  truth  of  this, 
and  already  the  organization  of  community 
recreation  has  become  a  national  movement,  but 
it  hasn't  reached  far  enough  yet. 


children  also  were  drab-visioned  and 
starved  of  one  of  the  greatest  sustain- 
ing forces  for  full,  right  living. 

And   because    she   was    a    stranger   to 
play  she  was  suspicious  of  it.    Any  form 
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The   church    that   sets 
danger  of  a  decline. 


out    to    be    a    real    social    < 
It  has  a  jo1>  very  big  and 


of  amusement  was  a  danger  zone  which 
her  children  must  not  enter,  so  the  girls 
gave  themselves  to  apathy  and  embroid- 
ery, and  the  boys  to — explosions.  I  don't 
mean  that  the  boys  became  outlaws  or 
anything  like  that.  They  merely  went  to 
make  up  the  hoodlum  element  more  or 
less  prominent  in  every  community  which 
does  not  mobilize  its  young  people  for 
other  things.  They  took  part  in  disturb- 
ing meetings,  in  stretching  wires  across 
the  road  on  dark  nights,  and  other  im- 
mature outbreaks  without  originality  or 
real  purpose.  In  spite  of  their  reputa- 
tion and  the  nuisance  they  became  to  the 
neighborhood,  they  were  by  no  means 
totally  depraved.  These  sports  were  not 
their  choice  but  their  alternative. 
They  had  not  been  "brought  out"  to 
take  part  in  any  sane  community 
recreation,  and  they  had  to  have  some 
outlet  for  the  expression  of  their  play 
instincts. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  just  any 
harmless  outlet  will  do.  The  gospel 
of  play  is  not  a  gospel  of  laxity.  The 
right  kind  of  recreation  is  almost  a 
holy  thing.  It  cannot  be  made  purely 
systematic,  or  it  loses  its  spark  and 
spontaneity;  it  becomes  dull  and 
merely  another  form  of  work,  yet  in 
play,  as  in  everything  else  that  is  to 
be  of  permanent  good,  there  must  be 
seriousness  and  purpose  in  the  back- 
ground. The  fact  that  people  laugh 
is  no  surety  that  they  are  rightly 
happy;  the  question  is:  what  do  they 
laugh  at?  Complete  abandon  to  any 
amusement  may  not  be  real  recre- 
ation at  all. 

The  country  dance,  for  instance, 
has  been  about  the  most-abused 
amusement  ever  practised.  Its  pur- 
pose is  a  healthy  exhilaration  of  mind 
and  body,  but  it  has  gone  all  wrong. 
Instead  of  the  classic  figures  of  the 
Lancers  and  Virginia 
reel,  it  has  degen- 
erated into  a  "Birdie 
fly  out  and  hawkie  fly 
in"  performance  which 
keeps  up  all  night,  in 
public  halls,  usually, 
with  the  natural  re- 
sult that  the  class  of 
people  who  are  needed 
to  give  a  standard  to 
any  social  entertain- 
ment have  moved  out 
and  Jeft  it  to  'its  fate. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  a 
revival  of  the  country 
dance  on  a  right  basis. 
The  love  of  the  poetry 
of  motion  is  a  natural 

instinct  that  will  not 
entre    is    in    no  ,   .      .     . 

very  human.  be   squelched   in   most 
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young  human  beings.  If  it  can't  find  ex- 
pression at  home,  it  will  crop  out  else- 
where. 

Some  young  men  in  one  community 
realized  this  when  they  leased  part  of  a 
neighbor's  barn,  fitted  it  up  with  a  dance- 
floor,  and  went  into  competition  with  the 
public  ballroom,  and  incidentally  the  five 
saloons  in  the  next  town.  They  have  one 
unusual  rule  in  their  code  of  regulations: 
the  dance  must  stop  not  later  than  eleven 
o'clock.  There  are  no  sleepy,  shivery, 
nervous  after-effects;  none  of  the  sick- 
ening satiety  that  marked  the  crowd  of 
jaded  men  and  women  turning  out  of  a 
hall  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  These 
young  people  have  discovered  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  true  recreation — to 
stop  when  we're  recreated.  When  we 
realize  that  satiety  means  the  death  of 
any  fine  emotion,  our  amusements  will 
all  go  on  a  more  enduring  basis. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  neighborhood 
when  the  young  people  scarcely  knew 
each  other.  They  had  no  common  interest 
and  no  common  meeting  place,  except  the 
prayer-meeting,  which  wasn't  well  at- 
tended. A  few  families  formed  them- 
selves into  little  cliques  and  held  a  series 
of  euchre  parties  through  the  winter. 
Others  found  their  friends  and  amuse- 
ments in  neighboring  towns.  The  major- 
ity were  left  to  drift  or  die,  socially.  A 
lot  of  calamities  followed  this  condition 
— among  others,  the  brightest  of  the  boys 
(the  girls  couldn't  get  away)  left  the 
old  farms  for  the  city,  or  the  West,  or 
the  railroad.  No  one  understanding 
young  life  could  blame  them.  And  until 
our  rural  society  life  is  made  as  alluring 
as  the  city,  as  democratic  as  the  West, 
and  as  thrilling  as  the  railroad,  this  re- 
sult is  inevitable. 

Then  one  winter  the  school  teacher 
started  a  literary  society.  The  pro- 
grammes included  anything  from  de- 
bates on  tariff  questions  to  mouth-organ 
solos.  There  wasn't  a  person  in  the  sec- 
tion, from  the  children  to  the  grand- 
fathers, who  couldn't  "say  a  recitation" 
or  make  a  speech  before  the  winter  was 
over.  This  was  one  of  the  strong  fea- 
tures of  the  organization:  it  brought  all 
ages  and  classes  of  people  together — 
one  of  the  most  difficult  conditions  to 
bring  about  in  our  present  rural  social 
life.  The  scheme  also  had  an  educational 
value  which  we  had  scarcely  hoped  for; 
a  lot  of  girls  started  to  take  music  les- 
sons that  winter,  and  a  lot  of  boys  who 
had  never  expressed  an  idea  in  public  be- 
fore, boys  who  will  be  the  future  coun- 
cillors and  members  of  Parliament,  and 
more  important  perhaps,  the  heads  of 
families  in  the  district  began  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  to  think  seriously,  and 
to  tell  what  they  thought. 

And  another  benefit  the  literary  so- 
ciety brought  us:  It  happened  that  in  an- 
other town  some  music  teachers  had  or- 
ganized a  choral  club,  just  a  modern  sub- 
stitute for  the  old-time  singing  school. 
The  two  clubs  began  to  exchange  pro- 
grammes and  we  met  a  lot  of  splendid 
people  whom  we  had  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, though  they  had  lived  all  their 
lives  not  ten  miles  from  us.    This  is  an- 


other weakness  of  our  social  system;  we 
are  too  ready  to  think  we  have  no  young 
people  to  form  any  kind  of  social  organ- 
ization, because  we  have  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  distance.  The  automobile  is 
perhaps  doing  as  much  as  anything  to 
correct  this,  but  whether  the  automobile 
has  become  common  in  the  district  or 
not,  any  effort  to  mix  the  people  from 
different  communities  will  pay  well  as  a 
leaven  and  stimulus. 

Last  winter  brought  us  a  rejuvenation 
of  the  play  spirit  in  many  neighbor- 
hoods, in  the  way  of  amateur  theatricals. 
The  instinct  for  impersonation  or 
"make-believe"  is  as  educative  and  as 
vital  in  promoting  the  "get  together" 
spirit  in  grown-ups  as  it  is  in  children. 
We  can  fill  an  actual  community  need  by 
bringing  anything  from  "The  Old  Home- 
stead" to  "Hamlet"  right  to  our  own 
doors, — for  all  the  world 'loves  a  good 
show,  and  is  the  better  for  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  no  longer 
have  any  excuse  for  husking  bees;  that 
we  have  let  straw  rides  and  corn  roasts 
go  out  of  fashion;  that  we  are  confining 
ourselves  almost  entirely  to  closed  skat- 
ing-rinks instead  of  clearing  the  snow 
from  ice  on  the  ponds,  and  following  the 
creeks  for  miles  on  frosty  nights.  Be- 
cause we  are  giving  ourselves  too  much 
to  indoor  entertainment  we  are  losing 
something  of  the  strength  of  character 
and  personality,  "the  silence  and  the 
calm  of  mute  insensate  things,"  which 
rightfully  belong  to  the  country-bred. 
We  need  to  let  more  of  the  charm  and 
mystery  of  the  out-of-doors  at  night  seep 
into  our  make-up.  To  feel  the  cool,  clean 
stimulation  of  driving  through  frosty 
air,  the  spell  of  moonlight  filtering 
through  the  haggard  branches  of  an  old 
elm,  the  shaking  of  Northern  Lights,  the 
splashes  of  color  across  the  sky  after 
sunset — these  are  some  of  the  strongest 
forces  that  go  to  make  clean,  virile,  ser- 
ious thought  and  conduct.  It  is  only  in 
the  tinkling  dazzle  of  an  artificial  en- 
vironment that  we  become  weaklings. 
Like  the  children,  we  have  the  whole  out- 
doors to  play  in,  but  out-door  sports  in 
most  of  our  rural  communities  have  gone 
practically  dead. 

Community  leaders  and  organizations 
which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  social  ser- 
vice are  in  a  few  places  waking  up  with 
a  start  to  the  seriousness  of  this  re- 
creation problem.  For  so  long  we  have 
accepted  the  delusion  of  the  peace  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  "big,  green,  open 
country,"  that  we  have  been  blind  to  the 
facts  right  around  home.  When  statistics 
gathered  from  the  whole  district  are 
put  up  to  us  the  blow  is  staggering. 

It  isn't  easy  to  do  much  toward  re- 
adjusting things  at  first.  One  of  the 
worst  handicaps  in  our  rural  life  is  the 
lack  of  real  social  contact.  We  like  to 
call  ourselves  democratic  and  all-on-a- 
level  and  all  that,  but  there  is  more 
class  distinction  in  the  average  country 
community  than  among  the  same  num- 
ber of  neighbors  in  the  city  or  any- 
where else.  Another  difficulty  is  that  a 
lot  of  people  don't  believe  in  the  saving 
force    of   sane    recreations.      Sometimes 


these  are  over- anxious  parents;  their 
case  is  pardonable.  Often  it  is  some  per- 
son who  expects  the  worst  of  other  peo- 
ple and  looks  upon  any  form  of  amuse- 
ment as  a  paved  chute  to  destruction. 
One  of  the  worst  offenders  I  ever  knew 
was  a  shrewd,  blunt,  blasphemous  old 
man,  a  doctor,  whose  experience  and  edu- 
cation should  have  broadened  his  views, 
but  who,  because  his  own  life  had  not 
been  right,  determined  to  safeguard  his 
family  by  limiting  them  to  a  sort  of 
monastic  system  of  living.  And  he  won- 
ders now  why  they  all  seized  the  first 
opportunity  to  leave  a  good  home. 

Even  our  churches  sometimes  find  it 
hard  to  link  up  the  problem  of  the  sav- 
ing of  souls  hereafter  with  the  saving  of 
lives  here  and  now.  The  days  on  the 
farm  are  well  filled,  they  take  care  of 
themselves  fairly  well.  It  is  in  our  off 
hours  that  any  of  us  go  wrong:  the  more 
vital  question  just  now  is.  "Watchman, 
what  of  the  night?"  The  country  church 
that  answers  this  is  in  no  danger  of  a 
decline,  for  want  of  work  at  least.  It 
has  a  job  very  big  and  very  human.  As 
someone  has  written,  "The  minister  is 
no  human  gadfly  going  around  stinging 
the  lost  sheep  into  the  fold.  He  is  rather 
making  the  community  safe  for  the  littlest 
lamb." 


BEFORE  YOU  CAME 

By  judd;mortimer  lewis 

Before  you  came,  we  thought  we  knew 

All  of  life's  happiness; 
The  clouds  were  white  against  the  blue, 

The  breeze  was  a  caress; 
The  violets  were  dewy-wet 

Beside  the  cottage  door, 
And  we  walked  hand  in  hand,  and  let 

The  world  go  by — before. 

Before  you  came.   And  then  your  cry 

Came  thin  across  the  morn; 
Faintly  it  came;  and  by  and  by, 

The  morning  you  were  born, 
The     white-capped    nurse    drew    gently 
near — 

Ah,  but  she  felt  and  knew 
All  my  heart  held  of  love  and  fear — 

And  brought  me  word  of  you! 

Of  you!  For  you  I  had  no  thought, 

For  you  I  had  no  care! 
For  her!   Ah,  I  was  overwrought, 

Twi.xt  hoping  and  despair! 
The  night  had  dragged  a  weary  length, 

And  fearing  for  her  loss 
Had     brought     me     sapped     of    human 
strength. 

Prostrate  before  the  Cross! 

Now  we  two  bend  aboi'e  your  bed; 

And  you  are  all  we  know 
Of  happiness.    Your  fuzzy  head 

Your  baby  cheeks  aglow, 
Your  hands  held  up  for  her  caress. 

Your  gurglings — more  and  more 
Yon  bring  to  us  a  happiness 

We  nci'er  dreamed  before! 

— Jn  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


200  Free  Books  to  Farmers:  byw.d.  Albright 

Expert  Information  on  Most  Subjects  That  Come  Up  in  the  Farmer  s  Work 


ARE  these  things  not  practical?  Are 
they  not  worth  knowing?  They  are 
but  examples  of  the  mines  of  in- 
formation available  to  Canadian  farmers 
in  bulletin  and  pamphlet  form,  free  for 
the  asking,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
publications  it  does  not  take  a  postage 
stamp  to  ask?  Your  written  request, 
addressed  to  the  Publications  Branch, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  will 
be  franked  as  "On  His  Majesty's  Service." 

If  we  as  Canadian  farmers  are  not  well 
informed  concerning  the  scientific  and 
practical  facts  of  our  calling  it  is  not  for 
want  of  literary  effort  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral and  Provincial  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. Tomes  of  documents  and  reports, 
series  of  bulletins  by  the  hundred,  leaflets, 
pamphlets  and  circulars  by  the  sheaf  have 
been  broadcast  throughout  the  land,  and 
the  supply  continues  in  accelerating  vol- 
ume. What  becomes  of  them?  The 
parable  of  the  sower  applies.  Some  fall  by 
the  wayside  and  the  mice  of  the  fields 
make  nests  of  them.  Some  fall  on  the 
stoney  ground  of  unreceptive  minds.  But 
some  come  to  the  attention  of  the  earnest 
light-seeking  men  and  women  and  boys 
and  girls  and  bear  fruit  an  hundred  fold. 

That  more  general  use  is  not  made  of 
the  profusion  of  advice  and  knowledge 
thus  available  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  free.  What  costs  him  nothing 
man  doth  not  justly  prize.  Still,  when  we 
pause  to  reflect  that  as  tax-payers  we  are 
really  defraying  the  cost  of  publishing 
and  distributing  all  this  matter  and  that 
much  of  it  is  highly  instructive,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  utilize  it  as  best  we  can. 

In  earlier  days  some  of  the  publishers 
of  agricultural  journals  were  inclined  to 
look  askance  at  the  issue  of  Government 
bulletins  as  an  unwarrantable  usurpation 
of  their  function.  That  view  has  passed. 
Thirst  for  knowledge  grows  as  it  is  grati- 
fied. A  single  bulletin  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  serious-minded  youth  has  con- 
verted him  from  apathy  to  enquiring  zeal 
in  regard  to  his  occupation,  and  started 
him  on  the  path  of  becoming  a  studious, 
successful  farmer.  Distribution  of  occa- 
sional bulletins,  therefore,  is  more  likely 
to  help  than  to  hinder  the  circulation  of 
the  agricultural  press.  The  two  classes 
of  reading  should  be  regarded  not  as  com- 
petitive but  as  supplementary  to  each 
other.  Neither  can  be  substituted  any 
more  than  books  can  substitute  for  news- 
papers or  newspapers  for  books. 

WE    NEED    THE    FARM    PAPERS 

We  need  the  regular  visits  of  periodi- 
cals, with  their  fresh  weekly  or  monthly 
messages  to  keep  us  abreast  of  the  times, 
aware  of  the  developments  in  agriculture 
and  seasonably  reminded  of  the  thousand 
and  one  details,  from  pickling  seed  grain 
to  treating  stock  for  lice,  that  crop  up  in 
practice  year  by  year.  Without  agricul- 
tural journals,  most  of  us  would  exhibit 
a  strong  tendency  to  go  to  sleep  on  the 
job  and  become  back  numbers. 


Time  was  when  farming  was  believed  to 
consist  in  about  one-third  knack  and  two- 
thirds  hard,  grubbing  work.  To-day  we 
realize  that  the  broadly  successful  hus- 
bandman, whilst  industrious  and  skilful, 
will  be  much  more  than  this.  He  will  be 
a  business  administrator,  availing  him- 
self freely  of  modern  scientific  knowledge 
and  capable  of  making  his  head  save  his 
hands.  A  keen  mind,  well  fortified  with 
pertinent  facts,  and  commanding  a  wide 
outlook,  are  requisite  to  the  best  type  of 
success.  These  things  the  reading  of  high- 
class  periodicals  goes  to  ensure. 

But  as  the  science  of  agriculture  de- 
velops along  a  labyrinth  of  investigable 
channels,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
— impossible,  in  fact — for  any  or  all  of  our 
agricultural  journals  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  minutely.  Expediency  sets  limits 
to  the  length  of  articles,  especially  as 
much  of  the  ground  has  to  be  repeatedly 
covered.  To  make  every  article  exhaus- 
tive would  be  to  forfeit  the  interest  of  the 
great  majority  of  readers,  few  of  whom 
have  time  or  inclination  to  go  fully  into 
all  subjects.  The  average  subscriber  ex- 
pects his  agricultural  journals  to  present 
the  gist  of  things  within  compact  com- 
pass. Items  must  be  crisp  even  if  not  al- 
ways complete.  They  must  often  deal 
with  but  one  or  two  phases  of  a  subject  at 
a  time. 

Manifestly,  this  cannot  meet  the  case 
of  the  man  who  desires  exhaustive  infor- 
mation on  a  -particular  subject.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  a  serious  outbreak  of  disease 
occurs  among  your  stock,  would  you  not 
be  glad  of  a  chance  to  read  up  fully  con- 
cerning it?  Or  perhaps  you  intend  to 
build  a  barn  or  a  pig  pen  or  a  chicken 
house,  would  not  a  bulletin  on  one  of  those 
subjects,  affording  opportunity  to  go  fully 
into  details  and  compare  different  ideas, 
be  exceedingly  useful?  Or  supposing  you 
wished  to  do  some  undcrdraining  or  to  go 
in  for  sheep-raising  or  make  some  other 
departure  in  farm  practice,  would  it  not 
pay  many  times  over  to  get  the  best  latest 
ideas  on  the  proposed  line? 

It  is  to  present  fuller  information  than 
the  scope  of  a  periodical  article  usually 
admits  of  and  to  preserve  it  in  form  con- 
venient for  reference  that  bulletins  are 
needed;  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vices the  press  can  render  its  readers  is 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  issue  and  scope 
of  these,  particularly  those  incorporating 
the  results  of  new  investigation. 

CLASSIFIED   FOR   FARM    REFERENCE 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  present, 
in  classification  according  to  subject  mat- 
ter, the  best  bulletins  published  for  Can- 
adian farmer.  Pains  have  been  taken  to 
omit  the  hundreds  now  out  of  print,  al- 
though inasmuch  as  several  weeks  must 
elapse  between  the  preparation  of  the  list 
and  its  appearance  in  print,  it  may  be  that 
in  a  few  instances  the  supply  will  have 
been  exhausted  in  the  meantime.  Demand 
has  been  heavy  since  the  "Patriotism  and 
Production"  campaign  got  under  way.   In 


pruning  the  list  the  writer  could  not  help 
noting  as  with  a  sense  of  personal  losf. 
many  excellent  publications  issued  by  the 
Ontario  and  Federal  Departments,  several 
years  ago.  Some  such  have  been  revised 
and  run  through  new  editions  while  othei.s 
are  for  the  time  being  out  of  print.  The 
Western  Provinces  have  been  active  ii: 
the  issue  of  agricultural  matter,  Sas- 
katchewan being  a  particularly  prolific 
producer  of  late  years.  Prince  Edward 
Island  does  not  appear  to  have  printed 
any  outside  of  the  articles  in  some  of  its 
annual  reports;  and  the  few  that  have 
been  printed  in  English  by  the  Quebec 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  presum- 
ably exhausted,  judging  by  the  list  re- 
ceived from  Deputy  Gigault. 

In  compiling  the  list  the  taste  and  needs 
of  the  everyday  farmer  rather  than  of 
the  special  investigator,  were  kept  in 
mind.  It  was  abbreviated  by  omission  of 
many  documents  and  reports  of  a  general 
nature  and  also  of  many  small  leaflets, 
useful  in  their  way  but  scarcely  complete 
enough  to  call  for  mention  in  this  cate- 
gory.  Over  two  hundred  are  given. 

Bulletins  published  by  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  free  on 
application  by  farmers  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  Those  published  by  the  prov- 
inces are  intended  for  distribution  within 
their  respective  spheres,  although,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  where  the  supply  per- 
mits, exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
an  applicant  from  another  province  for  a 
particular  publication  and  assigning  a 
valid  reason  for  his  request. 

When  bulletins  are  received  it  would  be 
well,  instead  of  laying  them  on  the  sew- 
ing machine  or  dropping  them  carelessly 
into  the  woodbox  to  stack  them  neatly  on 
a  shelf  or  in  a  cupboard,  arranged  in  some 
system  so  that  when  need  arises  you  will 
not  have  to  search  through  a  disheveled 
mass  of  stuff  to  find  the  desired  bulletin, 
perhaps  to  conclude,  after  a  vain  search, 
that  it  must  have  been  thrown  away. 
Various  systems  may  be  adopted  but  the 
one  followed  in  the  appended  list  will 
probably  prove  as  convenient  as  any. 

KEY     TO     SYSTEM     AND     SOURCES     FROM 

WHICH    LISTED    BULLETINS    MAY    BE 

OBTAINED. 

Name  of  author  follows  title  in  eacb  case 
except  a  few  anonymous  ones.  After  name  of 
author  is  an  abbreviation  indicating  where  said 
publication  has  been  issued.  Thus  "Ottawa 
indicates  a  Dominion  publication,  obtainable 
i  11  application  to  the  Publication  a  Branch, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Out.  The 
others  are  labeled  with  the  respective  names  of 
the  provinces  which  have  them  for  distribu- 
tion. Thus  for  those  marked  "N.S."  apply  to 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Truro,  or  Halifax, 
N  S  For  those  marked  "N.B."  apply  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Fredericton,  N.B.  For 
those  marked  "Ont."  apply  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Toronto,  Ont.  For  those  marked 
"Man."  apply  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Winnipeg,  Man.  For  those  marked  "Sask." 
apply  Department  of  Agriculture,  Regina,  Sask. 
For  those  marked  "Alta."  apply  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Edmonton,  Alta.  For  those  marked 
"B.C."  apply  Department  of  Agriculture,  Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

Pate  of  issue  or  of  last  revision  is  included 
where  possible. 

Continued  on  Page  58. 


The  bouses  and  yards  for  the  poultry  on   this  small    farm,    which    is   valued    at   $15,000. 

Ready  Money  Each  Week:  by  a.  p.  Marshall 


One  Mans  Big  Success  With  Seven  Acres  and  a  Few  Hens 


I 


F  one  could  have  seen  this  place 
when  we  took  it  four  years  ago  and 
by  its  present  appearance  know  the 
satisfaction  it  is  to  us,  they  would  realize 
that  this  move  was  the  best  paying  and 
most  satisfactory  one  we  have  ever  made," 
said  Arthur  Holman,  who  lives  on  a  small 
farm  near  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Holman  was 
a  city  barber,  afterward  working  for  one 
of  the  power  companies  at  Niagara  Falls. 
Of  course  the  rural  instinct  was  always 
strong  and  a  few  hens  and  a  home  garden 
always  had  the  divided  attention  they 
could  be  given.  In  this  way  methods  and 
information  was  gained  that  afterwards 
stood  Mr.  Holman  in  good  stead.  During 
that  time  Mr.  Holman  bought  a  setting  of 
white  leghorn  eggs  which  supplied  the 
nucleus  for  his  present  flock.  It  is  just 
four  years  ago  since  Mr.  Holman  bought 
his  place,  paying  $4,500  for  it,  and  to-day 
he  estimates  it  is  worth  at  least  $15,000 
to  him.  The  place  was  all  run  down  and 
the  house  out  of  repair  but  by  careful 
planning  and  using  common  sense  Mr. 
Holman  has  been  able  to  build  up  an  ideal 
home  and  a  farm  of  which  he  could  well 
feel  proud. 

The  poultry  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  success  here  as  the  statement 
of  one  year's  results  from  153  hens  will 
show. 
Eggs   laid    l,217y2    doz.    at   36c 

doz.   (average)    $438.30 

Stock  sold   81 .  75 


Cost  of  feeding,  including  grit, 

oyster  shell,  charcoal   174.43 


$520.05 


Profit    $345.62 

Outside  of  the  purchase  of  a  setting  or 
two  of  eggs  and  two  or  three  males  no 
new  stock  has  been  introduced.  By  selec- 
tion the  size  of  the  birds  has  been  in- 
creased making  the  flock  of  white  leg- 
horns much  larger  than  the  average  flock 
of  the  breed.  No  birds  are  kept  more  than 
two  years,  each  year's  flock  always  being 
kept  separate,  making  two  flocks,  one  of 
the  pullets  and  the  other  of  year-olds. 
This  makes  one  flock  to  be  disposed  of 
each  year  and  one  to  be  replenished  with 
young  stock.  Therefore  there  is  never 
anything  over  two  years  old. 

No  males  are  kept  at  all  except  at 
breeding  time  and  then  only  enough  for 
the  one  or  two  pens  with  an  extra  in  case 
of  necessity.  Only  the  very  choicest  speci- 
mens are  used  for  breeding,  the  others  do- 
ing duty  in  the  laying  pens  only. 

ARRANGEMENT   OF   NESTS 

Not  a  thing  in  the  poultry  house  but 
what  is  movable.  Perches,  nests,  and 
small  confining  coops  can  all  be  taken  out 
very  readily.  An  unique  feature  is  that  of 
nests.  Along  the  back  of  the  12  ft.  by  50 
ft.  house  is  a  long  row  of  nests.  These 
are  made  so  that  they  are  just  large 
enough  for  a  hen  to  get  in  and  out  with 
no  room  for  hen  to  scratch  or  do  anything 
more  than  lay  her  egg.  Across  the  front 
is  a  small  flannel  drop  which  she  pushes 


aside  to  go  in  or  out.  In  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  more  than  one  bird  can- 
not possibly  get  on  the  nest  at  one  time. 
When  a  hen  gets  on  she  fills  up  the  whole 
nest  and  practically  blocks  up  the  open- 
ing. When  the  hen  has  laid  to  move  about 
at  all  she  must  get  out  and  consequently 
there  is  no  egg-eating  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Holman's  feeding  is  simple,  using 
as  a  base  a  dry  mash  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Corn  meal  100  lbs.,  beef  scrap 
40  lbs.,  bran  100  lbs.,  oat-chop  100  lbs. 
Night  and  morning  available  grains  are 
fed  in  deep  litter.  As  a  result  with  the 
greatest  cleanliness  the  profits  have  been 
good  here.  Auburn,  the  fourteen-year-old 
boy,  has  charge  of  this  branch  and  in  this 
way  has  his  own  live  interest  to  make  his 
efforts  show  result. 

Of  course  the  poultry  have  been  only  a 
part  of  the  product  to  bring  the  success 
Mr.  Holman  has  had.  Conceiving  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  most  profitable  to 
work  up  a  reliable  list  of  customers  he 
has  laid  out  his  land  to  a  wide  variety 
and  is  thus  able  to  sell  to  the  same  good 
custom  the  best  part  of  the  year. 

Looking  over  the  place  one  might  sup- 
pose many  years  had  been  taken  in  the 
perfecting  of  the  arrangement,  the  com- 
pleting of  the  house  and  outbuildings  and 
the  thoughtful  arrangement  so  as  to  use 
practically  every  inch  to  produce  some- 
thing of  practical  value,  but  only  four 
years  have  been  used  in  bringing  the 
farm  to  its  present  state. 

The  place  is  composed  of  seven  acres, 
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The  Interior  of  the  hen  house,  with  its  open  front,  a  new   idea   in   nests  and   curtained    roosts. 


facing  Portage  road,  a  main  thorough- 
fare in  Stamford  county  in  the  fertile 
Niagara  Peninsula,  less  than  a  mile  back 
of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  Canada.  The 
land  is  mostly  a  sandy  loam  with  sufficient 
heavy  soil  to  enable  the  owner  to  crop  a 
big  variety  of  marketable  truck  and  fruit. 
The  full  length  of  each  side  of  the  place 
is  an  avenue  or  lane  about  ten  feet  wide, 
every  inch  of  the  remaining  land  carry- 
ing a  crop  of  some  sort  or  other. 

On  one  side  the  full  length  of  the  farm 
is  a  very  thick  grape  vine  fence  that  is  a 
model  dividing  line.  Neat,  beautiful  and 
a  good  cropper.  Mrs.  Holman  described  it 
as  the  pride  of  the  place  and  indeed  the 
long  overhanging  shoots  kept  reasonably 
trimmed  make  a  border  line  hard  to  im- 
prove on  from  either  a  practical  or  artis- 
tic viewpoint.  Looking  at  the  house  front- 
age from  the  road  all  who  pass  are  struck 
with  the  exceptionally  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  place.  The  open  lawn 
and  driveway  seem  to  suggest  a  hearty 
welcome  and  the  trim  beds,  evergreens 
and  useful  fruit  shade  trees,  each  and 
every  one  trimmed  about  to  equal  the 
trimmest  city  lot,  bespeak  a  thrift  and 
tidiness  that  indicate  a  joyous  home,  a 
plant  with  which  to  earn  a  good  living 
and  enjoy  it  during  the  time  that  neces- 


sity does  not  require  must  be  used  in  the 
making  of  it. 

PAINT  IS  HIS  INSURANCE 

Everything  here  is  painted.  The  at- 
tractive house,  the  large  chicken  coops, 
the  yards,  fences  that  appear  at  all  from 
the  road,  the  attractive  iron  fence  on 
the  road  frontage,  the  large  vegetable 
patch,  fruit  trees  in  any  way  con- 
spicuous, whitewashed,  coops  and  small 
chicken  brood  coops  and  food  hoppers  and 
so  forth.  Anything  not  in  actual  use 
always  neatly  piled  to  take  up  the  least 
possible  space.  Noticeable  is  the  fact  that 
there  seems  never  to  be  any  evidence  of 
extravagance  in  obtaining  this  result  but 
all  that  is  done  shows  a  practical  return 
for  the  expenditure  of  time  and  material. 

In  speaking  of  profits,  Mrs.  Holman  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  each  week  during  the 
selling  season  money  goes  to  the  bank 
regularly.  "The  week  before  last  there 
was  $49,  last  week  $45,  and  this  week 
there  will  probably  be  as  much  or  more, 
but,  of  course,  this  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year,"  is  the  way  she  put  it.  Pretty  nice 
to  be  able  to  do  this  off  seven  acres.  One 
hotel  alone  has  taken  as  much  as  $160  in 
a  single  week. 

His  general  plan  has  been  to  have  a  big 


THE  HEN  HAS  SAVED  THE  DAY 

NOT  only  here,  but  in  many  other  stories  of  successful  farms 
the  bred-to-lay  hen  is  the  leading  source  of  the  bank  accounts. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  breeding  to  lay 
pays.    W.  L.'Smith,  of  Orono,  tried  it  out  and  knows  that  Prof.  Dick 
Graham,  of  the  O.A.C.,  is  right  in  what  he  claims. 


variety  so  that  his  product  is  spread  over 
a  large  period  of  the  year  and  he  can 
supply  the  same  customers  the  best  part 
of  the  year.  Arrangement  much  in  the 
order  named,  the  crops  are  as  follows: 
Garden  truck,  including  all  varieties,  1 
acre;  apples,  %  acre,  including  chicken 
yards  and  buildings;  peaches,  1%  acres; 
berries  and  currants,  %  acre;  complete 
row  of  rhubarb  right  across  the  farm; 
onions  %  acre;  pears  and  plums,  includ- 
ing strawberries  and  tomatoes  between 
the  rows,  V2  acre;  grapes,  1%  acres; 
potatoes  and  sweet  corn,  1  acre. 

With  this  product  to  select  from  he  is 
able  to  supply  the  same  customers  the- 
biggest  part  of  the  year  with  what  they 
want  from  the  farm  and  in  this  way  hold 
a  more  select  trade  and  always  get  the 
best  prices.  In  the  early  season  two  trips 
a  week  take  care  of  all  deliveries,  while 
as  the  season  advances  increase  is  made 
to  three  or  four  trips  a  week.  Regularity 
in  this  creates  a  condition  where  the  cus- 
tomers know  just  when  to  expect  him  and 
by  always  supplying  the  best  they  get  to 
rely  on  him  entirely. 

Much  of  Mr.  Holman's  success  is  due  to 
his  making  use  of  every  element  possible 
to  make  the  place  truly  self-supporting. 
Considerable  seed  is  saved  from  the  best 
growing  plants,  graftings  of  his  own  were 
pointed  out  and  home-grown  fruit  seed- 
lings grown  from  the  peach  pit.  One  of 
these  called  "Auburn"  seedlings  after  his 
son,  Auburn,  a  well-nourished  lad  of  four- 
teen, who  is  becoming  a  big  addition  to- 
the  producing  power  of  the  farm,  was 
showing  very  vigorous  growth  and  giving 
good  promise.  The  greatest  variety  of 
sweet  peas  made  an  elegant  border  hedge. 
Here  also  were  home-saved  seed  and  the 
large  varied  blooms  showed  very  careful 
selection. 


The  Kid-Carts  of  Indiana:  by  Richard  Lees 

Some  Facts  About  the  Getting  of  the  Country  Children    to    School  Under  a 

Consolidated  System 
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FOR  various  reasons, 
Indiana  has  made 
very  rapid  progress 
in  the  consolidation  of 
her  rural  schools  since 
the  movement  first  took 
definite  shape  there,  by 
the  passage  of  a  law  in 
1899,  legalizing  the  trans- 
portation of  children  at 
public  expense.  During 
the  fifteen  years  follow- 
ing, till  the  end  of  1914, 
almost  2,000  district 
schools  were  abandoned 
and  in  their  place  were 
established  665  consoli- 
dated rural  schools.  At 
these  there  were  en- 
rolled 73,400  pupils,  near- 
ly half  of  whom  were 
transported  to  school,  the 
average  annual  cost  for 
the  years  of  1913  and 
1914  being  $19.63  for 
each  child  conveyed. 
Though  the  number  of 
district  schools  in  the 
state  is  still  over  5,500, 
there  are  in  the  con- 
solidated schools  36  per 
cent,  of  all  the  rural 
school  pupils.  One  reason  for  this  rapid 
and  satisfactory  progress  is  the  system  of 
school  administration  that  prevails  there. 
The  township  is  the  unit  of  organization, 
and  the  people  being  accustomed  to  cen- 
tralized control,  much  more  readily  accept 
the  idea  of  a  centralized  school.  Another 
reason  is  the  existence  of  a  state  law  that 
makes  provision  for  transportation  at 
public  expense  and  also  provides  that 
when  a  school  becomes  so  small  as  to  in- 
terfere with  its  efficiency,  it  must  be  closed 
and  the  trustee  must  make  provision  for 
the  pupils  to  be  conveyed  to  some  other 
school. 

RATEPAYERS    INITIATE 

The  school  patrons  of  any  district  may, 
at  any  time,  by  popular  vote,  close  up 
their  school  and  call  on  the  trustee  to 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
children  in  another  school,  including  pro- 
vision for  transportation  if  necessary.  In 
this  way  it  has  come  about,  in  many  cases, 
that  two,  or  perhaps  three,  adioining  dis- 
tricts have  agreed  to  abandon  their  schools 
and  to  ask  for  a  centralized  school.  In  such 
a  case,  the  trustee,  if  he  is  a  man  of  vision, 
will  anticipate  the  coming  in  of  other  dis- 
tricts and  build  for  the  future  rather  than 
for  the  present.  During  the  brief  visit  of 
the  writer,  at  least  two  cases  came  under 
his  notice  where  this  had  taken  place,  and 
in  which  the  trustee  and  county  superin- 
tendent had  been  roundly  abused  for  erect- 
ing and  equipping  buildings  that  would 
never  be  used.  In  both  cases,  the  building 
had  to  be  doubled  inside  of  five  years. 
People  in  adjoining  districts,  seeing  the 


It  looks  like  business,  doesn't  It?  The  upper  picture  is  a  riew  of  the 
building,  the  next  a  uearer  view  of  a  part  of  the  building  with  the  children 
and  teachers.  The  small  pictures  show  rive  of  the  nine  abandoned  schools 
of  this   township.     The   kid-carls    have   unloaded    their    precious    burdens. 


This  is  the  second  in  the  series  <>»  consoli- 
dated schools.  The  first  appeared  in  September. 
The  next  will  appear  in  the  Xorcmher  issue. 
Thep  will  he  useful  as  reference  when  <i<>ur 
school  tatlks  about  consolidation,  and  if  you 
ivant  to  be  well-read  on  the  subject,  keep  these 
on  file   in    your   home. 

—EDITOR. 


superior  advantages  of  the  large  school, 
gradually  laid  aside  their  prejudices  and 
decided  that  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
let  their  children  have  the  benefit  of  the 
improved  conditions  that  were  within 
their  reach. 

ONE  TRUSTEE  FOR   EACH   TOWNSHIP 

This  county  is  about  twenty-one  miles 
square,  borders  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  state,  and  is  about  midway  from 
north  to  south.  It  consists  of  twelve 
townships  and  is  a  good  agricultural  dis- 
trict with  a  large  proportion  of  the  land 
under  cultivation,  corn  being  the  most 
important  crop.  The  region  has  been  set- 
tled for  more  than  a  century,  the  county 
•having  been  organized  in  1818.  The  land 
is  comparatively  level  and  free  from 
broken  areas  or  any  serious  obstacles  to 
cultivation  or  road  construction.  Win- 
chester, the  county  seat,  is  situated  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  county  and  is  a  beauti- 
ful, clean  little  city  of  about  2.500  people. 
The  schools  of  the  county,  apart  from 
the  towns  and  cities,  are,  as  in  all  the  rest 
of  Indiana,  managed  by  one  trustee  for 
each  township.  These  officials  are  elected 
by  popular  vote  every  four  years,  and  all 
the  trustees  of  the  county  form  a  county 
board  which  performs  such  functions  as 


making  provision  for  the 
examination  and  licens- 
ing teachers,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the 
state  law  in  that  regard, 
and  the  appointment  of  a 
county  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  present  su- 
perintendent is  Mr.  Lee 
L.  Driver,  who  has  occu- 
pied the  position  for 
about  seven  years.  By  his 
energetic  and  progressive 
advocacy  of  the  best  pos- 
sible for  the  rural  schools 
of  his  county,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  progress 
that  has  been  made,  un- 
der his  direction,  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  coun- 
try schools,  he  has  won 
for  himself  and  his  coun- 
ty a  national  reputation. 
As  illustrating  this 
progress,  such  facts  as 
the  following  may  be 
pointed  out.  Five  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Driver 
had  been  in  office  for  two 
years,  there  were  four 
consolidated  schools  in 
the  county,  three  of  them 
with  high  school  departments.  Now  there 
are  twenty  with  fourteen  high  school 
departments  and  two  others  are  in  course 
of  erection.  Of  the  139  district  schools  of 
that  time,  only  35  remain.  In  1909,  there 
were  132  pupils  transported  at  a  cost  of 
$2,402,  while  last  year  there  were  1,502 
at  a  cost  of  $23,772.  At  the  former  date 
there  were  in  the  consolidated  schools, 
nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  attend- 
ing rural  schools  in  the  county,  now  the  at- 
tendance at  these  schools  is  74  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  there  were  61  pupils  from  the 
townships  attending  the  high  schools  of 
the  county.  During  the  past  year  there 
were  573  and  when  one  of  the  schools  now 
under  construction  is  completed,  there  will 
be  a  high  school  in  every  township  of  the 
county. 

TRANSPORTATION  THE  GREATEST  DIFFICULTY 

The  visitor  to  any  district  in  which  the 
consolidated  school  has  taken  hold  to  any 
extent,  naturally  asks,  as  the  question  of 
supreme  importance,  about  the  trans- 
portation. We  are  so  accustomed  to  being 
told  that  it  is  impossible  to  devise  any 
plan  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished 
with  efficiency  or  satisfaction  that  it  has 
become  the  point  about  which  hinges  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  plan.  Advocates 
of  the  consolidated  school  everywhere  ad- 
mit that  the  problem  of  transportation  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  met  Xo  one 
seriously  questions  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  getting  together  a  larger  num- 
ber of  children  than  are  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  p- 
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day,  nor  do  they  doubt  the  possibility  it 
provides  for  the  employment  of  teachers 
of  greater  efficiency  besides  those  spe- 
cially fitted  for  certain  departments  of 
the  work  that  are,  of  necessity,  handled 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  in  the  ordi- 
nary one-room  school.  But  while  admit- 
ting these  things  they  are  inclined  to  be 
skeptical  about  the  possibility  of  making 
suitable  provision  for  the  conveyance  of 
those  pupils  that  live  beyond  a  walking 
distance  from  the  school.  Again,  were  it 
not  for  the  expense  of  getting  these  chil- 
dren to  the  school,  the  cost  of  the  con- 
solidated school,  with  all  its  advantages, 
would  be  less  than  that  of  the  one-room 
school. 

Three  of  the  schools  of  Randolph  county 
are  situated  on  or  near  a  trolley  line  and 
at  these  schools,  a  number  of  the  children 
use  that  as  a  means  of  transportation. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  about  half  of 
the  3,130  pupils  enrolled  are  conveyed  in 
school  wagons.  Last  year  eighty-nine  of 
these  were  in  use,  each  carrying  on  an 
average  about  seventeen  pupils.  They 
belong  to  the  schools  and  are  operated  by 
hired  drivers  who  furnish  the  horses,  and 
are  under  contract  to  perform  their 
duties  faithfully  according  to  agreement. 
The  average  cost  for  operation  was  $2.05 
and  the  average  length  of  time  children 
were  on  the  road  was  forty-five  minutes. 
Experience,  there  as  elsewhere,  has 
demonstrated  that  the  success  of  the 
transportation  system  depends  on  the 
character,  efficiency,  and  faithfulness  of 
the  driver,  more  than  on  any  other  factor. 

The  vans  are  constructed  on  a  special 
plan  devised  by  the  authorities.  They 
have  permanent  covers  with  seats  along 
the  sides  capable  of  accommodating  com- 
fortably about  twenty-four  average  school 
children.  They  are  not  curtained  but  the 
sides  are  built  of  wood  up  to  a  little  above 
the  seat  backs  with  movable  windows 
above  that.  These  have  been  found  very 
much  superior  to  the  curtains,  in  that  the 
latter  did  not  admit  sufficient  light  and 
rendered  conditions  inside  unfavorable  to 
good  discipline.  With  the  windows,  it  is 
always  light  and  the  protection  against 
inclement  weather  is  better.  Artificial 
heat  is  provided  in  cold  weather. 

These  "Kid  Carts"  were  met  and  halted 
on  the  roads,  were  seen  gathering  up  and 
distributing  their  precious  burden  of  chil- 
dren, were  watched  discharging  them  at 
the  schools  and  taking  them  away  again 
at  night.  In  conversation  with  teachers, 
pupils  and  drivers,  there  was  but  one 
opinion  expressed.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  find  anywhere  happier  or  more  con- 
tented groups  of  school  children  than  were 
seen  getting  off  or  climbing  on  to  these 
school  vans  in  Randolph  conuty.  The  chil- 
dren, when  asked  if  they  would  like  to 
quit  the  vans  and  go  back  to  the  old  plan 
of  tramping  to  school,  laughed  a  sly  little 
chuckle  as  children  do  when  they  are  sorry 
for  you  and  amused  at  the  same  time. 

As  an  indication  of  the  conditions  that 
prevail  throughout  the  county,  an  outline 
may  fittingly  be  given  of  the  situation  in 
two  of  the  townships.  Green  township  is 
situated  in  the  extreme  north-western  cor- 
ner of  the  county.  It  is  a  purely  rural  com- 
munity, removed  from  any  of  the  towns  or 
villages,  and  so  was  without  the  advant- 
age of  any  nearby  high  school.    Previous 


to  1910,  there  were  in  the  township  nine 
district  schools.  In  that  year  a  central 
school  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $19,000.  In 
this  school  eight  teachers  are  employed, 
four  of  whom  are  in  the  public  school 
grades,  two  in  the  high  school  and  the 
other  two  are  for  special  subjects,  chiefly 
manual  training  and  domestic  science. 
Ample  provision  is  made  in  the  building 
and  equipment  for  both  these  subjects. 
For  the  past  school  year,  there  were  en- 
rolled at  this  school  205  pupils,  of  whom 
39  were  in  the  high  school.  From  the 
opening  of  school  in  September  till  the 
end  of  March  the  average  attendance  was 
over  200.  The  children  are  conveyed  in 
ten  vans  and  only  four  children  walk. 
There  is  no  prejudice  here  against  the 
school  wagon  and  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
children  to  walk  who  might  easily  do  so. 
When  this  school  was  first  opened  there 
was  some  difficulty  with  discipline  in  the 
vans,  but  that  has  been  overcome  and  one 
of  the  drivers,  in  conversation,  said  that 
transportation  had  ceased  to  be  a  problem 
in  Green  township.  The  records  show  that 
one  van  was  two  minutes  late  in  three 
years.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of 
this  school,  21  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
the  township,  who  completed  the  public 
school  course,  attended  high  school.  Now 
practically  all  do. 

Jackson  township  is  somewhat  similar- 
ly situated  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  county  and  was  not  favorably  located 
with  regard  to  high  school  privileges.  In 
the  same  year,  1910,  a  modern,  five-room 
building  was  erected  in  this  township. 
For  the  first  year,  only  two  rooms  were 
occupied,  much  to  the  delight  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  pessimist  and  the  economist. 
The  overwhelming  advantages  of  the 
school  soon  became  so  apparent,  though, 
that  the  neighboring  districts  came  in  and 
before  three  years  had  elapsed,  the  attend- 
ance was  so  large  that  all  the  space  had 
to  be  devoted  to  class-rooms  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
domestic  science,  manual  training,  and 
other  subjects  that  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered of  minor  importance.  During  last 
year  there  were  143  pupils  in  the  public 
school  and  53  in  the  high  school.  The 
former  are  transported  to  school  in  seven 
wagons  but  high  school  pupils  provide 
their  own  transportation.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  95  per  cent,  of  the  children  who 
complete  the  public  school  course  now  at- 
tend high  school  as  compared  with  31  per 
cent,  before  the  opening  of  this  school. 
During  the  past  summer  an  addition 
doubling  its  capacity  was  made  to  this 
school,  and  is  now  occupied. 

WHAT  IT  COSTS 

Forgetful  of  the  fact  that  in  any  sys- 
tem of  education,  the  cost  is  not  the  factor 
of  greatest  importance,  people  are  con- 
stantly asking  if  the  consolidated  school 
does  not  cost  very  much  more  than  the 
district  school.  If  the  majority  could  be 
brought  to  see  that  as  a  people  we  spend 
on  our  schools  a  mere  pittance  compared 
with  what  we  spend  on  other  things  of 
less  importance,  and  that  from  a  purely 
financial  point  of  view,  it  would  pay  to 
double  our  expenditure  on  education,  then 
the  first  question  would  be  that  of  efficien- 
cy rather  than  cost.  On  the  other  hand, 
could  it  be  shown  that  the  consolidated 


school  would  cost  only  half  as  much  as  the 
present  system,  there  would,  without 
doubt  be  a  vigorous  demand  for  it,  with 
little  regard  to  its  efficiency,  and  many  of 
the  difficulties  that  now  loom  so  large  in 
the  eyes  of  most  people  would  rapidly 
disappear. 

Figures  for  the  State  of  Indiana  show 
that  for  all  the  consolidated  schools  the 
cost  for  tuition  alone  is  45  cents  per  pupil 
more  than  in  the  other  rural  schools,  and 
the  total  cost  $2.93  higher,  the  figures  be- 
ing $25.64  and  $22.71.  When  the  fact  is 
kept  in  mind  that  in  these  schools,  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  pupils  are 
in  the  high  schools  and  that  the  average 
cost  per  pupil  is  very  much  higher  there, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  is  in  favor 
of  the  consolidated  school.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  further  consideration  that 
large  sums  are  being  spent  on  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture,  domestic  science, 
manual  training,  and  other  subjects  that 
receive  practically  no  attention  at  all  in 
the  ungraded  schools  and  that  the  con- 
solidated schools  are  open  on  an  average 
twenty  days  longer  annually  than  the 
others.  Taking  as  an  illustration  the  case 
of  Green  township  mentioned  above.  If 
nothing  was  undertaken  there  beyond  the 
work  that  was  done  in  the  district  schools 
before  consolidation,  four  teachers  would 
now  be  doing  what  required  nine  under 
the  old  system.  In  that  school  more  than 
half  the  outlay  for  tuition  is  on  account  of 
work  that  is  not  attempted  at  all  in  the 
ordinary  rural  school.  If  along  with  facts 
like  these  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  total 
cost  for  transportation  in  Indiana,  for 
1914,  amounted  to  an  average  of  only 
$6.70  for  each  pupil  enrolled,  it  will  be 
seen  that  for  the  same  grade  of  work  the 
balance  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  con- 
solidated school.  The  claim  is  made  that 
in  Green  township,  if  the  money  spent  by 
the  parents,  for  the  high  school  education 
of  the  21  per  cent,  who  then  took  a  high 
school  course,  were  added  to  the  cost  of 
che  nine  district  schools,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  education  was,  not  costing  the 
township  as  much  now  as  under  the  old 
system  and  all  the  children  are  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  an  excellent  high  school 
right  at  their  doors. 


Acre  Profit    and    Potatoes 

"While  on  the  Acre  Profit  Competition 
work  I  interviewed  the  different  con- 
testants regarding  the  benefit  they  re- 
ceived from  the  course  in  agriculture  held 
in  Sarnia  last  winter,"  says  District 
Representative,  G.  G.  Bramhill,  of 
Petrolia.  "In  every  case  they  expressed 
themselves  as  being  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  course.  These  young  men  ap- 
peared to  have  a  greater  interest  in  their 
farms  and  could  discuss  more  intelli- 
gently the  various  problems  of  the  farm, 
as  a  result  of  their  course  work.  In  the 
face  of  unfavorable  climatic  conditions 
and  prevalence  of  plant  disease  one  of 
the  contestants,  H.  Kember,  secured  a 
yield  of  354%  bushels  of  marketable 
potatoes,  and  a  total  yield  of  394  V^  bushels 
per  acre." 


Two  Small  Holdings  that  Pay:  by  w.  l:  smith 


This  article  suggests  merely 
two  instances  of  successful  in- 
tensive cultural  work  in  small 
places.  The  writer,  formerly 
editor-in-chief  of  the  "Weekly 
Sun,  lives  on  a  50-acre  farm 
near  there,  and  is  perhaps  un- 
derstating the  work  of  his  two 
good  neighbors.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  the  soil  are  legion 
and  these  stories  are  real  ones. 
THE  EDITOR. 


The  Gamsby  greenhouse  at  Orono,  Ontario,  which  ensures  the  good  crops  in  this 

garden-farm. 


WE  have  heard  of  the  four  and  five- 
acre  farmer  of  Denmark,  France 
and  other  countries  of  Conti- 
nental Europe.  We,  that  is  those  of  us 
whose  observation  is  confined  to  a  limited 
area,  do  not  realize  the  extent  of  the  be- 
ginning already  made  along  similar  lines 
of  development  in  Ontario.  In  the  garden 
district  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  these  small  holdings 
and  several  semi-rural  towns  or  villages 
in  the  province  have  one,  or  more  of  the 
same,  either  within  the  corporation  limits 
or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

One  of  these  farms  in  miniature  is  in  the 
police  village  of  Orono,  in  the  township  of 
Clarke.  This  farm  covers  only  four  acres 
but  that  four  acres  is  made  to  pay  a  wage 
bill  of  $350  a  year,  and,  over  and  above 
that,  returns  the  owner,  W.  S.  Gamsby,  a 
net  income  of  about  double  that  amount. 

"I  have  done  better  than  that  in  years 
gone  by,"  said  Mr.  Gamsby,  "but  I  am 
taking  things  easier  now  than  I  did  then." 

Mr.  Gamsby  is  justified  in  easing  off. 
He  has,  in  the  thirty  years  he  has  been  a 
market  gardener,  done  his  bit  for  the 
community.  Incidentally,  he  has  created  a 
comfortable  nest  egg  for  himself.  Even 
while  running  under  lessened  pressure  he 
is  securing  some  remarkable  returns. 
From  a  little  strip  of  asparagus,  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  half  of  the  back- 
yard in  a  moderate  city  lot,  he  has  this 
year  sold  $30  worth  of  crop.  From  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  tomatoes  he  last  year 
realized  $500. 

Mr.  Gamsby  is  not  a  specialist;  he  is, 
even  within  his  limited  acreage,  a  mixed 
farmer. 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  all  farmers 
should  have  a  little  of  everything,  so  that 
if  one  line  fails  there  will  be  another  to 
fall  back  upon." 

When  I  was  at  his  place  in  mid-August 
he  was  hoeing  strawberry  plants,  which 
had  been  set  out  a  week  before,  for  next 


year's  cropping.  Within  a  step  over  on 
one  side  was  his  asparagus  bed.  Three  or 
four  yards  on  the  other  side  covered  rows 
of  beets,  carrots  and  celery.  Beyond  this 
and  just  across  a  graveled  driveway,  was 
a  raspberry  patch  filling  the  intervals  be- 
tween young  plum  and  cherry  trees.  Mr. 
Gamsby  is  not  only  a  mixed  farmer,  he 
follows  an  intelligent  rotation.  His  new 
plantation  of  strawberries  was  on  ground 
that  had  already  borne  a  crop  of  early 
peas. 

"When  I  first  began  in  this  line,"  said 
Mr.  Gamsby — he  was  originally  a  photo- 
grapher, but  gave  that  up  for  reasons  of 
health — "raspberries  formed  my  principal 
crop,  with  Toronto  as  the  chief  market. 
Now,  I  only  have  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in 
these  and  another  quarter  of  an  acre  in 
strawberries.  When  raspberries  were  my 
main  crop  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
girls  to  pick  the  fruit.  The  young  ladies 
nowadays  seem  too  proud  for  this  work. 
Increased  planting  near  Toronto  has  also 
spoiled   my  market  in   that  city.    What 


berries  I  grow  now  mostly  go  to  smaller 
nearby  centres,  such  as  Lindsay  and 
Peterboro." 

Early  tomatoes  and  vegetables  at  pres- 
ent form  the  chief  reliance  and  the  prin- 
cipal single  market  for  these  is  in  the 
C.N.R.  dining-car  service.  Not  only  are 
the  dining  cars  on  the  Ottawa-Toronto 
lines  supplied  but  those  on  the  Muskoka 
service  as  well.  When  the  tourist  trade 
is  at  its  height,  sales  in  this  quarter  run 
as  high  as  $75  a  month.  Even  in  the  slow- 
est part  of  the  year  they  seldom  go  below 
half  that  sum.  Besides  this  regular  ship- 
ments are  made  to  Peterboro,  Lindsay, 
Fenelon  Falls  and  other  local  centres. 

An  important  part  of  the  Gamsby 
equipment  is  a  small  greenhouse.  In  this 
early  vegetables  are  grown  and  tomatoes 
started.  With  the  commercial  tomato 
crop  considerable  chances  are  taken  in 
setting  out  and  hundreds  of  plants  are 
sometimes  caught  by  frost,  but  despite 
this  ripe  tomatoes  are  generally  ready  for 
sale  in  the  middle  of  July.    This  year  it 


Loniman's   White  Wyaudottes   that   paid  $100  in   cash   to   him 
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Gamsby's  comfortable  house,  a   home  worth   while. 


was  the  first  of  August  before  the  first 
were  ripe,  cool  weather  in  spring  and 
early  summer  having  delayed  maturity. 

Besides  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
there  are  40  cherry  and  20  plum  trees, 
small  stuff  being  grown  between  the  rows. 
Liberal  manuring  and  constant  cultiva- 
tion, coupled  with  a  naturally  moist  loca- 
tion, prevents  injury  to  the  trees  by  this 
system. 

Mr.  Gamsby  began  in  a  moderate  way. 
His  first  purchase  consisted  of  a  single 
acre,  and  his  holding  was  gradually  added 
to  until  he  had  eight  acres  in  all  but 
when  the  C.N.R.  came  through  the  place  a 
few  years  «go,  the  holding  was  reduced  by 
about  one-half  and  even  this  is  not  all  in 
.one  block. 

"What  is  the  first  requisite  for  success 
in  this  line?"  Mr.  Gamsby  was  asked. 

"The  same  as  in  any  other,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "A  love  for  the  work.  Without  that 
no  man  will  succeed  in  any  line  of  en- 
deavor. The  second  requisite  is  absolute 
honesty.  Place  on  the  market  nothing  but 
the  best.  I  have  made  this  a  cardinal 
principle,  not  because  I  am  more  honest 
than  the  average,  but  because  it  pays.  A 
name  that  stands  for  quality  may  not 
count  for  so  much  where  you  are  produc- 
ing in  a  comparatively  small  way  for  a 
large  market.  It  is  everything  where  you 
are  selling  in  comparatively  small  mar- 
kets and  my  sales  are  all  made  in  tht 
smaller  places  where  my  name  is  known." 

An  ideal  life  by  day  is  that  which  Mr. 
Gamsby  leads.  The  hours  of  warm  sum- 
mer sunlight  are  spent  amid  flowers  and 
vines,  and  the  choicest  of  mother  earth's 
products  in  vegetables  and  fruit.  When 
winter's  snow  covers  the  outside  world 
with  a  chilling  white,  a  glass-covered 
greenhouse  radiates  heat  and  light  within 
and  the  budding  plants  in  the  hot  beds  are 
a  promise  of  the  bounty  and  beauty  of 
another  summer.  For  the  evenings,  there 
is  the  vine-clad  cottage,  not  too  large  and 
not  too  small,  a  fitting  house  for  a  farm 
every  bit  of  which  contributes  to  pleasure 
or  profit.  Above  all  else  there  is  the 
change  from  ill-health  of  early  manhood 
to  the  lusty  vigor  of  more  mature    years. 

This  story  so  far  is  one  of  accomplish- 
ment. Now  turn  for  a  moment  to  hear  of 
one  at  the  beginning  of  things. 


The  Lorriman  children  in  the  raspberry 
patch.  They  enjoy  and  feel  their  partnership 
in  the  work. 


Four  years  ago  J.  F.  Lorriman  was  em- 
ployed in  a  Toronto  piano  factory.  Like 
many  other  city  residents,  Mr.  Lorriman 
was  born  on  a  farm,  and  like  too  many 
others  he  early  in  life  drifted  to  the  city 
and  in  the  grind  and  toil  of  factory  life  he 
soon  forgot  what  little  he  had  learned  as 
a  boy  of  farm  work.  One  thing  he  did  not 
forget — his  love  of  the  soil,  and  when  one 
of  his  children  developed  a  weakness  that 
city  life  was  aggravating  he  determined 
to  go  back  to  the  land.  In  carrying  out 
this  determination  he  purchased  what 
was  next  thing  to  "an  abandoned  farm," 
a  five  and  a  half  acre  in  holding,  in  Orono, 
a  holding  which  had  been  mainly  pasture 
land  for  a  long  time  and  where  the  pas- 
ture was  mostly  twitch. 

"To  make  a  market  garden  of  this," 
said  Mr.  Lorriman,  "everything  had  to  be 
done.  The  land  had  first  to  be  cleaned 
and  then  planted.  To  make  matters 
worse,  I  had  to  learn  everything  as  I  went 
along,  to  learn  by  doing." 

But  Mr.  Lorriman  has  learned  and  he 
has  worked.  Outside  of  a  fenced-in 
chicken  run  practically  the  whole  place  is 
a  garden  now.  There  are  potatoes  and 
onions,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  rasp- 
berries and  strawberries  and  besides  all 
this  a  few  flourishing  fruit  trees.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Mr.  Lorriman  keeps  a  horse,  a 
cow  and  heifer,  and  a  few  pigs,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  winter's  feed  of  the  cow 
and  the  heifer,  and  much  of  the  winter's 
feed  of  the  horse  is  produced  from  a  small 
field  of  corn. 

"It  was  discouraging  enough  that  first 
winter,"  said  Mr.  Lorriman.  "The  wife 
and  I  pretty  nearly  had  the  blues,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  boy  we  held  on.  Now,  with 
our  third  crop  in  the  ground  we  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  our  feet  under  us.  Last 
year  from  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of 
cucumbers,  raised  for  a  pickling  factory, 
we  sold  $125  worth  of  crop.  This  year  we 
have  an  acre  and  a  quarter  in  cucumbers. 
We  have  eight  rows  of  raspberries,  30 
rods  long,  from  which  we  have  sold  1,500 
boxes  of  fruit  this  year.  From  our  hot 
beds  we  sold  400  boxes  of  tomato  plants 
in  the  spring  at  12%  cents  a  box.  We  have 
a  block  of  Silver  Skin  onions,  20x110  feet, 
which  should  yield  us  $50.  Our  tomato 
Continued  on  Page  57. 


The  man  with  the  spade.    Mr.  Scott  Gamsby 
in  the  rear   belong  to  C.  J 


In  his  young  strawberry  patch. 
Thornton's  canning  factory. 


The  buildings 


Junior  Farmers  in  Action:  Byc.  f.  bailey 

The  Big  Drive  of  the  Rural  School  Fair  is  on,  and   the  Young  Farmers  are 

Taking  New  Positions 


Officers   of   ;i    Rural    School    Pair 


TH  ROUGH- 
OUT  the 
length  and 
breadth  of  this  fair 
Province  of  On- 
tario nearly  50,000 
school  children  in 
the  rural  districts 
are  busily  engaged 
making  final  prep- 
arations for  a  day 
which  has  come  to 
mean  much  to  them 
— the  day  of  the 
Rural  School  Fair. 
Three  years  ago, 
when  the  Rural 
School  Fair  move- 
ment was  in  its  in- 
fancy, a  detailed 
account  of  the 
methods  of  organ- 
ization would  be 
necessary     before 

one  could  attempt  to  dwell  upon  its  aims 
and  effects,  but  to-day  this  movement 
is  so  widespread  and  so  generally  under- 
stood that  an  outline  of  this  part  of 
the  work  is  sufficient.  During  the  win- 
ter months  the  district  representative 
visits  the  schools  in  the  sections  in 
which  he  proposes  to  hold  a  school  fair. 
The  plan  is  outlined  to  the  pupils  and 
teachers  and  the  children  are  finally  or- 
ganized into  a  Rural  School  Fair  Associa- 
tion. Seeds  of  the  best  varieties  and  set- 
tings of  eggs  are  supplied,  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  free  of 
charge,  with  instructions  for  caring  for 
the  plots  or  chickens  as  the  case  may  be. 
Later  in  the  season  the  plots  and  flocks 
are  carefully  inspected  by  the  representa- 
tive and  prizes  awarded  to  the  children 
showing  the  greatest  interest  in  their 
work.  Finally  the  children,  represented 
by  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion, meet  and  decide  upon  the 
place  and  date  of  their  fair.  A 
tent  is  erected  on  the  school 
grounds  or  in  some  other  suit- 
able place  and  the  children 
make  ready  for  the  coming 
event.  There  you  will  see  boys 
and  girls'  healthy  and  happy, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm  over 
their  work.  There  will  be  found 
samples  of  grain,  roots,  vege- 
tables and  flowers  grown  from 
plots  at  home,  calves  and  colts 
that  have  been  cared  for  by  the 
children,  collections  of  weeds 
and  insects,  sewing  and  baking 
done  by  the  girls,  in  fact  almost 
anything  one  might  expect  to 
see  at  one  of  our  township  or 
county  fairs.  After  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  year's  work  have 
been  judged  by  experts,  the  ex- 
hibits are  thrown  open  for  in- 
spection  and  a  programme  of 


Associfl tion    inspect  in; 
executive  meeting. 


plots   at   the 


of    an 


//  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  other  move- 
ment in  the  Interest  o)  agriculture  has  done 
so  much  as  the  School  Fair  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Shori  Courses  to  i>ut  the  young  farmet 
in  loir  with  his  job.  The  work  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  but  it  is  having  a  rapid  and  perman- 
ent development.  This  year  about  two  hundred 
mill  sixty  Rural  School  Fairs  will  be  held  in 
Ontario,  in  this  article  we  learn  something  of 
what  they  mean  to  the  children  and  the  whole 
community.  In  a  following  issue  we  will  hare 
an  article  from  Mr.  Bailey  on  the  general  work 
of  the  district  representatives. 


speech-making  and  games  is  indulged 
in — the  children  entering  into  the  games 
and  speeches  with  the  same  spirit  as  is 
shown  in  the  caring  for  their  crops  and 
chickens. 

The  reader  might  quite  naturally  ask: 
"What  is  being  accomplished  through  the 
medium  of  the  school  fair?"  The  reply 
might   be    given    in    two   words,   "Better 


H-tiou   of  the  exhibits   at   a   Rural   Seh< 
Edward   Comity. 


Fair    in    Prince 


agriculture,"  for  it 
must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  fair 
is  but  a  small  part 
of  what  the  title 
would  seem  to  im- 
ply. In  the  first 
place,  the  children 
through  the  grow- 
ing of  their  crops 
and  the  caring  for 
their  chickens  are 
taught  the  dignity 
of  labor.  They  are 
made  to  see  the 
value  of  improved 
varieties  of  crops. 
They  are  taught 
the  importance  of 
the  eradication  of 
weeds  and  the  con- 
servation of  soil 
moisture  through 
more  thorough  cul- 
tivation. In  fact  they  are  being  interested 
in  scientific  and  practical  agriculture  and 
given  an  incentive  to  study  this  important 
subject  in  all  its  phases.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  fact  that  the  children  conduct  the  fair 
themselves  will  do  much  to  develop  their 
executive  ability.  To  give  the  reader  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  the  school  fair  let  me  give  an' 
extract  from  a  weekly  report  received 
from  one  of  our  district  representatives: 
"While  visiting  the  schools  last  week 
the  pupils  asked  a  lot  of  questions  regard- 
ing the  work,  and  it  was  quite  common 
to  be  kept  over  one-half  hour  at  one  school 
answering  questions  about  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  depth  to  plant  the  different 
seeds,  how  to  make  collections  of  weeds 
and  weed  seeds,  the  best  feed  for  the 
chickens,  the  size  of  potatoes  for  the  fair. 
At  one  school  there  were  two  or  three 
pupils  wanting  to  ask  questions 
at  once,  and  from  school  work. 

Ait  drifted  to  general  farming, 
the  variety  of  corn  to  pla 
the  field,  how  much  to  plar 
acre,  the  best  depth  to  plant 
potatoes,  the  thinnest  hulled 
oats,  what  variety  we  thought 
best  for  that  district.  The  ques- 
tions then  drifted  to  livestock, 
they  wanted  to  know  how  to 
feed  the  colt  and  the  calf,  what 
we  thought  were  best  cows  for 
milk  and  butter,  how  much  milk 
should  a  good  cow  give  in  a 
year,  how  much  it  costs  to  feed 
a  cow  for  a  year.  It  ended  up 
by  ten  of  the  pupils  deciding 
that  they  would  weigh  the  milk 
at  home  night  and  morning 
f  1  om  each  cow  to  find  out  which 
were  the  best.  I  promised  to 
test  their  milk  samples  for  but- 
ter fat  and  am  looking  forward 
to  some  interesting  work  with 
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these  children."  The  children  referred  to 
in  the  extract  above  have  undoubtedly 
acquired  a  new  outlook  upon  agriculture, 
and  this  is  only  one  of  many  such  illus- 
trations that  may  be  mentioned. 

While  the  school  fair  is  primarily  de- 
signed for  the  children,  it  is  also  reaching 
out  to  the  parents  indirectly.  In  all  cases 
the  children  have  been  supplied  with  seed 
of  first-class  varieties  and  the  plots  have 
demonstrated  to  the  parents  their  true 
value  and  there  are  many  instances  on 
record  where  farmers  have  propagated 
the  seed  each  year  until  the  old  varieties 
have  been  entirely  abolished  and  the 
newer  ones  taken  their  places.  The  par- 
ents have  also  become  keener  in  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  for  careful  study 


and  close  attention  to  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture  and  are .  more 
eager  than  ever  before  that  their  children 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
knowledge  along  agricultural  lines.  Per- 
haps another  extract  will  emphasize  this 
point  more  clearly: 

"Many  interesting  things  develop  as 
the  school  fair  work  becomes  more  estab- 
lished or  extended  into  new  territory.  We 
find  instances  where  the  chickens  hatched 
from  eggs  which  have  been  supplied  to 
the  pupils  are  forming  the  foundation  of 
the  home  flock,  and  remunerative  results 
have  already  been  obtained.  In  one  case 
last  year  a  boy  had  eleven  chickens  from 
his  dozen  eggs  and  in  the  fall  disposed  of 
six  cockerels  at  not  less  than  $1.50  per 


bird.  There  are  also  several  cases  where 
the  potatoes  have  been  propagated  from 
year  to  year  and  now  form  the  main  po- 
tato crop  on  the  farm.  The  same  applies 
to  grain,  and  I  have  one  instance  in  mind 
where  the  father  has  five  acres  of  O.A.C. 
21  barley  which  originated  from  the 
sample  given  to  the  son  in  1913." 

The  school  fair  is  in  its  infancy  and  its 
real  effects  are  not  yet  in  evidence.  When 
the  girls  and  boys  in  Ontario,  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  school  fair  train- 
ing, become  farmers  and  farmers'  wives, 
then  and  only  then  will  the  real  benefits  of 
this  work  be  fully  appreciated.  The  rural 
school  fair  has  become  more  firmly  estab- 
lished year  by  year  and  is  undoubtedly 
here  to  stay;  if  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him 
attend  one. 


Do  We  Play  Enough?  by  Emiiy  j.  Guest,  m.a. 


Recreation  Isn't  a  Luxury — The  Life  of  the  Community  Depends  on  it 


H 


ERE  yez  are  fer  where  ye're 
goin'.  All  yez  in  there  fer  here, 
come  out!" 

It  was  the  redoubtable  Irishman,  of 
course.  It  was  also  the  time  of  one  of  our 
great  railway  strikes  when  the  green 
crew  were  so  green  that  they  did  not  know 
for  a  certainty  on  which  side  of  the  train 
to  look  for  the  small  stations,  much  less 
their  names,  and  travelers  felt  they  were 
taking  their  lives  in  their  hands  to  board 
one  at  all.  Pat's  resourcefulness,  however, 
did  not  fail  him.  His  genially  impressive 
method  of  insuring  that  nobody  missed 
his  destination  broke  the  tension,  every 
one  laughed,  and  amid  a  gale  of  merri- 
ment, those  most  concerned  went  out  to 
make  sure  they  were  "fer  here." 

Dr.  Cabot,  of  Harvard,  gives  as  the 
four  great  essentials  of  effective  living: 
work,  play,  love  and  worship. 

Do  we  play  enough?  The  doctrine  of 
the  strenuous  life  has  been  instilled  into 
us  so  long  and  so  vigorously  that,  joined 


The  author  of  this  article  is  well  known  in 
educational  circles  and  among  the  Women's 
Institutes.  In  guiding  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  through  their  High  School  courses  and 
helping  tliem  to  find  their  places  in  the  world 
afterwards,  in  being  i'nc  moving  force  in 
Mother's  Clubs  and  various  child  welfare  move- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  country,  she 
has  made  some  important  discoveries  of  human 
needs  for  full,  right  living.  In  this  article  she 
aittacks  the  play  and  efficiency  problem  with 
characteristic  insight,  sympathy   and   humor. 


to  the  natural  healthy  ambition  and  ex- 
acting demands  of  a  young  and  under- 
manned country,  it  has  produced  a  virile, 
resourceful  people.  But  do  we  age  too 
young?  Are  we  getting  all  there  is  to  be 
had  out  of  life? 

Play  is  a  universal  demand.  All  young 
things  gambol  as  naturally  and  uncon- 
sciously as  they  breathe.  The  severest 
taskmaster  cannot  entirely  deprive  a  boy 
of  play.  He  will  steal  or  make  time  for  it 
in  spite  of  the  powers  over  him.    Indeed, 


so  thoroughly  has  he  impressed  us  with  its 
necessity  in  his  existence,  that  we  pro- 
verbially concede  "that  all  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

But  doesn't  it  make  the  older  Jack  just 
as  dull  a  man?  Even  a  machine  cannot 
be  run  all  the  time  without  rest  and  "oil- 
ing up."  Relaxation  and  recreation  are 
the  equivalents  of  these  in  the  human  ma- 
chine. Moreover,  if  we.  do  not  give  these 
to  ourselves,  Nature  attends  to  it  finally, 
by  laying  us  on  beds  of  sickness  and  ex- 
haustion where  we  are  forced  to  lie  and 
rest  and — -perhaps  think!  think  of  the 
good  times  we  might  have  had  and  didn't! 

Even  the  best-loved  work  comes  to 
have  more  or  less  of  drudgery  associated 
with  it  in  time.  We  crave  varied  experi- 
ences, varied  companionships,  a  certain 
freedom  and  spontaneity  of  expression  to 
break  the  routine.  As  the  body  is  fresh- 
ened, relaxed,  invigorated  by  a  bath,  so 
the  brain  is  by  play.  It  acts  as  a  mental 
bath.    It  rejuvenates.    We  abandon   our- 


"We  abandon  ourselves  to  the  joy  of  living  the  present  moment,  and  so  hack  to  our  work  with  zest,  clearer  vision,  and  largerperspective." 

Scene  at  a  garden  party  in  Alberta. 
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selves  to  the  joy  of  living  the  present 
moment  and  go  back  to  our  work  with 
zest,  with  clearer  vision,  with  larger  per- 
spective. Healthful  recreation,  moreover, 
has  an  actual  and  direct  effect  on  the 
amount  and  efficiency  of  wrestling  with  a 
problem  until  we  were  stupid  with  weari- 
ness and  discouragement.  By  throwing 
books  aside,  going  for  a  romp,  a  game,  or 
"sleeping  on  it,"  we  found  on  returning, 
the  impossible  easy  and  simple  of  solu- 
tion. It  is  so  also  with  the  larger  problems 
of  life.  The  play  spirit  is  the  young  spirit 
and  the  young  spirit  is  that  of  open- 
mindedness,  of  freshness,  of  progress,  in 
short,  the  true  scientific  spirit. 

And  there  are  so  many  ways  of  playing 
— as  many  and  varied  as  the  ages  and 
tastes  of  man. 

"Do  you  ever  hitch  up  your  horse,  take 
a  day  off,  and  drive  as  far  as  you  can 
wherever  the  fancy  leads  you,  and  look 
around  you  at  what  other  men  are  doing 
in  God's  country?"  said  an  experienced 
and  very  successful  farmer  to  a  young 
one. 

"If  you  haven't,  try  it,  especially  if 
you've  been  sticking  pretty  close  to  the 
grindstone  for  awhile.  That  play  day  re- 
lieves tension,  you  see  what  your  neigh- 
bors are  doing,  get  new  ideas  yourself, 
and  come  home  with  mind  and  body 
limbered  up." 

That  was  one  man's  way  of  playing 
and  a  very  effective  one  it  was. 

Games  in  which  the  whole  family  take 
part  make  for  family  unity  and  those  de- 
lightful home  memories  which  exert  such 
a  strong  and  steadying  influence  after 
the  home  circle  is  broken  up.  Every  child 
has  a  right  to  a  happy  childhood  and  play 
is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  potent 
factors  in  achieving  this.  Frequently  also 
children  reveal  their  real  selves,  their 
tastes  and  tendencies  and  abilities  more 
unmistakably  in  play  than  at  any  other 
time.   Knowledge  of  this  may  be  of  great 


assistance  in  the  choosing  of  their  future 
vocation  in  life. 

Besides  well-chosen  games  involving 
free  and  beautiful  bodily  motions  over- 
come awkwardness  and  give  social  ease 
and  grace  as  well  as  promote  the  spirit  of 
good-humor,  unselfishness,  and  fair  play. 
Knowing  the  rules  of  the  game  and  ad- 
hering to  them  strictly  makes  for  accu- 
racy and  a  regard  for  law  and  order. 

Rightly  directed  play  is  a  preventive  of 
moral  degeneracy.  It  is  during  their 
leisure  hours  that  people  are  apt  to  get 
wrong — wrong  in  their  companionship, 
wrong  in  their  occupations,  wrong  in  their 
ideas.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  very 
serious  consideration  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community 
and  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
finest  men  and  women. 

Play  should  be  outdoors  as  much  as 
possible,  and  of  the  kind  that  gives  the 
needed  rebound  from  the, usual  occupa- 
tion. The  simplest  materials  do.  Use  the 
imagination  to  utilize  the  things  at  hand. 
It  is  the  play  spirit  that  matters.  Humor 
and  good  humor  are  two  of  the  most  in- 
expensive and  invaluable.  In  fact,  one 
doctor  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  one 
merry-hearted  optimist  is  worth  his  board 
in  every  family  for  the  sake  of  the  health 
and  good  digestion  of  the  rest.  The  habit 
of  seeing  and  noting  and  telling  the 
humorous  side  of  things  in  the  daily  round 
of  life  is  such  a  precious  lubricator  when 
the  wheels  of  life  tend  to  clog  because  of 
too  great  strain  and  seriousness.  That  is 
why  we  all  love  Pat  with  his  brogue  and 
blunders.  Who  is  not  better,  brisker, 
more  efficient  after  a  hearty  laugh? 
Which  of  us  does  not  smile  and  feel  more 
genial  toward  his  fellowmen,  for  instance, 
after  entering  into  the  merry  little  by- 
play between  the  three  blithe  spirits  in 
"That's  Me." 

Two  ladies  gay  met  a  boy  one  day, 
His  legs  were  briar-scratched, 


His  clothes  were  blue,  but  a  nut-brown 

hue 
Marked  the  place  where  his  pants  were 

patched. 
They  bubbled  with  joy  at  the  blue-clad 

boy 
With  his  spot  of  nut-brown  hue. 
"Why  didn't  you   patch  with  a  color  to 

match?" 
They  chuckled.   "Why  not  with  blue? 
Come,   don't  be  coy,   my   blue-clad   boy. 
Speak  out!"  and  they  laughed  with  glee; 
And  he  blushed  rose-red  while  he  bash- 
fully said: 
"That  ain't  no  patch;  that's  me!" 

Relax,  then,  laugh,  let  go.  You  are  not 
half  so  important  to  the  running  of  things 
as  you  fondly  imagine.  After  all  this 
good  old  world  got  on  for  a  fairish  while 
before  it  had  your  valuable  assistance  and 
will  more  than  likely  have  to  worry  along 
awhile  without  you  later  on.  Sit  down  for 
five  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  muss  and 
see  if  there  isn't  a  funny  side  to  it.  Then 
get  up  and  go  on  again.  You  will  straight- 
en things  out  with  more  ease  and 
efficiency. 

Play  with  anything,  with  your  thoughts 
as  the  children  do  in  "make-believe"; 
play  with  the  children,  play  with  the 
grown-ups.  If  you  can't,  look  out.  It  is 
Nature's  danger  signal — you  are  congeal- 
ing in  mind  and  body.  Make  a  break — 
get  away — break  the  tension.  Get  out  into 
"the  open  sunshine  of  God's  love."  Let 
the  sunshine  into  you.  Look  for  awhile 
at  the  great  game  of  life  itself  as  it  is 
being  played  around  you.  Enjoy  it.  It 
is  all  yours — you  are  part  of  it.  Then 
come  back,  like  the  old  farmer,  rested  and 
refreshed,  and  with  merry  heart,  having 
made  sure  that  "here  yez  are  fer  where 
ye're  goin'."  Play  your  part  gaily,  brave- 
ly, and  with  increased  efficiency. 

For  a  merry  heart  goes  all  the  way 
Your  sad  one  tires  in  a  mile-a. 


OCTOBER 

By  Lucy  Betlu  McRaye 

October  fires  her  beacons  with  a  brand  of  frost  and  flame ; 
The  maples  burn  from  hill  to  hill  to  mark  the  way  she  came. 
With  scarlet  and  with  crimson  leaves  the  woods  emblazoned  be 
When  tanned  October  sets  a  light  to  every  maple  tree. 

The  apples  lie  in  ruddy  heaps  beneath  the  rifled  boughs ; 
The  upturned  earth  is  brown  and  cool  beneath  the  furrowing  ploughs; 
The  young  blades  of  the  new  wheat  grow  as  virginal  and  green 
As  meadows  in  the  lap  of  spring,  the  umber  fields  between. 

Round  as  a  yellow  pumpkin  is,  rises  an  autumn  moon; 

The  empty  corn  shocks  in  the  grip  of  rough  winds  shake  and  croon ; 

Fantastic  as  a  tawny  line  of  witches,  lean  and  dry 

Astride  to  ride  on  Hallow'een  across  a  velvet  sky. 

The  vines  are  stripped  and  garnered  are  the  golden  harvest  sheaves; 
The  ripe  nuts  cluster  underneath  the  bronze  and  russet  leaves; 
The  scented  smoke  of  burning  brush  wreathes  in  a  thin  blue  haze 
When  dusky^eyed  October  sets  the  maple  trees  ablaze. 
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Wheat? 





To-day    there   are   over   2,500   licensed   elevators   and    only    about   two  dozen  flat  warehouses.     They  i 

commercial   companies  and   farmers'  co-operative  companies. 


nearly  all  owned  and  operated  by 


The  Success  of  the  Whole  System  of  Handling  the  Wheat   Crop   Depends  on 
Care  in  the  Grading — Results  From  Co-operative  Marketing 


WHEAT  has  been  grown  so  long 
and  in  so  many  different  coun- 
tries that  there  is  difficulty  in  de- 
termining where  it  originated.  Monuments 
much  more  ancient  than  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures show  that  it  was  an  important  plant 
at  the  time  they  were  built.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  believed  that  it 
had  been  originated  by  their  deities.  The 
Chinese  also  grew  wheat  3,000  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  Christ  and  it  was  con- 
sidered by  them  a  direct  gift  from 
Heaven.  Thus  throughout  thousands  of 
years  of  the  past  wheat  was  considered  an 
important  article  of  human  food  and  it 
still  retains  its  importance. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  It 
does  not  require  much  skill  to  grow  wheat 
and  it  does  not  make  heavy  drafts  upon 
the  plant  constituents  of  the  soil.  As  a 
food,  it  contains  all  the  constituents 
•essential  to  the  building  up  and  maintain- 
ing the  animal  body,  and,  furthermore, 
they  are  present  in  very  nearly  the  proper 
proportion  to  form  what  may  be  termed  a 
balanced  diet.  Similar  claims  might  be 
made  for  some  of  the  other  cereals,  but 
they  canr.ot  be  used  in  such  a  variety  of 
ways  and  they  are  not  so  suitable  for 
making  bread  which  forms  such  a  large 
part  of  our  daily  diet.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  wheat  contains  among  its  pro- 
teins the  constituents  essential  for  the 
formation  of  a  good  quality  of  gluten. 


This  article,  by  one  of  Canada's  best 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  wheat  and  flours, 
is  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  information 
for  every  farmer.  The  varieties  of  wheat  for 
different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
the  care  of  the  grain  after  threshing,  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  farmers  and  millers 
this  year,  while  the  methods  of  solving  some 
of  the  problems  of  storage  and  marketing  which 
have  rather  seriously  handicapped  the  growers 
in  some  districts,  suggest  new  enterprise  for 
farmers  in  every  province. — Editor. 


Other  cereals,  for  instance,  oats,  barley 
and  rye,  contain  about  as  much  protein, 
but  it  is  differently  constituted  and  has 
not  those  properties  which  give  to  wheat 
flour  its  unique  value  for  making  bread. 
Again,  all  the  other  cereals  give  a  dark 
bread,  and,  so  long  as  color  in  bread  is 
rated  so  highly,  this  is  an  important  point. 
The  wheat  most  commonly  grown  in 
America  is  triticum  vulgare,  and  probably 
the  next  most  important  from  our  stand- 
point is  triticum  durum,  which  is  valu- 
able because  of  its  ability  to  resist  drought 
and  also  because  it  yields  a  flour  suited 
to  the  making  of  macaroni.  Wheat  is  of- 
ten classified  as  "hard"  and  "soft,"  or  as 
"spring"  and  "winter"  wheat. 

HEAVIER  YIELDS  FROM  WINTER  WHEAT 

The  winter  varieties  of  wheat  are  sown 
in  the  fall  and  harvested  early  in  the 
summer   following,   the   spring  varieties 


are  seeded  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring  and  mature  a  little  later  in  the 
season  than  the  autumn  varieties.  The 
advantage  of  winter  wheat,  in  districts 
where  there  is  not  too  great  danger  of 
winter  killing,  lies  in  the  heavier  yields 
it  produces.  The  plants  having  two  cool 
seasons  (fall  and  spring)  for  root  growth, 
are  stronger  and  are  better  able  than  the 
spring  wheats  to  withstand  drought  in 
summer.  They,  therefore,  usually  produce 
better  filled  heads,  and  the  kernels  are 
generally  larger  than  those  of  the  spring- 
sown  varieties.  The  greater  part  of  the 
wheat  grown  in  Ontario  is  winter  wheat. 
In  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  practi- 
cally nothing  but  spring  wheat  is  grown, 
while  in  the  southern  part  of  Alberta 
winter  wheat  predominates. 

In  regard  to  relative  values,  the  spring 
wheats  are  harder  and  contain  more 
gluten  than  the  winter  varieties.  They 
are  also  more  valuable  from  a  nutritive 
point  of  view,  and  generally  sell  at  a 
higher  price.  This  difference  in  price  is 
accentuated  because  the  wheat  grown  in 
the  wheat-importing  countries  of  Europe 
is  of  a  soft  starchy  character  and  our 
hard  wheat  is  in  demand  to  mix  with  it  to 
raise  the  percentage  of  gluten  and  im- 
prove the  baking  quality  of  the  flour. 

Hardness  of  kernel  is  not  a  fixed  char- 
acter in  any  of  the  common  varieties  of 
wheat.    The    climatic    conditions    under 
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Labor-saving   machinery    is   especially 


reaper    have    given    place    to    the    self-binde: 


the 


The  sickle,    cradle   and 
id  harvester  and  thresher. 


which  the  wheat  is  grown  exercise  a  great 
influence  on  the  character,  as  well  as  the 
quantity,  of  the  wheat.  To  obtain  a  good 
quality  of  wheat,  bright  warm  days,  with 
an  abundance  of  sunshine  and  an  absence 
of  an  excess  of  moisture  are  required.  The 
soil,  climate,  and  general  conditions  in 
our  Western  Provinces  appear  to  be  suit- 
able for  the  growing  of  a  hard  wheat 
which  produces  a  strong  flour,  now  used 
almost  entirely  for  making  bread.  On 
the  other  hand,  conditions  in  Ontario  are 
more  suited  to  the  production  of  a  soft 
wheat  and  a  softer  weaker  flour.  Under 
general  conditions  and  within  certain 
limits  a  hard  wheat  will  become  softer 
when  grown  for  some  years  in  Ontario, 
while  a  soft  wheat  will  become  harder 
when  grown  in  the  West.  Aside  from 
these  general  characteristics,  the  wheat 
grown  in  one  section  of  a  province  may  be 
very  much  superior  to  that  grown  in  an- 
other locality.  The  variety  of  wheat 
grown  also  has  much  to  do  with  the  quali- 
ty and  with  the  quantity  that  may  be  ob- 
tained from  an  acre  of  ground.  Another 
factor  in  connection  with  variety  is  that 
some  kinds  of  wheat  mature  in  a  shorter 
time  than  others,  and,  in  our  Western 
provinces  where  early  frost  may  occur, 
this  is  an  important  point.  Much  credit  is 
due  Dr.  Saunders,  Cerealist,  Dominion 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  for  develop- 
ing the  Marquis  wheat.  A  variety  which 
has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Fife 
wheat  and  matures  in  a  week  to  ten  days 
shorter  time. 

The  develop- 
men  of  machin- 
ery for  harvest- 
ing and  thresh- 
ing wheat  is  an 
interesting  story 
in  itself.  The 
sickle,  cradle  and 
reaper  have  giv- 
en place  to  the 
self-binder  and 
to  the  combined 
harvester  and 
thresher  of  the 
Western  States 
Labor  -  saving 
machinery  is  es- 
pecially neces- 
sary in  the  West 
because  of  the 
greater  acreage 
of  wheat  grown 


and  because  of  the  need  of  getting  the 
crop  cut  quickly.  This  year  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  from  250,000,- 
000  to  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  be- 
sides millions  of  bushels  of  other  grains 
to  harvest.  Cutting  at  the  right  time 
has  much  to  do  with  the  quality  in 
the  wheat.  Fear  of  frost  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  large  acreage  to  cut  may 
lead  a  farmer  to  commence  harvesting  be- 
fore the  crop  has  fully  matured  and  a  thin 
grain  that  may  grade  low,  is  obtained, 
while  if  the  wheat  becomes  over-ripe  it 
shells  badly  and  the  wheat  is  more  starchy 
in  appearance  and  not  so  desirable.  Thus 
there  is  great  need  of  quick  methods  of 
handling  the  crop.  As  soon  as  the  har- 
vesting is  well  under  way  the  threshing 
commences.  The  grain  is  in  some  cases 
immediately  drawn  to  elevators,  railway 
cars,  or  stored  in  granaries,  or  even  left 
in  heaps  on  the  field  until  it  can  be  mar- 
keted. 

In  the  longer  seasons  and  dryer  weather 
of  the  Western  States,  the  combined  har- 
vester and  thresher  can  be  operated. 
These  huge  machines  drawn  by  thirty  or 
more  horses,  cut  a  very  wide  swath  of 
grain,  thresh  and  bag  it.  Thus  while  a 
binder  cuts,  binds  and  drops  the  sheaves 
of  grain  these  combined  machines  cut, 
thresh  and  drop  the  grain  in  bags  ready 
for  market.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
practically  all  the  wheat  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  marketed  in  sacks  and  elevators 
to  take  advantage  of  the  flowing  nature 
of  loose  grain  are  unknown.  It  is  not  like- 


The  most  rushing  operation  on  the  prairie  farm  just  now.  It  is  not  likelv  the  combined 
harvester  and  thresher  will  ever  come  into  use  in  the  Canadian  West,  as  the  short  season 
necessitates   the  cutting   of   the   grain    before   it    is   ripe  enough    to   thresh. 


ly  that  such  machines  will  ever  come  into 
use  in  our  own  West  as  the  grain  must  be 
well  ripened  before  it  can  be  cut  and 
threshed  in  the  one  operation.  The  short- 
er season  and  the  fear  of  frost  causes  the 
farmer  in  the  Canadian  West  to  cut  the 
grain  before  it  reaches  this  stage  of  ma- 
turity, and  possibly  in  so  far  as  quality 
of  wheat  is  concerned  our  wheat  is  bet- 
tered thereby. 

CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING 

The  marketing  of  the  wheat  grown  in 
the  West  is  a  big  problem.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  immense  volume  of  it,  but  more 
because  of  the  differences  in  the  quality  of 
the  wheat,  and  the  necessity  of  grading  it 
so  that  the  producer  may  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  article  delivered 
and  to  facilitate  transportation.  In  On- 
tario nearly  all  the  wheat  is  sold  to  the 
miller,  who  may  grind  it  all  in  his  own 
mill,  and  he  may  or  may  not  keep  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  wheat  purchased  sepa- 
rate. In  the  West,  however,  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  wheat  is  sold  in  this 
way.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  shipped  long  dis- 
tances before  it  is  milled,  and,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
each  man's  wheat  separate  until  it  reaches 
the  miller.  To  facilitate  matters,  the 
wheat  is  sold  according  to  grade,  the 
grades  are  kept  separate  in  shipment  and 
again  sold  to  millers  or  to  exporters  on 
the  basis  of  this  grade. 

When  grain  was  first  shipped  from 
Western  Canada  it  was  hauled  either  in 
sacks  or  loose  by 
the  farmer  to 
flat  warehouses, 
built  by  grain 
dealers  at  points 
along  the  rail- 
way line.  The 
grain  was 
bought  by  the 
dealer  and  ship- 
ped in  car 
for  sale  in  VI 
nipeg. 

STORING     EIGHTY 
MILLION  BUSHELS 

Elevators  were 
introduced  about 
1880.  They  were 
designed  to  take 
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The  farm   home  of  Mr.  Galinger,   near   Xingai 


Falls,  Ont.     The  magnificent    trees 
Nature  domesticated. 


and    well-kept    grounds    make    a    splendid    picture    of 


The  Farm  is  the  Natural  Place  for  Landscape  Gardening  —  The  Man  Who 
Gives  a  Permanent  Picture  to  the  Countryside  Has  Accomplished  a 

Far-reaching  Work  of  Art 


THE  men  and  women  who  have 
planted  their  homes  round  with 
gardens,  who  have  made  them  shel- 
tered and  restful  and  beautiful  with  trees 
and  flowers  and  shrubs,  have  not  only  ex- 
perienced one  of  the  lasting  joys  of  cre- 
ation. They  have  also  accomplished  one 
of  the  farthest-reaching  works  of  art; 
they  have  given  a  permanent  picture  to 
the  countryside.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  garden  setting  about  every  farm  home 
should  not  make  a  picture  to  be  remem- 
bered. There  is,  or  there  could  be  an 
abundance  of  room  to  lay  out  a  landscape 
garden  after  the  most  attractive  plan, 
young  trees  for  transplanting  are  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  woodlot,  the  best  soil  and 
fertilizer  are  always  available,  and  con- 
sidering their  returns  in  the  way  of  ap- 
pearance, shrub  cuttings,  bulbs  and  flower 
seeds  are  the  cheapest  things  in  the  world. 
The  greatest  problem  is  the  time,  yet  it 
is  doubtful  whether  a  few  hours  a  week, 
and  a  day  or  two  in  the  spring  and  fall 
spent  in  any  other  farm  work,  would  add 
more  to  the  actual  value  of  the  place. 

THE   PROBLEM    OF   NATURAL  ORDERLINESS 

The  charm  of  the  home  garden  lies  in 
its  individuality  and  natural  orderliness. 
In  fact  the  farm  is  no  place  for  a  formal 
garden.  Star-shaped  beds  and  symmetri- 
cally trimmed  "specimens"  belong  to  pub- 
lic parks  and  institution  grounds.  Their 
purpose  is  to  feature  horticultural  accom 
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plishment  rather  than  restfulness  or 
natural  beauty,  and  it  is  Just  this  restful- 
ness and  beauty  that  we  want  in  the 
grounds  around  a  farm  home.  We  want 
our  landscape  garden  to  look  as  though 
Nature  herself  had  planted  it. 

This  brings  us  up  to  a  rather  difficult 
problem  in  planning  the  lay-out.  The 
garden  should  be  a  little  strip  of  nature, 
but  nature  domesticated,  not  left  in  its 
first  wild  state.  Lack  of  formality  does 
not  mean  in  any  sense  lack  of  arrange- 
ment. In  the  first  place  there  must  be  a 
border.  It  may  be  a  fence  or  a  hedge,  or  a 
wall — we  will  consider  that  later,  but  a 
place  loses  something  of  its  hominess  if 
it  is  not  in  some  way  marked  off  from  the 
highway  to  give  privacy.  Having  the 
garden  thus  outlined  the  next  thing  is  to 
make  it  into  a  picture,  or  rather  into  one 
main  picture  as  it  is  seen  from  a  distance, 
and  several  little  pictures  as  one  wanders 
through  it. 

THE    PILLARS    OF    THE    GARDEN 

Naturally  the  first  consideration  will 
be  the  trees.  Besides  forming  the  pillars 
of  the  garden  they  are  the  most  perma- 
nent features,  and  once  set  are  unwieldy 
things  to  transplant.  Transplanting,  of 
course,   is   not   impossible,    even    with    a 


fairly  large  tree,  but  when  we  once  be- 
come educated  up  to  a  proper  respect  for  a 
tree  of  a  few  centuries'  growth,  little 
transplanting  will  be  necessary.  If  we 
have  such  a  tree  on  the  place  we  will 
build  the  house  beside  it,  others  things 
being  favorable,  and  we  will  begin  at 
once  to  start  other  trees  growing  for  the 
next  generation. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  in 
planting  a  tree  for  shade  and  ornament,  is 
to  put  it  too  close  to  the  house.  The  maxi- 
mum shade  and  coolness  is  attained,  not 
when  the  tree  shades  the  dwelling,  but 
when  it  shades  the  earth  from  which  heat 
is  reflected  into  the  dwelling.  If  the  tree 
is  set  just  far  enough  away  to  shade  the 
ground  up  to  the  house,  the  building  will 
be  cooler,  and  the  tree  will  not  be  close 
enough  to  shut  out  every  vagrant  breeze. 

EVERGREENS    FOR    MASSING    OR    SINGLE 
PLANTING 

Among  our  own  native  trees  we  have  a 
broad  variety  to  choose  from.  There  are 
no  better  all-round  shade  trees  than  the 
hard  and  soft  maples.  The  weeping  birch 
makes  a  beautiful  ornamental  specimen. 
The  black  walnut,  horse-chestnut,  oaks 
and  elms,  or  practically  any  of  our  native 
deciduous  trees,  with  evergreens  for  mass- 
ing here  and  there,  make  a  good  combina- 
tion. Or  the  larger  growing  evergreens 
trained    and    allowed    to    grow    as    indi- 
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viduals,  make  a  splendid 
showing,  their  darker  foli- 
age giving  the  impression 
of  a  deeper,  cooler  shade 
than  we  have  with  the  de- 
ciduous trees.  They  also 
have  the  advantage  of  pre- 
serving the  garden  aspect 
throughout  the  winter,  and 
on  account  of  their  dense, 
year-round  foliage  make 
the  best  wind-breaks. 
Enough  cannot  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  windbreak  or 
shelter  belt,  from  the 
standpoint  of  either  utility 
or  beauty.  Nothing  else 
gives  such  a  snug,  pro- 
tected aspect  in  winter,  such  an  appear- 
ance of  deep  coolness  in  summer. 

Groups  of  evergreens  of  Contrasting 
foliage  give  a  pleasing  array  of  color,  and 
massed  in  beds  make  a  beautiful  back- 
ground for  flowering  shrubs.  The  hem- 
lock is  admirably  adapted  for  ornamental 
planting,  being  attractive  at  all  seasons, 
but  especially  so  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer when  the  new  growth  comes  out  in 
delicate  light  green  tones.  Another 
favorite  is  the  white  pine  on  account  of 
the  long,  soft  foliage  with  just  a  hint  of 
blue  on  the  underside  of  the  needles.  It 
does  well  as  a  single  tree  or  in  informal 
groups  or  windbreak  rows.  The  dwarf 
mountain  pines  are  beautiful,  hardy,  little 
specimens,  while  the  Scotch  pine  will  give 
excellent  results,  even  under  poor  con- 
ditions. For  single  planting,  firs  are  mag- 
nificent, especially  Nordmann's  fir,  the 
balsam  fir  being  better  for  windbreaks 
and  shelters.  The  Norway  spruce,  grown 
singly,  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  and  gen- 
erally popular  for  its  rapidity  of  growth, 
adaptability  and  hardiness.  But  if  you 
want  an  evergreen  that  will  stand  all 
kinds  of  hardship  try  the  American  arbor 
vitae  or  red  cedar.  To  screen  off  a  dairy 
or  garage  or  tool  house  from  the  lawn, 
to  plant  in  clumps  around  the  windmill, 
or  to  fill  in  any  unsightly  corners  the 
cedar  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

FOLLOWING  THE  LINES  OF  FOREST  AND 
MEADOWLAND 

But  however  beautiful  the  trees  may  be 
in  themselves,  the  whole  effect  may  be 
lost  by  poor  arrangement.  A  tree  is  a 
permanent  thing,  so 
far  as  several  genera- 
tions are  concerned 
and  should  be  planted 
with  a  feeling  akin  to 
reverence.  No  person 
can  tell  another  how 
to  plant  his  own 
grounds.  If  a  land- 
scape garden  or  any 
other  garden  is  to  be 
a  success,  it  must  ex- 
press the  individuality 
of  the  owner.  Neither 
will  any  technical  laws 
and  rules  be  of  much 
use.  It  is  worth  re- 
membering, however, 
that  the  loveliest 
forms  of  landscape 
gardens  are  those  fol- 
lowing most  closely  the 
natural  growth  of  for- 


Bob  IJuddy  investigating  some  of  the  un- 
usual features  of  the  grounds  about  his  farm 
home.  The  gazing  globe  in  the  centre  <>f  the 
rose-garden  is  a  novelty  in  Canada 


est  and  meadowland.  To  preserve  this 
"meadow"  aspect,  to  get  a  vista,  and  to 
have  the  quiet,  cultivated  appearance  of 
habitation  so  essential  in  a  home  garden, 
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whatever  arrangement  is 
followed  in  planting  trees 
and  shrubs,  we  must  allow 
for  the  "open  centre."  No 
farm  house  is  so  small  or 
humble  that  it  can  do  with- 
out a  bit  of  controlled  na- 
ture in  the  shape  of  a 
cared-for  lawn.  Very  steep 
lawns  or  those  with  many 
terraces,  give  less  of  the 
restful  atmosphere,  but  we 
have  to  plan  our  lawns  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of 
the  house.  Then  the  grad- 
ing, drainage  and  sowing 
can  be  worked  out  in  mak- 
ing a  new  lawn,  sowing  is 
generally  a  better  method  than  laying 
turfs,  unless  the  space  is  very  small. 
Turfing,  if  it  is  well  done,  means  a  lot  of 
work,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  turfs  free 
from  weeds  and  suited  to  our  soil  and  lo- 
cation. The  one  advantage  of  this  method 
is  that  we  get  a  close,  matured  grass  sur- 
face more  quickly  than  we  do  by  sowing. 
Where  the  lawn  is  to  be  sowed,  the  choice 
of  grass  seed  is  important,  as  well  as  re- 
peated rollings,  even  after  the  earth  is 
green  with  young  blades,  and  especially 
important,  both  the  first  year  and  every 
year  afterwards,  is  the  fertilization. 
Stable  manure,  which  the  city  dweller 
has  to  buy  for  his  grass  plot  costs  us 
nothing  except  the  labor  of  putting  it 
on.  Of  the  commercial  fertilizer  that  we 
buy  in  large- quantities  to  use  on  the 
fields,  a  very  little  would  make  a  big  show- 
ing on  the  lawn. 

NOT  ISOLATED  SHRUBS  BUT  SHRUBBERY 

The  pictorial  effect  of  an  informal 
garden  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
use  of  shrubbery — not  isolated  shrubs, 
but  shrubbery  en  masse.  As  a  background 
for  flower  borders,  to  soften  the  lines  of 
walls  and  fences,  jutting  out  here  and 
there  to  form  a  screen  for  a  garden  seat, 
or  merely  to  give  a  natural  outline  or 
planted  just  as  an  ornamental  clump, 
shrubbery  has  a  purpose  which  neither 
trees  nor  flower-beds  can  supply.  Fur- 
ther it  can  be  made  about  the  best  means 
of  preserving  the  garden  picture  through 
the  dreariest  times  of  the  year.  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  have  a  fair  show  of  color 
through  the  summer,  but  the  late  autumn 
and  winter,  and 
muddy,  early  spring, 
as  a  rule  find  the  gar- 
den bleak  as  a  wilder- 
ness.  The  vibrant 
warmth    of    the    bar- 


Rough   sketch   showing 


the   layout   of   the   grounds 
near    Pickering. 


around    Mr.    Ruddy's    farm    home 


tangle 
brown  twigs,  the  great 
cynics  of  the  high- 
bush  cranberry  which 
nod  through  sleet  and 
snow,  or  the  bright 
hips  of  the  wild  rose 
mass,  keep  a  glow 
kindled  through  the 
dreariest  days. 

PRESERVING     THE    GAR- 
DEN    ASPECT     THE 
YEAR  ROUND 

Massed      shrubbery 
should    also    be    plan- 
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ned  to  have  some  one  or  two  varieties 
blooming  through  the  entire  spring  and 
summer,  and  since  the  blooming  period  of 
any  one  shrub  seldom  lasts  longer  than 
one  month,  we  can  have  several  varieties 
planted  together  without  any  trouble 
from  the  clashing  of  colors.  Anyway,  we 
don't  consider  a  garden  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  color  scheme.  Nature  dis- 
tributes even  her  brightest  tints  with  a 
broad  recklessness,  yet  there  is  harmony 
everywhere.  The  following  offers  some 
suggestions  for  the  selection  of  shrubs 
according  to  their  blooming  season,  also 
giving  the  height  of  each  variety  so  that 
in  massing,  the  taller  ones  may  be  placed 
back  of  the  lower.  The  forsythia  blooms 
in  April.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  and  grows 
to  a  height  of  eight  feet.  The  Japanese 
barberry  blooms  in  May,  a  shrub  with 
yellow  flowers  and  red  berries,  reaching 
a  height  of  not  more  than  four  feet.  The 
bush  honeysuckle  also  flowers  in  May,  it 
has  white  flowers,  ruby  berries 
and  grow9  to  about  six  feet. 
The  spirea,  with  white  flowers, 
and  eight  feet  fall,  and  the  com- 
mon lilac,  either  white  or  lilac, 
and  growing  as  high  as  twelve 
feet,  are  also  favorites.  In  June 
the  syringa  or  mock  orange  with 
creamy-white  flowers,  and  grow- 
ing to  about  ten  feet,  and  the 
hardier  roses,  are  about  the  only 
dependable  bloomers.  The  more 
delicate  varieties  of  roses  should 
not  go  into  a  mixed  border.  They 
should  have  a  bed  by  themselves 
where  they  can  have  more  care 
than  would  be  given  the  ordinary 
hardy  shrubs.  Boxwood  is  an- 
other shrub  that  is  in  a  class 
apart  from  the  rest.  It  is  about 
the  only  one  that  is  best  planted 
alone  or  in  a  hedge.  For  July 
flowering  we  have  the  sweet  pep- 
per bush,  with  greenish  white 
flowers  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
tall,  and  in  August,  the  rose  of 
Sharon,  about  twelve  feet,  and 
the  hydrangea  growing  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet.  Both  of  these 
usually  hold  their  blooming 
period  over  into  September. 

THE    CRIME    OF    THE    FORMAL 
FLOWER-BED 

Then  comes  the  question  of 
flowers.  They  give  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  garden,  and  should 
be  treated  as  finishing  touches, 
not  as  display  features.  The 
"flower-bed"  in  a  landscape  gar- 
den is  usually  a  murderer  of 
harmony  and  beauty  and  repose. 
The  perennial  border  with  a 
background  of  shrubbery  and 
natural  irregular  outlines,  or  the 
border  of  low,  old-fashioned 
flowers  around  a  clump  of  ever- 
greens, are  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  the  informal 
home  garden  than  are  the  showy 
beds  built  up  around  centres  of 
cannas  and  elephant's  ear. 

Some  times  it  is  possible  to 
work  out  a  good  combination  of 
the  formal  and  informal  ar- 
rangement.   We  have   an    illus- 


tration of  this  in  the  grounds  around  Mr. 
E.  L.  Ruddy's  farm  home  near  Pickering, 
Ontario.  The  house  is  built  on  a  hill,  or 
rather  it  was  remodeled  from  the  old 
Pickering  College  gymnasium.  A  long, 
winding  drive  leads  up  to  it  through  an 
avenue  of  maples,  and  just  in  front  of  the 
house  turns  in  a  broad  sweep  as  shown 
in  the  sketch.  This  long  curve  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  laying  out  walks 
and  drives.  Having  the  idea  that  curved 
lines  are  more  graceful,  and  give  the  im- 
pression of  distance,  too  many  gardeners 
fall  into  the  error  of  making  zig-zag 
paths,  or  cutting  drives  almost  in  the 
shape  of  circles.  These  are  impractical 
and  therefore  not  beautiful.  Two  unique 
features  of  these  grounds  are  a  sunken 
rose  garden  planted  on  the  site  of  the  old 
college,  and  an  old-fashioned,  stone  well- 
house  on  the  crown  of  the  hill.  The  deep 
perennial  border,  the  arbor  vitae  and  sun- 
flowers  about  the  foot   of  the  windmill 


tower,  the  broad  slope  screened  from  the 
lawn  by  the  shrubbery  in  the  perennial 
border,  and  given  entirely  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers  for  cutting,  all  go  to  make 
this  a  delightful  type  of  garden.  And  just 
adjoining  we  have  the  vegetable  garden, 
another  good  arrangement.  The  vegetable 
garden  can  be  made  a  thing  of  beauty  as 
well  as  utility. 

We  spoke  at  the  beginning  about  the 
enclosing  of  the  grounds  with  a  fence  or 
hedge  or  wall  of  some  kind.  Many  land- 
scape gardeners  consider  the  ideal  to  be 
no  enclosure  at  all,  as  they  say  this  arti- 
ficial outline  breaks  the  garden  picture. 
As  a  rule  a  fence  is  necessary  around  the 
farm  grounds,  as  a  protection  against  pos- 
sible stray  live-stock.  If  we  want  the 
nearest  approach  to  no  fence  from  the 
standpoint  of  appearance,  we  can  have  a 
woven  wire.  This,  however,  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  opinion.  There  is  something 
that  appeals  strongly  to  most  people  in 
the  air  of  privacy  that  comes 
from  having  the  grounds  en- 
closed by  a  hedge  or  close  fence. 
A  rather  low  wall  of  field  stone 
or  cement  blocks  with  a  latticed 
gate  gives  a  charming,  old-fash- 
ioned individuality  to  a  place. 

BIRD    HOUSES,    ROCKERIES    AND 
FOUNTAINS 

In  the  gradual  development  of 
the  landscape  garden,  a  few 
"garden  accessories"  are  likely 
to  find  their  way  into  the  general 
make-up.  It  would  be  almost 
safe  to  say  the  less  of  these  the 
better.  Terra-cotta  statuary, 
urns,  and  other  manufactured 
decorations  are  likely  to  look  too, 
artificial  in  an  informal  garden. 
The  home-piled  rockery,  or  bits 
of  stone  wall  where  there  is  any 
excuse  for  it  are  more  in  keeping 
with  the  general  scheme.  Bird 
houses  are  one  of  the  features 
which  really  belong  there,  and 
one  farmer  in  Ontario,  at  least, 
has  given  an  individual  touch  to. 
his  grounds  by  running  a  water- 
pipe  underground  from  the  barn, 
bringing  it  up  in  a  bend  in  the 
centre  of  the  lawn,  fitting  it  with 
a  perforated  cup — and  he  has  a 
fountain!  The  cost  amounted  to, 
very  little,  it  was  just  a  matter 
of  thinking. 


The  top  picture  shows  a  group  of  maples  on  tlie  O.A.C. 
rarapus;  the  next  illustrates  the  bush  honeysuckle,  one  of  the 
best  ornamental  flowering  shrubs,  and  below  we  have  the 
ideal  shade  tree,  the  hard  or  sugar  maple.  The  soft  or  silver 
maple  is  equally   satisfactory. 


Holiday  a  Tonic 

"The  best  tonic  in  the  world  is  a 
happy  visit,"  says  a  farmer's  wife 
who  writes  to  an  exchange  to  tell 
how  she  took  a  ten  days'  vacation 
in  a  simple  way.  "I  took  my  two 
baby  girls  with  me  and  left  all 
my  other  cares  at  home.  I  saw 
a  great  deal  of  the  beautiful 
country  of  five  counties,  as  well 
as  many  places  I  had  loved  as  a 
child.  I  met  many  old  friends 
and  schoolmates.  I  surely  did  en- 
joy it,  and  I  wish  every  mother 
would  plan  such  a  trip."  This 
farmer's  wife  was  fortunate  in 
having  many  relatives  in  these 
counties,  who  were  delighted  to, 
entertain  her. 


)^LrOIlwwi  A    I  ICl  II       -L/CdLll»       Illustrated     by    LORNE      SMITH 


THE  h  i  g  h  dog-cart 
evolved  itself  from  the 
mist,  that  had  crept  up 
from  the  meadow,  and  the 
girl  seated  on  the  front  steps 
of  the  parsonage  watched  it 
listlessly.  Indeed,  she  almost 
wished  that  Miss  Lawlour 
would  not  call  to-day.  Miss 
Lawlour  was  the  one  really 
rich  girl  in  the  neighborhood 
and  her  horses  and  dresses, 
the  latter  wonderful  in  their 
rich  simplicity,  and  Miss 
Lawlour  herself,  with  her  un- 
swerving poise  bred  of  gentle 
birth  and  foreign  polish,  grew 
really  trying  at  times.  Be- 
sides, she  never  was  in  a 
hurry,  never  tore  her  clothes, 
and  little  Miss  Robins  won- 
dered if  she  had  ever  climbed 
a  tree  or  hunted  for  berries, 
or  learned  to  swim  and  run 
and  fish,  like  most  of  the  girls 
round  the  Beach. 

She  frowned  a  little  and 
twisted  the  strings  of  her  sun- 
bonnet.  She  really  couldn't 
remember  that  Miss  Lawlour 
was  five  years  older  than  she 
was,  and  had  found  most  of 
her  amusements  within  the 
confines  of  her  father's  large 
estate.  She  could  see  the  top 
of  the  broad  chimneys 
through  the  trees — that  won- 
derful house  that  the  rectory 
girl  had,  as  a  child,  regarded 
as  the  Palace  Beautiful. 

The  dog-cart  drew  up  at 
the  door  of  the  parsonage. 
The  groom  jumped  down  and 
took  from  the  back  a  large 
bundle  that  had  been  hidden 
under  the  seat,  deposited  it  in 
the  porch,  then  ran  down 
again  and  stood  at  the  horse's 
head.     The  girl  descended. 

Something  in  the  settled 
sadness  of  the  rich  girl's  face, 
too  deep  to  be  defined,  struck  the  rectory 
girl  afresh.  And  she  had  envied  her — 
this  girl  whose  lover  had  died  within  the 
year,  a  victim  to  scarlet  fever;  while  Ned, 
her  own  sweetheart,  whom  she  was  to 
marry  before  the  moon  was  full,  had 
escaped. 

"You  have  not  been  near  me  for  a 
week,"  said  little  Miss  Robins  with  a 
gayety  she  did  not  feel. 

The  other  smiled  slowly. 

"So?  And  yet  you  were  not  very  glad 
to  see  me  come  up  the  road.  You  were 
wishing  I  would  leave  you  alone  for  an- 
other week." 

"Really — "  began  the  younger  girl,  but 
Miss  Lawlour  only  laughed. 

"You  can't  deny  it.  I  knew  by  the  angle 
of  your  pink  sun-bonnet  before  I  even 
saw  the  face  beneath  the  frill.  It's  an 
infallible  sign." 

"To  tell  the  truth,  father's  away,  and 
I'm  poor  company,  and  have  grown,  in 
consequence,  unbearably  cross." 


Still  the  girl  did  not  stir 
Miss  Lawlor  went  and 
stood   behind   her. 
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"Anything  wrong," 

The  giri  twisted  her  pink  sun-bonnet 
dejectedly.  How  was  she  to  tell  this  rich 
girl  that  she  was  aching  for  a  couple  of 
really  pretty  dresses,  and  a  wedding  gown 
of  silk,  and  a  veil,  instead  of  the  made-up 
poplin  and  the  old  white  muslin,  newly 
pressed,  that  lay  in  a  drawer  upstairs 
awaiting  next  week.  Perhaps  she 
wouldn't  understand.  Perhaps  she  would 
think  she  was  begging.  Little  Miss  Robins 
pressed  her  lips  firmly  together  and  tied 
the  pink  strings  determinedly  under  her 
chin. 

THE  elder  woman's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  meadow.  She  wondered  how  she 
was  to  begin.  She  had  never  known  the 
grirl  of  the  rectory  very  well  but  after 
Harold  had  died  it  had  been  the  girl's 
father  who  had  helped  her  most.  He  had 
seldom  spoken  to  her  religiously  at  that 
time,  appreciating  that  abstract  princi- 
ples are  not  the  balm  needed  for  a  break- 


ing heart.  He  had  talked  to  her  rather  of 
her  lover  himself — the  human  Harold 
that  had  lived  near  them,  the  Harold  they 
both  had  known,  and  of  the  simple 
grandeur  of  his  short  life.  And  so  it  was 
that  Miss  Lawlour  had  come  to  him  and 
had  grown  to  know  his  daughter.  They 
had  never  become  very  intimate.  Their 
ways  and  modes  of  life  were  too  distinct 
for  that:  but  little  Miss  Robbins  had  beer, 
the  only  girl  she  had  associated  with 
since  her  lover's  death.  It  might  have 
been  that  little  Miss  Robins  was  un- 
hampered by  the  formal  conventionalities 
that  hedged  in  the  richer  girls  she  knew. 
It  might  have  been  that  she  was  a  rector's 
daughter.    Harold  had  been  a  clergyman. 

She  looked  down  at  the  big  bundle  at 
her  feet  in  an  undecided  way  and  re- 
peated her  question. 

"No — no,"  said  little  Miss  Robins,  her 
mouth  drooping  as  she  thought  of  the 
newly  ironed  muslin. 

Continued  on   Page  68. 


Getting  the  Baby's  Viewpoint:  by  Genevieve 

//  Isn't  Likely  That  He  Cries  Through  Pure  Cussedness   or  Even  to  Develop 

His  Lungs — There's  a  Reason 


There  will  come  ;i  time,  as  sine  as  the 
cocoon  unfolds  into  a  butterfly,  when  the 
baby  will  invite  you  to  play  with  him, 
but  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  choose  his 
own  time. 


IT  takes  a  person  of  rare  sensibility  to 
get  the  viewpoint  of  a  baby — a  keen 
imagination  to  understand  his  feelings 
and  a  heroic  self-restraint  to  respect  them. 
Somehow  or  other  the  idea  has  got  abroad 
that  a  baby  is  made  to  be  played  with, 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he's  the  soberest 
human  being  alive  for  the  first  few 
months  of  his  life,  and  wants  nothing  in 
the  world  more  than  to  be  left  alone. 
There  will  come  a  time,  as  sure  as  the 
cocoon  unfolds  into  a  butterfly,  when  he 
will  invite  you  to  a  game  with  him,  but 
he  has  a  perfect  right  to  choose  his  own 
time.  He  was  not  born  solely  for  his 
relatives'  pride  or  amusement.  He  is  be- 
ginning a  very  important  career  of  his 
own. 

This  is  the  supreme  test.  Have  we  the 
intelligent  unselfishness  to  let  the  baby 
so  his  own  gait,  or  Nature's  gait?  She  is 
doing  her  level  best  to  make  a  success  of 
him.  What  we  need  most  is  what  one  doc- 
tor calls  "a  masterly  inactivity,"  the 
patience  to  go  carefully,  to  study  out  just 
what  the  baby  is  and  what  he  needs  and 
what  he  can't  stand  without  suffering  for 
it  now  or  later.  The  longest  list  will  be 
what  he  can't  stand.  The  things  he  needs 
for  the  first  few  months  won't  include 
much  but  the  right  kind  of  food,  a  chance 


to  sleep,  fresh  air,  cleanliness  and  room 
to  grow — yes  and  mothering.  The  best 
authorities  now  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  is  quite  as  important  as  food  scales 
and  charts.  One  half  of  the  babies  in 
foundling  asylums  die  within  the  first 
year.  They  have  good  scientific  care,  but 
they  are  not  mothered.  The  most  sym- 
pathetic parent,  however,  realizes  that  for 
the  first  while,  the  best  expression  of  this 
natural  instinct  is  a  certain  wholesome 
awe  of  the  newcomer.  Surely  there's 
miracle  enough  in  his  very  existence  to 
warrant  that. 

The  expert  gardener  studies  the  plant 
and  cares  for  it  according  to  its  nature, 
but  disturbs  it  very  little.  With  the  little 
human  plant  the  unintelligent  gropings 
here  and  there,  trying  this  and  trying  that, 
following  the  advice  of  first  one  neighbor- 
hood quack  and  then  another,  is  about  as 
progressive  as  the  child's  practice  of  pull- 
ing a  plant  up  by  the  roots  every  few  days 
to  see  whether  it's  growing  or  not.  But 
the  amateur  gardener  soon  learns.  The 
country  is  alive  with  horticultural  schools 
and  horticultural  literature,  and  he  gets 
right  after  finding  out.  We  haven't 
realized  yet  that  babies  are  as  much  worth 
studying  as  Dutch  bulbs  and  orchids. 

THE  NEW  WORLD  OF  SOUND  AND  LIGHT 

An  amazing  number  of  women  don't 
know  that  a  baby  is  born  deaf  and  blind — 
that  owing  to  a  stoppage  of  mucus  he 
can't  hear  anything  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
after  that  his  sense  of  hearing  is  pain- 
fully acute.  Sudden  noises,  startling  clap- 
pings and  booings  all  do  their  part  toward 
making  him  nervous  and  irritable.  More 
serious  still,  nervous  ailments  brought  on 
during  the  first  year  are  seldom  complete- 
ly overcome.  Many  a  grown-up  neurotic 
can  trace  his  trouble  to  an  unquiet  baby- 
hood. Light  is  also  an  entirely  new  thing 
in  his  experience. 
For  the  first  week 
or  two  his  little 
corner  of  the 
world  should  be 
kept  in  semi-dark- 
ness, and  never 
should  his  eyes  be 
left  unprotected 
from  the  direct 
glare  of  the  light. 
Over  and  over 
again  we  see  a 
helpless  mite  ly- 
ing on  his  back  in 
a  carriage  or  even 
held  in  his  moth- 
er's arms,  with 
his  eyes  turned 
right  up  to  the 
sun,  and  his  face 
wrinkled  up  in  a 
frown  which 
should  explain  his 
discomfort  to  any- 
one.   This  is  one 


of  the  most  common  causes  of  headache, 
fretfulness,  indigestion  and  sleeplessness. 
Then  when  he  "begins  to  notice,"  his  ocu- 
lar troubles  come  in  dead  earnest.  Every- 
one wants  to  "amuse"  him,  and  his  weak, 
dazzled  eyes  still  vague  in  their  percep- 
tions are  teased  into  following  bright  and 
rapidly  moving  objects  until  he  cries  in 
weariness  and  protest.  A  very  few  of 
these  movements  are  sufficient  to  tire  him. 
We  can't  remember  how  we  felt  about  it, 
of  course,  but  we  can  try  to  imagine. 

ALL  RIGHT  IF  HE  HAS  A  HEALTHY  GRIP 
This  playing,  of  course,  is  done  with  the 
kindest  intentions,  often  by  parents  who 
want  to  see  just  what  progress  the  baby 
is  making.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
to  be  at  all  concerned  about  his  hearing 
or  seeing  or  any  of  his  other  faculties  so 
long  as  he  has  a  good  healthy  grip.  The 
one  thing  really  significant  of  mental  or 
bodily  weakness,  during  the  first  few 
weeks  is  the  feeble  or  absent  hand-grasp. 
Any  normal  child,  even  during  the  first 
week,  will  hold  onto  your  finger  with  a 
clutch  like  little  forceps. 

CLEANLINESS  FROM  A  NURSE'S  STANDPOINT 

Somehow  or  other,  possibly  from  the 
fact  that  the  healthiest,  happiest  children 
play  in  sand  piles  and  dig  in  the  earth,  a 
certain  sect  of  theorists  hold  the  opinion 


One   of  the   most   important,   as   well   as   the   most   thrilling   event 
of  the  whole  day. 
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that  children  thrive  in  dirt.  And  because 
an  opposite  sect  of  extremists  made  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  preaching  surgical 
sterilization  of  everything  pertaining  to 
the  nursery,  the  first  view  seemed  rational 
by  contrast.  Experience  proves,  however, 
that  cleanliness  is  essential  to  the  com- 
fort and  health  and  happiness  of  the  baby. 
Statistics  show  that  in  the  slum  districts 
where  least  attention  is  given  to  sanita- 
tion, the  infant  mortality  is  so  great  that 
in  spite  of  the  very  high  birth-rate  the 
population  is  not  more  than  keeping  even 
with  that  in  the  better  localities.  The 
ideal  of  mothercraft  is  to  strike  a  com- 
mon-sense middle  path  between  neglect 
and  overcare,  but  its  idea  of  cleanliness  as 
related  to  the  care  of  infants  means 
cleanliness  from  a  nurse's  standpoint, 
something  more  than  is  required  for  the 
protection  of  healthy  adults. 

Then  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well 
as  the  most  thrilling  events  of  the  whole 
day  is  the  bath.  For  the  first  two  weeks 
this  is  a  professional's  job.  After  that 
the  mother  usually  takes  charge  of  it,  and 
if  she  is  entirely  inexperienced,  she  ap- 
proaches the  task  with  real  panic  in  her 
heart.  If  a  bunch  of  practical,  capable 
mothers  of  grown-up  families  would  hold 
an  experience  meeting  on  this  topic,  it 
would  soon  leak  out  that  the  majority  of 
them  finished  bathing  their  first  baby, 
"wringing  with  perspiration"  and  ner- 
vously exhausted,  that  the  baby  screamed 
through  the  entire  process,  and  that  the 
job  was  by  no  means  thoroughly  done.  No 
wonder  the  mothers  who  "got  along  with- 
out mothercraft,"  look  kindly  upon  a  form 
of  education  which  will  spare  their  daugh- 
ters the  bitter  experiences  through  which 
they  had  to  learn. 

SOME  SCIENCE  IN  THE  BATH 

The  baby  is  about  ten  days  old  when  it 
is  first  put  into  the  tub.  At  this  age  the 
temperature  of  the  water  should  be  about 
100  degrees  F.  The  nurse  should  have  a 
bath  apron  of  flannel  or  other  soft  ab- 
sorbent material,  gathered  upon  a  waist- 
band like  a  kitchen  apron ;  this  protection 
from  dampness  is  especially  important 
when  the  mother  takes  charge  of  things. 
The  head  and  face  are  washed  and  dried 
first,  then  the  body  is  gently  soaped  all 
over,  immersed  quickly,  and  patted  dry, 
not  rubbed.  The  baby's  skin  is  sensitive, 
of  course,  so  only  the  best  soap  should  be 
used,  different  wash  cloths  should  be  used 
for  the  face  and  the  body,  and  sponges 
should  never  be  used  at  all.  A  sponge  ab- 
solutely cannot  be  kept  clean,  but  it  is 
easy  to  have  a  good  supply  of  old  damask 
or  cheesecloth  or  Turkish  toweling  wash- 
cloths, so  that  they  can  be  thoroughly 
washed  after  each  time  they  are  used. 

For  the  young  baby  the  temperature  of 
the  water  does  not  go  below  95  degrees, 
and  is  decreased  gradually  to  85  degrees 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Properly,  this 
warm  bath  is  followed  by  a  cool  rub  over, 
to  close  the  pores  against  cold,  and  to 
stimulate;  a  cool  bath  would  never  be 
given  at  night.  Neither  is  the  baby  ever 
put  into  a  cold  bath.  The  water  should  be 
merely  cool  or  tepid,  and  a  cloth  dipped 
in  the  cool  water  rubbed  gently  over  the 
body  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  warm 
bath. 

After  the  bath,  rice  powder  or  talcum 
should  be  dusted  into  the  creases  to  pre- 


Comfortable.   roomy   pyjamas   make  tl 
garb  fur  outdoor  sleeping,  as  well   as  for  tbe 
daily  gymnastics. 


vent  chafing  but  if  it  is  lavished  all  over 
the  body  and  rubbed  in  (though  rubbing 
in  itself  is  soothing)  there  is  danger  of 
the  powder  clogging  the  pores.  Vaseline 
or  sweet  oil  should  be  kept  on  hand  in  case 
the  chafing  should  become  serious. 

THE    MIRACLES    OF   BORACIC 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  baby's 
toilet  equipment  is  a  bottle  of  boracic  acid 
solution,  made  of  one  teaspoon  of  the 
powder  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  used  tepid. 
As  a  healing  disinfectant  for  the  eyes  and 
mouth  it  has  the  field  almost  entirely  to 
itself.  Clean  cotton  must  be  used  each 
time,  however,  or  the  treatment  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  In  fact  there  is  a 
pronounced  reaction  nowadays  among 
pediatricians  against  the  frequent  wash- 
ing of  the  mouth.  The  danger  of  infection 
is  too  great.  Gentle  manipulation  is  also 
important.  It  is  very  easy  to  injure  the 
delicate  mucous  membrane  and  then  all 
kinds  of  trouble  may  follow.  If  what  is 
commonly  called  "sore  mouth"  should 
occur,  it  should  be  washed  carefully  after 
each  feeding  with  a  solution  of  borax  or 
baking  soda,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  cup  of 
water,  and  four  times  a  day  the  boric-acid 
solution  should  be  used.  And  this  is  an- 
other place  where  we  are  likely  to  be 
thoughtless.  We  forget  how  small  the 
baby's  mouth  is.  A  piece  of  cotton,  dipped 
in  the  solution,  should  be  wrapped  around 
the  smallest  finger  (Dr.  Holt  says  around 
a  tootpick,  but  a  toothpick  seems  scarcely 
sensitive  enough  for  probing  about  the 
delicate  membrane)  and  the  gums  washed 
as  gently  as  possible.  Irritation  always 
invites  inflammation. 

Few  people  realize  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion in  a  baby's  eyes.   It's  about  the  first 


thing  the  nurse  thinks  about  after  he  i? 
born,  and  the  danger  doesn't  all  end  then. 
The  washing  of  the  eyes  with  the  boric 
acid  solution  should  follow  the  bath  just 
as  regularly  as  the  redressing  of  the 
youngster.  The  solution  should  be  allowed 
to  drip  gently  from  a  piece  of  clean  cottor. 
into  the  eyes  rather  than  to  touch  the  eyes 
with  the  cotton.  If  pus  appears  at  all,  this 
treatment  should  be  given  every  hour,  and 
if  the  trouble  is  too  severe  for  this  to  con- 
trol, a  physician  should  be  called  at  once 
or  the  child  may  lose  his  eyesight.  This  is 
not  over-anxiety.  The  worst  has  hap- 
pened very  often. 

Another  part  of  the  toilet  equipme 
a  bundle  of  toothpicks,  ridiculous  as  it 
may  sound.  It  may  be  necessary  to  wrap 
a  piece  of  aseptic  cotton  about  the  end 
of  a  tooth-pick  to  use  for  cleaning  the 
nostrils.  This  is  a  painful  effort  for  the 
novice,  and  the  baby  vigorously  resents  it. 
but  if  it  isn't  done,  the  interference  with 
breathing  will  be  serious.  It  scarcely 
needs  to  be  mentioned  that  no  toothpick 
nor  anything  else  should  be  used  for  pok- 
ing about  in  a  baby's  ears.  The  treat- 
ment is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  painful. 

NATURE'S  FOOD  FOR  A  CALF  ISN'T  FOOD  FOB 
A  BABY 

Then  comes  the  all-important  question 
of  feeding.  The  baby  who  has  to  be  fed 
artificially  is  unfortunate  indeed,  and  ar.y 
expense  or  trouble  to  prevent  or  over- 
come this  will  pay  in  the  long  run.  The 
risks  it  entails  during  infancy,  and  the 
chances  of  poor  development  later  argue 
strongly  for  Nature  in  feeding  as  in 
everything  else.  In  cases  where  the  baby 
has  to  live  on  "modified"  cow's  milk  or 
where  it  has  to  form  a  part  of  his  daily 
ration,  even  what  seems  like  the  most 
trifling  carelessness  may  be  serious. 

Ar.d  then  no  modified  cow's  milk  will 
ever  be  a  perfect  baby  food.  We  can  add 
cream  and  sugar  and  water  to  get  a  re- 
sult as  near  the  human  composition  a; 
possible  but  still  the  fat  is  bovine  fat  and 
the  protein  is  bovine  protein.  It  will  never 
be  just  like  the  protein  of  human  milk 
simply  because  it  is  Nature's  food  for  a 
calf,  not  for  a  baby.  It  makes  a  calf  grow 
about  five  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  first 
six  months  while  the  baby  should  or.ly 
grow  about  fifty.  Then  you  can't  do  much 
to  humanize  the  salts  of  cow's  milk, 
if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  formulae  about 
right  for  the  ration  this  week,  it  wouldn't 
be  exactly  right  for  next  week.  Nature  is 
modifying  the  human  food  every  day  to 
meet  the  child's  changing  needs.  N 
scientific  dietitian  can  begin  to  keep  pace 
with  her. 

In  preparing  a  modified  milk  the  mair. 
difference  in  composition  to  be  considered 
is  that  cow's  milk  has  only  about  half 
as  much  sugar,  and  nearly  three  times  as 
much  protein  and  mineral  matter  or  s 
The  fat  content  is  about  the  same,  ft 
reduce  the  protein,  water  must  be  added, 
which  makes  the  percentage  of  fat  toe 
low.  but  the  fat  of  cow's  milk  is  so  much 
harder  to  digest,  that  some  of  the  best 
authorities  advise  leaving  out  the  addi- 
tion of  cream  for  the  first  four  weeks  a: 
least.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  add 
sugar  (milk  sugar  or  malt  sugar),  and 
in  cases  of  feeble  or  disturbed  digestion 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add  lime  water 
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from  one  to  two  ounces  in  twenty  ounces 
of  food. 

Where  artificial  feeding  is  necessary  at 
all,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  delicate  infant 
and  so  many  abnormal  conditions  to  con- 
sider that  no  one  straight  formula  is  like- 
ly to  be  of  much  practical  use.  It  is  safer 
to  have  the  advice  of  a  physician,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  start  the  baby  off 


old,  half  an  ounce  more  at  eight  months 
and  another  half  ounce  at  ten  months. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  DAIRYMAN 

The  food  for  the  twenty-four  hours  is 
generally  prepared  at  one  time,  the 
amount  for  each  feeding  put  in  a  sepaarte 
bottle,  the  bottles  stoppered  with  clean 
cotton  and  placed  at  once  in  an  ice  box. 


ture.  But  ask  any  dairyman  what  he 
thinks  of  keeping  milk  at  blood  heat  for 
six  or  eight  hours.  At  the  rate  the  bac- 
teria develop,  no  ordinary  milk,  after  such 
treatment,  would  be  fit  for  even  a  healthy 
adul£. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  a  baby 
comes  into  the  world  loaded.  He  doesn't 
need  anything  to  eat  for  the  first  three 


1st  2nd  3rd          4th        5th        7th 

Formula.                                 week  week  week  week  week        week 

Whole  milk,  oz 6  6%  7              IV-z  8  SV> 

Milk  sugar  or  malt  sugar,  oz.     1  1  1              1  11 

Water,   oz 14  13%  13  12%  12          11% 

Flour    of    barley,    oats,    rice, 

wheat   or   arrowroot    0  0  0              0  0  0 

Note:  'The  flour  is  cooked  for  thirty   minutes  in  part  of  the  water  given  in   the  formula 
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with  nothing  stronger  than  modified  whey 
— that  has  been  done,  and  has  saved  cases 
that  seemed  almost  hopeless.  However, 
that's  a  physician's  problem.  By  way  of 
general  information  we  will  quote  one  of 
Dr.  Holt's  series  of  formulas  for  feeding 
a  healthy  infant. 

If  top  milk  is  to  be  used — and  children 
with  a  digestion  strong  enough  to  stand 
it  usually  thrive  better  when  cream  is 
added — part  top  milk  may  be  given  after 
about  four  weeks,  beginning  with  four 
ounces  of  top  milk  in  every  twenty,  and 
increasing  half  an  ounce  a  week  for  the 
first  six  week,  then  half  an  ounce  every 
two  weeks  until  the  baby  is  six  months 


The  food  is  not  warmed  until  just  before 
it  is  to  be  taken.  A  rather  serious  mis- 
take has  been  made  right  here  in  a  num- 
ber of  well-to-do  homes — at  least  homes 
where  the  people  are  rich  enough  to  afford 
a  thermos  bottle.  The  idea  comes  as  an 
inspiration  to  someone  that  the  thermos 
bottle  would  be  the  most  convenient  thing 
in  the  world  to  keep  the  baby's  milk  warm 
for  the  night  feeding,  so  the  milk,  all 
scientifically  modified  is  put  into  the 
bottle  at  the  correct  blood  heat,  and  at 
midnight  or  whenever  the  baby  according 
to  schedule  taps  his  little  dinner  gong, 
out  comes  the  magic  thermos  bottle  with 
its  contents  still  at  the  correct  tempera- 


days  and  Nature  has  provided  nothing 
for  him.  If  less  intelligent  human  beings 
can  refrain  from  putting  anything  into 
his  stomach  except  a  few  teaspoons  of 
warm  water,  they  will  have  lost  their  first 
chance  of  starting  him  off  a  colicky  baby. 
In  fact  during  the  first  year  anyway,  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  illness  among 
children  come  from  giving  them  the  wrong 
things.  From  the  proverbial  sausage  in 
the  slum  districts  of  our  cities,  to  the 
"soothing  syrups"  and  patent  foods  of 
some  of  the  wealthiest  homes,  there  is  a 
lot  of  almost  vicious  ignorance  on  the 
subject.  A  "soothing  syrup"  is  simply  a 
Continued  on  Page  52. 


The  Hub  of  the  House:  by  g 


enevieve 


Most  Home  Women  Spend  the  Greater  Part  of  Their  Lives  in  the  Kitchen- 
Should  be  Both  Convenient  and  Livable 


-It 


THE  kitchen  in  a  farm  house  isn't 
just  like  a  kitchen  anywhere  else. 
Do  what  you  will,  the  farm  kitchen, 
besides  serving  its  universal  purpose  as  a 
woman's  workshop,  is  still  a  rendezvous 
for  the  whole  family.  Sometimes  this  is  a 
nuisance,  but  on  the  whole  it's  a  very  good 
thing;  it  helps  the  family  to  get  about  all 
there  is  of  each  other's 
company.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  you  can't 
freeze  and  sterilize  this 
hub  of  the  house  into  a 
food  laboratory  and  have 
an  ideal  result.  And  in 
spite  of  all  that  is  written 
to  the  contrary,  you  can't 
as  a  rule  make  it  as  small 
as  efficiency  experts  advise 
and  have  room  for  all  that 
must  go  on  there.  We  want 
comfortable  space  for  a 
compact  arrangement  of 
the  necessary  furniture,  or 
the  room  will  be  cluttered 
and  hard  to  keep  in  order, 
but  every  square  yard  of 
floor  more  than  this,  is  just 
so  much  treadmill  to  the 
housekeeper.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  the  extra  travel- 
ing in  doing  the  ordinary 
kitchen    work    may    mea- 


sure up  to  a  startling  number  of  miles. 

THE    SEPARATE    WASH-ROOM 

Much  depends  on  the  way  the  kitchen  is 
built,  but  the  most  common  mistakes  can 
generally  be  corrected  by  a  little  making- 
over.  The  layout  shown  here  is  planned 
to   give  a   compact  arrangement  of   the 


well-arranged    working    corner.      Note    the    rounded    corners 
boards,  and   the   short   distance   between   the  sink  and 


working  furniture,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  certain  details  which  will  do 
away  with  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work. 

In  the  first  place  the  kitchen  is  con- 
venient to  the  dining-room,  and  it  has  a 
wash-room  at  the  back.  A  separate  wash- 
room should  be  provided,  wherever  it  is  at 
all  possible.  It  gives  the  men  a  place  to 
wash-up  away  from  the 
kitchen  sink,  and  takes  the 
steam  and  litter  of  wash- 
day out  of  the  kitchen  en- 
tirely. The  position  of  the 
kitchen  sink  here  makes  it 
possible  to  have  a  faucet  in 
the  wash-room  with  little 
extra  plumbing,  and  the 
one  chimney  is  placed  to 
serve  stoves  in  both  rooms. 
We  consider  that  the  house 
has  no  pantry.  With  a  good 
supply  of  cupboards  and  a 
dumb-waiter  a  pantry  is 
not  necessary. 

ARRANGE  FURNITURE   FOR 
GOOD  ROUTING 

The  sink  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the 
labor-saving  equipment.  It 
is  placed  in  a  bright  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  or  perhaps 
of    the    drain-        .  .,   ,       ,    '        *\ 

the  stove  it  would  be  better  to  say 
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Layout    for    a    farm    kitchen,    showing    its    posi 
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that  the  most  convenient  place  for  the 
sink  should  be  found,  and  if  necessary  a 
window  cut  in  the  wall  to  make  it  bright. 
A  long,  broad  drainboard  is  at  the  left  of 
the  sink  with  a  cupboard  so  close  that  the 
dishes  can  be  put  away  without  taking  any 
steps.  The  main  drainboard  should  never 
be  put  at  the  right  of  the  sink,  except  for 
a  left-handed  person,  but  there  should  be 
a  short  board  or  shelf  at  the  right  for 
stacking  dishes.  Having  the  corners  of 
the  drain  boards  rounded  off  prevents  a 
lot  of  knocks  and  bruises. 

In  the  matter  of  what  we  call  good 
routing,  having  the  furniture  arranged  to 
minimize  the  walking  necessary  in  pre- 
paring a  meal  or  doing  any  other  kitchen 
work,  one  of  the  first  requisites  is  to  have 
short  distances  between  the  sink,  stove, 
and  table.  In  this  case  the  boards  at 
either  side  of  the  sink  afford  sufficient 
working  surface  to  take  the  place  of  a 
table,  and  the  stove  is  not  more  than  five 
feet  from  either.  As  an  additional  con- 
venience a  little  cupboard  for  salt,  flour- 
dredge,  etc.,  is  built  in  the  wall  just  back 
of  the  stove.  Below  the  cupboard  is  a  fuel 
box  with  a  lid  on  hinges,  and  an  opening 
in  the  back  so  that  the  coal  or  wood  can 
be  put  in  from  the  wash-room.  This  is 
especially  convenient  where  it  opens  into 
the  woodhouse. 

CONVENIENT  CUPBOARDS  AND  CABINET 

Right  beside  the  small  cupboard  and 
fuel  box,  and  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
stove,  we  have  a  tall,  narrow  cupboard 
with  hooks  at  the  top  and  shelves  below 
for  pots  and  pans  and  general  cooking 
utensils.  As  a  rule  these  are  kept  in  a 
cupboard  under  the  sink,  a  bad  arrange- 
ment for  two  reasons.  The  cupboard  is  so 
low  that  the  worker  has  to  almost  get 
down  on  the  floor  to  reach  into  it,  and  if 
any  leak  occurs  about  the  sink  or  pipes, 
the  cupboard  at  once  becames  damp  and 
an  inviting  spot  for  cockroaches. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  con- 
venience of  a  kitchen  cabinet.  You  have 
to  use  one  to  appreciate  how  its  sys- 
tematic arrangement  shortens  the  work  of 
baking  particularly.  If  you  can't  afford 
one  just  now,  the  nearest  approach  is  a 
table  with  a  smooth  unpainted  top,  which 
can  be  used  as  a  bakeboard,  and  a  deep, 


tight  drawer  for 
flour  underneath. 
Then  have  a  cup- 
board for  supplies, 
sugar,  spices,  etc., 
built  in  the  wall  just 
above  the  table.  The 
bottom  shelf  of  this 
cupboard  could  be 
kept  for  the  egg- 
beater,  mixing  bowls, 
cake-tins,  and  other 
utensils  that  are 
used  at  the  bake- 
board before  they  go 
to  the  stove. 

SHORT-CUTS     TO     THE 
CELLAR    AND    DINING- 
ROOM 

In  the  wall  be- 
tween the  kitchen 
tion  with  relation  to  and  dining-room,  we 
have  an  opening 
about  two  and  a 
half  feet  square,  with  a  table  or  shelf 
below  it  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  small 
serving  table  or  buffet  just  on  a  level 
with  the  sill  in  the  dining-room.  Per- 
haps you  think  this  looks  too  much  like 
a  restaurant  arrangement,  but  if  the 
frame  and  slide-door  are  given  the  same 
finish  as  the  woodwork  of  the  dining- 
room,  it  might  be  made  a  handsome  fea- 
ture of  the  wall  decoration.  Anyway  it 
will  save  an  immense  length  of  traveling 
in  serving  the  three  meals  a  day.  A 
dumb-waiter  set  right  beside  the  opening 
in  the  kitchen  carries  this  idea  a  little 
farther  by  cutting  out  most  of  the  house- 
worker's  stair-climbing. 

Keeping  the  room  in  order  is  no  small 
part  of  kitchen  work.  This  can  be  greatly 
simplified  by  having  a  little  closet  for 
brooms,  brushes,  mops,  cleaning  cloths 
and  other  parts  of  the  housekeeping  appa- 
ratus that  are  sure  to  find  their  way  to 
the  walls  or  corners  of  the  kitchen  unless 
some  other  specific  place  is  provided  for 
them.  In  the  plan  given  here  the  closet 
is  built  in  the  wall  beside  the  kitchen  cabi- 
net because  there  is  no  other  place  for  it. 
Where  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  closet  when  the  house  was  built,  it 
might  be  easier  to  build  a  small  cupboard 
for  the  purpose  across  one  corner  of  the 
room. 

THINGS    WORTH     WHILE     IN     COOKING 
EQUIPMENT. 

Another  piece  of  work  which  many 
housekeepers  find  takes  too  much  of  their 
time,  is  the  taking  care  of  things  they 
can't  use.  Overstocking  is  almost  as  seri- 
ous a  mistake  as  working  with  insufficient 
equipment.  A  large  steam-cooker,  for 
instance,  does  not  pay  for  the  space  it 
occupies,  and  the  work  of  keeping  it  clean, 
if  it  is  used  only  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  Every  woman  has  to  work  out  her 
own  equipment  to  suit  the  needs  of  that 
particular  house.  In  buying  a  new  stock 
of  regular  cooking  utensils,  however,  it  is 
well  to  become  acquainted  with  aluminum 
ware.  Even  though  the  first  cost  is  rather 
startling,  its  lightness  and  durability 
make  it  a  good  economic  investment  in 
the  long  run.  Another  article  which  costs 
practically  nothing,  but  which,  after  once 
using,  no  housekeeper  would  do  without, 


is  a  set  of  wooden  spoons.  This  seems  like 
a  trifling  detail,  but  it  is  one  of  the  details 
which  makes  the  difference  between  ease 
and  discomfort  in  the  everyday  processes 
of  kitchen  work.  In  beating  cakes,  etc.,  a 
wooden  spoon  makes  no  noise,  it  does  not 
tire  the  hand  like  a  sharp-edged  metal 
spoon,  and  in  stirring  things  over  the  fire 
the  handle  never  becomes  hot. 

A  bread-mixer  and  cake-mixer  will  soon 
pay  for  themselves  where  cooking  is  done 
for  a  large  family.  If  they  are  to  be  used 
only  occasionally  it  is  a  question  whether 
they  pay  for  the  space  they  occupy  and 
the  care  of  keeping  them  from  rusting. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  an 
ordinary-sized  family,  the  economy  and 
wholesomeness  of  home-made  bread  and 
plain  cake,  would  make  it  worth  while  to 
have  these  conveniences  and  to  arrange 
to  use  them  regularly. 

OLD    NEWSPAPERS   AND   THE   GARBAGE   PAIL 

If  we  could  hold  a  series  of  experience 
meetings  throughout  the  country,  we 
would  learn  of  numberless  homely  devices 
which  housekeepers  have  tried  out  and 
found  decidedly  helpful.  A  common  prob- 
lem in  the  winter  time  is  the  keeping  of 
the  dry  garbage,  apple-parings,  etc.,  in 
the  house  where  it  will  not  freeze  until 
it  can  be  taken  to  the  barn.  By  having  a 
wooden  box  with  a  lid,  and  large  enough 
to  hold  the  garbage  pail  it  can  be  set  out 
of  sight,  and  out  of  reach  of  flies,  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  warmer  sea- 
sons. Another  plan  which  saves  work  in 
keeping  the  kitchen  clean  is  to  keep  a 
supply  of  old  newspapers  in  a  box  near 
the  sink,  and  before  beginning  to  clean 
vegetables,  or  grate  bread,  or  do  any  work 
which  may  make  a  litter  over  the  table 
or  sink-board,  spread  a  sheet  of  paper 
under  the  entire  working  outfit.  Old 
newspapers  for  rubbing  off  the  stove  are 
cleaner  than  a  cloth  which  cannot  be 
burned  after  each  time  it  is  used.  They 
have  an  advantage  over  a  feather  wing 
in  that  they  don't  scatter  the  dust. 

FITTING   THE   SAME   KITCHEN   FOR   SUMMER 
USE 

Just  one  other  idea  about  the  kitchen 
machinery.  Having  fitted  the  room  up  to 
your  ideal,  or  as  near  the  ideal  as  pos- 
sible, try  to  arrange  so  that  you  don't 
have  to  abandon  it  for  a  summer  cook- 
house with  probably  no  conveniences,  just 
in  the  season  when  your  work  is  heaviest 
Perhaps  the  windows  and  doors  have  been 
planned  to  give  cross-draughts  that  will 
take  the  heat  out  of  the  room  about  as  fast 
as  the  stove  makes  it.  You  may  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  gas  or  electricity  to  do 
your  cooking.  If  not  there  is  still  the 
blue-flame  oil-stove  which  is  both  inex- 
pensive and  reliable.  With  a  fire'.e?? 
cooker  for  cereals,  stews,  and  other  "slow" 
things,  you  have  a  fine  combination  for 
the  hot  weather. 

MAKING   THE  ROOM    ATTRACTIVE 

We  have  not  touched  the  finishing  of 
the  walls  and  floors.  Painted  walls  are 
more  easily  cleaned  than  wallpaper,  and  if 
the  right  tones  are  chosen,  they  can  be 
made  just  as  attractive.  A  flat  paint 
gives  a  softer  finish  than  the  regular 
gloss,  which  is  a  good  reflector  for  a  dark 
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room,  but  likely  to  be  too  glaring  for  a 
room  with  good  light  and  we  want  good 
light  in  a  kitchen,  not  more  than  in  any 
ather  room,  but  quite  as  much.  It  is  the 
Dlace  where  most  home  women  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives,  so  it  should 
oe  cheerful  and  attractive  and  comfort- 
able. Light,  quiet  colors  are  almost  neces- 
sary unless  the  room  is  particularly 
bright.  Tan  with  a  deep  cream  ceiling 
nakes  one  of  the  best  decorations.  Green 
pr  light  blue  with  light  cream  ceiling  is 
?ood,  and  if  you  want  something  very 
•ool  and  Quakerlike  a  light  drab  for 
woodwork  and  cupboards,  a  lighter  grey 
!for  the  walls,  and  a  white  ceiling  with 
perhaps  a  stencilled  border  of  dull  blue,  is 
both  restful  and  artistic — and  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  kitchen  should  not  be  artis- 
tic. In  a  room  like  this  the  curtains  might 
be  of  flowered  muslin,  the  color  match- 
ing the  blue  of  the  border.  As  a  rule,  how- 
aver,  kitchen  curtains  had  better  be  white 
and  short,  and  of  material  that  won't 
stretch  in  the  laundering,  for  the  charm  of 
la  kitchen  is  cleanliness,  and  the  curtains 
will  have  to  be  washed  often. 

For  the  floor,  linoleum  is  better  than 
bare  hardwood,  so  far  as  the  house- 
Vorker  is  concerned.  Hardwood  floors  are 
tiresome  to  the  feet,  and  not  particularly 
j?asy  to  take  care  of  in  a  room  used  as 
much  as  a  kitchen.  An  excellent  way  to 
minimize  the  work  of  keeping  the  floor 
clean  is  to  round  off  all  the  corners  where 
dirt  likes  to  lodge,  by  filling  in  with  ce- 
iment  the  angle  where  the  floor  meets  the 
baseboard  all  around  the  room.  The 
llinoleum  runs  up  over  this  cement,  and 
tthe  floor  can  be  cleaned  with  a  mop  with- 
out danger  of  soiling  the  woodwork.  A 
piece  of  rag  carpet,  a  washable  rug,  or 
an  extra  patch  of  linoleum  in  front  of  the 
isink,  beside  the  stove,  and  wherever  the 
Iworker  stands  a  great  deal,  will  save 
patching  or  renewing  the  main  floor 
covering  for  a  few  years  longer  than  the 
ordinary  wearing  period. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  plan  of  our 
model  kitchen  that  we  have  a  bay  window 
with  a  couch  across  the  alcove.  It  is 
rather  unusual  to  find  a  house  with  a 
bay  window  in  the  kitchen,  but  it  could 
easily  be  arranged  in  building  a  new 
louse.  But  whether  we  have  a  bay-win- 
jlow  or  not  there  is  usually  a  corner 
plightly  apart  from  the  working  furni- 
ure  where  we  could  have  a  couch.  This 
nay  not  be  in  accordance  with  efficiency 
rules.  We  are  told  to  get  out  of  the 
kitchen  whenever  we  have  a  minute  to 
"est,  but  the  rule  won't  always  work. 
Sometimes  the  minute  to  rest  comes  when 
-he  oven  has  to  be  watched,  and  then 
sometimes  another  member  of  the  family 
inds  the  kitchen  the  most  inviting  room 
n  the  house.  It  cannot  be  furnished  like 
i  mere  food  dispensary.  The  best  couch 
:'or  the  purpose,  however,  is  not  the  up- 
lolstered,  broken-springed  relic  from  the 
oarlor,  but  a  narrow  cot  with  a  thin  mat- 
tress covered  with  black  pebbled  oilcloth. 
This  will  stand  steady  use  and  can  be 
vashed  off  like  any  of  the  other  kitchen 
'urniture. 


You,  and  your  Pipe,  and 
"Shamrock"  will  be  closer 
friends  than  ever. 

The  long  winter  is  just  ahead. 

The  physical  work  on  the  farm  is  prac- 
tically over.  The  mental  work  is  just 
beginning. 

These  are  the  evenings  when  the  up-to- 
date  farmer  is  studying  his  crop  reports 
— balancing  books — reading  up  on  soils, 
seeds,  fertilizers,  plants,  stock  and 
machinery,  and  planning  his  work  for 
next  spring. 

And  he  gains  keen  perception  and  a 
-  clear  insight,  with  the  aid  of  his  old 
pipe  filled  with  delightful,  mellow 
"SHAMROCK"  —  the  richest  and 
sweetest  of  plug  tobaccos. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

SHAMROCK 

PLUG  SMOKING  TOBACCO 
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SAVED!! 

"That  Little  Booklet  was  right. 
It  said  we  would  save  one  ton 
in  seven — and  there's  the  coal 
to  prove  it. " 


There's  nothing  surprising  about  this.  The  Hecla  has  a  firepot  that  saves  coal 
because  of  its  triple  heating  surface.  This  firepot  is  ribbed  with  steel  flanges. 
Every  winter  thousands  of  Hecla  Furnaces  prove  that  the  Steel  Ribbed  Firepot 
gives  greater  heat  from  the  coal. 

Every  winter  Hecla  owners  are  able  to  reckon  a  big  saving  in  coal  because  of  this 
patented  Firepot.     The  reasons  are  clearly  shown  in  our  Booklet. 


HECLA 


WARM 
AIR 


Furnace 


Clean  Air.     Healthful  Heating. 

No  matter  how  long  you  may  use  a  Hecla  Furnace  the  warm 
air  it  supplies  will  always  be  pure  and  mellow.     The  Hecla  guar- 
antees ar  free  from  gas,  dust  and  soot.  This  is  because  the  Hecla 
has  Fused  Joints,  that  are  forever  sealed  against  dust  and  gas. 

Until  You  Read  This  Book 

will  never  know  the  utmost  in  heating  with  a  warm  air  furnace, 
will  send  a  copy  free  to  anyone  interested,  and  will  answer  ques- 
_______________  tions  or    give  advice  on  any  heating 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      problem. 


CLARE   BROS.    &   CO.,   Limited,    Preston 

Send  FREE— Booklet  "Comfort  and  Health" 


WRITE  TO-DAY 
CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Limited 

PRESTON,     ONTARIO  >  '~~ 


Spartan  Mothers 

A  Canadian  Mother  Gives  Her 
View  of  a  Woman's  Patriotism 

By   EVELYN    ENDOW 


HISTORY  tells  us  that  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  mother  in  Sparta  to 
hand  the  shield  to  her  son  with  the 
instructions  "Come  home  with  it  or  in  it." 
And  the  strength  of  mind  and  the  bravery 
of  those  Spartan  women  lives  again  ir. 
many  a  woman  of  to-day.  There  are 
Spartan  mothers  all  around  us  if  we  try 
to  find  them  and  many  another  Canadian 
mother  will  have  to  have  this  courage  be- 
fore this  miserable  war  is  over.  Mary 
and  many  a  woman  with  a  hidden  aching 
heart  will  have  to  have  the  courage  to 
send  her  loved  ones  forth  to  battle  for  the 
right,  for — 

"No  easy  hopes  or  lies 
Shall  bring  us  to  our  goal, 

But  iron  sacrifice 
Of  body,  will  and  soul." 

Let  me  tell  you  of  some  Spartan 
mothers  I  have  the  honor  to  know,  some 
of  the  women  who  have  had  a  vast  in- 
fluence on  those  about  them  since  the  war 
began.  For  the  woman  who  has  been  cal- 
lous to  the  influence  of  the  war  and  does 
not  feel  and  share  the  burden  of  it  to  at 
least  some  extent  is  scarcely  worth  know- 
ing these  days.  One  Spartan  mother  is 
a  widow  of  nearly  three  score  and  ten. 
Her  two  older  sons  have  gone  forth  some 
time  ago  with  commissions.  Her  third  and 
last  son,  an  English  Church  clergyman, 
has  just  joined  as  a  private  against  the 
wishes  of  his  superiors.  He  wrote  his 
mother,  "I  could  not  stay  out  of  it  any 
longer."  I  heard  a  woman  sympathize 
with  the  mother  on  his  going.  The  mother 
looks  years  older  with  the  anxious  care 
and  the  strenuous  work  with  which  she 
has  busied  herself,  but  she  answered. 
"Yes,  one  cannot  help  feeling  badly  but 
I  should  feel  just  as  badly  had  my  boys 
not  volunteered." 

My  second  Spartan  mother  is  such  a 
little  bit  of  an  invalid  mother,  tied  to  her 
chair,  winter  and  summer,  and  she  has 
cheerfully  sent  forth  her  two  sons.  She 
cannot  get  up  and  work  so  strenuously 
that  she  can  forget  her  anxiety  in  being 
so  physically  fatigued.  She  can  only  praj 
and  knit.  Her  little  painfully  deformed 
hands  are  at  their  fifteenth  pair  of  socks 
not  to  mention  the  wristlets,  scarves  anc 
Balaclava  helmets  she  has  made.  Y< 
can  do  one  thing  more  for  her  owr.  soldie: 
boys  and  for  the  many  other  boys  she  ha; 
the  honor  to  know  both  in  the  trer.che 
and  in  training.  She  can  write  them  let 
ters,  such  cheery,  newsy  letters  and  shi 
does  write  them  for  she  has  many  deai 
friends  among  the  boys. 

Another  Spartan  mother  who  lives  ii 
England,  my  heart  aches  for.    She 
ting  by  the  bedside  of  her  only  dau.- 
a  girl  of  seventeen,  who  is  hope 
Her    only   son    of    twenty-one   is  in  th' 
trenches.    He  had  just  graduated  as  ; 
civil  engineer  and  would  have  been  in  ; 
position  to  give  her  back  some  of  the  com 
forts  she  knew  as  a  girl,  for  her  who!' 
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Including  Electric  Starter 


The  Wonder  Car 


Speedometer,   fuse    box,  ignition, 
tights, battery  regulator, all  n 
Nu»h  on  •jiitrumcnt  board. 


A  Stampede  to  the  1916  Maxwell 

To-day,  the  1916  models  of  every  important  make  of  automobile  have  been 
viewed  by  the  most  critical  jury  in  the  world — the  Canadian  automobilists. 

Already  the  record-breaking  sales  of  the  1916  Maxwell  show  an  absolute 
buying  stampede  to  the  "Wonder  Car.'' 

The  "wise  ones"  who  have  given  the  1916  Maxwell  the  verdict,  base  their 
judgment  of  real  automobile  value  upon  these  four  vital  points: 
1st — The  "first  cost"  of  the  cat 
2nd — The  "after  cost"  of  the  car 

3rd — The  quality  of  the  materials  and  workmanship  in  the  car 
4th — The  equipment  and  the  "completeness"  of  the  car 

Tbe  1916  Maxwell's  new  price,  $925,  fully  equipped,  with  electric  starter,  electric 

lights,    high-tension    magneto,   demountable    rims,   "one-man"  mohair   top,   and   every 

other    high-priced-car   feature,    has    earned    it   first    plate    as  the   car    of    record    low 
"First  Cost." 

The  1916  Maxwell's  lowering  of  all  economy  records  for — 
1st — Miles  per  set  of  tires 
2nd — Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
3rd — Miles  per  quart  of  lubricating  oil 
4th — Lowest  year-in-and-year-out  repair  bills 
has  earned  it  first  place  as  The  Car  of  Lowest  "After  Cost." 

The  1916  Maxwell's  pure  stream-line  body,  new  rounded  clean-cut  radiator  design, 
and  handsome  "one-man"  top,  have  earned  for  it  first  place  as  "the  prettiest  thing  on 
four  wheels." 

The  1916  Maxwell's  special  heat-treated,  laboratory-tested  steel,  built  Into  a 
Twentieth  Century  Automobile  by  men  who  really  know  how— has  earned  for  it 
first  place  as  the  car  of  record  low  repair  bills.  And  this  record  will  extend  over 
the  entire  life  of  the  1916  Maxwell. 

1916  Maxwell  High-Priced-Car  Features,  all  included  for  $925 


Electric    Starter    and 

Electric    Eights 
Demountable  Rims 
High-tension    Magneto 
"One-man"   Mohair   Top 
New    Stream-line    Design 
Wider  Front  and  Rear  Seats 
Electric  Horn 

Double  Ventilating  Wind- 
shield (clear  vision  and 
rain-proof) 


Aluminum     Transmission 
Housing 

Robe     Rail     with     back     of 
front  seat  leather  covered 

Handsome    Rounded 
Radiator   and    Hood 

Einoleum-covered  running- 
boards    and    floor-boards 

Automatic    Tell-tale   Oil 
Gauge 


Heat-treated,    Tested 
.Steel    Throughout 

Easy    Riding    and    Marvel- 
ous  Flexibility 

Unusual      power     on      hills 
and    in    sand 

Ability    to    hold    the    road 
at    high    speed 

Improved     Instrument 
Board     with     all     Instru- 
ments  set   flush 


Perfect.f itting, "  one-man  "  mohai 
lop,  quick  adjustable  *torm  curiam,, 
rolled  up  inside  of  top. 


Every  feature  and  every  refinement  of  cars  that  sell  at  twice  its  price. 

PRICE  F.O.B.  WINDSOR 

Write   for    1916   Maxwell    Catalogue,   and   the   name    of   Maxwell    Dealer   nearest   you. 

Address    Dept.    B.H. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ont. 


Service  and  Parts 
Stations  at  Win- 
nipeg and  Wind- 
sor 
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H  RFD  TIP  HORSESHOE 
11  KCjU  iil.      CALKS 


will  save  YOUR  HORSE  from  broken  legs 
and  the  bruises  and  sprains  consequent  to 
slipping  and  falling  on  icy  roads. 

RED  TIP  CALKS 

can  be  secured  from  any  horseshoer,  and  once 
on  can  be  renewed  in  a  few  minutes.  They 
make  your  horse  ready  for  any  road  at  any 
time,  and  will  save  their  cost  many  times  over 
in  time,  safety  and  comfort. 

SETTLE  ONE  BIG  WINTER  TROUBLE  NOW 

Write  for  Booklet  AB,  which 
tells  all  about  them. 

THE  NEVERSLIP  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

559  PIUS  IX  AVENUE,  MONTREAL 

U.  S.  Factory,  New  Brunswick,  N  J. 


He's  Had  Farm  Experience 


On  thousands  of 
farms,  Big  Ben  has  been 
the  clock  of  all  work — 
ringing  up  the  people 
who  must  get  out  early, 
and  telling  the  right 
time  of  day  to  those  who 
stay  'round  the  house. 

Big  Ben  ■works  24  hours  at 


a  stretch  puts  in  overtime 
without  extra  pay,  and  never 
botches  up  a  job. 

He's  husky,  deep  -  voiced 
and  strong.  His  call  is  clear — 
his  bold  numerals  show  plain- 
ly in  the  dim  light. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  him,  a  money 
orderaddressed  to  his  makers.  West- 
clox.  La  Salle,  Illinois,  will  hring  him 
postpaid.  $2.50  in  the  States  in 
Canada,  $3.00. 


/"CLASSIFIED  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If  you  want  something  say  so 
^  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Readers  like  that  sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder-talk  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind  of  results.  Try  a 
classified  ad.  in  this  paper. 


married  life  had  been  devoid  of  lux. 
Yet  she  had  the  courage  to  send  him  forth 
for  he  would  not  have  gone  withou- 
consent. 

I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  of  severa1 
young  mothers  I  know  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  send  their  husbands  and  are  left 
with  small  children  and  not  too  many  of 
this  world's  goods — boys  and  girls  to  be 
educated  and  made  men  of,  the  chances 
are,  without  a  father's  help.  I  could  tell 
you  of  girls  I  know,  who  probably  never 
will  be  mothers,  who  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  send  forth  their  sweethearts.  I 
never  knew  that  I  had  so  many  friends 
to  be  proud  of.  Of  the  ones  I  am  not  proud 
of,  I  shan't  tell  you  to-day,  but  let  nv. 
you  rather  of  the  inspirations  I  have  on 
the  wall  in  front  of  me.  One  is  a  picture 
of  a  man  of  fifty  who  was  refused  in  Eng- 
land on  account  of  his  age.  He  crossed  to 
France  and  got  in  the  Foreign  Legion. 
He  died  in  the  trenches  "somewhere  in 
France."  My  second  picture,  I  am  very 
proud  of.  He  lay  two  days  between  the 
German  and  Canadian  trenches  suffering 
from  wounds  and  gas  poisoning.  Thank 
God  he  is  recovering  in  England.  My 
third  is  of  one  who  was  reported  mortally 
wounded  after  winning  the  distinguished 
service  medal.  Thank  God  he,  too,  is  re- 
covering and  going  back  though  one  arm 
is  partly  paralyzed.  My  fourth  picture  is 
of  a  man  who  was  recently  drafted  ir. 
who  gladly  left  his  company  to  gf 
France  sooner  and  who  in  sailing  wrote 
to  his  anxious  invalid  mother,  "Remem- 
ber, mother,  no  matter  how  badly  I  may 
be  wounded,  I  can  never  suffer  what  you 
have  suffered."  Are  these  not  inspiration^ 
to  be  proud  of? 

And  if  we  are  going  to  send  our  loved 
ones  let  us  do  so  as  cheerfully  as  we  can. 
It  takes  all  one's  courage  to  agree  with 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wThen  he  say: 
"Noble  disappointment,  noble  self-denia'. 
are  not  to  be  admired,  not  even  to  be 
pardoned,  if  they  bring  bitterness.  It  is 
one  thing  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heave- 
maimed,  another  to  maim  yourself  and 
stay  without."  Let  us  rather  have  the 
strength  to  only  feel  sorry  that  these 
people  are  incapable  of  feeling  as  we  fee. 
about  it  and  will  not  be  able  to  share  ir. 
the  glory  of  this  sacrifice  in  the  long  years 
still  to  come. 

None  of  us  has  reached  the  limit  of 
what  we  can  do  for  the  war — none  excep* 
those  who  have  already  laid  dowr. 
lives.    We  farmers  have  been  loyal  b 
creasing    our    supplies,   but   does  it  not 
rather  leave  us  without  an  argumer* 
every    other    country,    even    those  most 
closely  involved  in  the  war,  except  France 
has  materially  increased  her  wheat  vie;: 
No  one,  no  matter  how  hard  he  or  she  ha.: 
worked  till  now,  has  done  the  very  utmost 
We  are  going  to  win  but  only  when  w* 
have  all  striven. 

It  took  three  years  to  conquer  a  handft 
of  Boers,  it  took  seven  years  to  conque 
Napoleon  and  he  was  by  no  means  pre 
pared  as  is  the  Kaiser.  Rest  assured  wt 
have  a  big  task  in  front  of  us  yet  and  »n 
you  brave  enough  to  help  your  men  t 
go  for — 

"There's  but  one  task  for  all. 

For  each  one  life  to  give: 
Who  stands  if  freedom  fall* 

Who  dies  if  England  live*" 
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ur  Back! 


Make  More  Money, Make  Barn 
eaning  Easy,  Save  wf  Time! 

s z. . 





This  Wonderful  New  Book  Tells  How!  It's  FREE 
Mail  Coupon  or  Postal  NOW  for  Your  Copy 

Cleaning  the  barn  w  itli  a  wheelbarrow  is  the  dirtiest,  must  disagreeable 
and  hardest  work  on  the  farm.  It"s  a  job  that "  s  shirked  by  hired 
men,  boys  and  owners  as  often  as  possible.  It's  a  job  that  tries  men's 
souls."  It's  a  task  that  drags  the  profession  of  Farming  down  to  the 
point  where  it's  next  to  impossible  to  keep  good  help — and  almost  a 
sin  to  keep  boys  at  home 

Cleaning  a  barn  with  a  wheelbarrow 
is  back-breaking,  heart-aching  slav- 
ery. Yet,  in  fair  weather  and  sloppy 
weather,  it  must  be  done.  You 
may  skip  a  clay,  but  you  have  a 
double  task  the  next  clay.  And 
your  barn  rots,  your  cows  suffer  and 
regularly  and  thoroughly.  It's  costly 
and  unnecessary. 


Here's  the  old  back-breaking 
way  to  clean  barns  the  way 
that  drives  hired  men  away, 
makes  boys  long  for  the  city  and 
makes  farmers  wish  they  were 
in  some  other  business. 


STOP  THIS! 


It  isn't  necessary  to  wear  your  life  away 
pushing  a  dirty  wheelbarrow  through  adirty 
barn  and  yard.  The  New  Way — the  Dillon 
Way  makes  barn  cleaning  easy  and  pays 
you  a  big  profit.  Read  this  announcement, 
then  get  our  book  and  low  factory  prict — 
free— by    mailing   coupon   or   postal    today. 


your  profits    suffer,    if   the  work   isn't   done 
,    wasteful,  disagreeable,   behind  -the  -times, 


The  New  Way  To  Clean  Barns  Quick 

The  New   Way  -the    Dillion    Way — takes    the    hard    work    out  of   barn  cleaning-, 
makes  it  easy  for  even  a  boy  to  do   the    work  in  a  jiffy.      It  consists  of  a   gal- 
vanized steel  overhead  carrier,  running  on  a  solid  steel  track,  around  coiners, 
inywhere  in  the  barn.     The  tub  is  raised  and  lowered  by  the-  endless  chain 
Leverage  principle  which  raises  an  800-pound  load   with  a  50-pound  pull. 
The  carrier   runs  easily   with   a   slight    push — out   of   the    barn,  and 
dumps  its  load  right  into  the  wagon  or  spreader  or  on  a  pile  any 
distance  yon  like,  away  from  the  barn. 

The  Dillon  Canier  makes  play  out  of  bain  cleaning.      It  cuts  the  work 

into    less   than    half.     It     saves    time,    preserves   all    the    valuable    liquid 

manure  for  your  laud,  keeps  the  barn  clean   so  COWS  don't   live   in   filth, 

don't  breathe  disease,  and  milk  isn't  contaminated.   Keeps  manure  away 

from  bam    oo  disagreeable  odor,  no  rotting  boards,   no  weak  eyes  or 

lungs.     Thesearea  few  of  the  ways  a  Dillon  Manure  Carrier  sa\es 

work,  lime  and  money  and  adds  to  your  profits.     Other  ways  are  told 

about  in  our  new,  fine  book  which  we  want  to  send  you  free.      Mail 

coupon  or  just  a  postal  now. 

The  Dillon  Manure  Carrier,  Direct  From 
Factory,  60  Days  Trial,  Freight  Paid, 
Money-Back  Guarantee!    Get  Our  Price! 

he  Dillon  Manure  Carrier  is  made  so  we  can  afford  to  send  it  to  you 

ii  the  most  liberal  selling  plan  ever  de\  ised.      The    tub   holds  12  bush 

s,is  all  steel,  every  part  of  it,  ends  too,  heavily  galvanized  and  angle 

a.  id.    Raises  and  lowers  with  alittle  pull  on  the  chain.    Friction 

ten  brake  keeps  it  from  coming  dou  tl   too  fast,     Overhead  track  made 

igh  carbon  steel,  \ef  easily  bent  cold  for  curves.   Easily  hung  with  our 

xs.  adjustable  for  uneven  heights  in  bun.      Double  wheel  trucks  and 

wheel   track   makes   tub   run    smoothly   and    easily.      Stay   Set 

us  never  part :  Safety  StopSw  itches  prevent  accidents  and  never. fail; 

Outside  Swing  Pole  and  patented  Outside  Track  Hinge 

are  exclusive  features  that  place  the  Dillon  far  ahead  of 

all  others. 

Get  Our  Price  and  New  Book  Free 

We  save  you  big  money  on  first  price  by  selling  di-       + 
reef  from  factory  and  guarantee  you  the  best  out-      f 
fit  money  can  buy.  We  have  been  in  the  barn         <r 
hardware  business forSS  years,  right  lure  ^* 

in  Oshawa  and  do  everything  we  claim.  >    & 

Get  our  price  and  our  booklet.     Read 
w  hat  our  customers  say.  Try  a  Dill- 
on    return  it  if  5  ou  are  not  com 
pletely  satisfied  in  every  way.     ^  V'C® 
Send  coupon  or  postal  nmv 
— b<  lore  m>u  forget— for  our  book 
and  money  savins  prii  •-.  Plea 
men:  ion  numberof  t  ows  \  ou      ^  - 
keep.  For  your  own  sake,     ^\>^' 
don't  turn  this  paeebe-      K.V  .^.° 

,  write  us.  Do      .v,  ^VY^ 
iri,DW.   Address-       .t£>    <V 
«.  Dillon  &  Son        V  ^ 
)  11. Mill  St. 
South 


Oshawa,       Sr  o 
On,       S* 


r*    <?-• 
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the  Farm 


By     GRASMERE 


AS  THE   LEAVES 
FALL 

October  to  me,  is  the  best 
month  of  the  dozen.  Here  we 
find  exact  estimates  of  things, 
not  glorious  promises  of  an  un- 
fulfilled future.  What  the- 
there  is.  It  is  all  under  our  im- 
mediate appraisal,  and  that  too, 
:  et  in  a  radiance  of  red  and  gold 
equal  to  any  of  Nature's  color 
schemes. 

The  mature  lambs,  the  sleek 
,  the  promising  colts  make 
the  old  farmstead  cheery  with 
their  real  worth  at  this  time  of 
stock-taking.  The  grain  crops 
are  safe  inside  the  granary.  The 
corn  has  matured  and  is  settling 
down  to  the  mellow  sugar  of  wel- 
comed ensilage.  The  apples, 
peaches  and  pears,  fully  ripe  are 
summing  up  their  final  invoices 
and  we  know  where  we  are. 

And  above  all  the  Empire  of 
our  freedom  is  still  virile,  our 
hopes  for  individual  growth  un- 
dimmed,  and  the  God  of  peoples 
is  still  oar  God. — Grasmere. 


OCTOBER  is  a  good  time  in  which 
to  prepare  the  barn  and  stables 
for  the  winter.  Any  contrivance 
that  will  save  time  and  work  is  worth 
considering. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  most  horses 
work  regularly  in  the  open  air,  the  prin- 
ciples of  ventilation  are  violated  with 
greater  impunity  in  their  case  than  in 
the  case  of  dairy  cows.  The  care  of  the 
stable  and  stable  drainage  are  both  fac- 
tors concerned  with  fresh  air,  and  pro- 
perly done,  they  remove  an  important 
source  of  contamination  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Farmers  generally  will  find  little 
trouble  with  their  work  horses  this 
month.  Beyond  some  disturbances  to  di- 
gestion by  the  change  to  dry  feeds  which 
can  be  watched  carefully,  and  scalded 
shoulders  in  the  heavy  teams,  there  is 
little  to  watch. 

Above  all,  insist  on  your  men  using 
every  precaution  in  feeding  and  care.  A 
ripping,  swearing  teamster  is  an  abomi- 
nation and  a  man  who  does  not  love 
horses  should  never  be  employed  on  the 
farm.  When  constant  fear  characterizes 
the  work  horses,  there  is  something 
wrong.  The  horse  is  a  good  faithful  ser- 
vant and  is  often  less  blameworthy  than 
the  incompetent  driver. 

Colts  should  be  brought  into  the  shel- 
ter at  nights  at  the  close  of  the  month 
when  the  bad  weather  begins. 

HANDLING  ENSLIAGE. 

The  work  of  taking  care  of  the  corn 
crop  in  the  silo,  brings  forward  every 
year  to  the  Canadian  farmer  the  rush 
and  cost  of  the  operation.  The  careful 
farmer  is  always  at  work  to  find  ways 
ard  means  to  lessen  the  expenditures  of 
labor  and  money. 


There  are  three  ways  of  handling  the 
coin.  One  is  by  the  big  outfit  whose 
sole  business  is  to  do  this  work  for  the 
whole  vicinity  and  another  is  the  outfit 
owned  jointly  by  two  or  three  farmers. 
The  last  method  is  by  the  individual  out- 
fit. All  three  are  known  to  Canadian 
farmers.  Whichever  way  is  employed, 
there  are  some  maxims  that  ought  to  be 
observed. 

The  best  time  to  cut  corn  is  when  the 
ears  are  denting  and  glazing. 

Semi-dry  or  frosted  corn  should  al- 
ways be  dampened  when  entering  the 
silo.  Ordinarily  it  requires  from  one  to 
three  tons  of  water  for  each  ton  of  such 
corn.  It  is  better  to  get  too  much  water 
than  not  enough. 

When  the  silo  is  being  filled,  at  least 


■\  swat bees  recently  settled  on  a  bi 

standing   before   a    store   in   a   California    town 
lately.— From  Popular    Mechanics. 


two  men  should  be  used  to  tramp  in  the 
silo.  Keep  the  outside  the  highest  ami 
tramp  it  the  most. 

Two  men  in  the  field  will  hand  up  corn 
to  one  man  on  the  wagon  more  economi- 
cally than  either  one  or  three.  If  a  man 
is  careless  with  his  loading  he  will  re- 
quire twice  the  time  to  unload  that  it  will 
require  if  the  corn  is  placed  on  the  wagon 
in  regular  order. 

IN   THE   VEGETABLE   GARDEN. 

Clean  and  fertilize  the  asparagus 
patch.  If  you  have  no  asparagus,  set 
some  out  now. 

Transfer  some  parsley  into  window- 
boxes  for  winter  use. 

Start  a  rhubarb  patch  this  month  and 
mulch  well  with  manure. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  asparagus  and 
rhubarb,  dig  up  some  of  the  roots  for 
forcing  in  the  cellar.  The  heat  of  the 
furnace  will  do  it. 

Squashes  and  pumpkins  keep  longer 
with  the  stems  on  than  they  do  without. 
The  stems  make  good  handles  to  carry 
them  by,  too. 

A  few  parsnips  for  winter  use  may  be 
lifted  and  stored  in  sand  in  the  cellar; 
but,  as  freezing  sweetens  them,  it  is  best 
to  leave  many  of  them  outdoors  for  later 
use. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  carrots 
from  withering  in  the  cellar,  is  to  put 
them  in  a  box  and  cover  them  with  sand. 
They  will  keep  nice  and  fresh  and  come 
out  plump  and  good. 

Be  sure  your  onions  are  perfectly  dry 
when  you  store  them  away. 

Store  potatoes  in  bins  one  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  deep,  raised  somewhat 
from  the  floor.  Do  not  bruise  or  they  will 
be  likely  to  rot.  Roots  in  the  nature  of 
salsify  and  horseradish,  freezing  does  not 
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"The  Frost  Girl" 

Starts  Next  Issue 

Allan  Baird,  railroad  engineer, 

had  been  commissioned  to  run 

a  survey  through  to  the  Hudson 

Bay  Company  for  a  new  road. 

It    was    necessary     to     get     it 

through    before    Spring,    so  he 

started  out  with  his  gang  in  the 

middle    of    winter.      Away    up 

north  in  that  almost  unexplored 

land,  he  meets  a  girl---a  girl  as 

mysterious  as  she  is  beautiful, 

who  is  running  a  trading  post  all 

by  herself.  And  from  that  time 

Baird's    troubles     begin.       His 

dogs  are  poisoned,  his  stores  of 

"grub"  stolen  and  his  men  en- 
ticed  away.     To   make    things 

worse  he  falls  head  over  heels  in  love  with  the  girl.     And  then  he 

finds  out  .  .  .  But  to  make  the  closer 
acquaintance  of  this  charming,  virile 
story  it  will  be  necessary  to  read  "The 
Frost  Girl,"  our  next  serial,  which  be- 
gins in  the  November  issue.  We've  told 
enough  to  show  the  elements  which  en- 
ter into  the  tale. 

Robert  E.  Pinkerton  is  at  his  best  in  "The  Frost 
Girl."  It  is  as  clean  and  bracing  as  the  winds  of  the 
irozen  north  it  so  graphically  depicts.  It  has  adven- 
ture, mystery,  love ;  everything  that  a  good  story  should 
have.  And  behind  it  is  a  Big  Idea,  a  vital  suggestion 
tor  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  which  arise 
when  the  outposts  of  civilization  reach  out  into  un- 
tapped sections  of  the  virgin  forest. 

Be  Sure  And  Start    This  Splendid 

New  Serial 


An  illustration  for  "The  Frost  Girl,"  drawn  by  Harry  C.  Edwards 


Robert   E.    I'inkertou,   tho  gifted    youug  author 

who    himself    lives  in    the    north    country,   of 

which    be  writes   so   well. 
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hurt,  so  the  main  lot  may  stay  out  where 
grown;  but  some  should  be  dug  and  put 
in  earth  in  the  cellar  for  winter  use.  A 
few  heads  of  cabbage  may  be  kept, 
heads  down,  in  a  barrel  in  the  cellar. 

Our  way  of  storing  celery  is  quite  sim- 
ple. We  take  a  long,  narrow  box  about 
as  deep  as  the  plants  are  tall,  and  set  it 
in  the  cellar  out  of  the  way.  Then  scat- 
tering a  couple  of  inches  of  fine  soft 
earth  in  the  bottom,  we  carefully  pry  the 
plants  out  with  a  bar,  leaving  as  much 
soil  on  the  roots  as  we  can,  and  stand 
them  up  in  the  box  close  together.  The 
roots  ought  to  be  well  covered  with 
earth.  When  the  box  is  full  we  lay  a 
piece  of  burlap  or  some  old  sacks  on  top, 
and  the  celery  keeps  well,  and  is  good 
far  beyond  New  Year's. 

Clean  up  all  cabbage  stumps.  They 
provide  excellent  shelter  for  cabbage 
worms. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  delay  harvesting  the 
winter  cabbage  crop  until  the  outer  leaves 
have  been  frozen  hard  several  times  and 
when  there  is  danger  of  unbroken  winter 
weather.  Various  methods  of  storing 
winter  cabbage  are  used  with  good  suc- 
cess. The  Danish  Ball  is  the  best  keeper 
that  can  be  grown.  In  large  producing 
districts,  frost-proof  storage  houses  are 
designed  and  built  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose. Many  growers  store  in  barns  or 
caves.  Some  pile  or  store  the  untrimmed 
heads  in  protected  spots,  as  along  fences, 
covering  after  severe  weather  begins 
with  straw,  corn-stalks,  leaves  or  other 
coarse  material.  Burying  is  a  favorite 
plan   with   some. 

CARE  OF  FRUIT  AND  FLOWERS. 

Plant  daffodils,  tulips,  crocuses  and 
all    spring-blooming  bulbs  now. 

After  the  frost  kills  the  dahlia  tops, 
leave  the  roots  in  the  ground  for  about 
ten  days,  then  on  a  mild  day,  die:  them 
up  with  plenty  of  earth  around  them, 
and  let  this  dry  out  in  the  sun  and  wind. 
Then  put  them  away  in  the  cellar,  banked 
up  and  completely  covered  with  dry 
earth.  The  earth  will  absorb  any  excess 
of  moisture,  preventing-  mold,  and  will 
also  keep  the  roots  from  shrivelling  or 
decaying,  as  they  are  likely  to  do  when 
put  away  in  boxes. 

Peonies  may  still  be  planted,  but  get 
them  in  as  early  this  month  as  possible, 
and  then  mulch  the  soil  around  them 
with  stable  manure. 

Get  protective  litter  in  readiness  to 
be  spread  at  short  notice  if  nightfall 
brings  promise  of  a  freeze. 

Grapes  are  purpling.  Do  not  cut  away 
the  leaves  on  the  vines  to  expose  the 
bunches.  The  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
leaf  is  what  is  necessary  to  make  the 
sweetest  fruit. 

Go  over  the  fruit  trees  for  signs  of 
disease,  and  pull  out  and  burn  anything 


\    weaning    trough    used    on    an    experimental 
farm   In   Maryland. 


A  transparent  hood  prevents  the  rain  or 
snow  from  striking  the  portion  of  the  wind- 
shield of  the  auto,  so  that  the  driver  can  see 
all  the  time. 


seriously  affected — root  and  branch.  Send 
specimen  branches  to  your  county  or 
Provincial   agricultural   department. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  do  white-wash- 
ing generally  out  of  doors.  Nothing  sur- 
passes a  good  coat  of  this  as  a  purifier. 

My  wife  and  I,  says  a  writer  in  Glean- 
ings in  Bee  Culture,  take  and  clean  or 
wipe  off  green  tomatoes  before  the  frost 
trets  them,  and  then  wrap  them  carefully 
in  tissue  paper  and  lay  them  in  small  bas- 
kets, only  two  deep,  and  store  away  in  a 
dark,  cool  closet,  and  about  the  middle  of 
November,  or  later,  they  will   ripen. 

If  you  want  to  keep  some  of  your  ap- 
ples for  spring  use,  pack  in  dry  oats  or 
cork  dust.  Pine  sawdust  imparts  an  un- 
desirable odor  to   fruit. 

Propagate  blackberries  now  by  root- 
cuttings  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil.  These 
should  be  packed  in  sand  and  buried  in 
a  well-drained   place   in  the  garden. 

Make  cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants three  to  four  inches  long,  and 
plant  two  inches  apart  in  rows.  So*  ins* 
deep  enough  so  that  the  ton  eye  will  be 
even  with  the  ground. 

IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Chose  now  your  breeders  for  next 
season. 

Feed  grain  by  scattering  in  the  litter. 

Secure  an  ample  supply  of  litter  ma- 
terial.  Leaves  are  good. 

Stimulate  the  pullets  to  laying  by  feed- 
ing a  little  green  bone. 

Get  the  poultry  into  winter  quarters 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

How  about  that  supply  of  road  dust 
for  the  dust  baths  this  winter? 

Scald  nests  and  roosts  with  hot  water 
containing  a  dash  of  carbolic  acid. 

Keep  the  young  stock  under  cover 
during  the  cold,  rainy  days  of  October. 

Try  the  fresh-air  plan  this  winter. 
Substitute  muslin  for  glass  in  poultry- 
house  windows. 

Burn  all  old  nesting  stuff  and  provide 
new  before  putting  the  poultry  in  winter 
quarters. 

Colds  and  roup  are  often  the  result  of 
drafts  and  dampness  during  the  cooler 
weather.    Both  can  easily  be  avoided. 

Get  in  a  supply  of  vegetables  and  dried 
clover  for  winter  green  food.  Mangles, 
turnips  and  cabbages  are  excellent. 

Get  rid  of  all  surplus  cockerels  and 
old  hens.     Feed   is  too  high  in   price  to 


keep  any  boarders  that  do  not  pay  their 
way. 

Don't  let  any  of  the  poultry  get  the 
habit  of  roosting  in  trees.  It  will  be  hard 
to  cure  them  of  it  when  cold  weather 
comes. 

The  brooders  and  roosting-coops  that 
were  used  during  the  summer  should  be 
thoroup-hly  cleaned,  and  stored  away  in- 
doors for  next  season. 

Divide  the  pullets  into  small  flocks, 
keeping  each  age,  color,  and  size  by  it- 
self. They  will  develop  better  in  small 
flocks. 

In  planning  next  spring's  mating?, 
which  should  be  done  now,  put  the  pul- 
lets with  strong,  healthy,  two-year-old 
cockerels. 

If  there  are  any  late  molters  among 
the  hens,  remember  that  a  few  handfuls 
of  sunflower  seeds  daily  will  help  to 
loosen  up  the  old  feathers  and  cause  the 
new  ones  to  come  in  smooth  and  oily. 

MONEY  FROM  HOGS. 

Hogs  are  making  their  feeders  good 
money  in  all  parts  of  Canada.  It  is  no 
uncommon  sight  now  to  see  a  drove  of 
black  or  white,  sleek,  fat  ones  on  prairie 
farms.  They  scout  around  the  wheat 
stacks  and  stubbles  and  get  fat  and  good- 
natured  with  little  extra  looking  after. 
A  special  pig  pen  can  be  easily  construct- 
ed of  ordinary  woven  fence  wire  and  if  it 
is  carried  over  the  top  and  supported 
with  posts,  the  straw  stack  can  be  thrown 
over  it  and  the  hogs  will  have  a  cheap 
winter's  pen.  Brood  sows  do  best  run- 
ning outdoors  around  the  stacks  pro- 
vided they  are  not  worried  by  cattle. 
They  require  little  besides  two  or  three 
ears  of  corn,  a  mangel  and  good  water  at 
a  feed. 

Keep  a  box  of  salt,  charcoal  and  sul- 
phur mixed  where  they  can  reach  it. 
Spray  all  fattening  hogs  for  vermin. 
Keep  the  pens  scrupulously  clean  and  use 
plenty  of  straw. 

Have  farrowing  pens  fixed  up  so  as  to 
prevent  losses. 

The  hog  is  a  difficult  animal  to  treat 
when  attacked  by  disease,  and  hence  the 
breeder  must  adopt  every  possible  means 
to  prevent  disease  from  entering  the 
herd.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a   pound   of  cure. 

Filth  is  an  excellent  breeding  ground 
for  disease  germs.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  pens  cleaned  frequently,  and 


One  method  of  openii  -  »  !,:Jc 

t  on   a    shed. 
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Can  jYour  Engine 
Do  This? 


Can  your  engine  start  and  operate  on 
K  sene  or  any  kiud  of  oil  and  give  en- 
tire satisfaction?  St.  Mary's  "H.O."  Kero- 
sene or  Oil  Engine  does  this.  It  cuts  down 
half  of  your  gasoline  costs — absolutely! 
Cost  of  operation  is  one-half  less  than 
3  isoline    engine. 

St.  Mary's  H.O.  Engines  have  XO  Batter- 
ies. Magneto.  iRnitor,  Spark  Coil.  Spark 
ring.  Torek.  Hot  Tube.  Hot  Balls,  I*re- 
Heatine.    Carburetor    Fires. 

\i>  adjustments  necessary.     No  Preheating 

in    cold    weather.      Few    parts.      No    troubles. 

In  Cold  Weather 

do  you  like  to  warm  cold  batteries?  Do 
you  like  to  put  hot  water  in  the  hopper? 
Do   you   like   to   prime   your  engine? 

If  vou  don't  care  about  doing  these  things 
investigate  the  St.  Mary's  "H.O."  Type 
Engine.  They  overcome  all  these  troubles 
and  many  more,  in  addition  to  cutting 
dnwn    operating  expenses   to   half. 

Write  for  booklet  "F"  and  learn  of  the 
money-saving,  time-saving,  trouble-saving 
features  of  this  simple  and  economical 
engine. 

t  Isn  ask  for  Ilullctin  No.  21  which  gives 
full  particulars  of  the  practical  G.M.C. 
wait  r  xiistems. 

The  General  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 
22-26  Mulock  Ave.,       Toronto,  Ont. 


A  Good  Heater 
At  A  Low  Price 


[Requires  Little  Attention! 


SHOULD  you  be  needing  a  Eange, 
Stove  or  Heater  that  is  easily 
kept  in  perfect  control,  and  desire 
somi  thing  not  too  elaborate  or  high 
in  price  but  comfortable,  durable 
and  economical  in  fuel  consumption 
something  that  will  give  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  heat  with  the  least 
amount  of  fuel  consumed,  burning 
coal  or  wood,  and  requiring  but 
little  attention — if  you  want  these 
advantages  write  for  the  "Percival" 
Catalogue  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heat- 
ers, made  by  the  Percival  Plow  and 
Stove  Company,  Ltd.,  Manufacturers 
also  of  the  famous  Percival  Plows, 
Wheel  Barrows  and  Road  Scrapers 
— Canada's  best.  We  know  the 
•'aimers'  requirements  ami  can  give 
satisfaction.  Ask  for  stove  catalogue 
or  plow  catalogue  or  both — to-day. 


The  Percival  Plow  &  Stove  Co.,  Ltd. 
Merrickville,  Ontario 


An    old    bicycle    used    as    a    power   grinder    f,,r   a 
stone    or    emery    wheel. 


pens  should  be  so  constructed  that  there 
are  no  places  for  filth  to  accumulate 
where  it  cannot  be  cleaned  out.  Water- 
tight floors  with  as  few.  cracks  and  cor- 
ners as  possible,  together  with  adequate 
drainage  are  important  in  a  piggery. 

Acquire  the  habit  of  using  disinfec- 
tants freely.  There  are  numerous  good 
patent  disinfectants  on  the  market. 
Crude  carbolic  acid  and  creolin  are  excel- 
lent. A  five-per-cent.  solution  of  either 
will  be  found  effective  for  disinfecting 
pens.  Chloride  of  lime  is  also  good  and 
is  especially  recommended  for  pens  where 
cholera  has  existed.  Five  or  six  ounces 
of  chloride  of  lime  to  a  gallon  of  water 
make  an  effective  disinfectant.  Sunlight 
is  one  of  the  best  disinfectants,  and  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  admit  plenty  of 
direct  sunlight  into  all  pens. 

DANGER  FROM  CORN  SMUT. 

We  have  seen  threshing  machines  a' 
work  near  a  barn  sending  out  a  cloud  of 
smutty  dust  as  black  as  the  smoke  from 
a  factory  chimney.  It  is  not  only  a  nuis- 
ance to  work  in  any  such  filth,  but  the' 
smut  cuts  down  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  grain  often  by  25  per  cent,  or 
more.  This  can  easily  be  prevented  by 
treating  the  seed  grain.  Apart  from  the 
loss  which  the  disease  occasions,  there  i.= 
the  danger  of  fire.  Throughout  the  Wes* 
there  have  been  many  explosions  in 
threshing  machines.  These  explosions 
led  to  fire,  causing  the  destruction  of 
valuable  property.  The  Washington  Ex- 
periment Station  has  investigated  this 
and  finds  that  those  tires  result  from  an 
explosion  of  smut.  This  smut  works  in 
with  the  other  dust  from  broken  grain  or 
straw,  and  becomes  thoroughly  combus- 
tible. Then  electricity  is  germinated 
throusrh  the  working  of  the  thrasher,  and 
from  it  the  dust  and  smut  are  set  on  fire 
through  an  explosion.  The  college  finds 
that  the  dry  smut  contains  about  four 
Der  cent,  of  oil,  which,  floating  in  dry  air 
becomes  very  inflammable.  This  is  an 
additional  reason  for  going  through  the 
simple  operation   of  treating  the   seed. 


Better   Farming 
Coaches 

lie  Ontai  o  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  tin-  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have  com 
pieted  arrangements  to  run  agricultural  de- 
monstration cars  over  the  railway's  Ontario 
lines  from  October  -ith  to  November  loth.  'I'h. 
equipment    will    consist    of    two    coaches 


for    transportation     'f    the    variou- 
live     stock     produced      in     Ontario,     inc. 
heavy    horses,    beef   and    dairy    cattle,    p 
swine   and    sheep.      The   other   coach   will 
tain    illustrative    and    demonstrative    mi 
covering  seed   selection  and   testing:   idei 
tion     and     eradication     of    weeds:     rodding    of 
farm      buildings;      drainage:      soil      moisture: 
poultry      raising,      housing      and      equipment : 

is    an  1     fungus    diseases    attacking    I 
orchard   ami   garden  crops:   feeds  and  fei 
marketing   farm    products,   etc..   etc. 

Competent    instructors   will   he  in   chn   e 
the   equipment    throughout    the   day,    pr- 
to    answer    questions.      Valuable    agric; 
literature    will    be    distributed    to    those    win 
avail    themselves    of    this    opportunity    of   vis- 
iting   the    hotter    farming    coaches. 

In   oid<r  that   the  farmers  may  be  per: 
to    thoroughly    inspect    the   many    educational 
exhibits  contained  in   the  coaches,  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture    have    arranged    foi 
■   us    ti,    remain    a   full   day    at   each    plac< 
ited.    the    instructors    being    in    charge   from 
!».30  a.m.   to  5.30  p.m..  except  at  a  few  p 
where  the  coaches  will   he  open  for  insp< 
for    the    afternoon    only.      One    of    the   D< 
ment's     most     competent     Women's     Institute 
workers    will,    nt   2  30   p.m.    daily,   addrest 
local    Women's    Institute.      At   R   p.m.   a    public 
meeting   will    be   held   in    the  town    hall   of  tb" 
place    visiied.    when    addresses    will    he    . 
bv     lecturers    from     the     staff    of    instr-: 
These    lectures    will    be   supplemented    hi 
tern    views    and.    in    those    places    where 
Iricity    is    available,     movinz    pictures.    tllu«- 
trative      of      up-to-date      agriculture,     w I 
shown.  Part  of  the  itinerary  hs« 

arranged,  ami   is  as   folio 

T  rail 

Pla  Date.  •sited. 

a.m.         p.ui. 

Claremout     Oct.     4        10.00    I 

Burketon     Jet       Oct.     5         11.00     I 

Blackstock     .  .  I  let.     5         afl 

evi 

Tweed     Oct.     •;         sl 

Apple    Hil  Oct.     7         11    ■ 

Finch     Oct.     s 

Winchester    Oct.     '■' 

Kemptville    .  .  i  let.  11 

Merrickvilb  .Oct.  12_ 

Carleton    Plate    <>ct.  33  '■ 

Stittsvillc     Oct.  H 

Perth     Oct.  1"> 

Norwood      Oct.  Iti 

l.indsav     .  .  i  let.  Is         1 

Coldw   He:  Oct.    10  '      ■    ■ 

Craighurst       -  '  let.  20 

Alliston    . .  net.  21 

Tottenham     ...  Oct.  22 

Bolton     .Oct.  23 

Shelburne  Oct.  2T>         11.00    t 

Chatsworth  .<><■!     . 

Owen    Sound  Oct.  27 

Flesberton     . .  o 

Oct. 

Brampton  .Oct.  30        11 

•p.m. 

Competent     men     will     be     n 
live    stock    and    will    demonstrate    the    ■ 
teristics    of    the    various    classes 
and   give  instruction   in  judging,   h 
feeding,    from    2.30    to    5.30    p.m.      Wher. 
sible.    live    stock    will    be    secure.: 
supplement   the  animals   carried   on   the 
Seats    will    be    provided    for    the    us 
attending    the    live    stock    judging    den 
and.   should   the  weather  be  unfav 
a    tent    will    be   erected. 

The  staff  of  instructors  will   be  drawr 
the    Agricultural    College,    the    Department   ol 
Agriculture,    and    the    regular    Ins 
'I-    -.    men    with    special    training 

have    been    selected    to    . 
The   H  in.   Mr.   Duff.   Dr.  Creelma: 
Day,  and  other  well  known  leaders  in     - 
ture    will   address   some   of   the  eveniug 
ines. 

While    the    special    trains    which    have 
operated   in   Ontario  during  recent 
heen    in    important   feature   in    tie 
tion      >f    agricultural     knowledge,     we 
that    the    method    to    be    followed 
will    be    more    effective    than    in    former 

We     cannot     urg  -  -         upon    I 

farmers.         -       --    men    of   tl. 

_    .  .  ,      ■  -    •    . 

irirls    of   our    high    schools    and    highc    - 
in    the    puhU.     -  s     to    take    . 

this     special     opportunity     to     ga 
agricultural    information    from    a 
better    farming    coaches     and 
demonstr  •        :  ing  the  da 

-motive    addresses     and     s**ii:k 

ultur.nl     opera:..  - 

uitiful  farm  home  scenes  repr. 

lllrcl 

UKO      \     PI  TN  V\l. 
Sup.' 
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When  you 
buy  a  range 
look  for 
these  features 

"Armco"  (rust-resisting) 
iron  body ;  Semi-Steel 
heat-resisting  fi  r  e  b  o  x 
linings ;  a  burnished  top 
smooth  and  glossy,  that 
needs  only  a  rub  with  a 
soft  cloth  occasionally; 
an  oven  that  you  can 
wash,  and  so  keep  sweet 
and  hygienic;  and  a  re- 
liable oven  thermometer 
that  helps  you  bake. 

These  and  many  more 
you'll  find  in 


^^^^S^M^. 


KA 


W- 


Ml 


WCXat/s 

Kootenay 


The  exclusive  patented  features  of  the  Kootenay  are  fully 
described  and  pictured  in  a  dainty  recipe  booklet. 

This  booklet  is  free.  If  you  read  it,  you  will  know  all  about  the 
Kootenay,  and  will  be  able  to  appreciate  its  fine  points  when 
you  personally  inspect  it  in  the  store  of  your  merchant.  This 
is  a  great  satisfaction. 

r 


Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  to-day  if  interested  in  the 
purchase  of  a  range. 


i 


WOary'S     London 
Montreal 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver   St.  John,  N.B.  Hamilton 
Calgary        Edmonton        Saskatoon 


McCLARY'S,  London,  Can. 

Please  send  FREE,  a  copy  of  booklet  entitled 
Kootenay  Range  and  You." 


NAME 


The 


ADDRESS 
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Doubling  Money  in  Beef  Cattle 


Continued  from  Page  9 


goes  almost  the  whole  way  in  making  for 
success.  In  fact,  it  is  a  big  part  of  the 
business. 

HOW   TO   HANDLE   CATTLE 

There  are  two  ways  of  handling  cattle. 
My  neighbors  are  trying  both  ways  suc- 
cessfully. Judge  McGillivray,  under  his 
competent  manager,  Ernest  Vanstone,  is 
making  good  returns,  while  Jeffrey  Bros 
are  following  an  equally  successful  course 
another  way. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  plan  to  follow  the 
double  shift  plan  as  I  call  it.  It  is  thus. 
Buy  your  cattle  in  August,  put  them  on 
good  grass,  and  then  stable  feed  till  the 
middle  of  January  and  sell. 

Then  buy  in  another  bunch  and  feed 
well,  turning  them  on  to  the  spring  grass 
and  sell  early  in  summer.  Let  your  grass 
then  grow  till  fall  again  ready  for  the 
next  supply. 

Regarding  the  question  of  capital.  A 
careful  farmer,  who  believes  in  his  work, 
need  fear  little  chance  for  credit  among 
his  fellow  farmers,  or  banks.  Many  farm- 
ers will  lend  money  to  other  farmers  to 
invest  in  cattle,  provided  the  farmer 
agrees  to  hold  cattle  for  a  good  sale. 

THE    MIXED    FARM    PAYS 

Our  farm  returns  cover  a  wide  range. 
To  put  it  tersely  they  come  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads: 

(1)  We  raise  two  draft  colts  each  year 
and  thus  have  two  horses  to  sell  annually. 

(2)  We  sell  some  grain,  mainly  buck- 
wheat and  barely  as  well  as  oats  for  seed 
in  large  quantities. 

(3)  Every  year  we  have  a  field  of  red, 
alsike  or  both  clovers  for  seed  purposes. 

(4)  I  believe  poultry  would  pay  al- 
though we  sell  only  about  $100  worth. 
They  make  a  fine  living  for  us. 

(5)  We  have  turned  off  many  hogs 
each  year.    Often  we  buy  and  feed  after 


the  way  of  the  cattle,  but  our  profits  are 
not  as  sure. 

(6)  Apples  and  fruit.  A  young  orchard 
is  just  set  out.    Old  trees  bear  well. 

SOME  OTHER  GOOD  THINGS 

We  find  it  pays  to  keep  plenty  of  force. 
That  is  have  lots  of  help,  and  keep  it 
efficient. 

Machinery  must  be  kept  in  perfect  con- 
dition ready  for  instant  service.  Thus, 
with  good  men  and  good  machines  the  big 
drive  on  any  operation  can  go  along 
smoothly. 

We  never  use  a  whip  on  our  horses. 
My  theory  is  that  the  work  horses  can  do 
the  work.  Feed  them  well' and  they  will 
respond.  On  cool  days  ou  men  have  or- 
ders to  walk  them  steadi  y  within  work- 
ing hours.  On  warm  days,  stop  them  often 
for  a  few  minutes.  A  farm  hand  does  not 
need  to  hastily  start  up  operations  if  the 
owner  comes  in  sight. 

Wet  days  are  our  busiest  days  as  we 
use  them  in  keeping  the  machinery  fitted 
up,  in  oiling  and  mending  harness,  in 
painting  tools  where  necessary,  and  in 
emergency  work. 

I  believe  in  keeping  the  roadways  along 
the  farm  free  of  weeds  and  well  dragged. 
I  own  a  split-log  drag  of  my  own,  and  cut 
all  weeds  at  my  own  expense.  I  never 
saddle  the  township  with  this  cost.  A  good 
road  and  a  clean  side  pays  any  farmer. 

In  cleaning  land,  the  plowing  of  a 
meadow  in  the  fall,  and  its  thorough 
working  by  a  good  spring-tooth  culti- 
vator, and  sowing  to  a  grain  crop,  fol- 
lowed the  second  year  by  a  hoed  crop  is 
found  mighty  efficacious  in  clearing  the 
land  of  weeds. 

During  this  wet  season  our  losses  have 
been  practically  nothing,  as  efficient  ma- 
chinery, a  good  working  force  and  sys- 
tem does  much. 


We  keep  two  married  hired  met 
round.  One  man  has  charge  of  40 
cattle  in  the  winter.  Another  has  charge 
of  25  and  helps  in  other  matters.  Another 
day  man  does  all  the  teaming.  The  ad- 
vantages of  providing  all-round-the-year 
labor  makes  for  better  farming  and  large- 
ly solves  the  labor  problems. 


The  farm  homo  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Zavitz.  Marsh vllle.    Ont.       The    simplicity    of    architecture 
gives  au  individuality  and  dignity   befitting  a  country   home.     The   house   was  designed  and 

built  by  the  late  Mr.  Zavitz,  ■  of  the  country's   most    progressive   and    public  -  spirited 

farmers. 


News  Notes 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Plowing  Match  will 
be  held  in  Guelph,  November  3,  4  and  5.  A 
tractor  demonstration  takes  place  at  the  same 
time. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  professor  of 
English  in  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  has  been 
offered  the  principalsbrp  of  the  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College  by  the  Minister  of  Agri 
culture  for  Manitoba,  Hon.   Valentine  Winkler 

John  Burroughs  says  that  when  a  bee  brings 
pollen  into  the  hive  he  advances  to  the  cell 
in  which  it  is  to  be  deposited,  and  picks  it 
off  as  one  might  his  overalls  or  rubber  boots, 
making   one   foot   help   another. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  this 
generation,  grain  remained  unharvested  in 
Ontario    fields    by    the    first    of    October. 

Prof.  Bedford,  of  Manitoba,  has  a  new  post, 
that  of  being  in  charge  of  the  demonstration 
farms  and  of  weed  control  in  the  province. 
He  can  accomplish  a  world  of  good  In  both 
departments. 

R.  J.  Fleming,  the  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Railway  system,  has  an  800-acre  farm 
in  Pickering  Township,  25  miles  east  of  To- 
ronto. He  has  spent  much  money  in  bringing 
this  farm  up  to  a  high  standard  of  fertility. 
He  believes  in  lime,  legumes  and  livestock. 
This  year  he  grew  125  acres  of  fall  wheat 
that  made  an  average  of  50  bushels.  He 
Bowed   $12    per   acre   on    it    in    fertilizers. 

The  dairy  department  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  has  kept  the  record  of  a  small  Jersey 
row  for  fifteen  years.  In  these  years  she  has 
produced  108,968  lbs.  of  milk  and  5,000  lbs. 
of  butter-fat.  Her  best  year's  record  was 
-  lbs.  of  milk  and  730  lbs.  of  butter. 
1  luring  this  time  she  raised  12  calves,  which 
sold  on  an  average  of  $200.  Thus  she  has 
produced  about  $4. 35s-.  She  cost  $50  a  year 
to  keep. 

The  United  States  Shorthorn  breeders  are 
making  a  bid  for  the  Argentine  trade.  Their 
secretary,  Frank  W.  Harding,  is  there  now 
getting  the  lay  of  the  land,  it  might  be  well 
for  the  Canadian  Shorthorn  breeders  to  be 
ou  the  alert  for  markets  after  the  war.  Canada 
can    produce    good    b 

Joe  Wing  is  dead.  There  are  hundreds  of 
Canadians    who    have    learned    to    aduim 

farmer-writer  of  Ohio.  For  years  he 
familiar  to  many  stockmen,  par- 
ticular.} through  his  contributions  to  the 
Hie. ueis'  Gazette.  His  books  on  farm  sub- 
such  as  sheep,  alfalfa,  meadows,  etc  . 
are  well  known.  It  is  said  that  the  d 
that   took   him   off   untimely    was  -     ..   that 

ious    malady    of    which    physicians 
yet    in     the    dark.      He    had    a    fine    farm    at 
ilechaulesburg,  Ohio.     Alfalfa  and  sheep  were 
his     1.  _:  iculturally.       He    addle-- 

gathering   at   the  Guelph   Winter   Fair  a 
lew    years 

The    new    organization    of    O 
known  as  the   united   Farmers 

the  handling 
-    for   the  farmers.     During  the  last 
their     business     amounted     to 
>A'heu    they   get   into   the   swing   of  it, 

rn     sister     organizations,     they     wi 

:    rce    a     union    of    sentiuit 
to    farmers    also    that    will    mean 
■ally. 

riously,    the    fox     indus;  -     - 

powerful      in      Prince      Edwai 
the    ri  i  on    the    Libel 

jamin    Rogers,   pitted   hinia 
King.   Charles    Daltou.   and    went    d 
feat.  Among  the  I 
that    of    Mr.    Dalton    is    uuiqut 
g      lie  was  a  coniparatii 
keeper    iu    a    lit 

is    in    the   millionaire    class   and    a    n 
nment.     H  -   . 
,ios    entirely     to     his     su 
breeding,    he    being    the    first    man    to    di 
strate    the   possibilities    of    the    ind-.^ 
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Making  a  Window  Garden 

The  Best  Arrangement   for  Winter-Blooming   Plants,   Ferns 
and   Window  Box  Groups 

By  MOSS   FOREST 


The   effect   of   unity    obtained    by    the    window   boxes    could    never    have   been    attained    by    a 

row   of   pots. 


THE  brightness  and  beauty  of 
flowers  can  and  should  be  enjoyed 
in  every  home.  The  Canadian  win- 
ters are  sunny,  even  though  cold,  so  there 
is  sufficient  light,  the  first  essential  for 
plant  life  as  for  animal  life,  and  we  are 
getting  more  and  more  to  realize  the  value 
of  admitting  this  light  into  our  homes. 
There  is  always  sufficient  warmth  for 
plants  where  human  beings  live  and  as  for 
watering  and  general  care,  that  is  but  a 
simple  matter  taking  at  the  most  only  a 
few  minutes  a  day.  And  what  reward 
there  is  for  this  slight  trouble.  The 
brightness  and  bloom  on  a  winter's  day 
when  the  outdoor  garden  is  held  in  an  icy 
grip,  the  fragrance  stealing  through  the 
warm  room  when  outside  the  glass  regis- 
ters "forty  below,"  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient compensation  for  thrice  the  trouble 
that  has  been  taken. 

Of  course  a  small  conservatory  or  a 
sun-room  affords  the  highest  degree  of 
success  and  pleasure  in  this  respect  and 
the  time  should  soon  arrive  when  no  house, 
particularly  no  country  house,  should  be 
considered  complete  without  one,  for  with 
flowers  in  it  all  a-growing  and  a-blowing 
in  the  genial  atmosphere  and  the  bright 
sunshine  streaming  in,  it  may  be  a  place 
of  summer-like  brightness  which  must 
very  materially  increase  the  happiness 
and  therefore  the  health  of  the  whole 
family. 

But  while  we  are  not  all  fortunate 
enough  to  have  this  luxury  there  are 
many  to  whom  a  bay  window  is  a  com- 
monplace, and  the  illustration  is  a  sug- 


gestion of  how  it  can  be  treated  to  give 
the  greatest  amount  of  "garden"  space. 

HANGING    PLANTS    SHUT    OUT    LIGHT 

In  the  first  place  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible should  be  admitted,  and  this  should 
come  from  the  highest  possible  angle  so 
that  it  may  reach  all  the  plants  fairly 
evenly,  for  we  all  know  how  they  will 
strain  towards  the  light  when  it  is  scanty 
and  low.  Therefore  shades  have  been  j 
dispensed  with  also  because  in  pulling 
them  down  there  is  often  much  injury 
done  to  the  plan.  A  narrow  valance  is 
run  along  the  top  of  the  window  while 
narrow  curtains  of  the  same  material 
barely  more  than  cover  the  woodwork  be- 
low. These  should  be  light  in  color  so  as 
to  reflect  the  light.  A  bright  chintz  for 
instance  will  go  charmingly  with  the 
green  plants  and  add  much  to  the  desired 
brightness  of  effect.  Heavier  curtains 
with  a  valance  to  match  drape  the  whole 
of  the  bay  and  these  may  be  drawn  at 
night  to  take  the  place  of  shades,  if 
privacy  is  desired  though  in  the  country 
this  is  scarcely  necessary. 

BEAUTY  OF  WINDOW  BOXES 

And  now  for  the  "garden"  itself.  It 
will  be  seen  that  no  plants  are  suspended 
in  hanging  baskets  as  these  keep  out  far 
too  much  precious  light,  but  at  the  side 
on  a  tall  stand  a  fern  has  been  placed,  the 
feathery  masses  of  the  asparagus 
plumosus  or  sprengeri  will  look  well  here. 
It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  effect  of  unity 
Continued  on  Page  53. 


"Made-in-Canada" 

Telephones 

We  don't  ask  you  to  equip  your 
lines  with  our  telephones  just  because 
they  are  made  right  here  in  Canada 
at  our  factory  in  Toronto,  but  also 
because  of  the  satisfaction  you  will 
enjoy  from  using  such  high-grade  in- 
struments. 

Canada  leads  the  world  in  many 
lines,  and  we  believe  our  magneto 
telephones  are  the  highest-class,  most 
efficient  built  to-day.  We  welcome 
comparisons,  and  will  send  our  tele- 
phones for  Free  Trial,  so  that  you 
can  test  them  alongside  other  makes 
on  your  lines  before  investing  a 
dollar. 

Our  Bulletins  are  free.  The  number  3 
tells  how  to  build  telephone  lines.  The 
number  4  describes  our  magneto  tele- 
phones.    Write  for  them. 

Canadian    Independent 
Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

263  Adelaide  St.  West 
TORONTO 


Let  us  quote  you  on  your  year's  supply  of 
dry    cell     batteries— ordinary      or      igniter. 


Fashions  in  Fall  Clothes 

The  Full,  Short  Skirt,  and  the  Tightened  Waist  Has  Been  Modified  Consider- 
ably— Military  Effects  Are  Prominent  Everywhere 


When  the  new  fall  styles  were  first  launched  before  the  public  we 
heard  a  general  murmur  of  disapproval  of  the  very  wide  skirt  and  the 
tightened  waist  line,  just  a  little  evidence  of  the  independent  thought 
and  common  sense  of  the  twentieth  century  woman.  So  the  designers 
lengthened  and  narrowed  the  skirt  a  little  and  loosened  the  waist  to 
more  normal  lines,  with  the  result  that  the  present  models  are  more 
attractive  and  wearable  than  we  have  had  for  some  time.  The  skirt 
has  been  arranged  so  that  pleats  and  softly  falling  draperies  can  be 
substituted  for  the  flare,  and  many  of  the  new  suits  show  a  tendency  to 
the  lessened -flare.  The  military  effects  are  most  poprlar,  the  majority 
of  models  being  three-quarter  length  and  the  Redingote  seven-eighths. 
Separate  coats  are  seven-eighths  or  full  length,  and  collared  up  to  the 
ears  with  fur.  In  fact  fur  will  be  the  most  popular  trimming  for  winter 
suits  and  coats.  Fashion  is  busy  with  sleeves  just  now  and  the  full 
bishop  promises  to  be  one  of  the  standard  forms. 


An  attractive  Italian  model.  The  shape  is  simply  a 
broad  sailor,  with  ;i  round  crown,  poised  well  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  and  the  mount  falling  well  over  rhe 
brim,  it  is  being  made  up  largely  in  velvet  with 
eoque   mount. 


A  smart  style  showing  the  application  of  flat  trim- 
mings. Metal  bands,  bead  ornaments  in  jet  and  metal. 
small  berry  and  leaf  sprays,  and  even  pearl  beads  and 
buttons  are  some  of  the  new  Ideas.  Frosted  grapes 
and    foliage    in    gold    and    silver    are    good. 


This  model   shows  the  nwe   bishop  sleeve  and   the  popular 
jumper   effect. 
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Russian  uiuilels,  and  belted  models  of  all 
kinds  including  modified  military  Norfolk 
styles   are   new   and    well    liked. 


In  choice  of  materials,  as  well  as  cuts, 
the  new  fashions  show  a  general  common 
sense  trend.  Serge  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  fabrics,  especially  for  misses'  and 
young  women's  dresses,  the  sailor  blouse 
and  middy  dresses  being  among  the  best 
models.  Middies  are  also  made  of  red 
and  blue  flannel.  The  middy  of  heavy 
washing  cotton  fabric  is  often  completed 
by  a  skirt  of  serge  or  plaid,  or  the  plaid 
skirt  may  have  a  jumper  or  suspender 
waist  with  a  guimp  of  lawn.  Modifications 
of  the  Norfolk  type  are  being  made  in 
serge  and  black  and  white  check.  Bolero 
dresses  come  in  serge  with  the  skirt  and 
coatee  of  the  check  or  serge,  and  the 
sleeves  and  guimp  of  white. 

Silk  dresses  will  be  worn  more  than 
ever  this  fall  on  account  of  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  woolens.  For  the  same 
reason  many  models  are  shown  made  of 
silk  combined  with  some  woolen  material, 
particularly  with  serge  or  gabardine. 


For  coats,  Scotch  tweeds  and  heavy 
mixtures,  some  of  them  in  blanket  finish, 
are  favorite  materials.  Many  black  and 
white  effects  in  checks,  stripes  and  plaids 
are  showing  and  checks  and  plaids  in 
dark  tones  are  decidedly  favored. .  These 
cloths  are  made  up  in  ulster  effects,  the 
majority  being  belted,  and  all  have  the 
high  collar. 

Sweaters  will  be  worn  more  than  ever 
this  fall,  and  since  the  longer  coat  is  now 
in  vogue  in  cloth  coats,  the  influence  ob- 
tains in  sweater-coat  fashions.  Another 
new  idea  is  the  matching  of  the  sweater 
with  toque  and  scarf,  making  a  most  at- 
tractive and  comfortable  sports  outfit. 
Sometimes  the  knitted  fabric  has  a 
brushed  finish,  and  the  scarf  is  decorated 
with  a  braided  fringe.  A  similar  cord 
and   pom-poms   trim  the  toque. 


In  furs,  the  single  skin  effect  is  very 
popular.  This  cut  illustrates  how  the 
new  stole  is  worn.  Pox,  dyed  blue,  is 
ore   of    the    smartest    of    the   new    furs. 


HAVE  YOU  Been  Using 


FABRIC  PAT  NOV, 


Comfi  Weather  Strip? 

It   will  help    to  decrease  your  fuel  account  and 
keep  your  house  warm. 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers. 

Burlington,  Windsor  Blanket   Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,    Canada 


MGER 


Economy  in 
War  Time 


ECONOMY  is  to-day  the  duty  of  British  People. 
ECONOMY  [means  spend  judiciously  and  get 
value  for  your   money. 

FALSE  ECONOMY  is  to  buy  a  shoddy  article 
simply  because  the  price  is  low;  it  means  buying 
another  to  replace  it  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
garment  is  not  worth  repair. 

TRUE  ECONOMY  is  to  avoid  extreme  fashions, 
buy  a  good  article  of  sound  material  and  well 
made,  that  will  give  long  wear,  continual  com- 
fort and  'pleasure  to  the  wearer  and  will  look 
well  to  the  end;  such  garments  are  worth  taking 
care^of  and  repairing. 

Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Wear  has  been  tested  for  33 
years  and  has  given  satisfaction  to  thousands 
all  over  the  world.  Think  of  this  when  you  need 
Underwear  and  Knitted  Goods  this  year. 

JAEGER  GOODS  ARE  TRUE  ECONOMY 

A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  and  Dr.  Jaeger's 
Health  Culture  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

DR.  JAEGER    SanitS^t"n    CO.  Limited 


MONTREAL 


System 
TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


Incorporated  in  England   in  1883  with   British  Capital  for 
the  British  Empire 


$ 


t.  Clement's  Co  lege 

FOR  BOYS.     Residential  and  Day  School 
NORTH  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 


Boys  prepared  for  the  University.  Royal 
Military  College  and  for  business. 
or  information  apply  to 

REV.  A.  K.  GRIFFIN.  Principal. 


REGINA  COLLEGE 


REGINA 
Saskatchewan 
President  REV.  E.  W.  STAPLEFORD,  B.A. 

RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
Preparatory  Classes:  Courses  leading  to  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cates. Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation.  'Commercial  Dc- 
oartment:  Stenograph;  and  Bookkeeping,  Higher  Account- 
ing. Conservatory  of  Music:  Courses  in  Piano,  Organ, 
Violin,  Orchestral  Instruments  and  Voice  Culture. 
FALL  TERM  BEGINS  SEPT.  28TH. 
For    information   write    the    Registrar. 


THE  ST.  CATHARINES  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

"Wriifht's   kNOw-better   School,    St.   Catharines 

Affiliated  with  the  Business  Educators'  Association  of 
Canada,  provides  the  best  in  Business,  Shorthand  and 
Typewritine  courses.  Study  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.     Fall  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  I. 

T.  F.  WRIGHT,  Principal 
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Neglected 
Opportunities 


Thousands  of  people  are  suffering  from 
chronic  ailments  just  because  they  neg- 
lected to  treat  them  at  the  start.  At 
this  time  of  the  year,  danger  of  expos- 
ure is  most  prevalent.  -Unexpected  ex- 
posure and  muscle  overstrain,  if  not 
attended  to  at  once,  lead  to  painful 
results,  sometimes  never  to  be  got  rid 
of.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  trying 
features  of  farm  life.  Often  the  neg- 
lect means  torturing  pains  in  the 
muscles  and  serious  discomfort,  which 
interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  farm 
and  household  at  most  critical  times. 
Most  cases  of  painful  muscular  rheum- 
atism can  be  traced  back  to  neglect. 
It  is  a  most  trying  experience  to  find 
oneself  helpless   to   relieve   the   pain. 

Why  run  the  risk  of  serious  trouble, 
when  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric 
Oil  can  be  kept  always  on  the  shelf 
at  a  trifling  cost — ready  the  moment 
it  is  needed  to  relieve  and  prevent 
serious  results  and  needless  pain? 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil,  well  rubbed 
in,  goes  instantly  to  the  very  seat  of 
the  trouble.  The  quick  relief  experi- 
enced is  surprising,  the  pain  disappears 
and  the  sore  and  inflamed  muscles  be- 
come pliant  without  loss  of  strength. 
Here  is  one  of  the  best  known  means 
of  securing  quick  and  satisfying  relief. 

No  farm  house  should  be  without  it. 
Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  known  as 
a  simple,  effective  remedy.  You  can 
get  it  everywhere.  Next  time  you  go 
to  town  get  it  from  your  druggist  or 
dealer.     Price  .25  cents  per  bottle. 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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Getting  the   Baby's  Viewpoint 


Continued  from  Page  35 


Raise  Your  Calves  Success- 
fully    By  using  Ideal  Calf  Meal  Cream-  !* 
"      will  prove  satisfactory.     Try  it  and  be 

your  own  judge.  It  is  the  absolute  and  only 
sure  way.  On  receipt  of  $4.25  we  will  deliver 
to  any  point  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  100  lbs.  of  our  Ideal  Calf 
Meal  Cream. 

Send  for  booklet  ex- 
plaining our  Ideal  Calf 
Meal  Cream.         Dept.  B. 

Ideal  Stock  and  Poultry 


j^j^MjUUm, 


■,   Food  Co.. 


94  John  St.  South 
HAMILTON.  Oni.  jJJ 


drug.  If  a  grown  man  were  to  get  the 
same  dose  in  proportion  to  his  size  he  too 
would  go  to  sleep. 

But  the  most  common  danger  in  infant 
feeding  in  the  majority  of  homes  is,  to 
put  it  brutally,  the  lack  of  cleanliness,  not 
the  lack  of  cleanliness  from  a  house- 
keeper's standpoint,  but  as  a  surgeon  sees 
it.  For  there  are  such  things  as  germs. 
You  can  actually  see  them  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  and  starting  with  a 
few  in  the  right  conditions  of  food, 
warmth  and  moisture  you  can  soon  de- 
velop a  thriving  little  colony.  And  the 
same  germs  that  would  be  harmless  to  a 
healthy  adult  might  be  fatal  to  a  baby. 
It  isn't  enough  to  give  a  baby  clean  water, 
it  isn't  safe  for  him,  until  it  has  been 
boiled.  It  isn't  enough  to  wash  his  bottle. 
It  isn't  safe  either  until  it  has  been  boiled 
or  at  least  scalded,  and  bottles  with  sharp 
angles  which  cannot  be  brushed  out  thor- 
oughly after  each  use  are  never  safe.  The 
nipples  too  must  be  cleaned  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  used;  they  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  bottles  if  left  with  milk 
in  them.  After  they  have  been  washed 
and  scalded  they  should  be  immersed  in 
a  solution  of  boric  acid  until  they  are  to 
be  used  again.  Lots  of  people  will  think 
this  is  nothing  but  nonsense,  even  when 
they  know  that  every  farmer  who  owns 
a  milking  machine,  after  he  has  washed 
and  scalded  the  rubber  parts,  keeps  them 
in  a  solution  of  lime  water  until  they  are 
to  be  used  again. 
THE  LAZIEST  METHOD  OF  STOPPING  CRYING 

And  right  along  this  line  of  sanitation 
comes  the  question  of  the  "comfort" — one 
of  the  most  vicious  contrivances  ever 
invented  for  infants.  It  is  not  clean  be- 
cause it  falls  repeatedly  to  the  floor,  it  is 
a  lazy  means  of  stopping  crying  when  the 
real  cause  should  be  investigated,  and  it 
is  frequently  the  cause  of  deforming  the 
face  and  the  mouth  and  nasal  passage. 
The  constant  shaping  of  the  mouth  to 
hold  the  comfort  and  to  draw  in  air,  makes 
the  lips  protrude,  and  causes  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  to  become  high-arched  and 
narrow  so  that  the  air  passages  in  the 
nose  are  crowded  and  adenoids  are  likely 
to  result. 

But  someone  says  this  is  all  nonsense. 
If  the  babies  are  to  live  they  will  live 
anyway  in  spite  of  everything.  Perhaps. 
But  out  of  every  one  hundred  babies  born 
in  Ontario  in  the  year  1912,  there  were 
thirteen,  who  so  far  as  health  authorities 
know,  should  have  lived,  but  they  died.  It 
means  that  a  baby  has  less  chance  to  live 
a  week  than  an  old  man  of  eighty,  and  it 
doesn't  seem  as  though  Nature  would  in- 
tend that.  Orators  and  writers  have  for 
a  long  time  spent  a  lot  of  their  talents  in 
condemning  the  birth  rate.  It  is  about 
time  some  practical  scientists  got  after 
the  death  rate  of  the  children  who  are 
born.  And  the  practical  scientists  who 
can  accomplish  the  most  are  the  parents 
themselves.  They  won't  be  content  to 
limit  their  interest  just  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  baby  lives  or  dies.  The  baby 
himself  if  he  had  his  choice  might  prefer 
being  weeded  out  by  Nature  in  the  be- 
ginning   rather    than    to   be    left   handi- 


capped for    life  by  ill-health  that  might 
have  been  prevented. 

ARE     HIS     WINDOWS     OPEN     TOWARD     JERU- 
SALEM OR  ANYWHERE? 

More  than  anyone  else  in  the  house  the 
baby  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
air.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  his 
catching  cold  through  the  exposure  of  his ' 
face  or  through  his  nose  if  he  is  well 
wrapped  up  otherwise,  unless  the  air  ht 
has  to  breathe  contains  germs,  gases  or 
dust.  Babies  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
foul  or  overheated  air,  but  not  in  the  leas- 
to  cool,  fresh  air.  His  windows  should  be 
open  towards  Jerusalem  or  any  other 
place,  day  or  night.  In  extremely  cold  o: 
windy  weather,  a  window-board  can  be 
used  which  leaves  a  narrow  opening  be- 
tween the  two  sashes,  and  gives  a  ventila- 
tion superior  to  that  of  any  artificial 
system. 

After  the  first  two  weeks,  the  daytime 
sleeps  should  be  taken  in  the  open  air  ir. 
some  sheltered,  sunny  spot  so  long  as  the 
temperature  is  about  or  above  freezing. 
The  baby  heart  is  not  stout  enough  to 
pump  in  defiance  of  any  temperature  so 
it  is  not  common  sense  to  make  a  rule  that 
he  shall  sleep  outdoors  whatever  the 
weather  may  be.  The  fresh-air  treatment, 
however,  is  now  considered  the  only  treat- 
ment for  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  ever, 
when  the  poor  little  gaspers  have  to  have 
the  snow  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
their  beds  on  hospital  balconies,  or  ever. 
for  serious  cases  of  summer  diarrhoea 
when  they  have  to  be  taken  out  under  the 
trees  and  kept  there  day  and  night. 

WHY   NOT   A   SUN-ROOM? 

Another  thing  the  baby  needs  is  sur- 
light.  Whenever  I  see  a  beautiful,  big. 
farm  house  with  a  glass  room  for  flower?. 
I  have  fresh  hope  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  every  house  will  have  a  sur- 
room  built  on  as  soon  as  a  baby  comes 
there.  If  we  can  afford  it  for  plants,  sure- 
ly we  can  afford  it  for  children.  It  should 
be  close  to  the  kitchen  where  the  mother 
will  be  most  of  the  time,  and  it  should 
be  provided  with  some  means  of  heating 
so  that  the  children  can  use  it  later  for 
a  play-room  in  bad  weather.  After  he  is 
about  five  weeks  old,  in  addition  to  beirg 
taken  outdoors  at  least  twice  a  day.  the 
baby  should  be  taken  out  of  his  cot,  slipped 
into  loose  pyjamas  or  some  thing  that 
gives  him  lots  of  room,  laid  on  a  folded 
quilt  on  the  floor  in  the  sun.  and  allowed 
to  kick  and  wriggle  to  his  heart's  coi 
A  little  later  he  can  have  this  sun-bath 
without  being  cumbered  by  any  clothes  at 
all.  This  is  the  beginning  of  his  desire 
to  play.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  show  it- 
self we  have  no  right  to  keep  him  tucked 
down  in  a  cot  from  which  he  can't  ever. 
lift  his  head. 

And  just  one  other  idea  with  all  this 
When  you  have  the  baby's  viewpoint  so 
clear  that  you  can  distinguish  what  he 
u-ants  from  what  he  needs,  don't  t 
make  the  whole  house  revolve  around  him. 
It  takes  a  level  head  to  stand  being 
lionized  and  wonderful  as  he  is.  he's  only 
human.  His  discipline,  like  his  health 
care  can't  begin  too  early. 
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Making  a  Window  Garden 


Continued  from  Page  49 


obtained  by  the  window  boxes  could  never 
have  been  attained  by  a  row  of  pots,  how- 
ever unimpeachable  they  might  be,  while 
;the  motley  crew  of  lard  pails,  cracker  tins 
and  tomato  cans  which,  alas,  I  have  seen, 
jught  never,  never  to  be  thought  of  in 
;onnection  with  such  gracious  and  lovely 
jthings  as  flowers.  The  silly  old  fable  that 
'beauty  needs  no  adornment"  is  no  excuse 
ifor  this,  "Beauty  should  go  beautifully" 
rather,  and  it  is  surely  a  small  matter  to 
nave  some  window  boxes  made  for  this 
purpose.  These  boxes  are  one  foot  wide 
ind  nine  inches  deep,  inside.  The  plants 
leed  not  be  planted  in  them  as  it  is  often 
iesirable  to  shift  them  about  for  the  best 
jffect  or  to  replace  those  that  have 
inished  blooming  by  others  which  are 
;oming  on,  but  if  the  spaces  between  the 
Dots  are  filled  with  dried  moss  it  will  have 
ne  advantage  of  keeping  out  the  heat  in 
;ummer  and  the  cold  in  winter  as  well  as 
mproving  the  appearance. 

As  the  eye  travels  round  the  window 
t  is  brought  to  a  full  stop  by  the  tall 
stand  on  the  one  side  and  by  the  large 
>asket,  in  this  instance  of  narcissi,  on  the 
>ther,  and  there  should  always  be  some- 
hing  dominant  in  these  two  places  for 
hat  purpose,  they  mark  the  confines  of 
he  picture.  There  should  be  a  large 
'owering  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  win- 
low,  which  naturally  is  the  chief  point  of 
nterest  while  as  much  bloom  as  possible 
Should  be  massed  on  either  side.  The 
gasket  stand,  though  separated  from  the 
entre  box  by  a  space  wide  enough  to  walk 
>etween,  still  contributes  to  this  effect  of 
nass.  This  stand,  by  reason  of  its  being 
arther  from  the  light  may  be  filled  with 
eras  and  with  pots  of  bulbs  inserted  dur- 
ng  the  period  of  bloom,  and  if  these 
lowers  are  a  pretty,  delicate  type  such 
is  would  naturally  grow  among  ferns, 
ike  the  scillas,  snowdrops  or  lilies  of  the 
alley,  it  will  suggest  a  woodsy  bit  of  na- 
ure  brought  indoors. 

iULBS   THAT   LAUGH    AT   THE    DULLEST   DAY 


For  the  window  boxes  there  are  many 
arieties  of  plants  which  will  bloom  in 
winter,  but  for  real  reliability  of  blossom, 
ase  of  cultivation  and  quickness  and 
itilliance  of  results  there  is  nothing  to 
urpass  bulbs.  A  group  of  the  little  Due 
an  Thol  tulips,  scarlet  or  scarlet  and 
•ellow  striped,  will  laugh  in  the  face  of 
he  dullest  day  and  so  quick  to  bloom  are 
hey  that  if  planted  in  September  they  can 
>e  had  in  bloom  by  Christmas  time.  Then 
here  are  the  gay  little  crocuses,  as  well 
is  the  splendid  hyacinths  and  graceful 
tarcissi.  These  last  are  also  attractive 
or  their  perfume,  to  which  may  be  added 
he  jonquils  with  their  bright  yellow  blos- 
oms  and  refreshing  lemon  odor  as  well  as 
he  well-known  Chinese  lily. 

In  preparing  these  for  the  window  gar- 
len  those  that  are  required  in  bloom  the 
arliest  should  be  put  in  their  pots  as  soon 
s  possible  to  allow  a  good  length  of  time 
or  growth.  This  is  important  for  the 
inest  display  of  bloom,  for  "forcing"  in 
onnection    with    bulbs    does    not    mean 


"hurrying"  as  some  people  seem  to  think. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  rich  earth 
and  always  several  in  a  pot  together. 
Hyacinths  may  be  two  or  three  to  the  pot, 
tulips  five  or  six  and  crocuses  even  more, 
of  course  avoiding  over-crowding.  The 
crowns  or  tops  of  the  bulbs  must  be  left 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
the  pots  are  then  put  in  a  cool  dark  place 
until  growth  has  well  started.  They  are 
then  brought  to  the  light  gradually,  so 
give  the  flowers  a  good  chance  to  come  up 
well  above  the  leaves,  until  they  are 
ready  for  the  full  light  of  the  window. 

CARNATIONS,  MIGNONETTE  AND  GERANIUMS 

Of  course  the  whole  window  must  not  be 
monopolized  by  the  bulbs,  other  plants  are 
needed  if  only  to  form  a  setting  for  them 
by  their  foliage,  and  naturally  the  first 
that  everyone  will  think  of  is  the  dearly 
beloved  standby,  the  geranium.  A  fine 
specimen  of  this  might  well  occupy  the 
central  place  of  honor  both  for  the  beauty 
and  persistence  of  its  bloom.  Begonias 
also  are  well-known  and  repay  care,  and 
no  window  should  be  considered  complete 
without  some  carnations  if  only  for  their 
fragrance,  for  even  one  blossom  will  fill 
a  room  as  with  the  spices  of  Araby.  Some 
mignonette  may  also  claim  its  place  by 
virtue  of  its  sweet  scent.  This  should  be 
sown  a  few  seeds  to  a  pot,  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  up  they  should  be  thinned 
to  three  and  a  little  later  to  one,  leaving 
the  largest.  As  the  plant  grows  the  lead- 
ing shoot  should  be  pinched  off  to  cause  it 
to  grow  strong  and  bushy  with  plenty  of 
side  shoots  for  flowering.  Petunias  also 
are  good  subiects  for  winter  flowering, 
and  a  most  delightful  and  all-round  satis- 
factory plant  is  the  schizanthus.  It  has 
fern-like  foliage,  it  is  quick  to  grow  and 
blossom  under  almost  any  circumstances 
and  its  bloom,  borne  in  masses  and  of 
most  dainty  form  and  colors,  continues  in 
perfection  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

TRAILING  THINGS  TO  DRAPE  THE  BOXES 

Then  to  lend  variety  of  form  to  the 
whole  we  must  have  a  handsome  fern  or 
two  and  some  trailing  things  to  fall  and 
drape  the  boxes  here  and  there.  Well 
known  aomngst  these  latter  the  "Wan- 
dering Jew,"  "inch  a  day  plant,"  or, 
formally,  Tradescantia,  is  eminently  suit- 
able for  this  purpose,  as  are  also  several 
varieties  of  asparagus,  particularly  the 
sprengerie,  while  the  petunia  and  schizan- 
thus, as  well  as  a  good  many  other  plants 
can  be  persuaded  to  lean  over  the  box  and 
thus  break  up  the  hardness  of  its  edges. 

Mention  has  not  been  made  of  such 
"professional"  plants  as  azaleas,  ciner- 
arias and  the  like  as  these  can  be  bought 
at  any  florists — if  one  has  the  money  to 
spend.  It  will  be  money  well  spent,  how- 
ever, just  as  the  time  occupied  in  caring 
for  the  window  plants  is  time  well  spent, 
for  whatever  brightens  and  makes  a  home 
happier,  whatever  stimulates  a  love  of 
beauty,  whatever  creates  beautiful  and 
blessed  memories,  never  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  hearts  of  children,  is  time  and  money 
well  invested. 


MORE  CREAM 

Bigger  Profits 


The    "PREMIER"    Cream    Separator 
enables    you   to    get     more    and    better 

All  British  cream -with  less 

labor  than    you    use 
at    present.       Once 
the     "  Premier "     is 
set   up,  it  needs  no 
further    adjustment. 
It    is   easy  to   clean 
and  has  no  com- 
plicated   mechan- 
ism to  get  out  of 
order. 

BUILT 

FOR 

LASTING 

SERVICE. 

Write  us,  if  there  is  no  agent  nearby,  and 
see  where  you  add  to  your  profits. 

The  Premier  Cream  Separator  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


"Nine  Lives"  Electric  Lantern 

Different  from  any  other.  Very  handsomely,  highly 
polished,  Parisian  black  enamel  finished  metal  case,  with 
solid  side,  and  adjustable  top  handle.  Equipped  with  a 
powerful,  parabolic,  silver-plated  reflector.  Simple  to 
operate — cannot  get  out  of  order.  It  gives  the  strongest 
light  of  any  lantern  on  the  market  and  in  connection 
with  X  CELL,  Ligutor  (three  volt)  batteries  will  give 
intermittent    light    for  ISf  h""". 


Sent     any- 
where,   com- 
plete   with 
Lightor 
battery,  upon 
receipt  of 
$2.25   in 
postal, 
express     or 
money    order. 


Dealers,  if  you 
wish  to  make 
real  money 
on  the  finest 
lantern  on  the 
market,  ask 
for  our  at- 
tractive prop- 
osition. 


Once  you  have  a  "Nine  Lives"  lantern  you  would  not 
be  without  one.  Absolutely  safe — wind,  rain,  and  storm- 
proof. Useful  everywhere  where  a  light  is  wanted.  Safe 
in  the  hay  barn  or  in  the  gunpowder  bin.  Equipped 
with  either  Regular  No.  6  X  CEBLiL  battery,  giving  60 
hours'  intermittent  service,  or  X  CELL  Lighter  battery 
giving  150  hours'  intermittent  service.  State  Which 
type   desired   when    ordering. 

Canada-made   for    quality    trade. 
CANADIAN    CARBON     COMPANY.     LIMITED 
96  West  King  Street.  Toronto.  Ontario 
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MADE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SOLD  ALL 
OVEK  THE  WORLD.  SUPPLIED  TO 
THE  BRITISH,  FRENCH  AND  CANA- 
DIAN GOVERNMENTS. 

Over  a  thousand  installed  on 
Canadian  Farms  during  the  past 
two  years. 

A  Grinder  with  a  Guarantee 


MOST  GRINDER  MANUFACTURERS 
give  some  kind  of  a  guarantee  with  their 
machines,  but  the  guarantee  which  we  give 
with  the  LISTER  GRINDER  is  DIFFER 
ENT.  We  guarantee  it  to  do  TEN  PER 
CENT.  MORE  WORK  WITH  THE  SAME 
POWER.    Is  that  worth  something  to  you? 

Write  to  Department  M  for  Catalogues  on 
Lister  Threshers*.  Grinders.  Feed  (utters. 
Silos.  Milking  Machines,  Lighting  and  Pump- 
ing   Plants,    Melotte    Cream    Separators. 

R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

58-60  Stewart  Street  TORONTO 

Also  at 
WINNIPEG  QUEBEC  ST.  JOHN.  N.B. 

Works:  DURSLEY.  ENGLAND 
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Profitable  Greenhouse  Crops 

Why  a  Number  of  Canadian    Growers   Have    Increased   Their 
Ranges  or  Contracted  for  NewT  Houses  This  Season 

By  E.    I.    FARRINGTOX 


WITH  characteristic  optimism  a 
number  of  Canadian  greenhouse 
men  have  increased  their  ranges 
this  season  or  have  contracted  for  new 
houses.  Glassed-in  farms  contain  possi- 
bilities for  Dominion  market  gardeners 
and  truck  growers  which  are  not  as  yet 
fully  appreciated,  but  this  is  not  strange 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  great 
industry  has  grown  up  within  a  compara- 
tively few  years.  Of  course  many  vege- 
table growers  live  too  f&r  from  their  mar- 
kets to  warrant  the  erection  of  green- 
houses and  others  operate  on  too  small  a 
scale.  The  value  of  being  close  to  the 
market  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  al- 
though it  is  true  that  the  coming  of  the 
automobile  truck  has  extended  the  zone 
within  which  it  is  profitable  to  farm  under 
glass  and  this  factor  is  one  which  green- 
house men  are  carefully  considering. 

A  greenhouse,  however,  need  not  be 
used  for  maturing  crops  in  order  to  be 
profitable.  It  may  be  of  the  greatest  value 
in  starting  early  crops  which  will  be  ma- 
tured in  the  open.  Many  growers,  indeed, 
are  now  depending  upon  hot-beds  who 
would  be  much  better  off  if  they  owned 
greenhouses  in  which  to  start  their  crops. 
It  is  more  economical  to  run  a  small 
greenhouse  than  a  long  range  of  hot-beds 
and  much  more  convenient.  Moreover,  a 
greenhouse  gives  the  operator  better  con- 
trol of  conditions  and  enables  him  to  raise 
earlier  and  better  crops. 

Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
large  house  when  it  is  intended  primarily 
for  starting  early  plants.  Prof.  Watts, 
formerly  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, has  figured  that  a  house  30  x  75  will 
serve  for  from  25  to  50  acres  of  vege- 
tables. He  also  estimates  that  on  an  aver- 
age at  least  800  seedlings  may  be  started 
on  every  square  foot  of  bed  or  bench 
space  if  they  are  to  be  transplanted  in 
about  four  weeks.  Many  gardeners  start 
their  plants  in  the  greenhouse  and  trans- 
fer them  to  cold  frames  at  the  first  trans- 
planting. When  this  plan  is  followed  a 
small  greenhouse  will  be  very  satisfactory 
and  will  cost  but  little  to  operate. 

When  crops  are  to  be  matured  under 
glass  and  sold  out  of  season  the  propo- 
sition becomes  a  wholly  different  one. 
Then  the  houses  must  be  much  larger  and 
the  initial  expense  much  greater.  More- 
over, more  skill  in  management  will  be 
demanded  in  order  to  win  success.  The 
profits,  however,  are  tempting  and  the  call 
for  winter  vegetables  increases  with  each 
passing  year.  In  fact,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  feed  the  city  multitudes  as 
the  population  steadily  grows  except  by 
means  of  glassed-in  farms.  Even  the 
vegetable  grower  who  builds  a  greenhouse 
primarily  to  start  his  seedlings  in  can 
grow  lettuce  on  some  other  crop  through 
the  winter  months  and  add  to  his  income 
in    that  way,   while   getting   the   experi- 


ence that  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
go  in  and  manage  a  larger  range. 

Lettuce,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are 
the  big  money  crops  grown  under  glass. 
The  demand  for  winter  lettuce  grows  with 
the  increased  supply  and  it  is  a  good  crop 
to  grow  when  the  price  is  right.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  has  seen  hundreds 
of  heads  thrown  on  to  the  compost  heap 
because  the  price  was  too  low  to  warrant 
hauling  the  stuff  to  market.  That  was  an 
exceptional  season,  when  a  late  fall  pro- 
longed the  outdoor  crop,  but  it  is  the  kind 
of  experience  that  will  come  more  or  less 
often. 

Although  it  is  well  to  be  near  the  mar- 
ket, lettuce  is  a  good  shipping  crop.  It 
can  be  sent  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Toronto 
without  difficulty  and  many  profitable 
shipments  have  been  made  from  Grand 
Rapids  to  New  York.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  Boston  growers  to  ship  lettuce  to  New 
York.  Arlington,  Mass.,  was  long  the 
lettuce  centre  of  the  continent.  Then  the 
industry  suddenly  bounded  into  favor  in 
Grand  Rapids  and  after  a  time  many 
Long  Island  gardeners  began  to  grow 
lettuce  for  New  York.  In  the  Dominion  it 
is  grown  most  largely  in  the  vicinil 
Toronto  and  Hamilton. 

The  kind  of  lettuce  to  grow  depends 
upon  the  kind  the  market  has  been  edu- 
cated to  demand.  In  New  England  the 
cabbage  or  head  lettuce  is  grown,  while  in 
Michigan  the  loose  head  varieties  are 
more  popular.  The  Canadian  market  wi" 
take  either  kind.  Of  the  head  sorts  few 
are  better  for  forcing  than  the  famous 
Big  Boston,  while  Grand  Rapids  stands  a: 
the  head  of  the  list  among  the  loose-leaf 
kinds.  The  latter  matures  very  rapidly 
and  may  be  planted  six  inches  apart  each 
way  under  glass.  Moreover,  it  thrive^ 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  care. 

It   is    a    common    practice   for   le* 
growers  to  raise  from  three  to  four  crops 
in  the  fall  and  winter  and  follow 
cucumbers  in  the  spring.   For  a  long  time 
even  span  houses  were  much  used  by  let- 
tuce growers.    Then   three-quarter  spar, 
houses  came  into  favor  and  that  is  the 
kind  most  commonly  seen  in  Arlington. 
Mass..  where  the  pace  for  lettuce  growers 
everywhere  is  set,  but  of  late  the  ever, 
span  house  has  begun  to  come  back  and 
some  of  the  newest  and  largest  hou- 
the  Dominion  and  in  the  States  are  of  that 
type.    Some  of  these  new  houses  are  fifty 
feet  wide  and  the  lettuce  is  grown  in  enor- 
mous beds,  with  walks  only  at  the 
and  down  the  centre.   Benches  are  seldom 
seen. 

The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  and  a  ligr.; 
sprinkling  of  fine  soil  used  to  cover  it  Thf 
soil  used  in  the  seed  beds  is  not  so  rich  as 
that  in  which  the  plants  are  matured  *nd 
the  seed  is  sown  very  thinly,  in  order  b 
obviate  the  necessity  of  much  thinning 
In  about  a  month  the  young  plan* 
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set  in  new  beds  three  inches  apart  each 
way.  The  beds  to  which  the  final  trans- 
planting is  made  are  kept  very  rich  by 
the  constant  addition  of  manure.  Fresh 
horse  manure  with  two  parts  of  rich 
sandy  loam  is  considered  to  make  the  best 
compost  for  lettuce. 

Before  the  plants  are  set  out  the  beds 
are  spaded  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more 
and  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  being 
allowed  to  stand  two  days  before  planting. 
No  more  water  is  needed  in  the  winter 
months  until  the  bed  is  prepared  for  the 
next  crop.  This  method  of  watering,  it 
may  be  said,  is  that  followed  around  Bos- 
ton, where  there  is  remarkable  freedom 
from  disease.  In  other  sections  more  sur- 
face watering  is  done  and  sterilizing  of 
the  beds  is  relied  upon  to  keep  disease 
spores  in  check.  In  all  sections,  however, 
watering  from  overhead  is  done  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  the  Skinner  system 
for  indoor  use  is  coming  into  common  use, 
greatly  reducing  the  amount  of  labor 
required. 

In  growing  lettuce  much  depends  upon 
the  soil.  It  should  be  rather  sandy  and 
contain  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  clay. 
Large,  plump  seeds  are  required  and  all 
weak  plants  should  be  discarded.  It  is 
only  by  having  plants  of  even  size  and 
vigor  that  the  crop  is  brought  to  maturity 
uniformly.  Lettuce  is  marketed  with  the 
heads  placed  vertically  in  boxes. 

Cucumbers  are  usually  grown  as  alter- 
nating crops.  If  they  are  grown  con- 
tinuously the  beds  must  be  sterilized  with 
live  steam  every  season,  a  somewhat 
troublesome  and  expensive  process,  yet 
one  practised  to  some  extent.  Cucumbers 
are  especially  profitable  to  follow  lettuce, 
being  sold  in  the  early  summer.  Many 
three-quarter-span  houses  are  used,  but 
even  span  houses  seem  to  find  favor  when 
new  structures  are  going  up.  Thorough 
ventilation  must  be  provided  but  in  such 
a  way  that  a  draft  will  not  be  produced. 
A  night  temperature  of  65  is  required 
and  ground  beds  are  used,  with  walks  on 
the  sides  and  in  the  middle. 

Pots  or  boxes  are  used  for  the  seeds, 
being  only  partly  filled  at  first  while  more 
compost  is  added  as  the  plants  grow. 
Seventy  or  eighty  degrees  is  about  right 
to  induce  quick  germination  and  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  start  the  seeds  in  a 
lettuce  house,  perhaps  with  fresh  manure 
to  give  bottom  heat  and  a  hot-bed  sash  to 
hold  the  heat. 

Plenty  of  water  is  given  and  the  plants 
left  until  they  commence  to  run,  when 
they  are  set  out  in  the  permanent  beds, 
the  laborers  kneeling  on  boards  and 
knocking  out  the  plants  with  a  quick  blow 
on  the  pot.  Liquid  manure  may  be  used 
to  advantage  once  a  week  after  growth 
has  become  well  started  and  the  plants 
should  be  syringed  occasionally,  while  it 
is  desirable  to  wet  down  the  walks  morn- 
ing and  evening,  as  the  red  spider  is  likely 
to  appear  in  a  high  temperature  and  a 
dry  atmosphere. 

Grown  in  this  way  the  cucumbers  will 
need  tying  up.  Formerly  they  were  grown 
on  A-shaped  trellises,  but  it  is  more  often 
the  case  now  that  they  are  led  directly  up 
stout  stretched-between  wires  running 
across  the  house.  Considerable  training 
is  necessary  and  tall  growth  is  pinched 
off  to  force  out  side  shoots. 


In  England  the  question  of  pollination 
is  of  no  moment,  as  the  English  forcing 
varieties  develop  without  pollen  and  the 
male  blossoms  are  often  removed.  These 
English  sorts  are  popular  in  Canada,  al- 
though there  is  very  little  demand  for 
them  across  the  border.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  make  a  great  mistake 
in  turning  down  these  fine,  long  cucum- 
bers, for  they  are  delicious  and  fully  de- 
serve the  popularity  they  are  beginning  to 
win  for  themselves  in  the  Dominion.  One 
Canadian  grower  reports  cutting  1,700  cu- 
cumbers of  this  type  from  38  plants,  an 
average  of  about  45  from  each  plant.  The 
English  cucumbers  have  a  distinct  flavor 
and  retain  their  true  green  color  longer 
than  most  kinds.  They  are  edible  up  to 
two  feet  long.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Tele- 
graph and  Sion  House  are  among  the 
varieties  grown. 

When  the  common  garden  cucumbers 
are  grown  under  glass  as  in  the  States 
and  in  some  Canadian  houses  the  White 
Spine  varieties  are  chosen.  With  them  it 
is  necessary  to  have  bees  to  fertilize  the 
blossom  and  it  is  the  common  custom  to 
have  a  hive  set  every  150  feet.  Sometimes 
these  hives  are  in  the  centre  of  the  houses 
and  sometimes  at  the  sides  with  outdoor 
openings.  Most  of  the  greenhouse  men  are 
content  to  buy  new  colonies  each  season  at 
a  price  ranging  from  six  to  ten  dollars 
and  make  little  effort  to  keep  the  bees 
over.  Where  they  offer  a  regular  market 
bee-keepers  make  a  point  of  catering  to 
them. 

Tomatoes  are  grown  in  much  the  same 
way  as  cucumbers,  the  vines  being  trained 
on  strings  or  poles.  Even  flower  growers 
put  in  a  crop  of  tomatoes  in  the  spring, 
oftentimes,  perhaps,  after  a  big  house  has 
been  cropped  with  sweet  peas.  Only  a 
central  stem  is  grown,  and  the  fruit  is 
often  tied  up  to  prevent  cracking.  Seeds 
sown  in  July  will  give  a  crop  in  August 
and  when  a  succession  is  sought  seeds  are 
sown  at  four-week  intervals.  Seeds  for  a 
crop  to  follow  the  lettuce  taken  off  in 
February  must  be  sown  early  in  Decem- 
ber. Well-established  plants  like  a  night 
temperature  of  about  65  degrees.  Winter 
tomatoes  must  be  artificially  fertilized 
and  bees  may  be  used,  but  the  common 
practice  is  to  strike  the  pole  or  string  or 
the  wires  which  support  them  with  a  stick, 
thus  scattering  the  pollen.  Several 
varieties  are  used  for  forcing,  the  well- 
known  Stone  among  them,  but  a  small, 
bright  red  variety  known  as  Comet  is  the 
kind  most  often  seen  in  many  markets. 

Among  lesser  greenhouse  crops  which 
may  be  grown  with  profit  are  rhubarb, 
radishes,  carrots,  beets,  beans  and  melons. 
Plants  of  rhubarb  are  dug  from  the  field 
and  rested  until  the  first  of  January,  often 
being  allowed  to  freeze  solidly.  Then  they 
are  set  in  the  greenhouse,  being  given  a 
space  about  twenty  inches  square.  Strong, 
rich  soil  is  needed,  but  it  must  be  well 
drained,  and  weekly  applications  of 
manure  water  will  help  give  the  rapid 
growth  which  is  desired.  In  the  States 
much  spring  rhubarb  is  grown  in  cold 
frames. 

Radishes  are  excellent  for  filling  in,  be- 
ing planted  with  rows  of  lettuce,  for  ex- 
ample, although  it  may  be  profitable  to 
grow  them  by  themselves.  The  variety 
should  fit  the  market.   Radishes  and  beets 


Cool  in  Summer- 
Warm  in  Winter. 


1  he  use  of  wall  board  as  an 


improvement  over  lath  and  plaster  is  be- 
coming universal.  Being  a  non-conductor 
of  heat,  it  saves  fuel  in  cold  weather  and 
keeps  out  the  heat  of  summer.  The  great 
service  and  very  low  cost  of  our  materials 
have  led  to  their  enormous  use  from  Green- 
land's icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  strand. 

Certain-teed 

Roofing  and  Board 

These  are  the  materials  that  give  the  best  service  at  the 
most  moderate  cost.  Certain-teed  Roofing  is  guaranteed 
5,  10  or  15  years  according  to  whether  the  thickness  is  1, 
2  or  3  ply   respectively. 

There  is  a  Certain-teed  dealer  in  your  locality  who  will  be 
pleased  to  quote  you  irifes  and  give  you  lurther  infor- 
mation about  our  products. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  largest  manufacturers  of  Roofing 
and  Building  Papers 
New  York  City    Chicago    Philadelphia    St.  Louie 
Boston  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Detroit 

San    Francisco  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 

Kansas   City  Seattle         Atlanta  Houston 

London  Hamburg  Sydney 


"The  ONLY  to  all  board  thai 
is  Fireproof" 

is  handier  and  better  than 
lumber  or  lath-and-plaster  for 
dozens  of  jobs  around  house, 
barn  and  stables. 

LINABESTOS  is  a  sort  of  mineral  lumber, 
made  in  solid  sheets  3%  or  4  feet  wide,  4  or  8 
feet  long  and  3/16  inches  thick,  without  a  flaw. 
It  is  very  easily  and  quickly  applied  to  interior 
walls  and  ceilings  with  sciews  or  nails,  and  it 
slays  put "  ! 

For  the  interior  of  anew  house — for  putting  up 
extra  partitions  or  finishing  off  the  attic — for  lin- 
ing furnace  or  cold-storage  room,  kitchen  or  laun- 
dry— for  making  a  clean,  sanitary  dairy,  poultry 
house,  cow  barn  or  pig  pen — for  an  attractive 
and  fireproof  garage — for  these  and  manv  other 
jobs  LINABESTOS  is  protective  as  well  as 
economical  and  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Write    us    for    full     information 
and    a    sample    of   LINABESTOS. 

Asbestos  Manufacturing   Co.,  Limited 

Address:     Drummond    Building,    Montreal 
Factory  at  Lachine,  P. Q.  (near  Montreal) 


. 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why  don't  you? 

Cost  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1000— Hand  or 
Power  Machines 

Send  for  Catalog  F, 
for  full    particulars. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co. 

Walkerville.  Ont. 
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Our  Houses  Are  Made  In  Canada  By  An 
All  Canadian  Company 

There  is  no  doubt  that  good  money  can  be  made  by 
growing  under  Glass.  Get  into  the  business  right 
by  having  us  build  your  houses.  Write  Dept.  "3" 
for  any  information.  You  are  under  no  obligation 
to  us  in  doing  so. 

GLASS   GARDEN   BUILDERS  LIMITED 

Makers  of  Greenhouses,  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus,  etc. 

Room  1013,  Transportation  Building 


201  Church  Street 

TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


3  —BIG  FEATURES—  3 

Combined  in  no  other  SHOCK  ABSORBER. 

There  is  a  big  advantage  in  the 
1— TELESCOPING  DUST  CAP— It"ducks" 
the  blow  of    the    lender.     The  TELESCOP- 
ING DUST  CAP  makes  room  for 
2— LONGER  and  STRONGER  SPRINGS— 
which  (rive  the  TEMCO  a  big,  exclusive  ad- 
vantage over  others.     But  not  only  are  they 
LONGER  AND  STRONGER  SPRINGS,  but 
they      are      DOUBLE     SPIRAL 
SPRINGS,  and    made  of   genuine 
Crucible  Vanadium  Steel.       They 
couldn't      be      longer.       They 
couldn't  be  stronger. 

3 — RADIUS  LINKS  prevent  side-sway. 
Most  SHOCK  ABSORBERS  "lop"  one 
way  or  theolhcr,  but  TEMCOS  are  uncom- 
promisingly erect.  K  A  D  I  U  S 
LINKS  hold  them  straight. 
TEMCOS  give  the  utmost  in 
smooth  riding.  They  satis'y 
fully.  There  is  really  nothing  -to 
compare  with  them.  REMEMBER,  TEMCOS  are  friction- 
less.     Require  no  oiling  or  adiusting. 

LOOK  SHARP,  Mr.  Dealer,  and  see  that  you  sell 
TEMCO  SHOCK  ABSORBERS  and  not  trouble. 
Let  your  competitor  sell  trouble  but  you  sell 
Temcos. 

THE  CANADIAN  TEMCO  SALES    CO. 
INGERSOLL.     ONTARIO 


Trade 


SHIRT 


Mark 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  coet  by  using  our  Attach* 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar.  rnrr  DAftlf 
pain  list  and  free  book  lltCC  DUUI\ 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  ail  makes,  new 
and  second. hand,  $35  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

'ept.  Hi,  Galeoburg,  Kuim>,  I  .5>.a. 


i 


Wm. 


SEPARATORS,  ENGINES.  SPREADERS 

200.000  customer!   testify  that  my 

designers  and  ta  tones  build  quality  into 

them.     Built  for  long.  hard,     continuous    users' 

satisfaction.        HIGHEST     QUALITY  —  LOWEST 

PRICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  less   than   you   usually 

pny    Don't  buy  till  you  get  rny   catalog 

of  these  and   other  farm  and   hou-*-- 

hold    goods    free.    A    postal    gets    it. 

Low    freight    rates. 

Galloway  Co..  Ltd.,  Box  A,  Winnipeg.  Man. 


RELIABLE  HORSE  REMEDY 

Keep  Vlgora  handy  for  your  horses.  It 
successfully  cures  Broken  Wind,  Coughs. 
Worms,  Skin  Disease,  Anemia  and  other 
horse  ailments.  Keep  it  aroand  for  emer- 
gencies. 

Ask    your   dealer   for   particulars   of   Its 
many   uses.      Write 

J.  B.  MOR1N,  Wholesale  Druggist 
412  St.  John  Street.         Quebec  City.  Que..  Can. 


YOU  CAN  LEARN  AT  HOME 

We  teach  you  by  mail :— Commercial  Course  (Bookkeeping, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  Business  Correspondence.  Com- 
mercial Law).  Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  Special  English. 
Elementary  Art.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Architectural  Draw- 
ing, Electrical  Course,  Engineering  (Stationary.  Traction. 
Gasoline,  Marine,  Locomotive,  Automobile!.  Matriculation, 
Civil  Service,  Mind  and  Memory  Training.  Teachers' 
Examinations,  or  any  subject.  Ask  for  what  von  need. 
Canadian  Correspondence  College.  Limited.  Dept.  X,  Tor 
onto,   Canada. 


When  buying  your  next 
Working  or  Outing  Shirt. 
ask  for  The 

DEACON 

SHIRT 

Fit  and  Quality 
Guaranteed. 

The  Deacon  Shirt  Co. 

Belleville.        Ontario 


may  be  grown  together  advantageously, 
the  former  maturing  before  the  beet? 
need  the  space.  The  Egyptian  beet  may 
be  forced  very  quickly  and  the  plant? 
should  stand  three  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  Plenty  of  air  is  needed  for  beet? 
and  if  the  temperature  is  kept  very  high! 
they  will  run  to  tops. 

Few  melons  are  grown  under  glass  i 
the  Dominion  or  in  the  States,  for  tha 
matter,  but  great  numbers  are  forced  i 
England  and  the  industry  seems  capabli 
of  development  here  on  a  smaller  scale 
Common  vegetable  houses  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose  in  the  early  summer,  plant?; 
being  started  in  four-inch  pots  and  set 
out  in  April.   They  are  handled  much  like 
cucumbers  and  it  is  often  necessary  tc 
support  the  fruit  with  slings  of  rafia  or 
some  other  material. 

Forcing  strawberries  under  glass  ha; 
fattened  the  pocketbooks  of  a  number  o' 
specialists  and  is  very  interesting  wort 
when  one  gets  the  knack.  Sometimes  the 
berries  are  grown  against  the  back  wall  ol 
a  lean-to  house  on  shelves,  in  which  every 
they  are  planted  in  boxes  with  holes  in  the 
front  through  which  the  plants  extend.  Ir 
other  houses  they  are  grown  in  pots  or 
benches.  New  plants  are  taken  from  out 
door  plantations  and  set  in  pots,  when 
they  are  kept  throughout  the  fall,  th< 
greatest  care  being  taken  in  watering 
After  the  plants  blossom  they  must  b> 
fertilized  by  hand  every  sunny  morning' 
the  work  usually  being  done  by  means  o 
a  soft  brush.  Bees  have  been  tried,  bu 
mishapen  and  poorly  grown  fruit  alway 
results.  Liquid  manure  or  nitrate  of  sod; 
in  small  quantities  is  required  after  th 
fruit  begins  to  set.  Careful  watering  i 
needed  and  it  is  well  to  pick  off  all  im 
perfect  berries.  When  the  berries  ar> 
grown  in  pots  excelsior,  cork  chips  o 
something  of  the  sort  is  necessary  to  keej 
the  fruit  away  from  the  damp  soil,  whicl 
would  cause  rotting.  Marshall  is  growi 
well  under  glass  and  so  is  Sharpless  ant 
several  other  kinds,  but  the  Marsha! 
berry  is  always  a  favorite  in  the  marke 
and  early  in  the  season  a  price  of  two  dol 
lars  a  pint  is  not  uncommon. 

In  this  brief  article  many  importar. 
points  connected  with  greenhouse  worl 
and  its  possibilities  have  only  been  touche* 
on,  but  enough  has  been  written  to  revea 
something  of  the  ramifications  of  thi 
growing  industry.  It  is  not  to  be  entere. 
upon  hastily  with  the  idea  of  doing  a  la!g 
business  in  the  production  of  winter  vege 
tables,  but  there  are  very  few  vegetab! 
growers  who  could  r.ot  use  at  least  a  emu 
house  for  starting  early  plants  with  muc 
profit. 


After  experimenting  for  fiftee 
in  locating  bluebird  nesting-boxes  so  tha 
squirrels,    cats,    and    English    sparrow 
would  not  molest  them,  I  worked  out  th 
following  plan,  which  thus  far  is  a  ? 

Select  two  outer  branches  of  a  tree,  th 
larger  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  an 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  smaller.  Su: 
pend  the  bird-box  from  it  by  two  barbe 
wires,  until  it  hangs  among  the  sma 
twigs  of  the  lower  branches,  which  wi 
not  support  the  weight  of  a  squirrel.  I  • 
less  the  hole  or  door  is  in  full  view 
bluebirds  will  not  use  a  house. — Emma  i 
Shutts. 
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Two  Small  Holdings 
that  Pay 

Continued  from  Page  23. 

lantation  is  doing  well  and  from  50 
v'hite  Leghorn  and  White  Wyandotte 
ens  we  sold  well  over  $100  worth  of  eggs 
i  the  six  months  ending  with  July, 
/e  also  have  a  lot  of  chickens  from  the 
ime  flock." 

There  is  not  a  big  thing  in  it  yet,  as 
-ings  are  measured  in  the  city,  at  least 
s  far  as  cash  receipts  go.  The  total  cash 
turns  will  probably  not  go  over  $500 
lis  year  and  there  are  some  expenses 
>r  feed  to  come  out  of  that.  But  besides 
te  cash  returns,  there  is  almost  a  com- 
lete  supply  for  the  table.  There  is  no 
30  a  month  for  rent  as  in  the  city  and 
lere  is  the  inestimable  blessing  of  good 
?alth  and  that  feeling  of  independence 
hich  is  impossible  in  factory  life. 
Even  this  is  not  the  end.  It  is  rather  | 
le  beginning.  The  place  is  becoming 
ore  productive  year  by  year  with  the 
;;sult  that  Mr.  Lorriman,  who  felt  it 
K-essary  to  spend  the  first  two  winters  at 
s  old  employment  in  Toronto  is  no 
nger  under  that  obligation.  He  has  his 
iet  under  him  now.  Moreover,  because  of  ; 
le  improvements  he  has  made  he  could 
■11  his  farm  to-day  for  twice  the  price  I 
i  paid  for  it  four  years  ago,  and  that  is 
ore  than  he  would  have  saved  in  ten 
>ars  in  the  city  even  with  continuous 
nployment. 

But  we  will  not  sell  unless  we  can  get 
lother  place  equally  as  good,"  said  Mrs. 
iorriman  when  this  phase  of  the  matter 
entioned.  "I  have  helped  to  make  this 
>me  and  I  intend  we  shall  keep  it." 
Herein  Mrs.  Lorriman  unwittingly 
imed  the  third  and  most  essential 
■quisite  to  success  on  the  land — a  wife 
ho  loves  the  life  and  is  in  fact  as  well 
name  a  helpmate  for  her  husband, 
hat  Mrs.  Lorriman  most  emphatically  is. 


Frosted  Corn  Silage 

The  best  corn  silage  is  produced  where 
e  corn  can  be  put  into  the  silo  after  it 
is  reached  the  glazed  stage.  In  an  emer- 
>ncy,  however,  where  the  corn  has  not 
ached  the  glazed  stage  before  frost,  it  is 
•tter  to  give  it  all  the  growing  time  pos- 
We,  even  if  it  has  to  be  put  into  the  silo 
^mediately  after  the  first  frost.  Every 
tra  growing  day  after  the  corn  has 
ached  the  milk  stage  adds  very  much  to 
e  solid  constituents  of  the  silage,  as  in 
ese  last  few  days  there  is  a  very  import - 
it  transfer  of  material  from  the  roots 
to  the  stalk  and  ear  of  the  point.  In 
ct,  the  corn  plant  when  it  reaches  the 
ilk  stage  contains  only  about  65  per  cent, 
the  dry  matter  that  it  contains  two 
ieks  later. 

Aside  from  the  increased  feeding  value, 
e  corn  when  it  has  reached  the  glazed 
age  contains  a  much  larger  percentage 
!  starch  and  a  smaller  percentage  of 
[gar.  The  high  proportion  of  sugar  in 
|imature  corn  is  one  of  the  main  reason^ 
r  the  high  acidity  in  the  silage  made 
om  it.  The  amount  of  acid  in  the  silage 
found  to  be  very  nearly  in  proportion 
the  sugar  present  in  the  corn. 


For  You-a  wonderful  Book 
on  Farm  Drainage  -  FREE ! 


i™  you       ow  you   can   take  as  much  crop  off 

100  acres  properly  drained  as  you  can  off  200 
acres    not    drained    and     save    half    the     labor? 

It's  a  fact  Do  you  know  that  proper,  inexpensive  tile  drainage 
assists  pulverization -lengthens  the  season— prevents  surface 
washing— makes  your  land  lighter  to  work-prevents  drought  and 
increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  your  crops  ? 

Why  not  have  us  seno'  you.  today,  free  of  charge,  a  very  in* 
«  teresting  booklet  on  this  subject  ?  Much  to  learn— nothing  to 
pay.  Don't  neglect  anything  that  will  help  you  grow  better, 
bigger  crops.  Proper  drainage  means  as  much  as  two  dollars 
in  your  bank  account  for  every  one  that  goes  there  now,  and 
the  Goverment  lends  you  money  for  the  Tile  if  desired. 
Write  us  today.   Mention  this  paper.     Your  book  is  waiting . 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Limited 

cn,tMcrt    ONTARIO  ^_^___^^__ 


pjOR  a  sport-coat  that  gives 
comfort  and  cozy  warmth, 
and  permits  freedom  of  move- 
ment, yet  is  clearly  stylish  and  dis- 
tinctive, you  want  a  Penmans 
Sweater  Coat. 

Without  costing  more,  the  mention 
of  the  name  "Penmans"  brings  for 
your  inspection  a  garment  of  fault- 
less fabric  and  cut,  knitted  to  remain 
permanently  in  shape,  and  stamped 
with  unmistakable  "class"  at  every 
point. 

All  colors  and  styles— at  all  good 
stores. 


hqk 


Sweater  Coats 


5S 
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rDI|Mn.C      IMPROVED 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas- 
teners are  being  installed 
in    Hie   stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

VAUU'K  ILCKTMR.   F4  Fore«tvl!|p.Conn..r.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  In  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


GILSON 

JobrmyM» 


1}  H.  P.  Gasoline  j 
<»»ggpo»  Engine$47. 

rec,    generous    con 
Simple,  understand- 
fuel  and  oil  consumptlo 


throughout. 
I  ab'e  adjustments.    Light  fuel 
.Beautiful   design-thoroughly    test 
ed- -ready  to   start   wh« 
t  and     oil     la     tupsiied. 
\  Write  for  clrcul.r   and 
\  prices.       Cllson    Mfg 

S°  U  York  St. 

i  Ouelph.  Canada 


STANDARD 

GASOLINE 

ENGINE 

Every    one    sold    on    a 
strong  guarantee. 
Ask    for    our    catalogue 
of   engines. 

London  Concrete  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Dept.  B, 
London,  Ont. 


Largest    makers    of    Concrete    Machinery    in    Canada. 


POULTRY  of  all  kinds  and  NEW 
LAID  EGGS  WANTED 

Send  for  Prices  or  information  to 

P.  POULIN  &  CO. 

Bonsecours  Market  MONTREAL 


200  Free  Books  to  Farmers 


jfi^. 

BOOK   ON 

^m^ 

Dog    Diseases 

America's 

Pioneer 

Dog 

Remedies 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  FREE  to  any    address    by    the   author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
I  18  W.  31st  St..  N.Y..  U.S.A. 

Douglas' 

EGYPTIAN 
LINIMENT 

will  cure   your   horses 

of  Thrush 
For   Sale   Everywhere 

DOUGLAS  &  CO. 
NAPANEE.  ONT. 


Don't  Cut  Out 

A  SHOE  BOIL,  GAPPED 
HOCK    OR   BURSITIS 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 

FT  TPADE  MARK  MG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Reduces  any  puff  or  swelling.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.   $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind.    For  Boils,  Bruises.  Old  Sores.   Swellings,   Varicose 
Veins.  Varicosities.     Allays  Pain.     Price  SI  and  $2  a  bottle 
at  dru££isis  or  delivered.     Will  tell  more  if  you  write. 
W.P.  YOUNG. P.D.F.  482Lymans  Bldg., Montreal, Can. 

Absorbing  and  Ah^rblne,  Jr..  are   nude  in   Lan.njd. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 
HOUSES. — Horse   Breeding  and  the  Rearing  of 

Colts,   Rutherford,   Ottawa. 
Classification  of  the  Horse,  Peters,  Man.,  1914. 
Horse    Breeding    in    Nova    Scotia,    Cummlng, 

N.S.,  1911. 
Horse  Breeding  In  Canada,  P.Q. 
CATTLE— Beef    Raising    in    Canada,     Spencer, 
Ottawa.     (A   complete  treatise  attractively 
gotten   up). 
Feeding   of   Stock   in   Winter,    The,    Rothwell, 

Ottawa. 
Feeding   Farm   Animals    (Dairy    Cows),    B.C 

1901. 
Experiments  Steer  Feeding  in  Manitoba,  Mc- 
Killican,   Ottawa. 

SHEEP— Sheep  Industry  in  Canada,  Report  of 
Commissioners   Dryden  and   Bitch,   Ottawa. 
(Contains   a   wealth   of  information   on   in- 
dustry at  home  and  abroad,  including  much 
valuable  data  on  wool.) 
Sheep    Husbandry    in    Canada,    Spencer     Ot- 
tawa. 
Care    of    Ewe    and    Lamb,    Arkell     T     Ree 

Ottawa. 
Care    of    Ram    and    Ewes    During    Breeding 
Season,     T.     Reg.,     Arkell     and     Stansfield 
Ottawa. 
Preparing   Wool   for   Market   ,T.    Reg..   Arkell, 

Wool   and    Its   Manufacture,   T.    Reg-     \rkell 

Ottawa. 
Sheep  Raising  in  Ontario,  Does  It  Pay?     LS 

Branch.,  Ont..  1913. 
Sheep  Raising  in  Nova  Scotia,  Gumming,  X.S 
The  Farm  Flock,  Crawford.  Man..  1914. 
Advice  to  the  Beginner  in  Selection  of  Sheen 

for  Breeding.  Arkell,  Ottawa. 
Advantages     of     Dipping,     T.     Keg.     Arkell 

Ottawa. 

SWINE.— Swine  Breeding  Industry  United 
Kingdom  and  Denmark,  Report  of  Commis- 
sion, Spencer.  Ottawa. 

Swine  Husbandry  in  Canada,  Spencer 
Ottawa. 

Swine,  <;.  E.  Day.  Ont.,  (Practical  SO-page 
bulletin  by  this  well  known  reliable 
author),  1914. 

Meat  Curing  (Pork)  on  the  Farm,  Stevens, 
Alta.,  1914.  (Excellent  practical  bulletin. 
very  explicit,  by  the  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sioner for  Alberta  ;  32  pages,  22  cuts.) 

The  Housing  of  Swine,  Stevens,  Alta.,  1913. 
A  -3-page  bulletin  illustrated  with  27  cuts 
and  full  of  economical  suggestions  on  use 
of  straw   sheds,  i 

Suggestions  re  Wintering  Brood  Sows,  14- 
page   folder,  i      Stevens.   Alta.,   1018. 

Why   Sews   Eat   Their  Pigs.      (Leaflet   assign- 
ing lack  of  phosphorus  as  the  main  can 
Stevens,  Alta. 

Preparing  for  the  Pig  Crop.  (Folder.) 
Stevens,  Alta. 

The  Suckling  Period.  ( Folder  i.  Stevens, 
Alta.,  1915. 

Swine  Breeding  in  S'ova  Scotia.  Cuniming. 
M.S.,   1912. 

Hog  Raising  in  Manitoba.  1'eters.   Man.,   1913. 

POULTRY— Artificial  Incubation,  Elford.  Ot- 
tawa. 

Breeding   and    Rearing    Chicks,    Robertson, 
Geo,,   Ottawa. 

Candling  of  Eggs.   Brown.  Ottawa. 

Duck  Raising,  Fortier,  Ottawa. 

Egg  and  Poultry  Situation  in  Canada.  Brown, 
Ottawa. 

The  Farm  Flock.   Robertson,  Geo.,  Ottawa. 

The  Farmer's  Poultry  House,  Elford.  Ot- 
tawa. 

Management   of   Geese,    Fortier,   Ottawa 

Management    of   Turkeys.    Fortier,    Ottawa. 

Natural    Incubation,    Elford,    Ottawa. 

Suggestions  for  Egg  Circle  Members.  Brown 
and  Benson,  Ottawa. 

Farm  Poultry  in  Manitoba.  Horner.  Man. 
(55-page  illustrated  bulletin,  revised  1914. 
of  merit  above  average.) 

Successful  Poultry  Raising.  Foley.  Alta..  1915. 
(First-class  bulletin  in  its  third  edition, 
79   pages.  54  illustrations.) 

Farm  Poultry,  Graham  and  McCulloch.  Ont., 
1913.  (Prof.  Graham  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  most  practical  poultry  profes- 
sors in  America.  The  bulletin,  revised 
1913,  embodies  results  of  experiments  in 
housing.) 

Fleshing  Chickens  for  Market,  Wilson,  Sask.. 
1914. 

Tuberculosis    of   Fowls,    Edwards,    Ont..    1911. 

Farm  Poultry  and  Egg-marketing  Conditions 
in  Ontario  Co..  Hare  and  Benson.  Ont., 
1913. 


PB.c!,Cai913OUltry  Raising-     (Fourth  edition., 
Natural    and    Artificial    Breeding    and    Incu- 
bating.     (Third    Edition.)      B     C     19? 
Care  and  Marketing  of  Eggs,   B.C."  1913 
VETERINARY— Anthrax    and    Blackleg     i:uth 
erford,  Ottawa.  e'      utD" 

Contagious  Abortion,  Ottawa 
Dourine,  Rutherford,  Ottawa. 
Hog  Cholera,  Torrance,  Ottawa 

M0Dttawin    H°rSeS    aDd    Cattle'     Rutherf°'d, 

Rabies,  Hilton,  Ottawa. 

Tuberculosis:    a    plain    statement    of    I 

Rutherford,  Ottawa. 
Control   of  Tuberculosis,    B.C     1911 
Blackleg,    Smith,   Sask. 
Foot  and  Mouth  Disease,  Smith,  Sask. 

DAIRYING 
Buttermaking  on  the  Farm,   Barr,  Ottawa 
Care  of  Cream  for  Buttermaking,  Barr   Ottawa 
Clean  Milk,  Archibald,  Ottawa  ""awa. 

Cooling  of  Milk  for  Cheeesmaking,  Ruddick  and 

Barr.   Ottawa. 
Cow   Testing,   With   Some   Notes  on   the  Samo- 
hng  and  Testing  of  Milk,  Ruddick  and  Whit- 
ley, Ottawa. 
Coulommier  Cheese — Some   Notes  on  its  Manu- 
facture. McNaughton. 
Coulmmier     Cheese,    Archibald     and    Meilleur 

Ottawa. 
Cream   Cheese   and   Butter,   Archibald,   Ottawa 
The     Dairy     Industry     Act     and     Regulation* 

Ottawa. 
Island  of  Orleans  Cheese,   Chapais.  Ottawa. 
Milk   Production   in   Canada,   Grisdale.   Ottawa. 
Notes  on  Cow  Testing,  Whitley,  Ottawa. 
Profits  from  Dairy  Cows,  Archibald,  Ottawa. 
Dairying  in   Nova  Scotia,  Cumming.   N.S.,  1911. 
Cheesemaking  and  Buttermaking,  Dairv  School 

Bulletin,  Ont.,  1912. 
Dairying  on   the  Farm,   Dairv   School  Bulletin 
.      Ont..   1912. 
trading  of  Cream,   Wilson,   Sask..   1912. 
Care  of  Milk  and  Cream,  Mitchell,   Man 
Causes   of   Contamination   of  Milk   and  Cream. 

Wilson,  Sask..  1914. 
(dw   Testing.   Mitchell   and   Farrell,  Man,  191",. 

FIELD  CROPS  AND  CROPPING. 
Alfilfa   nr   Lucerne.   Gris-i 

cber.  Ottawa. 
Alfalfa  Growing  in  Alberta.  Fairfield  and  Bur- 
ton.  Ottawa. 
Awn  less  Brome  vs.   W   - 

Ottawa. 
Corn       Growing      In      Manitoba,      McKillican. 

Ottawa. 
Corn     for     Ensilage    and     the     Silo.     Grisdale. 

Ottawa. 
Crop    Rotations    for   Central    and    Eastern   On- 
tario. White.  Ottawa. 
Crop    Rotations  and   Soil  Cultivation,  Grisdale. 

Ottawa. 
Fodder  and   Pasture  Plants.  Clarke  and  Malte. 
i  For  sale  at  office  of  King's  Printer.  Ottawa. 
price.  50  cents.) 
crowing    and    Using    Corn    for    Ensilage,   Gris- 
dale.  Ottawa. 
Preparing     Land     for     Grain     Crops     on     the 

Prairies.  Grisdale.  Ottawa. 
Profitable  Field  Root  Varieties  for  Ontario  and 

Adjacent  Parts  of  Quebec,  Brown.  Ottawa. 
Profitable    Field    Root    Varieties    for    Maritime 
Provinces      and      Eastern      Quebec.     Browr. 
Ottawa. 
Relation  for  the  Dry-Farming  Districts.  W 

Ottawa. 
Sweet  Clover— the  Truth.  Malte.  Ottawa. 
Varieties  of  Grain  Recommended  for  B.C..  C.  t. 

Saunders.   Ottawa. 
Varieties    of    Grain    Recommended    for    Quebec 

and   Ontario.  C.  E.  Saunders.  Ottawa. 
Varieties     of    Grain     Re»-i  unuiended 

Maritime  Provinces.  C.   E    Sr. 
Field   Beans.   Zavitz.   Ontario,   1915. 
Winter   Rye  (Leafieti.  Sask. 
Corn     Growing    in      Saskatchewan       (Leal 

Bracken,   Sask. 
Alfalfa    Seed    Production     (Leaflet 

Sask. 
Turnip    Growing    in    N 
Cumming.    N.S  .    1907. 
Alfalfa.    B.C..    1912. 
Soils     and     Soil     Cultivation     in     Xoi 

Cuniming.   N.S..   1909. 
Character    and     Treatment    of      Swamp 
Muck    Soils.'  Gamble    and    Slater.   Out 
Dry     Farming    in    Saskatchewan.    MotheJ 

Sask..    1910. 
Quality    In    Wheat.    Saunders    and    Shutt 

taw.i.   1907. 
Root   Growing.    Fixter.   Ottawa. 
Rape    Plant.  "Grisdale.    Ottawa. 


Soils,  Their  Origins  aud  Nature,  etc.,  Stewart, 
Ottawa. 

HORTICULTURE 
Cabbage   and   Cauliflower     Culture,     Macoun, 
Co-operation    and    Fruit      Growing,      McNeill, 
Growfiig1' Grapes   for   Home   Use,   Macoun,   Ot- 

HowVato    Make    and    Use    Hotbeds    and    Cold 

Frames,  Macoun,  Ottawa. 
Modern  Methods  of  Packing  Apples  and  Pears, 

Planting  and  Care  of  Shade  Trees,  The,  Buck, 

Ottawa, 
l'luui  Culture,  Macoun,  Ottawa.  .„„,„. 

Progress    in    the    Brooding    of    Hardy    Apples 

for  tbe  Canadian  Northwest,  Wm.  Saunders, 

Ke°uovaUou   of  Neglected   Orchards,   Davis,  Ot- 

i-'inort"  of  a  Special  Inquiry  Into  the  Fruit- 
Sowing  Conditions  in  Canada,  1911,  Bunt- 
ing, Ottawa. 

small    Fruits,    Macoun,    Ottawa 

-:,,,  iving   Calendar,    Macoun,   Ottawa. 

Strawberry    Culture,   .Macoun,    Ottawa. 

Summary  of  Experimental  Results  in  Horti- 
culture,  Macoun,    Ottawa. 

Tomato   Culture,   Macoun,   Ottawa. 

Top   Grafting,    Macoun,   Ottawa 

Vegetable  Garden,  The,  Blair,  Ottawa. 

Home  Vegetable  Garden  and  a  Patriotic  Gar- 
dening  Cotnpetition,    Macoun,    Ottawa. 

Tobacco  exp.  'Stations  of  Province  of  Quebec, 
Chevalier,    Ottawa. 

,o  Culture  in   Canada    Charlan,   Ottawa. 

ipple    Orcharding,    Fruit    Branch,    Out.,    1J11. 

Tent  Caterpillars,   Swaiue,   Ottawa 

The  Cherry  in  Ontario,  Palmer,  Out     1915 

Currants  and  Gooseberries,  Palmer,  Out.,  1914. 

Fruits  Recommended  for  Ontario  Planters, 
Fruit  Branch,  Out.,  1913.  . 

(A  very  superior,  illustrated  publication  ol 
encyclopedic  character.) 

Box   Packing    of   Apples.     Palmer,    Ont.,   1913. 
rd     Opportunities     in     New     Brunswick, 
\  P. 

i  Attractive  illustrated  publication  replete 
with  figures  from  commercial  work.) 

orcharding  and  Gardening  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Shaw,   N.S.,  1910. 

Fruit  Juices,  Monier,  Out.,  1912. 

strawberry  Culture  aud  the  Red  Raspberry, 
Clement,    Out.,    1913. 

Information   for   Fruit   Growers,   B.C.,   191J. 

Packing  Orchard   Fruits   (Circular),  B.C. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  McMeans,  Out., 
1912. 

The  Farm  Garden,  Broderick,  Man. 

Vegetable    Growing,    Johnston,    Ont., 
(68-page    illustrated    bulletin.) 

Potato  Growing   in   Alberta,   Alta. 

Vegetable    Gardening,     Howes,    Stephens    and 

Grisdale,  Alta.  ,    „, 

Growing  Field  Roots,  Vegetable  and  Flower 
s.eds  iii  Canada,  Malte  and  Macoun,  Ot- 
tawa. 1915.  „„„ 

Gardening    in    Nova    Scotia,    Shaw,    N.S.,    1913. 

Cranberry  Culture,  Bishop,  N.8. 

Farm   Forestry   (Leaflet),  Sask. 

INSECTS,    SMUTS,    PLANT    DISEASES    AND 
SPRAYING 

Potato  Canker,  Gussow,  Ottawa. 

Potato  Diseases  Transmitted  by  the  Use  of 
Unsound    Seed,   Gussow,   Ottawa. 

Powdery  Scab  of  Potatoes,  Eastham,  Ottawa. 

Spraying    Calendar,    Macoun,    Ottawa. 

Tent  Caterpillars,   Swaine,   Ottawa. 

Chinch  Bug  in  Ontario,  The,  Hudson,  Ottawa. 

Flea  Beetles  and  Their  Control,  Gibsou,  Ot- 
tawa. 

Seed  Treatment  for  Grain  Smut,  Gussow,  Ot- 
tawa. 

Smut  Diseases  of  Cultivated  Plants,  Gussow, 
Ottawa. 

Control  of  Potato  Diseases,  Gussow,  Ottawa 
(Circular),    1915. 

Codling  Moth,  The,  Caesar,  Ont.,  1911. 

San  Jose  Scale  Situation  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Matheson,  N.S.,  1913. 

Brown-tail  aud  Gipsy  Moths,  Mathesou,  N.S., 
1913. 

Insects,  Smuts,  Plant  Diseases  and  Spraying 
Lime   Sulphur   Wash,   Caesar,   Ont.,   1912. 

San  Jose  and  Oyster  Shell  Scales,  Caesar,  Ont., 
1914. 

Orchard  Cleansing,  B.C.,  190S. 

Spray   Calendar    (Circular),   B.C. 

Sprays   and   Spraying   (Circular),   B.C. 

Brown-tail  and  Gipsy  Moths,  Tothill  and 
McLaine,   N.B.,  1914. 

Powdery  Scab  of  the  Potato,  Gorham,  N.B., 
1014. 

WEEDS 

Weeds  and  Weed  Seeds,  Illustrated  and  De- 
scribed,  Ottawa,   1914. 

(A  67-page  illustrated  bulletin  presenting 
the  essential  matter  contained  in  the  ex- 
pensively illustrated  book  "Farm  Weeds," 
which  was  sold  for  a  dollar  a  copy  and  the 
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second  edition  of  which  has  been  exhausted.) 
Farm     Weeds     and     How     to     Control     Them, 

Thompson,    H.    N.,    Sask.,    1914. 
Weeds  of  Alberta,  Lewis  and  McKenney,  Alta. 
Twelve     Noxious     Weeds,     Bedford     and     Lee, 

Man.,  1910. 

AGRICULTURAL        PHYSIOS,        DRAINAGE 
AND     IRRIGATION 

Lightning    Rods,    W.    H.    Day,    Ont,    1914. 

An    excellent    38-page    bulletin     by    a    very 

reliable  author. 
Lightning,     Protection     of      Farm      Buildings 

From,   Smith,    Man. 

(Another   valuable    bulletin    on    the    subject; 

rather    favoring    steel    rods.) 
Barn  Ventilation,  Smith,  Man.,  1914. 
Ice  on  the  Farm,  the  Use  of,  Ruddick,  Ottawa. 
Ice  Cold  Storage  on  the  Farm,  R.  H.  Graham, 

Out.,  J912. 
Farm    Underdrainage,    Does    it    Pay?      W.    II. 

Day,   Out.,  1909. 
Farm   Drainage   Operations,  W.   H.   Day,   Out., 

1909. 
Irrigation   in   British   Columbia,   B.C.,   1912. 
Practical     Irrigation     (in     Horticulture)     (Cir- 
cular),   B.C. 
Repairing  Farm   Equipment  and    Roads,   Man., 

1913. 
Ventilation    of   Farm    Buildings,    Grisdale   and 

Archibald,  Ottawa. 

BUILDING  PLANS 

Plans   for   Farm    Buildings,    Smith    and    Milne, 

Man.,    1913. 
Preparation    of    Silos.    B.C..    1912. 

APICULTURE 

Apiculture  in   British   Columbia,   B.C.,  1913. 
Beekeeping  in   Canada,  Sladen,  Ottawa. 

FERTILIZERS    AND    MANURES 

Fertilizers,    Harcourt    and    Gibson,    Out.,    1914. 
Home-Mixed    Fertilizers    (Leaflet),    Durost,    N. 

B.,   1915. 
Lime  in   Agriculture;   Shutt,   1914. 

HOUSEHOLD     SCIENCE     AND     DIETETIES 

Canning   aud   Preserving,   Duncan,   Man.,   1913. 
Food    Value   of    Milk    and    Its    Products,   Har- 
court, Ont.,  1914. 
Decay   of  the  Teeth,  Stewart,   Out.,  1912. 
Food    and    Diet,    Peacock,    N.B. 
Preservation  and  Care  of  Food,  Peacock,  N.B. 
Place  and   Purpose  of  Family   Life,  B.C.,  1912. 
Preservation    of   Food,   B.C.,   1912. 
Art  of  Right  Living,   B.C.,  1913. 
Care   of  Young   Children,  B.C.,   1913. 
B.C.    Women's    Handbook,    B.C.,    1913. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  a  Review  1886- 

1912,   Ottawa.   1913. 
Seed    Control    Act,    Ottawa,    1913. 
Co-operative   Live   Stock   Marketing,   Thomson, 

Sask.,    1914. 
Bracing    Wire    Fences    (Leaflet),    Sask. 
Co-operative    Production,    Suggested    Lines    of, 

Thompson,  Sask.,  1914. 
Pioneer    Problems,    Cromie,   Sask.,    1913.     . 
Standard    By-laws,    Sask.,   1914. 
The    Birds    of    Ontario,    Nash,    Ont. 

(A  first-class  popular  bulletin,  revised,  191.1.) 
Canadian    Seed    Growers'    Association    and    Its 

Work,   Newman,  Ottawa. 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Field  Crop  Competition,  B.C., 

1913. 
The   Farm   Well,  Shutt,   Ottawa. 
Maple  Sugar  Industry   in   Canada.   Spencer. 
Work  of  Experimental   Farms,   Shutt.   Ottawa. 


Shelve   Show  for  Red  Cross 

Owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions  still 
existing  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the 
directors  of  the  Ontario  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  at  a  largely  attended  meeting, 
decided  to  again  defer  the  November 
Show  for  another  year.  All  the  buildings 
on  the  Exhibition  Grounds  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  soldiers  in  training  and  no 
other  building  suitable  can  be  located  in 
Toronto.  It  was  felt  also  that  the  asso- 
ciation could  help  the  Red  Cross  Society 
better  by  giving  a  grant  from  the  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  rather  than 
risk  putting  a  great  deal  of  expense  and 
energy  in  holding  a  show,  the  gate  re- 
ceipts from  which  might  not  in  the  end 
amount  to  as  much  as  could  be  given  the 
other  way. 


m 

100  Visible 

OLIVER  No.  5 

Typewriters 

Price  Reduced  From 
$125  to  $56— Terms 
$4  a  Month  — FREE 
Trial— DUTY    PAID! 


Latest  No.  5  model, 
perfect  machines 
only,  not  damaged  or  shopworn.  Every  feature; 
back-spacer,  tabulator  and  ruler.  Uncondition- 
ally guaranteed  against  defect  of  material  or 
workmanship.  Metal  cover — complete  outfit. 
Only  100  of  these  machines  at  this  price.  They 
are  now  in  Canada  and  the  duty  prepaid — you 
save  more  than  half  the  regular  price.  This  is 
the  greatest  typewriter  bargain  ever  offered  in 
Canada.  Send  name  and  address  promptly  for 
free  catalog.  (328) 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
1510-82G  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


The  war  has  created  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  Socks-for-the-Soldier-Boys 
and  affords  a  Grand-Opportunity  to  any- 
one interested  in  uniting  Loyalty,  Patri- 
otism and  Self-Interest  by  investing  in  a 
First-Class-Family-Knitting- Machine  for 
Red-Cross-Socks,  Money -Making, 
Home-Work  and  Military-Socks 
Do  It  Now  -  Write  for  our  Free- Lat- 
est Catalogue  No.  101,  with  Special- 
War-Offer  to  Red  Cross  workers  dur- 
ing the  war  only.  Your  Choice  of 
6  Machines-  Agents  wanted  for  our 
Home-money- miker-machines.     Address 

CREELMAN  BROS.,  M'fgr's 
Box   67<2  Georgetown,  Ont. 


3|anb=Jfflabe  Hace 

From  England  SSJrSS'E 

peasant  workers  of  Bucks,  Eneland. 

fl  Due  to  the  war,  these  English  peasant  lace- 
makers  are  in  real  need.  Just  or.  unjust,  this  strue- 
eleisnotof  their  makine,  but  these  peace-lovin* 
folks  are  sufferers.  Therefore  purchases  now  will 
be  eood  deeds,  as  well  as  profitable  to  you. 
You'll  be  delighted  with  the  free  book  we 
want  to  send  you.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

Mrs.  Maisey  Armstrong's    Lacemakers 

Niagara  Falls.  Ontario 
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UNDER  THE  SOFA 

NO  room  is  too  small  for  a  "Peerless" 
Folding  Table,  because  it  is  so 
compact  that  it  may  be  slipped 
under  trie  sofa  when  not  in  use.  Ready 
in  a  jiffy  when  you  want  it  -for  sewing 
— for  lunch — for  any  one  of  a  hundred 
uses.     A 

fflPEERLESS 

1    FOLDING    TABLE* 

Is  the  greatest  comfort  imaginable. 
Every  housewife  knows,  without  being 
told,  the  myriads  of  ways  in  which  it 
comes  in  handy.  Thousands  of  families 
who  are  using  it  daily  wouldn't  be 
without  one.  Your  Furniture  Dealer 
has  it,  or  will  get  it  for  you.      A»k  him. 

Made  in  Canada 

Wrlle  fir  FREE  Booklet  C,  describing 
our  "  P  erless  "  and    "Elite"   Tables 

HOURD    &    CO.,    LIMITED 

Sole  Licensees  and  Manufacturers 
LONDON.  ONTARIO 


IDEAL  POWER 


Has   No   Rival 

in  the  water  power  washing 
machine  class.     It  is — 
Perfectly  Simple  and  Simply  Perfect 

works  rapidly  with  the  best  re- 
sults and  will  last  a  lifetime  in 
ordinary  use. 

It  is  operated  by  water  power  from  an 
ordinary  city  tap  and  can  be  depended 
upon  for  the  hardest  kind  of  serv' 
houiands  ia  use  Ask  yourdea" 
:>ut  it,  or,  write  us  dirc-ct. 
Cummer-  Dowi well.  Ltd. 
Hamilton.  Ont. 
18-14 


Made  in  Canada 


Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,   143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


7359— MISSES'  DRESS 

The  raglan  sleeve  of  this  dress  makes  a 
small  shoulder  yoke  to  which  the  fronts 
and  back,  both  gathered,  are  attached. 
The  neck  may  be  open  or  closed  with  high 
stock  or  fancy  roll  collar.  The  skirt  has 
two  pieces  and  closes  at  the  left  side.  It 
is  gathered  at  the  top  where  there  is  a 
wide  belt. 

The  pattern,  No.  7359,  is  cut  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  and  20  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2  yards  of  36-inch  material  for 
the  waist  and  2%  yards  of  44-inch  with 
3%  yards  of  braid  for  the  skirt. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


T359 


73S0— LADY'S  DRESS 

This  handsome  dress  has  a  full  blouse. 
made  with  a  yoke  in  front  which  is  pro- 
duced by  cutting  across  the  material  from 
the  underarm  seam  half  way  to  the  fror.t. 
which  forms  a  panel  in  one  with  the  yoke. 
The  back  is  plain.  The  sleeve  is  inserted 
in  the  regular  way  and  fits  the  arm  to  the 
wrist  where  it  is  buttoned  on  the  outside 
or  else  it  may  be  shortened. 

The  pattern.  No.  7380,  is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  6  yards  of  36-inch  taffeta. 
1  yard  of  44-inch  serge,  and  *4  yard  of 
36-inch  goods  for  the  collar. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 
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7350— LADY'S   SHIRT-WAIST 

his  plain  bodice  is  made  with  gathered 
fr  ts  and  with  a  yoke  across  the  shoul- 
<k  in  the  back.  The  neck  may  be  high 
w'i  stock  collar  or  low  with  a  sailor  fin- 
i&  Linen,  crepe  de  chine  or  voile  can  be 
us  I  for  this  waist. 

he  pattern,  No.  7350,  is  cut  in  sizes 

;o  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
requires     2%     yards     of     36-inch 

erial. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


lovr 


7351— LADY'S  SKIRT 


is  popular  walking   skirt  is  of  de- 
ily  circular  cut  and  is  made  with  a 

in  front  and  also  in  the  back.  The 
edge  measures  2%  yards  in  the 
urn  size  and  upper  part  is  tight 
g.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  two  gores, 
e  pattern,  No.  7351,  is  cut  in  sizes 
>  32  inches  waist  measure.    Medium 

requires     2%     yards     of     54-inch 
rial. 


Price  of  -pattern  15  cents. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 
ALEXANDER  LAIRD,  General  Manager.  JOHN   A.1RD,  Ass't  General  Manager 


CAPITAL,  $15,000,000  RESERVE  FUND,  SI  3,500,000 


FARMERS'  BUSINESS 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every 
facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including 
the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  HAVE  A  POLICY 


IN 


Head  Office 
TORONTO 


THE  EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
PROTECTION  FOR  THE   HOME— COMFORT  IN  OLD  AGE 

N  B. —  Write  for  particulars  of  our  Special  Old  Age  Endowment'. 


Ready  for  the  fair 


Every  activity  on  the  farm  is  worth  a 

KODAK  RECORD 

The  growth  of  stock  and  crops,  the  condition  of  orchards  and  buildings,  the 
things  you  see  at  the  fair,  at  the  farmer's  institute — the  Kodak  can  help  you  get 
value  received  from  every  one  of  them. 

And  its  capacity  for  increasing  your  enjoyment  of  your  auto  trips  and  other 
outings  is  equal  to  its  value   in  a  business  way. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  our  illustrated  booklet, 
"Kodak  on  the  Farm."  It's  free. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited,  596  King  St.  W.,  TORONTO 
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GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 

ON  CREDIT 

Save  money  on  your 
Diamonds  by  buying  from 
us  We  are  Diamond  Importers.  Terms  20% 
down,  $1  $2  or  $3  weekly.  We  guarantee  you 
every  advantage  In  Price  and  Quality.  10% 
off  for   cash. 

Write    to-day    for   catalogue,    it    Is    free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection, 

at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  weekly  or  monthly. 

JACOBS    BROS.,    Diamond    Importers, 

15  Toronto  Arcade,   Toronto,   Canada. 


Don't  Slave  at  the  Washtub 


The  difficulties  and 
troubles  of  wash- 
day will  all  be 
smoothed  out  if 
you  will  use  a 

CONNO  R 

Bail-Bearing 

WASHER 

for        that        heavy 

washing.    Perfect  in 

design,  construction 

and   results. 

May     we    send      you 

our    booklet    of   this 

Washer? 


We  ean  supply  a  machine 
anywhere    in    Canada 


J.  H.  CONNOR   &   SON,   Limited 


Established  in  1881. 


OTTAWA,  ONT. 


TOOPE'S  ASBESTOS  HEN  INCUBATOR    (Patented) 

Mads      of      asbestos      lumber. 


Fireproof,    Rotproof    and    Ver- 
minproof. 

Perfect  moist  air  system. 
Compound  heated,  comprising 
a  Hot  Air  and  Hot  Water 
Incubator  heated  by  one  flame. 
Will  outlast  three  of  the  best 
Incubators  of  any  other  make. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  a  postal 
now. 


R.  TOOPE  &  CO.,  44  Stepney  Sq. 
England 


Stepney,  London  E. 


As  a  first  aid  for  Burns,  Sprains, 

Strains  or  Bruises 

you  cannot  get   a 

•    better  remedy. 

MINARD'S 

LINIMENT 

has  shown  the  test 
of  time  and  has 
given  years  of  satis- 
faction to  its  man} 
users.  A  good  in- 
ternal o  r  external 
remedy  for  man  or 
beast.  Gives  instant 
relief. 

Beware     of     Imitations. 
Sold    on    its    merits. 


7352— GIRL'S  DRESS 


A  smart  frock  for  school,  this  model 
has  the  new  side-front  closing  for  both 
waist  and  skirt.  The  high  neck  is  finished 
with  a  flat  collar  and  the  sleeves  may  be 
long  or  short.  The  skirt  is  plaited  all 
around  and  joined  to  a  yoke. 

The  pattern,  No.  7352,  is  cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Medium  size 
requires  2M  yards  of  44-inch  material 
and  %-yard  of  27-inch  goods  for  the 
collar. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


7357— CHILD'S  NIGHTGOWN 
This  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  simple 
garment.  It  is  high  in  the  neck  with  flat 
collar,  but  may  be  cut  out  round  or  square 
and  the  full  length  sleeves  may  be  short- 
ened. The  closing  is  in  front  and  the 
garment  is  made  to  touch  the  floor. 
Cambric,  muslin,  nainsook,  and  outing 
flannel  are  liked  for  these  gowns. 

The  pattern,  No.  7357,  is  cut  in  sizes 
2  to  14  years.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  45-inch  material  and  1%  yards 
of  edging. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


Boom! 


Boom! 

Canadian 
Goods 
\Vmds°r 
Salt  is 

"Midek 
Cktiada! 


Get  This  45c  One- Quart 

"Wear -Ever" 

Stewpan 

For  only    25c 

Aluminum  utensil*  are  NOT  "all  the  same." 

Bo  Mire  you  get  "  Wear-Ever."     Look  for  the 

Wear-Ever"    trade-mark  on   the   bottom  »f 

every    utensil.     If  it   is   not  there,  it  is  not 

"Wear-Ever".  Refuse  substitutes. 

So  that  you  can  see  for  yourself— if  you  do 
not  already  know  —  the  difference  be- 
"Wear-Ever"  and  flimsy  aluminum  w  are.  thi 
special  offer  is  made.     We  know  that    ■ 
once  you  have  tried  "Wear-Ever"  wan 
will  not  be  content  until  you 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 

with  utensils  that  "Wear-Erer" 

Writ*   for    Booklet,    "Tkt     Wrar-Krer    Kitctt*" 

■ r , *f- 

WANTFD     v        :o  demonstrate  and  seJ  "Wear 
WANILU     ,      ...    s^eeialties_       only    those  who 
irity  will  be  considered. 


Northern  Aluminum   Co..  Limited, 

Dept.  iT,     for 
Send   prepaid  1-qt.    (wine-mensurel    "  Wear-Erer 
stewpan.     Enclosed  is  Be  in  s-smns  or 
refunded  if  not  satisfied.    Offer  evwd  until  Not.  . 
o-.ly. 

Name   

Address  
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Vegetable  Cookery 

Grow  Vegetables  by  the  Acre,  and  Eat 
Them  as  an  Extra — Because   We 
Don't  Know  Their  Inwardness. 

iy  WINNIFRED  MARCHAND 

F  a  woman  accomplishes  no  philan- 
thropic work  in  a  life-time  other  than 
J  to  educate  her  family  to  eat  vegetables, 
si  will  have  done  something  worth  while. 
Vj  grow  vegetables  by  the  bushel  or  the 
ae,  but  the  tendency  is  developing  to 
e:  them  as  an  extra.  We  don't  know 
tlir  inwardness.  We  don't  realize  that 
tire  are  tied  up  in  a  bunch  of  celery  or 
erots  or  greens,  certain  elements  that 
wild  be  considered  very  valuable  if  put 
u  in  a  medicine  bottle. 

WHY  EAT  CRUDE  FIBRE 

t  is  this  peculiar  function  of  vege- 
t;les,  rather  than  their  comparative 
clapness  which  makes  them  indis- 
p<  sable.  So  far  as  nourishment  is  con- 
ojtied,  many  of  them  are  practically 
nhing  more  than  fillers.  They  do  not 
Mie  a  balanced  diet  alone  unless  the 
lames  (beans,  peas  and  lentils)  are 
u  d  in  sufficient  quantities  to  take  the 
p  :e  of  meat  or  other  animal  foods  rich 
iuroteid.  Even  then  the  straight  vege- 
t;le  diet  lacks  the  stimulating  proper- 
ti  of  meat — a  feature  of  importance  to 
tl  person  doing  hard  physical  work. 
Nst  people  know  this;  it  is  just  repeated 
k  we  forget  that  no  human  being  can 
e:  ;t  long,  or  well,  on  a  diet  of  starch  and 
fi  e.  A  fact  which  is  not  so  well  known, 
isiat  this  same  fibre,  just  because  it  can- 
n  be  digested  or  reduced  will  act  as  a 
bjom  to  clear  the  digestive  tract  of 
P'jons,  and  that  the  mineral  salts  and 
!s  in  our  ordinary  home-grown  vege- 
es,  considered  as  blood  purifiers  and 
ve  tonics  can  be  classed  away  ahead  of 
gs  and  rest  cures. 

ATOES  AS   A   CARRIER   FOR   MILK   CREAM 
AND    EGGS 

0  get  the  full  benefit  from  the  vege- 
es  grown  at  home,  it  is  not  only  ne- 
ary  to  follow  the  best  methods  of 
ring,  but  to  practise  a  variety  of  meth- 

so  that  the  same  vegetable  may  be 

1  over  and  over  again  without  danger 
he  family  tiring  of  it.  With  a  vege- 
e  like  potatoes,  one  of  the  staples  in 
Canadian  dietary,  this  may  not  seem 
;ssary.  Because  it  has  no  decided  high 
or,  the  potato  does  not  pall  on  the 
etite.  Still,  since  potatoes  are  used 
e  daily  in  most  homes,  they  could  well 
nade  to  serve  a  double  purpose  as  a 
!>er  dish.  Besides  furnishing  their 
ilar   supply   of   food,   mostly   starch, 

could  act  as  a  carrier  for  other  pro- 
and  fat  foods  like  milk,  butter,  eggs 
cream. 

re  know  that  the  average  farm  family 
lot  use  milk  as  much  as  they  should, 
libly  because  it  is  human  nature  not 
fully  appreciate  what  we  have  in 
idance.   With  regard  to  using  butter, 

and  cream  in  potato  combinations, 
)urse  someone  says,  "That's  not  econo- 

I  believe  it  is  economy.  It  would 
be  economical  to  use  the  same  butter 


Bovril  keeps  the  Food 


Bills  Down 


Make  all  your  soups  and  stews  more 
nourishing  with  Bovril.  It  takes 
a  joint  of  beef  to  make  a  bottle  of  Bovril.  The 
body-building  power  of  Bovril  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  the  amount  taken.  Bovril  means 
more  strength — less  cost. 


:.  I 


A  Youngster  at  Fifty 


A  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels — and  whether  he  feels  old  at  fifty 
or  young  at  sixty  depends  upon  the  food  he  eats,  the  exercise 
he  takes  and  the  habits  that  govern  his  social  intercourse  and 
business  activity.  To  keep  the  body  young  and  active  and  the 
mind  alert  and  bouyant,  cut  out  heavy,  high  proteid  foods  and 
eat  Shredded  Wheat  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Shredded  Wheat 

contains  all  the  body-building  material  in  the  whole  wheat  grain 
made  digestible  by  steam-cooking,  shredding  and  baking.  It 
represents  the  last  word  in  scientific  preparation  of  the  whole 
wheat  grain  for  the  human  stomach.  It  contains  everything 
needed  for  the  building  of  the  perfect  human  body — a  food 
for  youngsters  and  grown-ups. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  ready-cooked  and 
ready  -  to  -  serve.  Try  one  or  more  of 
the  delicious  little  loaves  of  baked 
wheat  for  breakfast  with  milk  or 
cream.  Serve  for  lunch  or  supper  with 
sliced  bananas,  peaches,  berries  or 
other  fruits. 
'Made  in  Canada"  by 

The  Canadian  Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  Limited,  ^„G„f„RoA«fcAeL^Swe.nng?„NnTftRIE0 
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Wonderful  New 
Goal  Oil  Light 


Burns  Vapor 
Saves  Oil 


Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline 


Awarded 
'  GOLD  MEDAL 
at  World's 
Exposition 

San 
Francisco 


Scientists 
say  Its 

\  White  Light 

is  nearest 
to  day- 
light in 
color 


FREE  TRIAL 

Send  No  Money,  We  Prepay  Charges 

We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you 
have  used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your 
own  home  ten  days — we  even  prepay  trans- 
portation charges.  You  may  return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  putting 
it  to  every  possible  test  for  10  nights.  You 
can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 
Tests  at  33  leading  Universities  and  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Standards  show  that  it 

Burns  70  Hours  on  I  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 
as  much  light  as  the  best  round  wick  open 
flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise, 
simple,  clean,  no  pressure,  won't  explode. 
Children  run  it.  Several  million  people  al- 
ready enjoying  this  powerful,  wh'te,  steady 
light,  nearest  to  sunlight.    Guaranteed. 

$1000.00  Will  Be  Given 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in 
our  circular.)  Would  we  dare  make  such  a 
challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin  ? 


Men  Make  $50  to  $300.00  per 

Month    With    Rigs   or   Autos   Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  our  easy  plan.  No  pre- 
vious experience  necessary.  Practically 
every  farm  home  and  small  town  home 
will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who 
had  never  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes: 
"I  sold  61  lamps  the  first  seven  days."  Another 
says:  "I  disposed  of  34  lamps  out  of  31  calls.". 
Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
ALADDIN  just  as  strongly. 

No  Money  Requited 

We  furnish  capital  to  reliable  men  to  get 
started.  Ask  for  our  distributor's  plan  and  lecrn 
how  to  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory 
Sample  Lamp  sent  for  10  days  FREE  Trial" 


We  want  one   user   in   each   locality  to 

whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the  first 
and  get  our  special  introductory  offer,  under 
which  you  get  your  own  lamp  free  for  show- 
ing it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their 
orders.  Write  quick  for  our  lO-Oay  Abso- 
lutely Free  Trial.  Just  say,  "Show  me  how 
I  can  get  a  strong  white  light  from  coal 
oil,  without  risking  a  cent."  Address 
nearest  office, 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,    250  Aladdin  Building  I 

Linjeit  CoalOil  Mantle  Clinp  House  in  the  World 
Montreal Winnipeg ^1 


and  eggs  and  cream  in  rich  cakes  and 
other  dough  mix-ups,  where  they  would  be 
so  overcooked  and  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  flour  that  the  digestive  organs  could 
do  nothing  with  them,  but  the  best  of  the 
farm  products  should  be  used  at  home  in 
so  far  as  they  can  contribute  to  the  health 
of  the  family.  We  read  a  lot  about  mak- 
ing certain  foods  go  a  long  way;  the  "go- 
ing a  long  way"  is  usually  accomplished 
by  thinning  with  water  or  some  equally 
cheap  and  foodless  substitute. 

Scalloped  potatoes,  where  the  thinly 
sliced  raw  potatoes  are  put  in  layers  in 
buttered  pudding  dish  with  dots  of  butter, 
salt  and  flour  dredged  over  each  layer,  hot 
milk  poured  over  and  cooked  slowly  in  the 
oven  until  the  potatoes  are  soft.  Potato 
puff  where  mashed  potatoes  are  beaten 
up  with  a  little  cream  or  milk  and  butter, 
and  an  egg  or  two,  and  cooked  in  the 
oven  until  browned  and  set — in  these 
combinations  we  have  something  appetiz- 
ing and  wholesome.  If  you  want  to  use 
eggs  for  the  same  meal,  they  could  be 
dropped  on  the  top  just  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  dish  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
oven,  giving  them  time  to  set  but  not  to 
toughen  the  white.  Stuffed  potatoes, 
made  by  roasting  uniform-sized  potatoes 
cutting  a  slice  off  the  top,  scooping  out 
the  meal  and  combining  it  with  milk, 
butter  and  stiffly  beaten  egg-white  are 
particularly  attractive.  The  proportions  to 
use  for  six  medium-sized  potatoes  are  two 
tablespoons  butter,  a  little  salt  and  pep- 
per and  three  tablespoons  of  hot  milk. 
Then  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  well 
beaten.  Pile  this  back  into  the  shells  and 
bake  from  five  to  eight  minutes  in  a  very 
hot  oven. 

VARIETY  WITH  PARSNIPS,  CARROTS  AND 
BEETS 

If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  serv- 
ing parsnips  with  a  white  sauce,  for 
variety,  try  making  them  into  croquettes. 
Mash  the  boiled  parsnips,  shape  them  into 
balls,  roll  in  flour  and  fry  to  a  gold  brown 
on  a  greased  frying-pan.  Carrots  served 
with  a  sauce  made  of  the  water  in  which 
they  were  cooked  will  retain  not  only  a 
distinct  carrot  flavor  but  all  the  mineral 
salts  that  have  won  a  reputation  for  the 
carrot  as  a  tonic  for  livestock.  Beets,  like 
cauliflower,  are  regarded  too  generally  as 
having  grown  for  the  sole  purpose  of  be- 
ing made  into  pickles.  Served  hot  with 
butter  and  seasonings  or  cold  with  salad 
dressing  and  a  little  chopped  celery  if  you 
have  it,  they  would  have  a  more  useful 
place  in  the  bill-of-fare. 

THE  NEGLECTED  CAULIFLOWER 

The  cauliflower  has  been  too  much  over- 
looked in  farm  planting,  and  too  little 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  delicate 
flavored  vegetables  grown  in  Canada. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  preparing  it  is 
to  remove  the  leaves,  cut  off  the  stalk  and 
soak  thirty  minutes,  head  down,  in  cold 
salted  water.  Cook  (head  up)  for  twenty 
minutes  or  until  soft  in  boiling  salted 
water,  drain,  put  on  a  dish  for  serving, 
cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and  place  on 
the  oven  grate  till  the  crumbs  are  brown. 
Pour  one  cup  of  thin  white  sauce  around 
the  cauliflower  before  serving. 

Two  circumstances  interfere  with  the 
very  generous  use  of  cabbage,  namely  the 


odor  during  cooking,  and  the  discomfort 
sometimes  experienced  in  the  digestion. 
Cooking  teachers  used  to  say,  to  prevent  i 
the  odor  of  the  boiling  cabbage  being 
noticeable  in  the  house  cover  the  kettle 
closely  and  cook  at  simmering  point  so  , 
that  little  steam  would  escape.  Experi- 
ments prove  that  leaving  the  kettle  un- 
covered  and  letting  the  cabbage  boil 
throughout  the  cooking,  comes  nearer  to  I 
the  desired  result.  To  get  rid  of  both  the 
strong  flavor  and  the  danger  of  gas,  put 
the  cabbage  on  in  cold  water,  to  which  a 
pinch  of  soda  has  been  added,  let  it  come 
to  a  boil  and  boil  five  minutes,  then  drain, 
add  boiling  water  and  salt  and  a  teaspoon 
of  sugar  if  you  like.  This  method  also 
preserves  the  natural  color  of  the  leaves. 
If  too  much  soda  is  added  the  cabbage  will 
turn  yellow.  Left-over  cabbage  is  rather 
improved  by  reheating  in  the  form  of  a 
scallop,  just  putting  the  cold  cabbage  into 
a  buttered  baking  dish,  pouring  over  a 
white  sauce,  covering  with  buttered 
crumbs  and  baking  until  the  crumbs  are 
browned.  The  same  method  can  be  fol- 
lowed with  potatoes,  onions,  cauliflower 
or  practically  any  cooked  vegetable.  In 
scalloping  tomatoes  no  sauce  is  used.  The 
cooked  tomato,  with  alternate  layers  of 
buttered  crumbs,  a  layer  of  crumbs  being 
on  top,  is  baked  in  the  oven  until  heated 
through  and  the  crumbs  well  browned. 

REASONS    FOR   THE   CANNED    TOMATO 

Tomatoes  on  account  of  their  sharp 
acid  flavor  are  especially  good  to  use  with 
meat  or  fish  either  as  a  sauce  or  in  com- 
binations. The  plain  tomato  sauce  is  made 
by  blending  over  the  fire  two  tablespoons 
flour  with  two  tablespoons  butter  and 
stirring  in  two  cups  of  strained  tomato 
juice  until  it  thickens.  This  can  be  used 
with  about  any  kind  of  fish,  beefsteak, 
meat  croquettes  or  a  meat  loaf.  If  you 
have  any  scraps  of  roast  beef,  pork,  or 
fowl,  a  delicious  supper  dish  can  be  made 
by  cutting  a  slice  from  the  stem  ends  of 
six  medium-sized  tomatoes,  scooping  out 
the  pulp  and  combining  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture:  Cook  for  five  minute? 
two  tablespoons  butter  with  one  table- 
spoon chopped  onion.  Add  one-half  cup  of 
the  finely-chopped  cold  meat,  one-half  cup 
stale  bread  crumbs,  the  tomato  pulp,  and 
salt  and  pepper.  Cook  five  minutes,  and 
refill  the  tomatoes  with  the  mixture.  Place 
in  a  buttered  pan,  sprinkle  with  buttered 
cracker  crumbs,  and  bake  twenty  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven. 

Small  tomatoes  canned  whole,  are  ex- 
cellent for  salad  in  the  winter.  The  to- 
matoes with  the  skins  removed  are  packed 
in  jars,  the  jars  filled  with  hot  brine  and 
the  cooking  completed  by  setting  the  jars 
in  a  boiler  of  water  for  one  hour.  The 
jars  are  then  sealed  as  carefully  as  in  any 
fruit-canning. 

OFTEN  OVERLOOKED 

Perhaps  you  remember  a  rare  treat 
your  grandmother  used  to  give 
as  a  cure  for  a  cold — an  onion  roasted  in 
the  ashes  of  the  wood-stove.  You  can  get 
almost  the  same  delicious  result  by  roast- 
ing whole  onions  with  the  potatoes  around 
a  roast  of  beef. 

Another  vegetable  that  has  won  general 
favor  with  those  who  have  tried  it  is  the 
creamed   cucumber.      Even   the  ripe  cu- 
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mbers  can  be  used  for  this.    Pare  the 

cumbers,  cut  in  pieces,  and  boil  until 

ft  in  salted  water.  Drain  and  serve  with 

•ream  sauce. 

The  winter  squash,  considered  from  a 

tritive  standpoint  could  well  be  in- 
,'ided  among  the    staples   of   the   farm 

?tary.  Baked  in  the  shell  and  then 
Doped  out,  mashed  and  combined  with 
itter  and  seasonings,  it  is  less  trouble  to 

epare   than    when    cut   in    pieces    and 

>amed. 

If  celery  is  grown  on  the  place,  an 
;iple  supply  should  be  put  away  for 
Inter  use.  Perhaps  no  other  vegetable 
.in  be  put  to  so  many  uses,  and  certainly 
other  is  so  highly  recommended  as  a 

^ulator  and  nerve  food.  For  seasoning 
Japs  or  stews  it  will  come  into  use  daily, 

d  in  combination  with  cabbage,  salmon, 
licken    or    raw    apples    will    form    the 

sis  of  a  good  salad. 

The  legumes,  beans,  peas  and  lentils, 
ill  be  treated  in  a  later  article. 


Vhy  Thirty  Grades 
of  Wheat? 

Continued  from  Page  28 


vantage  of  the  flowing  property  of 
ain  in  bulk,  and  their  equipment  enabled 
•m  to  handle  the  grain  much  more 
sily  than  was  possible  in  the  primitive 
irehouses.  To  day  there  are  over  2,500 
ensed  elevators  and  only  about  two 
zen  flat  warehouses.  Their  total  storage 
pacity  is  over  80,000,000  bushels,  and 
zy  are  nearly  all  owned  and  operated 
commercial  companies  and  farmers' 
operative  companies.  The  farmer  hauls 
3  grain  unsacked,  and  bulk  handling  is 
iversal. 

For  sometime  the  farmers  were  gener- 
y  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  they 
'eived  from  the  elevator  companies. 
iey  contended  that  they  were  the  vic- 
ns  of  all    sorts    of   malpractice,    com- 

1  lints  were  also  made  against  railway 
Tipanies.  This  dissatisfaction  led  to 
rislation  which  has  finally  resulted  in 
enacting  of  the  Canada  Grain  Act. 
this  act  provisions  were  made  for  the 
istruction  of  loading  platforms,  the 
erations  of  elevators,  the  distribution  of 
s  and  the  trading  between  farmers  and 
i  track-buyers  and  commission  mer- 
ants. 

The  farmers  also  organized  "The  Grain 
owers'  Association."  The  association 
jated  "The  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Com- 

I  ny"  which  is  now  the  greatest  commis- 
n  firm  in  Winnipeg.  In  some  places  the 
imers  organized  co-operative  companies 

1  operate  elevators  and  quite  recently  the 
rmers  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
th  the  aid  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
'nts,^   have    organized     provincial     co- 

<Jerative    companies.      Experience     has 

:-eady  shown  that  the  farmers  can  suc- 
;sfully  operate  their  own  country  ele- 
tors  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
y  reason  why  they  should  not  build  up 
organization  of  their  own  which  will 
able,  them  to  take  the  grain  from  the 
rm  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Her  or  operator. 


International     Harvester 
Cream  Separators 

THERE  is  a  cream  separator  price  that  is 
right — the  price  of  a  Lily  or  Primrose.     But 

here  are  three  more  important  separator  features. 

The  first  is  Cleanliness:  A  separator  that  cannot 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  inside  and  out,  is  dear  at 
any  price.  Buy  no  separator  that  cannot  be  cleaned  easily  as 
well  as  thoroughly.    Five  minutes'  work  cleans  a  Lily  or  Primrose. 

Second Close    Skimming:      The  separator  that  does   not 

skim  closely  is  wasteful.  A  Lily  or  Primrose  leaves  only  a  drop 
of  cream  in  a  gallon  of  milk.     Insist  on  this  standard. 

Third  —  Simplicity:  Buy  a  separator  that  needs  so  few  and 
such  simple  adjustments  that  you  or  your  wife  can  make  them. 
Be  sure  to  get  one  with  a  single  automatic  oiling  arrangement 
which  takes  care  of  every  bearing  and  avoid  trouble. 

When  you  buy  a  Lily  or  Primrose  cream  separator,  you  get 
these  features,  and  pay  the  right  price. 

"Facts  and  Figures  on  Dairying,"  will  help  you  choose  right. 
You  will  be  less  liable  to  make  dairy  mistakes  after  you  have 
read  it.    We  send  it  free.    Write  for  it. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

BRANCH  HOUSES 
At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal, 
N.  Battleiord,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  SU  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 


Before  the  Ravages  of  Winter 
comes  with  its  Sleet  and  Cold 

Protect    your  home  and  prevent  deterioration  and  decay  of  your 
property  by  a  generous  supply  of 


JAMIESON'S 


PURE 
PREPARED 


PAINTS 


In  addition  to  protection,  Jamieson's  Paints  will  add  value  to  your 
property  and  reimburse  you  many  times  over  for  the  small  outlay. 

Jamieson's  Paints  and  Varnishes  are  ready  for  use  and  will 
give  service  and  satisfaction 

Permanent  in  Color— Durable — Always  ready  for  use. 
Order  from  your  dealer. 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Co.,  Limited 


Montreal 


an< 


Vancouver 
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Pull!    Pull!    The  shade  won't  go  up  — 
if  the  roller  is  not  right 


HOW  often  has  this  happened  in 
your  home?  And  how  often,  too, 
have  yon  had  shades  which 
couldn't  be  made  to  stay  down?  Harts- 
horn Shade  Rollers  avoid  these  annoy- 
ances. That  is  why  they  are  used  in 
over  10,000.000  homes.     No   tacks  are  ne- 


cessary. They  cost  but  a  few  pennies 
more  than  the  worst  rollers  you  can 
buy.  FREE— Send  for  valuable  book, 
"How  to  Get  the  Best  Service  from 
Your  Rollers."  To  be  protected  in  buy- 
ing rollers,  always  look  for  this  name 
in    script. 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


If  requiring  some  of 


ENGLAND'S 

Lest  BLUE,  BLACK,  BUFF  or  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS  or  CAYUGA  DUCKS, 
write  stating  full  requirements 

As  I  Breed  Them  at  My  Farm. 

Special  facilities  for  exportation.  Also 
breeder  of  pedigree 

JERSEY  CATTLE  and  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Harold  Corrie 


Quobleigh,  Eastle  gh,  Hants,  ENGLAND 
i      BLUE  ORPINGTON  COCKEREL 

Bred   by   H.   Corrie, 

1st    prize,    DAIRY     SHOW,    1914. 


Cables: — Corrie,    Fair   Oak,    England. 
"When   writing  please   mention   this   Magazine" 


j\x\  EGO  i 


Feed  for  Eggs.  Get  the  Pullets 
started  into  early  laying — hurry 
the  hens  through  the  moult,  so 
that  you  will  get  the  high  No- 
vember and  December  prices. 

Remember,  the  birds  that  start  laying  early 
are  the  ones  that  lay  right  through  the  win- 
ter. It  will  cost  only  a  cent  a  bird  per 
month  to  tone  up  your  flock  with  Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator,  put  them  in  healthy 
condition  and  have  them  laying  before 
cold  weather  sets  in.  But  the  time  to  do 
it  is  now.  Don't  wait  until  November. 
Start  now  with  Pratts. 


DECEMBER 


iswortH2tn 
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^^PoulttaRcAulator 


B5c.   packages  and  larger  money-saving  sizes  up  to  25   lb.   pails. 
Sold    by    all    dealers    on    our    Money    Back    Guarantee. 

!  \.   Clean  up  and  disinfect  with  PRATTS  DISINFECTANT.  Clean 
"X.      pens,  free  from  disease,  are  as  important  as  proper  food. 

Food'co  \.     GET  R1D  OF  LICE-     Lice  and  mites  will  keep  the 

of  Canada.  Ltd.  ^V         hens  from  laying.     Dust  your  birds  regularly  and 
Toronto.  X  well  with  PRATTS  LICE  KILLER. 

Send  me  64-page 

Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 


Toronto,    Canada 


Many    causes   may    injure   wheat  » 
milling  purposes.    It  may  contain  a  n- 
ture  of  other  cereals,  or  of  various  vi»d 
seeds.    It  may  be  free  from  foreign  a. 
terials,  but  be  unfit  for  milling  becausjf 
the  presence  of  smut,  too  large  £ 
centage   of   moisture,   which   render  I 
tough,  or  because  it  is  dirty,  musty,  or  it 
burnt.    It  may  also  be  free  from  a 
above  and  still  vary  in  value  for  mil  g 
purposes  owing  to  there  being  a  mix't 
of  varieties  of  wheat,  differing  in  t  ir 
yield  of  flour  both  as  to  quality  and 
tity.    Then,  again,  differences  of  so: 
condition  of  soil,  season,  etc.,  as  pre 
ly  pointed  out,   may  cause  variatior  a 
quality  as  indicated  by  weight  per  bus 
color    plumpness    and    in    general,   tl  k 
qualities  which  are  best  for  the  proo 
tion  of  a  first-class  flour.    As  nea: 
possible,  all  these  circumstances  are  t 
into  consideration  in  classifying  or  gi  I- 
ing  wheat. 

According  to  "The  Canada  Grair  A  " 
grain  is  divided  into  five  general  clas ;, 
which  it  names,  "No  grade,"  "C  ■ 
demned,"  "Rejected,"  "Commer  | 
Grade"  and  "Statutory  Grade." 

"No  grade"  means  all  good  grain  1 1 
has  an  excessive  moisture,  being  tot  ■.. 
damp  or  wet,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  w;  - 
housing. 

"Condemned  grain"  means  all  gra 
that  is  in  a  heating  condition  or  is  b£  j 
bin-burnt,  what  ever  grade  it  mi  : 
otherwise  be. 

"Rejected  grain"  means  all  grain  t  t 
is  unsound,  musty,  dirty,  smut:; 
sprouted,  or  that  contains  a  large  adn  - 
ture  of  other  kinds  of  grain,  seeds  or  ^  i 
oats,  or  from  other  cause  is  unfit  tc  e 
classed  under  any  of  the  recogni  i 
grades. 

"Commercial  grade"  means  gi  I 
which,  because  of  climatic  or  other  c  - 
ditions,  cannot  be  included  in  the  gra  J 
provided  for  in  the  Act.  More  particu  - 
ly  it  means  that  the  grain  of  one  year 
vary  from  that  of  the  preceding  year,  i 
that  a  proportion  of  it  therefore  can  t 
be  dealt  with  under  the  grades  laid  dc  1 
in  the  Act,  and  must  be  provided  for  j 
grades  defined  by  the  Standards  Bo;  . 

"Statutory  grades"  means  grain  of  e 
highest    grades    which    are    define: 
Parliament,  embodied  in  the  Grain  I  - 
and  do  not  vary  with  the  crop.  There  e 
four  of  these  grades  for  Manitoba  sj 
wheat,  three  each  for  Alberta  Red 
White  winter  wheat,  and  two  for  Alb* » 
Mixed  winter  wheat.    In  the  same  *  I 
there    are    statutory    definitions    of 
highest  grades  of  oats,  barley,  rye  I 
flaxseed.    Thus  the  statutory  defir.. 
can  only  be  changed  by  Parliament   I 
do  not  vary  with  the  crop,  but  are  c  - 
stant.     The    commercial   grades,  on    < 
other  hand,  are  fixed  by  the  Star.da  5 
Board,  and  may  vary  from  year  to  yt  . 

Grain  grown  in  the  West  and  ship  J 
East  is  first  inspected  at  Winnipeg,    i 
then  at  the  terminal  points,  For: 
and  Port  Arthur. 


The  Number  of 
has  defined  four 
spring  wheat : 
One  Hard, 
No.  1  Northern, 
No.  2  Northern, 
No.  3  Northern. 


Grades. — Parliarc  t 
grades    of    W< 
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'he  Standards  Board  has  also  defined 

;je  grades: 

To.  4  Northern, 

fo.  5  Northern, 

ro.  6  Northern. 

ut  wheat  of  any  of  the  six  grades  of 
N  them    may    fall    under    the    general 

;gories  of  "no  grade,"  "condemned,"  or 
"iliected."  With  the  crop  of  1913,  for 
e:mple,  there  are  five  divisions  of  No.  1 
N  thern : 

ro.  1  Northern, 

o.  1  Northern  Damp, 

o.  1  Northern  Smutty, 

o.  1  Northern — Rejected  on  account 
oleeds. 

'o.  1  Northern — Rejected  on  account 
oi  eat. 

he  subdivision  applies  also  to  each  of 
tr.jNos.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6.  This  gives  no 
felsr  than  thirty-one  grades  of  Western 
sp  ng  wheat  alone,  and  in  the  same  way 
Khle  are  thirty  grades  of  Western  winter 
wlat,  thirty  grades  of  oats,  fifteen  of 
at  ey  and  fifteen  of  flax. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  GRADING 
he  success  of  the  whole  system  of 
dling  the  wheat  crop  depends  upon 
care  exercised  in  doing  the  grading, 
ing  the  shipping  season  hundreds  of 
oads  of  wheat  pass  through  Winnipeg 
y  and  all  these  must  be  inspected  un- 
delaying  traffic.  They  stand  between 

opposing  interests,  farmers  and 
ers,  the  former  complaining  of  undue 
rity  and  the  latter  of  culpable 
ency.  Furthermore  they  are  open  to 
criticism  of  the  dealers  who  consider 
grading  severe  or  lenient  according  as 

themselves  are  sellers  or  buyers. 
y  must  work  rapidly,  they  have  few 
hanical  aids,  their  senses  must  always 
een  and  their  judgment  sound.  Their 
k  is  of  supreme  importance,  for  their 
lict  fixes  the  grade,  and,  hence  affects 
price  per  bushel,  and  the  grain  is 
ed,  transported,  and  sold  both  at  home 
abroad  on  their  certificate.  In  this 
ect  Western  Canada  is  unique.  To 
J  the  grades  right  and  to  have  the  in- 
tion  well  done,  is  important  in  any 
itry  where  grain  is  graded ;  but  it  is 
irative  in  that  country  in  which  alone 
n  must  be  bought  and  sold  on  cer- 
ate. 

ie  supreme  test  of  wheat  is  its  milling 
baking  value,  and,  judged  by  this  test, 
it  as  delivered  by  the  farmer  shows 
y  and  wide  variations.  The  plump 
it  does  not  always  make  the  strongest 
.  It  may  make  more  flour,  but  the 
wheat  which  grades  low  may  make 
uch  stronger  flour.  Unfortunately 
2  is  no  method  known  whereby  the 
ng  qualities  of  the  wheat  and  the 
ng  qualities  of  the  flour  produced  can 
Jtermined  rapidly  enough  to  form  the 
of  the  grading  of  wheat  under  our 
ent  system  of  marketing.  Chemical 
,  even  if  they  could  be  made  rapidly 
gh,  would  be  of  comparatively  little 
e  for  we  do  not  know  enough  about 
:hemistry  relating  to  strength  of  flour 
;vise  any  system  of  examination  that 
d  be  conclusive  and  satisfactory.  It 
d  appear,  therefore,  that  at  present, 
sast,  we  have  no  better  method  of 
ing  wheat  to  offer.  In  the  meantime 
ave  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
!  Canada  Grain  Act"  provides  for  the 


r 
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Insist  on  having  galvanized  steel  stalls.  They  outlast  the  barn  itself, 
for  they  never  rust.  Galvanizing  is  better  than  paint,  for  it  never  scales 
off.  It  never  leaves  the  stalls  exposed  to  the  moisture  of  the  stable  and  the 
wet  bedding.  Not  only  must  the  stalls  be  galvanized,  but  the  clamps  and 
nuts  and  bolts,  too.    Leave  no  spot  for  the  rust  to  attack. 

Put  in  BT  Galvanized  Steel  Stalls  with  cement  floors  and  stalls  and 
your  stable  will  last  a  lifetime  without  repairs.  You  will  always  be  proud 
of  the  appearance. 


Steel 


Stalls 


You  do  not  have  to  pay  extra  for  the  galvanizing  on  BT  Stalls.  More  BT  Stalls 
are  sold  than  all  other  makes  combined,  and  owing  to  the  large  scale  we  are  able 
to  improve  the  methods  of  manufacture.  Stalls  are  made  at  lower  cost,  and  we  are 
giving  the  farmers  the  benefit  of  the  saving. 

The  spelter  on  zinc  for  the  galvanizing  is  scarce  and  very  costly  because  it  is 
required  for  ammunition.  Galvanized  pipe  in  the  market  costs  twice  the  price  of 
ordinary  pipe.  Considering  this  fact,  and  also  the  fact  that  galvanized  stalls  are 
so  durable,  BT  Stalls  are  worth  twice  the  price.  Yet,  we  are  not  making  any  addi- 
tional charge. 

BT  Stalls  are  galvanized  in  our  own  factory  by  the  electrical  process.  Electro- 
galvanizing  never  comes  off.     It  does  not  weaken  the  malleable  stall  clamps. 

If  you  are  building  or  remodelling  in  the  future,  investigate  all  the  facts  fully.  It 
will  save  you  money.  Learn  all  about  BT  Stalls.  The  galvanizing  is  only  one  modern 
feature.  The  other  features  are  just  as  important.  Send  to-day  for  the  BT  Catalog,  free 
book  on  barn  building,  and  special  illustrated  circular  about  the  galvanizing. 

BEATTY  BROS.,  LIMITED 

1915  HILL  STREET,       FERGUS,  ONT. 


Up  goes  the  price  of  coal, 
but  it  need  not  affect  YOU 

if  you  have  a  "SUPREME"  range  to  cut  your  fuel  expenses  30 
to    60%. 

In  addition  to  cutting  your  fuel  expenses  almost  in  half  the 
"SUPREME"  range  has  a  special  construction  for  the  even  dis- 
tribution of  heat  all  round  the  oven.  This  makes  the  Supreme  an 
excellent    baking   and    cooking    range. 

For  absolute  economy  and  real  comfort  you  should  have  a  Supreme 
range  in  your  home. 

Write   for   catalog   "S,"    which    shows    how    you   can    save 
half   of  your  coal  bills. 

SUPREME    HEATING  COMPANY 
WELLAND,    ONTARIO 


es 
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Here's 
Why 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 

NONE-SO-EASY 

MADE  IN  CANADA 


HIMMAN 

THE   UNIVERSAL  MILKER 


^ — — - 

MADE    IN    CANADA 
Is  adapted   for  HYDRO  ELECTRIC  or  GASO- 
LINE  ENGINE   POWER. 

iy2  H.  P.  will  operate  3  UNITS  and  separator. 
Order  your  HINIMAN  now  and  get  the  l>est 
on    the  market. 

Price  $50.00  Per  Unit 

H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  Canada. 
Gait,  Ontario,   Canada 


This  is  the  DAWSON  DITCH  DIGGER 

Now  on  the  market  after  having  been  tested  thor- 
oughly by  leading  Farmers  and  demonstrated 
before  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Drain- 
age Authorities.  A  most  efficient  worker  wherever 
tile  is  needed.  Work  cost  only  70c  to  $1.50  per 
Hundred  Feet.  Write  for  testimonials  and  par- 
ticulars.    Price  $35.       Freight   prepaid. 


WANTED 


Every  farmer  and 
stock  man  to  send  for 
a  copy  of  our  com- 
plete catalogue.  Our 
Root  Shredders  are 
entirely  different  from 
the  ordinary  pulper ; 
they  are  strong,  easy 
to  operate,  and  will 
cut  from  one  to  two 
bushels  per  minute. 
They  cut  in  narrow 
strips,  thereby  saving 
all  the  best  part  of 
the  root. 

Our    guarantee   of   satisfaction    goes    with    every    machine. 

Our  catalogue  will  save  you  money.  Send  for 
a   copy    to-day. 

THE  EUREKA  PLANTER    COMPANY.    LIMITED 

1  30  Winnett  Street  Woodstock,  Ontario 


appointment  of  only  thoroughly  trained      haustive  study  of  the  whole  subject  with 
inspectors     and     affords     every     oppor-      the  object  of  making  such  improverr 

ir,  +U„  ^nvUt:^™  «*  „ :_    _- 


tunity  of  reinspection  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  Government  is  making  an  ex- 


in  the  marketing  of  our  grain  as  ma 
possible. 


Stronger  Than  Death 

Continued  from  Page  32 


"I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Miss  Lawlour 
briskly.  "How's  the  trousseau  getting  on? 
Do  you  know,  I've  been  wondering  about 
that.  I  know  you  rarely  get  to  town  to 
see  the  pretty  things,  and — "  she  broke 
off  and  then  started  again,  "I  have  to  go 
to-morrow,  and  I  thought — " 

The  girl  of  the  rectory  looked  at  her 
squarely. 

"That's  certainly  very  good  of  you,"  she 
said,  bravely  swallowing  a  lump,  half  of 
pride,  half  of  pity,  "But  I  haven't  the 
money  to  buy  the  things,  even  if  I  went, 
and  I  can't  ask  father — " 

Miss  Lawlour  nodded  gravely. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  said. 

"The  things  I've  got  will  do  very  well," 
added  little  Miss  Robins.  And  then  she 
was  seized  with  a  panic  lest  this  rich  girl 
would  ask  to  see  them.  But  she  did  noth- 
ing of  the  kind. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Miss  Lawlour 
again.  Then  she  hurried  on :  "A  clergy- 
man's wife  or  daughter  doesn't  need  such 
things.  You  see,  you're  going  to  be  both; 
and  it  would  be  very  foolish  and  very  in- 
appropriate to  get  the  ordinary  amount 
of  dresses,  even  if  you  had  the  money  to 
spend." 

SHE  paused  a  moment,  then  went  on 
quietly,  her  wide  eyes  fixed  on  the  dis- 
tant fields — her  still  hands  clasped  in  her 
lap. 

"We  used  to  talk  over  that  part  of  it, 
Harold  and  I." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  mentioned 
his  name  in  her  presence,  and  little  Miss 
Robins  drew  a  quick  breath  and  held  on 
very  tightly  to  the  pink  sun-bonnet 
strings. 

"If — if  he  had  lived,  we  were  to  have 
been  married  very  quietly  and  my  trous- 
seau would  not  have  been  very  much  more 
than  your  own.  The  wedding  dress" — 
little  Miss  Robins  wondered  how  she  could 
speak  so  quietly — "the  wedding  dress  was 
to  have  been  of  the  finest  silk,  though — the 
finest  that  could  be  bought;  for,  since  I 
had  the  money  nothing  would  have  been 
too  good  to  have  gone  to  him  in,  and — I 
was  to  have  worn  my  mother's  veil.  Did 
you  know  that  the  dress  and  all  the  things 
were  finished  when — when  he  died?" 

She  paused,  as  though  expecting  an 
answer  from  little  Miss  Robins. 

"No,"  said  little  Miss  Robins,  very,  very 
gently,  and  in  a  whisper,  "I  did  not  know." 

"The  last  stitch  was  put  in  the  dress 
the  day  he  went  to  the  poor  people  of  his 
parish,  and  nursed  the  man  through  the 
fever.  When  I  returned  afterwards" — it 
was  her  only  allusion  to  her  own  exposure 
in  nursing  her  lover — "I  laid  it  away  with 
the  other  things.  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
them.  Last  night  I  could  not  sleep,  and 
I  kept  thinking  of  them  and  of — you — 
and — and  I  thought,  perhaps,  if  you  were 


not  superstitious" — the  shadow  of  a  smile 
trembled  around  her  mouth — "I  thought 
perhaps,  you  would  take  a  few  of  the 
things,  and — perhaps  the  dress.  You  see 
they'll  be  as  appropriate  for  you  as  fo> 
me,  since  you're  to  become  a  clergyman - 
wife.  It  would  be  a  comfort  and  a  favor  t< 
me.    Would — would  you — " 

She  got  through  the  speech  somehow 
turning  from  the  distant  view  to  the  girl 
Little  Miss  Robin's  back  was  to  her.  Mi- 
Lawlour  rose  quickly  and  went  to  her. 

"Oh!  I  have  hurt  you,"  she  cried.  ' 
did  not  mean  to;  I  only  thought — " 

Little  Miss  Robins  turned.  She  wa 
crying  and  smiling  a  little  too. 

"Hurt?  A  favor  to  you?  It's  all  to- 
beautiful  to  be  true!"  she  began  inco 
herently. 

The  girl  was  undemonstrative.  She  die 
not  touch  the  pathetically  happy  littl. 
figure  at  her  side. 

"I  am  glad,"  she  said  gently.  "I  an 
glad  you  are  to  wear  them.  I  hoped  yoi 
would,  and — see,  I  have  brought  the  dres 
with  me.  Would — would  you  care  to  lool 
at  it?" 

Between  them  they  got  the  big  bur.dl< 
through  the  small  door  of  the  rectory  am 
into  little  Miss  Robins'  room;  and  thei 
Miss  Lawlour  undid  it,  the  younger  gir 
looking  on  with  a  queer  choked  feeling  ii 
her  throat.  It  was  Miss  Lawlour  wh 
shook  the  silk  out  and  laid  it  on  the  bee 
and  it  was  Miss  Lawlour  who  smoothe- 
the  creases  out  of  the  exquisite  lace 
which  the  bodice  was  trimmed. 

The  evening  sun.  breaking  through  th 
mist,  crept  around  and  looked  into  a  v,ir 
dow,  and  one  long,  brilliant  shaft  of  ligh 
fell  like  an  angel's  finger  on  the  veil.  Out 
side,  a  thrush  trilled  as  though  to  bur? 
his  little  throat,  and  still  the  silence  o 
the  room  was  unbroken  by  a  sound. 

The  daughter  of  the  rectory  touch* 
edge  of  the  long  skirt  with  a  small,  timi 
hand  that  trembled,  and  a  big  tear  hi 
itself  in  the  folds,  as  a  dew-drop  hides  i 
the  heart  of  a  white  rose.  Miss  Lawloui 
her  hands  upon  the  enameled  foot  railir. 
of  the  iron  bedstead,  leared  her  weigh 
upon  them,  until  the  tension  told  in  th 
blood  that  swept  round  the  knuckles.  5r 
had  no  tears  to  cry. 

"How  can  you  look  at  it?"  the  yoi 
girl    whispered,    turning    her    face,    or 
flushed  cheek  against  the  silken  folds,  t 
the  elder's  still,  sad  one. 

"I  could  not  at  first."  said  she  in  a  Ur 
voice.  "The  world  wondered  and  talked 
she  went  on,  with  her  grave  smile,  "whe 
it  heard  I  was  engaged  to  Harold, 
said  I  was  unfitted  for  the  life  he  led. 
was.  Until  I  met  him  I  had  never  know 
what  a  man's  life  could  be."  She  stoppe 
looking  down  at  the  white  silk  on  the  be 

"But — but  that  vou  can  be  so  brave 
said  the  other  awed. 
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"Love  brings  strength,"  said  Miss 
awiour.  "I  loved  him  so  that,  if  one 
f  us  had  to  be  taken,  I  am  glad  it  was 
glad,  if  one  of  us  had  to  suffer,  he 
as  spared." 

rHE  long,  long  silence  fell  again  be- 
tween them,  heavy  with  the  weight 
t  its  own  stillness.  The  sun  ran  its 
olden  shaft  of  flickering  light  from  the 
ice  of  the  veil,  across  the  bodice  of  the 
ress,  down  to  the  farthest  hem,  and  then 
raith-like  melted  into  the  dissolving 
iist.  Outside,  the  cadence  of  the  bird 
'Sled  in  the  calm  lapses  of  nature.  Miss 
awiour  moved  towards  the  door. 
"Perhaps — you  would  let  me  help  you 
ter  it  to  fit  you,"  she  said  a  trifle  doubt- 
illy,  "and  then  if  you  would  let  me  put 
I  on  when — "  She  fingered  the  fringe 
:  the  scarf  lying  across  a  near-by  chair. 
The  girl  of  the  rectory  raised  herself 
om  her  knees  by  the  bed,  stood  upright, 
id  faced  her  with  blue  eyes  swimming  in 
sea  of  tears. 

i  "If — I — would — let — you,"  she  said 
Wly,  and  then  she  came  to  Miss  Law- 
iur,  took  both  the  elder  girl's  delicately 
oved  hands  and  silently  laid  her  cheek 
rainst  them. 

I  ND  so  it  was  Miss  Lawlour  who 
^  dressed  her  on  her  wedding-day,  Miss 
awiour  who  greeted  her  on  the  landing 
the  stairs  when  the  brief  ceremony  held 
the  little  church  was  over,  and  who 
■lped  her  into  the  traveling  dress  of 
own. 

The  girl  went  over  to  the  window  and 
ew  aside  the  muslin  curtains  of  the  tiny 
om  where  she  had  lived  so  long  and 
hich  she  was  now  leaving.  Miss  Lawlour 
lished  putting  the  last  things  in  the 
ig  resting  on  the  bed,  and  glanced  un- 
rtainly  once  or  twice  toward  the  slim, 
otionless  figure  by  the  window. 
"Ned  is  waiting,"  she  said  gently.  "It 
time  for  you  to  go." 

Still  the  girl  did  not  stir.  Miss  Lawlour 
ent  and  stood  behind  her,  looking  out 
er  her  shoulder. 

"Ned  is  waiting,"  she  repeated.  "They 
e  calling  to  you.  Come." 
Below  a  bevy  of  girls,  their  hands  rice- 
den,  were  calling  her  by  name.  Some- 
e  siammed  a  door,  and  someone  else 
ruck  up  a  popular  air  on  the  old  cracked 
ano. 

There  was  an  echo  of  blithe  laughter — 
e  bridegroom's  voice  in  protest.  The 
lunger  woman  still  stared  out  across  the 
liet  country  to  the  strip  of  water  lying 
Iver-sheeted  in  the  bright  sunlight.  Then 
ie  turned  and  clung  to  Miss  Lawlour,  the 
ory  of  her  own  happiness  shadowed  by 
e  wonder  of  the  other's  pain. 
"How  can  you  bear  it  so?"  she  whis- 
red.  "How  can  you  bear  it  so?" 
"I  loved  him,"  said  Miss  Lawlour 
mply.  "We  loved  each  other.  I  have  that 
think  of — always." 

And  the  young  wife  went  down  to  meet 
;r  husband  with  a  new  realization  of  the 
>wer  of  love — a  power  stronger  than 
eath. 


THE  T.  EATON  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO 

will  give  20c  per  lb.,  live  weight,  for  animal 
winning   the   T.   EATON    CO.   Special,    at   the 

SIXTH  ANNUAL 

TORONTO  FAT 
STOCK   SHOW 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

TORONTO 

DECEMBER  10th  and  11th,  1915 

For  further  information  and  Premium  List,  write: — 

C.  F.  TOPPING,  Secretary, 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto 


SYNOPSIS   OF  CANADIAN  NORTH-WEST 
LAND  REGULATIONS 

THE  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  18  years  old,  may  home- 
stead a  quarter-section  of  available  Dominion  land  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.  Applicant  must  appear  in  person  at  the 
Dominion  Lands  Agency  or  Sub-Agency  for  the  District.  Entry  by  proxy 
may  be  made  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Agency  (but  not  Sub- Agency)  on 
certain  conditions. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  each 
of  three  years.  A  homesteader  may  live  within  nine  miles  of  his  homestead 
on  a  farm  of  at  least  80  acres,  on  certain  conditions.  A  habitable  house  is 
required  except  where  residence  is  performed  in  the  vicinity. 

In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing  may  pre-empt  a 
quarter-section  alongside  his  homestead.    Price  $3.00  per  acre. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  in  each  of  three  years  after  earning  home- 
stead patent;  also  50  acres  extra  cultivation.  Pre-emption  patent  may  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  homestead  patent,  on  certain  conditions. 

A  settler  who  has  exhausted  his  homestead  right  may  take  a  purchased 
homestead  in  certain  districts.  Price  $3.00  per  acre.  Duties — Must  reside 
six  months  in  each  of  three  years,  cultivate  50  acres  and  erect  a  house 
worth  $300. 

The  area  of  cultivation  is  subject  to  reduction  in  case  of  rough,  scrubby 
or  stony  land.  Live  stock  may  be  substituted  for  cultivation  under  certain 
conditions. 

W.  W.  CORY,  C.M.G, 
Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

N.B. — Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid 
for.— 64388. 
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COLLARS 
THATLAST 

KantKracK 

COATED  LINEN 
COLLARS 

Fit  easily  and  comfortably 
— easy  to  fasten,  easy  to 
undo.  Not  celluloid  —  hut 
coated  linen  collar  that  can 
be  instantly  cleaned.  Rein- 
forced buttonholes  and  flexible 
lip  ensures  long  service. 
Made   in   Canada 

Aak  your  dealer  for  I^ANT  |\RAC|\   or  write  for 

style  booklet  on  collars  and  dress. 

The   Parsons   &   Parsons   Canadian     Company 

HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


If  You  Were  a  Chicken 


you  would  want 


OVATUM 

The  Great  Egg  Producer  and  Poultry  Regulator 

We  specialize  in  Feed  for  Poultry 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

GARDINER  BROS  ,  Dept.A,  SARNIA.  ONT. 


GET  A  FARM  OF  YOUR  OWN 

TAKE  20  YEARS  TO  PAY 

If  you  wish.  The  land  will  support  you  and  pay 
for  itself.  An  immense  area  of  the  most  fertile  laud 
in  Western  Canada  for  sale  at  low  prices  and  easy 
terms,  ranging  from  $11  to  $30  for  farm  lands,  with 
arnpfe  rainfall — irrigated  lands  from  $35.  Terms — 
One-twentieth  down,  balance  within  twenty  years. 
In  irrigation  districts,  loan  for  farm  buildings,  etc., 
up  to  $2,000,  also  repayable  in  twenty  years — Interest 
only  6  per  cent.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  In- 
crease your  farm  holdings  by  getting  adjoining  land, 
or  secure  your  friends  as  neighbors.  For  literature 
and    particulars   apply   to 

F.  C.  CAMERON,  General  Superintend 't  of  Lands 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  C.P.R. 

CALGARY,     ALBERTA 
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Breaking  a  Saddle  Horse 

By  W.  H.  UNDERWOOD 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are    promptly    relieved    with    inexpensive    home    treatment.      It 
ahsolutelv    removes    the    pain,    swelling,    tiredness    and    disease. 
Full   particulars  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
W.   F.   YOUNG,   P.D.F.,   482  Lymans  Building,   Montreal,   Can. 


IN  training  a  saddle  horse  the  aids  to 
be  used  are  the  hands,  legs,  whip  and 
spur.  The  hands  are  known  as  the 
upper  aids,  the  legs  as  the  lower  aids.  The 
hands  and  legs  are  called  the  natural  aids, 
the  whip  and  spur  the  artificial  aids.  The 
hands,  through  their  action  on  the  reins, 
convey  the  wishes  of  the  rider  to  the 
mouth  and  modify  the  pace  and  gait.  The 
legs  of  the  rider  govern  the  hind-quarters 
and  demand  every  movement  the  horse 
makes.  The  hands  merely  regulate  the 
actions  demanded  by  the  legs  of  the 
trainer.  The  legs  are  the  decisive  aids, 
the  hands  the  controlling  aids.  Before  a 
rider  attempts  to  train  a  horse  he  must 
learn  to  ride  with  both  hands  and  legs. 

Many  riders  use  their  hands  alone  and 
ride  only  one  end  of  the  horse.  A  horse 
thus  ridden  is  never  fully  under  control 
and  the  rider  cannot  understand  why  he 
has  trouble  with  his  mount  and  is  unable 
to  place  him  properly. 

To  teach  a  horse  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it,  we  must  equip  him  with  a  comfort- 
able saddle  and  bridle.  The  brow-band 
must  not  crowd  his  ears,  the  bits  must  be 
properly  adjusted  so  the  snaffle  does  not 
wrinkle  up  the  corners  of  his  mouth  nor 
the  curb  drop  too  low.  The  curb  chain 
should  be  loose  enough  to  permit  two 
fingers  to  pass  under  it,  and  the  lip-strap 
buckled  so  as  to  hold  the  curb  chain  com- 
fortably in  place.  The  bits  should  be  thick 
so  as  not  to  abrade  the  lips.  The  snaffle 
should  be  what  is  known  as  a  barrel 
mouthpiece.  The  saddle  should  fit  the 
contour  of  the  horse.  The  pommel  must 
not  bruise  the  withers.  The  saddle  should 
lie  as  close  to  the  backbone  as  it  can  with- 
out pinching  the  flesh.  It  is  often  im- 
possible to  get  a  properly  fitting  saddle, 
and  pads  must  be  used  to  keep  the  back 
and  withers  protected.  A  knitted  pad  is 
the  best  and  most  serviceable. 

The  horse  is  now  properly  bitted,  com- 
fortably saddled  and  we  are  up  ready  to 
begin  teaching  him.  The  first  and  chief 
rule  to  remember  in  training  a  horse  is 
that  we  must  never,  under  any  provoca- 
tion, lose  our  temper  and  quarrel  in  anger 
with  him.  The  great  failing  in  a  horse  is 
fear.  To  overcome  the  natural  timidity  of 
the  animal  we  must  gain  his  confidence 
and  retain  it  under  all  circumstances. 
Once  we  get  the  horse  to  trust  us  im- 
plicitly his  education  becomes  a  simple 
matter. 

The  following  directions  do  not  touch 
on  the  mouthing  and  education  of  colts, 
the  schooling  of  hunters  or  polo  ponies, 
the  advanced  movements  or  high-school 
work.  They  do,  however,  clearly  cover  the 
training  necessary  to  make  a  saddle  horse 
handy,  safe  and  serviceable  under  all  con- 
ditions to  be  met  in  road,  park  or  show 
riding. 

In  a  saddle  hack  the  walk  is  the  first 
gait  to  perfect,  and  a  fast  walker  is  the 
most  satisfactory  saddle  horse  to  ride.  To 
gather  a  horse  ready  to  start,  feel  his 
mouth  lightly  and  bring  his  hind-quarters 
under  by  pressing  both  legs  gently.    He 


is  thus  united  and  ready  to  go.  Then  in 
crease  the  pressure  of  the  legs  and  ease 
your  hands  so  as  to  give  him  room  to  step 
forward.  Keep  a  gentle  feel  of  his  mouth 
always  and  insist  on  a  smart,  square  walk. 
Gradually  increase  the  speed  at  the  walk 
until  you  know  his  limit  is  reached.  The 
walk  is  a  neglected  accomplishment  and 
few  horses  do  it  well.  It  will  take  time  to 
perfect  it,  but  there  is  no  other  gait  that 
equals  a  free,  swinging  walk.  At  the  walk, 
as  in  all  other  gaits,  the  rider  must  always 
have  his  horse  well  in  hand  or  in  the  bit. 
The  legs  demand  the  pace  and  the  hands 
regulate  it.  Do  not  let  the  horse  roll  under 
you.  Use  your  heels  or  whip.  Do  not  talk 
or  chirp  to  the  horse.  The  man  who  talk? 
to  his  horse  rides  every  other  animal  with- 
ing  range  of  his  voice  and  is  a  pest. 

There  is  more  give  and  take  in  the 
walk  than  the  other  gaits  and  the  rider 
must  by  this  means  keep  his  horse  in 
hand.  To  give,  let  your  wrist  twist,  turn- 
ing the  knuckles  up  and  ease  the  fingers. 
To  take,  twist  the  wrist,  turning  the 
knuckles  under  and  tighten  the  fingers 
The  development  of  a  good  walker  wili 
repay  any  amount  of  patience  and  work 

The  trot  is  the  most  popular  gait  oi 
the  saddle  hack  in  road  and  park  riding 
and  is  demanded  more  than  the  walk  oi 
canter.  When  ridden  by  a  man  or  woman 
on  a  cross  saddle,  the  horse  may  trot  witr 
either  leg  leading.  When  ridden  under  i 
side  saddle,  the  horse  must  trot  with  the 
right  or  off  leg  leading.  To  move  a  hors* 
into  a  trot  from  the  walk,  press  both  legs 
and  hold  him  together  with  the  snaffle.  T( 
increase  the  speed,  use  your  heels  or  whip 
To  make  him  trot  high  and  brilliantly,  us* 
your  heels  and  hold  him  up  on  the  curh 
To  make  a  horse  lead  in  the  trot  with  thf 
off  or  right  leg,  turn  his  head  a  little  to 
the  near  or  left  side  and  use  your  left  hee 
harder  than  your  right.  To  keep  a  hors< 
true  in  his  gait,  he  should  be  trotted  regu 
larly  in  both  left  and  right  hand. 

The  canter  is  a  very  comfortable  gai 
for  the  rider  but  is  severe  on  the  horse 
A  horse  should  be  taught  to  lead 
either  leg  and  to  change  the  lead  at  tin 
command  of  the  rider.  The  horse  shou'.t 
lead  right  in  going  to  the  right  and  lef 
when  going  to  the  left.  In  straight  going 
the  horse  leads  with  either  leg.  To  mak 
a  horse  canter  we  must  bring  his 
legs  under  him  to  support  the  weight  am 
propel  him  forward.  We  must  also  shif 
most  of  the  weight  to  the  right  hind  leg  i 
we  want  left  lead,  and  to  the  left  hind  lei 
if  we  want  right  lead.  To  bring  the  hind 
quarters  under,  we  collect  the  hoise  by  ! 
gentle  pressure  of  the  legs  and  by  re 
straining  his  head.  To  make  him  carr 
his  hind-quarters  to  the  left,  use  the  righ 
heel,  and  to  carry  them  to  the  right,  us 
the  left  heel.  Then,  to  make  him  cante 
in  the  right  lead,  we  twist  his  head  slight 
ly  to  the  left  so  as  to  free  the  right  shoul 
der.  use  the  left  heel  to  make  him  carr 
the  left  hind-quarter  under  the  weigh 
solicit   gently   with    the  right  hand  an 
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ight  heel  to  get  the  forward  motion.  To 
■ad  left,  we  reverse  the  movements. 
Side-stepping  is  a  very  useful  accom- 
iishment  in  a  saddle  horse  and  is  easily 
ught.  In  the  first  lessons,  face  the  horse 
gainst  a  fence  or  the  side  of  a  barn.  To 
>ach  a  horse  to  traverse  or  side-step  to 
le  right,  place  him  with  his  head  slight- 
•  turned  to  the  right.  Use  the  left  heel 
nd  solicit  with  the  right  hand  to  get  your 
lotion,  and  control  the  movement  with 
le  right  heel  and  left  hand.  To  side-step 
i  the  left,  reverse  the  movements.  Take 
ienty  of  time  and  do  not  force  the  horse 
i  rear.  Short  lessons  must  be  used  until 
le  animal  responds  freely.  When  the 
:>rse  travels  to  the  right  or  left  readily 
hen  faced  against  a  fence  or  a  wall 
bu  can  begin  working  him  without  the 
)stacle  in  front,  restraining  him  from 
ling  forward  by  the  bits.  He  soon  learns 

obey  almost  imperceptible  signs  and 
ill  enable  you  to  move  out  of  a  tight 
ace,  side  up  to  an  automobile  or  other 
irriage  or  close  and  open  a  gate  without 
smounting. 

Backing  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  edu- 
ition  of  a  horse.  It  is  seldom  taught,  and 
e  see  horses  in  the  show  ring,  in  classes 
!here  manners  count  fifty  or  sixty  per 
int.,  that  refuse  to  back  a  step.  The 
ders  and  exhibitors  of  otherwise  grand 
rimals  cannot  understand  why  the  rib- 
|tns  are  pinned  on  inferior-looking 
>rses,  and  usually  conclude  the  judge 
>es  not  know  a  good  one  when  he  sees  it. 
To  teach  a  horse  to  back,  gather  him  as 
r  the  walk,  but  instead  of  easing  the 
ind  as,  in  letting  him  step  forward, 
ghten  it  and  take  him  back  gently  with 
e  bits.   Do  not  force  him  back  too  fast 

he  will  rear,  and  remember  that  a 
>rse  cannot  back  until  he  has  his  hind 
gs  well  under  him.  Shying  on  the  road 
id  refusing  to  pass  something  is  an  ugly 
ibit  in  a  horse.  The  animal  with  good 
esight  shies  and  refuses  through  fear 
id  should  gradually  be  accustomed  to 
ich  objects.  To  take  a  horse  by  an  object 
i  fears,  turn  his  head  from  it  and  side- 
ep  him  past.  Do  not  let  him  rush  or  run. 
The  halt  is  a  simple  command  to  exe- 
ite.  To  halt  from  a  gallop,  press  the 
gs  gently  and  lean  slightly  backward, 
top  the  horse  leisurely.  Do  not  pull  him 
ick  on  his  haunches.  To  halt  from  the 
ot,  pull  him  down  to  a  walk  and  stop  him 
ith  the  pressure  Qf  the  bit. 
In  riding  alone  you  may  talk  to  the 
>rse,  but  it  is  a  bad  habit.  In  riding  in 
mpany  never  speak  to  the  horse.  Give 
>ur  commands  with  your  hands  and  legs. 
he  whip  and  spur  for  road-riding  are 
;ed  to  signal  the  horse,  not  as  instru- 
ents  of  punishment. 
The  time  required  to  train  a  horse  de- 
nds  on  the  individual  animal  and  the 
mdition  of  his  health  and  feet.  See  that 
s  teeth  are  cared  for,  his  feed  right  and 
ive  him  carefully  shod.  Be  patient  and 
>od-natured  and  the  horse  will  surprise 
>u  by  the  promptness  with  which  he  re- 
K>nds  to  training. 


Ontario  Honey  Crop 

The  Ontario  Beekeepers'  Association 
ive  issued  a  report  showing  that  the 
>ney  crop  in  the  province  is  about  the 
'erage,  that  is  55  pounds  per  colonj 
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You  always  get  a  perfect  job 
with  "Empire"  Corrugated  Iron 

It's  made  from  tried  and  proven  metal. 
Every  sheet  is  true  and  straight.  Every  sheet 
is  absolutely  uniform  and  snug  fitting. 

"Empire"  Iron  is  corrugated  by  immensely 
powerful  up-to-date  machines,  ensuring  deep, 
regular  corrugations  that  guarantee  strength, 
weather  protection  and  durability. 

Corrugated  iron,  when  good,  is  the  only 
proper  covering  for  the  modern  barn.  It  is 
fire-proof,  easily  laid,  needs  no  paint  or  repairs 
and  reduces  your  insurance. 

When  you  u?e  "Empire"  brand  you  simply 
can't  help  doing  a  better,  easier,  quicker  and 
more  satisfactory  job.  Itwillpay  you  to  write  to- 
day and  tell  us  your  building  or  repairing  plans. 
We'll  quote  you  prices  that  will  open  your  eyes. 
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Eastlake"    Gilvanized    Shingles,     Rock     and 
Brick-faced  Siting  and  everything  io  sheet  metal. 


METALLIC    ROOFING   CO..    LTD 

Manufacturers,  Dept.  101,  1194  W.  King  St.,  Toronto 


PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  Heal  Fence-Not  Netting 

Strongly  made  and  closely  spaced— making  it  a  complete 

barrier  against  large  animals  as  well  as  small  poultry.  Topy 

J  and  bottom  wires  No.  9— intermediates  No.  12  wire—  made  £ 

J  by  the  Open  Hearth  process  which  time  and  other  tests  havel 

/proven  to  be  the  beet.  Send  fur  catalog.  Aak  about  our  farm  and  ornamental  R 

'fencing.  AgenoieB  nearly  everywhere.  Agents-  wanted  in  unoeelgned  territory,  j 

The  Banwell  -  Hoile  Wire  Fence  Company,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Han.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


The  Advantages  of  Our  Dual  Ignition 


You   can   start  the  engine  on   the  batteries  and   then   run   on 
the    high    tension,    magneto. 

You  can  start  on  the  magneto  and  run  on  the  magneto. 
You  can  start  on  the  batteries  and  run  on  the  batteries. 
The  dual  ignition  system  of  the  Renfrew  Standard  Engine 


^ 


^enfinew 


It  starts  without  cranki 


is  simply  two  independent  igni- 
tion systems  which  can  be  run 
entirely  separate  from  or  in 
combination    with   each    other. 

'This  is  the  ideal  system.  It 
insures  you  against  delays  or 
oss  of  time.  If  the  batteries  get 
exhausted,  you  can  start  and  run 
on  the  high  tension  magneto.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  the 
magneto,  you  can  operate  on  the 
batteries. 

This  dual  ignition  system  Is 
only  one  of  the  many  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  Renfrew 
.Standard  gasoline  engine.  Others 
are  described  in  our  engine  cata- 
log.     Write   for  a  copy. 

All  sizes  from  1%  h.p.  to  60 
h.p.  High-grade,  lever  type,  fric- 
tion clutch  pulley  supplied  free 
with   engines   of  6  h.p.   and   over. 

The  Renfrew  Machinery 
Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works: 

RENFREW         -        ONTARIO 

Agencies  Almost  Everywhere 
in  Canada 
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Farm  Books  That  Help 

To-day  we  farm  the  best  where  we  know  the  most,  In  virgin 
soils  where  everything  in  plant  food  was  present,  to  get  a  crop 
was  an  easy  matter.  To-day,  when  soils  are  somewhat  depleted, 
it  needs  the  man  who  knows  to  get  the  results. 

Experimenting  is  costly  business  for  a  private  farmer.  Besides 
our  colleges  and  experimental  farms  are  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  information  is  necessary  to  a  successful 
fruit  grower,  stock  farmer,  gardener,  poultryman,  beekeeper, 
dairyman  or  grain  grower.  Start  a  library  by  putting  in  occasion- 
ally one  or  more  good  reliable  books.  Unreliable  ones  are  dear  at 
any  price.  Here  arc  a  few  leaders  that  will  help.  Why  not  order 
one  now? 


Shorthorn  Cattle 

By  Alvin  H.  Sanders 

Editor  Breeders'  Gazette 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  in  America,  with  a  history  of  the 
British  work. 

$2.10,  postpaid;     half   leather,  $2.60 

The  Story  of  the  Hereford's 

By  Alvin  H.  Sanders 
A  companion  volume  to  the  one  on  Short- 
horns  and   represents   the  latest   in   the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,  postpaid  ;    half  leather,  $2.60 

Alfalfa  in  America 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
The  full  story  of  the  growing,  cultivation 
and  curing  of  this  great  hay  crop. 

$2.00,  postpaid 

Meadows  and  Pastures 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
Discusses   the   growing   of   all    kinds    of 
hay  and  grasses. 

$1.60,  postpaid 

The  Lippincott  Series 

These  books  are  recent  ones  and  cover 
the  following  subjects  in  a  comprehensive 
way.  All  books  bound  in  cloth  and 
illustrated. 

Swine 

By  Geo.  E.  Day 

Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the  O.A.C..  Guclph 

330  pages,  witli  75  illustrations,  descrip- 
tive,  and   treats    of    breeding,   manage- 
ment, marketing  and  disease. 
$1.60,  postpaid 

Horses 

By  Carl  W.  Gay 

of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Covers,    structure,    types,    principles    of 
breeding  and  horse  in  service. 
$1.60,   postpaid 


Poultry 

By  Harry  R.  Leicis 

ot  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College 

A  hunk  covering  the  poultry  question  in 
a  thoroughly  scientific  way.     Especially 
good   for  the  big  poultry  breeder. 
$2.10,  postpaid 

Feeding 

By  F.  W.  Wohl 

of  University  ot  California 

375  pages,  96  illustrations,  covering  feed- 
ing of  farm  animals  and   feeding  stuffs. 
$1 .60,  postpaid 

Diseases  of  Animals 

By  R.  A.  Craig,  D.V.M. 

ot  Purdue  University 

Especially  emphasizes  causes,  prevention 
and  recognition  of  common  diseases. 
$1.60,    postpaid 

Orchards 

By  Fred  C.  Scars 

of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Practical,  up-to-date,  from  buying  of 
land  to  marketing  and  advertising  fruit. 

$1.60,    postpaid 

Vegetables 

By  John  W.  Lloyd 

of  the  University  of  Ulinoiv 

It  places  vegetable  gardening  on  a  safe 
and  sure  basis.  The  book  for  money- 
making,  business  farmers. 

$1.60,    postpaid 

Farm  Dairying 

By  Laura  Rose 
A  Canadian  book  by  a  Canadian   writer 
on  the  subject. 

$1.35,   postpaid 

Sheep  Farming;  in  America 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
368   pages   and    treats    fully    the    whole 
subject. 

$1.10,    postpaid 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list  we  can  supply  books  on  many 
other  subjects  pertaining  to  general  agriculture. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine,  TORo5NToniv:rsitoyNTvARnio 


Nursing  at  Homej 

Details  That  Can  Be  Mastered   WithrJ 
Professional  Training 

By  MYRTLE  J.  SHEPFARD 


SOMETIMES  a  case  of  illness  ; 
home,  although  needing  a  great  de 
of  attention,  does  not  actually  requi: 
the  services  of  a  professional  nun 
Sometimes  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nursir 
to  be  done  after  the  professional  nun 
has  taken  her  departure;  and  very  ofte 
a  woman,  perhaps  with  a  large  famil 
would  worry  a  great  deal  to  think  that  tl 
services  of  a  trained  nurse  were  costir 
so  much  and  that  perhaps  the  childrt 
would  have  to  do  without  something 
account  of  it.  Mothers  are  so  unselfish  ar 
children  so  ungrateful. 

Again  it  is  so  much  nicer  to  have  "or 
of  your  own";  as  I  once  heard  a  moth( 
express  it,  waiting  on  you  than  a  comple- 
stranger.  Why,  of  course  it  is.  Then  si 
likes  to  hear  how  the  children  are  beha* 
ing,  and  if  the  house  looks  very  untid 
and  this  is  just  where  the  home  nun 
shows  her  thoughtfulness  and  commc 
sense — apart  from  any  knowledge  t 
"technique."  We  all  realize  of  course  ho 
very  difficult  it  is,  to  nurse  a  member  ( 
the  family,  with  the  home  to  look  afte 
with  perhaps  younger  brothers  and  siste 
going  to  school,  the  meals  to  have  reac 
when  they  return,  and  numerous  otht 
things  all  needing  attention,  yet  we  mu 
not  carry  our  troubles  to  the  sick  roor 
After  all  they  are  only  trifles,  and  shou 
not  be  considered  at  all,  when  compare 
with  the  speedy  recovery  of  a  loved  or. 

When  Mother  is  ill,  and  she  asks  pel 
haps  if  the  house  looks  "untidy,"  althoug 
you  have  not  had  very  much  time  to  sper 
"cleaning  house,"  but  have  done  your  be 
without  neglecting  your  patient  (and  ui 
doubtedly  you  have  a  mental  pictu 
how  things  looked  when  Mother  was  up 
do  not  say  with  a  worried  look   "V 
can't  help  it.  Mother,  if  it  is  untidy.  I  car 
do  everything."    Is  that  helping  towai 
recovery?    Can  you  realize  what  it 
mean  to  a  mother  to  hear  a  remark  of  th; 
kind?     You    would    surely    see    if 
watched  very  closely  (no  matter  how  si 
tried  to  hide  it)  the  effect  of  that  remar 
Is  it  not  just  as  easy,  and  would  we  w 
feel   better   ourselves,   if  we  said,  "Ye 
everything  is  very  nice.    Father  and  tl 
children  enjoyed  the  pudding  I  made  ^e! 
much.    You  liked  yours  didn't  you?  I  hs 
a  fresh  bouquet  on  the  table  and  fath< 
thought  it  was  pretty — but  we  all  misst 
Yox.    So  you  must  hurry  and  get  well 
What  a  difference. 

A  patient  once  said,  "If  I  could  on 

have  Miss wait  on  me  all  the  tim 

When  she  brings  me  a  glass  of  water  it 
always  cold,  and  she  does  everything 
just  that  way."  In  my  opinion  that  is  tl 
highest  compliment  a  nurse  could  receiv 
and  she  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
trained  nurse  either.  Thoughtfvlnfs*.' 
means  so  much  doesn't  it? 

Nursing    is    undoubtedly    one    of 
noblest  professions,  but  a  trained  r.ur 
who  thinks  only  of  "technique"  and  f< 
gets  the  part  her  personality  and  thougr 
fulness  should  play,  will  not  be  a  succe; 
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DIAMOND 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR 

HAS  LONG  SINCE  PASSED  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  STAGE 

St.  Lawrence  is  not  a  new  or  untried  sugar,  in  an 
experimental  stage,  but  a  sugar  which  has  a  reputation 
behind  it  —  a  sugar  which  under  the  severest  and  most 
critical  tests,  shows  a  sugar  purity  of  99.99  per  cent.,  as  per 
Government  analysis.  For  successful  jams  and  preserves 
you  can  always  absolutely  depend  upon  St.  Lawrence  Sugar 
as  its  quality  never  varies.  Remember,  the  slightest  foreign 
matter  or  impurity  in  sugar  will  prevent  your  jellies  from 
setting  and  cause  your  preserves  to  become  sour  or  ferment. 

FOR  PRESERVING 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  ask  for  St.  Lawrence 
Extra  Granulated,  and  to  make  sure  that  you  obtain  it. 

Get  the  original  Refinery  Sealed  Packages,    cartons  2   or  5  lbs., 
Bags  10,  20,  25  and  100  lbs.  each. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL.  3915 
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Send  For  Our  Catalog 

tutmui  our   Pwnous  Gophir  G*m»  tn  Rlnff a.  Tie  pin*. 

c. .  tJso  oar  complete  tine  ol  watchei  and  *welry     Salect 

tyihini  desired    either  for  person*)  wear        " 
'or  girl  to  friend  or  loved  one    tend  the 

Wl  cash  payment  and  the  article  will  be' 
MM    ror    your    examination.    ALL 

HARGES  PREPAID  by  ua.    SEE 
■m  EXAMINE  the  article  RJGHT 

■*  YOUR  OWN  HANDS,  jfcaatia- 

imwa.  (I  wx  Mikfeciart  rttara  at  «ut  at, 
IM  «r>d  fll  rour  deooui 

'LLUSTIaTEO  C4T4LO0  PIU  < 
ienc.  ha*  n  lut  produced  t  Gen  ol  «ijtJ 
m  brillunct.   «fc«y  »r,  called  Gophir  Germ 
1  '(Mmbif  mined  ducoonds  to  cloaaly  mi 
'^iitprefemrn  them.   Gophir  G««m  c 


1  fw  »*•'  <•«  !•■*».     la*  off  far 


—  , —  >^>  •■  vst.      iw*  ofi  to*  au  
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Canabtan  gcabemp  of  iffltwitc 

12  Spadina  Road,  Toronto 

stic  school  with  ereat  teachers,  offerine  unrivalled 
inities  for  'a  superior  musical  education  in  all 
ss.  WriteUo  the  Manaeer  for  Descriptive  Year 
nd  a  copy  of  "  Vibrations,"  a  monthly  magazine  of 
t  to  traders  and  students. 


ONTARIO    DEMONSTRATION    CAR 

T.  &  N.  O.  RAILWAY 

The  Car  containing  roots,  grains,  grasses,  vegetables  and  the  other  products  of  Greater  Ontario  has 
again  been  started  out  on  an  extended  tour  throughout  the  province. 


Movement  of  Car  to  November  30th  will  be  as  follows: 


North  Bay    Sept.  28th 

Chalk  Biver   Sept.  29th 

Bembroke    Sept.  30th 

Cobden   Oct.  1st 

Benfrew Oct.  2nd  and  3rd 

Arnprior   Oct.  4th 

Bakenhain Oct.  5th 

Almonte Oct.  6th 

Carleton  Blace    Oct.  7tb 

Stittsville   Oct.  8th 

Ottawa    Oct.  9th,  10th  and   11th 

Smith 's  Balls    Oct.  12th 

Brockville    Oct.  13th 

Kingston    Oct.   14th  and   15th 

Glenvale    Oct.  16th 

Harrowsmith Oct.  17th  and  18th 

Verona Oct.  19th 

Hinchinbrooke   Oct.  20th 

Sharbot  Lake   Oct.  21st 

Clarendon    Oct.  22nd 

Mississippi Oct.  23rd 

Snow  Road Oct.  24th  and  25th 

Lavant Oct.  26th 

Folger Oct.  27th 

Calabogie    Oct.  28th 

Benfrew  Jet Oct.  28th 


Douglas   Oct.  29th 

Eganville    Oct.  30th 

Golden  Lake Oct.  31st  and  Nov.  1st 

Killaloe   Nov.  2nd 

Barry's  Bay Nov.  3rd 

Madawaska Nov.  4th 

Whitney Nov.  5th 

Kearney Nov.  6th 

Scotia  Jet Nov.  7th  and  8th 

Novar Nov.  9th 

Huntsville   Nov.  10th 

Utterson    Nov.  11th 

Bracebridge Nov.  12th 

Gravenhurst   Nov.  13th  and  14th 

Orillia    Nov.  15th 

Barrie   Nov.  16th 

Thornton Nov.  17th 

Cookstown    Nov.  18th 

Beeton    Nov.  19th 

Tottenham Nov.  20th 

Balgrave Nov.  21st  and  22nd 

Caledon    Nov.  23rd 

Georgetown   Nov.  24th 

Milton Nov.  25th 

Hamilton   Nov.  26th  and  27th 

Toronto Nov.  28th,  29th  and  30th 


NOTE  WHEN  CAR  WILL  BE  IN  YOUR  TOWN  AND  DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  SEE  THIS  GREAT  EXHIBIT 
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RAW  FURS 

Anywhere  on 
This  Map 


TT  makes  no 

difference 

where  you  are 

located,  we  buy  and  pay  high- 
est market  prices  for  raw  furs 
from  all  sections  on  this  map. 

Send  us  your  furs  ;  you  will  be 
satisfied    with    our    treatment. 

We  pay  express  charges,  refund 
parcels  postage  and  charge  no 
commission. 

Checks  are  mailed  to  our  ship- 
pers the  same  day  goods  are 
received. 


MEMBER 


Our  thousands 
of  shippers  will 
certify  that  we 
fulfill  our  prom- 
ises sat isf a  c  - 
torily. 


Send  for  our  price  list 
and  see  the  advantage 
of     dealing    with    us. 

L.  Rabinowitz 

119  West  29th  Street 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


Making  the  Hundred 
Pay 

Continued  from  Page  13 

above.  It  did  not  take  them  longer  than 
the  first  night  to  find  their  way  to  the 
new  roost  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  them 
now  wending  their  way  as  the  evening  dis- 
appears, one  by  one  up  the  step  to  their 
"downy  couch."  The  new  poultry  house 
is  24  feet  long  by  15  wide  and  is  20  feet 
from  ground  to  middle  of  the  roof.  There 
are  no  windows  in  the  north  side  or  west 
end  as  this  would  have  a  tendency  to  let 
in  too  much  cold  in  winter.  The  founda- 
tion is  of  concrete  and  the  attic  is  lined 
inside  with  felt  paper.  The  shingle  top 
too  helps  to  make  the  top  warm. 

The  barn  on  the  Huston  farm  covers 
a  space  110  feet  by  40  feet.  It  was  built 
in  two  sections  and  when  the  last  was 
added  the  granaries  happened  to  be  at 
either  end  of  the  barn.  They  were  there- 
fore separated  by  two  mows  and  when  the 
barn  was  full  of  grain  it  was  necessary  to 
go  outside  or  to  the  basement  to  get  from 
one  granary  to  the  other.  This  meant 
considerable  trouble  in  moving  the  fan- 
ning mill,  etc.,  and  loss  of  time,  and  a 
few  years  ago  they  were  put  in  the  cen- 
tre with  a  passageway  from  one  barn 
floor  to  the  other. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Huston  with  two 
neighbors  purchased  a  threshing  machine 
and  horse  power  in  the  belief  that  eventu- 
ally they  would  save  money  on  doing  the  r 
own  threshing.  This  they  have  done — in 
fact  they  have  not  only  paid  for  the 
outfit  several  times  over  but  have  bought 
and  paid  for  an  engine  and  made  some 
money  for  themselves.  The  other  neigh- 
bors in  the  district  use  the  mill  and  have 
done  so  ever  since  it  came  into  the  com- 
munity. Other  equipment  on  this  farm 
are  an  oat-chopper  and  straw-cutter. 
When  feed  is  required  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  start  the  chopping  mill  going. 
This  work  is,  of  course,  usually  all  done 
in  winter  when  there  is  plenty  of  time. 
The  proximity  of  the  farm  to  the 
Otonabee  River  which  winds  for  more 
than  twenty  miles  through  farm  lands  to 
Rice  Lake  only  eleven  miles  away,  pro- 
vides a  splendid  recreation  spot,  and  on 
its  banks  the  family  and  friends  hold 
many  a  picnic  during  the  year.  Steamers 
ply  up  and  down  the  river  every  day  and 
points  at  the  river's  mouth  and  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Rice  Lake  are  the  ob- 
jective of  many  an  excursion  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  This  all  helps  to  make  the 
farm  work  seem  lighter  and  brings  the 
much-needed  change  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family  who  have  so  many  interests  to 
continually  look  after. 


The  possibilities  of  the  old-fashioned 
chimney  as  a  decorative  feature  of  a  mod- 
ern house  are  interestingly  described  in 
an  article  in  "House  and  Garden"  called 
"The  House  of  the  Seven  Hearths."  The 
fireplace  in  the  living-room,  twelve  feet 
broad  and  almost  large  enough  for  roast- 
ing an  ox,  is  a  chief  feature.  The  huge 
chimney  is  broken  by  a  fireplace  on  the 
outside  of  the  house;  this  is  described  as 
a  "bully  place  to  sit  around  at  night  and 
tell  stories." 


There  is  an  excellent  demand  in  Canadian  Fun.  wi 
will  buy  your  furs  outright  or  on  consignment  YVi 
pay   the   best   market   prices,    especially  for   fancy  furs.! 

Write  to-day  lor  our  price  liat  ami  deal   with  u 

HARRY   LEVY,   265   7th   Ave.,   New    York  Cit 


Stronger  than 
leather-half^ 
the  cost. 


GRIFFITHS, 

Giant  HaltertV 


Take  no  chances  on  a  1 
halter.  Once  a  colt  breaks  J 
or  pulls  out  of  a  halter  ' 
he  learns  a  bad  habit.  You 
can't  get  greater  strength 
than  Griffith's  Giant  Halter 
under  $J.OO.  You  can't  find 
any    halter   to    hold    better. 

Examine     Griffith's    Giant 
at     your     dealer's     and     see  ^^a 
why. 

The    harder    a    horse    pulls    the 
tighter    he   Is    held,    you    can    see 
that.     And  you  can  see  the  strength — strong- 
ly   sewn    double    harness    leather    o 
belting     leather— and     %-inch 
rope. 

MANY  MOREIMONEY-SAVERS 

Get  your  dealer  to  show  you  Griffith  » 
goods.  Get  a  list  from  him,  or  write  to  us 
for  it,  if  he  can't  give  you  one.  See  that 
you    Ret    them.      Mention    this    paper. 

G.  L.  Griffith  &  Son,  'ItKt'f&S' 


COTSWOLD 
SHEEP 

Purebred  Cotswold  Sheep  for  sale.  Toun^ 
healthy  rams  for  service;  ewe  lambs,  an-! 
breeding  ewes.  Prices  to  your  statioi 
quoted  on  application.  These  are  the  kin' 
of  sheep  that  pay  for  themselves  in  a  year 
Profits  for  the  sheep  business  look  I  _ 
for    next    year.      Write 

X.  .1.  CHAPMAN. 
K.M.D..  Pickering.  Ont. 


Farm  for  Sale 

100  acres,  front  of  Pickering,  in  Ontaru 
County.  L\">  miles  east  of  Toronto.  Duffin"; 
creek  runs  through  the  property,  on  tin 
banks  of  which  grow  much  timber.  Th> 
stream  will  furnish  power.  Farm  or. 
ing  road,  and  within  1%  miles  of  two  rail 
way  stations.  House,  barns  and  old  or 
chard.  A  splendid  chance  for  someone 
Write  for  particulars. 

M.  S.  CHAPMAN". 

Pickering.  Ont. 
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Our    Rural    Mail 
Box 

Replies    to    Queries    from 
Country  Correspondents 

By  THE  EDITOR 


KARAKULES 

J.  T.,  Ontario:  Where  can  I  get  a 
arakule  ram  for  my  northern  Ontario 
nch? 

Answer :  There  are  a  few  farms  hand- 
ig  these  sheep  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
•unswick.  Write  to  the  firm  advertis- 
g  in  our  August  issue.  They  are  re- 
ible  men. 

MARKETING  CABBAGE 

E.  L.  C,  Ontario:  Can  you  give  the 
.mes  of  any  buyers  of  cabbage  by  the 
r  lots? 

Answer:  There  are  several  dealers  in 
big  way  at  Port  Arthur,  and  north  of 
ose  points  and  we  have  sent  you  par- 
ulars  by  letter. 

BLUE  LIME 

H.  D.,  Nova  Scotia:  I  have  lots  of  blue 
ae.  Which  way  is  the  best  to  put  it  on 
ad?  Shall  I  burn  it  or  have  it  ground 
d  put  on  raw? 

Answer:  We  presume  the  "blue  lime" 
jntioned  in  yours  of  the  30th  ult.  is 
nestone.  If  it  is  of  good  quality  it 
uld  be  finely  crushed  and  applied  in 
at  condition  to  the  land.  Or  it  could  be 
rnt  and  used  as  quick-lime. 
Manufacturers  or  vendors  of  limestone 
ushing  machinery,  among  others,  prob- 
ly  are: 

Mussens,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Brantford. 
Allis-Chalmers-Bullock,  Montreal. 
Marsh  &  Henthorn,  Belleville,  Ont. 
Copies  of  our  recent  bulletin  "Lime  in 
?riculture,"  will  be  found  to  cover  the 
ire  important  phases  of  the  question. 
— F.  T.  S. 

BREAD  PER  BARREL 

F.  0.  N.,  Manitoba:  How  much  bread 
n  be  produced  from  a  barrel  of  flour? 
Answer :  In  its  recent  bulletin  on  Kan- 
s  flours,  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
ation  at  Manhattan,  Kan.,  states  that 
e  weight  of  bread  that  may  be  made 
om  a  barrel  of  flour  is  calculated  from 
e  weight  of  the  finished  loaf  and  the 
lount  of  flour  and  for  the  same  allow- 
?  196  pounds  of  flour  per  barrel.  But 
e  final  weight  of  the  loaf,  and  conse- 
etitly  the  amount  of  bread  per  barrel 
flour,  is  influenced  more  by  the  losses 
making  than  by  the  variation  in  the 

iterials  used. 

Thus,  an  unbleached  85  per  cent,  pa- 
nt, yielded  295  pounds  of  bread  per 
rrel  and  a  straight  flour  97  per  cent, 
ibleached,  also  yielded  295  pounds  of 
ead  per  barrel.  A  95  per  cent,  patent 
bleached    gave   291    pounds   of    bread, 


A  REALLY  GREAT  LINE 

Famous  "RAPID-EASY"  Grinders 

A  size  to    suit   YOUR    power — small    or  large — and  doing  MORE 
WORK  with  same  power  than  others 

No.    1    —  8"    Plates  ..... 

No.    2    — 10"    Plates  ..... 

No.    2A— 12"    Plates  ..... 

No.   A —  6"    Plates    (Flat)  .... 

No.    A—  7"    Plates    (Plat)  .... 

No.    B —  8J/4"    Plates    (Plat)  .... 

No.    B— 10"    Plates     (Flat)  .... 

"Busy-Bee"  -  -  -  —  - 

"Little    Wonder"  - 

Heavier    Grinders    for    Threshermen — Nos.    3,   3A,    4,  5;    for   Custom   Mills    No.   D — 9%", 
7 — 13";     large    and    heavier    Attrition    Grinders,    13,   16  and   18   inch. 
Tell   us   the   power   you   use   and   we   will   advise   best   machine. 

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS,  AURORA,  ONT.    Medals  •c1£LpJo,m.»«i  pwd'8  Fai 

Western  Agents,  JOHN   DEERiE    PLOW    CO.,    LIMITED, 
Winnipeg,      Regiua,      Saskatoon,      Calgary,      Edmonton,      Lethbridge. 
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Cut  More  Timber  In  Less  Time 

"Simonds   Crescent    Ground"    cross-cut    saws    will    cut    1C%    more    timber,    same 
time   and   labor   being   consumed,    than   any   other  brand   of   saw  made    to-day. 
This   we   absolutely  guarantee   and   stand   back   of  the  statement.     We   have   yet 
tu    have   a    saw    returned    that   has   not   fulfilled    the   above   guarantee. 
"Simonds    Cross-Cut    Saws"     prevent    binding    in    the    Keif    and    enable    the 
operator  to  push  as  well  as  pull  the  saw.     They  hold  their  cutting  edge  longer 
than   the  ordinary  saw.     The  name  "Simonds"  on  a  saw  guarantees  better  value, 
longer   service,    at   the    same   price   as   paid   for   ordinary   saws. 
ORDER    FKO.M   YOUR   DEALER. 


Always   buy  a  saw  with  a  sharp 
cutting  edge —  not  a  soft  saw  — 
because    the   former    lasts    longer 
and  keeps  its  edge  better. 
Write  us  for  descriptive  catalogue 

SIMONDS  CANADA  SAW  CO. 

Limited 
MONTREAL  QUEBEC 


GEO.  I.  FOX 

279  SEVENTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Honest  Assortment.     Prompt  Returns. 

Write  for  price  list 


RAW 

FURS 


BEAVERS,  MARTEN,  LYNX,  FOXES, 
WOLF,  SKUNK,  MUSKRATS,  WEASELS, 
Etc.     Wanted  from  all  sections  of  Canada. 


Every  raw-fur  shipper  who  is  looking  for  a  better  outlet  for 
his  raw  furs  should  write  at  once  for  our  price  list.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  pay  top  market  prices,  and  will  do  so  at  all 
times.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST— NOW  READY.     WE  BUY  GINSENG. 
QTPITPlf     Hr     ROQQA1T       Iw/»         Exporters  of  and  Dealers  in   RAW   FURS. 

oinuta  ot  dujoaiv,  inc.,  150  west 28th street,    :    new  york 


*►  "REMEMBER  WULFSOHN"  «•> 
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Shippers  who  dealt  with  me  last  season  found  that  they  could  depend  upon  me 
every  time  they  shipped.  My  prices  were  right ;  my  assortment  was  never  ques- 
tioned; every  shipper  was  paid  the  same  day  shipment  was  received.  My 
market  reports  were  sent  to  every  shipper  promptly — and  they  were  worth 
having. 

Those  who  dealt  with  me  last  season  will  remember  me  this  year.     Those  who 

have  never  shipped  me  their  raw  furs,  will  do  well  to  "Remember  Wulfsohn." 

Write  Me— To-Day— Sure. 

Max  Wulfsohn,  122-124  w.  26th  St.,  New  York  City 

exporter  of  raw  furs 
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The  Fall  is  the  best 
season  for  planting 
borders  of  Shrubs  and 
Hardy  Perennials. 

A    GARDEN   produced    in     a 
season  by  consulting 

ROSS  &  SON 

Toronto   Nurseries 

1167  Queen  St.  E.,    Toronto 


RAW  FURS 
AND  HIDES 

At  all  times,  whether  Peace  or  War,  you 
will  do  better  by  shipping  Raw  Furs  to 
the  fastest  growing  Raw  Fur  House  in 
Toronto.  We  pay  highest  prices  for  raw 
furs.  We  also  pay  all  express  charges  and 
remittance  same  day  as  shipment  re- 
ceived. 

All  prices  anil  quotations  given  by  personal 
letter.  We  have  orders.  It  will  pay  you 
to  ship  to  us. 

BRITISH  RAW  FUR  CO. 


28A  West  Market  Street 


Toronto 


while   another    95    per   cent,    patent  u 
bleached,  gave  288  pounds  of  bread. 

These  figures,  have  little  value,  and  t 
only  way  to  make  the  figures  comparal 
is  to  distribute  the  losses  in  mixing  a 
rising,  baking  and  cooling.  In  doing  th 
the  average  number  of  pounds  of  bre; 
per  barrel  of  flour  produced  by  9  she 
patents,  was  293.1.  The  average  nur 
ber  of  pounds  of  bread  produced  per  ba 
rel,  by  11  long  patents,  was  292.6.  Ti 
average  number  of  pounds  of  bread  p 
barrel  produced  by  15  straight  flours,  •»•' 
291.4. 

LIME  IN  CANADA. 

J.  B.,  Nova  Scotia:  How  can  I  utili 
my  limestone  as  there  seems  to  be  sor 
demand  in  Canada  for  lime  on  farms? 

Answer:  Assuredly  we  need  mo 
limestone  on  many  of  Canada's  far 
lands.  A  valuable  bulletin  has  been  i 
sued  on  this  subject  by  the  Dominion  D 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Write  for 
copy  on  Lime  in  Agriculture  Bulletin  N 
80  to  the  Department  of  Agricultui 
Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa.  1 
stamp  is  needed  on  letters  to  the  depai 
ment. 

CARRYING  POWER  OF  CEMENT 

Subscriber,  Ontario :  What  load  wou 
a  column  of  cement  6  inches  x  6  inch 
and  8  feet  high  carry?  Also  a  column 
inches  square? 

Answer:     A    column    6    inches  squa 
and  8  feet  high  will  carry  a  safe  load 
18,000  lbs.  and  one  8  inches  square  w 
carry  a  load  of  32,000  lbs. 

HOGS   WITH   WORMS. 

E.  J.  R.,  Ontario:  Kindly  give  me 
remedy  for  worms  in  my  hogs. 

Answer:  Prof.  Day  in  his  book  i 
Swine,  says  that  a  teaspoonful  of  tu 
pentine  given  in  the  feed  to  the  80  or  10 
lb.  hog,  for  3  days  in  succession  after  t 
hog  has  been  without  feed  for  twe! 
hours,  will  be  effective.  Prevention  1 
allowing  free  access  to  ashes,  charco 
and  sulphur  is  best, 

POTATOES  AND  TURNIPS 

A.  D..  Nova  Scotia:  Tell  me  how  I  c; 
grow  potatoes  successfully.  What  kind 
fertilizer  and  how  much  with  barnya. 
manure?  Also  turnips.  What  kind  of  lai 
suits  them  best  and  how  much  fertilizer 
the  acre  and  what  kind  of  farm  manur 
How  do  you  get  land  ready  to  cultiva 
them." 

Answer:  Potatoes  thrive  best  on  a  ric 
sandy  loam  containing  plenty  of  humu 
The  tubers  are  able  to  develop  better 
such  a  soil  than  in  a  silt  or  clayey  loa 
and  are  also  likely  to  be  of  better  qualit 
For  an  early  crop  of  potatoes  the  groui 
should  be  plowed  in  the  fall.  Since  a  go< 
supply  of  humus  is  needed  in  the  soil  it 
advisable  to  apply  a  heavy  dressing 
manure  previous  to  the  plowing,  or 
plow  under  a  clover  crop  or  a  catch-cn 
of  tares  or  cowpeas.  As  soon  as  the  sc 
reaches  a  workable  condition  in  the  sprii 
it  should  be  disked  or  replowed.  dependi: 
upon  the  type  and  condition  and  the  p 
tatoes  planted  immediately.  It  is  also  a 
vi  sable  to  put  on  some  commercial  fe 


[izer  with  potatoes  as  this  crop  needs  to 
hustled  forward.  Commercial  fer- 
lizers,  rich  in  potash,  are  the  ones  which 
ould  be  applied.  Wood  ashes  are  good 
.■so  to  apply.  It  is  advisable  to  put  the 
rtilizer  in  the  row  when  the  potatoes 
e  planted  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 
>me  machines  are  made  which  sow  the 
rtilizer  along  with  the  planting  of  the 
ttatoes.  We  would  advise  you  to  look 
er  your  neighborhood  and  find  those 
aces  where  potatoes  grow  well  and 
here,  with  the  additional  use  of  fer- 
izers  and  good  cultivation,  you  might  be 
>le  to  improve  upon  the  natural  con- 
tions  of  the  soil. 

Turnips  will  grow  on  almost  any  kind 
soil  except  the  very  light  soil.  They  re- 
dre  considerable  barnyard  manure  and 
>od  cultivation  of  the  land  previous  to 
anting  or  sowing.  We  would  advise  you 
get  your  land  in  good  cultivation  the 
evious  fall  and  then  work  it  well  in  the 
iring  before  sowing.  Farmers  in  On- 
rio  put  a  great  deal  of  barnyard  manure 
>on  their  turnip  land  and  work  it  in  well 
•evious  to  the  sowing  which  takes  place 
June.  Many  also  put  on  commercial 
rtilizers  and  also  sow  some  salt  on  the 
ound.  This  is  a  good  practice  in  certain 
calities.  A  particularly  good  variety  of 
rnip  is  grown  around  Hamilton,  Ont., 
r  the  market  on  the  American  side  and 
ese  are  sown  very  early.  We  would 
Ivise  you  to  get  your  land  in  good  tilth, 
use  plenty  of  manure  and  to  keep  the 
op  well  cultivated  and  I  think  you  will 
ive  no  difficulty  in  growing  turnips  in 
mr  section. 


Demonstration 

Lectures 

Continued  from  Page  14 

iring  them  with  the  average  stock  of  the 
cality,  it  is  hoped  that  much  improve- 
ent  will  result. 

The  above  is  illustrative  of  a  principle 
hich  can  be  applied  in  the  teaching  of 
any  other  branches  of  agriculture — 
•uit  growing,  packing  of  vegetables  and 
•uit,  handling  of  bees,  making  butter, 
;c. 

Isolated  lectures  on  home  nursing  and 
•casional  demonstrations  in  sewing, 
jme  nursing,  etc.,  have,  for  a  number  of 
?ars,  been  a  feature  in  connection  with 
ie  one  or  two  Women's  Institute  meet- 
'gs  at  each  centre  attended  by  depart- 
mental delegates  during  the  year.  There 
■  a  demand  for  fuller  information  and 
.ore  systematic  instruction  along  these 
aes,  and  the  following  courses  have  been 
nnounced   for   the   coming   season: 

Short  course  in  domestic  science   (food 

alues  and  cooking) .  The  programme  will 

arranged  after  the  plan  of  the  Mac- 

onald  Institute  short  course  in  domestic 

:ience,  the  lessons  including: 

1.  Vegetables — Fresh,  starchy  and  dried, 
pecial  food  functions  and  methods  of  cooking. 

2.  Fruit— 'Typical  methods  of  cooking; 
mbinations    making    the    best   use   of   home- 

rown   fruits. 

3.  .Milk — Soups,  puddings  and  cornbina- 
ons,  with  special  relation  to  infant,  chil- 
ren's    and    invalid    diet. 

Cereals  and   Cheese — Various  methods   of 
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GILBERT  HESS 
M.  D.,  D.  V.  S. 


VA-y//////. 


Here  is 
My  Guarantee 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr. 
Hess  Poultry  Panacea 
will  make  your  poultry 
healthy,  help  them 
through  the  moult, 
start  your  hens  and 
pullets  laying,  that  I 
have  authorized  my 
dealer  in  your  town  to 
supply  you  with  enough 
for  your  Hock  and  if  it 
doesn't  do  as  I  claim, 
return  the  empty  pack- 
ages  and  get  your 
money  back. 


3» 


The  quicker 
you  get  your 
hens  over  moult- 
ing,  the    sooner 
they  will  get  on  th< 
job   laying   egg 
Moulting  saps  a  hen's 

strength ;  to  force  out  the  old  quills  and  grow  new  feathers 
needs  lots  of  energy.  Help  your  hens  along  with  a  tonic. 
In  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  you  have  a  scientific  prep- 
aration that  puts  vigor  and  health  into  your  flock— it  will 
aid  their  digestion,  build  them  up,  give  your  hens  the 
vitality  to  ensure  quick  feather  growth,  tone  up  the 
dormant  egg  organs  and  help  them  lay. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

A  Tonic— Not  a  Stimulant 

Formula  printed  on  every  package 

My  Pan-a-ce-a  contains  tonics,  blood  builders  and  internal 
antiseptics ;  it  is  formulated  after  a  prescription  of  mine 
which  has  had  a  successful  record  for  22  years.  In  this  pre- 
scription I  have  combined  scientific  knowledge  with  poultry 
culture ;  behind  it  is  my  long  experience  as  a  veterinarian, 
doctor  of  medicine  and  successful  poultry  raiser. 
My  Pan-a-ce-a  is  easy  to  feed— put  it  in  the  mash  wet  or  dry. 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  sold  by  a  reliable  dealer  right  in  your  home  town  whom 
you  know.    Read  my  guarantee. 

Mu  new  Poultry  Book  tells  all  about  Pan-a-ce-a.    It's  free. 
IK  lbs.  35c  ;  5  lbs.  85c  ;  12  lbs.  $1.75;  25-lb.  pail  $3.50  (duty  paid).    Pan- 
a-ce-a  costs  only  lc  per  day  for  thirty  fowl. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
Expels  Worms 

It's  almost  a  certainty  that  your 
hogs  are  wormy  right  now.  I 
guarantee  that  my  Stock  Tonic 
will  positively  rid  your  swine  of 
worms,  tone  them  up  and  help 
them  put  on  fat.  1  advise  you  also 
to  feed  my  Stock  Tonic  to  your 
horses,  sheep  and  cattle  as  they 
go  from  pasture  to  dry  feed.  It 
will  keep  them  in  fettle,  enrich 
their  blood,  keep  the  bowels 
regular  and  is  a  splendid  aid  to 
digestion.  But  especially  as  a  hog 
worm  expeller  it  will  pay  you  to 
feed  my  Stock  Tonic  now  and  all 
winter.  25  lb.  pail  s2  25;  100  lb. 
sack  S7.00  (duty  paid).  Smaller 
packages  in  proportion.  Whs 
pay  the  peddler  twice  my  price  ? 


Dr.  Hess 

Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  ail  farm 
stock.  Dust  the  hens  and  chicks 
with  it,  sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts, 
in  the  cracks,  or  keep  it  in  the 
dust  bath,  the  hens  will  dis- 
tribute it.  Also  destroys  bugs  on 
cucumber,  squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage  worms,  etc.,  slugs 
on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes  in 
handy,  sifting-top  cans,  1  lb.  35c; 
3  lbs.  85c  (duty  paid).  I  guar- 
antee It. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


ACORN 

CORRUGATED 

IRON 


Wood  invites  fires,  lightning,  rot,  vermin.  The  modern  farm  building  is 
made  of  everlasting  Acorn  Iron.  If  you  are  building,  we  have  a  book  you  will 
want  to  read — "Better  Buildings."     FREE  to  Farmers.     Write  for  it. 

The  Metal  Shingle  and  Siding  Co.,  Limited 
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Heavy 
Harness 


£&%& 


Stout,  Durable, 
Serviceable 


This  is  Lamontagne 's  celebrated  ALLI- 
GATOR BRAND  Harness,  known  for  its 
reliability. 

You  will  make  no  mistake  in  the  purchase 
of  this  harness.  It  is  Lamontagne  quality 
— That  means  value.  Workmanship  and 
material  are  absolutely  guaranteed.  The 
name  Lamontagne  protects  you  against 
inferiority.  The  Alligator  trade-mark  is 
the  stamp  of  quality. 

Bridles,  Lines,  Belly  Bands,  Pole  Straps, 
Martingales,  Braces,  Breeching,  Hames, 
Hames  Straps  and  Collar  are  all  perfectly 
finished  to  the  smallest  detail. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Alligator  Brand  Harness. 

Dealers 


Write  us  to-day  for  our  dealer  cata- 
logue,     giving     detailed      description 
and    prices.      Our    travellers    are    now 
on    the    road.      Drop    us   a   card   and    we    will    be   glad    to 
have    one    of    them    call    on    you.      It    will    pay    you    to 
investigate. 


THAOE    MAflK 


BUSY 


Hens  that  are  fed  for  egg-laying  can't  find 
time  to  loaf.  Give  them  the  material  that 
produces  eggs,  and  they  will  keep  on  laying. 
That  material  is  protein. 

Grains  alone  do  not  supply  enough  of  it. 
Feed  Beef-Scrap  in  the  right  proportions  and 
the  rations  wi'l  contain  the  protein  needed 
for  big  egg  production. 

An  instructive  book — 32  pages —  full 
to  the  covers  with  information  on  poul- 
try raising,  will  be  sent  FREE,  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  Ask  for  "The  Hen 
that  Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays." 


LAMONTAGNE,  LIMITED 

338  NOTRE  DAME  STREET  WEST,       MONTREAL 


Winter  Reading 
on  the  Farm 


A  good  farm  home  is  known  by  the 
character    of    the    reading    matter    on    its 

library  table. 

Why  not  have  this  pair  of  twins  then  i 
They  arc  both  the  leaders  in  their  fields. 
Mai-Lean's  Magazine  is  something  in  Cana- 
dian journalism  that  puts  Canada  in  th" 
front  rank  of  magazine  producers. 


tkuim 


Limited 

24  Gunns  Road 

West  Toronto 


Shur-Gain 


BeerScrap 


MacLean's   Magazine 
The  Farmer's   Magazine 

In  these  two  you  have  a  pair  that  are 
hard  to  beat.  Quality  in  illustration,  short 
Stories,  serials  and   Canadian   spei 

Write  for  a  sample  copy  of  either,  and 
for  terms. 

Manager 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153   University   Avenue 
TORONTO,    ONTARIO 


cooking;  their  high  food  value  compared 
other  more  expensive  foods. 

5.  Eggs — Correct  methods  of  ec, 
variations    in    methods,    storage. 

6.  Meat — Roasting     and     broiling;     bl 
dishes,  stews  and  soups;   uses  of  the  difl 
cuts,    and    food    value    compared    with 
foods. 

7.  Baking  Powder  Bread;  Yeast  Ereac 
Fancy  Breads. 

8.  Cake   and    Little   Cakes. 

9.  Puddings  and  Desserts. 

10.  Salads. 

The    instructor    may    substitute   othe 
lines  of  work  for  one  or  two  of  the  le- 
announced,  if  thought  desirable. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  wheretr 
this  regular  course  may  be  supplement* 
by  regular  classes  for  girls,  with  the  ad 
vantage  of  five  or  six  lectures  and  demor 
strations  bearing  upon  dairying,  poultr 
raising,  horticulture,  or  a  combination  o 
these,  for  both  the  girls  and  grown-ups 
Home   Xursing   and    First   Aid. 

1.  Sick  Room — 'Sanitation,  ventilation, 
etc. 

'1.  Bed  Making  for  various  forms  ol 
ness. 

3.  The    Bath. 

4.  Emergencies. 

5.  Hot  and   Cold   Applications. 

6.  Bandaging. 

7.  Disinfectants  and  Observations 
•Symptoms. 

8.  The  Administrations  of  Food  and 
cine. 

9.  Baby    Hygiene. 

10.  Review   and   General   Discussion. 

Sewing   Course. 

The  Sewing  Course  will  consist  of  ta 
tures.  as  follows: 

Two  lessons  on  Plain  and  Fancy  St. 
including   Buttonholes   and   Eyelet. 

Two   lessons   on    Tailored   Skirt. 

One  lesson   Drafting  and   Cutting. 

Three   lessons    on    One-piece   Dress— Fan cy 

Two   lessons  on   One-piece  Dress— Plain. 

What    does    this    form    of    instructio 
mean  to  rural  Ontario?  In  the  first  p'.ac 
it   gives   the   ambitious   young  men  an 
young  women   of  the  rural   districts  a 
opportunity  of  getting  rather  incomplet 
but,  nevertheless,  helpful  instruction  o 
those  lines  which  bear  directly  upon  the: 
everyday    activities.     By    means   of   th 
demonstration  lecture  courses  we  are  ab1. 
to  give  more  definite  and  systematic  ir 
struction  in  an  interesting  and  attractiv 
form.  This  cannot  but  result  in  a  demar. 
on  the  part  of  the  rural  communities  fo 
greater   opportunities   along  educa- 
lines  without  having  to  go  to  the  large 
centres  of  population.    We  speak  of  th 
value  of  the  rural  community  to  the  pc 
manent   prosperity   of  the   country 
yet    the    schoolhouses,   courses   of    - 
and   system   of  instruction  in  the  cour. 
try  places  do  not  compare  with  the  uc 
vantages  enjoyed  by  those  living  i 
larger  towns  and  in  the  cities.    Hot 
by  whom  is  this  to  be  remedied  ? 

The  holding  of  demonstratidn-lectur 
courses  brings  the  young  people  of  a  wid 
circle  in  close  contact,  and  cannot  but  ulti 
mately  result  in  improving  social  and  edu 
cational  life  in  the  rural  districts.  Thi 
form  of  instruction  will  do  for  a  begin 
ning  but  something  more  complete  is  de 
sired  and  must  come  if  rural  life  is  to 
made  what  we  are  all  hoping  for. 


To  remove  rust  from  nickle  on  stove- 
cover  with  sweet  oil,  well  rubbed  ir 
leave  to   stand  forty-eight  hours:   - 
with  the  oil.  applying  freely  with  a  bit  o 
cotton  wool  after  rubbing  the  steel,  the 
rub  with  unslaked  lime  reduced  to  U 
a  powder  as  possible. 


A   Remarkable   Exhibition 

To  Record  an  Attendance  of  Over  880,000  People  in  Twelve  Days  at  Canada's 
National  Exhibition  During  the  War  is  a  Real  Event 


THE  real  test  of  a  man's  character 
comes  in  the  moment  of  the  emer- 
gency. 

So  it  is  with  a  nation.  The  unexpected 
happens  and  the  taut  fibre  of  a  people 
vibrates  in  heroic  harmonies. 

With  a  continent  at  war  and  a  world 
in  turmoil,  the  Canadian  National  Exhibi- 
tion would  have  startled  no  one  had  it 
fallen  flat. 

On  the  contrary,  it  drew  from  some 
hidden  reserve  power,  from  some  secret 
chambers  of  influence — to  make  the  Fair 
of  1915  what  must  be  acknowledged  as 
a  record  breaker  in  world  events. 

Canadian  are  in  this  Empire  war — 
men,  munitions  and  money.  Canada  is 
straining  at  every  sinew,  for  the  Allies 
must  win.  The  whole  people  are  fighting 
or  fetching. 

Yet  Canadian  enterprise,  in  factory 
and  field,  never  showed  a  finer  spirit. 
They  never  pulled  to  a  fuller  purpose, 
and  the  watchword  of  industry  is  For- 
ward to  Better  Things. 

Particularly  impressive  was  this  noted 
by  visitors  at  the  great  Exhibition.  But 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  could  not  get 
the  enthusiasm  from  a  personal  visit, 
these  notes  are  made,  as  there  may  be 
something1  here  detailed  that  will  meet 
their  needs,  and  even  with  those  who 
were  there  it  may  serve  the  usual  pur- 
pose of  reminding  them  of  their  possibi- 
lities. Industrial  and  mechanical  exhibits 
are  a  great  attraction  at  the  Fair.    The 


power  of  man  to  produce  greater  by 
means  of  a  machine  has  always  carried 
intense  interest  to  mankind  the  world 
over.  The  development  of  highly  intri- 
cate machines  marks  man's  superiority 
over  the  brute  creation.  The  higher  the 
order  of  civilization,  the  higher  the  use  a 
machine  can  be  put  to. 

A  flying  machine,  with  its  graceful 
movements  over  the  crowds  at  the  water- 
front, marks  man's  conquest  of  power, 
just  as  does  the  engine,  the  piano,  the 
knitting  machine  or  the  printing  press. 

This  conquest  of  power  is  not  for  vain 
purposes.  It  is  being  applied  to  conveni- 
ences for  the  comfort  of  mankind.  An 
invention  that  cannot  be  made  of  use  to 
someone  is  inconceivable. 

So  that  our  visits  to  the  machinery 
halls,  with  their  marvellous,  almost  hu- 
man movements;  the  clever  ingenuity  of 
the  process  building  exhibits;  the  splen- 
did creations  in  the  manufacturers'  build- 
ing; the  luxury  and  refinement  of  travel 
as  instanced  in  the  transportation  build- 
ing; as  well  as  the  unequalled  dismay 
of  man's  creative  genius  among  Hoi- 
steins,  Clydesdales,  Shropshires,  York- 
shires, Thorough-breds,  Ponies,  Jerseys, 
or  Wyandottes,  these  all  gave  answer 
louder  than  platform  eloquence  of  the 
enterprise  and  expanding  energy  of  the 
Canadian   people. 

That  Canada  can  make,  use,  and  enjoy 
everything  in  the  world,  was  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt,  and  it  should  carry 


to  all  a  greater  sense  of  National  confi- 
dence and  a  greater  determination  to 
forge  ahead  into  a  more  prominent  place 
in  commerce,  in  industry,  and  in  agricul- 
ture. 

A  noted  feature  of  the  exhibits  and  one 
which  reflected  the  confidence  of  the  ex- 
hibitors, was  the  attractive  nature  of  the 
individual  displays.  These  were  of  such 
a  high  standard  in*  construction  and  work- 
manship that  any  fears  that  Canada 
would  be  unable  to  rise  to  the  emergency 
of  the  war  demands  on  industry,  were 
quickly  dispelled.  Readers  of  this  maga- 
zine will  find  a  renewed  interest  in  taking 
an  arm-chair  tour  over  the  exhibits 
again.  Cameras  have  been  busy,  and  de- 
scriptive pens  active  to  carry  forward 
the  impressions  made  and  to  hammer 
home  the  ideas  of  saving,  money-making, 
improvement  and  uplift  that  these  things 
give  to  any  man  who  is  interested  in  his 
business. 

And  not  the  least,  the  reader  has  a 
chance  to  get  into  touch  again  with  the 
manufacturer  or  exhibitor  in  case  he  has 
laid  aside  the  memo  he  took.  As  one 
visitor  told  us,  "I  have  forgotten  where 
to  write  for  that  article  exhibited  in  one 
corner  of  the  process  building,  but  which 
I  must  have,  as  I  did  not  know  it  was  so 
easv  to  instal  a  perfect  satisfaction  like 
that." 

Hence  these  stories  of  business  sparkle 
with  interest. 


so 
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Advertising  Serf  ion 


OUR  photographer  secured  a  very 
fair  picture  of  the  booth  which 
occupied  a  prominent  corner  in  the 
Process  Building  and  which  belonged  to 
and  contained  the  exhibit  of  the  Canadian 
Independent  Telephone  Company.  We 
have  reproduced  this  photograph  in  the 
above  illustration,  and  you  have  only  to 
take  a  look  at  it  to  see  that  this  exhibit 
was  a  most  comprehensive  one,  indicating 
at  a  glance  several  things.  For  instance, 
it  shows  that  the  company  manufactures 
telephones  for  every  service — the  city  or 
town,  the  rural  party  line  systems,  the 
factory,  the  school,  the  home.  Secondly, 
it  indicates  that  the  company  must  have 
experienced  and  particularly  efficient  en- 
gineers to  design  this  equipment  and  must 
also  have  a  first-class  factory  equipped 
with  the  highest  class  of  workmen  and 
greatest  perfection  in  special  tools,  etc. 
Thirdly,  the  "Made  in  Canada"  sign  was 
on  the  exhibit  and,  therefore,  Canadians 
need  not  send  their  money  out  of  Canada 


to  secure  first  quality  telephone  equip- 
ment. 

The  Canadian  Independent  Telephone 
Co.  was  the  first  company  to  undertake 
the  manufacture  of  telephone  equipment 
for  the  local  independent  companies  which 
came  into  existence  in  order  to  give  the 
rural  districts  telephone  service,  and  the 
company  has  been  actively  identified  with 
the  development  of  these  independent  local 
systems  and  has  made  the  requirements  of 
these  systems  a  special  study. 

While,  as  shown  in  the  exhibit,  the  com- 
pany manufactures  the  Lorimer  Auto- 
matic Telephone  System,  which  gives  ser- 
vice to  any  number  of  telephones  in  a  city 
or  town  without  any  girl  operator,  and 
also  the  Presto-Phone,  which  is  an  auto- 
matic system  for  private  inside  service  in 
factories,  departmental  buildings,  etc., 
they  have  not  overlooked  the  improvement 
of  the  magneto  equipment  used  on  rural 
systems. 


The  particular  claim  of  the  Canadian 
Independent  Telephone  Company  in  re- 
gard to  its  relations  with  the  local  sys- 
tems is  that  it  has  no  interests  that  can  in 
any  way  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
these  local  systems.  In  fact,  the  com- 
pany's future,  in  a  very  large  way,  de- 
pends upon  the  success  of  these  local  sys- 
tems. They,  therefore,  are  glad  to  as^>: 
with  information  of  any  kind  any  com- 
pany or  municipality  considering  the  con- 
struction of  a  telephone  system. 

The  company  maintains  an  engineering 
staff  of  experienced  men  and  solicits  cor- 
respondence from  anyone  desiring  tele- 
phone information.  Their  new  address  is 
263  Adelaide  St.  West,  and  no  one  inter- 
ested in  securing  a  local  telephone  system 
in  their  community  or  installing  telephone 
service  in  their  home,  their  store  or  their 
factory  will  be  serving  their  own  best  in- 
terests if  they  do  not  get  in  touch  with  the 
company  before  undertaking  any  obliga- 
tions in  connection  with  telephone  matters. 


Advertising  Section 
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Polish 


The  Channell.  Chemical  Company 


O.  CEDAR  goods  need  no  introduc- 
tion to  Canadians.  The  crowd 
visiting  the  booth  this  year  came 
not  through  curiosity,  but  to  see  one  of 
the  best  demonstrations  on  up-to-date 
housekeeping  efficiency  given  at  the  en- 
tire Exhibition.  It  was  clearly  shown 
that  the  work  of  keeping  a  house  clean 
and  shining  can  be  cut  down  to  less  than 
half  by  the  use  of  O-Cedar  Polish  and  an 
O-Cedar  Mop.  These  were  used  on  the 
floor,  and  on  highly  polished  furniture, 
with  results  that  seemed  marvellous,  but 
which  are  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
result  of  using  a  polish  of  this  particular 
composition. 

O-Cedar  Polish  mixes  freely  with 
water,  giving  a  high,  hard,  durable  finish. 
Because  it  is  free  from  grease,  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  varnish,  becoming  a  real 
varnish  food  and  preserver.  From  the 
standpoint  of  sanitation  O-Cedar  has  a 
distinct  advantage  over  other  polishes  in 
that  it  absolutely  prevents  the  breeding  of 


germs,  a  feature  which  is  partly  respon- 
sible for  its  wide  use  in  cleaning  wood- 
work and  floors  in  hospitals  and  public 
halls. 

In  order  that  O-Cedar  polish  might  be 
used  on  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture 
without  the  old-fashioned,  back-breaking, 
muscle-aching  manipulation,  the  O-Cedar 
Polish  Mop  was  invented.  With  this  it  is 
not  necessary  to  get  down  on  your  knees 
to  clean  and  polish  a  hardwood  floor,  or 
to  stand  on  a  chair  to  dust  the  moulding, 
or  to  move  heavy  furniture  in  order  to 
clean  under  it.  The  mop  is  long-handled 
and  heavily  padded,  it  slides  easily  be- 
tween the  stair  banisters  and  into  all 
hard-to-get-at  places.  Hard  rubbing  is 
not  necessary.  Wherever  the  mop  passes 
a  good  lustre  is  left  and  the  dust  is 
gathered  up  and  held.  This  is  where 
O-Cedar  cleaning  has  another  marked 
superiority  over  the  dry  dusting,  the  dust 
is  not  stirred  up  into  the  air  of  the  room ; 
it  sticks  tight  to  the  mop. 


The  demonstration  at  this  exhibit  gave 
an  interesting  object  lesson  in  saving  un- 
necessary motions  in  doing  house-work. 
Instead  of  taking  one  cloth  to  dust  the 
woodwork,  another  to  clean  the  floor,  and 
then  going  over  it  all  a  second  time  to 
polish,  the  whole  room  was  dusted,  cleaned 
and  polished  in  one  operation  with  the 
O-Cedar  Mop. 

The  same  principle  is  followed  with  the 
O-Cedar  Dry  Duster,  an  invention  which 
should  replace  every  feather  duster  Tn 
the  world,  as  it  picks  up  the  dust  and 
holds  it. 

Besides  its  use  in  the  house,  O-Cedar 
Polish  has  no  equal  for  cleaning  carriages 
and  automobile  beds,  seats  and  tops.  After 
seeing  it  used  on  a  mahogany  piano,  leav- 
ing a  surface  like  a  mirror,  you  have 
every  assurance  of  certain  results.  A 
letter  addressed  to  the  Channell  Chemical 
Company,  369  Sorauren  Avenue,  Toronto, 
will  bring  any  reader  further  information 
concerning  O-Cedar  goods. 
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The  Premier  Cream    Separator    Company 


FARM  machinery  is  reaching  a  stage 
of  perfection  hitherto  unknown. 
Splendid  evidence  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  perfecting  cream  sepa- 
rators was  seen  at  the  exhibit  of  the  Pre- 
mier Cream  Separator  Company  where 
farmers  and  dairymen  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  the 
features  that  have  made  the  "Premier" 
Separator  foremost  on  the  market  to-day. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Premier 
that    caused    considerable    surprise    and 


satisfaction  was  the  wonderful  simplicity 
of  its  construction  and  the  perfect  ease  in 
which  it  is  operated.  So  few  are  the  parts 
and  so  simple  the  construction  that  the 
entire  gearing  and  bearings  of  the 
"Premier"  can  be  taken  apart  and  re- 
placed by  the  most  inexperienced  person 
in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  Another 
feature  commented  upon  was  the  "Pre- 
mier" Bowl,  which  is  entirely  detached 
from  the  spindle,  on  which  it  fits  absolute- 
ly free  and  easy.    The  difficulty  experi- 
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enced  with  other  separators  that  have  a 
rigid,  top-eavy  bowl,  that  wears  the  neck- 
bearing  and  gets  out  of  balance,  is  entirely 
absent  from  the  "Premier"  Separator. 
The  "Premier"  bowl  was  shown  to  be  the 
easiest  to  turn  because  it  is  self-centering 
and  balancing  and  only  about  one-third 
the  weight  of  other  bowls,  thus  reducing 
friction  more  than  one-half.  The  interior 
separating  plates  being  few  in  number 
are  easily  cleaned  and  will  never  rust. 
They  are  made  of  aluminum  and  are  light 
and  strong.  The  skimming  results  are 
exceptionally  gratifying.  Every  detail 
that  makes  a  separator  convenient  to 
handle,  simple  to  understand,  easy  to  turn 
and  wash,  has  been  carefully  adapted  to 
the  "Premier."  It  possesses  exclusive 
features  that  give  it  the  greatest  efficien- 
cy, simplicity  and  durability  with  the 
least  labor  and  expense.  It  is  constructed 
in  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  sepa- 
rator factory  in  the  British  Empire  and 
its  success  all  over  the  world  is  due  to  the 
excellence  of  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship used  in  its  construction.  Many  are 
the  awards  it  has  received  at  the  great 
International  Exhibitions.  Farmers  or 
dairymen  desiring  more  information 
about  Premier  Separators  would  do  well 
to  write  the  Premier  Cream  Separator 
Co.,  659  King  St.  W.,  Toronto.  This  com- 
pany also  had  on  exhibit  their  famous 
Premier  "Perfect"  Silo,  which,  since  its 
recent  introduction  into  Canada,  has  made 
rapid  headway.  The  Perfect  Silo  is  made 
of  No.  1  Norway  Pine  and  it  has  special 
features  in  its  construction  that  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  farmers  about 
to  build  a  silo.  Literature  can  be  had  by 
writing  the  Premier  Cream  Separator  Co. 


The   King  Cream 
Separator 

IT  was  a  favorite  at  the  Fair. 
The  King  Separator  especially 
attracted  farm  visitors  because: 
(1)  Its  strong  construction.  (2)  Its 
sanitary  conveniences.  (3)  Its 
heavy  steel  tinware.  (4)  Ease  in 
cleaning.  (5)  It  is  cheaper  in  price 
than  standard  machines.  (6)  It 
does  its  work  thoroughly.  (7)  Fing- 
ers, wrench  and  a  screwdriver  are 
all  the  tools  needed. 

Moreover,  people  are  using  it 
and  calling  for  new  orders — a  sure 
test  of  a  machine's  value.  Many 
sales  were  made  on  the  grounds  and 
one  concern  in  the  United  States 
placed  a  recent  order  for  35,000  of 
them.  Many  agencies  are  being 
placed  throughout  Canada,  as  lib- 
eral terms  are  given  to  agents. 

The  Ontario  manager  is  A.  H. 
Greenwood,  Whitby,  Ont.,  while  the 
machines  are  warehoused  at 
Bridgeburg,  Ont. 

In  fact  this  Cream  Separator  is  going 
to  be  King  on  the  Canadian  dairy  farms 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  because  of  its 


quality  and  serviceableness.  It  is  made 
in  four  sizes  and  a  postcard  to  the  man- 
ager or  works  will  bring  full  particulars. 


The  King  Cream  Separator  Works, 
Bridgeburg.  Ont. 
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Brantford  Motor  Truck  Company 


PERHAPS  no  single  exhibit  at  the 
great  Fair  attracted  more  practical 
men  than  that  of  R.  0.  Cumback, 
Brantford,  Ont.,  showing  a  "Brantford 
Motor  Truck  and  Trailer. 

To  the  farmer  the  "Brantford"  Trailer 
should  be  interesting,  as  it  can  be  attached 
easily  to  any  pleasure  car  for  carrying 
produce,  animals,  grain,  vegetables,  etc., 
as  it  opens  up  to  him  big  possibilities  in 
the   future   of   his    farm    transportation 


problems.  The  Trailer  is  so  simple  and 
complete  that  they  will  soon  be  called  for 
extensively.  Any  farmer  can  hook  up  this 
trailer  to  his  touring  car  and  in  a  few 
minutes  deliver  to  market  or  town  his 
produce  or  orders  as  the  case  may  be,  or  if 
he  desires  to  carry  an  animal  from  place 
to  place  the  job  is  easy  to  do  this  way. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Pleasure  trips  can 
be  made  such  as  picnic  parties,  camping 
outfits,  etc.,  by  means  of  the  trailer,  to  the 


joy  of  every  farmstead.  Prairie  farmers 
will  especially  enjoy  this  feature.  "Brant-* 
ford"  Trailers  are  built  in  two  sizes,  one 
especially  designed  for  Ford  cars  carrying 
a  maximum  load  of  800  pounds  and  a 
larger  one  to  be  used  behind  the  larger 
pleasure  cars,  carrying  a  maximum  load 
of  1,500  pounds. 

For    prices    and    further    particulars, 
write  to  R.  O.  Cumback,  Brantford,  Ont. 


The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the 
dairy  farmer  hired  two  or 
three  men  to  do  the  milking, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  find  men  who 
liked  to  milk,  or  who  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  do  it  well.  The  only 
solution  to  the  problem  was  the  me- 
chanical milker.  The  first  ma- 
chines weren't  very  efficient.  The 
improved  article  as  demonstrated 
by  the  Empire  Cream  Separator 
Company,  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  will  stand  the  test  of 
the  most  exacting  dairyman. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Empire 
Milker  explains  its  popularity. 
Compressed  air,  requiring  an  extra 
tank,  extra  line  pipes  and  more 
power  to  operate  is  not  required. 
Owing  to  improved  teat-cups  and 
pulsator,  the  Empire  uses  only 
simple  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
action  of  the  teat-cups  is  controlled 
by  a  simple  automatic  valve,  in  the 
pulsator  on  top  of  the  bucket,  giv- 
ing a  firm,  gentle,  natural  manipu- 
lation. Experiments  have  proved 
that  this  regular  massaging  of  the  teats 
has  materially  increased  the  milk  flow 
above  that  obtained  by  hand-milking.  The 
entire  mechanism  is  extremely  simple. 
The  teat-cups  may  be  taken  apart,  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  and  put  together  easily 
and  quickly. 

Perhaps  the  demonstration  of  the 
Empire  Milker  appealed  to  visiting  health 
authorities  quite  as  much  as  to  practical 
dairymen.  In  the  demand  for  clean  milk 
nothing  has  yet  accomplished  so  much  as 
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the  milking  machine.  With  its  use  the 
milk  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  air 
of  the  stable  at  all,  a  fact  which  is  fast 
increasing  the  demand  for  milk  from  a 
dairy  where  machines  only  are  used.  And 
at  the  same  time  that  the  owner  wins  a 
reputation  he  increases  his  profits. 

Like  the  milking  machines,  the  demand 
for  Empire  Cream  Separators  may  be 
traced  largely  to  their  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Milk- 
ing Machine,  this  simplicity  is  again  im- 


portant from  the  standpoint  of  cleanliness. 
It  is  only  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to 
take  an  Empire  Separator  to  pieces  and 
wash  it  thoroughly  after  each  use.  This, 
combined  with  guaranteed  materials  and 
workmanship,  has  made  friends  for  the 
Empire  goods  everywhere.  Any  person 
interested  in  dairy  equipment  will  find  it 
well  worth  while  to  write  to  the  Empire 
Cream  Separator  Co.,  95  King  St.  E., 
Toronto,  for  their  catalogues  in  connec- 
tion with  their  milking  machines  and 
cream  separators. 
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.  I  dvertiging  Section 


The  Pedlar  People,  Limited,  Oshawa 


THAT  Canadian  farmers  are  not 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  production 
of  wheat  and  in  livestock  breeding 
was  evidenced  from  the  interest  taken  in 
the  "Shingle"  display  at  the  booth  of 
The  Pedlar  People  where  the  famous 
"Oshawa"  and  "George"  Galvanized  Steel 
Shingles    were    shown.     Several    demon- 


strators were  kept  busy  giving  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  ease  in  which 
these  "Oshawa"  and  "George"  Shingles 
can  be  put  on. 

To  tell  a  farmer  that  a  shingle  is  rain- 
proof, lightning-proof  and  wind-proof  is 
not  sufficient.  It  is  necessary  to  show  him 
proof  of  these  statements. 

The  Pedlar  People  did  this.  The  demon- 
strator showed  how  the  "Oshawa"  and 
the  "George"  Shingle  lock  together  at  the 
side,  how  the  right-hand  shingle  complete- 


ly covers  the  nails  and  how  the  lock  is 
sealed  at  the  top  and  bottom,  thus  making 
these  shingles  actually  rain-proof  and 
weather-proof.  No  other  steel  shingle  has 
these  locking  devices.  They  are  the  exclu- 
sive features  of  the  "Oshawa"  and 
"George"  shingles. 

"Oshawa"  and  "George"  shingles  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  on  thousands  of 
roofs  throughout  Canada.  They  are  as 
perfect  as  fifty-four-years'  experience  in 
sheet  metal  working  can  make  them. 

The  "Oshawa"  and  "George"  shingles 
are  the  same  in  every  respect  for  quality 
and  workmanship,  both  are  guaranteed  to 
be  wind-proof,  water-proof  and  storm- 
proof on  any  roof  having  a  fall  of  three 
inches,  or  more,  to  the  foot.  The  "George" 
shingle,  however,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  larger  in  size.  It  is  a  great,  big, 
generous  shingle  (size  24x24  inches). 
Twenty-five  of  these  big  "George"  shingles 
will  cover  a  space  of  100  feet 
(10x10  feet),  a  decided  ad- 
vantage when  the  saving  of 
time  and  labor  in  applying  .is 
considered.  On  account  of  its 
size  the  "George"  shingle  Is 
especially  adapted  for  roofing 
large  buildings,  such  as  barns, 
warehouses,  schools  and 
churches.  Both  the  "Oshawa" 
and  the  "George"  are  made 
from  the  best  quality,  heavily 
galvanized  steel  obtainable; 
they  weigh  more  per  square 
foot  than  any  other  metal 
shingle  on  the  market.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  paint  these 
shingles— a  big  saving — and 
they  are  so  simply  applied  that 
it  only  requires  a  hammer  and 
snips  to  lay  them. 

Steel  shingles  were  only  one 
feature  of  the  Pedlar  People's 


exhibit.  Farmers  had  their  attention 
called  to  the  Pedlar's  Culvert,  which 
is  made  of  "Toncan"  metal.  As  an 
.evidence  of  its  strength  and  durability 
one  of  these  culverts  (as  shown  in 
the  illustration)  was  recently  put  under 
a  Load  Test;  the  load  was  8,000  pounds. 
Culverts  in  "Toncan"  metal,  of  which 
Pedlar  Culverts  are  made  entirely,  do  not 
pit,  scale,  corrode  or  fail  from  electrolytic 
action.  Other  Pedlar  products  shown 
were  metal  garages,  ventilators  for  barns, 
covers  for  silos,  metal  ceilings,  metal  lath, 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  the  stamp  of  Pedlar 
quality  and  reliability. 

The  Pedlar  catalogue  gives  interesting 
detailed  information  which  is  valuable  to 
every  Canadian  farmer.  The  Pedlar 
People  will  be  glad  to  send  you  this  cata- 
logue on  request.  Address  the  Pedlar 
People,  Oshawa,  Ontario. 


THIS  exhibit  attracted  more  than  usual  attention. 
This  great  Hand  Cleaner  has  become  very  popular 
and  visitors  were  greatly  interested  in  the  many 
uses  for  Snap  as  demonstrated  by  the  ladies  in  at- 
tendance. 

With  machinists  Snap  has  for  some  time  been  con- 
sidered a  necessity.  Motorists  have  adopted  it  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  a  chauffeur's  outfit.  Stenograph- 
ers and  bookkeepers  find  it  so  valuable  for  removing 
stains  of  ink  and  typewriter  ribbon  that  it  is  now  used 
instead  of  soap  in  the  wash-rooms  of  all  modern  office 
buildings.  On  farms,  especially  in  fruit  districts,  it  is 
used  in  large  quantities  and  it  lias  proven  to  be  the  best 
means  of  removing  fruit  and  vegetable  stains,  machine 
oil,  or  any  kind  of  dirt  or  grease  as  it  cleans  quickly 
and  leaves  the  skin  smooth  and  soft. 

Housewives  are  using  it  on  pots.  pans,  kettles,  steel 
knives  and  forks,  and  earthenware.  It  was  found  that 
bath  tubs,  taps,  marble,  tiling,  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
and  stained  hardwood  floors  took  on  a  new  brightness 
when  cleaned  with  Snap. 

It  is  also  largely  used  for  cleaning  aluminum  ware, 
as  it  preserves  the  original  untarnished  appearance 
without  scratches,  and  this  with  very  little  labor. 

The  dentists  are  now  recommendine  Snap  as  the  best 
thing  for  cleaning  artificial  teeth  on  plates.  Doctors  use 
Snap  because  it  is  antiseptic.  Men  who  take  care  of 
their  own  furnaces  find  Snap  indispensable.  The  Boy 
Scouts  are  old  friends  of  Snap,  and  the  Canadian  soldiers 
are  using  Snap  to  clean  up  after  drills  and  route  marches. 
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The  Renfrew  Machinery  Company,  Limited 


A' 


T  a  booth  under  the 
Grand  Stand  the 
Renfrew  Machinery 
Co.  demonstrated  their 
Standard  Cream  Separator. 
One  of  the  unique  features 
of  the  mechanism  of  this 
separator  is  its  self-oiling 
system.  This  was  illus- 
trated clearly  for  the  visit- 
ors by  the  use  of  a  glass 
model.  Again,  the  Standard 
is  known  for  its  durability. 
To  verify  this,  a  separator 
in  the  factory  was  connect- 
ed with  a  line  shaft  and  run 
continuously  for  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  for  four 
months.  At  the  end  of  the 
test  the  machine  was  taken 
apart  and  after  the  wear- 
able parts  had  been  exam- 
ined carefully,  it  was  de- 
clared by  experts  to  be  in 
practically  as  good  condition 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
test.  This  is  equivalent  to 
skimming  100  pounds  of 
milk  a  day  every  day  for  six 
years.  The  fact  that  the 
machine  was  as  good  as  new 
at  the  end  of  the  running 
gives  a  good  foundation  for 
the  claim  that  a  "Standard" 
will  last  nearly  a  life-time. 

The  Standard  separator  is 
also  a  close  skimmer.  Tried 
out  in  an  experiment  with 
a  number  of  other  machines,  it  was  found 
to  leave  not  more  than  one  pound  of  but- 
ter fat  in  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  while 
some  machines  left  as  much  as  ten 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  same  quan- 
tity of  milk.  In  a  fair  herd  of  cows,  this 
means  a  difference  of  about  $25  yearly. 

The  company  also  had  an  exhibit  of 
gasoline  engines  on  the  grounds,  which, 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  farm 
labor  problem,  attracted  more  attention 
than  ever  this  year.     One  of  the  points 


of  the  Renfrew  Standard  engine  which 
appealed  particularly  to  farmers  was  the 
dual  ignition  system.  The  engine  can  be 
started  and  operated  on  either  a  mag- 
neto or  batteries,  independent  of  each 
other,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  its  going 
out  of  commission  in  the  midst  of  a 
threshing  or  silo  filling.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  display  was  a  demonstra- 
tion showing  how  the  same  engine  which 
saves  labor  and  money  at  the  barn,  can 
be  used  to  put  modern  conveniences  and 


labor  savers  into  the  home.  A  semi-port- 
able engine  was  shown  operating  a  cream 
separator,  a  pump,  a  washing  machine,  a 
churn  and  a  grindstone,  all  connected  with 
the  one  line  shaft.  Altogether,  in  im- 
proved methods  of  farm  labor,  this  exhi- 
bit was  one  of  the  educative  features  of 
the  Fair.  Full  particulars  regarding 
their  engines,  separators,  saw  rings,  farm 
scales,  etc.,  can  be  had  by  writing  The 
Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Limited,  Ren- 
frew, Ont. 


Bell  and  Son,  Company 


BELL  is  making  one  line  of  machines 
only,  but  he  is  making  it  prac- 
tically perfect. 

Bell's  Ensilage  Cutters  are  a  hobby 
and  a  science  with  him,  and  that  means 
perfection  and  service,  where  one's  who'e 
energy  goes  to  making  one  thing  perfect. 

There  is  no  Feed  Cutting  necessity 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver,  large  or 
small,  style  or  equipment,  that  they  can- 
not fit.  This  shows  they  have  been  up 
against  and  studied  and  met  every  re- 
quirement. 

They  make  Fly  Wheel  Blowers,  Ex- 
haust Blowers,  Single  Chain,  Double 
Chain,  and  Steel  Carrier  Elevators,  Plain 
Feed  Tables,  Carrier  Feed  Tables, 
Mounted  or  Unmounted  Outfits. 

Some  individual  points  in  their  ma- 
chines appealed  to  us,  such  as  a  perfect 
shearing  knife  at  full  cut,  ball  bearing 
end  thrust,  construction  of  case,  tire  on 


flywheel,  etc.,  but  of  individual  import- 
ance does  their  Safety  Third  Feeding 
Roller  and  Reversing  Mechanism  seem  to 
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be.      An    accident    seems    to    be    impos- 
sible. 

Not  only  are  the  Farmers  appreciat- 
ing the  superiority  of  Bell's  Specialty, 
but  so  have  the  Hydro-Electric  People, 
and    such   concerns    as    the     Fairbanks- 


Morse  Co.,  the  Renfrew  Machinery  Co., 
the  DeLaval  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  the  On- 
tario Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  the 
Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  and  others,  some 
of  whom  exhibited  Bell's  machine  along 
with  their  own,  while  the  Hydro  chose 
them  for  the  Model  Barn  exhibit. 


Bell's  is  also  a  one-price-to-all  con- 
cern. No  agent  can  beat  you,  nor  can 
your  neighbor  buy  for  less. 

Tell  Bell's  your  Silo  Filling  or  Feed 
Cutting  necessity,  and  get  his  sugges- 
tions. 


Messrs.  R.  A.  Lister  &  Company  Limited 


MESSRS.  R.  A. 
LISTER  &  CO., 
Limited,  this  year 
combined  the  whole  of 
their  exhibits  under  one 
tent  instead  of  making  a 
number  of  exhibits  in  var- 
ious buildings  as  hereto- 
fore. 

This  tent  was  a  centre 
of  attraction  throughout 
the  Fair.  In  addition  to 
the  well-known  range  of 
Melotte  Separators  sold  in 
Canada  for  twenty  years 
past ,  there  was  a  large 
power  Melotte,  capacity 
3,000  pounds  per  hour. 
One  of  these  large  ma- 
chines has  recently  been 
installed  in  a  large  To- 
ronto dairy. 

Equal  in  importance  was  the  exten- 
sive exhibit  of  Lister  gasoline  engines 
from  two  to  nine  horse-power.  Two  5 
h.p.  engines  were  shown  coupled  to  the 
same  line-shaft,  one  behind  and  belted 
over  the  other,  showing  how  two  farm- 
ers, each  possessing  a  5  h.p.  engine  can 
by  combining  their  power  obtain  ten 
horse-power  for  use  in  driving  the  feed 
cutter,  thresher  or  any  other  machine  re- 
quiring large  power.  A  7  h.p.  engine  was 
shown  driving  an  Ohio  Junior  feed  cut- 
ter with  blower  having  a  capacity  of  six 
to  eight  tons  an  hour,  elevated  to  a 
height  of  forty  feet.  A  9  h.p.  engine  with 
circulating  pump  spray  cooling  attach- 
ment was  shown  driving  a  26-inch  cylin- 
der Lister  Ideal  Thresher,  fitted  with 
blower    attachment. 

A  9% -inch  Lister  grinder  was  driven 
from  a  line  shaft,  also  a  churn,  Melotte 
separator,  etc.  The  Lister  9% -inch 
grinder  can  be  operated  by  a  5  h.p.  Lister 
engine,  giving  a  capacity  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  bushels  an  hour. 

In  the  centre  of  the  tent  a  miniature 
Lister  silo  was  erected,  being  an  exact 
duplicate  of  scores  of  Lister  silos  which 


are  being  erected  in  all  parts  of  Canada 
this  fall. 

Another    part    of    the    tent    showed    a 
Lister    milking    plant    in    operation.     It 


In  the  evening  the  Lister 
tent  was  a  very  attractive 
sight,  being  illuminated  by 
electric  power  generated 
right  on  the  spot  by  a  Lis- 
ter-Bruston  automatic  elec- 
tric lighting  plant.  This 
plant,  which  was  operated 
by  a  5  h.p.  Lister  engine, 
had  a  capacity  of  two  hun- 
dred twelve-candle-power 
lamps.  The  engine  would 
start  or  stop  automatiaclly, 
simply  by  switching  on  or 
off  the  lights. 

During  the  past  few 
years  the  Lister  Company 
have  installed  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  plants  for  the 
Canadian  Government,  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, certain  Townships  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  Sir  John  Eaton,  Sir  Wm.  Mac- 
kenzie and  various  other  distinguished 
users. 


comprised  a  double  unit  and  a  single  unit 
for  milking  three  cows  at  a  time,  operated 
by  a  new  horizontal  vacuum  pump  driven 
by  a  3  h.p.  Lister  engine. 
Although  this  is  the 
first  year  that  the  Lis- 
ter milker  has  been  sold 
on  the  Canadian  market 
the  exhibit  was  adorned 
with  numerous  photo- 
graphs of  some  very 
fine  installations  made 
during  the  past  few 
months  in  various  parts 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
One  of  the  most  recent 
installations  of  Lister 
milkers  was  at  the  Ap- 
pleby   School,   Oakville. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Lister 
works  in  England  have  been  running  over- 
time ever  since  the  outbreak  of  war  and, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  been  en- 
gaged continuously  on  extensive  war  con- 
tracts, the  output  of  their  own  specialties 
has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  A  few 
months  ago  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  extensive  additions  to  the  bui!> 

During  the  past  twelve  month?  over 
three  hundred  Lister  employees  have  left 
for  active  service.  Of  a  number  who  went 
from  Toronto,  one  met  his  death  at  Lar.ge- 
marck.  whilst  out  of  three  grandsons  of 
the  president  of  the  company.  Sir  Ashtor. 
Lister,  who  have  been  on  the  firing  line 
for  many  months  past.  one.  Mr.  Edward 
Ashton  Lister,  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
was  killed  in  France  on  July  '2.  1915. 
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ATLANTIC  SUGAR  REFINERIES  tr 


AVERY  attractive  booth  on 
the  main  aisle  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Building  was  the 
sugar  exhibit  of  the  Atlantic  Sugar 
Refineries,  Ltd.,  containing  a  dis- 
play of  the  different  lines  of  Lantic 
Sugar  made.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  there  is  no  chemical  or 
coloring  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Lantic  Sugar  and  that  this  sugar 
can  be  bought  at  any  grocery  at  the 
same  price  as  ordinary  sugar.  This 
firm  also  displayed  the  different 
styles  of  bags  and  barrels,  cartons 
and  white  cotton  bags.  The  cartons 
and  white  cotton  bags  of  sugar  have 
become  very  popular  owing  to  the 
fine  granulation  of  sugar  they  con- 
tain. Furthermore,  this  method  of 
buying  sugar  ready  pacKed  is  the 
ideal  way  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point. This  firm  will  be  pleased  to 
send  you  a  sweet  little  story  book 
called  "Mary  Jane  Limited."  Ad- 
dress your  request  to  the  Atlantic 
Sugar  Refineries,  Limited,  Mont- 
real, Que. 
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Wealth  From  the  Soil 

By  C.  C.  BOWSFIELD,  Author  of  "  Making  the  Farm  Pay  " 

This  important  book  by  an  expert  tells  how  to  engage  in 
farming  with  certainty  of  success.  A  practical,  up-to-date 
book,  packed  with  new  money-making  suggestions.  It  shows 
how  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  land,  and  points  the 
way  to  wealth,  health  and  happiness  for  both  the  beginner  and 
the  experienced  farmer.    A  vital  book  for  everybody. 

This  book  shows  the  beginner  how  to  select  land,  where  to 
locate,  what  to  pay  and  how  to  equip  and  organize  for  money- 
making.  With  such  information  the  book  will  save  amateurs 
from  serious  mistakes.  There  are  a  thousand  pitfalls  for  city 
people  engaging  in  agriculture,  but  by  following  such  a 
guide  as  this  book  and  applying  energy  and  business  sense  to 
the  farm  there  should  be  liberal  profits,  besides  a  healthful, 
cheerful  and  independent  existence. 

Bound  in  cloth,  320  pages.    Price,  $1.15  postpaid 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Book   Department:        143-153    UNIVERSITY    AVENUE,    TORONTO,    ONT. 
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The  residence  of  Mr.  Gordon  K.  Fraser,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
already  was  connected  to  his  garage  by  an  open  pergola.  We 
hare  just  completed  for  him  this  conservatory,  which  opens  off 
the   dining   room.      We    also   glass-enclosed   the   pergola. 


Mr.  A.  A.  Grothe,  St.  Catharines  Road,  Montreal,  asked  us  to 
build  a  conservatory  for  him,  which  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
his  sister,  on  one  side,  and  his  brother  on  the  other,  both  have 
bought   conservatories   of  us. 


Find  Out  From   Us  Just   What  A  Greenhouse  Costs 


EVERY  once  in  awhile,  after 
we  have  told  a  prospective 
customer  what  the  cost  of 
a  greenhouse  will  be,  to  meet 
his  particular  requirements,  he 
declares  that  if  he  had  known 
they  could  be  bought  so  rea- 
sonable, he  would  have  had  one 
long  ago. 

There  seems  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  a  good  many,  the  im- 
pression that  greenhouses  are  a 
millionaire's  luxury.  Un- 
questionably, they 
do  add  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  the 
so-called  moneyed 
class;  but  you  don't 
have  to  be  anything 
like  a  millionaire  to 
luxuriate  in  the  joys 
of  possessing  one. 

Admitted  that  you 
can't  get  much  of  a 
house  for    less  than 


Had  you  thought  of  the  money  there  is 
to  be  made  in  growing  out  of  season 
vegetables  in  a  greenhouse?  Cucumber, 
for  instance,  like  these  which  this 
maiden  picked  from  the  vines  in  Mr. 
Robert  Topper's  house  at  Woodbridge, 
Ontario,   bring  a  nice  snug  price. 


$1,000  or  so.  But  what  is 
$1,000  for  a  greenhouse  that 
means  a  lifetime  of  pleasure,  in 
comparison  to  the  same  amount 
for  an  auto  which  lasts  at  best 
but  a  few  years?  If  you  can 
afford  one,  you  certainly  can 
the  other.  For  a  satisfying, 
happy-making  hobby,  there  is 
nothing  quite  like  a  greenhouse. 

We  have   a  booklet    entitled 
Two  G's,  or  a  peep  into  Green- 
house Delights,  that  we  would 
like  to  send  you.    It 
will  set  you  right  on 
many  of  your  wrong 
greenhouse   impres- 
sions, and  open  your 
eyes  to  many  of  its  de- 
lightful possibilities. 
Lord  &   Burnham  Co. 
Limited,  of  Canada 


Over  at  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  our  good  friend  Henry  Newsome  has  for 
years  been  making  a  nice,  comfortable  living  in  the  Market  Gardening 
business,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  an  income  produced  only  during 
the  summer  growing  months,  so  he  bought  a  greenhouse  for  winter 
gardening.  Last  winter  he  was  very  successful  with  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers:  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  we  have  just  doubled  for  him  the 
size   of  the  house. 


Greenhouse  Designers   and 
Manufacturers 
ROYAL  BANK"  BLDG.      TORONTO 
TRANSPORTATION  BLDG. 

MONTREAL 
Factory.  St.  Catharines.     Ontario 


Here  is  an  interesting  instance.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gordon,  of  Wallace- 
burg,  Ontario,  wanted  a  garage.  She  saw  our  advertisement  of 
garage  and  greenhouse  combinations,  and  came  down  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  us.  It  resulted  in  her  having  the  garage  built, 
and   we   building   for  her   this   delightful   little   greenhouse. 


Down    at    Pointe-Aux-Trembles.    ten    miles    or   so   from    Montreal 
Mr.    N.    P.    X.    Dufresne   has   his   home.     Last   year   we    a: 
to   it    this    attractive    curved    eave    glass    garden. 
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If  you  have  a  reputation  as  a 
pastry  expert 

remember  that  PURITY  FLOUR — the  flour  that  makes  "More  bread  and  better 
bread" — makes  "Better  pastry,  too." 

No  matter  how  good  the  pastry  you  make  with  any  other  flour,  you  will 
make  still  better  if  you  use 


PURITY 

FLOUR 


We  're  sure  enough 
of  the  quality  to  tell 
the  grocer  to  give 
money  back  if  you 
are  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied after  trying  out 
PURITY  FLOUR  in 
bread,  pies,  cakes, 
bans  and  pastry. 

Use  PURITY 
FLOUR  and  add 
more  water  (because 
of  its  strength  and 
full  quality),  and 
your  pastry  will  be 
o  f  wonderful  good- 
ness— the  crisp,  tasty 
quality  that  every 
woman  aims  to  make. 


"More  Bread  and  Better  Bread 
Better  Pastry  Too" 
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It  is  important  that  you  use  this 

Hygienic  Cleanser 

On  your  table  glassware  and  fruit  jars 
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Capitalizing  the  Creek 

52250  in  Milk  from  50  Acres 

hort  Cuts  in  Poultry  Keeping 


HE  MACLEAN   PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Will  their 
be  aVictrola 
in  your  home 
This  Chrismas? 


VICTROLA  X— Price  $102.00 

Mahogany,    Fumed   Oak   or   Weathered   Oak 


There  is  nothing  which  will  add 
so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
home  at  any  season  as  a  Vic- 
trola;  but  how  much  more  is 
good  music  desirable  at  the 
Christmas    season  ? 


Victrolas — the  instruments  by  which  all  others  are  measured, 
are  surprisingly  easy  to  own.  There  is  a  Victrola  dealer  right 
near  where  you  live  who  will  gladly  give  full  particulars.  Ask 
us  to  send  you  our  free  musical 
encyclopedia  and  we'll  tell  you 
his  name. 

Victrolas — $21  to  $255 — but  be 
sure  it's  a  Victrola.  The  trade- 
mark is  your  protection. 


Berliner   Gram-o-phone   Co.,   Limited 

204  Lenoir   Street,     MONTREAL 
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From  Gutter  to  Pile  in  a  Jiffy 


No  more  back-breaking,  monotonous  work  in  cleaning  the  stable. 
The  BT  Manure  Carrier  will  release  you  from  all  the  drudgery  of 
the  old  way. 

It  runs  along  a  level  overhead  track  through  the  barn  and  out  into 
the  yard.     In  a  few  moments  you  cin   threw  in  more  than   four 
wheelbarrow  loads.     Then  run  it  out  in  a  jiffy  and  dump  on  the 
pile  or  into  sleigh  or  spreader. 
A  boy  can  do  it.     There  is  no  heavy  lifting!     No  paths  to  dig! 
No  pushing  through  heavy  mud  or  slush. 
Always  easy  to  get  the  manure  a  good  distance   from  the 
barn,  no  matter  what  the  weather  is  like  and  no  matter 
what  the  condition  of  thebjrn  yard. 

You  ought  to  know  more  about  this  simple,   easy  way. 
We  want  you  to  get  our  big,  illustrated  book  just 
printed,  that  gives  every  fact.     It   is   a   new  book 
just  printed,  and  has  many  big  photos  showing 
how  handy  the  BT  Carrier   is  in  the  barn. 
It  shows   the   famous   handwheel   wind- 
lass of  the  BT  Carrier,  how  clean  it  is 


for  raising  the  bucket  and  how  handy,  for  pushing  the  Carrier  along 
the  track. 

It  tells  how  the  water-tight  bucket  prevents  all  slopping  and  drip- 
ping of  manure  along  passagts  and  through  the  yard. 
It  shows  how  this  carrier  is  so  solidly  bu  It 
that  it  must  stand  up  to  the  hard  work 
of  barn  cleaning  as  long  as  you  will 
need  it.       The   BT   Carrier   is  the 
best.     Twice  as  many  are  sold  as 
of  all   other   makes   combined. 
We  want  you  to  learn    all    the 
facts  about  it. 

Get  this  book  quick .   Learn 
about  the  easy  way  and 
be  ready  for  stable  clean- 
ing this  winter. 
Our  book  will  show  you  how 
the  BT  Carrier  will  save  enough  work 
and  time  alone  to  pay  for  itself  by  sprine. 


Write  to-day  to 

BEATTY  BROS.,  LIMITED 

1996  HILL  ST. 

FERGUS,  ONTARIO 


BT  Galvanized  Steel  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water 
Bowls,  Steel  Horse  Stable  Fittings,  Hog  Troughs  and 
Pens,  Steel  Pens  for  Cows,  Hay  Carriers  and  com- 
plete equipment  for  the  barn. 


PE5fP^(J3£=ft![ 


If  you  are  thinking  of  building  or  remodelling  some 
time  in  the  future,  send  for  our  big  book  about 
stable    equipment.  Also    get    our    barn     building 

book. 


Manure    Carrier 
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When 
You  Think 
of  BUNS 
Think  of 
FIVE  ROSES. 


S 


^W^fl  Pfl      There  is  nothing  but  "v.^ 

.  11C11      a  porouSj  yielding  interior         "XN 

"Y"OXl   BitG   IlltO     anc*  tne  daintiest  texture  you         vvx 
rj^t  -pv  ever  tasted.    The  sensation  is  a 

J.  ll  G  S  G     Jj  UflS  delicately  moist  freshness  wrapped 

about  with  a  sweet  crispness.   And  for 
days  after  baking,  they  are  still  alluring  through  their  lasting 
freshness.     They  are  really  not  expensive  made  from  a-  FIVE 
ROSES  dough,  less  than  a  pound  of  dough  making  fully  10  to  12 
buns,  and  such  swelling,  able-bodied  buns  they  are. 

Next  time  you  bake,  save  a  little  of  the  dough  and  give  your  folks  a 
real  bun  treat  by  using 


t 


Five  Roses' 

TSTIfRJIIU®  for  Breads -Cakes 
ITM^yil^7  Puddings-Pastries 


Not  merely  to  buns  and  rolls,  but  to  all  your  baking  —from  plain  bread  to 
the  most  delicate  bread  morsels — FIVE  ROSES  brings  the  vitality  so 
plentifully  hoarded  by  Nature  in  the  ripe  Manitoba  wheat. 

^        And  we  grind  it  exclusively  from  the  plump,  richly  flavoured  kernels  ; 

\.  the  fat,  well-fed  wheat  berries  so  powerfully  rich  in  food  value. 

[■   ^  ;.";-;    FIVE    ROSES   users   are   assured    the    cream   of    the  western 
'/'.',./       wheat  crop. 

You,  who  govern  the  meals  of  the  household,  insist  that  your  foods 
contain  the  maximum  of  flavour,  nutrition,  digestibility.      Ycu 
gst  these  three  great  essentials,  plus  economy,  when  you  specif1,' 
FIVE  ROSES  flour. 

TlfQTrn  i?rrrpr<:  Also  many  pages  on  rolls,  biscuits  and  delicate  bread  mon 

*      .o ,    ,rr  ,      7     ,     Infallible  recipes  7iilk ft,  Send  for  the  FIVE, 

tor  10  different  kinds  of      ROSES  i  urate,    understandable 

BUNS  information  on  biead,  pastries,  pies    pudding,  cakes. 

sandwiches,  cookies,  etc.    So  essential  to  ambihous  housewives  that  <>  .•  >   200,000 
women  couldn't  do  without  this  famous  r 44-page  manual.    Sent  for  ; 
stamps.     Address  Dept.N.    LAKE    OF  THE  WOODS  MILL1XH 
LIMITED,  MONTREAL. 
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EDITOR'S    TALK 

In  December,  the  contents  of  The 
Farmer's  Magazine  promise  to  be  of 
varied  and  considerable  interest.  Winter 
begins.  For  farmers  this  season  is  a 
busy  one  in  many  ways,  whilst  all  the 
farmers'  organizations  hold  annual  meet- 
ings and  devote  much  time  to  making  the 
work  in  their  home  communities  more 
prosperous  and  farm  conditions  less 
onerous. 

The  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture, 
the  central  body  linking  up  the  various 
provincial  farm  organizations,  meets  in 
Winnipeg  about  the  tenth  of  November. 
They  will  meet  representatives  of  the 
railways,  boards  of  trade  and  manufac- 
turers. A  t  later  dates  the  provincial 
bodies  meet  in  council  together.  The 
Ontario  farmers,  now  getting  as  strong 
as  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  re- 
port good  progress. 

Special  articles  will  interest  the  or- 
ganized farmers  in  the  December  num- 
ber. An  especially  good  article  on 
Conscription  from  the  pen  of  W.  C.  Oood 
appeors. 

A  special  article  on  "Does  the  Produc- 
tion of  Certified  Milk  Pay?"  will  be  of 
interest   to   dairymen. 

Poultrymen  will  enjoy  the  articles  in 
tJiis  issue.  Particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  ones  in  the  November  issue. 

Fertilizers  are  of  very  present  concern 
to  farmers.  The  December  number  be- 
gins a  series  of  fertilizer  articles  that 
are  designed  to  help  out  the  man  who  is 
growing  crops  next  year. 

Sheepmen  will  enjoy  the  stories  of 
sheep  farming  for  profits  that  appears 
by  Mackenzie  Hall. 

Apple  growing,  where  $2,200  was  made 
from  a  small  orchard  of  Ben  Davis  will 
interest  fruit   men. 

Women's  work  in  the  home  and  in  the 
community,  as  arranged  for  by  the 
Editor  of  this  department,  trill  surpass 
anything  appearing  in  Canadian  farm 
home  journals. 

In  fact  the  whole  issue  ivill  strike  the 
reader  as  being  rich  in  interest,  helpful 
in  practical  life,  and  dignified  in  ap- 
pearance. The  high  character  of  the 
matter,  the  distinctive  appearance  of  the 
illustrations  mark  this  magazine  as  one 
to  which  every  farmer  can  point  with 
justifiable  pride  as  a  farm  publication  of 
exceeding  merit. 

Every  department  of  farm  life,  home- 
building,  stock-raising,  fruit-growing, 
etc.,  will  carry  matter  which  is  not  an- 
nounced. 

Perhaps  you  could  not  do  better  to 
help  in  the  circulation  of  this  magazine 
than  by  taking  advantage  of  the  offer  to 
send  it  as  a  Christmas  present  to  some 
farmer  friend  of  yours. 
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Many  Tubes  in  One 

The  Goodyear  Laminated  Inner 
Tube  is  not  made  of  one  thick  piece 
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nated 
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Chance  of  the  Light  Tractor:  byr.  M.Gordon 

Motor  Power  is  Coming  Into  More  Operations  on  the  Farm,  Just  as  the  Auto  is 

Invading  the  Farms 


THE  advent  of  the  light  tractor  in 
Canada,  for  use  on  comparatively 
small  farms,  is  a  factor  which  will 
enter  into  power  farming  in  the  Dominion 
with  more  and  more  success  as  the 
efficiency  and  practicability  of  the 
medium-size,  light-weight  machine  is 
proved,  when  used  at  the  proper  time,  in 
the  proper  way  and  in  the  proper  man's 
hands. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  heavy 
tractor  has  proved  its  success  on  many 
larger  farms  of  the  West,  and  has  lived 
up  to  its  reputation  in  eliminating  horses 
for  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding  and  other 
forms  of  labor  to  which  it  has  been  put. 
But  the  number  of  men  who  can  afford  a 
three-thousand-dollar  machine  and  who 
have  the  land  to  use  it  on  are  compara- 
tively few  in  numbers  as  against  the 
farmers  working  a  half-section  or  less, 
and  to  whom  an  invest- 
ment of  less  than  one- 
third  the  price  of  the 
larger  machine  is  an 
obligation  too  large  to 
shoulder. 

The  tractor  problem  in 
Canada  to-day  is  in  about 
the  same  position  as  was 
the  automobile  business 
eight  and  ten  years  ago. 
At  that  time  advocates  of 
the  horseless  wagon 
claimed  the  life  of  the 
horse  to  be  at  an  end  in 
the  near  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  favorites  of 
the  animal  claimed  that 
the  automobile  was  but  a 
rich  man's  plaything,  as 
it  was  at  that  time,  no 
doubt.  Standardization 
and  improved  efficiency 
has  made  it  one  of  the 
greatest  businesses  of  to- 
day. Likewise  if  the 
farmer  at  present  is  to 
believe  all  that  the  trac- 
tor advocate  claimed  for 
his    machine,    he    should 


Recently  the  "Scottish  Farmer,"  published  in 
Glasgow,  had  a  little  notice  in  one  of  its  issues 
announcing  a  big  tractor  demonstration  meeting 
that  was  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  motor  plowing  could  be  done  effectively  in 
Scotland.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  the 
Old  Land  note  in  the  throes  of  war  when  every 
machine  that  can  be  put  to  productive  purposes 
on  the  farm  will  be  brought  in.  After  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  the  demand  on  the  farm  ma- 
chinery makers  was  unprecedented  and  farm- 
ers everywhere  were  using  power  machines  to 
help  production.  We  have  to  consider  those 
things  in  Canada  where  labor  is  scarce  also,  and 
if  the  light  tractor  demonstration  at  Guelph 
this  month  proves  itself  to  be  serviceable, 
there  is  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  big  demand  in 
Eastern  Canada,  as  well  as  Western  Canada 
for  this  type  of  power. 

EDITOR. 


discard  his  horses  altogether  and  depend 
fully  upon  the  tractor  for  every  branch 
of    farming,    while    the    horse    boosters 


One   farm   of  eight   tractors   at   work   iu    a    hay    field.     T 
firms   now   engaged   in    solving   the   small    tractor    problem, 
and  England  are  now  getting  farm  motors. 


are  just  as  sure  that  the  tractor  is  a 
failure  as  compared  with  the  horse. 
Perhaps  the  wide  divergency  of  opin- 
ion between  the  two  factors  is  largely 
a  lack  of  education  on  the  points  of  the 
tractor,  and  a  different  viewpoint  from 
which  they  argue.  No  doubt  the  horse 
advocate  is  looking  on  the  side  of  the  live- 
stock farmer,  whose  interests  are  largely 
directed  in  the  livestock  itself.  Likewise, 
it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  tractor  man  is 
thinking  of  the  larger  farmer,  raising  spe- 
cial crops,  than  to  the  general  farmer. 
The  one,  in  comparing  horse  operations 
with  the  work  of  the  old-time  tractor  is 
doing  himself  an  injustice,  while  the  other 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  because  the 
tractor  of  to-day  can  do  many  things  well, 
it  can  do  practically  everything  better. 
Standardization  in  tractor  building  is  fast 
coming  to  a  head,  and  the  same  improve- 
ments which  have  been 
witnessed  in  the  automo- 
bile, will,  no  doubt,  be 
accomplished  in  the  trac- 
tor manufactory. 

FARMERS  SHOULD  STUDY 
TRACTORS 

Any  Canadian  farmer 
who  is  interested  in  a 
machine  which  will  fur- 
nish the  necessary  power 
to  plow,  harrow  and  seed 
in  one  operation,  which 
will  disk  and  pulverize  in 
the  orchard,  and  which 
will  do  efficiently  the 
many  tasks  set  for  it, 
should  consider  it  his 
duty  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  tractor  prob- 
lem. Public  demonstra- 
tions of  the  various  styles 
and  makes  should  be 
visited  wherever  possible 
and  any  information  ob- 
tainable regarding  the 
tractor  should  be  care- 
fully conserved. 
Continued  on  Page  73. 


here   are    many 
Even   Scotland 


The  Nurture  of  the  Growing  Human 

Still  Abideth  the  Trinity  of  Growth,  Food,  Fresh  Air  and  Play  and  Their  Ene- 
mies, Starvation  and  Child  Labor,  Right  in  the  Heart  of  the  Green 

Farming  Country 

By     ETHEL     M.     CHAPMAN 


I  WATCHED  him  almost  constantly  for 
days.  There  was  something  power- 
fully fascinating  about  the  pinched, 
pale  face,  the  early  hardening  droop  of 
the  shoulders,  the  cracked,  stiffened 
hands,  not  yet  half  grown  but  large  and 
bent  from  holding  the  plow  and  the  fork 
and  hoe.  They  were  over-developed,  ab- 
normal, those  hands,  things  of  utility 
obviously,  but  like  the  lumbersome  top- 
boots  that  finished  his  fatigue  uniform, 
they  were  as  eloquent  a  reproach  to  his 
occupation,  as  the  ball  and  chain  to  the 
convict  doing  a  time  sentence.  There  was 
something  so  old,  and  stolid  and  bitter 
in  the  way  the  smouldering  spark  of 
something  looked  out  of  the  boy's  eyes — 
the  stolidity  and  bitterness  of  youth 
cheated  out  of  its  natural  birthright  to 
grow  and  work  and  play  according  to 
Nature,  not  according  to  the  ideas  of  peo- 
ple who  don't  understand  young  growing 
things  at  all — people  who  have  either  for- 
gotten how  they  felt  at  the  same  stage, 


Everyone  appreciates  the  advantages  of  a  childhood  spent  in 
a  natural  environment  If  the  effect  isn't  spoiled  by  other  un- 
natural conditions. 


or  who  have  never  had  any  feelings  to 
remember. 

NO  ONE  STOPS  TO  THINK  THAT  A  BOY  NEEDS 

HALF  AS  MUCH   SLEEP  AGAIN 

AS  A  MAN 

Follow  his  daily  routine  and  you  will 
make  some  discoveries.  Of  one  thing  his 
life  is  not  cheated;  he  sees  all  there  is  of 
daylight  and  then  some  of  the  dark.  In 
the  weird,  early  hours  of  a  winter  morn- 
ing, the  "Hurrah  now,"  from  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  sends  a  vague,  sickening  shock 
from  his  brain  to  evry  aching  muscle  of 
his  body.  He  never  thoroughly  "comes 
to,"  from  that  first  call  unless  it  holds 
some  subtle  note  of  warning  or  im- 
patience, but  with  the  second  or  third 
repetition  he  turns  dazedly  out  into  the 
cold  atmosphere  and  staggers  downstairs. 
His  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  is 
called  laziness.  No  one  stops  to  think  that 
a  boy  needs  half  as  much  sleep  again  as 
a  grown  man,  that  most  of  the  building-up 
process  of  the 
body  goes  on  dur- 
ing sleep,  and 
that  the  boy  re- 
quires this  build- 
ing up  for  growth 
as  well  as  repair. 
And  no  one  takes 
into  consideration 
just  how  much 
energy  the  boy 
has  been  required 
to  work  off  the 
day  before,  nor 
that  he  may  have 
been  kept  doing 
"chores"  after  the 
men  were  through 
for  the  day  and 
then  expected  to 
"learn  his  les- 
sons" after  that. 
He  doesn't  learn 
much  but  he  puts 
in  the  time.  Even 
if  he  is  too  small 
to  do  much  else  he 
may  have  to  hold 
the  lantern  for 
the  last  feeding 
up  at  some  freak 
hour  of  the  night, 
until  he  is  almost 
ready  to  topple 
over  and  set  fire 
to  the  whole  thing. 
This  is  one  of 
the  most  common 
evils  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  children  in 
the  country.  They 
don't     get     sleep 


enough,  and  sometimes  it  isn't  the  right 
kind  of  sleep — just  a  sort  of  restless 
stupor  in  a  room  with  closed  windows. 
The  child  needs  oxygen  just  as  much  and 
more  than  he  needs  food,  and  he  needs  it 
while  he  sleeps  more  than  at  any  other 
time.  For  the  youngster  who  is  delicate 
and  anaemic,  who  has  a  tendency  to  weak 
lungs  or  colds,  who  is  nervous  or  cross  or 
who  won't  eat,  the  quickest  and  most 
miraculous  cure-all  known  is  fresh  air 
sleeping  and  as  much  of  it  as  he  can  take. 
There's  another  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  bodily  dwelling  where  the 
growing  child  is  seldom  understood.  Ex- 
perts in  the  feeding  of  any  other  type  of 
animal  know  that  the  young  growing 
thing  literally  lives  to  eat,  and  they  have 
such  a  respect  for  the  instinct  that  they 
are  willing  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
seeing  that  it  gets  the  right  thing?.  W* 
don't  understand  the  little  human  animal 
so  well;  in  its  earliest  moral  training,  it 
is  impressed  with  the  sin  of  greediness. 
The  thing  we  are  talking  about  isn't 
greediness  at  all;  it's  just  plain  hunger. 
The  child's  food  is  being  burned  up  so 
rapidly  that  he  is  literally  starving,  and 
if  he  isn't  provided  with  the  right  kind  of 
food,  rest  assured  he  will  forage  for  him- 
self. If  either  his  will-power  or  a  lock 
and  key  succeed  in  keeping  him  away 
from  the  cookie  jar  and  the  raisin-box. 
his  alternative  will  be  green  apples  or 
choke-cherries  or  "lickorish"  or  raw 
turnips. 

HE  SHOULD  EAT  LIKE  A  SAW-MILL 

There  is  nothing  short  of  cruelty  in  the 
common  ridicule  of  the  ravenous  appetite 
of  the  growing  boy  or  girl.  It  should 
rather  be  encouraged  along  the  right 
lines,  both  at  meal  hours  and  by  piecing 
at  regular  intervals  between.  This  is  the 
method  of  treatment  which  physicians 
use  for  curing  consumption  nowadays, 
and  the  child's  fuel  supply  is  being  burned 
up  by  his  fever  of  growth  as  rapidly  a- 
the  consumptive  is  being  consumed  by  his 
hectic.   He  should  eat  like  a  saw-mill. 

A  prescribed  diet  for  the  normal 
healthy  child  is  neither  necessary  nor 
practical.  One  of  the  best  American 
authorities  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson,  says.  "Don't  bother  about  the 
child.  Just  be  sure  that  his  food  is  right, 
pure,  sound  and  of  the  best  quality,  than 
let  him  go  ahead.  His  wisdom  is  of  the 
ages ;  yours,  where  it  clashes  with  his.  is  of 
the  almanacs  of  the  catechisms  and  copy- 
books." From  the  ordinary  diet  of  the 
well-fed  family  (provided  rich  pastry  and 
cake  is  not  a  regular  feature)  the  child 
should  be  able  to  choose  a  well-balanced 
ration  for  himself. 

Continued  on  Page  65. 


$2,250  in  Milk  from  Fifty  Acres 


I  - 


A  group  of  three  purebred  Holsteins  and  one  grade  cow  in 
this  farm  pasture.  The  blacks  and  white  have  invaded  the  whole 
landscape. 


This  front  cow  gave  as  a  yearling  13,470  lbs.  milk  and  o!)8  1  lis 
butter  in  one  year.  The  cow  behind  gave  10,000  lbs.  as  a  junior 
2-year-old,  and   14.4S2  lbs.  as  a  junior  4-year-old. 


The  Story  of  a  Successful,  Small  Farm  in  Ontario,  Which  Gives  a  Good  Living; 

Adds  Yearly  to  Soil  Fertility  and  Land  Values,  Pays  Ten  Per  Cent,  on 

Investment  and  Gives  the  Owner  a  Salary 

BvPARNHAM     ALLISON 


HOW  many  cows  can  a  small  farm 
support?  What  is  the  limit  to  the 
money  a  farmer  on  fifty  acres  can 
make  where  his  leading  crops  for  the  feed- 
ing of  the  cattle  must  be  produced  at 
home? 

These  questions  have  agitated  farmers 
in  many  parts.  Indeed,  they  are  legiti- 
mate queries,  for  too  many  farms  are  not 
producing  enough  returns  to  warrant 
business  men,  with  laudable  aspirations 
and  progressive  ideas  in  remaining  at  a 
business  that  merely  keeps  skin  and  bones 
together.  But  farming  can  be  made  a 
really  profitable  business  as  well  as  the 
most  soul-satisfying  one  that  a  person 
can  go  at,  providing  he  loves  our  Can- 
adian out-of-doors. 

We  decided  to  run  a  four-year  rotation 
on  the  farm.  To  start  with,  the  farm  re- 
quired much  draining  although  it  lay  fair- 
ly well.  We  have  put  in  considerable  tile 
already  and  in  one  field  in  particular,  that 
was  underdrained  last  year,  the  crop  this 
year  was  double  that  ever  reaped  from  it 
any  previous  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  take 
chances  and  win.  Too 
many  farmers  expect 
"somehow  good  will  be 
the  final  goal"  without 
their  using  ordinary 
horse-sense  to  ensure  a 
business  return.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Almighty 
has  given  us  a  splendid 
heritage  of  soil,  climate 
and  markets,  with  the 
engineering  and  scien- 
tific information  at  hand 
for  our  conversion  of 
natural  tendencies  to  our 
purposes.  If  we  fail  to 
put  the  blocks  together  as 
a  child  does  in  the  nurs- 
ery, the  whole  blame  rests 
upon    ourselves,    and    we 


There  are  so  many  differences  of  views  causal 
l>y  differences  of  soil  conditions  and  climate  as 
lo  what  50  acres  of  land  can  produce,  thai 
many  divergent  stories  can  be  told  about  actual 
productions.  Many  men  will  contradict  the 
heading  of  this  article  and  say  that  such  wn 
income  is  impossible  from  50  acres.  They  miglit 
be  quite  right  in  their  particular  localities  and 
with  their  particular  conditions.  But,  that  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  this  article  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  writer,  Mr.  Allison,  is  one  of  the 
must  painstaking  fanners  in  Eastern  Ontario, 
mill  lias  ir  local  reputation  for  doing  things  ax 
they  should  be  done.  He  sent  the  matter  in  to 
the  office  at  our  request  and  we  are  giving  il 
iicrc  in  this  article  for  the  sole  purpose  of  help- 
ing out  the  man  who  Iws  an  idea  that  lie  can 
make  more  money  on  his  farm,  or  can  go  into 
dairying  so  as  to  augment  his  revenue*.  The 
mini  who  makes  the  most  money  out  of  any  busi- 
ness is  llu  man  who  grows  up  uith  tlic  busi- 
ness, and  who  learns  to  economize  and  use,  to 
ttie  best  advantage,  everything  at  his  hands.  In 
this  case,  Mr.  Allison  has  done  this  and  is  pro- 
ducing results  in  a  systematic  and  business  iraii. 
In  our  December  issue  there  appears  another 
article  on  dairying,  which  deals  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  money  out  of  the  production 
of  certified  milk.  It  is  by  a  leading  authority 
and  will  be  extremely  interesting  to  all  farmers. 
EDITOR. 


will,  like  many  another,  excuse  our  incom- 
petence by  uncomplimentary  refeiences  to 


The  Allison  farm  home.  A  picture  of  content,  health  and  independence. 
Some  men  may  argue  that  the  farmer  economically  is  bearing  too  big  a 
burden,  but  t<i  offset  this  no  one  can  deny  the  wealth  of  such  a  life  as 
this  fnrm  gives. 


political    leaders,    middlemen,    manufac- 
turers and  plutocrats. 

Drainage  is  the  first  essential  to  better 
farm  crops.  After  that  comes  soil  feeding, 
crop  rotation,  livestock  and  cultivation. 

Our  four-year  rotation  consists  of  hoed 
crops  as  corn,  grain,  clover  and  pasture. 
One-quarter  of  the  farm  is  planted  to 
corn  and  other  roots  crops.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  grain,  with  which  we  seed  down 
to  alfalfa,  red  clover  and  timothy,  leav- 
ing this  for  two  years,  the  last  one  of 
which  we  pasture  partly.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  the  farm  is  run  in  quarter  sections. 
I  believe  that  with  the  completion  of  the 
underdraining,  we  will  be  able  to  raise 
alfalfa  in  such  quantities  that  much  of 
our  feeding  difficulties  will  be  solved. 
Last  year  we  seeded  Grimm's  alfalfa  with 
1%  bushels  of  oats  and  barley,  and  have 
secured  a  fine  stand. 

We  try  to  raise  enough  corn  to  feed 
our  cows  ensilage  twice  per  day  the  year 
round.  This  means  summer  feeding  as 
well  as  winter  feeding.  For  about  three 
weeks  in  June  this  year 
we  did  not  feed  them  but 
we  have  enough  ensilage 
to  keep  them  going  the 
year  round  now.  Our 
varieties  of  corn  are 
North  Dakota,  Longfel- 
low, Early  White  Cap 
and  Wisconsin  No.  7,  and 
they  all  do  well  with  us. 
Besides  maintaining 
fifteen  milk  cows  on  this 
fifty  acres,  the  farm  also 
supports  a  few  young 
cattle  and  three  horses. 
Poultry  furnishes  no 
small  part  of  our  income. 
The  returns  this  year 
from  them  and  the  gar- 
den products  will  easily 
run  to  $450.  Besides  this 
Continued  on  Page  71. 


The  Cackle  that  Counts:  By  e.  i.  Famngton 

Some  Money-Saving  Ideas  in  the  Poultry  Business — Short-Cuts  to  Success 


His  best  laying  ben   lias  just  begun   to  cackle. 

IT  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  way 
of  making  a  success  of  poultry  keeping 
without  work.  Yet  there  are  many 
short  cuts  which  progressive  poultrymen 
are  learning  to  adopt,  thereby  saving  time 
and  labor  while  increasing  their  efficiency. 
The  feeding  of  dry  mash  in  hoppers  in- 
stead of  mixing  up  a  wet  mash 
twice  a  day  has  given  many  poul- 
try keepers  an  extra  hour  every 
day  for  other  work  or  for  leisure, 
yet  a  few  men  are  still  to  be  found 
who  mix  up  a  wet  mash  morning 
and  night  and  perhaps  cook  it  as 
well.  On  the  whole,  the  dry  mash 
system  has  become  well  estab- 
lished and  when  large  hoppers  are 
used,  it  is  not  necessary  to  fill 
them  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a 
week.  These  hoppers  are  easily 
made  at  home  from  a  soap  box  and 
the  close  examination  of  any  com- 
mercial hopper  on  the  market  will 
show  how  to  put  one  together.  It 
is  well  to  have  them  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  closed  at  night  in 
order  to  avoid  loss  from  rats. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  should 
be  no  rats  in  the  poultry  house  and 
the  poultry  keeper  who  constructs 
a  rat-proof  house  will  save  him- 
self time,  trouble  and  money  in  the 
end.  If  a  house  has  a  concrete 
foundation  four  inches  wide  and 
sixteen  inches  below  ground,  no 
rat  will  dig  under  and  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  have  a  concrete 
floor.  A  less  expensive  way  to 
keep  out  rats  is  to  dig  a  trench  2% 
feet  deep  around  the  building  and 
bury  wire  netting  upright  in  the 
trench,  the  top  being  attached  to 
the  sills.  The  netting  should  have 
half-inch  mesh,  for  mice  and  small 
rats  will  squeeze  through  any 
larger  mesh.  Usually  this  plan  will 


iuthoritative  articles  on  the  handling  of 
poultry  of  all  hinds  appear  in  each  issue  of  the 
Farmer's  Magazine,  This  article,  by  a  practical 
man,  ours  many  ideas  that  count  for  dollars 
and  cents  in  the  operations.  Not  every  one  who 
buys  breeding  stock  makes  money,  consequently 
it  is  highly  important  that  every  insurance 
against  losses  through  Ignorance  in  handling 
ami  carelessness  in  marketing  be  taken.  To 
this  end  each  art  ah  is  mitten.  Keep  them  on 
file  for  reference.  Any  questions  of  trouble  nill 
be  answered  in  our  Rural  Mail  Columns  free  of 
eiiaroe  by  our  expert  advisers. 

EDITOR. 


exclude  all  rodents  but  in  order  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  it  is  wise  to  have 
the  netting  sufficiently  wide  so  that  it 
can  be  bent  and  extended  outward  away 
from  the  building  about  a  foot  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench. 

Rats  usually  burrow  close  to  the  wall 
and  will  not  tunnel  away  from  the  build- 
ing. It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  if  the  poultry  house  rests  on  or  close 
to  the  ground  the  rats  may  penetrate  the 
sills.  Moreover,  all  these  precautions  will 
be  useless  if  the  opening  through  which 
the  hens  pass  is  not  closed  at  night. 
Fresh-air  houses  with  open  fronts  ex- 
tending to  the  ground  require  special  pro- 
tection and  when  half-inch  mesh  screen- 
ing is  used,  it  will  keep  out  sparrows  as 
well  as  rodents,  and  sparrows  often  cause 


A  coal-heated  brooder  for  800  beng. 


And  tbe  white  won't  be  outdone  bv  bis  barred 
brother. 


considerable  loss  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Rats  not  only  eat  a  large  amount  of  grain, 
but  oftentimes  they  kill  laying  hens,  espe- 
cially if  rat-proof  hoppers  are  used.  They 
get  the  hens  by  the  heads  and  hold  on  un- 
til the  birds  are  dead.  Old  rats  even  learn 
to  kill  the  hens  by  biting  them 
through  the  neck. 

Poultry  houses  of  the  shed-roof 
pattern  are  often  unbearably  hot 
in  mid-summer  and  the  fowls  on 
the  roosts  become  debilitated  as 
a  result.  It  is  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter, however,  to  make  several 
openings  close  under  the  eaves  in 
the  rear  wall,  thus  inducing  cross 
ventilation  and  making  the  house 
much  cooler.  These  openings 
should  be  fitted  with  tight  shutters 
and  the  latter,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  must  be  closed  in  cold 
weather. 

ABOUT   LICE   AND   DROPPINGS 

Two  jobs  which  take  a  large 
amount  of  the  average  poultry- 
keeper's  time  are  fighting  lice  and 
cleaning  off  the  dropping  boards. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  be  success- 
ful with  poultry  so  long  as  the 
birds  are  infested  with  vermin, 
ar.d  the  task  of  keeping  these  pests 
in  subjection  often  becomes  a  bur- 
den. It  is  of  great  advantage  to 
have  a  spray  pump  with  which 
whitewash  or  kerosene  may  be 
driven  into  every  crack  and 
crevice.  If  half  a  cupful  of  zeno- 
leum  be  added  to  each  pail  of 
whitewash  it  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  latter.  Both  white- 
wash and  kerosene  have  their 
places,  but  the  poultry-keeper  who 
wants  to  save  himself  hours  of 
labor  will   depend   mostly  on  the 
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coal  tar  preparations.  One  application 
every  three  months  is  quite  as  efficacious 
as  weekly  spraying  with  kerosene,  and 
much  safer.  The  pest  that  causes  the  most 
trouble  in  the  average  hen  house  is  the 
little  red  mite,  which  spends  its  day  in 
cracks  and  corners  and  on  the  underpart 
of  the  perches,  preying  on  the  fowls  only 
at  night.  This  little  louse  is  red  only  when 
filled  with  blood  and  at  other  times  is  very 
inconspicuous.  It  has  the  hens  at  its 
mercy,  for  they  cannot  get  rid  of  it  by 
dusting,  as  they  can  of  the  other  kinds 
which  feed  upon  them.  If  carbolenium  be 
painted  on  the  underpart  of  the  perches 
and  on  the  supports  there  will  be  no  more 
trouble  from  red  mites  for  several  months 
at  least.  It  can  also  be  used  to  advantage 
in  the  nests  but  the  latter  must  be  allowed 
to  dry  for  at  least  a  day  before  the  hens 
are  allowed  to  enter  them.  Only  one 
other  short  cut  has  saved  me  so  much 
labor  and  that  is  the  abolition  of  the  drop- 
ping board. 

THE   WHY   OF   THE    DROPPING    BOARD 

Years  ago  it  was  considered  profitable 
to  save  all  the  poultry  droppings  and  sell 
them  to  the  tanneries.  Considerable  busi- 
ness in  this  line  was  done  in  some  sections 
and  dropping  boards  were  introduced  be- 
cause they  made  it  possible  to  keep  the 
manure  free  from  other  matter,  for  it 
brought  a  better  price  than  when  mixed 
with  litter.  In  that  manner  the  dropping 
board  came  to  be  considered  by  many 
poultry  keepers  as  indispensable  and  is 
commonly  used  now  without  any  thought 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a  necessity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  totally  unnecessary 
in  large  houses  and  commercial  poultry- 
men  all  over  the  country  are  finding  that 
out.  While  I  was  talking  with  the  man- 
ager of  a  big  plant  some' time  ago,  he  told 
me  that  if  he  had  his  way  he  would  have 
all  the  dropping  boards  removed. 

I  am  not  the  originator  of  the  plan  I 
use.  Other  and  doubtless  better  poultry- 
keepers  adopted  it  several  years  ago,  but 
it  has  saved  me  so  much  useless  labor  that 
I  am  very  glad  to  recommend  it.  About 
a  foot  in  advance  of  the  perch  an  eight- 
inch  board  is  set  on  edge  on  the  floor.  All 
the  droppings  lodge  behind  this  board  and 


Feeding  and  watering  made  easy  for  the  poultrynian. 


at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals  a  little 
litter  from  the  front  of  the  house  is  tossed 
into  this  space.  This  litter  absorbs  the 
droppings  to  such  an  extent  that  cleaning 
out  is  not  required  oftener  than  once  a 
week  at  any  season  of  the  year.  And  then 
it  is  only  necessary  to  run  a  wheelbarrow 
into  the  house  and  shovel  up  the  accumu- 
lation, which  is  spread  on  the  garden.  The 
labor  of  caring  for  poultry  is  greatly 
simplified  when  this  plan  is  followed  and 
the  house  is  fully  as  sanitary  as  when 
dropping  boards  are  used.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  it  is  more  sanitary,  for  when  the 
droppings  fall  on  boards  only  a  foot  un- 
der the  fowls  the  birds  are  obviously  more 
exposed  to  whatever  ill-effects  there  may 
be  than  when  these  droppings  are  mixed 
with  litter  two  or  three  feet  away.  More- 
over, there  is  no  more  odor  than  when 
dropping  boards  are  made  use  of  and  very 
little  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure 
is  lost.  In  narrow  houses  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  stick  to  dropping  boards  but  on 


Ducklings  and  a  heated  drinker. 


commercial  plants,  at  least,  and  in  the 
poultry  house  of  the  average  farmer  it 
will  be  found  a  great  relief  to  have  them 
discarded  for  ever. 

WATERING  THE  FOWL 

Sometimes  it  is  a  problem  to  keep  fresh 
water  before  the  poultry,  especially  in 
summer  time,  but  if  a  barrel  be  set  up  .n 
a  shaded  spot  and  a  spigot  so  arrangeo 
that  the  water  will  issue  a  drop  at  a  time-, 
falling  into  a  pan  underneath  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  supply  enough  water  in 
the  morning  to  last  all  day.  Patented 
fountains  on  the  market  are  made  to  work 
with  a  siphon,  which  extends  into  a  pail 
or  bucket.  These  fountains  cost  but  little 
and  are  very  satisfactory.  For  winter 
use  there  is  a  little  oil  heater  which  may 
be  set  under  a  certain  type  of  fountain 
and  will  keep  the  water  from  freezing  in 
the  coldest  weather,  although  never  mak- 
ing it  too  warm.  This  is  an  excellent  device 
to  use  when  it  is  possible  to  give  the  fowls 
attention  only  morning  and  night.  Most 
commercial  poultrymen  seem  to  find  a 
galvanized  iron  water  pail  about  the  most 
convenient  vessel  for  watering.  It  should 
be  set  on  a  low  shelf  or  box  in  order  to 
keep  litter  from  being  scratched  into  it 
and  may  be  partly  covered  with  a  board 
to  keep  out  some  of  the  dust.  Pails  are 
easily  filled  and  easily  cleaned. 

When  long  houses  are  used  much  time 
is  saved  when  the  doors  are  made  to  swing 
both  ways.  Snap  fasteners  will  hold  them 
shut,  but  they  can  be  moved  in  either  di- 
rection at  a  touch.  One  acquaintance  of 
mine  has  devised  a  wheelbarrow  attach- 
ments for  use  when  cleaning  a  house  pro- 
vided with  doors  of  this  kind.  This  wheel 
barrow  has  iron  bands  extending  along 
the  sides  and  coming  to  a  point  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  wheel.  When  this  point  is 
pushed  against  one  of  the  doors  the  latter 
swings  open  and  the  iron  band  holds  it 
open  until  the  wheelbarrow  has  passed 
through.    The  band's   are  curved   at  the 

Continued  on  Page  70. 
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A  big- Western  mill  with  a  capacity  of  4,000  barrels  every  24  hours 


how-Grade  Flour  Would  Appear  to  be  the  Most  Nutritious,  But  it  Does  Not 
Necessarily  Follow — Does  Graham  Flour  Come  Up  to  the  Stand- 
ard?— Flour  From  Sprouted  Wheat 


THE  making  of  flour  has  gradually 
developed  from  crushing  the  grain 
between  two  stones  to  the  highly 
elaborate  mechanical  process  now  in  use 
in  large  milling  centres  where  a  single 
mill  often  has  acres  of  floor  space  and 
turn  out  one,  two,  four  and  even  eight 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

In  the  old  process  the  wheat  was  ground 
between  millstones  and  the  product  sepa- 
rated by  a  sifting  process  into  flour,  shorts 
and  bran.  In  this  method  of  grinding  the 
wheat  only  one  grade  of  flour  was  made. 
Naturally  it  differed  in  strength  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  wheat.  About 
1880  the  new  patent  process  came  into 
use  and  the  millstones  were  replaced  by 
steel  rollers.  This  process  provided  for  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  wheat  with  the 
removal  of  the  germ,  a  more  complete 
separation  of  the  starchy  part  from  the 
bran  layers,  and  the  production  of  several 
grades  of  flour  from  the  same  stream  of 
wheat. 

Briefly,  the  process  is  about  as  follows; 
after  the  wheat  has  been  thoroughly  win- 
nowed, scoured  and,  in  some  instances, 
washed,  it  is  "tempered"  or  "conditioned." 
This  operation  is  carried  on  to  soften  the 
outer  bran  layers  of  the  wheat  kernel  in 
order  that  it  may  be  more  completely 
separated  from  the  flour.  This  is  more 
especially  necessary  with  the  hard  spring 
wheat,  as,  otherwise,  the  bran  will  break 
up  so  fine  that  it  is  hard  to  separate  from 
the  flour.  "Conditioning"  appears  also  to 
cause  a  general  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  flour.  Consequently,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  more  and  more  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  milling. 


Perhaps  the  most  of  us  are  ignorant  of  the 
man;/  operations  that  wheat  has  to  undergo 
before  it  comes  out  era  Hour,  still  less  do  we 
know  of  the  grades  of  flour  and  their  baking 
qualities.  These  things  are  opened  up  for  us, 
bti  one  who  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  tin  busi- 
ness scientifically.  It  will  be  well  to  note  his 
remarks  about  sprouted  wheat  in  this  article. 
EDITOR. 


After  "tempering"  the  wheat  is  passed 
between  a  pair  of  corrugated  rollers,  re- 
volving towards  one  another,  but  one  tra- 
veling more  slowly  than  the  other.  In 
this  first  "break"  the  wheat  is  simply 
broken  open  along  the  crease;  the  whole 
of  the  broken-up  material  is  then  sepa- 
rated according  to  fineness  into  a  number 
of  products.  The  coarse  main  part  of  the 
grain  is  returned  to  another  pair  of  curru- 
gated  rollers  and  is  ground  a  little  closer; 
the  product  is  again  sifted  and  the  branny 
part  returned  to  other  rolls.  This  is  re- 
peated a  fourth,  fifth  and  even  sixth  time, 
or  until  practically  all  the  starchy  ma- 
terial is  removed  from  the  flat  particles 
of  bran.  With  each  sifting  some  of  the 
material  fine  enough  for  flour  is  obtained, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  endosperm,  or 
central  part  of  the  wheat,  is  left  in  a 
coarse,  granular  condition,  which  when 
purified  and  reduced  on  the  smooth  rolls, 
makes  the  whitest  and  highest-priced 
flour.  This  granular  product,  known  to 
the  miller  as  middlings,  is  also  the  source 
of  the  wheat  farina  that  is  sold  as  a 
breakfast  food  under  a  great  number  of 
fanciful  names,  such  as  Meat  of  Wheat, 
Hearts  of  Wheat,  Wheat  Crystals,  etc. 
The  germ  is  rich  in  fat  and  protein  and 
flattens  out  in  the  rolling  process  and  is, 
consequently,  sifted  out  with  the  coarser 


branny  particles.  The  inner  bran  layers 
are  also  rich  in  fat  and  protein,  especially 
the  latter,  and  as  the  white  starchy 
endosperm,  or  central  part  of  the  wheat, 
is  the  poorest  in  these  constituents,  it 
naturally  follows  that  if  flour  is  made 
from  the  endosperm  it  will  be  whiter,  and 
lower  in  protein,  fat  and  crude  fibre  thar 
if  the  whole  grain  was  included,  or  some- 
what poorer  in  these  constituents  than  if 
all  the  flour  made  from  the  wheat  was  left 
in  one  grade,  as  was  done  in  the  old  stone 
process,  or  as  is  done  to-day  in  makine  a 
straight-grade  flour. 

GRADES    OF   FLOUR 

The  names  assigned  to  the  various- 
grades  of  flour  are  very  numero. 
practically  ever  miller  has  special  or 
"trade"  names  for  his  products.  But 
while  there  are  a  number  of  variations, 
nearly  all  flour  may  be  graded  as  "pa- 
tent,"" "bakers,"  or  "straight"  The  term 
"patent"  was  at  first  used  to  designate 
the  flour  made  by  the  new  patent  process. 
The  "patent"  flour  is  now  recognized  a? 
the  whitest  and  best  of  the  flour,  possibly 
representing  35  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
flour  made  from  the  wheat.  With  the 
wide  variation  in  quality  of  wheat  that  is 
row  known  to  exist,  it  is  evident  that  ve  y 
much  greater  percentage  of  the  flour 
made  from  one  stream  of  wheat  may  be 
included  in  one  "patent"  flour,  and  still 
retain  quality,  than  would  be  the  case 
with  that  made  from  another  wheat 
Hence  to-day  we  may  have  short  patents, 
possibly  representing  not  more  than  "' 
per  cent,  of  the  total  flour,  or  we  may 
have  a  long  patent  when  90  per  cent,  o 
more  of  the  total  flour  will  be  in  the  one 
grade.      The    well-known    flours.    "Roys' 
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A  portion   of  the  roller  floor  in  one  of  the 
superhuman  to  a  man  who  has  not  had  a 


Household,"  "Five  Roses,"  "Purity,"  etc., 
ai  e  short  patents. 

The  "bakers"  grade  or  "clears"  usually 
represents  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  flour. 
If  the  "patent"  represented  35  per  cent,  of 
the  flour  and  the  bakers'  55  per  cent., 
there  would  then  be  10  per  cent,  of  low 
grade.  The  bakers'  grade  of  flour  will 
yield  about  as  much  bread  as  a  short 
"patent,"  but  the  bread  is  not  quite  so 
white  in  color  nor  so  silky  in  texture. 
Common  flours  of  this  class  are  "Three 
Stars,"  "Glenora"  and  "Harvest  Queen." 

WHAT  IS  A   "STRAIGHT"   GRADE? 

The  "straight"  grade  is  the  whole,  or 
100  per  cent,  of  the  flour  from  the  wheat 
left  in  one  grade.  Of  course,  the  percent- 
age amount  of  flour  left  in  the  various 
grades  is  not  fixed,  but  is  varied  by 
every  miller  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  wheat  he  is  milling  and  the  strength 
and  color  of  the  flour  he  wishes  to  pro- 
duce. Perhaps  the  table  on  page  14  will 
help  to  show  more  clearly  the  distribution 
of  the  food  materials  in  the  different 
grades  of  flour. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  low-grade 
flour  contains  the  most  fat,  fibre,  ash  and 
proteids,  and  the  least  starch  and  gluten, 
while  the  patent  flour  has  the  least  of  the 
first  four  named  constituents — in  every 
case  very  much  less  than  the  wheat  from 
which  it  was  prepared — and  the  largest 
per  centage  amounts  of  carbohydrates,  or 
starchy  material,  and  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  gluten,  although  not  so  much 
as  the  bakers'  grade.  When  we  remember 
that  there  is  more  fat,  ash,  fibre,  and  pro- 
teids in  the  bran  layers  than  in  the 
endosperm,  and  that  the  patent  flour  is 
kept  as  clear  as  possible  of  bran  particles, 
we  are  not  surprised  that  this  flour  is  low 
in  these  materials  and  that  it  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  starch.  Because  of  these 
facts  it  is  lighter  in  color  than  the  other 
grades;  and,  because  consumers  of  bread 


big  mills.     Modern   machinery   looks  almost 
ny  experience  in  big  producing  machinery. 


attach  so  much  importance  to  this  ques- 
tion of  color,  the  patent  flours  sell  for 
more  money  than  any  of  the  other  grades, 
while  judging  by  percentage  composition, 
the  low  grade  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
nutritious,  although  several  reasons  may 
be  advanced  to  show  that  this  does  not 
necessarily  follow. 

The  above-named  grades  of  flour  are 
generally  made  from  the  hard  Western 
wheats.  The  softer  Ontario  wheat  may 
also  be  separated  into  as  many  grades, 


but  it  is  more  commonly  sold  as  a 
"straight"  grade  flour.  The  soft  winter 
wheats  contain  less  protein  and  more 
starch  than  the  spring  varieties;  conse- 
quently, as  gluten  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
teins, the  flour  will  be  lower  in  gluten. 
They  will  also  be  more  starchy,  and  are- 
generally  whiter  in  color ;  these  flours  are 
usually  sold  as  pastry  flours.  Although 
good  bread  can  be  made  from  them,  it  is 
r.ot  so  suitable  for  commercial  bread-mak- 
ing as  the  stronger  spring  wheat  flour.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  the  softer  flours 
make  a  sweeter  and  more  palatable  loaf 
of  bread,  but  it  will  not  produce  so  much, 
nor  will  it  make  so  large  a  loaf,  as  the 
stronger  flour. 

Many  millers  in  Ontario  make  a 
blended  flour,  in  which  there  is  30,  40  or 
">0  per  cent,  of  spring  wheat  and  the  bal- 
ance made  up  of  winter  wheat.  Most  of 
the  bakers  use  large  quantities  of  the  soft 
flour;  but,  usually,  they  prefer  to  do  their 
own  blending,  because  the  two  flours  do 
not  "work"  evenly  in  the  bread-making 
process. 

GRAHAM  FLOUR 

There  are  other  grades  of  flour  on  the 
market.  Among  these  possibly  the  Graham 
is  the  most  important.  This  flour,  if  true 
to  name,  should  be  the  whole  wheat, 
ground  fine,  with  no  bolting  process. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  of  the  same  com- 
position as  the  wheat  from  which  it  is 
prepared.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  very 
often  the  material  sold  for  Graham  flour 
does  not  come  up  to  this  standard.  En- 
tire-wheat flour  is  not  used  to  any  great 
extent  in  this  country.  In  preparing  it 
the  outer  bran  layers  are  practically 
peeled  off  by  machinery,  and  then  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wheat  is  reduced  to  flour. 

Gluten  flour  is  a  special  brand  prepared 
for  people  troubled  with  diabetes,  or 
others  who  cannot  use  starchy  foods. 


A  portion  of  the  sifters  in  the  big  mill,  where  the  products  from  the  rollers  are  separate^ 
according  to  fineness.     Brans  are  the  most  valuable  assets  to  a  big  plant. 
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SOME    UNKNOWN    THINGS    YET 

The  various  kinds  of  flour  dealt  with  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  comprise  all 
those  in  general  use  throughout  this  coun- 
try. They  vary  very  much  in  strength, 
due  to  the  circumstances  which  cause 
variation  in  the  quality  or  strength  of 
the  wheat,  the  milling,  the  grade,  and  the 
kind  of  flour.  Unfortunately,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  ultimate  composition  of  the 
constituents  of  flour,  or  the  various  in- 
tricate changes  that  take  place  in  the 
making  of  bread,  is  not  complete  enough 
to  make  it  possible  for"  us  to  determine  by 
chemical  analyses  the  best  bread-making 
flour.  Within  certain  limits  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  tell  which  flour  will  make  the 
best  bread.  For  instance,  the  flour  from 
hard  spring  wheat  is  usually  granular, 
or  gritty;  and,  when  squeezed  in  the 
hand,  does  not  readily  pack,  leaving  the 
imprint  of  the  fingers,  whereas  the  soft 
flours  do. 

The  hard,  or  strong  flours  absorb  more 
water  and  give  a  better  yield  of  bread. 
They  also  have  more  gluten,  which  gives 
them  greater  expansive  properties.  In 
general,  the  hard  flours  are  spoken  of  as 
the  bread  flours  and  the  soft  flours  as  the 
pastry  flours.  But  when  we  come  to  dis- 
tinguish between   the  different  kinds  of 


Loaves  from  different  grades  of  flour:  No.   I. — Patent.     No.  II. — Bakers'.     No.   III. — Straight. 
No     IV. — Low   grade.     No.   V. — Red   dog  or  feed   flour. 


strong  flours,  the  feel,  or  appearance, 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  base  a  correct 
judgment  regarding  the  merits  of  the  two 
flours,  nor  will  chemical  analyses  aid  us 
materially. 

Nearly  all  our  large  milling  firms  em- 


ploy a  chemist  to  study  the  wheat  and  the 
various  streams  of  product  occurring  in 
the  mill.  This  is  done  in  order  that  they 
may  so  regulate  the  separation  process  as 
to  bring  out  the  best  possible  yields  and 
Continued  on  Page  74. 


Moisture 

Wheat    9.07 

Patent     11.48 

Bakers'    12. IS 

Low  grade    12.01 
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Ash 

Proteids 

Glutei 
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3.86 
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1.99 
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THE  MENNONITES:  By  c  b.  sissons 

Where  the  Thralldom  of  a  Picturesque  Custom  Keeps  a  Farm  Community 
Sturdy  in  Morals  and  Character.    A  German-Russian-Canadian 
Romance  in  the  Rich  Soils  of  the  Red  River  Country 


ALL   day  we  had   passed   fields   of 
wheat  and  barley  and  oats  nearly 
ready  for  the  binder,  with  the  oats, 
strangely    enough,    rather    further    ad- 
vanced than  the  others.    Occasionally  we 
had  passed  clumps  of  trees  known  in  the 
Western  vernacular  as  "bluffs,"  but  this 
was  while  we  were  near  the  Red  River. 
Once  on  the  open  prairie,  the  prospect  was 
pleasing  only  in  the  bright  color  of  the 
ripening  grain,  and  in  the  promise  of  a 
bountiful      harvest.      In 
time   one  became   weary 
of  the  endless  procession 
of  fields  of  grain.    Even 
the  towns  could  show  in 
the  main  only  bare  front 
streets   and   unattractive 
frame     dwellings,     with 
grain     elevators     taking 
the  place  of  church  spires 
as    the    most    prominent 
feature  of  the  landscape. 
Arrived    at    Gretna,    I 
found     awaiting     me     a 
friend  of  a  former  visit 
to     Southern     Manitoba, 
Mr.   H.   H.   Ewert,   prin- 
cipal   of    the    Mennonite 
Collegiate    Institute, 
whose    sturdy    views    on 
bilingual     teaching     had 
stood  out  in  pleasing  con- 
trast to  that  short-sight- 
ed    nationalistic      spirit 
which,  prevailing  over  a 


A  people  a  Hit  so  staunch  a  moral  bias  to  their 
character,  must  be  a  decided  strength  to  any 
country.  The  writer  has-  laid  particular  stress 
mi  this  and  after  a  special  inquiry  by  him  this 
.summer,  he  has  come  back  with  liis  opinions  of 
this  people  enhanced.  These  people  are  farm- 
ers, lore  rural  life,  hate  militarism,  and  as  the 
writer  says,  their  progress  in  agriculture  and 
education,  when  it  does-  come,  uill  be  all  the 
more  marked,  because  of  the  principles  and 
prejudices  to   which  they  cling. 

in  the  next  issue,  the  mixed  farming  methods 
at  tin  French  settlers  in  Manitoba  are  being 
discussed. 

EDITOR. 


The  winter's  fuel  procured  by  a  homely  process  may  be  seen  in  everv 
backyard.  The  barn  communicates  with  the  stable,  and  the  stable  with 
the  house. 


weak  government,  has  made  a  Babel  of 
Manitoba.     Presently    I    was    proceeding 
in    his    car    towards    an    old    Mennonite 
colony   and   passing  through   North   Da- 
kota, for  the  road  ran   a  few  yards  to 
the  south  of  the  line  which  was  marked 
at    intervals    by    inconspicuous    pillars. 
Crossing    the    border    again,    we    went 
in  the  direction  of  a  "bluff"  and  found 
ourselves    passing    down    a    wide    street 
beautifully  shaded  and  lined  on  either  side 
by  neat  houses  surround- 
ed  by   shady   walks   and 
brilliant     flour-beds.     At 
once  I  became  a  partisan 
of  the  Mennonites.     Any 
people  who  have  the  de- 
sire and  the  taste  to  turn 
the  glaring  monotony  of 
the  prairie  into  a  Garden 
of    Eden    can    have    my 
vote.    Yet  one  must  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  this 
was  one  of  the  old  colony 
villages,   the   inhabitants 
of    which,    after    a    gen- 
eration, speak  only  Ger- 
man,   refusing   to  attend 
our     schools     lest     they 
should  be  compelled  to  en- 
dure military  sen-ice  or 
engage    in    other    sinful 
pursuits.    This  is  surely 
a  sufficiently  serious  in- 
dictment     against      any 
people,    that    they    speak 
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A  Manitoba  Mennonite  garden  on  the  li 


This  be 
smooth. 


•  caun 
A   sell 


)t  speak  a  «ord  of  English.     A  street  in  the  Mennonite  village — wide,  tree-bordered 
ooi  with   part  for  the  schoolmaster's   residence. 


only  German  and  are  hostile  to  public 
schools,  the  reader  may  say.  But  it  will 
hardly  do  in  the  West  to  bristle  up  at 
peculiar  views  or  practices.  Before  con- 
demning, it  is  wise  to  examine  all  the  facts 
and  search  for  the  causes.  In  so  doing, 
one  may  find  one's  own  self-complacency 
disturbed  and  be  rendered  so  much  the 
wiser. 

OLDEST    VILLAGE   COMMUNITY 

Our  village  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
six  sections  of  the  deep  soil  of  the  Red 
River  valley.  It  is  called  an  old  colony 
because  it  was  founded  by  emigrants  from 
the  oldest  Mennonite  colony  in  Russia. 
Originally  twenty-four  families  occupied 
the  village,  each  with  its  homestead.  The 
village  is  situated  on  one-quarter  section, 
and  the  owner  of  that  quarter-section  has 
a  legal  right,  which,  of  course,  he  would 
not  think  of  exercising,  to  all  the  houses 
and  barns  as  well  as  the  church  and 
school.  A  section  and  a  half  is  set  apart 
for  common  pasture,  and  the  gate  of  the 
pasture  is  directly  at  the  end  of  the  village 
street.  A  man  who  lives  at  that  end  of 
the  village  is  employed  to  drive  the  cattle 
to  and  from  the  pasture.  At  the  outset 
each  of  the  remaining  seventeen  quarter- 
sections  was  divided  into  twenty-four 
strips  of  land,  and  one  of  these  strips  al- 
lotted to  each  of  the  twenty-four  holders  of 
quarter  -  sections, 
so  that  no  villager 
would  have  any 
advantage  over 
his  neighbor  in 
the  location  or 
quality  of  his 
land.  In  the 
course  of  time 
this  plan  was 
found  to  be  rather 
cumbersome,  and 
exchanges  were 
made  as  con- 
venience dictated. 
Moreover,  the 
number  of  own- 
ers was  somewhat 
reduced  by  mi- 
grations, and  of 
those  who  re- 
m  a  i  n  e  d,  some 
were  more  pros- 
perous  than 
others  and  in- 
creased their 
holdings.  Even  at 
the  present  time, 
however,  one  may  Part  of  the 


observe  strips  of  grain  about  one  hundred 
yards  wide  separated  one  from  the  other 
by  a  few  feet  of  neutral  territory.  On  the 
whole,  the  crops  were  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. Mixed  farming  is  not  prac- 
tised to  any  great  extent,  and  even  the 
best  soil  fails  eventually  to  respond  under 
steady  cropping  without  fertilizing. 

But  the  village  itself  is  above  criticism. 
The  houses  are  set  back  some  distance 
from  the  wide  street  lined  with  its  stately 
trees.  In  front  of  the  house  in  the  yard 
shade  trees  have  also  been  planted.  The 
dark  brown  earth  beneath  the  trees  is 
kept  free  of  any  suggestion  of  grass  or 
weeds.  Another  part  of  the  yard  is  re- 
served for  flowers,  and  neat  paths  make 
its  every  corner  accessible.  The  house  it- 
self is  plain  as  befits  a  plain  people.  No 
adornments  are  apparent  within  or  with- 
out, unless  the  grandfather  clock  in  the 
best  room  may  be  so  described.  And  this 
reminds  me  of  a  story  I  was  once  told  of 
a  Mennonite  villager.  He  had  purchased 
a  rather  ornate  clock  in  a  neighboring 
town.  A  visitor  saw  the  clock  and  report- 
ed to  the  church  authorities.  The  elders 
came  in  a  body  to  inspect  the  purchase. 
They  arrived  at  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
instructed  the  culprit  to  return  the  bauble 
on  pain  of  excommunication.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  house.   Within  all  is  neat  and 


vegetable  garden,  showing  rows  of  cucumbers 


spotless.  The  floors  are  neatly  painted,, 
and  the  chairs  freshly  painted  stand  neat- 
ly arrayed  against  the  wall.  Over  the 
painted  floor  of  the  best  room  sand  has 
been  sprinkled,  not  because  it  serves  any 
useful  purpose,  it  is  suspected,  but  be- 
cause it  was  used  in  the  old  land,  or  pos- 
sibly because  it  offers  a  sort  of  apology 
for  the  worldliness  of  the  paint.  A  par- 
tition in  the  centre  of  the  house  has  been 
lined  with  home-made  bricks,  and  becomes 
a  furnace  for  the  heating  of  the  whole 
house.  The  fuel  used  resembles  peat,  but 
is  procured  by  a  homely  process.  The 
manure  and  straw  trampled  by  the  cattle 
is  cut  up  into  bricks  and  may  be  seen  in 
every  back  yard  drying  in  conical  heaps. 
The  house  and  stable  and  barn  are  all 
connected  in  one  long  building,  but  double 
doors  separate  the  stable  from  the  house. 
This,  too,  is  a  relict  of  old-world  custom. 
No  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  is 
painted  except  the  shutters.  Shutters  are 
to  be  observed  on  every  house,  for  the  old 
people  must  have  quiet  and  darkness  while 
they  enjoy  their  daily  siesta. 

GARDENS   SUGGESTIVE   OF   OLD   LANDS 

The  vegetable  garden  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  lady  herself,  grave  and  state- 
ly, her  head  covered  by  the  dark  kerchief 
worn  by  the  elder  women,  consents  to 
show  it  to  us.  It  is  a  perfect  garden,  again 
like  the  front 
yard  entirely  free 
of  weeds.  Al- 
though it  com- 
prises nearly  an 
acre  of  land,  she 
informs  us  with 
a  quiet  smile  that 
the  men  are  not 
not  allowed  to 
come  into  the  gar- 
den ;  she  and  her- 
daughter  do  all 
the  work.  Having 
conducted  us  with- 
in the  gate,  she 
retires  as  modesty 
dictates  and  we 
are  left  to  admire 
the  variety  and 
quality  of  the 
ve  g  e  tables  so 
neatly  disposed. 
Returning  to  the 
house,  we  are  re- 
freshed by  some 
home-made  wine 
procured  at  the 
and  melons.  mother's     sugges-  . 


in 
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A    corner   of   the   garden   into   which    men    are 
not  allowed   to  enter. 

tion  by  the  bare-foot  daughter  who  has 
finished  her  churning  in  the  scrupulously 
clean  dairy.  Now  also  we  learn  the 
pathetic  story  of  the  pale  emaciated 
son  who  is  wheeled  about  in  a  chair. 
It  is  more  than  a  year  since  he  was 
kicked  in  the  chest  by  a  horse.  Medical 
attention  was  not  secured  at  first,  and 
when  an  operation  was  advised,  the 
mother  objected  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 
Evidently  his  lungs  have  been  fatally  af- 
fected. Then  we  leave  the  little  home  with 
its  quiet  joy  and  its  impending  grief,  a 
home  which  transports  the  mind  across 
the  seas  to  the  Netherlands,  whence  these 
people  originally  came  and  where  even 
now  just  such  cottages  and  customs  may 
be  observed. 

Leaving  this  bit  of  Europe,  we  came  to 
another  village  somewhat  less  conserva- 
tive than  the  first.  Here  the  cottages  were 
painted,  and  the  school  building,  half  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  teacher  and 
his  family,  but  the  church  had  only  the 
shutters  painted,  so  halting  is  the  step  of 
this  people  in  their  escape  from  the  thral- 
dom of  picturesque  custom.  In  one  of  the 
gardens  we  noticed  a  particularly  fine 
plot  of  sunflowers  which  two  bare-footed 
youths  were  hoeing.  Everywhere  among 
the  Mennonites,  and  the  Doukhabors  as 
well,  the  sunflower  is  in  evidence.  The 
dried  seeds  serve  the  purpose  of  nuts  or 
sweetmeats,  as  the  family  enjoys  its  own 
society  or  the  visits  of  friends  gathered 
about  the  fire  in  the  long  days  of  winter. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  GAINS 

Inconvenient  as  the  village  system  may 
be  as  separating  the  farmer  from  his 
work,  it  undoubtedly  removes  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  features  of  rural  life 
in  the  West,  namely,  the  isolation  and 
loneliness  of  the  settler's  home  and  life. 
And  who  shall  say,  since  man  does  not  live 
by  wheat  alone,  that  some  features  of  the 
Mennonite  village  system  may  not  survive 
in  the  rural  life  of  the  West  of  the  future. 
At  any  rate  with  the  Mennonites  the  cus- 
tom of  visiting  flourishes.  It  is  a  strange 
family  which  lives  to  itself  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  at  the  time  of  the  three 
great  festivals  of  the  year,  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  one  will  never 
find  a  team  in  the  field.  The  farmer  is 
either  at  church  service  or  visiting  his 
own  people  or  his  wife's  people,  a  day  be- 
ing assigned  by  custom  to  each  of  the 
three.  In  this  less  conservative  village,  it 
may  be  remarked,  each  man  owns  the  lot 
on  which  his  house  stands  and  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  honesty  of  the  homesteader 


on  whose  land  the  village  was  built  at  the 
outset. 

Again  we  are  speeding  through  beauti- 
ful country,  still,  however,  showing  signs 
of  too  heavy  cropping.  The  farms  we  are 
passing  are  those  of  these  more  progres- 
sive Mennonites  who  have  abandoned  the 
village  life  and  are  living  each  on  his  own 
farm.  Most  of  them  are  farming  more 
than  a  quarter-section  and  some  are  quite 
prosperous.  However,  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives are  not  found  among  them,  and 
few  have  associated  themselves  with  the 
great  Farmers'  Movement  which  has 
dominated  the  politics  of  the  prairie  prov- 
inces, or  at  any  rate  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  an  im- 
portant factor  in  our  national  life.  In- 
deed, the  fact  that  most  of  the  men  and 
almost  all  the  women  speak  English  not 
at  all  or  with  difficulty  is  a  barrier  to  the 
widening  of  their  outlook.  Except  in  the 
old  colonies,  however,  the  Mennonites  ex- 
ercise the  franchise.  They  have  two  co- 
operative schemes  of  their  own,  both  man- 
aged as  departments  of  the  activity  of 
the  church,  which  deserve  notice. 

HAVE  CO-OPERATIVE   SCHEMES 

They  have  several  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, the  largest  of  which  carries  a  total 
risk  of  over  $3,500,000  at  an  annual  rate 
of  from  15  to  35  cents  on  $100,  according 
to  the  damage  incurred.  The  property  is 
insured  for  two-thirds  of  its  value  only, 
lest,  I  was  informed  with  a  smile,  honest 
men  should  be  led  into  temptation.  Again, 
they  have  organized  trust  and  loan  com- 
panies to  ensure  fair  treatment  to  minors. 
In  case  a  husband  or  wife  dies  leaving 
children,  the  church  undertakes  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  children.  Half 
the  property  is  held  in  trust  at  five  per 
cent,  interest  until  the  children  shall  ar- 
rive at  maturity;  but  lest  the  widower  or 
widow  should  be  embarrassed  by  the  with- 
drawal of  half  the  capital,  provision  is 
made  for  the  borrowing  of  the  part  held 
in  trust  on  the  giving  of  sufficient  se- 
curity. Six  per  cent,  is  charged  for  loans 
from  the  trust  funds,  the  one  per  cent, 
being  added  for  expenses.  Here  again  we 
have  an  interesting  deviation  from  the 
more  usual  practice  of  depositing  money 
at  three  per  cent,  and  borrowing  at  eight 
per  cent,  or  even  more  in  case  the  bor- 
rower gets  behind  with  his  payments. 
These  financial  institutions  are  managed 
bv  men  chosen  in  democratic  fashion  bv 


Principal  F.wert  In  one  of  the  best  of  the 
whe.it  fields.  It  shows  that  mixed  farming 
should  be  introduced  more  to  this  district. 
The  bluff  seen  in  the  distance  is  an  aban- 
doned village  whose  residents  have  given  up 
community   life  or  gone  further  westT 


Among  the  Mennonites  the  sunflower  Is  !c 
evidence.  The  dried  seeds  serve  the  purpose 
of  nuts  or   sweetmeats. 


the  church-members.  In  most  cases  they 
are  farmers  who  spend  only  a  portion  of 
their  time  on  community  business. 

LAND   SHARKS  GET   SOME 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the 
Mennonites  have  remained  either  in  the 
original  colonies  of  Southern  Manitoba  or 
on  neighboring  farms.  From  time  to  time 
restless  young  people  or  discontented 
older  people  have  moved  out  into  other 
parts  of  Manitoba  or  into  the  provinces 
farther  west.  For  example,  one  may  find 
a  little  community  at  Whatshan  on  the 
lower  Arrow  Lakes  in  British  Columbia. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  families  have 
been  resident  there  for  five  years  and  are 
fighting  their  way  through  conditions, 
which  as  repeated  in  varying  forms  have 
daunted  most  would-be  settlers  in  that 
fair  province  and  there  accentuated  the 
economic  depression  prevailing  through- 
out the  West.  This  little  group  purchased 
land  from  a  syndicate  at  $125  per  acre. 
For  this  price,  the  syndicate  agreed  to 
give  them  water  and  to  clear  the  land. 
The  colonists  were  to  be  paid  for  the  clear- 
ing of  the  land  at  current  wages.  How- 
ever, the  syndicate  fulfilled  neither  of  the 
two  conditions,  nor  as  the  event  proved, 
could  it  give  a  clear  title  to  the  land. 
After  much  negotiating  the  settlers  were 
able  to  get  their  title.  Then  they  went  to 
work  and  cleared  the  land  and  put  the 
water  on  it.  Fortunately,  they  had 
withheld  part  of  the  price  of  the  land  and 
were  not  entirely  ruined  by  the  bad  faith 
of  the  syndicate.  They  have  built  a  good 
school  of  hand-made  lumber  and  are 
anxious  to  receive  the  regular  education 
in  English.  The  Government  of  British 
Columbia,  one  of  whose  faults  is  certainly 
not  parsimony,  has  given  them  a 
grant  for  the  school  building  and  pays 
their  teacher  -S100  a  month.  Thus,  they 
live  in  beautiful  surroundings  and  at  last 
are  wresting  from  the  soil  a  fair  living. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE   MENNONITE 

The  history  of  the  Mennonite  co! 
should  be  outlined,  for  their  distinctive 
characteristics  can  only  be  understood 
and  the  situation  arising  from  these  char- 
acteristics can  only  be  met  as  their  past 
is  properly  appreciated.  The  sect  had  its 
origin  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  drew  its  name  from  one  Menno 
Simons,  who  was  born  in  Friesland  in  the 
year  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
tenets  of  the  sect,  held  by  its  founder  or 
later  developed,  include  a  belief  in  adult 
baptism,  a  reliance  on  the  scriptures  as 
Continued  on   Page  ~'l. 


Making  Money  with  Cheaper  Buildings 


Wintering  stock  in  the  Peace  River  Country.     Left  to  right:  Open  front  cattle  shed  with  calf  pens  at  rear;  poultry  house  with  glass 

and   cotton   front ;   hog  creep   built  of  logs,   practically   all   open   in   front. 

Do  Not  Overhouse  the  Cattle  —  Open  Sheds  Promote  Hardiness 


ARE  the  large  barns  so  common 
nowadays  in  many  parts  of  rural 
Canada  profitable  investments? 
Without  making  direct  answer  it  may  be 
worth  considering  the  question  as  it 
applies  to  typical  cases.  With  modern  de- 
mands making  so  many  calls  upon  the 
proprietor's  seldom-too-plentiful  supply 
of  capital,  it  is  important  to  decide  not 
merely  whether  a  proposed  outlay  will  re- 
turn its  cost  with  compound  interest 
upon  the  investment,  but  also  whether  it 
will  yield  a  greater  return  than  certain 
other  improvements  required.  For  in- 
stance, supposing  it  could  be  demon- 
stated  that  a  four-thousand-dollar  barn 
on  a  certain  farm  would  earn  six  per 
cent,  per  annum  (plus  taxes,  insurance 
and  sinking  fund)  it  might  still  be  poor 
business  to  build  it  if  one  so  over-taxed 
his  means  and  credit  as  to  prevent  himself 
from  building  a  silo,  procuring  a  suf- 
ficiency of  team  power  and  breeding  stock 
or  underdraining  wet  spots  on  his  farm, 
for  some  of  these  things  might  be  capable 
of  producing  double,  treble  or  quadruple 
that,  amount.  It  is  a  point  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  farm  management  to  utilize 
funds  to  the  best  advantage — to  make 
every  dollar  invested  yield  the  largest 
possible  revenue.  Whether  the  locking  up 
of  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  in  a  barn 
for  an  ordinary  hundred-acre  farm  is 
good  business  may  be  open  to  doubt. 

WHY  IS  A  BARN? 

In  the  mixed-farming  districts  of  Can- 
ada, barns  are  chiefly  provided  to  house 
livestock  and  the  crops  that  feed  it.  As  a 
rule,  the  stock  is  kept  under  conditions 


By  W.  D.   Albright 

that  do  not  admit  of  a  very  large  assess- 
ment per  head  on  the  score  of  housing. 
How  much  of  a  charge  does  the  average 
barn  impose  on  this  account?  Take  one, 
say  40x70,  with  a  basement  to  stable 
thirty-five  head  of  cattle,  and  with 
gambrel-roofed  loft  above  to  store  their 
forage,  other  than  silage.  Such  a  barn  at 
present  prices  for  construction  would  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,500,  counting 
everything.  If  elaborately  fitted,  it  might 
easily  cost  more.  What  is  the  annual 
rental  of  such  a  stock  palace? 

Interest  at  6%    $210.00 

Depreciation    or  sinking   fund   at  3%...   105.00 

Insurance,   say    10.00 

Taxes,  perhaps  5.00 

Total  annual  charge  $330.00 

Average    assessment    per    head    of   stock 
accommodated    $    9.43 

Cast  up  the  balance  sheet  on  your  live- 
stock, counting  feed,  labor,  risk  and  gen- 
eral expenses,  then  add  this  $9.43  per 
head  for  housing  and  see  where  you  come 
out.  Unless  the  livestock  be  of  a  very 
high  class,  maintained  with  judicious 
economy  and  yielding  products  of  very  ex- 
ceptional value,  as  milk  or  cream  for  city 
trade,  the  item  in  red  ink  will  be  liable 
to  appear  in  the  wrong  column.  Try  it 
with  steers  and  see  where  the  calculation 
points. 

Farming,  at  least  in  its  staple  depart- 
ments, is  a  business  of  narrow  margins 
and  calls  for  the  strictest  kind  of  econo- 
my if  actual  profit  is  to  be  obtained.  One 
phase  of  economy  is  cutting  cost  of  hous- 
ing to  the  very  minimum  compatible  with 


comfort,   health    and   convenience   in   at- 
tendance. 

FOLLOW  FASHIONS  TOO  CLOSELY 

In  barn  building  we  have  been  rather 
closely  wedded  to  fashions.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
we  must  have  barns  to  house  all  crops 
and  livestock.  Error  number  one.  Then 
we  have  assumed  that  these  barns  should 
be  built  comfortably  with  certain  fixed 
ideals,  generally  those  prevailing  in  the 
neighborhood.    Error  number  two. 

Unless  beef  steak  is  to  become  a  greater 
luxury  than  butter,  beef-making  to  hold 
its  own  in  profit-making  on  the  arable 
farm,  must  be  accomplished  with  a  very 
much  smaller  outlay  for  labor  and  shelter 
than  is  expedient  in  the  case  of  dairy 
cows.  This  may  well  be.  It  is  better  for 
the  stock  that  it  should  be.  In  the  cattle- 
feeding  sections  of  the  American  corn- 
belt,  I  understand,  the  favorite  method 
is  to  feed  in  an  uncovered  paved  feedlot, 
with  a  shed  shelter  along  the  north,  which 
shed  is  open  on  its  south  side  next  the 
corrall.  Under  these  conditions  the  cattle 
develop  large  appetites  and  make  good 
gains,  filling  stockyards  with  a  class  of 
finished  bullocks  not  very  abundant  on 
our  side  of  the  international  line.  True, 
their  climate  in  some  parts  is  rather  less 
rigorous  than  ours,  but  is  more  fickle  and 
subject  to  chilling  winter  rains,  less  com- 
fortable to  endure  than  dry  falls  of  snow. 

In  the  good  old  Province  of  Ontario 
signs  are  not  wanting  of  reversion 
against  the  orthodox  basement  stable,  de- 
spite certain  obvious  advantages.  Unless 
well  ventilated,  these  are  found  to  be  not 
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only  expensive  but  damp;  and  observant 
steer-feeders  there  are  who  declare  they 
prefer  frame  sheds,  tightly  enclosed  on 
three  sides  but  open  towards  the  south. 

THE  RADICAL  WEST 

Of  late  years  the  West  has  been  point- 
ing the  way  to  a  yet  more  radical  method. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farm,  at  Brandon,  Manitoba, 
surprised  us  by  reporting  an  experiment 
in  winter-feeding  of  steers  in  which  those 
wintered  outdoors  with  only  a  bluff  for 
shelter  surpassed  in  point  of  profits  and 
nearly  equalled  in  gains  per  head  stock  of 
the  same  class  fed  in  stables.  In  a  climate 
supposed  to  be  sub-Arctic,  this  result  was 
an  eye-opener.  It  has  since  been  dupli- 
cated a  good  many  times  not  only  at 
Brandon  but  at  other  stations  in  the  West, 
with  varying  yet  significant  and  satis- 
factory outcome. 

In  the  winter  of  1911-12  steers  fed  out- 
doors with  straw  as  the  principal  rough- 
age, plus  a  small  quantity  of  dry  corn- 
stalks, a  little  alfalfa  and  some  frozen 
turnips  and  a  grain  ration  increased  from 
two  to  fifteen  pounds  per  head  without 
any  shelter  except  native  scrub-oak  trees, 
made  one-third  larger  gains  in  weight  and 
returned  $9.45  per  head  more  profit  over 
feed  .consumed  than  a  similar  lot  fattened 
inside  on  a  ration  of  8  pounds  straw,  15 
pounds  turnips  and  35  pounds  corn  silage 
along  with  a  little  alfalfa  toward  the  close 
and  a  grain  ration  increased  from  two  to 
thirteen  pounds  per  head. 

It  is  true  that  a  summary  of  five  years' 
results  qualifies  the  story  by  giving  an 
average  profit  for  indoor  feeding  of  only 
$9.14  per  head  as  compared  with  $11.52 
and  daily  gains  of  1.21  pounds  per  head  as 
against  1.39  pounds  on  those  fattened  in- 
side. However,  these  figures  take  no 
account  of  manure,  labor  or  cost  of  hous- 
ing. So  we  are  quite  safe  in  accepting 
Superintendent  McKillican's  conclusions 
that: 

"Steers  may  be  fattened  successfully 
and  profitably  outside  in  the  climate  of 
Manitoba,"  and 

"The  increased  gains  from  stabling  are 
probably  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure necessary  for  building  expen- 
sive stables." 

Very  likely  a  modification  of  the  out- 
door regimen,  providing  shelter  from  cold 
winds  as  by  a  straw  shed  or  a  three-sided, 
sod-roofed  enclosure,  would  prove  more 
advantageous  than  either  plan  followed  in 
the  experiment. 

lacombe's  conclusions 

Corroboration  of  this  inference  is  sup- 
plied by  results  at  the  Dominion  Branch 
Experimental  Farm  at  Lacombe,  Alta., 
where  three  lots  were  compared,  all  fed 
alike  but  sheltered  differently.  Group  1 
were  fed  in  the  barn  in  box  stalls  and 
continuously  confined.  Group  2  were  fed 
in  the  corrall  having  a  limited  run,  being 
confined  near  the  buildings.  They  were 
fed  roughage  in  feeding-racks  about  the 
corrall,  got  their  straw  at  the  stack,  and 
water  from  a  tank  kept  free  of  ice  by  the 
use  of  a  tank-heater.  Group  3  were  fed  in 
the  bluff  toward  the  western  boundary  of 
the  farm,  had  the  run  of  half  a  section  of 
land,  access  to  straw  stacks  and  watered 
at  a  small  lake  through  a  hole  in  the  ice. 


A    few   facts   from    the    result   are   thus 
summarized: 

No.  1  No.  2         No.  3 

Average     daily     gain 

per  steer    $1.53        $1.79        .$1.34 

Feed   cost  per  cwt.  of 

gain    10. '.il  fl.53  12.81 

Profit   per    steer    10.95  14.05  10.15 

The  hay  and  "green  feed"  were  charged 

at  $10  per  ton.    Straw  was  estimated  at 


One  type  of  hog  house  for  cold  climates.  The 
straw  pile  servos  for  a  well  ventilated  bed  for 
the    hogs   to    spend    the    nights    in. 


one  ton  per  steer  and  charged  at  $2  all 
round.  Substantially  the  same  quantities 
of  other  feed  were  used  by  the  several 
lots  though  there  was  a  striking  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  salt  eaten,  those 
inside  consuming  110  pounds  as  compared 
with  25  and  20  pounds,  respectively,  for 
the  corrall  and  field-wintered  lots. 

The  figures  of  profit  are  based  solely 
upon  gains  in  value  and  cost  of  feed; 
labor,  manure  and  shelter  were  ignored. 
Even  so,  the  figures  make  a  very  good 
showing  indeed  for  corrall  feeding  as  com- 
pared with  indoor  wintering.  This  is 
greatly  improved  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  labor  of  attendance.  Super- 
intendent Hutton  reports  that  the  stabled 
lot  received  261%  hours  attendance  for 
109  days,  as  compared  with  64  >4  hours 
for  those  in  the  corrall  an  d50  hours  for 
those  wintered  in  the  open.  Value  this 
time  at  fifteen  cents  per  hour  (counting 
board)  and  you  have  a  further  advantage 
of  nearly  $2.50  per  head  for  corrall 
as  compared  with  stable  feeding.  Add 
cost  of  shelter  and  the  difference  will  be 
again  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Hutton  points  out  that  the  five  and  a 
half  tons  of  manure  per  head  made  in  this 
experiment  will  be  rather  more  eco- 
nomically gathered  and  completely  saved 
from  the  cattle  fed  indoors  than  from 
those  running  in  the  open  about  a  stack. 
Set  this  advantage  against  the  cost  of 
housing  and  there  still  remains  on  the 
score  of  gains,  feed  and  labor  a  margin 
of  $5.56  per  head  for  corrall  feeding  as 
compared  with  stable  feeding.  So  much 
for  steers. 

For  dairy  cattle,  the  proposition  is  dif- 
ferent. The  sparer  substance  and  highly- 
developed  mammary  system  of  a  well-bred 
dairy  matron  demand  more  shelter  than 
steers.  Yet  even  with  this  class  of  stock, 
health  and  thrift  are  best  promoted  by 
pretty  free  ventilation  even  when  accom- 
panied by  a  temperature  lower  than  that 
usually  preferred.  Hot-housing  is  a  mis- 
take. And  for  the  young  stock  a  wind- 
proof  shed  with  plenty  of  light  and  air 
is  to  be  recommended. 

HORSES,    SHEEP  AND   POULTRY 

Horses  endure  remarkably  low  tem- 
peratures with  impunity  if  dry,  well- 
ventilated  and  free  from  drafts.  The  latter 
point  is  especially  important  in  the  case 


of  teams  coming  in  warm  from  heavy 
road-work.  For  mere  wintering,  warm 
quarters  are  sheer  folly.  It  is  astonishing 
how  well  horses  will  do  on  the  open  range. 
Since  coming  to  Grande  Prairie,  I  have 
had  frequent  opportunity  to  observe  a 
certain  band  of  range  horses,  all  of  which 
have  been  bred  and  grazed  in  the  open  for 
many  years  past.  They  are  strong,  active, 
well-developed  individuals  of  from  900  to 
1,200  or  1,300  pounds  weight,  showing  no 
signs  of  exposure  beyond  an  occasional 
pair  of  crop  ears  or  an  early-dropped  foal. 
They  paw  the  snow  off  the  grass  in  winter 
and  never  find  anything  but  this  and 
straw.  Few  have  ever  seen  the  inside  of  a 
stable  and  none  till  past  colthood.  This, 
in  a  climate  where  during  the  usual 
January  cold  snap,  the  mercury  has  been 
known  to  drop  into  the  bulb. 

For  sheep,  everyone  knows  that  a  three- 
sided  shed  is  sufficient.  Warm,  steamy 
basements  are  taboo.  Poultrymen  also 
know  that  dryness,  light  and  ventilation 
are  preferable  to  high  temperature.  A 
straw  loft,  with  part  glass  and  part  cot- 
ton front  for  the  scratching  apartment 
served  the  purpose  well.  As  to  tempera- 
ture, it  is  sufficient  to  see  that  the  combs 
do  not  freeze,  which  they  will  not  do 
readily  where  the  air  is  dry  and  exercise 
provided. 

Even  hogs,  which  because  of  their 
scanty  supply  of  hirsute  covering  have 
been  popularly  supposed  to  require 
warmer  quarters  than  other  classes  of  do- 
mestic animals,  have  been  proven  capable 
of  successfully  enduring  a  considerable 
amount  of  cold,  if  kept  dry,  bedded  with 
coarse,  porous  straw,  such  as  wheat  straw, 
provided  with  drink  not  too  icy  cold  and 
induced  to  take  a  reasonable  amount  of 
exercise  in  search  of  food. 

In  parts  of  Alberta  where  poles  and 
straw  are  the  settlers'  cheapest  building 
material,  a  very  economical  and  satisfac- 
tory means  of  using  them  has  been  de- 
vised. In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of 
a  central  ridge  pole  supported.  Over  this 
a  setting  of  wheat  or  oat  straw — not 
barley  straw — is  blown  in  such  position 
that  the  opening  square  will  be  near  the 
front  and  in  such  relation  to  the  prevail- 
ine  winds  that  it  will  not  readily  drift  full 
of  snow.  Here  the  pigs  find  access  to  the 
straw  stack,  under  which  they  burrow 
and  nest.  A  fence  may  be  built  around 
the  straw  pile.  If  the  swine  owner  desires 
a  feeding  floor  adjoining  the  sleeping 
ciuarters,  this  may  be  added  at  small 
expense. 

COTTON  FRONTS  IN  THE  PEACE  RIVER 

An  adaptation  of  the  above  idea  was 
employed  by  the  writer  last  winter  in  the 
raising  of  a  bunch  of  shoats.  The  pen  was 
constructed  of  logs  under  a  straw  stack 
and  alongside  a  cotton-front  poultry  house 
similarly  covered.  The  cattled  were  pro- 
tected by  an  open-front  shed  between-  the 
poultry  house  and  the  stable  proper. 
Along  the  rear  of  this  covered  shed  was 
a  pen  accommodating  eight  weanling 
calves,  which  did  well. 

It  has  been  commonly  stated  that  the 
winters  of  Northern  Alberta  were  too 
severe  for  the  successful  raising  of 
autumn  litters,  and  perhaps  they  are.  for 
whilst  most  of  our  winter  weather  is  ideal. 
Continued  on  Page  50. 


Early  Hatched  Chicks:  by  robert  toope 

Some  Pointers  About  Fertility,  Reduction  of  Chick  Losses,  and  Feeding  up  to 

Eight  Weeks 


CONTRARY  to  popular  opinion, 
early  hatched  chicks  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  raise.  If  young  chicks  are 
well  housed,  have  good  mothers  or  brood- 
ers and  have  good  food  and  care,  there  is 
no  more  danger  of  losses  if  they  are 
hatched  early  than  when  hatched  later  in 
the  season.  But  there  are  certain  ante- 
cedent biological  conditions  to  the  success- 
ful raising  of  early  chicks  which  are  as 
highly  important,  if  not  more  important, 
than  the  care  and  management  they  re- 
ceive after  being  hatched,  though  the  lat- 
ter must  not  be  neglected  to  win  the  best 
success. 

The  first  essential  to  success  is  vigorous 
breeding  stock.  If  the  parent  stock  of  both 
genders  should  happen  to  be  constitution- 
ally weak,  all  the  care  in  the  world  would 
not  restore  the  lack  of  initial  vigor  which 
is  transmitted  through  the  fertilized 
germ.  If  that  initial  vigor  should  be  lack- 
ing so  that  the  chicks  are  not  strong  when 
hatched,  there  is  little  hope  of  their  being 
successfully  raised,  whether  they  are 
hatched  early  or  late.  But  even  if  such 
chicks  should  be  raised  to  maturity,  they 
are  not  worth  the  time  and  trouble,  either 
for  egg  production  or  the  table  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  breeding  purposes. 

If  hens  are  used  for  incubating  the  eggs, 
then  the  care  the  hens  receive  during  the 
three  weeks  of  the  incubation  period  has 
something  to  do  with  the  resulting  vitality 
of  the  chicks.  One  of  the  discouraging 
features  in  raising  chicks  is  to  have  many 
of  them  die  off.  Where  the  young  chickens 
are  thin,  though  they  have  had  plenty  of 
food,  many  of  them  have  been  dying  when 
several  months  old.  The  trouble  is  funda- 
mentally a  lack  of  vigor  in  the  breeding 
stock,  though  the  care  and  management 
has  undoubtedly  had  something  to  do  with 
the  losses  that  have  been  incurred.  By 
all  means  losses  are  to  be  avoided,  if  pos- 
sible; but  early  hatching  does  not  materi- 
ally increase  this  risk  providing  the  chicks 
are  well  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  healthy 
breeding  stock.  Not  only  is  it  the  loss  of 
the  hen's  time  in  hatching,  but  the  later 
loss  of  chicks  involves  the  loss  of  time  and 
labor  of  the  poultryman,  the  feed  con- 
sumed, and  the  prospects  of  profits  in  late 
spring  and  early  autumn.  These  are  all 
discouraging  features  which  can  largely 
be  avoided  by  paying  close  attention  to 
the  breeding  stock  and  egg  incubation, 
whether  natural  or  artificial.  But,  if 
these  preliminary  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
then  the  raising  of  early  chicks  becomes 
largely  a  question  of  comfortable  quar- 
ters, clean  food  and  good  care  and  man- 
agement. 

TO   REDUCE   LOSSES    IS    CHIEF   CONCERN 

But,  even  under  the  best  of  biological 
conditions  affecting  the  parent  stock  and 
under  the  best  physical  conditions  as  re- 
gards the  comfort  of  the  chicks,  not  every 
chick  hatched  will  be  raised  to  maturity. 
Sickness  affects  chickens  the  same  as  it 
does  animals  and  even  human  beings,    so 


that  not  every  chicken  that  is  well  hatched 
will  live.  Some  losses  are  to  be  expected. 
The  poultryman's  chief  concern  is  to  re- 
duce losses  among  chicks  to  the  minimum, 
whether  they  are  hatched  early  or  late.  If 
there  is  little  or  no  greater  risk  with  early 
hatched  chicks  than  with  those  hatched 
later,  then  by  all  means  it  is  preferable 
to  hatch  early  in  order  to  get  well  ma- 
tured pullets  and  cockerels  ready  for  sum- 
mer exhibitions,  or  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
high  prices  for  early  spring  chickens  for 
the  table  or  for  eggs  on  the  autumn  mar- 
ket, when  they  are  scarce  and  high  in 
price.  These  are  primarily  the  aims  of 
early  hatching,  and  either  one  is  worth 
the  time  and  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
progressive  poultryman. 

Baby  chicks  with  a  good  mother  to 
brood  them  can  stand  fairly  cold  weather 
if  it  is  dry.  The  vitality  of  a  healthy  chick 
is  hardly  realized  by  those  who  have  not 
had  much  experience.  Many  persons  re- 
frain from  hatching  chicks  early  because 
they  are  afraid  they  will  lose  them  on 
account  of  cold  weather.  Experience  of 
many  years  has  shown  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  A  strong  chick  can  endure  the 
cold  if  it  is  protected  from  the  wind.  What 
is  bad  for  young  chicks  at  all  times  are 
dampness  and  draughts.  If  chicks  become 
wet  and  are  exposed  to  raw  winds,  even 
in  the  latter  part  of  hatching  season, 
bowel  trouble  is  almost  sure  to  follow,  and 
with  bowel  trouble  losses  are  very  likely 
to  occur. 

On  extremely  cold  nights,  when  there  is 
danger  of  the  chicks  becoming  chilled,  I 
move  the  broods  into  the  cellar.  Occasion- 
ally, chicks  will  get  away  from  the  mother 
hen  during  the  night  when  they  are  a  few 


An    interesting    picture.      If    we    could    keep 
them   as    pure   as   God    made   them,    how    much 

satisfaction   would   result  ! 


weeks  old,  and  exposure  to  bitter  cold  un- 
der these  circumstances  would  undoubted- 
ly result  fatally.  But  this  is  practically 
the  only  danger  encountered  as  a  result  of 
early  hatching,  and  with  due  care  this 
danger  is  readily  avoided. 

Until  chicks  are  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
old,  their  proper  feeding  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  avoid  losses.  There  are  many 
wholesome  chick  feeds  on  the  market. 
I  have  frequently  examined  commercial 
chick  feeds  to  find  them  composed  of 
wheat  screenings,  weed  seeds,  and  even 
spoiled  grain.  Such  feeds  are  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  young  chicks  and  they 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

To  secure  good  results,  purchased  feeds 
should  be  fresh  ground  from  wholesome 
grain.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  cracked 
grains  spoil  readily  and  quickly,  especial- 
ly if  they  get  damp,  and  care  should  be 
given  to  the  preparation  and  handling 
of  feeding  stuffs  for  young  and  growing 
chicks.  If  grain,  particularly  corn,  is  in 
the  least  mouldy,  it  had  better  be  avoided 
altogether.  There  is  a  disease  of  corn 
called  "Green  heart"  which  is  caused  by 
the  immaturity  of  the  grain,  improper 
curing,  and  careless  handling.  If  this 
quality  of  corn  should  be  fed  to  young 
chicks,  it  would  undoubtedly  kill  many  of 
them,  as  it  is  poisonous.  Even  the  heating 
of  such  grains  in  a  hot  oven  does  not  al- 
ways destroy  the  fungus  germs,  so  that 
the  danger  of  trouble  is  not  necessarily 
removed  by  this  precaution. 

The  best  protection  the  poultryman  has 
against  bad  chick  feeds,  unless  he  is  cer- 
tain as  to  the  age  and  the  quality  of  the 
grain  mixtures,  is  to  prepare  his  own 
feeds.  This  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  and 
it  has  only  to  be  done  for  a  short  time. 
Chicks  soon  grow  sufficiently  large  to 
readily  eat  wheat,  cracked  corn,  oats, 
barley  and  other  grains.  A  combination 
feed  that  I  have  found  to  give  good  satis- 
faction is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oat- 
meal or  rolled  oats,  bran,  small  size 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  bread  crumbs. 
This  forms  an  excellent  feed  for  young 
chicks,  and  it  may  be  fed  from  the  time 
they  first  begin  to  eat  until  they  are  sev- 
eral weeks  old.  The  parts  of  the  mixture 
that  are  too  large  for  the  chick  to  swal- 
low are  good  for  the  mother  hens,  so  that 
nothing  is  wasted  by  feeding  this  grain 
mixture.  But  it  is  surprising  how  soon 
young  chicks  will  swallow  whole  wheat, 
sometimes  within  three  or  four  days  af- 
ter being  hatched.  Such  a  feed  mixture  as 
this  can  be  readily  prepared  and  it  will 
provide  a  comparatively  well  balanced 
ration.  In  early  spring  the  chickens 
should  be  fed  three  times  a  day,  while 
four  times  a  day  are  not  too  often  as  the 
days  grow  longer,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overfeed  at  autumn.  Feed 
should  not  be  left  around  to  spoil.  To 
keep  up  their  natural  heat  and  vitality 
Continued  on  Page  64. 


Are  Farmers  Despoiling  Country  Life 
for  Boys  and  Girls  ? 

The  third  in  the  scries  about  Consolidated 

Schools.   Have  these  got  to  come  in  many 

Canadian  townships? 

By     R.     LEES 

The  Dead   Weight  of  Indifference 

In  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
<<iiool  buildings  of  a  substantial  and  imposing  appearance,  with 
beautifully-kept  grounds  and  all  the  surroundings  in  good  taste. 
Tltese  buildings  compare  favorably  with  other  public  buildings, 
have  cost,  in  most  cases,  sums  of  money  in  keeping  with  their 
importance,  appeal  to  the  loyalty  and  pride  of  the  people  who 
have  paid  for  them,  and  whose  children  are  enjoying  the  benefits 
and  advantages  they  were  created  to  provide.  But  going  out  into 
the  rural  districts,  how  often  do  we  find  such  conditions? 

There,  for  the  most  part,  the  school  is  the  most  desolate  and  neglected  place  in 
the  whole  settlement.  No  attempt  is  made  at  structural  or  architectural  beauty  in  the 
building  itself.  The  surroundings  are  as  uninviting  as  the  building.  If  a  teacher, 
with  more  taste  or  enthusiasm  than  the  average,  has  made  some  attempt  at  improve- 
ment, she  has  generally  found  the  dead  weight  of  indifference,  if  not  the  burden  of 
actual  opposition,  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  pupils,  too  heavy  a  load,  and  has 
given  up  the  struggle  or  has  moved  on  to  another  position,  most  probably  into  the  city 
if  she  still  continues  to  teach,  and  there  remains  merely  a  weed-grown  plot  to  mark 
the  grave  of  her  strangled  aspirations. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  country  boy  and  girl  have  just  as  much  need 
of  tasty  and  beautiful  surroundings,  in  their  school  life,  as  those  of  the  city.  More, 
they  believe  not  only  in  the  need  but  in  the  right  of  every  country  child  to  share  in  the 
very  best  educational  advantages  that  are  to  be  secured.  If  a  farmer  is  ambitious, 
as  many  a  one  is,  that  his  son  or  daughter  should  have  the  advantages  that  follow 
from  a  liberal  education,  they  see  no  reason  why  he  should  be  compelled  to  sell  his  farm 
and  move  into  town,  or  send  his  children  away  from  home  that  they  may  enjoy  these 
privileges.  As  a  community,  however,  we  have  not  yet  come  to  realize  that  all  the 
educational  advantages  existing  in  the  city  are  possible  in  the  country,  that  they  cost 
no  more  than  in  the  city,  and  that  they  can  be  secured  under  far  more  healthy  and 
wholesome  conditions.  These  things  are  all  being  secured  by  the  consolidated  rural 
school. 


A   consolidated   school   building  that  lends  a  charm  to  the  country 
and  to  country  life.     Every  farmer  points  to  it  with  pride. 


TO  one  who  entertains  thoughts  of 
this  kind,  and  who  has  ideals  of 
the  possibilities  of  school  privileges 
for  country  children  equal  to  those  of  the 
cities,  nothing  could  be  more  inspiring 
than  the  sight  of  a  splendid  school  build- 
ing, capable  of  accommodating  from  200 
to  300  children,  standing  in  stately  mag- 
nificence, out  in  the  open  country  away 
from  towns,  villages  or  railways.  It  is 
when  one  sees  such  a  building,  set  in  a 


Boys  who  get  the  manual  training  knowledge 
of  how  to  saw  a  board  or  make  a  mitre,  are 
less  likely  to  run  wild  than  the  one  who  recites 
a  deal  of  the  useless  trash  of  the  old-time  reci- 
tation room. 


prominent  position  in  the  centre  of  a 
township,  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  over  $30,000,  surrounded  by  well-kept 
grounds  and  experimental  plots,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  country  for  miles 
about,  that  apart  from  the  superior  edu- 
cational advantages  it  provides,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  consolidated  school 
can  appeal  to  a  community  in  a  way  that 
can  never  be  possible  with  the  one-room 
school. 

Arriving  at  such  a  school  a  few  minutes 
after  the  hour  for  opening,  one  is  still 
more  surprised  to  find  that  though  the 
children  are  there  who  formerly  attended 
nine  district  schools,  they  are  all  in  their 
places  and  at  work.  No  one  tardy,  very 
few  absent,  the  average  attendance  for 
seven  months  having  been  over  98  per 
cent,  of  the  number  on  the  roll.  The  ten 
wagons  that  have  brought  the  children 
are  either  on  their  way  home  or  preparing 
to  depart.  But  these  external  conditions, 
astonishing  as  they  are,  leave  room  for 
still  greater  surprise  when  you  get  inside. 
You  expect,  notwithstanding  all  the  effort 
that  has  evidently  been  made,  that  here, 
eighteen  miles  from  town,  there  must  be 
something  lacking  of  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  best  equipped  city  schools. 


On  getting  inside,  one  of  the  first  things 
to  attract  attention  was  a  row  of  drinking 
fountains  by  the  side  of  the  main  hall. 
Not  taps  to  get  out  of  order  with  a  com- 
mon cup  fastened  by  a  rusty  chain,  nor 
even  "sanitary"  fibre  cups,  but  "bubblers" 
where  you  drink  without  touching  any- 
thing but  the  stream  of  pure,  sparkling 
water  that  springs  up  for  you  on  pressing 
a  button.  Expressions  of  surprise  were 
answered  by  taking  the  visitor  to  the 
basement,  where  he  was  shown  a  complete 
waterworks  plant,  consisting  of  a  gasoline 
engine,  pumps,  pressure  tank  and  neces- 
sary piping.  From  the  tank,  water  is 
taken  to  the  drinking  fountains,  labora- 
tories, baths,  (in  some  cases)  lawn 
sprinklers  and  closets.  The  latter  are  of 
the  automatic  flush  variety,  are  located  in 
the  basement  and  drain  into  a  septic  tank 
at  some  distance  from  the  building. 

The  buildings  visited  varied  somewhat 
in  plan,  as  they  did  in  size  but  all  were 
provided  with  sanitary  closets,  running 
water,  and  a  modern  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plant.  One  may  be  briefly  described 
as  a  type.  It  consists  of  two  storeys  and  a 
basement.  On  both  the  first  and  second 
floors,  a  spacious  corridor  runs  the  full 
length  of  the  building,  with  a  hallway  in 
the  middle  of  one  side  running  in  to  meet 
the  main  corridor,  but  not  crossing  it. 
There  are  entrances  at  the  side  and  ends 
and  two  stairways,  one  in  the  side  hall  and 
the  other  in  the  main  corridor.  On  the 
first  floor,  there  are  four  large  class  rooms 
and  a  recitation  room  besides  cloak  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  are  a  high  school 
assembly  room  which  is  also  used  aa  a 
class-room  and  study-room,  a  class-room, 
a  recitation  room,  used  for  small  clashes. 
a  laboratory,  specially  equipped  for  the 
high  school  science  course,  which  has  a 
very  marked  turn  toward  agriculture  and 
the  other  activities  of  rural  life.  Besides 
there  are  a  sewing-room,  a  teachers'  pri- 
vate room,  and  a  room  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  a  library  and  office.  On 
this  floor,  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  fold- 
ing doors,  to  throw  into  one.  the  assembly- 
room  and  a  large  part  of  the  hallway  >o 
as  to  accommodate  large  meetings  such 
as    Farmers'    Institutes    and   other   com- 
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Can't  Grow  Bigger  than  the  School 

A  leading  educator  has  said  in  Ontario  recently  that  you 
cannot  get  country  people  bigger  than  their  schools.  If  the 
schools  are  in  a  decadent  state,  the  coming  generation  will  have 
ideas  so  commonplace  that  the  whole  country  will  suffer, 
industrially  and  socially  as  well  as  in  the  real  object  of  national 
life — in  the  making  of  big  men  and  women.  We  must  consoli- 
date our  schools  where  possible  in  Ontario  and  it  will  not  come 
about  through  the  present  school  arrangements.  We  will  have 
to  smash  up  the  local  bodies  and  organize  big  things  in  the 
making  of  national  greatness.  Too  many  of  our  rural  school 
trustees  have  proven  themselves  incompetent  to  handle  the 
case — just  as  the  average  former  falls  down  as  a  roadmaker. 


Graduating  class 
were   made   by   the 

<\"ich. 


if  girls  at  one  consolidated  school.   The  dressi  s 
;irls   themselves   in   the  school,   and   cost   $3.2S 


munity  gatherings.  In  the  basement,  be- 
sides the  heating  and  waterworks  sys- 
tems and  the  toilet-rooms  space  is  found 
for  the  manual  training  shops  and  domes- 
tic science  cooking  laboratories. 
TEN  TEACHERS  WORKING  FOR  THE  YOUTH 
In  this  building,  ten  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. Five  of  them  devote  their  time  to 
the  grades  that  correspond  to  our  first, 
second,  and  third  forms.  Two  devote  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  high  school  work, 
while  the  time  of  one  is  divided  between 
the  fourth  form  and  the  junior  high 
school  classes.  Of  the  two  remaining 
teachers,  one  has  charge  of  manual  train- 
ing and  the  other  of  domestic  science. 
These  subjects  are  taken  by  the  senior 
pupils  of  the  public  school  and  all  the  high 
school  students,  the  boys  taking  the  form- 
er and  the  girls  the  latter.  Though  the 
schools  are  comparatively  new  and  were 
built  with  a  view  to  the  future,  so  rapid 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  movement, 
that  there  is  already  almost  everywhere 
a  demand  for  more  room,  and  in  all  the 
schools  visited  in  Randolph  county,  the 
complaint  was  heard  that  the  accommoda- 
tion was  not  adequate  to  the  necessities. 
One  case  was  related,  in  which  an  official 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, in  dedicating  a  new  school,  con- 
gratulated the  people  on  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  by  which  they  had  made  pro- 
vision for  many  years  in  the  future.  In 
less  than  three  years,  it  became  the  duty 
of  this  same  official  to  condemn  this  school 
for  lack  of  accommodation.  This  took 
place  in  a  rural  community  in  which  the 
population  is  decreasing,  as  it  is  in  almost 
all  the  older  country  districts  of  North 
America. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

On  entering  a  class-room,  in  the  public 
school  department  of  any  of  these  schools, 
nothing  will  be  observed,  either  in  the 
way  of  management  or  equipment,  that 
could  not  be  seen  in  almost  any  of  our 
best  graded  schools,  but  many  things  that 
are  lacking  in  even  the  best  of  our  un- 


graded  rural 
schools.  The 
courses  of  study  do 
not  differ  materi- 
ally except  that 
wherever  possible, 
the  activities  of  the 
school  are  given  a 
turn  toward  rural, 
rather  than  toward 
urban  life.  Agri- 
culture, in  some 
form  is  a  subject 
of  a  study  in  all  the 
higher  forms.  It  is,  however,  in  what 
may  be  called  the  extra  studies  of  the 
course  that  the  superiority  of  the  work 
being  done  in  these  schools  is  chiefly 
manifest.  Music  receives,  in  most  cases,  a 
considerable  share  of  attention.  It  is  gen- 
erally possible  in  a  staff  of  eight  or  ten 
teachers,  to  find  at  least  one  who  is  cap- 
able of  teaching  this  subject  efficiently. 
In  one  school  visited  there  was  a  well- 
trained  orchestra,  selected  from  among 
the  senior  pupils,  and  led  by  one  of  the 
teachers.  Somewhere  in  nearly  all  the 
buildings  was  a  Victrola  with  a  selection 
of  suitable  records. 

BOYS   MAKE  FARM   GATES 

One  specially  interesting  feature  is  the 
manual  training  department.  Generally 
the  work  here  covers  the  last  two  years  of 
the  public  school  course  and  the  four 
years  of  the  high  school.  To  begin  with, 
the  boys  are  taught  general  principles, 
the  use  of  tools,  the  making  of  working 
plans  and  how  to  use  them  and  the  care 
of  tools  and  materials  in  general.  When 
that  has  been  done,  problems  are  assigned 
to  all  the  boys  of  a  class.  In  one  school, 
all  of  one  class  were  found  working  on 
gates.  These  were  nearing  completion. 
Every  boy  had  his  gate  for  which  he  had 
drawn  a  plan,  and  understood  the  reason 
for  each  part.  Not  only  had  these  boys 
learned  something  useful,  but  both  their 
physical  and  mental  powers  had  been  de-' 
veloped,  and  they  had  been  filled  with  the 
happy  consciousness  that  they  had  been 
doing  something  really  useful.  Other 
problems  were  a  step-ladder,  a  wheel- 
barrow, a  bookcase.  The  articles  made 
by  -the  boys  are  kept  at  the  school  and 
placed  on  exhibition  in  connection  with 
the  closing  exercises,  after  which  they  are 
taken  home.  The  pupil  paying  the  bare 
cost  of  the  raw  material  used,  except  in 
some  cases  where  they  furnished  this 
themselves.  In  the  senior  classes,  each 
boy  is  allowed  to  select  his  own  problem 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  and  so  it  may  sometimes  happen 


that  every  boy  in  a  class  will  be  working 
at  a  different  problem.  One  case  came 
under  notice  in  which  a  boy  was  making 
a  gate  for  one  of  his  neighbors.  The  man, 
having  seen  the  gate  produced  by  this  boy 
as  his  class  problem,  offered  a  good  price 
for  a  similar  one.  The  authorities  of  the 
school,  on  being  consulted,  gave  consent, 
realizing  that  no  more  encouraging  exer- 
cise could  be  provided  for  an  average  boy 
than  to  set  him  at  some  problem  in  which 
he  would  appreciate  the  value  of  his  train- 
ing by  being  paid  for  it  in  money. 

Some  will  doubtless  object  that  the 
time  of  boys  at  school  should  not  be  taken 
up  with  the  making  of  gates  and  other 
things  that  they  can  learn  at  home.  In 
reply  to  this  it  can  be  said  that  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  boy  who  spends  part 
of  his  school  time  at  this  kind  of  exercise, 
generally,  as  a  result,  makes  more  rapid 
progress  with  his  book  studies,  and  shows 
a  more  intelligent  grasp  of  the  general 
work  of  the  school.  Besides,  no  one  who 
has  traveled  on  country  roads  will  be  in- 
clined to  deny  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
thing  on  many  a  farm,  to  have  a  boy  who 
could  build  and  hang  properly  an  ordinary 
farm-yard  gate. 

GIRLS  LEARN  THRIFT  AND  METHOD 

For  the  girls,  domestic  science  takes  the 
place  of  manual  training.  The  course 
covers  the  same  classes  as  in  the  case  of 
the  boys.  The  first  years  are  generally  de- 
voted to  the  kitchen  and  instruction  in  the 
care  and  preparation  of  food.  For  this 
purpose,  the  schools  are  provided  with 
well-equipped  kitchens  in  which  the  girls 
learn  not  only  how  to  do  things,  but, 
what  is  perhaps  more  important,  they 
learn  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices  and 
appliances  that  are,  unfortunately,  too 
seldom  met  with  in  the  average  farm 
home.  The  latter  years  are  devoted  to 
sewing  and  other  branches  of  household 
economics.  Here,  as  in  the  manual  train- 
Continued  on  Page  53. 


The  girls  served  a  lunch  at  the  school  and 
made  their  own  uniforms.  Such  an  education 
touches   our  every-day  life  at  every   angle. 


Findings  From  Our 
Real 
Busy 

Farms 
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Delivering  Milk  by  Motor 
Car 

THE  adaptability  of  the  motor  to 
everyday  farm  work  is  continually 
becoming  more  pronounced.  I  will  cite  a 
certain  instance  wherein  I  had  the  good 
fortune  of  personally  examining  an  outfit 
used  by  a  young  man,  who  runs  a  milk 
farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Syd- 
ney, Cape  Breton.  This  particular  milk 
farm  is  situated  where  land  is  too  valu- 
able for  pasturage  purposes.  Consequent- 
ly all  the  cows  are  kept  in  the  stables  and 
yards  during  both  winter  and  summer. 
Hay,  oats  and  feed  are  valued  at  city  mar- 
ket prices  therefore  the  feed  and  upkeep 
of  the  horses  necessary  to  the  delivering 
of  the  milk  constituted  a  very  important 
item  in  the  expenses  of  the  farm. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1914,  the  young 
owner  of  this  farm  bought  a  1910  Ford 
automobile.  This  has  seen  some  rough 
handling  but  the  engine  and  gearing  were 
very  serviceable.  The  price  of  the  auto 
was  only  $150.  He  removed  the  back  seat 
and  put  on  a  large  box  capable  of  holding 
from  one  to  two  hundred  quarts  of  milk. 

HORSE    DELIVERY    COSTS 

The  following  are  the  figures  as  to  the 
saving  effected  in  using  the  automobile 
as  given  to  me  by  the  owner. 

The  two  horses  he  used  during  the  sea- 
son of  1913  cost  $400.  Feed  and  care  of 
the  horses  amounted  to  $32  per  month. 
Set  down  in  tabulated  form  the  cost  of  de- 
livering one  hundred  quarts  of  milk  per 
day  would  be  something  like  this  in  the 
end  of  a  year. 

Interest  on   cost  of  team    $  24.00 

Depreciation  at  7%    28.00 

Cost  of  feed,  care,  etc.,  at  $25  300.00 

Driver's    time    delivering,    2    hrs.    daily 
at  15c    109.50 

Total   cost   of   delivering   100  qts.    daily 

for  a  year   $401.50 

Approximately  114  cents  per  quart. 
AUTO  DELIVERY  COSTS 

Now  the  cost  of  delivering  the  milk  dur- 
ing; the  next  season  by  automobile  was  as 
follows : 

The    car    cost    $150.00 

Interest   ou  cost  of  car  at  6  per  cent...       9.00 

Depreciation  at  35  per  cent 22.50 

Gasoline  9  gals,  per  week  at  25c  per  gal.  117.00 

Lubricating  oil  at  50c  per  week 26.00 

Driver's   time,   one   b»r.    per   day,   at   15c 

per   hour    54.75 

Total    cost   of   delivering   100   qts.    daily 

per  yea  r $229 .  25 

Approximately   3-5   cents   per   quart. 
The   difference   in    cost   of   delivering   by   horse 
and   by   motor  car  amounts  to  $232.25,   or  over 
half  the  cost  of  delivering  by  horse. 

If  the  first  cost  of  the  car  is  very  low, 
the  interest  charges  are  correspondingly 
high.    It  may  be  argued  that  the  horses' 


time  could  be  used  for  other  work  when 
not  actually  delivering.  To  offset  this,  the 
hood  was  taken  off  the  engine  and  when 
the  car  was  blocked  up  off  the  floor  the 
engine  was  used  to  develop  power  for  cut- 
ting feed  and  grinding  grain.  It  will  be 
seen  that  no  mention  is  made  of  garage- 
room  charges.  The  car  was  housed  on  the 
barn  floor  and  no  cost  of  hoiising  could  be 
put  against  it. 

J.  H.  MACDONALD, 

Cape  Breton. 

Apple   Yields  at  Different 
Ages 

SINCE  the  year  1898,  or  for  sixteen 
consecutive  years,  records  have  been 
kept  of  the  yields  of  over  3,000  apple  trees 
in  the  orchards  at  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm.  From  the  above  records 
the  following  data  are  taken : 

The  Mcintosh  apple  comes' into  bearing 
the  sixth  year  after  planting  at  Ottawa, 
with  twenty-two  quarts  of  fruit,  and  in- 
creases up  to  the  nineteenth  year  in  which 
it  yields  seven  and  one-half  barrels,  after 
which  it  diminishes  slowly.  Taking  the 
average  for  nineteen  years,  the  yield  per 
year  from  one  tree  was  about  two  and 
three-quarter  barrels. 

The  Duchess  apple  begins  bearing  the 
third  year  after  it  is  planted,  and  the 
maximum  crop  so  far  has  been  reached  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year,  when  a  yield  of 
over  eight-barrels  was  obtained  from  one 
tree.  The  average  yield  from  the  third  to 
the  twenty-sixth  year  is  about  two  barrels 
per  tree,  and  from  the  tenth  to  the  twen- 
ty-sixth, three  barrels. 

Wealthy  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
productive  bearers,  but  it  does  not  become 
a  large  tree.  It  begins  bearing  the  second 
or  third  year  after  planting.  The  highest 
yield  obtaind  from  a  Wealthy  in  one  year 
was  five  and  three-quarter  barrels  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year.  The  average  yield 
per  year  from  the  third  to  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  is  about  a  barrel  and  a  half. 
From  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-sixth 
year  the  average  is  two  and  three-quarter 
barrels  per  tree.  This  variety,  as  a  rule, 
bears  heavily  one  year  and  has  a  light 
crop  the  next. 

Marketing  Canadian 
Apples 

'Tp  HE  bulk  of  Ontario's  apple  crop  will 
*■   find  a  market  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west this  season,  says  an   Ontario  Fruit 
Branch    circular.     Much    of    the    winter 


apple  crop  has  already  been  sold  there  at 
good  prices,  for  the  North-west  consumer 
is  in  a  position  this  year  to  buy  fruit  even 
in  the  face  of  a  short  apple  crop  every- 
where and  corresponding  high  prices. 
Flat  prices  being  realized  for  Ontario 
apples  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3  or  a 
little  better  per  barrel  for  good  winter 
varieties,  one  and  twos,  f.o.b  shipping 
point. 

Considerable  of  the  Ontario  crop  will 
also  find  its  way  to  Old  Country  markets. 
Several  cars  of  fall  stuff  have  already 
been  shipped,  though  early  in  the  season 
it  was  thought  that  considerable  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  getting  space 
across  on  the  boats.  It  appears  now,  how- 
ever, as  if  reliable  shippers,  whom  the 
steamship  companies  can  depend  upon  to 
always  fill  the  space  contracted  for,  and 
to  get  the  fruit  to  the  dock  on  time,  will 
be  able  to  get  at  least  part  if  not  all  of 
the  space  that  they  require. 

The  British  Columbia  winter  apple 
crop  is  practically  all  sold,  chiefly  in  Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  R. 
M.  Winslow,  Provincial  Horticulturist  for 
British  Columbia,  approximates  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  crop  as  follows:  "About 
two  hundred  cars  of  apples,  or  perhaps 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  are  going  into 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba;  about  three 
hundred  cars  into  Alberta,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cars  for  export,  the 
balance  to  the  local  markets.  Prices  for 
British  Columbia  good  winter  varieties, 
ruled  about  $1.30  per  box  for  No.  1  stock, 
f.o.b.  shipping  point. 

Nova  Scotia  apples  are  not  in  favor  in 
the  Canadian  West  this  season,  so  that 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  there  will  likely  find 
its  way  over  to  the  Old  Country  markets. 
Several  boats  have  already  been  chartered 
by  the  Central  Selling  Association  in 
Nova  Scotia,  to  carry  apples  only.  Much 
of  their  low  grade  fruit  will  likely  be  dis- 
posed of  in  Eastern  Canadian  cities,  par- 
ticularly in  Quebec  Province,  as  the  apple 
crop  there  is  very  light  and  not  nearly 
sufficient  for  home  demands. 

P.  W.  HODGETTS.  Ontario. 

A  Fine  Progranniic 

A  LOCAL  union  of  one  of  the  Manitoba 
Grain-growers  has  gotten  a  mighty 
attractive  programme  for  the  winter.  The 
members  in  this  neighborhood  will  profit 
by  the  high  class  of  the  discussions.  The 
following  is  the  outline  for  it: 

January  14 — Literary   and   musical  eve- 
January    21— Study   2:    Country    Life   Problems 

in  Outline, 
January     28 — Scotch    evening.     Rev.     Patterson, 

of   Eden,   assisting. 
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February  4 — -Study  3:  Better  Farming  Move- 
ment. 

February  11 — Program  provided  by  members 
of  the  Sunday  school. 

February  18 — Study  4:  Better  Business — Co- 
operation. 

February  25 — Program  provided  by  Women's 
Missionary    Society. 

March  4— Study  5:  Bigger  Profits  —  The 
Ecouomic  Situation. 

March  11 — Program  provided  by  the  Grain 
Growers'  Association. 

March  IS— Study  6:  The  Rural  Home— Yes- 
terday   and    To-morrow. 

-March   25 — Program    provided    by    the    church. 

April  1 — Program  provided  by  the  Orangemen 

April  S— Study  7:  The  Rural  School  —  Its 
development. 

April  15 — Lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides. 

April  22— Study  8:  The  Rural  Church— Has  it 
found  itself? 

April  20 — A  social  evening. 

The  speakers  on  the  different  studies 
will  be  announced  a  week  ahead  of  the 
dates  set.  Any  changes  or  additions  to 
this  program  will  be  announced  from  time 
to  time. 


Farmers  in  N.B.  Buy  Fer- 
tilizers 

XT  EW  BRUNSWICK'S  first  attempt 
-*•  ^  at  co-operative  buying  on  a  large 
scale  was  made  this  year  in  con- 
nection with  fertilizers  for  the  potato 
fields.  The  movement  came  about  very 
largely  through  a  series  of  experiments 
which  were  tried  last  year  by  H.  B. 
Durost,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Soil  Fer- 
tility. Mr.  Durost  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  farmers  could  make  a  very  decided 
saving  in  their  cost  of  production  by  mix- 
ing their  own  fertilizers  To  demonstrate 
this,  he  made  arrangements  with  twelve 
farmers  at  different  points,  for  the  use 
of  their  barns  and  a  small  section  of  one 
of  their  fields  for  experimental  purposes. 
Enough  of  the  standard  fertilizer  ma- 
terials were  delivered  to  these  farmers  to 
make  the  equivalent  of  a  half-ton  of  the 
factory-mixed  brand  of  fertilizer  they 
were  using.  The  mixing  was  done  on  the 
barn  floor  and  with  no  other  tools  than  a 
square-pointed  shovel  and  a  sand-screen. 
The  home-mixed  fertilizer  was  then  used 
on  an  equal  area  to  that  on  which  a  half- 
ton  of  factory-mixed  fertilizer  was  ap- 
plied. The  whole  crop  received  the  same 
treatment  throughout  the  season  and  the 
following  results  were  secured: 


Vsf* 


Farm  girls  have  been  reading  about  house- 
keeping in  the  July  number  of  The  Farmers' 
Magazine. 


known  as  Agricultural  Societies,  United, 
has  done  business  this  season  and  has 
handled  a  lot  of  fertilizer,  something  like 
700  or  800  tons.  Its  president,  R.  G. 
Murray,  is  a  St.  John  lawyer,  who  farms 
at  Loch  Lomond  and  who  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  on  behalf  of  the  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  Durost  anticipates  difficulty  next 
year  in  getting  potash  and  is  urging  the 
farmers  to  save  their  wood  ashes  as  a  sub- 
stitute. He  also  believes  that  there  will 
be  considerable  opposition  to  the  work  of 
the  new  organization  from  the  manufac- 
turers of  fertilizers.  However,  he  sees 
no  valid  reason  why  the  farmers  should 
buy  what  they  can  make  themselves  at  a 
cheaper  cost. 

W.  A.  CRAICK. 


Harness  and  its   Care 

THE   harness  for  the  farm  team  de- 
serves much  thought.     It  should  be 
sufficiently    heavy    for    the    work    to    be 


Brand 

Location.  Home  Factory 

Canterbury     4-6-10  4-6-10 

Benton    4-6-10  4-6-10 

Woodstock    4-6-10  4.5-7-10 

Hartland    4-6-10  4-6-10 

Florenceville    5-8-9  5-8-9 

Bristol    4-6-10  4-6-10 

Bath    4.5-8-9  4.5-8-9 

"Upper  Kent   5-5-10  5-5-10 

Kilburn    4.5-7-10  4.5-7-10 

Glaasville    4-6-10  4-6-10 

Millville    4-6-10  4-6-10 

Cardigan    2.5-6-6  2.5-6-6 


Cost 

per  ton 

Yield 

Home 

Factory 

Saving 

Home 

Factory 

Inc. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

$26.50 

$40.00 

$13.50 

58 

50 

8 

26.30 

42.00 

15.70 

64 

47 

17 

27.00 

42.50 

15.50 

49 

47 

0 

26.50 

40.00 

13.50 

78 

(10 

IS 

29.50 

43.00 

13.50 

83 

81 

o 

26.50 

40.00 

13.50 

55 

50 

5 

28.00 

41.50 

13.50 

96 

78 

18 

30.00 

43.00 

13.00 

75 

^S.OO 

41.00 

1 3 .  00 

54 

54 

28.00 

40.00 

12\00 

53 

47 

6 

27.10 

41.00 

13.90 

63 

63 

IS.  60 

34.00 

15.40 

40 

32 

S 

As  an  outcome  of  these  experiments, 
which  proved  conclusively  that  not  only 
was  the  home-mixed  fertilizer  cheaper  but 
more  efficacious  than  the  factory-mixed 
product,  some  twenty-three  of  the  agri- 
cultural societies  of  New  Brunswick  came 
together  and  took  out  a  charter  for  a  cen- 
tral company,  which  would  undertake  to 
buy  the  fertilizer  materials  and  supply 
them    to    the    societies.     The    company, 


done.  A  lighter  harness  may  work  well 
for  a  time,  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
get  old  and  worn  it  becomes  a  bill  of  ex- 
pense. It  never  pays  to  buy  a  low-grade 
harness,  even  if  its  first  cost  is  small. 
The  harness  I  like  best  for  general  farm 
use  is  all  leather.  I  have  used  chain-trace 
harness,  but  do  not  like  it  nearly  so  well 
as  harness  with  full-length  leather  tugs. 
Chain  traces  are  often  imperfectly  weld- 


ed, and  the  defect  cannot  be  seen  until 
they  break,  which  is  usually  at  the  most 
critical  time,  causing  vexatious  delays. 
They  are  also  likely  to  wear  the  hair  from 
the  horse  along  the  body,  and  at  the  hind 
legs  when  turning.  The  leather  tug  will 
not  rub  the  horse  at  any  point,  is  alike 
in  strength  from  end  to  end,  and  is  de- 
pendable in  a  hard  pull.  As  to  breeching, 
I  prefer  the  knit  sort  that  passes  over  the 
hips,  under  the  crupper,  down  under  the 
body  where  it  unites  into  one  strap  that 
fastens  to  the  breastyoke. 

A  good  collar  is  the  principal  part  of 
any  work  harness.  It  pays  in  the  long 
run  to  buy  none  other  but  the  best.  Above 
all  else,  be  certain  that  it  properly  fits  the 
particular  horse  on  which  it  is  used.  It 
should  fit  snugly  from  top  to  bottom,  but 
with  room  enough  at  the  bottom  for  the 
whole  hand  to  pass  handily,  and  with 
room  enough  at  the  sides  to  admit  the 
fingers  passing  between.  A  collar  too 
short  must  not  be  used,  for  it  will  choke 
the  horse  and  likely  cause  serious  injury. 
The  hames  should  fit  tight  in  the  grooves 
in  the  collar  from  top  to  bottom  and  be 
of  the  same  size  as  the  collar.  A  17-inch 
hame  on  a  20-inch  collar  would  not  give 
satisfaction,  as  the  point  of  draft  would 
not  be  right,  thereby  destroying  the 
efficiency  of  the  collar. 

I  always  use  open  bridles,  that  is,  those 
without  blinds.  Blinds  greatly  annoy  a 
horse,  and  never  make  him  safer  or 
more  tractable.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  an  otherwise  gentle  horse 
more  vicious  and  unmanageable,  because 
they  prevent  his  seeing  anything  coming 
from  the  rear,  such  as  an  automobile. 
His  ability  to  hear  the  noise  only  adds  to 
his  fears,  making  him  more  anxious  to 
escape  from  what  he  cannot  understand. 
The  more  nervous  and  high-spirited  a 
horse  is,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that 
he  be  allowed  full  use  of  his  sight,  and  be 
able  to  see  everything  dearly. 

HARNESS   WEARS    OUT   TOO   FAST 

As  a  general  thing  in  farm  manage- 
ment the  harness  does  not  last  as  long  as 
it  should,  a  fact  that  is  due  to  a  consider- 
able extent  to  lack  of  care.  This  lack  of 
care  is  one  of  the  places  in  the  business 
of  farming  where  there  is  oftentimes  a 
leak  that  we  could  easily  prevent  without 
much  outlay  of  money  or  labor.  Harness 
is  rather  costly  and  we  should  keep  it  in 
serviceable  condition  as  long  as  possible. 

In  my  barn  I  have  a  harness-room  suf- 
ficiently large  so  that  the  harness  can  be 
hung  up  in  various  parts,  thus  in  case  it 
becomes  wet  while  in  use  it  will  the  more 
readily  dry.  Water  and  frozen  mud  have 
a  very  injurious  effect  on  harness  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  so  does  dust.  The  custom 
of  hanging  the  harness  on  hooks  or  stakes 
in  the  stable  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  when 
followed  causes  it  to  deteriorate  rapidly, 
If  a  proper  place  to  keep  it  is  provided  it 
is  not  necessary  to  clean  a  harness  thor- 
oughly every  time  it  is  used,  but  it  will 
last  for  a  much  longer  period  if,  after 
being  removed  from  the  horse,  the  dirt 
is  removed  with  a  good  stiff  brush.  If  it 
has  become  muddy  or  badly  soiled  with 
sweat  it  should  first  be  brushed  and  then 
sponged  off  until  the  surface  is  free  from 
Continued  on  Page  57. 


Canada's 
Flax 

ByJ.A.  McCracken 


The  flax  crop  of  Canada  is  com- 
ing into  prominence  more  than 
ever  this  year  on  account  of  the 
losses  of  the  flax  fields  in  Belgivr« 
and    Germany.      As    the    war    U 


A  seventy-acre  flax  field  near  Forest,  Ont.     T  lie    pulling    here    is    largely    done    by    Indians. 


WHAT  Mr.  J.  S.  Coey,  of  the  Linen 
Thread  Company,  Newark,  N.J., 
said  at  Forest,  Ont.,  last  July  is 
likely  to  become  historic  in  the  annals  of 
our  flax  fibre  industry. 

He  had  just  applied  the  spinner's  test, 
called  hackling  (which  means  splitting 
and  cleaning  the  flax  fibre  by  drawing  it 
over  sets  of  needles  disposed  on  blocks) 
on  two  representative  handfuls  of  flax 
grown  on  a  Western  Ontario  field.  One 
sample  of  fibre  had  been  dew-retted  in  the 
old  fashion  by  spreading  it  on  the 
meadows,  where  the  rain  and  dews  could 
act  on  it;  the  other  sample  had  been 
water-retted  by  being  kept  immersed  for 
several  days  in  tanks  filled  with  soft 
water. 

Anxiously  I  watched  Mr.  Coey  perform 
the  difficult  work  of  hackling.  Saw  him 
toss  out  each  hank  of  fibre  so  as  to  feel 
and  examine  its  evenness,  its  fineness  and 
its  softness.  When  he  was  through  I 
asked  him  the  relative  values  of  the  two 
samples  of  flax,  and  also  his  opinion  of 
the  widespread  movement  to  grow  more 
fibre  flax  in  Ontario. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Coey  calmly,  holding 
out  the  water-retted  fibre,  "is  worth  at 
least  two  cents  a  pound  more  than  the 
other — about  24  cents  a  pound.  That 
water-retted  sample  compares  quite  fa- 
vorably with  the  best  Irish." 

I  doubt  if  such  encouraging  statements 
have  ever  before  been  made  by  an 
authority  with  reference  to  flax  in  Can- 
ada. For  some  of  our  misguided  citizens, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  have  been 
arguing  that  we  can't  even  grow  good 
fibre  flax  in  Canada.  I  wish  every  one  who 
reads  these  lines  could  see  the  flax  that 
Mr.  Coey  hackled.  A  picture  can  do  but 
indifferent  justice  to  it.  Expert  flax-man 
though  he  is  he  told  us  he  wasn't  wizard 
enough  to  make  a  good  hackled  sample  out 
of  poor  flax.  Both  flax  and  handling,  as 
I  saw,  were  very  good.  Therefore  the  re- 
sult— Ontario  fibre  marketable  at  24  cents 
a  pound. 

Hence  Mr.  Coey's  remarks  may  easily 
be  prophetic  of  a  great  change  in  our  flax 
industry.  From  his  words  one  naturally 
inferred  what  some  Ontario  growers  have 
lately  been  recognizing — that  our  soil  and 
our  climate  in  Southern  Canada  were  the 
least  blamable  for  recurring  poor  crops 
and  low  prices  during  the  recent  period 


of  depression.  Soil  and  climate  in  the 
growing  time  usually  have  done  their 
noble  duty.  Men  and  methods  in  the 
work  of  cultivation  and  manufacture 
have  fallen  short. 

Flax  men,  I  say,  have  begun  to  realize 
these  truths,  now  that  the  future  looks  so 
bright.  Take  the  case  of  Howard 
Fraleigh,  of  Forest,  whose  crops,  if  better 
than  most,  deserve  to  be  better  because 
of  the  minute  care  given  to  them.  Take 
Mr.  Fraleigh  as  a  type  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive flax  man  in  Western  Ontario. 
Mr.  Fraleigh  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  he 
knows  practically  nothing  about  flax. 
That,  of  course,  is  just  his  emphatic  way 
of  saying  that  he  has  still  a  great  deal  to 
learn  about  it.  He  has  shown  us  by  ex- 
periments this  season  at  Forest  that 
water-retting  can  be  accomplished  here 
with  ordinary  soft  water  from  a  farm 
well.  The  Irish  will  tell  you  much  the 
same  thing.  The  Irish  flax-growers  ret 
their  own  flax  in  convenient  bog-holes  and 
ditches  along  the  roadside.  But  in  Can- 
ada, though  the  Foresters  of  Mitchell  and 
Livingstons  of  Baden  (Ont.)  years  ago 
were  partially  successful  in  this  process, 
all  attempts  at  water-retting  in  Canada 
were  abandoned  for  reasons  that  now 
seem  trivial.  Mr.  David  Forrester,  a 
retired  flax  man  now  living  at  Clinton, 
told  me  recently  that  their  trials  at  water- 
retting  were  given  up  for  two  main  rea- 
sons. One  was  that  the  discharges  of 
water  from  the  retting  tanks  killed  the 
fish  in  the  river  nearby.  Secondly,  the 
men  in  the  mill  were  made  sick  at  the 
stomach  in  handling  the  ill-smelling 
water-retted  flax  straw. 

You  see  an  important  process  was 
balked  in  one  case  because  of  a  few  fish. 
With  our  greater  knowledge  and  enter- 
prise nowadavs  we  can  probably  overcome 
both  these  difficulties.  The  liquid  in  which 
flax  is  retted  can  be  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  prepared  fertilizer,  or  its  bane- 
ful effects  could  be  neutralized  by  the 
application  of  some  chemical  or  the  intro- 
duction of  some  process.  I  am  told  by 
Irish  flax  workers  that  "mill-sickness"  as 
they  call  the  trouble  resulting  from 
handling  water-retted  flax  indoors,  lasts 
only  a  day  or  two,  like  seasickness,  and 
thereafter  causes  no  inconvenience. 

One  skilled  Irish  flax  worker  declared 
that  the  remedy  suggested  by  an  Ontario 


manufacturer — of  running  the  straw 
after  removal  from  the  retting  pools 
through  rollers  and  applying  a  jet  of 
fresh  water  to  it — would  result  in  great 
injury  to  the  fibre  in  its  delicate  condition. 
This  seems  plausible  to  many  of  us.  Wet 
flax  must  never  be  handled  except  with 
great  care. 

FINDING  OUR  OWN  SEED 
Again  Fraleigh  knows  that  what  Rus- 
sia and  Holland  have  done  in  the  matter 
of  producing  their  own  seed  for  sowing. 
Canada  should  be  able  to  do.  It  is  granted 
by  agriculturists  that  wherever  a  crop 
can  be  matured  there  permanent  strains 
of  seed  for  sowing  can  be  developed.  Yet 
this  has  never  been  accomplished  with 
Canadian  flax.  Whoever  sows  Canadian- 
born  flax  seed,  as  heretofore  commonly 
matured,  several  years  in  succession  soor. 
discovers  the  necessity  of  securing  im- 
ported seed.  Therein  lies  an  important 
task  for  our  Experimental  Stations  and 
Agricultural  Colleges. 

CANADA   CAN   GROW   FIRST   CLASS  FLA.X 

This  year  and  many  former  years  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century,  have  proven  that 
first-class  flax  can  be  grown  on  our  farms, 
when  the  care  in  soil  selection  and 
preparation  are  adequate.  But  of  what 
use  to  the  farmer  is  an  abundant  crop  of 
flax,  or  indeed  any  at  all,  if  he  can't  mar- 
ket it  to  advantage?  That  is  the  question 
I  am  trying  to  answer  in  this  article  by 
showing  the  prospects  of  re-establishing 


Irish     flax     worker     spreading    water-retted 
rl.ix   in  experiments  at   Forert.  Ont.     The 
obtained    from   this   flax    straw   is   worth 
pound. 


Methods  of  Hand- 
ling the  Crop,  and 
Finding  a  Market 
for  the  Fibre. 


likely  to  bring  thousands  of  expert 
flax  workers  to  our  shores,  the 
future  of  this  industry  has  the 
promise  of  a  rapid  development. 
From  now  on,  its  progress  will  be 
watched  with  a  new  interest. 
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Spreading  threshed   flax   straw  for  dew-retti        ug,    heretofore    the    custom   in    Canad; 


the  Canadian  flax  fibre  industry  on 
stronger  lines.  I  dismiss  at  once  the  sug- 
gestion that  inevitably  arises  here,  name- 
ly, that  in  many  countries  where  flax  is 
an  important  crop,  such  as  Ireland  and 
Russia,  each  farmer  grows  and  partly 
manufactures  his  own  crop.  You  know 
our  Ontario  farmers  have  too  little  time 
even  to  pull  their  flax,  let  alone  carry  it 
forward  through  several  of  the  processes 
in  its  direction  toward  thread  and  cloth. 
We  profess  to  be,  and  must  be  accepted 
as,  mainly  up-to-date  machinery  farmers 
in  a  machinery  age. 

CO-OPERATION    BETWEEN    FARMER    AND 
FACTOR 

Therefore  flax  cultural  arrangements 
between  farmer  and  flax  factor  are  ne- 
cessary. The  farmer  must  grow  the  flax 
satisfactorily,  or  provide  soil  and  tillage 
for  it,  and  the  flax  manufacturer  must 
handle  it  skilfully  from  the  threshing 
stage  onward.  If  either  of  these  col- 
laborators is  a  "slacker"  both  suffer  and 
the  country  loses.  As  the  basis  of  every 
deal  is  pure  profit  what  use  is  there  for 
the  farmer  to  provide  the  crop  if  the  fac- 
tor cannot  pay  well  for  it.  That  suggests 
the  direction  of  the  new  development  of 
the  industry  in  Ontario.  Flax  men  see  the 
necessity  of  improving  their  plants  and 
processes  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will 
be  able,  even  when  prices  drop  down  to 
normal,  to  pay  inviting  prices  for  flax 
land  and  flax  straw.  Therein  lies  the  tie 
that  binds  the  grower  to  the  manufac- 
turer.   The  high  prices  expected  on  this 
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In  the  process  of  dew-retting,  flax  must 
be  once  turned,  so  that  the  retting  may  be 
done   as   evenly   as   possible. 


year's  crop  is  the  boon  that  is  making  such 
improvements  possible.  For  example, 
when  one  mill-worker  turns  out  24-cent 
fibre  out  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  retted  straw 
allotted  to  him  and  another  worker  24- 
cent  fibre  out  of  only  50  per  cent,  of  the 
straw,  flax  men  naturally  seek  the  expert 
worker.  To  indicate  in  cold  figures  how 
inferior  handling  can  lose  money  let  me 
say  that  at  Forest  and  Wingham  the  best 
export  fibre  last  winter  brought  22  cents 
a  pound  in  the  New  England  market 
while  most  of  our  other  manufacturers 
were  paid  14  cents  a  pound  for  their  fibre. 
It  wasn't  wholly  (though  certainly  part- 
ly) the  growing  of  the  crop  that  caused 
these  differences.  And  the  above  figures 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  differ- 
ence in  returns. 

This  demand  for  the  most  skilled 
worker  is  being  satisfied  in  a  limited 
degree  by  the  coming  of  Belgian  flax- 
workers  who  are  widely  sought  by  Cana- 
dian flax  men  to  impart  their  superior 
skill  to  Canadians.  As  Mr.  McMurchy 
of  Ripley,  said  recently,  "When  prices  are 
good  it  is  a  shame  to  have  good  flax  wast- 
ed by  incompetent  workers  in  the  mill. 

MORE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

Already  results  of  these  better  methods 
of  handling  the  crop  are  telling  in  the 
terms  made  with  land-owners.  This  sea- 
son as  high  as  $15  an  acre  was  paid  for 
flax  land  on  a  combination  tonnage  and 
acreage  basis.  In  some  cases  $12  was  the 
promised  foundation  rate  with  clauses 
providing  for  advances  on  this  figure  ac- 
cording to  tonnage.  Such  clauses  gave 
$14  when  the  crop  ran  two  tons  of  seeded 
straw  to  the  acre,  $14.50  for  2%  tons,  and 
$15  for  three  tons  or  over.  A  field  of 
white  blossom  flax  on  the  farm  of  William 
Leitches  near  Alvinston  averaged  3% 
tons  to  the  acre.  Had  this  flax  been  sold 
on  a  straight  tonnage  basis  the  revenue,  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  seeded  straw — 
$14.50— would  have  been  3%  times  $14.50, 
or  $50.75  an  acre.  Of  course  under  that 
method  of  cropping  Mr.  Leitches  would 
have  had  to  pay  for  his  seed,  attend  to 
his  weeding,  and  do  his  own  pulling,  in 
addition  to  the  tillage,  sowing  and  hauling 
of  crop  required  of  him  under  the  rental 
basis.  In  that  case  his  additional  outlay 
per  acre  at  a  money  valuation  would  have 
been  somewhat  as  follows: 


Seed,  84  lbs.  to  the  acre  at  $2.75 

per  bushel $  4 .  12 

Weeding  per  acre  1 .  25 

Pulling  by  hand,  per  acre 7.50 


$12.87 


This  year  pulling  machines  could  not 
be  operated   satisfactorily  owing  to   the 
wet  condition  of  the  soil.    Pulling  by  ma- 
chine is  at  the  rate  of  about  $5  an  acre. 
$50.75  less  $12.87  leaves  $37.88. 

Therefore  his  revenue  on  a  straight 
rental  arrangement  compared  to  his  in- 
come on  a  tonnage  basis  would  be  as  $15 
is  to  $37.88.  To  determine  his  net  profit 
in  both  cases  we  must  deduct  from  these 
figures  the  cost  of  tillage,  sowing  and 
hauling,  which  items  would  be  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

Tillage,  per  acre $  2.00 

Sowing,  per  acre 25 

Hauling,  per  acre 1 .  00 


$3.25 

Thus  the  net  profits  per  acre  are  ap- 
proximately $11.75  and  $34.63  re- 
spectively. 

The  district  embracing  Alvinston,  Oil 
Springs,  and  Wallaceburg,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  highly  suitable  for  a  heavy  pro- 
duction of  flax  straw. 

Of  course  the  flax  rentals  this  year 
varied  with  the  locality  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil.  In  Grey  county  land  was 
obtained  on  a  straight  rental  basis  as  low 
as  $10  per  acre.  Where  the  field  chosen 
has  a  record  known  to  the  flax  man — such 
as  by  producing  a  good  crop  of  corn,  or 
by  being  old  pasturage,  weed  free,  the 
higher  rental  prices  are  offered.  Amos 
Tipling  of  Wingham,  and  Wm.  Forrester 
of  Mitchell,  both  well-known  flax  men  and 
careful  renters,  particularly  like  to  know 
the  record  of  the  previous  crop  before  en- 
gaging flax  land.  All  the  farmer  does  in 
any  case  under  the  usual  arrangements 
now  practised  is  to  put  his  land  in  a  good 
condition  of  tilth,  in  some  instances  sow 
the  seed  provided  by  the  flax  man,  and 
haul  in  the  crop  when  it  is  cured  in  the 
shock. 

The  opportunity  of  early  money  returns 
on  rentals  was  this  year  taken  advantage 
of  by  many  farmers  who  felt  the  effects  of 
Continued  on  Page  49. 


The  Frost  Girl: 
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CHAPTER  I. 

When  Two  Trails  Cross 

T-R-A-I-L  spells  adventure  the  world 
around.  Few  words  are  wells  of. 
deeper  significance.  Few  act  more 
quickly  upon  the  imagination.  None 
opens  wider  vistas.  Mountain,  plain,  for- 
est and  tundra;  exploration,  game,  gold 
and  conquest;  hunger,  toil,  risk  and  sacri- 
fice; peacefulness,  stress,  war  and  com- 
radeship; bright  skies,  blizzards,  failure 
and  success — these  and  many  more  gather 
as  if  by  magic  when  one  who  has  romance 
in  his  soul  first  steps  upon  the  dim  path 
that  twists  and  turns,  is  always  the  same 
and  always  different,  that  leads  he  knows 
not  where,  but  always  to  adventure. 

But  adventure  and  romance,  as  com- 
monly conceived,  were  not  in  the  heart 
of  Allan  Baird,  as  he  pushed  through  the 
dark  spruce  forest  and  stepped  on  to  such 
a  dim,  winding,  beckoning  trail  one 
bright  October  noon.  His  heart  and  his 
mind  were  filled  with  the  romance  of 
work,  of  conquest,  with  the  adventure  of 
achievement,  and  to  him  the  trail  meant 
only  easier  going.  He  knew  there  was  a 
portage  around  a  falls  in  the  river  toward 
which  he  was  making  his  way,  and,  be- 
cause he  was  in  a  hurry,  he  turned  at 
once  toward  the  south. 

The  determined  set  of  Allan's  shoul- 
ders, the  quick  movements  of  his  legs,  the 
free  swing  of  his  arms,  told  his  haste. 
Likewise,  had  there  been  someone  there 
to  see  him,  his  torn  and  soiled  khaki  trou- 
sers, his  rock-scored  shoepacs,  his  deeply 
tanned  face  and  calloused  hands  would 
have  told  of  a  long  conflict  with  the  wil- 
derness. His  face  and  his  body  were  lean 
from  constantly  maintaining  top  speed, 
his  eyes  were  bright  with  the  eagerness  of 
one  who  looks  for  obstacles  that  he  may 
the  sooner  put  them  behind  him. 

Gliding  rather  than  walking,  in  his 
lightly  clad  feet,  he  dipped  to  a  little 
swamp.  Even  there  the  soft  footing  did 
not  retard  him,  but,  leaping  and  swinging 
with  the  grace  that  comes  from  many 
miles  of  such  travel,  he  went  on  until  the 
dim  trail  suddenly  lifted  and  he  found 
himself  on  higher  ground. 

Though  the  fartherest  outpost  of  civil- 
ization lay  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  south,  Allan's  mental  attitude  as  he 
hurried  on  was  no  different  from  that  of  a 
man  who,  sitting  at  a  desk,  is  performing 
his  daily  task.  To  him  t-r-a-i-1  spelled 
only  the  romance  of  work.  For  him  it  held 
only  the  adventure  of  achievement.  It  was 
not  that  there  was  no  romance  in  his  soul. 
Few  things  are  more  romantic  than  the 
world's  work,  few  adventures  more 
thrilling.  Scott  died  in  a  blizzard  with  the 
world  applauding  the  spectacular;  Lazear 
died  unnoticed  but  more  heroically  that 
some  of  the  applauders  might  escape 
death  by  yellow  fever. 

So  Allan  Baird,  obsessed  with  the  ro- 
mance of  work,  failed,  for  a  moment,  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  something  he 
found  in  that  distant,  lonely,  rarely-tra- 
veled forest  pathway.   To  the  youth  seek- 


ing casual  adventure  nothing  could  have 
been  more  potential.  To  Allan  it  was 
merely  a  book,  an  old,  battered,  worn, 
much-read  book.  He  stopped  and  looked 
down  at  it  with  no  more  interest  than  as 
if  books  adorned  all  wilderness  trails. 
Even  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up  he  acted 
only  subconsciously. 

It  was  the  title  which  brought  the  first 
awakening.  "Pride  and  Prejudice."  He 
frowned,  then  laughed.  He  had  read  it 
once,  read  it  because  he  had  to,  the  only 
thing  about  it  that  he  remembered  then. 
Instinctively  he  opened  the  cover  to  look 
for  a  name.  It  was  there.  "Malcom  Mac- 
Lure,  Edinburgh,  Scotland."  Below  was 
a  date,  a  date  fifty  years  earlier. 

"P  DINBURGH,  Allan  mused,  was  four 
-1— '  thousand  miles  away.  He  didn't  sup- 
pose there  was  a  book  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  where  he  stood.  Then, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  he  saw  another 
name,  "Hertha  MacLure."  The  ink  was 
black.  That  above  was  faded  and  brown. 
A  new  owner,  he  thought,  perhaps  a 
daughter.  Not  so  strange,  this  finding  a 
book,  and  such  a  book,  in  such  a  place. 
Someone  had  loaned  it  to  a  forest  traveler 
and  it  had  been  dropped  from  a  pack. 

He  went  on  over  the  rise  and  down  to 
the  river  bank.  Turned  over  on  the  shore 
at  the  end  of  the  portage  lay  a  birch 
canoe,  one  of  those  small,  one-man  crafts 
so  frequently  seen  in  that  land  of  long 
portages.  Allan  looked  at  the  canoe  a  mo- 
ment and  then  slipped  the  book  into  the 
bow  where  it  would  be  dry  and  where  its 
owner  would  most  readily  find  it.  If  the 
owner  of  the  canoe  were  not  the  owner  of 
the  book  it  didn't  matter  much.  Who 
wanted  to  read  "Pride  and  Prejudice" 
anyhow? 

Again  Allan  returned  to  his  work  and, 
without  further  thought  of  what  he  had 
found,  went  on  down  stream.  For  a  hun- 
dred yards  he  pressed  through  the  brush, 
making  the  best  of  the  rough  going.  But 
subconsciously  his  mind  dwelt  on  the  book, 
on  the  canoe.  It  had  rained  that  morning. 
But  the  book  had  been  dry.  The  small  de- 
tail that  the  ground  beneath  the  over- 
turned canoe  was  wet  recurred  to  him. 
These  things  meant  that  the  book  had 
been  dropped  only  an  hour  or  two  before 
and  that  the  canoe  had  been  turned  over 
after  the  rain.  It  was  only  logical  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  such  a  rarely  traveled  wil- 
derness, the  owner  of  the  book  and  the 
owner  of  the  canoe  were  the  same. 

Then  he  recalled  the  name  on  the  fly 
leaf,  the  newer  name,  "Hertha  MacLure." 
It  stopped  him  suddenly,  that  and  the 
question,  "Could  it  have  been  a  girl  who 
had  dropped  it?"  The  thought  was  ab- 
surd. There  were  no  women,  no  white 
women,  in  that  country.  Whoever  tra- 
veled in  the  canoe  traveled  alone,  and  no 
white  girl  would  do  that. 

A  LLAN  turned  down  stream.  But,  as 
^*-  he  went  on,  there  came  a  vision  of  a 
small  footprint  in  the  swamp  beyond  the 
ridge.   Had  he  seen  such  a  footprint?   Of 


course  not.  He  had  only  imagined  it.  A 
few  more  steps.  What  if  he  had?  What 
if  there  were  a  girl  at  the  other  end  of 
the  portage,  a  white  girl,  alone,  perhaps 
lost,  maybe  starving?  He  laughed.  Ab- 
surd.  He  went  on  a  little  further. 

And  then  the  great  romance  of  work 
gave  way  to  the  romance  of  youth.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  girl  back  there.  The 
chances  were  one  in  a  million  but,  if  there 
were  the  one  chance,  the  odds  were  a 
million  to  one  that  she  needed  help.  Allan 
turned  back  up  stream  toward  the 
portage. 

It  is  a  powerful  thing,  this  attraction 
of  a  woman  for  a  man  who  has  gone  for 
months  without  seeing  one.  A  harsh  voice 
is  musical,  plain  features  are  beautiful, 
age  unnoticed,  to  the  trail-weary  man.  A 
sister  is  as  welcome  as  a  sweetheart.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  feminine  softness  after  the 
harshness  of  the  wilderness.  Anyhow  it 
is  there,  and  all  men  who  have  spent  much 
time  alone  know  it. 

Allan  stopped  at  the  canoe.  There  were 
no  tracks.  He  took  the  book  from  the 
bow  and  started  north  across  the  port- 
age. In  the  swamp  he  looked  carefully. 
There  were  no  small  footprints.  He  had 
been  an  imagining  idiot,  he  told  himself. 
He  would  have  turned  back  but,  having 
started  on  this  fool's  journey,  he  would 
see  it  through.  On  across  the  swamp  he 
hurried,  up  the  next  ridge  and  over  it. 

A  dog  barked.  Another  turn  in  the  trail 
and  he  saw  smoke  above  the  trees  beyond. 
A  little  farther  and  he  came  to  a  small 
opening  at  the  end  of  the  portage.  Dogs 
rushed  out  at  him,  dogs  that  made  a  piti- 
ful showing  of  bluster  with  tails  between 
their  legs  as  they  bared  their  teeth.  They 
seemed  glad  of  the  command  for  silence 
that  came  from  an  Indian  who  sat  on  a 
log  beside  a  fire. 

IT  was  that  scene  most  typical  of  the 
north  country:  A  birch-bark  wigwam 
set  in  the  open ;  before  it  a  smouldering, 
smoky  fire  apparently  about  to  die  be- 
cause it  could  not  make  headway  with  the 
two  heavy  sticks  upon  which  it  fed,  and 
yet  which  seemed  to  keep  the  pot,  swung 
from  a  tripod  above,  boiling  as  if  by 
magic ;  at  one  side  a  drying  rack  over  an- 
other smouldering,  smoky  fire,  with  rows 
and  rows  of  red  strips  and  slabs  of  meat 
already  turning  black  about  the  edges; 
a  squaw,  suspicious,  grumbling;  a  man 
silent,  apparently  disinterested;  a  dark 
shy  face  with  staring  eyes  peeping  from 
behind  the  squaw's  skirts. 

But  Allan  did  not  see  any  of  these 
things.  On  the  log  beside  the  Indian  was 
a  girl,  a  white  girl.  Her  face  was  turned 
evenly,  thoroughly.  Above  a  determined 
chin  was  a  full-lipped  mouth.  Her  eyes 
were  blue,  but  it  was  her  hair  that  at- 
tracted and  held  the  attention.  It  seemed 
illimitable,  the  great,  waving,  true-golder. 
masses  of  it.  Sweeping  back  and  up  from 
the  tanned  forehead,  it  tumbled  down  her 
back  to  the  ground  behind  the  log  on 
which  she  sat.  Only  a  buckskin  thong, 
knotted  below  the  head,  restrained  it 

In    the    girl's    strong    arms,    its    head 
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cuddled  beneath  her  round,  wool-shirted 
shoulder,  lay  a  sleeping  Indian  child,  its 
darker  face  and  jet  hair  making  the 
golden  mass  above  the  more  brilliant. 

Allan  had  already  been  disgusted  with 
himself  for  having  lost  half  an  hour  on  a 
fool's  errand.  His  idea  of  finding  a  girl 
had  gone.  Now  he  could  only  stare  at  the 
scene  before  him.  That  he  would  find  a 
girl  he  had  at  first  thought  possible.  That 
he  would  find  one  so  beautiful  he  had 
never  dreamed.  Unconsciously  gripping 
the  book,  he  stood  silent  for  a  full  half- 
minute.  Then,  realizing  that  it  was  not 
a  picture  upon  which  he  was  gazing,  he 
went  forward,  hat  in  hand. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said  as  he  stepped 
across  the  fire  from  the  girl.  "I  found 
this  book  on  the  portage.  Does  it  belong 
to  you?" 

SHE  had  been  looking  at  him  steadily. 
Allan  saw  that  there  was  no  shyness. 
In  fact,  in  the  somewhat  critical  gaze  he 
fancied  there  was  just  a  trace  of  sus- 
picion, of  hostility.  Upon  seeing  the  book, 
however,  her  face  brightened.  She  smiled ; 
but  at  the  book,  not  at  Allan. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  was  afraid  I  had 
lost  it  in  the  river.  Thank  you.  I  felt 
badly  to  think  it  was  gone." 

"I  would  have  been  glad  to  lose  mine 
once,"  said  Allan  with  a  smile. 

"You  have  read  it?"  and  the  girl's  face 
brightened  again. 

"Yes,  a  long  time  ago.    I  had  to." 

"Had  to?  Why  do  you  say  that?  I  have 
read  it  four  times  and  was  just  beginning 
again." 

"Four  times!"  exclaimed  Allan  in- 
credulously. "  'Pride  and  Prejudice'  four 
times!  Oh,  Lord."  And  he  sat  down  on  a 
windfall  near  the  girl. 

"Why  not?"  she  demanded  with  just  a 
little  heat.  "It  is  a  wonderful  book." 

"That's  what  the  English  instructor 
said.  He  gave  us  our  choice  between 
'Pride  and  Prejudice'  and  'Sense  and 
Sensibility.'  I  was  sorry  I  hadn't  chosen 
'Sense  and  Sensibility'  until  one  of  the 
fellows  told  me  it  was  just  the  same." 

"Why,  I've  read  that  four  times,  too, 
and  I  like  it  as  well  as  this.  I've  read  them 
all,  'Northanger  Abbey,'  'Mansfield  Park,' 
'Emma'  and  'Persuasion.' " 

"That's  funny,"  laughed  Allan.  "Now 
Jane  Austen  never  made  a  hit  with  me, 
and  I  skipped  through  'Pride  and  Pre- 
judice' because  I  had  to.  Why,  nothing 
ever  happens  in 
it.  Are  all  the 
others  the 
same?" 

"They   are 
much     alike     in 
one  respect,  but       ^ 
lots     of     things 
happen." 

"Nothing 
more  exciting 
than  an  elope- 
ment. Now  I 
like  Rex  Beach, 
and  Jack  Lon- 
don and  Henry 
Rowland,  and  I 
used  to  like 
Robert  W. 
Chambers,  and 
there     are     any 


number  of  short-story  writers  who  make 
you  sit  up  all  the  time.  Don't  you  like 
Beach's  stories?" 

The  girl  was  looking  at  him  in  troubled 
wonder. 

"Beach,"  she  said.  "I  never  heard  of 
him." 

"Never  heard  of  him!"  repeated  Allan 
in  frank  amazement.  And  then  this  curi- 
osity pushed  him  on  to  what  might  have 
been  considered  rudeness:  "Don't  you  ever 
read  anybody  but  Jane  Austen?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  eagerly.  "I've 
read  all  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Gold- 
smith's 'Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  and  all  of 
Scott's  novels.    You  would  like  Scott." 

"I  did,  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  that  old 
time  stuff  doesn't  seem  to  go  now-a-days. 
Folks  want  up-to-date  things,  and  places, 
and  people.  Why,  Scott  wrote  a  hundred 
years  ago." 

A  LLAN  stopped  suddenly.  He  realized 
-^*-  that  the  girl  was  looking  at  him 
strangely,  and  he  also  realized  that  he 
was  talking  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  her. 
He  remembered  the  worn  condition  of  the 
book,  the  faded  name  on  the  fly  leaf.  He 
knew  that  each  book  she  had  mentioned 
had  been  written  sixty  to  one  hundred  or 
more  years  before. 

He  thought,  too,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  strangeness  of  his  meeting  a  girl  there 
in  that  immense  wilderness,  a  wilderness 
three  thousand  miles  long  and  half  as 
wide,  a  wilderness  in  which  books  were  as 
little  known  as  white  women.  He  noted 
the  strong,  capable  hands  and  arms,  the 
round,  strong  shoulders,  the  tan  that 
comes  only  after  many  seasons,  not  red 
like  his  own. 

Her  clothing,  too,  was  unusual.  There 
was  a  man's  wool  shirt  of  black  and  red 
plain,  a  rather  full,  short  skirt,  perfectly 
plain,  and  beaded  moccasins  over  heavy 
woolen  socks. 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  possessed  of 
a  great  curiosity  as  to  whom  she  might  be. 
For  two  hundred  miles  he  had  not  seen 
a  trace  of  a  white  man.  Old  Hughey  had 
told  him  that  there  would  be  none  for  an- 
other hundred  at  least.  And  here  was 
this  girl,  a  girl  clearly  unconscious  of  her 
beauty,  of  her  wonderful  hair,  sitting  on 
a  log  at  the  end  of  a  portage,  a  black, 
dirty  Indian  child  asleep  in  her  arms,  and 
talking  of  Jane  Austen  and  Goldsmith,  a 
girl  who  had  never  heard  of  Beach  or  Lon- 
don or  Chambers. 


MacXJregor  leaned  forward  and  stared  at  the 
smiling  face  of  the  young  man.  His  mouth 
straightened  and  tightened,  his  eyes  glared 
angrily,    the   color   left    his   face. 


"Do  you  live  near  here?" 

Allan's  curiosity  had  forced  the  ques- 
tion, though  he  regretted  it  the  next 
instant. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  calmly.  "About 
ten  miles  down  the  river.  I  came  up  this 
morning  because  this  little  boy  was  sick." 

CHE  looked  down  at  the  sleeping  savage 
^  whose  head  cuddled  beneath  her  shoul- 
der; and  Allan  was  silent  before  the  look 
that  was  in  her  eyes.  He  forgot  century- 
old  novels  in  the  presence  of  this  minister- 
ing angel  among  the  untamed  people  of 
the  north. 

"He's  better  now,"  she  continued,  look- 
ing up  with  a  smile.  "He'll  be  all  right 
in  the  morning." 

It  was  that  smile,  not  so  much  for  him 
as  for  the  child,  and  the  scene  so  strangely 
natural,  that  Allan  always  remembered. 
The  child's  mother  forgetting  the  repres- 
sion commonly  supposed  to  be  so  char- 
acteristic of  her  race, looked  at  her  with 
the  dumb,  worshipping  eyes  of  a  collie. 
It  was  a  picture  Allan  never  forgot,  one 
that  always  returned  when  he  learned 
other  things,  saw  other  things,  felt  other 
things. 

The  girl  placed  the  child  in  its  mother's 
arms  and  then  spoke  a  few  words  in 
Ojibway  to  the  Indian.  The  man  arose  and 
went  to  the  river  bank,  where  he  set  his 
canoe  in  the  water. 

"Thank  you  for  bringing  my  book  to 
me,"  said  the  girl  as  she  turned  to  Allan. 

There  was  nothing  more.  She  walked 
quickly  to  the  river  and  was  in  her  place 
in  the  bow  before  Allan,  scrambling  down 
the  bank,  could  assist  her. 

"I  am  glad  I  found  it,"  he  replied. 
Then,  laughing:  "It — was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  find  anyone  in  this  country  who 
reads  books.  Won't  you  let  me  send  you 
some  of  the  latest  ones?" 

The  girl  had  dipped  her  blade,  but  she 
stopped  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment. 

"No,"  she  said  at  last.  "I  know  these 
books.  They  are  like  old  friends.  I  might 
not  understand  the  others." 

She  and  the  Indian  both  began  to  paddle 
and  in  an  instant,  shooting  down  the  swift 
current  below  the  falls,  they  were  gone. 
Allan  turned,  climbed  the  bank,  found  the 
portage  and  started  across. 

TT  was  not  until  he  was  half  way  over 
■*•  that  he  remembered  that  he  had  not 
asked  her  if  he  could  call,  that  he  had  not 
learned  whether 
she  would  be  at 
her  home  that 
night.  The  next 
day,  he  knew,  he 
would  be  far  to 
the  south.  It  also 
occurred  to  him 
suddenly  that  he 
had  not  even 
made  certain 
that  her  name 
was  H  er  t h  a 
MacLure.  It 
must  be,  though, 
he  thought. 
Hertha  fitted 
her  so  well. 

Allan  made  no 
attempt  to  ex- 
plain   the    girl's 
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presence  there  in  the  wilderness  because 
he  could  not.  She  was  clearly  of  it,  yet 
there  was  none  of  the  shyness  or  em- 
barrassment generally  believed  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  women  forest-dwellers  in  the 
presence  of  strange  men.  She  knew  books, 
of  a  sort,  knew  them  more  thoroughly 
than  Allan  knew  any.  She  traveled  alone, 
was  at  home  with  the  Indians,  paddled  her 
little  canoe  in  those  wild  rivers  of  the 
north.  Further  than  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing, could  guess  nothing. 

CHAPTER   II. 

The  Frost  Girl 

LATE  that  afternoon  Allan  climbed  a 
ridge  a  mile  back  from  the  river  and 
far  above  the  portage  where  he  had  found 
the  book.  He  had  returned  to  his  work, 
but  with  a  reservation.  The  strange  girl 
who  sat  beside  an  Indian  wigwam  and 
nursed  a  sick  child  of  the  forest  returned 
constantly  to  his  thoughts.  Her  wonder- 
ful hair  thrust  itself  between  him  and  his 
pressing  labors,  and  twice  he  found  him- 
self pressing  ahead  through  the  brush 
with  no  thought  of  what  he  was  doing. 

As  he  climbed  to  an  open  space  at  the 
top  of  a  ridge  he  saw  the  back  of  a  man  on 
the  opposite  ledge. 

"Been  here  long,  Hughey?"  he  called. 

"Not  too  long,"  was  the  answer.  And 
the  man  turned  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

From  the  grey  hair  one  would  have 
placed  his  age  at  fifty.  The  shoulders 
were  bent  a  little,  and  there  were  many 
fine  wrinkles  about  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
The  skin  was  like  fine  leather,  brown  and 
tough,  and  the  grey  eyes,  beneath  lids 
always  slightly  squinting,  were  steady 
even  when  they  twinkled,  as  they  gener- 
ally did. 

But  he  rose  to  his  feet  with  the  ease 
and  the  movements  of  youth.  As  he  stood 
erect  the  bent  back  gave  more  of  an  im- 
pression of  power  than  of  age. 

"Come  on  down  the  ridge  a  little 
farther  and  you  can  see  a  lot,"  he  said  as 
he  led  the  way  through  the  brush. 

After  a  hundred  yards  they  emerged 
on  a  flat  rock  from  which  a  great  expanse 
of  country  spread  out  before  them. 

"What's  that?"  demanded  Allan  eager- 
ly as  he  ran  forward  to  the  edge. 

"Kabetogama." 

Tj^  OR  fully  five  minutes  the  younger  man 
■*■  stood  facing  the  scene  before  him. 
He  appeared  to  be  studying  carefully 
every  detail  of  it.  Below  him  lay  a  swamp 
which  stretched  without  interruption,  the 
even  tops  of  the  spruce  as  level  as  a  lawn, 
to  the  distant  grey  streak  in  the  south. 

"Kabetogama,"  said  Allan  at  last.  "Not 
a  break  in  the  swamp,  Hughey,  between 
here  and  there.    How  long  is  the  lake?" 

"About  twenty  miles." 

"What's  the  east  shore  like?" 

"Pretty  much  swamp,  with  a  couple  of 
ridges.  I  never  was  back  from  shore,  but 
that's  the  way  I  remember  it." 

"Any  deep  bays?" 

"None  to  speak  of." 

Again  Allan  studied  the  scene  before 
him.  To  his  right  the  sun  was  setting. 
For  an  instant  the  golden  glow  made  him 
think  of  the  girl's  hair;  but  a  distant  rise 


above  the  level  of  the  swamp  caught  his 
attention,  and  he  looked  into  the  south 
until  the  strain  made  his  eyes  water. 

"Where  are  the  boys,  Hughey?"  he  de- 
manded suddenly,  turning  his  back  to  the 
vista  beneath  him. 

"I  told  'em  to  camp  just  below  Mac- 
Lure's  to-night.   We'd  better  be  moochin' 
to  get  across  this  swamp  before  dark." 
"How  far  is  that  from  the  lake?" 
"About  a  mile." 

"And  how  many  days  from  the  south 
end  of  the  lake  to  the  railroad?" 
"Eight.   We  might  do  it  in 'seven." 
"Will  it  freeze  us  in  before  then?" 
"Might  and  it  mightn't.    No  man  ever 
knows  when  it's  going  to  freeze  in  this 
country." 

"Even  chances,  though?" 
"If  you're  not  wishin'  too  hard." 
"It's  not  a  case  of  wishing,  Hughey. 
It's  a  case  of  have  to.  We  can't  be  frozen 
in.  To-morrow  we'll  paddle  down  the  east 
shore  of  Kabetogama  and  take  a  look 
from  the  water.  We  can  see  enough.  The 
next  day  we  can  start,  and  we've  got  to 
get  out." 

"A  man  can  do  most  anything  in  the 
bush  if  he  has  to,"  answered  Hughey  as 
he  turned  and  led  the  way  down  from  the 
ridge. 

"TAARKNESS  found  them  still  in  the 
-*— '  swamp.  Allan  followed  closely  at 
Hughey's  heels.  He  gave  the  direction  no 
thought  whatever.  He  allowed  Hughey  to 
guide  .with  perfect  faith  that  Hughey 
knew  where  he  was  going.  Hughey  had 
proved  himself  too  many  times. 

And  Allan,  although  he  had  been  strug- 
gling through  brush  and  swamps  since 
daylight,  walked  with  the  free,  springy 
step  with  which  he  had  started  that  morn- 
ing. He  was  elated  as  he  never  had  been 
before.  Success  was  at  hand.  He  had 
played  a  difficult  game;  and  he  was  win- 
ning. The  only  thing  that  might  prevent 
ultimate  success  was  the  weather,  and 
even  that  might  be  overcome.  One  more 
day,  and  then  the  dash  for  the  railroad 
far  to  the  south,  the  race  with  the  winter 
that  was  coming  quickly  down  out  of  the 
north. 

Somehow  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  he 
would  win.  The  next  day  would  see  his 
work  completed,  and  then  it  rested  with 
Old  Hughey  and  the  two  Indians.  In  them 
he  had  absolute  faith.  Hughey,  with  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  wilderness  and 
his  steel-strung  body,  and  Joe  and  Charley 
with  their  good  nature  and  tirelessness, 
would  carry  him  through. 

Suddenly  the  rustling  of  Hughey's 
body  in  the  brush  ceased.  The  next  in- 
stant Allan  felt  firm,  open  ground  be- 
neath his  feet.  Before  him  the  only  thing 
discernible  in  the  darkness  was  the  flicker- 
ing blaze  of  a  camp  fire.  Then  long,  grey 
shapes  appeared  on  either  side  of  them. 
Snarls  and  growls  and  the  clicking  of 
teeth  came  out  of  the  darkness  at  Allan's 
heels.  He  started,  but  Hughey  was  walk- 
ing on  unconcernedly.  Then  the  square 
light,  of  a  window  showed  on  their  left. 

"There's  a  house!"  exclaimed  Allan. 

"That's  MacLure's  post,"  replied 
Hughey.  "Mush,  you  ninny-mushers!" 
And  he  kicked  at  one  of  the  sledge  dogs 
that  had  crowded  too  close. 

All  watched  the  light  as  he  followed 


Hughey.  He  was  near  the  girl  again.  He 
had  not  thought  of  her  since  he  had  left 
the  ridge,  but  now  his  first  startled  im- 
pressions of  her,  and  the  mystery  with 
which  their  meeting  had  surrounded  her, 
returned.  His  curiosity  was  again 
aroused  and,  after  the  supper  which  the 
Indians  had  ready  for  them,  he  turned 
to  Hughey. 

"I  thought  you  said  there  weren't  any 
white  men  within  one  hundred  miles,"  he 
said. 

"There  aren't  any  that  I  know  of,"  was 
the  even  reply,  "though  it's  six  years 
since  I  was  through  here." 

"You  don't  mean  there's  not  a  white 
man  at  this  post?"  demanded  Allan. 

A  WILD,  unaccountably  fierce  thought 
^*-  had  entered  his  head.  Could  this  girl 
be  the  wife  of  a  breed?  Every  instinct 
within  him  revolted.  He  watched 
Hughey's  face  closely  in  the  firelight. 

"The  last  I  heard  there  wasn't,  and 
there  wasn't  any  chance  of  there  being," 
replied  the  woodsman.  "Old  MacLure 
died  eight  years  ago  and  since  then  hi? 
girl's  run  the  place." 

"Is  her  name  Hertha?"  asked  Allan 
eagerly. 

Hughey  looked  at  him  speculatively. 

"Hertha,"  he  repeated.  "Where'd  you 
get  that  name?  Maybe  it  is.  I  never 
heard  it.  She's  known  from  the  bay  to  the 
railroad  as  The  Frost  Girl." 

"Frost  Girl!    Why  is  she  called  that?" 

Hughey  tamped  his  pipe,  moved  the 
block  of  wood  on  which  he  was  sitting  so 
that  he  could  warm  his  hands  by  the  fire; 
and  then,  as  Allan  had  learned  he  always 
did,  began  at  the  beginning. 

"Old  Malcolm  MacLure  came  into  the 
country  when  I  was  a  lad,"  he  said 
dreamily.  "I  was  at  Osnaburg  House  at 
the  time,  is  how  I  remember.  A  trader 
came  in  with  the  story  of  a  fellow, 
straight  from  the  old  country,  starting  a 
post  beyond  there.  It  was  just  after  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  quit  being  boss  in 
Canada  and  free  traders  was  allowed. 
That  is,  they  was  allowed  to  start,  if  they 
wanted  to,  but  mighty  few  of  them  made 
a  go  of  it  in  those  days. 

"But  this  MacLure  was  straight  from 
the  old  country,  and  he  had  as  thick  a 
head,  and  as  sharp  a  one,  too,  as  ever 
came  out  of  Scotland.  But  it  wasn't  be- 
cause he  couldn't  be  froze  out  that  he  was 
known  from  Fort  Garry  to  the  bay.  It 
was  the  strange  ideas  he  had  that  made 
him  talked  about  in  every  post  in  the 
country.  He'd  learned  a  lot  out  of  books, 
and  he  brought  two  canoes  of  them  with 
him.  and  most  of  the  time  he  was  talking 
about  things  that  no  one  in  this  stretch 
of  bush  knew  anything  about. 

"I  mind  that  one  of  the  things  he  used 
to  sayT  was  that  an  Indian  was  as  good 
as  a  white  man  in  every  way.  That  got 
every  body  to  laughing  at  him.  but  I 
noticed  that  he  glomed  on  to  all  the  fur 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  his  post.  a;.o 
one  of  the  company's  posts  had  to  go  out 
of  business  five  years  after  he  come. 

"I  wasn't  around  here  much  for  a  long 
while  after  that,  but  I  used  to  hear  about 
him  up  on  the  bay.  Most  folks  said  he  wa> 
crazy,  but  I  never  could  see  how  a  crazy 
man  could  gather  in  the  fur.  and  have 
Continued  ov  Page  58. 


Capitalizing  the  Creek:  By  james  a.  byrne 

How  to  Turn  Water  on  the  Farm  to  Good  Account 


A   water  wheel  that  develops  power  in  a  running   stream   without  the.  old   need  of  a   dam. 


YEAR  by  year  our  farming  methods 
become  more  intensive  and  conserva- 
tional.  One  reason  why  the  worm 
rail  fences  have  gone  long  before  the  end 
of  their  period  of  usefulness  is  that  they 
kept  wide  strips  of  land  idle,  and  a 
nursery  for  weeds.  We  are  beginning  to 
abandon  the  wide-furrowed  seed-drill. 
We  now  harbor  and  utilize  fully  the 
straw,  the  corn-stalks,  the  root-tops.  We 
no  longer  feed  whole  grain,  alleging  that 
such  practice  is  wasteful.  We  use  ma- 
chine milkers,  automobiles  and  telephones 
to  save  time  and  money.  But  with  all  our 
praiseworthy  progress  and  enterprise  we 
have  practically  overlooked  the  value  of 
the  creek. 

I  know  many  farmers  who  barely  re- 
frain from  classing  the  creek  as  a  nuis- 
ance. They  realize  vaguely  that  drain- 
age is  absolutely  essential.  In  addition  to 
this  negative  value  it  proves  indeter- 
minedly  useful  in  their  pasturage  scheme. 
Against  these  advantages  they  balance 
the  troublesome  pranks  floods  play  with 
their  fences,  wooden  bridges,  and  trees  of 
slender  root-systems.  The  creek  (like  the 
railway  crossing  a  farm)  splits  the  farm 
into  two  parts  with  scant  connections  be- 
tween them.  The  low  land  represents  to 
them  a  certain  fraction  of  the  farm 
wholly  excluded  from  any  possible  sch'.me 
of  crop  rotation  and,  consigned  forever  to 
pasturage  or  potential  reforestation. 

Scattered  movements,  wholly  unrelated 
to  one  another,  have  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibility of  capitalizing  the  creek  in  a  prac- 
tical sense.  This  would  furnish,  moreover, 
a  solution  of  a  problem  that  has  become 
serious  to  farmers  on  this  continent — the 
furnishing  of  profitable  winter  employ- 
ment for  "all-the-year"  hired  men. 


Our  grandfathers — the  pioneers — had 
no  trouble  finding  plenty  of  work  in  win- 
ter. Two  of  the  sources  of  income  I  sug- 
gest below  in  connection  with  the  creek 
farm  are  now  available  artificially  just 
as  they  were  naturally  when  the  country 
was  young.  Of  course  the  return  on  one's 
investment  is  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vanced values  of  labor  and  capital. 

I  suppose  every  farmer  has  heard  some- 
thing of  the  fur-farming  movement  in 
America.  The  various  attempts  include 
successful  experimentation  not  only  with 
all  our  native  fur-bear ers — but  with  the 
Karakul  sheep,  which  supplies  the  so- 
called  Persian  lamb  fur.  Of  these  animals 
the  muskrat,  mink,  skunk,  otter,  fisher, 
and  beaver  are  creek-side  inhabitants. 
Sufficient  knowledge  has  already  been 
gained  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  all 
these  animals  to  make  the  business  of 
ranching  them  far  from  speculative  and 
everyone  of  them  is  becoming  more  and 
more  valuable  every  year,  as  the  supply 
of  pelts  from  wild  catches  decreases,  as 
the  fur-buying  public  increases  in  num- 
bers and  wealth,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  furs  most  in  demand  by  the 
wealthy — the  sea  otter,  Russian  sable, 
Alaskan  seal,  chinchilla  and  silver  fox — 
are  for  reasons  I  need  not  mention,  prac- 
tically impossible  to  procure. 

The  least  valuable  of  the  fur-bearers — 
the  muskrat — offers  good  opportunities  to 
farmers  whose  bottom  lands  are  exten- 
sive and  marshy.  On  the  marshy  lands 
along  the  sea  coast  of  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  the  muskrat  ranch 
is  made  a  profitable  undertaking.  Besides 
the  pelts,  which  in  a  raw  condition  bring 
as  high  as  $1.25  each,  both  the  musk 
(worth  over  $25  an  oz.)  and  the  flesh  fur- 


There  may  be  same 
ideas  contained  in  this 
article  that  will  enable 
name  farmer  to  increase 
his  returns  annually. 
It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  our  oppor- 
tunities are  practically 
our  marching  ordcrx  in 
the  building  up  of  a 
new  earth  among  our 
fellow-men.  Neglected 
opportunities  and  a  do- 
ns-you-please  attitude 
rarrly  benefit  anyone, 
rather  do  they  un-man 
us.  But  not  every  sug- 
gestion pays  out.  The 
practical  mind  has  that 
part  to  work  out.  The 
idea  is  here. — Editor. 


nish  revenue.  Marsh 
hare,  as  the  carcase 
is  called  in  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, 
and  Washington 
markets  is  easily  dis- 
posed of  in  season  at 
good  prices.  The  In- 
dians have  always 
esteemed  the  flesh  of 
the  muskrat  as  a 
delicacy.  Canning 
companies  along  the 
Middle  Atlantic  coast 
buy  all  of  it  they  can  procure  in  fall  and 
winter,  when  the  flesh  is  free  from  the 
odor  of  musk: 

Briefly,  the  practice  of  ranching  there 
followed  is  to  enclose  areas  with  1%-inch 
mesh  wire  five  feet  high  by  burying  it 
a  foot  on  dry  land  and  deeper  near  water 
areas.  The  water  must  not  freeze  to  the 
bottom  as  the  muskrat  prefers  not  to 
hibernate  after  the  idle  manner  of  the 
bear  or  the  frog.  His  winter  home  is  a 
mound  of  reeds  with  interior  communica- 
tion under  the  ice.  Wild  rice,  cat  tails, 
grasses  and  various  roots  furnish  ample 
food.  The  muskrat  has  two  or  three  lit- 
ters of  young  a  year,  each  containing  from 
four  to  twelve  offspring.  One  acre  of 
marsh  is  said  to  furnish  an  average  of 
fifty  rats  a  year. 

To  conduct  a  mink  farm  greater  study 
would  be  required  beforehand  and  greater 
attention  would  have  to  be  given  to  the 
business.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  full 
directions  regarding  the  ranching  of  fur- 
bearers.  Details  can  be  easily  procured 
by  those  who  are  interested.  My  purpose 
is  simply  to  suggest  how  idle  creeks  can 
be  made  money-makers  in  this  and  other 
ways.  There  are  about  fifty  mink  ranches 
in  Canada.  The  largest  is  at  Lac  Chaud. 
Province  of  Quebec,  with  a  capital  of 
$40,000.  This  ranch  occupies  about  one- 
quarter  acre  of  land  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  The  natural  plan  of  propagation  is 
practised,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  thoroughly  domesticating  the  mink. 
This  plan  simply  fences  the  animals  in, 
supplies  them  with  homes  and  food,  and 
traps  them  when  fit  for  market.  Much  of 
the  food  is  procured  by  the  animals  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  fish.  Good  raw  mink 
skins  bring  as  high  as  $5  each. 
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A   ruiuk   ranch   at   Lac   Chaurf,   Quebec,  one-quarter  acre  in  extent. 


Although  no  examples  of  wonderful 
success  in  skunk  raising  have  yet  been 
brought  to  notice,  some  important  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  regarding  this 
much-maligned  animal.  The  scent  glands 
need  not  prove  a  deterrent  to  would-be 
breeders  as  they  can  be  easily  removed 
when  the  skunks  are  young.  The  skunk 
must  not  be  confined  in  close  quarters. 
The  skunk  is  polygamic.  He  is  not  near- 
ly so  destructive  to  poultry  as  once  sup- 
posed. The  skunk  pelt  brings  as  high  a 
price  as  $4. 

The  beaver  farm  would  require  large 
areas  of  low  woodland,  and  fisher,  otter 
or  marten  ranches  would  need  to  be  far 
remote  from  settled  areas.  All  these  fur- 
bearers  are  adapted  to  schemes  of  capi- 
talizing the  creek,  and  all  of  them,  as  well 
as  the  silver  fox  and  blue  fox  are  in  pro- 
cess of  becoming  more  amenable  to  the 
surroundings  of  civilized  places,  and  to 
the  methods  of  treatment  followed  for 
domesticated  animals. 

To  the  farmer  whose  land  is  watered 
by  a  creek  and  who  has  been  confronted 
with  the  hired  help  problem  under  estab- 
lished methods,  fur-farming  on  a  moder- 
ate scale  should  prove  a  profitable  occu- 
pation. The  investment  is  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  winter  labor.  The  undertaking 
need  not  interfere  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent with  pasturage  or  forestation  move- 
ments. Indeed,  it  can  be  most  profitably 
followed  in  connection  with  practical  af- 
forestation. 

Frog  farming  has  come  to  be  a  distinct 
industry  in  America.  In  California,  Mis- 
souri and  Ontario  the  chief  establish- 
ments are  situated.  The  bull  frog  whose 
hind  legs  sometimes  weigh  a  pound  is  the 
chief  species  raised.  Any  natural  pond 
or  even  an  artificial  pool  made  in  a 
marshy  place  serves  this  purpose.  The 
only  construction  work  required  is  to 
fence  in  the  pond  if  necessary  against 
minks  and  reptiles,  and  to  cover  part  of 
it  with  mesh  wire  that  the  tadpoles  may 
be  screened  from  wading  birds,  hawks 
and  owls.  The  female  frog  lays  two  or 
three  hundred  eggs  in  the  spring.  These 
develop  into  tadpoles  in  from  four  to 
thirty  days  according  to  the  temperature. 


The  evolution  of  tadpole  into  frog  is  also 
very  variable  as  to  time,  requiring  from  a 
few  months  to  two  years.  The  tail  is 
absorbed  and  hind  and  fore  legs  form. 
The  frog  is  usually  mature  in  three  or 
four  years.  Bull  frogs  live  to  be  twenty 
years  old. 

The  chief  frog-farmers  of  America  do 
not  breed  from  eggs,  but  gather  in  young 
frogs  from  whatever  source  they  are 
available,  and  keep  them  under  favorable 
conditions  until  they  reach  a  marketable 
size.  Various  ways  of  fishing  them  are 
in  vogue.  The  most  successful  plan  is 
where  three  men  operate  a  row  boat  at 
night.  One  man  rows,  another  blinds  the 
frog  with  a  flashlight,  and  the  third  seizes 
him  before  he  recovers  from  the  spell. 

The  general  shortage  of  timber  con- 
venient to  manufacturing  plants  is  well 
known.  Certain  species  of  trees  are  so 
much  in  demand,  irrespective  of  distance 
and  freights,  that  buyers  are  driven  to 
extremities  in  procuring  a  fair  supply. 
Red  cedar  is  an  example.  No  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  red  cedar  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lead  pencils  has  yet  been 
found.  American  pencil  factories  have 
lately  been  buying  up  old  red  cedar  fence 
rails  in  Kentucky,  Arkansas  and  other 
States.  This  wood  is  also  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  chests  for  the 
storage  of  furs.  The  tree  is  indiscriminate 
as  to  soil  and  can  be  propagated  either 
by  the  seed  or  transplant  methods.  It 
once  was  found  in  great  quantities  all  over 
the  central  and  eastern  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  consumed  as  fire- 
wood. The  reader  must  not  confuse  this 
red  cedar  with  the  commonly  called  red 
cedar  of  Eastern  Canada.  The  latter  tree 
properly  called  red  juniper,  is  not  suit- 
able for  lead  pencils  or  cedar  chests  on 
account  of  its  small  size  and  frequently 
twisted  shape.  It  is  of  some  value  for 
fence  posts  and  firewood.  Further  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  the  pencil 
cedar  and  the  giant  red  cedar  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  is  used  for  shingles 
and  building  construction. 

Among  the  kinds  of  trees  that  would 
pay  quick  dividends  in  a  dual  capacity  is 
the  willow.       This  is  a  notoriously  fast 


grower  on  any  kind  of  bottom  land, 
can  be  propagated  without  the  slightest 
study  by  means  of  cuttings.  It  grows 
well  in  a  dense  stand — a  thirty-year-old 
tree  in  my  experience  furnishing  two 
cords  of  wood  or  a  half-acre  plantation 
from  cuttings  giving  about  four  cords  of 
poles  or  cordwood  in  ten  years. 

The  second  principal  value  of  the  willow 
is  through  the  marketability  of  willow 
peelings  for  tanning  purposes.  In  Ger- 
many fairly  extensive  quantities  have 
been  used  in  this  way — the  prices  before 
the  present  war  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $14.28  for  220  lbs.  of  the  dried  peel- 
ings, grass,  bags  inclusive  delivered  at 
Hamburg  or  Bremen.  This  bark  has  been 
imported  into  Germany  chiefly  from  Aus- 
tria. It  is  impossible  to  discover  what 
quantities  of  the  bark  have  been  received 
from  America,  as  it  is  not  listed  separate- 
ly in  the  reports.  But  the  total  importa- 
tions into  Germany  of  all  kinds  of  tan- 
ning barks  including  mimosa,  mangrove, 
and  maletto  barks,  was  40,301  tons  in  1912 
and  43,345  tons  in  1913. 

The  common  balm-of-Gilead  tree  prob- 
ably offers  on  the  whole  more  return  than 
the  willow  unless  it  becomes  too  general- 
ly adopted.  Its  cultivation  is  as  simple 
and  its  growth  as  swift  as  in  the  case  of 
the  willow,  but  it  has  the  advantage  that 
it  spreads  of  its  own  accord  from  runners 
(as  well  as  from  cuttings) ,  and  its  buds, 
gathered  in  the  spring  have  remarkable 
medicinal  properties.  A  salve  composed 
chiefly  of  the  essence  of  the  buds,  and  hav- 
ing some  other  ingredients  including  bees- 
wax, mutton  tallow,  honey,  and  resin,  has 
long  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a 
household  remedy  for  cuts  and  burns. 
The  balm-of-Gilead  wood  is  much  like 
common  poplar  in  composition  and  value. 
Every  farm  would  be  improved  by  a  small 
plantation  of  balm-of-Gileads  for  in  ad 
dition  to  the  above  recommendations  the 
tree  furnishes  excellent  shade  and  sweet- 
ens the  air  with  its  gummy  fragrance. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  above 
species  are  suggested  for  creek  bottoms 
not  only  because  of  their  adaptability  to 
such  soils  but  because  they  give  speedy 
returns.  A  scheme  of  re-forestation  pure 
and  simple  might  best  omit  them  alto- 
gether in  certain  cases.  Hardier  trees 
ultimately  yield  the  biggest  returns  in 
the  plantation.  Complete  figures  com- 
piled by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  con- 
nection with  two  commercial  plantations 
in  Illinois — one  of  black  walnut,  the  other 
of  silver  maple — prove  this. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember,  however, 
that  r.one  of  the  hardier  species  is  so  per- 
fectly adapted  to  bottom  land  as  the  light- 
er woods — none  is  so  easily  started,  ror  so 
easily  propagated. 

Few  farmers  have  realized  what  poten- 
tial revenue  lies  in  a  score  or  more  of 
the  plants  that  now  grow  wild  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  or  could  easily 
be  cultivated  with  little  labor  on  \ 
spaces.  The  European  war  has  forced 
America  to  produce  many  articles  that 
formerly  were  manufactured  in  Germany. 
Among  other  things  are  drugs — chemi- 
cals, herbs,  oils,  etc..  of  which  Germany 
has  been  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Such 
important  vegetable  drugs  as  burdock. 
Continued  on  Page 
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Starting  a  Farm  School :   by  w.  a.  craick 


An  apple  tree  pruning  clinic  at  the  N.B.  school.  There  is  a  big 
ignorance  about  proper  pruning  meihods  in  the  average  cranium. 
First  principles,  with  common-sense  in  their  application,  pay  big 
dividends  to  the   successful  farmer. 


A  lecture  before  the  students  on  heavy  horses.  Live  stock  always 
has  an  interest  for  the  live  man,  who  finds  that  he  can  make  and 
unmake    horse    characteristics   at   his   will. 


How  New  Brunswick  Got  its  First  Agricultural  School — and  Something  About 

its  Work 


A  GOOD  many  years  ago,  a  young 
man  came  to  the  little  town  of 
Woodstock,  N.B.,  from  the  pro- 
vincial capital  at  Fredericton  and  hung 
out  a  sign  over  a  door  in  the  main  street. 
It  read,  "L.  P.  Fisher,  Barrister,  etc." 
Ten  years  ago  this  same  individual,  grown 
old  and  feeble,  passed  away  and  was 
buried  in  the  town  cemetery.  When  his 
will  came  to  be  opened  and  read,  it  was 
found  that,  after  making  several  small 
bequests,  all  his  property  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  educational  and  social 
advantage  of  the  community  in  which  he 
had  spent  his  professional  life. 

To-day  a  visitor  to  the  beautiful  town 
on  the  St.  John  River  will  have  pointed 
out    to    him    four    buildings.      On     the 
northern  border  of  the  town,  he  will  be 
shown  a  big,  white  residence  of  rather 
ornamental  aspect,  looking  down  from  a 
height  on  the  river.   This,  he  will  be  told, 
was  the  imposing  mansion  which  the  late 
Mr.  Fisher  built  for  himself  and  which  he 
gave  on  his  death  to  be  converted  into  a 
hospital — the  L.  P.  Fisher  Memorial  Hos- 
pital.   Somewhat  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
the  town,  rises  a  large  brick  structure  of 
considerable  size  and  ef- 
fective appearance,  over 
the  front  of  which  stands 
inscribed  the  words — The 
L.    P.    Fisher    Memorial 
School.      Inside,    if    you 
happen  to  have  the  curi- 
osity  to    enter,   you    will 
find  an  interior  so  splen- 
didly furnished  that  you 
will  rack  your  brain  for 
a  long  time  to  recall  the 
existence  of  a  finer  public 
school    building    in    any 
town  of  like  size. 

On  a  prominent  corner 
of  the  main  street,  there 
will  be  pointed  out  to  you 
with  pride,  the  L.  P. 
Fisher  Memorial  Library, 
a    building    that    would 

shame  many  a  more  pre-  „.  . 

4.      ..  ~  .       ...  The  new  Aj 

tentious    Carnegie    insti-  first  of 


There  is  a  growing  spirit  of  confidence  in 
their  own  soil,  stirring  many  men  in  the  old 
Province  of  New  Iirunswick.  Evidences  are  on 
every  hand  to  prove  this.  Results  of  this  mov- 
ing spirit,  may  be  new  in  one  case  at  Wood- 
stock, where  tlie  new  school  is  at  work.  A  great 
many  of  us  are  just  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
farming  is  a  business,  and  that  it  demands  our 
heads  as   well  as  our  biceps. — Editor. 


tute  elsewhere.  And  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  you  will  be  shown  a  plainer  build- 
ing than  the  others,  placed  some  distance 
along  one  of  the  residential  streets,  and 
inscribed,  the  L.  P.  Fisher  Vocational 
School.  It  is  in  the  latter,  if  you  happen  to 
be  an  agriculturist,  that  your  greatest 
interest  will  doubtless  centre. 

ECCENTRIC  OR  IDEALIST? 

The  late  Mr.  Fisher  was  evidently 
an  eccentric  sort  of  a  person  but  just 
what  his  characteristics  were  I  have  not 
been  able  to  gather.  Some  would  have  it 
that  he  was  a  bit  of  a  miser,  others  that 
he  was  inspired  with  lofty  ideals  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  which  would  be  worked 
out  after  his  death.     Be  that  as  it  may, 
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jrieultural  College  School  at  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick,  the 
three  for  this  province  now  awakening  to  its  possibilities. 


he  at  least  did  one  thing  and  that  was  to 
accumulate  considerable  wealth.  Indeed, 
his  estate  seems  to  have  panned  out  far 
better  than  he  himself  ever  expected  that 
it  would  and  already  a  good  many  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  expended  by  the 
trustees  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
the  institutions  mentioned. 

By  an  arrangement  between  the  Fisher 
Estate  and  the  provincial  government  of 
New  Brunswick,  the  Woodstock  Voca- 
tional School  was  built  and  adapted  for 
use  as  an  agricultural  school.  It  is  the 
first  of  three  such  schools,  which  are  to 
be  operated  in  the  province.  The  second 
at  Sussex  has  just  been  completed  this 
summer.  The  third  has  not  as  yet  been 
started  but  it  will  be  located  eventually 
at  some  point  in  the  north-eastern  sec- 
tion. The  three  together  will  provide 
opportunities  for  the  sons  and  daughters, 
of  farmers  living  in  their  respective  vi- 
cinities to  secure  special  training  in  agri- 
culture and  domestic  science. 

For  the  time-being  and  until  such  time- 
as  the  work  of  the  agricultural  school  de- 
mands more  accommodation,  the  main 
floor  of  the  Vocational  School  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Wood- 
stock School  Board,  while 
the  upper  floor  and  the 
basement  are  reserved 
for  the  agricultural 
courses.  On  the  main 
floor  the  children  attend- 
ing the  local  public 
schools  are  taught  man- 
ual training  and  domes- 
tic science.  The  equip- 
ment for  this  purpose  is 
excellent,  and  the  work 
being  compulsory,  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  town 
gets  a  certain  amount  of 
instruction  in  these  use- 
ful arts. 

The  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural  school  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  public 
school  work.  Indeed, 
eventually  it  is  expected 
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F  A  R  M  E  R  '  S     M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  K 


The  old  and   the  young  farmer  in   New   Brunswick  is   willing   to   learn   and   hecome   a   higgi-r 
help  to  his  own  home  community.     This  is  a  sample  of  the  classes  at  Woodstock. 


that  another  vocational  school  will  be 
erected  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  town 
children,  while  the  present  vocational 
school  will  be  given  over  entirely  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"So  far  we  have  not  got  past  the  short 
course  period,"  explained  Mr.  Newton, 
Principal  of  the  Agricultural  School, 
when  I  asked  him  to  outline  New  Bruns- 
wick's scheme  of  agricultural  education. 
"We  held  a  short  course  here  in  March, 
1914,  and  a  second  short  course  this 
spring.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Murray,  hopes  to  make  a  trip  soon  to  in- 
spect agricultural  shools  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Steeves,  the  director  of  elementary  agri- 
cultural education,  myself  and  others  will 
probably  accompany  him.  After  that  we 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  devise  plans 
for  establishing  regular  courses  in  the 
schools. 

"Last  summer  we  began  a  summer 
science  course  for  rural  school  teachers, 
lasting  eight  weeks.  The  attendance 
reached  86,  which  we  considered  very 
gratifying  for  a  start.  This  year  in  addi- 
tion to  the  86,  who  will  come  back  for  the 
second  course,  we  expect  to  have  nearly 
200  more.  The  work  this  time  will  be 
divided  between  Woodstock  and  Sussex, 
as  the  Sussex  school  is  now  ready  for  oc- 
cupation. 

"Our  short  course  work  has  got  very 
nicely  started.  This  year  we  held  six- 
week  courses  at  Woodstock,  Sussex  and 
Newcastle,  all  of  which  were  well  at- 
tended. To  interest  the  girls,  we  also  ar- 
ranged two-week  courses  in  household 
science,  which  were  held  at  Woodstock, 
Chatham  and  Sussex. 

EXPERIMENTAL    UNION     ORGANIZED. 

"In  connection  with  the  schools,  we 
have  organized  an  experimental  union 
similar  to  the  one  at  Guelph.  Last  year 
some  interesting  results  were  obtained. 
Our  efforts  have  been  directed  specially 
to  investigation  work  with  the  root  crops, 
but  we  have  also  studied  alfalfa,  corn 
and  red  clover.  So  far  as  alfalfa  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  not  yet  met  with  much 
success,  though  we  have  had  some  strik- 
ing instances  of  favorable  results  and  are 
hoping  for  general  progress." 


The  Woodstock  School  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  is  well-built,  well-lighted 
and  commodious.  In  the  basement,  which 
is  floored  with  cement,  there  is  a  large 
room,  into  which  cattle  can  be  brought 
for  demonstration  lectures.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  raised  wooden  platform  on 
which  seats  are  placed.  The  same  room 
can  also  be  utilized  as  an  assembly  room, 
the  open  space  being  filled  with  collapsi- 


ble chairs.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
basement  there  is  a  large  utility  room, 
where  blacksmith  work  will  probably  be 
handled.  During  the  short  courses  it 
came  in  handy  for  practical  work  in  tree 
planting,  pruning  and  similar  work. 

On  the  upper  floor  there  are  the  offices 
of  the  principal  and  the  instructors,  lec- 
ture rooms  and  laboratories.  These  have 
not  yet  been  fully  equipped,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  soon  be  ready  for 
the  regular  work  of  the  school. 

These  New  Brunswick  schools  are  in 
the  main  like  the  Alberta  schools  and  will 
fulfil  about  the  same  functions.  They 
will  serve  certain  sections  of  the  province, 
giving  opportunities  to  the  young  men 
and  women  to  secure  instruction  without 
the  necessity  of  undergoing  heavy  ex- 
pense. Even  in  the  vicinity  of  Wood- 
stock itself  there  must  be  hundreds  of 
young  people  who  stand  to  benefit  materi- 
ally by  the  establishment  of  the  school, 
for  the  town  is  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
splendid  argicultural  district. 

Hitherto  agricultural  education  has 
been  a  minus  quantity  in  New  Brunswick. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  province  would 
pay  the  fare  of  a  student  to  and  from  ar. 
agricultural  college  elsewhere,  but  that 
concession  only  benefited  a  very  few. 
Now,  with  schools  at  their  very  doors, 
there  will  be  no  excuse  for  further  delay 
and  one  may  hope  as  a  result  to  see  a  very 
decided  improvement  in  farming  methods 
in  the  province. 


Making  Jam  for  Soldiers 


THIS  is  one  of  the  latest  appeals  sent 
out  by  the  Red  Cross  Society,  that 
the  women  in  the  country  especially 
in  the  fruit  districts,  or  where  apples  are 
plentiful  would  contribute  to  the  soldiers' 
comforts  as  many  pounds  of  jam  or  jelly 
as  they  can  afford.  Canned  fruit  cannot 
be  sent  as  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
makes  it  too  bulky  to  warrant  transporta- 
tion. Neither  can  anything  be  shipped 
that  is  put  up  in  glass,  as  considerable 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  the  glasses 
breaking.  The  jam  should  be  made  fairly 
stiff,  about  the  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound 
of  fruit  consistency,  it  should  be  put  up 
in  some  unbreakable,  tight-covered  con- 
tainer and  sealed  over  with  paraffine  be- 
fore the  lid  is  put  on.  Special  cans  can 
be  bought  for  the  purpose,  but  the  ordi- 
nary tin  lard-pail  or  maple  syrup  or 
honey  can  does  just  as  well. 

The  soldiers  are  not  at  all  reserved  in 
expressing  their  appreciation.  One  boy 
writing  to  the  Red  Cross  Society  said: 

"I  don't  think  the  boys  have  done  such 
an  awful  lot  to  be  the  recipients  of  so 
much  kindness  from  the  Canadian  ladies. 
We  only  did  our  duty  that's  all.  I  man- 
aged, unfortunately,  to  leave  my  power 
of  speech  in  the  trenches,  but  that  was  of 
no  use  to  the  enemy;  however,  I  hope  to 
get  it  back  soon." 

He  had  left  his  power  of  speech  in  the 
trenches,  but  he  couldn't  see  what  he  had 
done  to  be  the  recipient  of  so  much  kind- 
ness! This  instance  alone  should  be 
enough  to  rekindle  any  lagging  zeal  in 
Red  Cross  Work.    It  leaves  no  excuse  for 


the  person  who  stops  to  wonder  ,  "Is  it 
worth  while?" 

Just  one  other  case.  This  is  a  letter 
written  in  appreciation  of  the  Leonard 
soup  kitchen  sent  from  St.  Catharines: 
"Feeling  that  you  would  like  to  hear  of 
the  good  work  your  splendid  gift  of  the 
soup  kitchens  is  doing  up  at  the  front  for 
our  Canadian  boys,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
writing  you  unofficially  to  try  to  tell  you 
a  few  of  the  many  comforts  it  has  brought 
to  our  wounded  soldiers.  It  came  up  to  us 
at  Ypres  just  before  the  big  battle  and 
during  the  action  was  going  night  and 
day.  making  hot  cocoa,  beef  tea,  and  keep- 
ing lots  of  hot  sterilized  water  for  use  in 
the  hospital,  which  was  a  blessing  the 
medical  men  had  hardly  dared  hope  to 
get,  and  which,  under  regular  conditions, 
would  have  been  impossible. 

"The  Field  Ambulance,  of  which  I  am 
the  Quartermaster,  is  now  doing  our  turn 
again.  When  I  arrived  to-day  and  found 
the  kitchen  still  going  strong,  I  could  not 
lesist  the  impulse  to  write  you,  for  if  you 
could  see  how  these  poor  boys  who  are 
brought  in  from  the  trenches  all  dirt  and 
wounded  enjoy  a  hot  cup  of  cocoa  ard 
chicken  soup,  which  is  always  on  tap  at 
any  hour,  you  would  understand  better, 
the  blessing  your  gift  has  been  to  the 
wounded  Canadian,  British,  French, 
Indian  and  Ghurka  troops  now  fighting 
for  one  cause,  for  during  a  big  action  we 
do  not  stop  to  see  if  the  poor  wounded 
chap  is  black  or  white,  and  I  might  say 
that  sci'cral  German  prisoners  who  were 
icounded  have  had  nourishment  from  it." 


Where  "Twilight  Sleep'  Fails:  "&&£& 

What  is  Needed  More  is  Care  and  Common  Sense  in  the  Rearing  of  our  Girls — 
To  See  That  They  are  Equipped  with  Strong  Normal  Bodies,  Sane 

Minds  and  Normal  Nerve. 


"Now  Twilight  lets  her  curtain 

down, 
And  pins  it  with  a  star." 

THERE  is  something  very  poetical 
in  the  title  of  this  anaesthesia  in- 
duced by  the  combination  of  sco- 
polamine with  morphine,  and  used  during 
labor.  The  drug  combination  is  by  no 
means  as  new  as  the  magazine  articles 
would  lead  one  to  believe,  but,  has  for 
some  time  been  used  by  American  sur- 
geons as  a  preliminary  to  ether  for  a 
general  anaesthesia  in  major  operations, 
however,  in  all  cases  where  used  great 
caution  is  taken  and  the  cases  carefully 
selected. 

The  general  public  does  not  always 
understand  what  danger  there  lies  in 
every  case  where  general  anaesthesia  is 
induced,  and  the  introduction  of  a  solution 
in  the  circulation  through  a  hypodermic 
needle  is  an  even  more  perilous  undertak- 
ing than  the  administration  of  such  vola- 
tile drugs  as  ether  or  chloroform,  but 
every  physician  of  experience  knows  that 
in  any  patient  most  alarming  emergencies 
arise,  and  with  very  scanty  warning, 
even  with  these  two  drugs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  "Twilight  Sleep" 
has  its  place,  but  it  would  be  a  very  reck- 
less obstetrician  who  would  administer  it 
without  a  careful  selection  of  his  case, 
and  grave  consideration  of  his  patient's 
surroundings  In  the  Brooklyn  Jewish 
Maternity  Hospital,  Dr.  Jacob  Heller,  re- 
corded the  result  of  the  use  of  "sco- 
polamine with  morphine"  in  150  cases  of 
child-birth,  and  the  results  were  satis- 
factory, but  the  cases  were  carefully  se- 
lected, and  in  most  desirable  surround- 
ings. 

About  two  years  ago  Kronig  (the  Ger- 
man physician  who  first  investigated  the 
action  of  scopolamine  with  morphine  in 
child-birth)  was  in  America  and  reported 
his  method  of  treatment;  and  the  follow- 
ing are  his  statements:  "There  must  be  no 
relative  or  friend  of  the  patient  present 
during  the  confinement.  Each  woman  is 
carefully  watched.  The  method  is  not 
applicable  to  ward  patients,  but  to  private 
patients  who  have  private  rooms  and  pri- 
vate nurses."  He  stated  that  labor  is  pro- 
longed about  half  an  hour,  that  children 
are  not  infrequently  born  partially 
asphyxiated,  and  that  the  death  rate 
among  children  is  equal  to  the  death-rate 
of  all  infants  in  his  part  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  individual  statements  of 
Kronig  himself,  and  must  be  the  most 
accurate  presentation  of  the  case;  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  the  great  boon  to 
woman-kind  as  we  find  in  the  magazine 
articles,  and  certainly  nothing  about  the 
patients  getting  up  and  going  about  their 
usual  work  shortly  after  labor. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  foolish 
talk  and  writing  about  twilight  sleep;  no 
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Not  a  Twilight  Sleep  baby.  Those 
beautiful  pictures  of  mother  and  child 
("twilight  sleep"  productions),  would 
have  been  equally  handsome  with 
chloroform,  morphine,  ether,  or  with- 
out any  drug  whatever. 


doubt  it  has  its  place,  but  its  place  is  with 
all  those  drugs  whose  action  is  uncertain 
and  profound,  and  should  be  administered 
with  the  greatest  care  and  discretion. 

The  philosophy  of  those  men  who  are 
booming  twilight  sleep  is  based  upon  the 
false  presumption  that  pain  at  the  time  of 
child-birth  is  what  women  most  dread  and 
fear.  Now  this  is  not  the  case;  every 
physician  of  experience  can  tell  of  many 
mothers  who  refuse  to  take  anything  to 
relieve  the  most  acute  pain  because  they 
wish  to  know  (that  is  to  have  all  their 
faculties)  when  their  babies  come. 

The  reproduction  of  life  is  in  all  the 
higher  animals  accompanied  with  more 
or  less  pain  to  the  mother,  it  is  the  penalty 
of  motherhood,  this  pain  and  inconveni- 
ence begins  often  with  conception  and 
ends  only  when  the  offspring  is  well  grown 
up  (and  sometimes  it  never  ends)  but 
nevertheless  mothers  will  tell  you  it  is 
well  worth  while.  The  "highest  calling 
and  election  is  to  do  without  opium,  and 
live  through  all  our  pain  with  conscious 
clear-eyed  endurance,"  writes  George 
Eliot;  and  although  she  was  not  thinking 
particularly  of  the  pains  of  maternity, 
she  was  voicing  the  thoughts  of  thousands 
of  brave  women  even  in  these  pains. 

There  seems  something  disloyal  to  the 
women  of  to-day  in  thinking  that  they  are 
so  much  weaker  in  body  than  their 
mothers  and  less  brave  in  spirit.  It  is 
true  possibly  that  the  modern  woman  is 
weaker  than  her  forebears,  and  perhaps 
does  not  bear  pain  as  bravely,  but  were 
it  not  a  better  and  wiser  way  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  weakness  and  to  recover 
for  the  coming  generation  that  strength 
of  body,  and  courage  of  spirit  so  admir- 
able from  every  point  of  view.   To  begin, 


let  us  understand  that  motherhood  is  a 
normal,  physiological  function,  and  those 
women  who  live  nearest  to  nature  suffer 
little  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  act. 
It  is  the  artificial  life,  foolish  habits  of 
dress,  lack  of  the  proper  development  of 
the  woman-child  which  causes  parturition 
to  become  such  torture  and  to  apply  some 
method  to  remove  the  cause  is  surely  bet- 
ter than  to  give  anaesthetics  to  cover  the 
result. 

"Needless  pain  should  always  be  avoid- 
ed" is  the  law  of  surgery,  and  to  alleviate 
pain  is  the  desire  of  conscientious  physi- 
cians, but  it  must  be  without  prejudice  to 
the  patient,  and  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  written  by  certain  journalists, 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  tested 
carefully  the  action  of  "twilight  sleep"  is, 
that  there  is  danger  to  mother  and  to 
child;  in  certain  cases  (like  all  anaes- 
thetics) it  has  acted  well,  but  it  is  only 
under  the  most  fit  surroundings,  and  with 
a  selected  patient  that  the  conservative 
obstetrician  ventures  to  use  it. 

Those  beautiful  pictures  of  mother  and 
child  ("twilight  sleep"  productions) 
would  have  been  equally  handsome  with 
chloroform,  morphine,  ether,  or  without 
any  drug  whatever,  the  subjects  chosen 
are,  of  course,  the  best  types  of  woman- 
hood, physically  normal;  the  other  class, 
the  weak  neurotic  who  really  needs  some- 
thing to  quiet  pain,  is  not  found  in  these 
illustrated  pages  of  "twilight  sleep." 

"Let  no  man  deceive  you,"  painless 
child-birth  is  not  yet  an  accomplished 
fact  except  for  the  few,  but  if  there  were 
instituted  a  more  sane  way  of  developing 
the  woman-child,  and  allowing  her  to  ac- 
quire that  strength  of  body  nature  intend- 
ed women  to  have,  it  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  lessening  the  pain  and  dread  of 
child-birth.  There  is  nothing  on  earth 
which  has  received  so  much  abuse  as  the 
body  of  woman;  first  the  prejudices  of 
parents,  the  girl  must  be  a  little  lady,  and 
so  she  is  denied  the  exercises  necessary  to 
develop  the  frame,  then  fashion  enters  in 
to  deform  and  deface  the  body,  the  indoor 
life,  the  lack  of  healthful  exercise,  im- 
proper foods  and  from  infancy  to  woman- 
hood everything  is  being  done  to  unfit  the 
body  for  its  most  important  and  sacred 
function — motherhood. 

What  is  needed  far  more  than  "twilight 
sleep"  is  commonsense  in  the  rearing  of 
our  girls,  and  seeing  to  it  that  they  are 
equipped  with  strong  normal  bodies,  sane 
minds,  and  normal  "nerve." 


The  New  Brunswick  potato  crop  is 
about  50  per  cent,  short  of  last  year.  The 
outlook,  however,  is  that  the  prices  will 
be  good  for  clean  stock  and  the  sum  total 
of  receipts  will  be  much  in  excess  of  last 
year  and  much  more  profitable  even  with 
the  small  harvest. 


Things  that  Give  Tone  to  Your  House 

Characterizing  the  House  of  Fair  Dreams  with  a  Fire-place,  Built-in  Furni- 
ture and  Choice  in  Window  Draperies  and  Pictures, 


THE  one  quality  most  needed  in  the 
world  to-day  is  sincerity — the  get- 
ting away  from  effect  and  imitation 
and  the  weakling's  acceptance  of  what- 
ever convention  has  recognized  or  toler- 
ated. This  requires  courage  and  initiative 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  and  it  shows 
itself  in  the  making  of  a  home  as  definite- 
ly as  in  any  other  life  problem  or  experi- 
ence. 

For  *o  long  we  have  accepted  the  newest 
things,  or  the  generally-accepted  thing  in 
making  homes  of  our  houses,  that  they 
have  had  neither  permanence  nor  indi- 
viduality. We  have  spent  our  money  in 
big  parlors  with  bunches  of  "plaster 
Paris"  grapes  on  the  ceiling,  and  expen- 
sive carpets  on  the  floor,  then  we  have 
closed  the  shutters  and  received  no  more 
benefit  from  the  investment  than  if  it  had 
been  sunken  in  an  Alaska  mine.  Instead 
of  equipping  our  houses  with  the  solid, 
durable,  beautiful  furniture  built  for 
permanent  use,  we  have  filled  them  with 
highly-polished,  breakable  things  which 
the  children  must  be  kept  away  from,  un- 
til we  have  gradually  crowded  the  family 
life  into  a  few  rooms  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

It  is  time  we  began  to  build  or  remodel 
and  furnish  our  homes  for  happy,  health- 
ful living,  to  open  them  up  and  let  the 
sun  and  air  into  spooky  spare-rooms,  to 
make  them  places  where  people  can  rest, 
where  children  can  play,  and  where 
strangers  can  feel  at  home.  Moreover,  it 
is  time  men  and  women  began  to  work 
out  the  house  of  their  dreams  in  brick  and 
stone,  in  fireplaces  and  happy  window  ar- 
rangements, in  furniture  and  rugs  and 
curtains  and  pictures.  Only  then  will 
their  house  have  tone  and  personality. 

In  every  person's 
dream  of  a  home, 
somewhere  in  the 
background  there 
is  the  glow  of  an 
open  fire.  It  is  al- 
most as  true  to-day 
as  in  the  days  of 
the  pioneers,  that 
a  home  is  first  of 
all,  a  fireplace 
boxed  in.  It  may 
not  be  so  necessary 
now  from  a  utility 
standpoint,  except 
for  the  part  it  plays 
in  ventilation,  but 
the  air  of  comfort 
and  hospitality,  the 
drawing  -  together 
force  of  a  fire 
on  the  hearth 
makes  a  fireplace 
something  more 
than  a  pile  of  brick 
and  mortar.  It  be- 
comes a  vital  influ- 
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By   GENEVIEVE 


For  the  men  and  women  who  want  to  make 
their  homes  express  in  some  degree  at  least 
their  own  individual  ideals  of  a  place  to  live  in, 
this  article  is  full  of  original  suggestions.  We 
are  glad  to  receive  inquiries  along  any  line  of 
house  ouilding  and  furnishing,  the  planning  of 
homes,  the  installation  of  heating  systems,  and 
the  decorating  and  furnishing  of  the  different 
rooms,  as  well  as  the  making  over  of  old  houses, 
and  the  making  of  new  rooms  from  old  furni 
ture. 


holds  the  circle  together  in  the  evenings, 
a  presence  whose  warmth  gives  a  com- 
forting sense  of  shelter,  and  whose  vary- 
ing lights  and  shadows  kindle  a  charm 
and  mystery  which  keeps  us  in  love  with 
the  place. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  a  great  many  build- 
ers are  a  little  dubious  of  fireplaces  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  invariably  either 
smoky  or  draughty.  This  is  the  fault  of 
the  builder,  not  of  the  fireplace  scheme  it- 
self. It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  fire- 
place draw.  If  the  flue  is  made  large 
enough  it  will  draw  not  only  the  fire,  but 
almost  anything  else  in  the  room  up  with 
it.  This  is  the  sort  our  pioneer  ancestors 
built,  and  on  cold  nights  they  blistered 
their  faces  before  the  blaze  and  shivered 
from  the  wind  that  blew  past  them  on  its 
way  up  the  chimney.  The  trouble  is  that 
when  we  are  ready  to  build  a  fireplace  we 
are  likely  to  become  too  enthusiastic  and 
want  one  as  big  as  the  room  will  allow. 
This  is  too  powerful  a  ventilator  for  the 
home  living-room  and  is  about  sure  to 
mean   draughts.    For  an   ordinary   room 


fireplace  uook   is   it^  qualntneSS.     The   brick-work 
the  celling,  the  rag   rugs,    the   high-backed    seats. 
tribute  to   the  effect. 


the  best  size  is  about  three  feet  wide  and 
two  and  a  half  feet  high.  And  it  is  not 
diffcult  to  construct  such  a  fireplace  along 
scientifically  correct  lines  so  that  it  will 
not  smoke.  (Complete  information  will 
be  supplied  on  request). 

Perhaps  the  best  all-round  material  for 
fireplace  building  is  brick.  It  is  usually 
easier  to  put  together,  and  for  that  rea- 
son cheaper  than  stone,  and  it  has  a 
rugged,  substantial  effect  more  becoming 
a  farm  home  than  polished  tile.  The  latter 
goes  well  enough  with  white  enamel  and 
mahogany  woodwork,  but  mahogany 
woodwork  doesn't  seem  just  at  home  in 
the  much-used  farm  house.  For  a  large 
room,  if  we  want  something  very  effective 
nothing  surpasses  the  big  fireplace  of 
rough  stone-work.  It  has  an  air  of 
strength  and  dignity  all  its  own ;  it  looks 
as  though  the  family  had  decided  to  make 
it  their  altar  for  generations  to  come. 

Closely  associated  with  the  fireplace  is 
a i  other  feature  which  gives  a  house  the 
distinction  of  permanence.  Nothing  offers 
more  interesting  possibilities  for  the 
home  designer  than  built-in  furniture.  A 
built-in  seat  or  bookcase  well  placed,  at 
once  expresses  something  of  the  thought 
the  owner  has  taken  to  build  his  house  af- 
ter his  own  ideal.  Especially  is  the  built- 
in  bookcase  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
house.  It  can  be  made  roomy  enough  to 
give  space  to  the  number  of  books  coming 
into  the  house  each  year,  in  fact  it  is  a 
constant  incentive  to  the  building  up  of  a 
library.  And  the  personality  of  a  home 
depends  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the 
character  of  its  books. 

The  "built-in"  idea  also  helps  in  mak- 
ing nooky  rooms.  In  a  very  large  room 
the  corners  are  likely  to  be  deserted,  ever 
by  the  furniture. 
Even  if  we  don't 
need  the  space  in 
these  corner  angles, 
their  bareness  gives 
a  coldness  to  the 
general  atmos- 
phere. A  corner 
bookcase  running 
for  say  four  feet 
along  each  wall  to 
the  corner  gives  a 
real,  live  interest  to 
the  spot.  A  seat 
built  along  each 
wall  to  the  corner 
has  the  same  effect. 
Even  if  the  seat  is 
seldom  used  for  its 
natural  purpose  it 
can  be  fitted  with  a 
box  underneath  for 
holding  croquet 
mallei  ::imf- 

boards.  and  base- 
ball gloves  and  the 
hundred  other 
things  which  are 
likely  to  gradually 
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A  room  furnished  for  uso.  The  solid,  durable  furniture,  the  simplicity  and  air  of  per- 
manence in  the  beamed  ceiling,  the  panelled  walls  and  plain  brick  fireplace,  give  the  room 
a  fine  dignity  and  individuality. 


find  their  way  into  the  house.  It  is  not 
just  in  accordance  with  the  sincerity 
ideal,  however,  to  allow  any  seat  in  the 
room,  merely  on  the  merits  of  its  appear- 
ance. It  should  be  hollowed  out  and 
the  back  slanted  at  a  comfortable  angle 
then  it  can  be  made  as  cosy  as  you 
like  with  chintz  cushions  or  perhaps  com- 
pletely upholstered  in  colored  chintz  to 
harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  furnish- 
ings. 

The  use  of  chintz  is  not  half  appre- 
ciated by  the  home-makers  who  want  to 
put    atmosphere    into    their    rooms    at 
moderate  cost,  nor  in  fact  by  those  who 
want  a  charming  effect  at  any  cost.    If 
we  have  the  patience  to  hunt  around  (and 
it  may  not  be  very  difficult)  until  we  find 
something  in   colors  which   are  subdued 
yet  brilliant  enough  to  give  a  glow  to  the 
room,     we     can 
work     miracles 
with    even    the 
poorest  furniture. 
If  We  have  a  con- 
glomeration      o  f 
odd       survivors 
from  ancient  par- 
lor suites,  the  up- 
holstered     chairs 
can    be    covered 
with  slips  of  the 
chintz,     made     to 
fit  and   button 
over  the  chair  and 
with  a  frill  or  val- 
lance  around   the 
bottom.  This  gives 
a  certain  pleasing 
uniformity      even 
with  the  most  un- 
likely     collection. 
If  the  chairs  are 
not    of   the    com- 
pletely     uphol- 
stered     style,      a 
few   chintz    cush- 
ions   help    to    de- 
velop the  same  re- 
sult, but  nowhere 
does  the  use  of  a 
well-chosen     color  Built-in  or  built-on 
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material  achieve  so  much  as  in  window 
draperies. 

There  is  a  rather  general  custom, 
gradually  passing  fortunately,  of  fitting 
our  windows  with  dark  shades  and  thin 
white  curtains,  and  then  for  perhaps  more 
than  half  the  time  keeping  the  shades 
drawn  so  that  no  sunlight  at  all  can  enter 
the  room.  We  all  know  that  this  is  neither 
healthful  nor  cheerful.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  often  not  comfortable  to  stand  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun  in  the  room.  This  is 
the  reason  for  shadow  curtains.  While 
they  allow  the  direct  sunlight  to  stream 
into  the  room  in  places,  they  subdue  the 
glare  in  general,  and  they  give  an  effect 
of  privacy  and  cosiness  difficult  to  obtain 
in  any  other  way.  At  the  same  time  they 
make  the  window  draping  a  work  of  art, 
and  the  result  a  picture,  if  it  is  well  done. 


This  brings  us  up  to  the  question  of 
pictures  and  other  purely  decorative  fea- 
tures of  the  house.  It  is  a  very  good  law 
in  the  art  of  home  furnishing  to  have 
nothing  in  our  houses  which  we  do  not 
know  to  be  useful  or  believe  to  be  beauti- 
ful, allowing  something,  of  course,  for  the 
sentiments  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  If 
we  are  willing  to  accept  a  picture  for  the 
sake  of  its  frame  or  the  name  of  the  artist, 
whether  it  means  anything  to  us  or  not, 
we  are  sacrificing  the  individuality  of  the 
room.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  picture  that 
is  vital,  for  the  great  end  of  all  art  in  the 
home  is  to  feature  only  what  shall  bear 
an  outward  form  of  beauty  and  an  inward 
form  of  truth.  It  is  better  to  let  the  pic- 
tures come  slowly,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an 
art  store  whenever  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  bring  home  only  the  things 
whose  appeal  is  strong  enough  to  be  last- 
ing. They  will  not  necessarily  be  expen- 
sive, but  whether  they  are  generally  con- 
sidered masterpieces  of  art  or  not,  they 
will  be  the  expression  of  our  ideals.  It  is 
this  individuality,  governed  by  three 
things — sincerity,  simplicity,  suitability — 
that  gives  tone  to  ycur  house. 


features  afford  unlimited  scope  for. individual 
corner  seat  and   the  arrangement  of  shelves 
fireplace. 


Paper  Clothing 

Paper  has  long  been  described  as  the 
"world's  greatest  friend";  and  according 
to  recent  developments  it  appears  as  if  it 
will  become  more  indispensable  than  ever, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  now  being  adapted  to 
the  production  of  clothing.  This  develop- 
ment is  due  to  Japanese  activity,  because 
in  the  Far  East  the  advantages  of  paper 
have  long  been  recognized.  As  is  well 
known,  paper  is  an  ideal  material  for 
keeping  the  body  warm,  and  this  attribute 
has  led  to  its  application  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  uniforms  for  soldiers.  Its  value 
in  this  direction  was  brought  home  very 
emphatically  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  in  which  campaign  many  of  the 
Japanese  troops  were  served  with  uni- 
forms made  from  this  material,  which 
they  stated  was  excellent  in  battling 
against  the  Siberian  cold.  Japanese  paper 
clothing  has  received  the  generic  descrip- 
tion kamiko,  and  is  made  from  mulberry 
bark.  The  paper  is  slightly  impregnated 
with  size,  and  between  the  two  thicknesses 
which  are  used  a  layer  of  thin  silk  wad- 
ding is  inserted  to  bulk  and  to  stiffen  the 
material,  the  whole  being  quilted.  The 
garment  made  in  this  manner  is  tough, 
soft,  warm,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  al- 
low buttons  to  be  sewn  on.  In  fact,  there 
appears  to  be  only  one  drawback  to  this 
material — it  will  not  wash.  So  far  as  the 
military  application  is  concerned,  this  is  a 
secondary  consideration,  because  after 
some  days  of  hard  service  in  the  trenches, 
or  strenuous  fighting  even,  the  strongest 
linen  and  woolen  goods  are  apt  to  have 
become  so  damaged  as  not  to  be  worth 
washing.  Owing  to  the  excellence  of  the 
paper  garment,  shirts  made  of  it  are  being 
issued  to  the  Russian  soldiers,  one  com- 
pany in  Japan  which  specializes  in  these 
goods  having  received  large  orders  there- 
for. The  war  has  imparted  a  decided 
stimulus  to  the  Japanese  paper  clothes  in- 
dustry, which  it  is  stated  will  undergo 
considerable  development  when  the  ad- 
vantages of  paper  become  more  widely 
appreciated. 


Farm  Life  Breeds  Big  Men :  By  p.  f.  Munroe,  m.a. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Education  of  the  Central    Nervous    System    with    Special 
Reference  to  the  Value  of  Country  Environment. 


WITHOUT  going  into  a  minute 
scientific  description  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  we  may  state 
that  it  is  what  we  popularly  mean  by  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  with  all  the  nerve 
fibres  involved.  There  are  two  classes  of 
nerve  fibres,  afferent  and  efferent,  i.e., 
those  concerned  in  transmitting  stimuli  of 
any  kind  to  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  those  engaged  in  bringing  impulses 
from  it.  We  need  here  consider  only  one 
species  of  the  class  of  afferent  nerves, 
viz.,  sensory  nerves.  These  transmit  any 
kind  of  sensory  stimulation  such  as  light, 
sound,  or  odor.  The  only  species  of  effer- 
ent nerves  which  will  interest  us  are 
motor  nerves,  or  those  that  transmit  im- 
pulses to  move  the  muscles.  Our  entire 
intellectual  life  rests  on  a  foundation  of 
sensation  and  movement. 

A  sensory  nerve  leading  to  a  nerve  cell, 
in  the  spinal  cord,  with  a  motor  nerve 
issuing  from  the  same  cell  gives  us  the  ele- 
ments concerned  in  reflex  action  which  is 
so  important  in  human  life  and  education 
and  without  which  we  could  make  but 
comparatively  little  progress.  Reflex 
action  is  simply  a  sensory  impulse  turned 
back  along  a  motor  nerve  by  a  nerve  cell 
without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  subject. 
A  good  example  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a 
sleeper.  If  his  hand  be  pinched,  it  will  be 
withdrawn  without  his  waking,  without 
consciousness  or  brain  intervention.  Re- 
flex action  in  short,  is  the  deputy  of  the 
brain,  directing  myriad  movements — 
walking,  dressing,  eating,  all  the  routine 
movements  of  one's  body — thus  leaving 
the  higher  powers  free  to  attend  to 
weightier  things. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article  we  need 
not  dwell  on  what  physiology  and  psy- 
chology have  revealed  to  us  as  to  the  di- 
versions of  the  brain  into  hemispheres, 
lobes,  fissures,  and  convolutions.  Of  the 
localization  of  brain  function  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  different  parts  of  the 
brain  have  different  functions.  We  have 
a  motor,  a  sensory,  a  visual,  and  an  audi- 
tory area,  with  taste  and  smell,  also  spe- 
cifically located  in  the  brain.  Imagina- 
tion, thought,  emotion  and  will,  have  not 
been  localized.  Besides  this  there  iz  what 
is  called  associational  localization  by 
which  all  branches  are  related  and  con- 
nected. All  these  centres  to  be  developed 
must  be  properly  exercised  by  receiving 
proper  stimuli  from  the  external  world. 
What  the  stimuli  will  be  will  depend  on 
our  environment  and  as  every  sensory 
stimulus  has  a  motor  element,  i.e.,  tends 
to  express  itself  in  action,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  how  important  a  thing  the  en- 
vironment is  that  provides  the  stimuli. 
The  oftener  a  nerve  cell  receives  a  sensa- 
tion and  reacts  to  it,  the  readier  and 
easier  will  that  reaction  be.  Every  suc- 
ceeding impression  is  deeper  than  its  pre- 
decessor, until  finally  reaction  occurs  with 
machine-like  precision.  How  important 
then  is  it  that  in  developing  our  cells  we 
should  get  a  proper  start;  that  our  first 


Why  rural  life  especially  fits  men  for  leader- 
ship and  management,  is  answered  from,  the 
physiological  standpoint.  An  education  that  de- 
stroys man's  nerrous  system  practically  unfits 
citizens  for  their  duties.  On  the  other  hand  a 
strong,  controllable  mind  made  so  by  reason  of 
the  favorable  environment  of  a  healthy  farm 
life,  is  an  asset  that  forces  its  possessors  into 
the  front.  The  writer  is  a  teacher  in  the  Col- 
legiate Institutes  of  Toronto,  was  reared  in  the 
virile  atmosphere  of  Glengarry,  and  has  made  a 
special   study   of   psychology. 

There  are  a  hundred  interesting  subjects 
about  habits  and  body  training  that  can  be 
treated  well  by  him.  In  later  issues  such  ques- 
tions as  children  at  school,  habits  of  the  mind, 
cultivation  of  memory,  unconscious  motor  ac- 
tions and  insanity  mill  be  discussed. 

—EDITOR. 


images  should  be  the  best  and  the  richest 
that  the  world  affords.  The  mind  for  its 
materials  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  nervous  system.  A  well-trained  nerv- 
ous system  is  the  greatest  friend  that  the 
mind  can  have.  An  ill-trained  one  is  a 
relentless  enemy  to  the  higher  mental 
powers.  If  early  associations  have 
trained  a  man's  motor  mechanism  of 
speech  to  say:  "He  done  wrong";  I  could 
have  went,"  etc.,  all  the  after-training  in 
the  world  will  not  make  it  easy  for  him  to 
speak  correctly.  Hence  the  nervous  sys- 
tem can  be  effectively  trained  only  in 
youth  An  adult  may  be  defined  as  the  sum 
of  his  youthful  nerve  reactions,  which 
tend  to  perpetuate  themselves. 

WHY    RURAL    LIFE    QUIETS    NERVES 

Now  our  nervous  system  is  being  at- 
tacked continuously  by  external  stimuli, 
impressions  made  with  reactions  result- 
ing. This  continuous  attention  is  wear- 
ing and  so  nutrition  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance. One's  food  must  be  of  the  right 
kind.  Those  who  labor  much  with  their 
brain  need  a  generous  diet  Skimmed  milk 
diet  will  give  skimmed-milk  thoughts.  In 
the  matter  of  fatigue,  proper  environ- 
ment is  necessary  for  rest.  In  the  city 
when  asleep,  the  tired  brain  is  affected  by 
the  rumble  of  traffic  on  the  paved  streets 
and  the  glare  of  the  electric  light,  to  keep 
out  which  necessitates  keeping  out  fresh 
air.  One  of  the  many  reasons  why  the 
country  is  so  healthy  is  because  of  the 
comparative  absence  of  stimuli  during  the 
night.  The  brain  is  not  goaded  into  action 
during  sleep.  A  well-nourished  nervous 
system  means  good  memory,  because  be- 
tween nutrition  and  retention  there  exists 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

Environment  is  a  factor  of  special  im- 
portance in  the  training  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Some  kinds  of  environ- 
ment afford  more  chances  than  others  for 
the  nervous  system  to  develop.  A  crowd- 
ed tenement  house  is  not  a  favorable 
place  for  the  welfare  of  any  child;  and 
any  youth  is  to  be  pitied  who  has  never 
spent  a  part  of  his  time  in  the  country. 
The  city  has  many  drawbacks  for  bring- 
ing up  children — cramped  space,  little 
sun,  impure  air.  The  country,  especially 
in  the  summer  time,  appeals  to  all  the 
senses  more  effectually  than  the  city  ever 
can.    Everything  from   the  song  of  the 


birds  to  the  odor  of  the  flowers,  is  pre- 
sented in  its  most  appropriate  setting. 
The  wide  expanse  of  field  and  wood  allows 
full  scope  to  motor  activity.  Even  an 
ordinary  poultry  yard  may  prove  a  de- 
veloping factor  in  the  environment  of  a 
boy  who  has  been  trained  to  habits  of 
observation. 

As  it  is  a  tendency  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  adjust  itself  to  repeated  stimuli  of 
the  same  kind,  so  that  they  produce  less 
conscious  effect,  a  change  of  environment 
is  necesasry  for  its  proper  development. 
Environment  must  therefore,  afford  suf- 
ficient stimuli  to  develop  the  senses  and 
to  give  room  for  sufficient  motor  action  in 
the  growing  nervous  system.  Further 
the  environment  must  be  sufficiently  ex- 
acting to  compel  the  proper  amount  of  ac- 
tion. Hence  for  a  growing  organism  the 
country  would  seem  the  better. 

GREAT  MEN  GREW  UP  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
Let  us  examine  one  or  two  of  the  noted 
authors  to  see  if  they  uphold  these 
theories.  A  great  author  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  dreamer.  There  is 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  Shakespeare 
had  a  magnificent  sensory  training  in  the 
country  and  he  made  proper  motor  re- 
sponses thereto.    Before  he  could  write: 

DAFFODILS 

That  come  before  the   swallow  dares, 
and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty " — 

The  daffodils  and  the  swallows  must  have 
been  impressed  upon  his  senses  in  that  in- 
comparable scenery  of  Warwickshire. 
The  words  he  uses  are  symbols  that  rep- 
resent either  definite  sensory  experiences 
or  ideas  and  feeling  which  have  for  their 
foundation  such  experiences.  We  can  al- 
most follow  Shakespeare  as  he  romped 
around  the  meadows  and  streams,  while 
he  looked  on  such  scenes  as  he  recalled, 
in  such  lines  as  these: 

"I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme 
blows. 

Where    oxlips    and  the    nodding   violet 
grows, 

Quite     over-canopied     with      luscious 
woodbine, 

With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with 
eglantine." 
We  see  his  country  haunts  in  all  the  amp- 
litude and  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  leafy 
covert  and  sunny  glade,  giant  oaks  and 
tangled  thickets. "  In  "As  You  Like  It"  he 
has  mentioned  a  few  of  the  text  books 
from  which  he  learned  most: 

"And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public 
haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  run- 
ning brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every- 
thing." 

Milton  though  born  in  London,  spent 
five  years  of  his  early  youth  in  the  coun- 
try. Without  taking  the  space  to  quote, 
we  may  say  that  in  his  description  of 
Eden  in  "Paradise  Lost"  we  have  s 
wealth  of  olfactory,  tactile,  visual,  audi- 
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tory  and  motor  images.  All  rural  sights 
and  sounds  and  smells  are  often  recalled 
by  a  line  or  two  culled  from  him  or  from 
any  of  such  poets  as  Scott,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Burns  and  Tenny- 
son. 

Such  sensory  training  as  these  men  re- 
ceived formed  habits  of  thought.  Habit  is 
only  a  bundle  of  memories  or  tendencies 
to  act  again  in  a  way  in  which  we  have 
acted  before.  The  young  mind  therefore, 
should  be  stored  with  the  best  thoughts 
and  images.     Habits  of  civility,  self-re- 


straint, punctuality  should  be  ingrained 
into  the  nervous  system  even  before  the 
child  knows  their  real  value  in  life.  The 
sooner  the  idea  is  exploded  that  a  child 
should  not  be  taught  until  it  can  see  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  things,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  world.  If  the  parent 
makes  the  child  say  "he  sits  down,"  in 
place  of  "he  sets  down,"  the  child  will 
grow  up  a  correct  speaker,  even  if  he  does 
not  understand  the  reason.  Before  the 
nervous  system  has  lost  its  plasticity  is 
the  time  for  correct  training,  for  precision 


and  grace  of  movement  depend  upon  cer- 
tainty of  early  training  that  is  almost  in- 
stinctive, not  upon  firmness  of  will.  Ac- 
tion on  entirely  new  lines  is  generally 
irksome  after  the  nervous  system  has 
passed  the  plastic  stage,  but  the  repetition 
of  former  enjoyable  experiences  always 
gives  pleasure.  And  in  conclusion  let  us 
urge  parents  not  to  confine  their  children 
with  books  away  from  the  odor  of  the 
wild  flower,  the  touch  of  the  velvet  grass, 
the  taste  of  the  wild  berry,  the  sight  of 
the  daisy,  or  the  song  of  the  birds. 


War  Spreads  Glanders:  by  j.  k.  gerow 

Some  Reliable  Ways  of  Knowing  and  Dealing  with  Horses  that  Become  In- 
fected— There  is  No  Cure  and  Men  May  Contract  the  Disease. 


GLANDERS  is  the  name  given  to 
the  disease  when  the  air  passages 
or  other  internal  organs  are  af- 
fected, and  farcy  when  the  disease  is 
confined  to  the  skin  or  supposed  to  be. 
Water  farcy  is  a  term  given  by  laymen 
to  designate  several  different  diseased 
conditions  such  as  oedema  of  the  legs, 
lymphangitis,  etc.  The  term  is  a  mis- 
nomer and  really  has  no  meaning. 

Glanders  is  a  specific  disease  caused 
by  a  microbe  called  the  Bacillus  Mallei. 
It  is  rod  shaped,  about  four  micro- 
millimeties  long,  and  one  broad.,  The 
organism  will  produce  the  disease  called 
glanders  when  it  gains  access  into  the 
system  of  a  susceptible  animal.  The  or- 
ganism will  produce  no  other  disease  but 
glanders. 

Most  animals  are  susceptible  to  inva- 
sion by  the  organism.  The  ass  is  most 
susceptible  and  the  disease  usually  runs 
an  acute  and  rapid  course  in  that  animal. 
Mules  come  next  in  their  susceptibility. 
Horses  and  goats  follow  in  the  order 
named.  The  sheep  has  never  been  known 
to  become  affected  with  glanders  unless 
when  inoculated  artificially.  Dogs  may 
probably  be  classed  with  the  sheep. 
Cattle  and  bogs  are  believed  to  be  abso- 
lutely immune,  as  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  produce  the  disease  in  them. 

Glanders  has  been  recognized  as  an  in- 
dependent disease  or  a  special  disease 
since  about  the  year  450  B.C.,  but  prob- 
ably it  was  so  many  centuries  before  then, 
had  any  records  been  made  or  kept. 

An  Italian  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury declared  the  disease  to  be  incurable 
and  during  this  century  observers  gener- 
ally came  to  believe  in  its  contagious  na- 
ture, and  as  time  went  on  this  quality 
became  more  and  more  evident  and  be- 
lieved, until  it  was  proved  to  be  very 
easily  transmitted  from  one  animal  to  an- 
other. About  1770-1780,  the  relationship 
of  glanders  to  farcy  was  pretty  well  es- 
tablished and  proofs  to  this  effect  were 
recorded  by  various  observers.  About 
this  time  also  it  was  discovered  that  the 
nasal  discharge  in  glanders  and  the  ul- 
cerous discharge  in  farcy  contained  the 
contagion  or  specific  poison,  and  that  this 
contagion  could  be  destroyed  by  heat,  also 
that  harness,  pails,  blankets,  brushes, 
etc.,  when  used  around  a  diseased  animal 


could  convey  the  disease  to  a  healthy  one. 
The  next  discovery  was  that  a  glandered 
animal  which  had  made  an  apparent  re- 
covery was  still  able  to  transmit  the 
disease  to  a  healthy  animal. 

Professor  Coleman  of  London,  Eng- 
land, at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  produced  glanders  in  a  healthy 
horse  by  injecting  some  of  the  ulcerous 
discharge  from  a  farcied  horse  into  the 
blood  stream,  thus  establishing  the  re- 
lationship between  glanders  and  farcy. 

In  1882,  several  Veterinarians  in 
France  and  Germany  isolated,  and  culti- 
vated the  srerm  of  glanders  and  named  it 
Bacillus  Mallei,  and  in  1891  two  Russian 
Veterinarians  produced  the  first  Mallcin. 
This  substance  Mallcin  was  found  to  pro- 
duce certain  symptoms  or  phenomena  or 
constitutional  disturbances  when  injected 
into  slandered  horses,  but  none  when  in- 
jected into  healthy  horses.  It  has 
therefore  been  used  extensively  in  prac- 
tically every  civilized  country,  to  diagnose 
glanders  in  horses  that  showed  no  clinical 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  has  there- 
fore conferred  almost  incalculable  bene- 
fits to  the  horse-raising  industry  in  coun- 
tries where  glanders  existed  including 
Canada,  where  glanders  existed  largely 
in  nearly  every  province,  especially  in 
the  West. 

This  result,  however,  was  not  achieved 
without  great  sacrifices  in  human  life,  as 
no  less  than  seven  Veterinarians  or  scien- 
tists in  Europe  in  1891  and  1892  died 
from  glanders,  they  having  become  ac- 
cidentally inoculated  while  working  with 
and  studying  the  virus  while  making  in- 
vestigations. 


Dr.  J.  K.  Gerow  is  the  veterinary 
adviser  for  The  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine. He  is  one  of  our  best  lecturers 
and  practitioners  in  Canada.  At 
any  time,  any  reader  of  this  maga- 
zine may  have  his  advice  on  any 
questions  he  wants  answered 
through  our  Rural  Mail  department 
free,  or  by  the  payment  of  $1,  he 
will  get  a  private  reply  by  return 
mail. — Editor. 


Glanders  is  known  in  all  countries.  I 
am  not  aware  of  an  exception,  and  wars 
spread  the  disease  usually  to  an  alarming 
extent.  It  was  taken  to  South  Africa  in 
1898-9,  where  it  it  did  exist  previous  to 
that  it  must  have  been  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent. 

The  glanders  organism  does  not  show 
great  vitality.  It  is  easily  destroyed,  yet 
the  disease  has  proven  itself  to  be  very 
difficult  to  stamp  out.  Isolated  cases  are 
always  occurring  in  districts  where  it  has 
been  unknown  for  years,  and  in  which  the 
source  of  infection  is  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble to  trace. 

The  glanders  organism  gains  access  to 
the  system  of  animals  through  abrasions 
of  the  skin  or  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  or  gums.  It  is  probable  that 
glanders  could  always  be  produced  by 
feeding  the  virus  to  horses  in  their  food, 
perhaps  also  it  is  caused  by  healthy 
horses  inhaling  the  organism  with  the 
air.  A  glandered  horse  sneezes  or  coughs, 
the  expired  air  carries  many  germs  with 
it,  other  horses  inhale  them  and  become 
diseased,  the  organism  appears  to  have 
the  power  of  penetrating  the  healthy 
mucous  membrane  either  of  the  respira- 
tory or  alimentary  tract,  and  producing 
the  disease.  It  lodges  on  the  membrane, 
adheres  to  it,  grows,  multiplies,  and  later 
finds  its  way  through  the  cuticle  into  the 
blood  stream. 

A  glandered  horse  with  a  nasal  dis- 
charge is  put  into  a  bait  stable.  He 
leaves  some  of  the  discharge  on  the  fore- 
stall, wall,  or  fodder,  or  on  the  edge  of 
the  water  trough,  etc.  Other  healthy 
horses  follow  him.  They  rub  their  noses 
or  lips  on  the  forestall  or  eat  the  hay  in 
the  manger  or  drink  some  of  the  infected 
water,  changing  harness  from  a  gland- 
ered, or  farcied  horse,  to  a  healthy  one, 
will  convey  the  disease  to  the  latter. 

Some  horses  may  be  glandered  and 
yet  incapable  of  spreading  the  infection, 
as  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  escape 
of  the  virus  until  an  ulcer  formed  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
tract,  nose,  throat,  trachea  or  bronchial 
tubes,  or  a  farcy  bud  on  the  skin  bursts, 
forms  an  ulcer  and  discharges,  when  this 
takes  place  that  horse  is  a  spreader  of 
the  disease,  therefore  if  the  ulcer  is  on 
the  lining  membrane  of  a  bronchial  tube, 
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he  can  spread  the  disease,  while  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  any  clinical  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  disease.  Mallcin, 
if  used  in  such  cases,  will  demonstrate 
its  presence  almost  certainly  as  it  is  found 
to  be  most  reliable  in  about  99  per  cent. 
of  tests  made,  this  is  most  important  as 
such  a  horse  might  work  for  weeks  or 
even  months  spreading  the  disease 
around,  and  other  horses  infected  by  him 
may  have  died  from  glanders  before  the 
one  that  is  spreading  it  shows  any  clin- 
ical sign  of  having  it  himself. 

Many  more  and  different  examples 
could  be  mentioned  of  the  ease  with  which 
glanders  is  spread.  Sale  and  bait  stables, 
markets,  fairs,  etc.,  are  amongst  the 
greatest  spreaders  of  glanders. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  DISEASSE 

Glanders  begins  as  a  very  minute  dark, 
red  swelling  which  gradually  enlarges, 
there  may  be  several,  or  many  close  to- 
gether, and  as  they  grow  they  run  into 
one  another  forming  one  large  nodule. 
Later  the  swelling  or  nodule  so-formed, 
breaks  on  the  surface  or  bursts,  whereby 
an  ulcer  is  formed,  having  a  dirty,  angry 
looking  dark  color.  These  ulcers  are 
very  irregular  in  shape  with  irregular  or 
ragged  edges,  they  show  small  tendency 
to  heal  and  take  considerable  time  to  do 
so,  and  leave  a  glistening  scar  with  an 
irregular  border  behind.  This  peculiar- 
ity is  very  diagnostic  of  glanders. 

All  horses  with  a  chronic  nasal  dis- 
charge should  be  regarded  as  suspicious 
of  glanders  and  tested  for  same.  The 
character  of  the  discharge  is  not  very 
distinctive.  It  varies  both  in  character 
and  quantity  in  different  cases.  Should 
this  discharge  be  accompanied  by  a  hard, 
more  or  less  painful  swelling  just  inside 
the  lower  jaw  to  which  it  is  somewhat 
adherent  the  case  is  more  likely  to  be 
glanders. 

In  farcy  small  nodules  or  swellings 
form  on  the  skin,  there  may  be  only  one 
or  many  when  noticed.  Others  form  in 
lines,  sometimes  branching  lines,  proceed- 
ing towards  the  body.  They  follow  what 
are  called  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  they 
appear  at  fairly  regular  intervals.  The 
one  follows  the  other  in  a  few  days.  These 
farcy  buds  soften  on  the  top,  burst  and 
discharge  a  dirty,  blood-stained  matter 
somewhat  like  pus  mixed  with  blood,  of 
course  pus  is  present  in  most  cases,  at 
other  times  they  simply  break  on  the 
surface  and  discharge  an  oily  fluid,  the 
swelling  does  not  subside  as  an  ordinary 
abscess  but  remains  and  the  ulcer  on  the 
top  has  an  angry  red  appearance,  con- 
tinues to  discharge,  and  does  not  show  any 
tendency  to  heal.  Swellings  like  cords  un- 
derneath or  in  the  skin  radiate  from  the 
nodule.  Sometime  an  abscess  of  consider- 
able size  will  form  just  underneath  the 
skin. 

Sometimes  glanders  runs  an  acute 
course  and  ends  fatally  in  a  few  weeks  or 
it  may  be  sub-acute,  the  animal  living 
longer  but  gradually  losing  flesh,  becom- 
ing unable  to  bear  fatigue,  then  dying  or 
is  slaughtered  because  recovery  seems 
hopeless.  In  chronic  glanders  the  animal 
lives  for  months.  Probably  most  cases  of 
glanders  are  the  sub-acute  type.  Farcy 
will  not  kill  a  horse  so  long  as  the  main 


invasion  is  confined  to  the  skin.  This, 
however,  can  only  be  for  a  limited  time, 
as  it  always  develops  into  glanders. 

A  glandered  horse  may  show  no  symp- 
toms but  loss  of  spirits  and  vigor,  even 
this  may  not  last  any  length  of  time  as 
he  may  make  an  apparent  recovery. 

Cough  is  a  frequent  or  perhaps  a  con- 
stant symptom  and  like  the  cough  in  other 
respiratory  diseases   is  easily  excited. 

When  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  the 
disease  grunting  is  noticed;  this  is  due 
to  pain  in  some  part  of  the  chest,  and  if 
the  inflamed  part  can  be  located  the  horse 
can  be  made  to  evince  signs  of  pain  by 
poking  the  finger-points  between  the  ribs. 

The  temperature  of  a  glandered  horse 
rises  and  falls  in  a  characteristic  manner. 
At  one  time  it  may  be  103  degrees  a  few 
hours  later  it  will  be  normal.  In  advanced 
cases  where  clinical  symptoms  are  shown 
the  temperature  may  reach  105  degrees 
occasionally  higher  when  all  other  symp- 
toms accompanying  high  fever  are  pres- 
ent. 

The  submaxillary  lymphatic  gland  just 
inside  the  jaw  if  swollen  and  accompanied 
by  a  nasal  discharge  should  be  considered 
as  suspicious  and  the  animal  tested  with 
mallcin. 

The  nasal  discharge  is  usually  from 
one  nostril  only,  in  very  acute  cases  it 
may  be  from  both.  The  discharge  varies 
much  in  character  and  quantity  and  in 
acute  cases  it  is  very  similar  to  that  seen 
in  strangles. 

When  nodules  or  ulcers  on  the  nasal 
membranes  are  noticed  suspect  glanders 
and  proceed  as  if  the  case  was  one  of 
glanders  until  proven  otherwise.  Isolate 
animal,  disinfect  stable  and  everything 
else  the  horse  has  come  in  contact  with. 

The  glanders  nodule  in  the  nostril  is 
at  first  small  and  whitish ;  a  small  blister 
forms  on  the  surfacee,  bursts  leaving  an 
ulcer  behind,  which  enlarges  rapidly. 
There  may  be  several  close  together  and 
as  they  enlarge  they  unite  forming  one 
large  irregular  ulcer.  An  ulcer  will  occa- 
sionally eat  into  the  tissue  to  a  consider- 
able depth. 

Glanders  sometimes  causes  considerable 
swelling  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nose,  throat  or  larynx  causing  the  h^rse 
to  make  a  whistling  or  roaring  sound 
when  breathing. 

In  farcy,  sometimes  an  ordinary  look- 
ing small  oedematous  swelling  is  seen  on  a 
leg.  No  cause  can  be  discovered  for  its 
presence.  It  is  painful  and  tends  to 
spread.  It  appears  just  like  a  bruise  from 
injury  by  a  blunt  instrument,  and  it  tends 
to  spread  but  much  more  slowly  than  if 
caused  by  an  injury.  It  has  an  irregular 
margin  or  border,  thereby  differing  from 
a  bruise,  after  some  days  small  nodules 
form  on  the  surface,  which  soften  and 
burst,  discharging  matter  like  pus.  and 
leaving  ulcers  behind,  called  farcy  ulcers. 

Sometimes  one  or  more  joints  swell, 
become  stiffish  and  painful  resembling 
rheumatism,  epizootic  lymphangitis,  ul- 
cerative lymphangitis,  horse  pox,  etc.,  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  glanders  or  vice 
versa. 

As  there  is  no  cure  for  glanders  and 
treatment  is  of  little  value,  it  is  useless  to 
write  anything  regarding  it.  Further- 
more, as  glanders  is  scheduled  as  a  con- 


tagious disease,  the  government  veterin- 
aiian  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  case 
immediately  when  he  will  undertake  the 
testing  of  the  animals  and  oversee  the  dis- 
infection of  the  premises,  etc.  Compen- 
sation is  given  for  animals  slaughtered 
because  of  being  affected  with  glanders 
but  all  suspected  cases  ought  to  be  iso- 
lated immediately. 

GLANDERS    IN    MAN 

Glanders  is  a  very  fatal  disease  in  man ; 
very,  very  few  cases  recover.  It  appears 
in  two  forms,  acute  and  chronic.  In  acute 
the  patient  usually  succumbs  inside  three 
weeks.  In  chronic  he  may  live  on  and  at 
intervals  ulcers  will  form  on  various  parts 
of  the  body. 

A  man,  after  being  inoculated  from  a 
horse,  may  develop  the  disease  in  about 
a  week  or  may  be  not  for  months,  even  a 
year  or  more. 

A  man  with  acute  glanders  suffers  from 
high  fever,  headache  and  pains  in  muscles 
and  joints.  These  last  eight  to  twelve 
days  when  a  rash  comes  out  over  the  skin, 
small  nodules  form  and  break,  leaving 
ulcers.  This  rash,  however,  may  appear 
only  a  day  or  two  before  death,  the  patient 
dying  from  a  general  blood  poisoning. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  those  cases 
which  do  not  develop  for  months  after 
inoculation  give  the  attendant  physicians 
much  trouble  to  diagnose,  as  it  is  very 
seldom  that  there  is  any  direct  evidence  of 
inoculation,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
man  who  develops  the  disease  was  inocu- 
lated through  a  skin  wound,  perhaps  he 
may  have  become  infected  by  inhaling 
the  germ,  or  by  his  food  becoming  con- 
taminated while  working  around  infected 
animals. 

When  inoculation  takes  place  through 
a  wound  the  part  becomes  inflamed  and 
sore  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  swell  in 
the  direction  of  the  nearest  lymphatic 
gland  which  in  turn  swells  and  becomes 
painful.  This  is  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  fever.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
inoculation  of  a  wound  with  bacillus 
mallei  may  produce  the  general  disease 
of  glanders  without  producing  any  of  the 
local  symptoms  just  mentioned. 


Plowing  Match  and  Tractors 

Ontario  farmers  as  a  whole  have  been 
slow  to  adopt  the  tractor,  principally  be- 
cause of  the  heaviness  of  the  machines 
shown  in  former  years.  Realizing  that  a 
light,  yet  strong  machine  is  necessary  for 
work  on  Ontario  farms,  there  have  been 
brought  forward  a  number  of  makes  and 
styles  this  year  entirely  fitted  for  such 
use.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  these 
machines  in  actual  operation,  a  demon- 
stration will  be  held  at  Guelph,  in  con- 
junction with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Provincial  Plowmen's  Association,  on  No- 
vember 3,  4.  and  5. 

At  Winnipeg  in  former  years  prizes 
were  awarded  the  manufacturer  making 
the  most  points  of  a  certain  nature.  This 
will  be  done  away  with  at  Guelph,  where 
each  machine  will  stand  on  its  merits 
alone,  working  on  Ontario  soils,  and  prov- 
ing its  worth  by  demonstration,  rather 
than  by  contest. 
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lore  money,  na  I 
fleaning  Easy,  Save  mt'ji 


This  Wonderful  New  Book  Tells  How!  It's  FREE 
Mail  Coupon  or  Postal  NOW  for  Your  Copy 

Cleaning  the  barn  with  a  wheelbarrow  is  the  dirtiest,  most  disagreeable 
and  hardest  work  on  the  farm.  It's  a  job  that's  shirked  by  hired 
men,  boys  and  owners  as  often  as  possible.  Its  a  job  that  tries  men's 
souls."  It's  a  task  that  drags  the  profession  of  Farming  down  to  the 
point  where  it's  next  to  impossible  to  keep  good  help — and  almost  a 
sin  to  keep  boy  s  at  home 

Cleaning  a  barn  with  a  wheelbarrow 
is  ^>ack-breaking,  heart-aching  slav- 
ery. Yet,  in  fair  weather  and  sloppy 
weather,  it  must  he  done.  You 
may  skip  a  day.  but  you  have  a 
double  task  the  next  day.  And 
your  barn  rots,  your  cows  suffer  and 
regularly  and  thoroughly.  It's  costly 
and  wrmecessary . 


STOP  THIS! 


It  isn't  necessary  to  wear  your  life  away 
pushing: a  dirty  wheelbarrow  through  a  dirty 
barn  and  yard.  The  New  Way — the  Dillon 
Way — makes  barn  cleaning  easy  and  pays 
you  a  big  profit.  Read  this  announcement, 
then  get  our  hook  and  low  factory  price — 
free — by  mailing  coupon  or  postal  today. 


your  profits    suffer,    if   the  work   isn't   done 
wasteful,  disagreeable,  behind -the -times, 


The  New  Way  To  Clean  Barns  Quick 

The  New  Way     the   Dillion   Way — takes   the   hard    work   out  of  barn  cleaning, 
makes  it  easy  for  even  a  boy  to  do  the   work  in  a  jiffy.      It  consists  of  a  gal- 
vanized steel  overhead  carrier,  running  on  a  solid  steel  track,  around  corners, 
nywhere  in  the  barn.     The  tub  is  raised  and  lowered  by  the  endless  chain 
leyerage  principle  which  raises  an  800-pound  load   with  a  .50-pound  pull. 
The  carrier  runs  easily  with  a  slight   push — out  of  the  barn,  and 
dumps  its  load  right  into  the  wagon  or  spreader  or  on  a  pile  any 
listance  you  like,  away  from  the  barn. 

The  Dillon  Carrier  makes  play  out  of  barn  cleaning.      It  cuts  the  work 

into   less  than   half.    It    saves   time,   preserves  all   the   valuable   liquid 

manure  for  your  land,  keeps  the  barn  clean  so  cows  don't  live  in  filth, 

don't  breathe  disease,  and  milk  isn't  contaminated.   Keeps  manure  away 

from  barn— no  disagreeable  odor.no  rotting  boards,  no  weak  eyes  or 

lungs.     These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  a  Dillon   Manure  Carrier   saves 

work,  time  and  money  and  adds  to  your  profits.     Other  ways  are  told 

about  in  our  new,  fine  book  which  we  want  to  send  you  free.      Mail 

coupon  or  just  a  postal  now. 

The  Dillon  Manure  Carrier,  Direct  From 
Factory,  60  Days  Trial,  Freight  Paid, 
Money-Back  Guarantee!    Get  Our  Price! 

The  Dillon  Manure  Carrier  is  made  so  we  can  afford  to  send   it  to  you 

on  the  most  liberal  selling  plan  ever  devised.      The    tub  holds  12  bush 

els.is  all  steel,  every  part  of  it,  ends  too,  heavily  galvanized  and  angle 

braced.    Raises  and  lowers  with  a  little  pull  on  the  chain.    Friction 

Clutch  brake  keeps  it  from  comingdown  too  fast.    Overhead  track  made 

of  high  carbon  steel,  yet  easily  bent  cold  for  curves.  Easily  hung  with  our 

hangers,  adjustable  tor  uneven  heights  in  barn.      Double  wheel  trucks  and 

double   wheel   track   makes   tub  run    smoothly  and    easily.      Stay   Set 

couplings  never  part;  Safety  Stop  Switches  prevent  accidents  and  never  fail; 

Outside  Swing  Pole  and  patented  Outside  Track  Hinge 

are  exclusive  features  that  place  the  Dillon  far  ahead  of 

all  others. 

Get  Our  Price  and  New  Book  Free 

We  save  you  big  money  on  first  price  by  selling  di-     >• 
rect  from  factory  and  guarantee  you  the  best  out-      S 
fit  money  can  buy.  We  have  been  in  the  barn       ^ 
hardware  business  for  25  years,  right  here  S 

in  Oshawaand  do  everything  we  claim. 
Get  our  price  and  our  booklet.      Read 
what  our  customers  say.  Try  a  Dill- 
on—ret  i:rn  it  if  you  are  not  com-      £ 
pletely  satisfied  in  every  way.     .  \y 
Send  coupon  or  postal  now      ry  + 

—before  you  forget— tor  our  book        v?V'  A 

keep.    For  your  own  sake,      ^ft.^    A 
don't  turn  this  pajre  be-    ^V\' 


and  money  s;iviny  price.  Please 
mention  number  of  cows  you 

rvn  sake,      ^A  i 

taw™.  Address—       »£>V,V 
R.  Dillon  &  Son      ^i^O1 
MO  Mill  St.         >  V* 
Sonth  *    -o° 

Oshawa,       V   0v< 
Ont.  S  C 
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Practical  Handbooks  for  Home  Study 

STEAM  BOILERS.  Bj  William  S.  Newell,  S.  B.,  with  Bath  Iron  Works.  Formerly  Instructor,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  ami  Carl  S.  Dow,  S.  B  .  Americas  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  160  pp.,  124 
illus.  Cloth  binding.  A  practical  treatise  on  th.-"  materials  an.l  approved  methods  of  construction  of  steam 
boilers,  with  complete  instruction  in  the  mechanical  details  of  ihe  vaiious  commercial  tj-pes  of  stationary  boilers, 
such    as    the    vertical,    horizontal,    water-tube,    fire-tube.    etc.      Trice    $1.00 

STEAM  ENGINES.  Bj  L.  V.  Ludy,  Acting  Professir  of  Steam  and  Gaa  Engineering,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  165  pp.,  75  illns.  ("loth  binding.  A  concise,  practical  manual  for 
the  use  of  Engineers,  Firemen,  Machinists,  Oilers,  and  Shopmen  in  general.  The  principles  of  operation:  types 
of  engines  fitted  for  different  kinds  of  work;  types  of  simple  and  multiple-expansion  engines,  engine  accessories 
—all    are   clearly   explained   in   a    way    that    anyone  can   grasp.     I'rice   $1.00 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DE"ARTMENT : 

THE   MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  -  -  -  TORONTO,  CANADA 


"This  Fire-Pot  Saves 

Tons  of  Coal' 

That  is  because  it  de- 
livers    heat     quickly. 
All  around  it, steel  ribs 
are     welded    into    the 
castings.      They    give 
the  pot  three  timesthe 
ordinary   heating    sur- 
face— "1  hey  draw    out 
the  heat  from  the  burn- 
ing wood   or  coal  and 
send  it  on  to  heat  the  house 
— They  sa\  e  the  heat  for  you 
instead  of  driving  it  out  the 
chimnev  —  In     actual     tests 
that  saving   amounts  to  one 
ton  in  every  seven.     NO  other   furnace  has  this  coal-s  .ving  Fire-pot.     NO 
other  furnace  can  give  thorough  heating  from  as  little  luel 
Think  of  this  when  you  order  your  furnace.     Think  of  the  economy  year 
after  year  that  Hecla  owners  are  able  to  make. 

Mellow  Air  Free  from  Dust,  Gas  and  Smoke 

No  matter  how  long  you  use  a  Hecla  Furnace,  gas  or  dust  can  never  escape 
from  the  fire  into  the  warm  air  that  heats  the  house.  We  guarantee  this 
for  the  life  of  the  furnace.      And  your  Hecla  supplies  mellow,  health  I  ul  heat. 

Never  that  dry  heat  that  is  so  oppressive.      The  Hecla 

provides  moisture  in  plenty. 


HECLA 


WARM    AIR 

F CRN ACE 


Before  deciding  on  a  furnace  you  should  read  our  little 
booklet,  "  Comfort  and  Health."     You  can  learn  from  it 
many  valuable   points  about   heating.       Il   you  wish    defi- 
nite plans  and  quota  ions,  you  are  free  to  command  them 
from  our  heating  experts. 


CLARE  BROS.   &   CO.,   Limited,    Preston 

Send  FREE— Booklet  "Comfort  and  Health" 


Send  the  coupon  for  the  Booklet 
to-day,  or  write  for  free  advice  on 
any  heating  -problem. 

CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Limited 

PRESTON,  ONTARIO 


A  Device  for  Holding 
Hogs 

'TpHE  sketch  shows  a  substantial  devi< 
■*-  that  will  hold  hogs  by  the  head  whu 
they  are  being  ringed.  Set  the  four-b 
four  posts  in  the  ground  for  a  foot  or 
and  then  nail  on  the  cross  pieces  f 
stiffeners.  Build  some  sort  of  a  chute 
that  the  hogs  can  be  driven  up  into  ti 


trap  and  they  will  be  handled  easily.  Tr 
lumber  needed  has  been  listed  here.  I 
will  cost  less  than  a  dollar. 

2  pieces  4x4  7  ft.  posts. 

4  pieces  1x4  2%   ft.  stiffeners. 

1  piece     2x6  3  ft.  rail. 

1  piece     2x6  5  ft.  pivoted  handle. 


Dirty  Ignitor  Points 

If  your  engine  has  been  in  use  ve: 
shortly  previous  to  the  time  you  exper 
er.ee  trouble  in  starting,  trouble  may  I 
due  to  dirty  or  short  circuited  point 
With  a  contact  ignitor  test  complete' 
without  removing  the  ignitor  from  engir 
as  follows.  First  see  that  all  connectioi 
in  battery  and  wiring  are  firm,  th* 
loosen  the  wire  from  the  insulated  static: 
ary  electrode  and  with  switch  closed,  sns 
wire  across  other  terminal.  If  a  gt* 
spark  is  produced  you  are  sure  battery 
giving  current. 

Next  turn  engine  till  ignitor  trips  ai 
try  wire  on  insulated  electrode.  If  a  spa? 
is  produced  here,  the  points  are  she 
circuited  inside,  probably  by  water  at  H 
bon.  If  no  spark,  the  points  are  not  sho 
circuited.  Now  turn  engine  again  but  sti 
just  before  ignition  trips.  Points  are  th< 
in  contact  inside.  Try  wire  again  on  t 
insulated  electrode.  If  no  spark  is  pr 
duced  points  are  dirty.  If  a  spark  is  pr 
duced  the  ignitor  is  all  right. 

If  points  are  dirty  or  short  circuit* 
the  ignitor  must  be  removed  and  clean* 
Tests  are  best  made  in  order  given  abo 
as  it  would  do  no  good  to  test  for  dii 
points  if  battery  is  worn  out  or  if  poir 
are  short  circuited. 
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$925 

F.O.  B.WINDSOa 
Including  Electric  Starter 


The  Wonder  Car 


Built  complete  by 
the  three  eigan- 
ti  Maxwell  Fac- 
tories 


The  Acknowledged  Auto- 
mobile  Sensation   for  1916 

The  Lowest  Cost  Real  Automobile 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes,  in  every 
City,  Town  and  Hamlet,  automobilists  are  lauding  the  1916  Maxwell's 
power — the  1916  Maxwell's  beauty — the  1916  Maxwell's  luxury — the  1916 
Maxwell 's  complete  and   detailed  equipment. 

Everywhere,  men  who  know  motor  cars,  are  marveling  that  $925  now  buys 
a  beautiful,  powerful,  stream-line,  real  complete,  full  five-passenger  car, 
with  electric  starter — electric  lights — high-tension  magneto — demountable 
rims — "one-man"  mohair  top,  and  every  other  feature  and  modern  refine- 
ment known  to  the  automobile  industry. 

The  Car  of  Lowest  "  After-Cost  " 

Owners  of  the  new  Maxwell  know  that  the  first  inspection,  and  the  first 
ride,  do  not  disclose  the  real  worth  of  the  "1916  Wonder  Car."  That  only 
becomes  apparent  after  week-in,  and  week-out,  year-round  use.  Then  it 
is  found  that  the  Maxwell  gives  matchless  automobile  service  and  lowers 
all  economy  records  for: 


ist — xvxues  per   sex   oi    Tires 

2nd — Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline 

3rd — Miles  per  quart  of  lubricating  oil 

4th — Lowest  year-in-and-year-out  repair  bills. 


1916  Maxwell  High-Priced  Car  Features,  all  ircluded  for  $925 


Electric   Starter   and 
Electric   Lights 
Demountable  Rims 
High-Tension    .Magneto 
"One-man"    Mohair    Top 
New    Stream-line    Design 
Wirier  Front  and  Rear  Seats 
Electric  Horn 

Double  Ventilating  Wind- 
shield (clear  vision  and 
rain-proof) 


Aluminum  Transmission 

Housing 

Robe     Rail     with    back     of 
front  seat  leather  covered 
Handsome    Rounded 
Radiator   and    Hood 
Linoleum     covered     running- 
boards   and   floor-boards 
Automatic       Tell-tale       Oil 
Gauge 


Heat-treated,     Tested     Steel 

throughout 

Easy    riding   and    Marvelous 

Flexibility 

Unusual  power  on  hills  and 

in   sand 

Ability  to  hold  the  road  at 

high  speed 

Improved   Instrument   Board 

with     all     instruments     set 

flush. 


Every  feature  and  every  refinement  of  cars  that  sell  at  twice  its  price 
PRICE  F.O.B.  WINDSOR 


Write  for  the  1916  Maxwell  Catalogue,  and  name  of  the  Maxwell  Dealer 
nearest  you.    Address  Dept.  B.H. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ont. 


Perfect-fitting," 
op-, quick  adjustable  storm  curtains, 
oUeo  up  inside  of  top. 


Service  and  Part* 
Stations  at  Win- 
nipeg and  Wind- 
sor 
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HAVE  YOU  Been  Using 


FABRIC  PAT 


Comfi  Weather  Strip? 

It  will  help   to  decrease  your  fuel  account  and 
keep  your  house  warm. 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers. 

Burlington,  Windsor  Blanket  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto.   Canada 


Don't  Slave  at  the  Washtub 

The  difficulties  and 
troubles  of  wash- 
day will  all  be 
smoothed  out  if 
you  will  use  a 

CONNO  R 

Ball-Bearing 

WASHER 

for        that        heavy 

washing.   Perfect   in 

design,   construction 

and   results. 

May    we    send     you 

our    booklet    of    this    We  can  suppiy  a  machine 

Washer?  anywhere     in     Canada 

J.  H.  CONNOR   &   SON,   Limited 


Established   in    ixxi. 


OTTAWA,  ONT. 


Do  you  want  to  earn 
$10  a  week  or  more 
in  your  own  home  ? 

Reliable  persons  will  be  furnished  with 
profitable,  all-year-round  employment 
on  Auto-Knitting 
Machines,  $10  per 
week  readily  earn- 
ed. We  teach  you 
at  home,  distance 
is  no  hindrance. 
Write  for  particu- 
lars, rates  of  pay, 
send  2c.  stamp. 

AUTO -KNITTER  HOSIERY  CO. 

Dept.  223,     257  College  St.    -    Toronto 

(Also  a t  Leicester,  England) 


For  Our  Subscribers' 
Information 

Every  subscription  is  entered  under  the  name 
of  the  town  from  which  the  subscription  is 
received.  If  you  change  your  address  and 
desire  to  receive  your  magazine  without  delay, 
always  give  us  your  old  address  in  addition 
to  your  new  one,  otherwise  we  are  unable  to 
make  the  correction  in  our  mailing  list.  As 
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Hot  Supper  Dishes 

The   Kind  that  Make  You  Forget  All  Your  Troubles  Except 
the  Fact  that  You  Are  Hungry 

By  WINNIFRED  MARCHAND 


AS  soon  as  the  frosty  fall  evenings 
begin  to  send  people  home  hungry, 
when  the  chores  are  done  before 
dark,  and  the  family  gather  around  the 
table  in  the  lamp-light,  the  supper  as- 
sumes a  new  importance  in  the  day's  pro- 
gramme. It  deserves  more  careful  plan- 
ning than  any  other  meal.  It  should 
be  hot,  it  should  be  nourishing  and  it 
should  be  digestible — a  combination  of 
qualities  which  does  not  come  by  chance. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  so  inviting  and 
palatable  as  to  make  people  forget  every- 
thing that  has  troubled  them  during  the 
day. 

A  VARIETY  OF  CREAM  SOUPS 

In  any  home,  but  particularly  where 
there  are  children,  a  hot  soup  makes  an 
excellent  beginning  for  the  cold  weather 
supper,  not  the  clear  soup  whose  only  pur- 
pose is  to  stimulate  digestion,  but  a  nour- 
ishing preparation  of  milk  stock  flavored 
with  fish  or  vegetables.  Taking  celery 
soup  for  an  example,  the  recipe  would  be 
3  cups  celery  cut  in  half-inch  pieces,  1 
pint  boiling  water,  2%  cups  milk,  1  onion 
sliced,  3  tablespoons  butter,  %  cup  flour, 
salt  and  pepper.  Cook  the  celery  in  the 
water  until  soft,  and  rub  through  a  sieve. 
The  onion  may  be  cooked  with  the  celery 
or  scalded  with  the  milk  and  then  re- 
moved. Scald  the  milk  and  add  to  the 
celery  pulp.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  sauce- 
pan over  the  fire,  and  while  it  is  frothy 
stir  in  the  flour,  pour  the  milk  and  celery 
into  this  and  stir  until  it  thickens. 

Almost  any  other  vegetable  may  be 
used  in  just  the  same  way.  Onions,  po- 
tatoes, canned  corn  or  peas,  white  or  lima 
beans  or  split  peas  are  always  obtainable. 
Where  tomatoes  are  used,  a  pinch  of  soda 
is  added  to  neutralize  the  acid.  Left-over 
salmon,  cold  boiled  fish,  or  finnan-haddie 
makes  an  excellent  basis  for  a  milk  soup, 
while  the  savory  flavor,  as  well  as  the 
nutrient  qualities  of  the  bean  and  pea 
soups,  gives  them  a  value  all  their  own. 
If  onion  is  used  with  either  of  these,  the 
flavor  will  be  improved  by  cooking  it  until 
clear  and  yellow,  in  the  butter.  A  piece  of 
bacon  or  salt  pork  may  be  added  to  the 
stock  if  desired. 

FOR   THE   SAKE   OF   APPEARANCE 

Potatoes  in  some  form  have  become  a 
staple  supper  dish  on  most  of  our  tables. 
Perhaps  they  are  at  their  best  baked  in 
their  jackets,  where  the  entire  substance 
and  flavor  is  preserved.  Where  we  want 
something  a  little  extra  in  the  way  of 
appearance,  the  top  of  the  baked  potato 
can  be  cut  off,  the  meal  scooped  out  and 
combined  with  a  little  butter,  hot  milk 
and  stiffly-beaten  egg  white,  the  mixture 
piled  back  in  the  shells  and  returned  to 
the  oven  to  set  and  brown.  For  six  medi- 
um-sized potatoes  use  two  tablespoons 
butter,  salt,  pepper  and  three  tablespoons 
hot  milk.  Mix  well  and  then  fold  in  the 
stiffly-beaten  whites  of  two  eggs.    Scal- 


loped potatoes  and  potato  puff,  described 
in  an  article  on  Vegetable  Cookery  in  our 
last  issue,  are  both  good  supper  dishes, 
especially  where  little  or  no  meat  is  to 
be  used.  The  eggs  and  milk  help  to  supply 
the  proteid  required  to  make  a  balanced 
meal. 

LEFT-OVER    POTATO    COMBINATIONS 

Most  of  our  potato  supper  dishes,  how- 
ever, are  made  from  the  cooked  potatoes 
left  over  from  dinner.  "Fried"  potatoes, 
by  which  we  mean  boiled  potatoes  re- 
heated with  a  little  butter  or  dripping 
in  the  frying  pan,  are  not  indigestible  un- 
less too  much  fat  is  used.  The  browning 
that  they  get  from  this  reheating  makes 
them  even  more  wholesome  by  changing 
some  of  the  starch  to  dextrine.  For  sake  of 
variety,  as  well  as  for  the  excellent  com- 
bination with  milk,  the  boiled  potatoes 
could  frequently  be  creamed,  or  reheated 
in  a  white  sauce  made  of  two  tablespoons 
of  butter,  and  two  tablespoons  of  flour, 
with  salt  and  pepper,  to  two  cups  of  milk. 
When  the  sauce  is  smooth  and  well  thick- 
ened, pour  over  the  potatoes  in  a  double 
boiler  and  leave  until  well  heated  through. 
Turn  into  a  hot  vegetable  dish  and,  if  you 
like,  sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley  or 
grated  cheese.  An  old-fashioned  but  very 
palatable  way  of  making  over  cold  mashed 
potatoes  is  to  turn  them  out  on  a  floured 
bake  board,  and  adding  as  much  flour  as 
is  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  handle 
them,  knead  into  a  mass,  roll  out  with  the 
rolling  pin  about  half  an  inch  thick,  cut 
with  the  cake  cutter  and  brown  on  both 
sides  on  a  buttered  frying  pan,  or  brush 
with  butter  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

In  using  creamed  finnan  haddie, 
creamed  salmon,  or  meat  hash,  potatoes 
can  again  be  used  to  make  an  attractive 
dish.  Beat  up  the  potatoes  with  a  little 
hot  milk  and  an  egg  or  two  if  you  can 
spare  them,  using  just  enough  liquid  to 
get  a  consistency  that  will  stand  up  stiff. 
Pile  it  on  a  platter  in  the  form  of  a  ring, 
about  four  inches  deep,  leaving  a  space 
in  the  centre  to  be  filled  with  the  meat  or 
fish.  Put  in  the  oven  to  brown  and  set.  fill 
with  the  hot  meat  and  serve.  Even  a  little 
left-over  salmon  can  be  heated  in  a  cream 
sauce  and  used  in  this  way. 

SAVORIES    FROM    CHEESE 

Some  of  the  most  nutritious  and  pala- 
table supper  dishes  are  made  from  cheese 
in  combination  with  some  starchy  food 
like  rice,  macaroni  or  uread  crumbs  or 
with  other  non-concentrated  proteid  foods 
like  milk  and  eggs.  A  combination  of  this 
type  is  right  along  the  line  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  balanced  ration.  Most  house- 
keepers are  familiar  with  the  preparation 
of  the  standard  "macaroni  and  cheese." 
made  by  putting  a  layer  of  the  boiled 
macaroni  in  a  buttered  baking-dish, 
sprinkling  with  grated  cheese  and  repeat- 
ing, pouring  over  a  white  sauce  and  cover- 
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BeCOtlViflCCd  before 

you  pai/  a  cent.    ; 
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|F  you  only 
knew  how 
quickly  the 
1900  Gravity 
Washer  disposes 
■  of  the  week's 
wash,  you  would 
never  again  al- 
low your  clothes 
to  he  washed  by 
hand.  Clothes 
washed  by  a  1900 
Gravity  last 
longer.  Saves 
your  clothes- 
saves  your  hands 
— s  aves  your 
health  and  time  or  the  money 
you  perhaps  pay  to  have  some- 
one else  do  the  work.  Try  it 
anyway,  for 30 days.  Inotonly 
sendit  free— I  pay  the  freight— 
and  1  ask  not  a  cent  from  you 
until  you  are  convinced  as  I  am 
that  you  needthis  machine.  If 
you  shouldn't  agree  with  me, 
send  it  back.  My  book's  free 
too.    Write  for  it. 

Address  me  personally. 
J.  W-   MORRIS.    Manager, 

i»oo  washer  company 

357    Yonge    Street.   Toronto 


Underwear  for  Men, 
Women  and  Children 


For    warmth,    fineness    of  tex- 
ture,  comfort    and    bodily  pro- 
tection, in  all  weathers,  there 
is    no     clothing     which     meets 
these  requirements  so  thoroughly 
as    Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Underwear. 
Can  be    had  in  all  weights  for  all 
seasons. 

Only  the  finest  selected  undyed 
wools  are  used  in  the  manufacture, 
and  it  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
clothing  for  wear  next  the  skin. 
A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  and 
Dr.  Jaeger's  Health  Culture  will  be 
sent  free  on  application  to 


Dr.  Jaeger  ""^Tr"*"  co. Limit* 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

Incorporated  in  Eneland  in  1883  with    British  Capital  for 
the  British  Empire 


RELIABLE  HORSE  RtMtDY 

Keep  Vlgora  handy  for  your  horses.  It 
successfully  cures  Broken  Wind,  Coughs, 
Worms,  Skin  Disease,  Anemia  and  other 
horse  ailments.  Keep  It  aroand  for  emer- 
gencies. 

A*k   your   dealer   for   particulars   of    Its 
many    uses.      Write 

J.  B.  MOR1N,  Wholesale  Druggist 
412  St.  John  Street.         Quebec  City.  Que..  Can. 


ing  with  buttered  bread-crumbs,  then 
browning  in  the  oven.  If  tomatoes  are 
used  occasionally  instead  of  the  white 
sauce  we  have  an  entirely  different  dish, 
perhaps  not  any  better,  but  with  a  sharp 
acid  flavor  which  is  most  appetizing. 

Cheese  fondue  is  another  good  supper 
dish.  Take  one  cup  scalded  milk,  one  cup 
soft  stale  bread-crumbs,  one-quarter 
pound  grated  cheese,  one  tablespoon  but- 
ter, one-half  teaspoon  salt,  and  two  eggs. 
Mix  the  first  five  ingredients,  and  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  beaten  until  lemon 
colored.  Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites, 
pour  into  a  buttered  baking-dish  and  bake 
twenty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Cheese  souffle  is  a  little  more  delicate 
but  also  more  expensive  than  the  fondue. 
It  requires  two  tablespoons  butter,  three 
tablespoons  flour,  one-half  cup  scalded 
milk,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  a  few  grains 
cayenne  pepper,  one-quarter  cup  grated 
cheese,  three  eggs.  Melt  the  butter,  stir 
in  the  flour  and  gradually  add  the  milk, 
salt  and  pepper  and  when  thickened  stir 
in  the  cheese.  Remove  from  the  fire,  beat 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  until  light  and  lemon 
colored,  cool  and  fold  in  the  stiffly-beaten 
whites.  Pour  into  a  buttered  baking  dish 
and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  slow  oven. 

THE   OLD-FASHIONED  BEAN   CROCK 

For  a  substantial  supper  dish  where  no 
meat  is  to  be  used,  nothing  equals  the  old- 
fashioned  crock  of  baked  beans.  The  Bos- 
ton method  of  preparing  these  is  to  pick 
over  one  quart  of  beans,  and  soak  over 
night  in  cold  water.  In  the  morning  drain, 
cover  with  fresh  water,  bring  to  a  boil 
and  boil  five  minutes,  drain  and  cover 
with  fresh  boiling  water  and  ..cook  until 
the  skins  will  burst.  Bake  three-fourths 
pound  of  salt  pork  or  bacon,  remove  the 
rind,  cut  in  slices  nearly  through  to  the 
lean  edge,  and  gash  the  other  edge  cross- 
wise. Drain  the  beans,  put  them  in  the 
bean  crock  or  in  a  lard  pail,  and  bury  the 
pork  in  the  beans  leaving  only  the  fat 
edges  exposed  to  crisp  and  brown,  when 
the  cover  is  removed  for  the  last  hour  of 
cooking.  Mix  one  tablespoon  salt,  one 
tablespoon  molasses,  and  three  table- 
spoons sugar  with  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
and  pour  over  the  beans,  then  add  enough 
boiling  water  to  cover.  Put  on  the  lid  and 
bake  slowly  for  six  or  eight  hours  remov- 
ing the  cover  for  the  last  hour.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  add  more  water  during  the 
process,  and  if  tomato  juice  is  substituted 
for  part  of  the  water,  the  sharp,  acid  fla- 
vor is  most  appetizing.  A  teaspoonful  of 
mustard  may  also  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose  being  supposed  to  make  the  beans 
more  digestible. 

FRESHLY  COOKED  DESSERTS 

As  the  cold  nights  come  on,  the  hot 
supper  scheme  can  even  be  carried  to  the 
desserts.  Warm  baked  or  coddled  apples 
are  among  the  things  that  will  always  be 
popular,  especially  if  the  cores  are  re- 
moved and  the  cavities  stuffed  with  raisins 
or  nuts.  By  coddle  apples  we  mean  apples 
cored  and  pared  and  cooked  slowly  in  a 
syrup  until  soft  and  clear.  They  may  be 
flavored  by  cooking  with  pieces  of  stick 
cinnamon,  or  whole  cloves  in  the  syrup 
and  served  either  warm  or  cold  with  whip- 
ped cream  or  just  with  the  syrup  in  which 
they  were  cooked. 


Ckases 

Rust 

Tarnish 

Stains 
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Made  in  Canada" 


Fashions  for  Your  Winter  Wardrobe 

The  Newest  Ideas  in  Coats,  Hats  and  Dresses,  With  Suggestions  in  Colors  and 

Materials 


The  coat  is  first  of  all  a  utility  garment.  All  the  best  models 
are  made  in  seven-eights  and  full  length,  are  collared  up  to  the  ears 
with  fur,  and  as  a  rule  are  heavily   trimmed   with   bands  of  fur. 

THERE  is  little  frivolity  shown  in  the  fashions  this  year. 
More  and  more  women  the  world  over  are  accepting,  even 
seeking  the  practical  and  simple  and  beautiful  lines  in 
dress  rather  than  the  freak  styles  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  attract 
notice  and  then  die  out. 

Separate  coats  and  dresses  have  taken  the  place  of  the  tailored 
suit  to  rather  a  large  extent  this  winter,  and  the  coat  is,  first  of 


all  a  utility  garment.  All  the  best  models  are  made  in 
seven-eighths  and  full  length,  are  collared  up  to  the  ears 
with  fur,  and  as  a  rule  are  heavily  trimmed  with  bands 
of  fur.  While  the  furry  materials  and  plush  are  very 
popular,  a  number  of  beautiful  styles  are  being  made 
up  in  heavy  tweeds.  Most  of  these  styles  are  belted,  with 
high  collar  and  big  military  pockets,  the  military  idea 
being  predominant  in  practically  every  garment  this 
season.  Corduroys  and  plain  velvets  are  also  having  a 
good  run  in  dresses,  suits  and  coats,  but  particularly 
in  coats  we  have  some  beautiful  patterns  in  heavy 
corduroys. 

The  dresses  most  in  demand  are  made  of  serge,  broad- 
cloth, gabardine,  poplin,  or  of  satin-finished  faille  silk. 
Many  of  the  smartest  models  come  in  cloth  and  silk  com- 
bined, and  taffeta  is  very  much  used  for  this  purpose. 
As  a  rule  the  sleeves  and  the  greater  part  of  the  waist, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt  are  of  the  silk,  the  rest 
of  the  dress  being  of  the  cloth.  A  number  of  the  new 
models  show  a  shaped  flounce  arrangement  similar  to 
the  Spanish  flounce  of  a  few  years  ago.  A  dress  of  this 
kind  made  of  striped  silk  in  dull  shades  of  red  and  green 
on  a  navy  ground  combined  with  plain  navy  faille  has 
one  of  these  shaped  flounces  made  of  the  striped  silk. 
The  upper  part  of  the  skirt  is  made  of  plain  navy  silk  cut 
in  a  point  reaching  to  the  hem  almost  at  the  front  and 
back  and  coming  to  just  below  the  hips  at  the  sides. 

The  waist  shows  a  jumper  cut  like  a  vest  in  front  and 
fastening  with  just  one  button  in  front.  This  is  cut  very 
short  on  the  shoulders  and  curved  so  as  to  form  a  girdle 
at  the  sides  and  back.  The  bishop  sleeve,  the  back,  and 
the  side-pieces  in  front  are  of  the  plain  silk. 

SMOCKING  AS  TRIMMING 

Many  models  are  made  of  crepe  de  chine.  The  latest 
trimming  idea  is  the  use  of  smocking.  Smocking  gives 
fullness  to  the  full-bloused  waist  at  the  shoulder.  The 
skirt  is  made  with  alternating  plain  and  smocked  panels 
— a  plain  panel  coming  in  front  and  a  smocked  one  in  the 


A  smart  model  In  black  velvet  with  buckle  and  hifrh 
trimming  .  Some  of  the  toque  shapes  are  trimmed  very 
high  at  thi'  back  or  side,  while  others  baTe  the  effect  of 
large   pointed   wings  or   immense   flat   bows. 


— 
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still  simple  and  waists  are  semi-tailored, 
and  the  change  is  in  the  materials.  The 
new  waists  are  made  of  soft  crepes — nets 
and  allover  laces,  and  are  more  trans- 
parent than  ever.  Women  who  do  not  like 
the  very  sheer  waist  are  buying  crepe 
de  chine  because  this  fabric  has  the 
requisite  droop  without  the  transparency. 
Georgette  is,  however,  the  crepe  of  the 
season,  and  the  very  smartest  blouses  are 
of  Georgette  and  filmy  cobweb  lace  com- 
bined. These  materials  are  mounted  over 
either  chiffon  or  net,  and  the  sleeves  in 
particular  are  very  transparent.  Fashion 
says  that  the  collar  must  be  high,  but  the 
V-neck  has  such  a  stong  hold  on  the  ma- 
jority of  women's  affections  that  as  yet 
the  most  of  the  models  show  a  rolling  or 
flat  collar  with  a  V-opening.  Pleated  frills 
decorate  some  of  these  collars. 

The  high  collars  button  up  to  the  throat, 
and  the  collar  rolls  over  in  large  wing 
points.  Some  of  the  collars  roll  over  and 
other  models  show  a  collar  that  is  high 
at  the  back  but  shows  a  V-shaped  opening 
in  front.  Buyers  are  taking  some  waists 
with  flat  collars  and  believe  that  flat  col- 
lars will  sell  all  through  the  season. 
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Most   of   the   tweed    coats   are    belted,    with 
h    collar   and    big    military    pockets. 


ltre  of  the  back.  There  are  about  five 
vs  of  smocking  and  the  fulness  below  is 
e-pleated.  The  waist  opens  over  a  vest 
white  Georgette  crepe  and  the  collar, 
ieh  is  very  high  at  the  back,  is  of  the 
ne  material.  Quite  a  number  of  Rus- 
n  blouse  dresses  are  shown.  The  waist 
straight  line  under  the  arms  and  the 
1st  is  lower  than  normal  and  is  con- 
ed by  a  belt  of  embroidery  or  by  a  sash 
die  knotting  in  front.  The  skirt  is  de- 
edly  full  and  the  sleeves  end  in  a  cap 
it  below  the  shoulder,  and  a  guimpe  of 
,  chiffon  or  Georgette  forms  the  sleeves 

a  J  fills  in  the  opening  in  front. 
Dresses  are  appearing  made  of  vel- 
een  and  are  very  simple  in  cut.  The 
ist  is  often  in  vestee  or  jumper  effect 
I  the  sleeves  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
ist  are  of  chiffon  or  Georgette  exactly 
tching  in  color.  The  skirts  are  in  modi- 

fii  circular  cut  and  the  fancy  pocket 
oration  is  of  soutache  or  embroidery 
dull  colored  silks. 


THE    SEPARATE   WAIST 

^s  yet  there  is  not  much  change  in  the 
le  of  the  separate  waist.    Styles  are 


One  of  the  newest  models  in  serge  and 
taffeta.  Note  the  return  of  the  "Leg-o-mut- 
ton"  sleeve. 


The 

Supreme 
Range 


CUT 

DOWN  COAL  BILLS! 

This    year    coal  is    higher    in    price    than    ever. 

The  problem  of  meeting  this  additional  cost  in 

living  expenses  is  partially  overcome  by  the 
range   you    use. 

The  Supreme  Range  will  cut  down  your  fuel 
expenses  from  40%  to  50%— we  absolutely  guar- 
antee this.  Moreover,  it  is  an  excellent  range 
for  cooking  and  baking.  It  has  a  specially  con- 
structed oven  that  gives  an  even  distribution  of 
heat  all  round.  It  is  a  good-looking  range. 
You  will  find  it  a  great  economy  and  comfort 
in  Your  Home. 

Our  Catalogue  "8"  shows  just  how  the 
Supreme  does  cut  down  half  of  your 
coal  bills.  Write  for  it  and  see  for 
yourself. 

Supreme  Heating  Co. 

Welland,  Ontario 


At 
Moderate 
Prices 

Easy  on  Fuel 

The  requirements  of  farm  homes  have 
been  carefully  considered  in  the  making 
of  the  "Percival"  Stoves,  Ranges  and 
heaters,  Comfort  and  Economy  being 
the  first  consideration,  with  ease  of  con- 
trol. The  Percival  Stoves,  Ranges  and 
Heaters  are  attractive  in  design  but  not 
too  elaborate.  They  give  a  great,  com- 
forting heat  with  small  fuel  consumption, 
and  are  moderate  in  price. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  and  see  a 
Stove,  Range  or  Heater  that  will 
just  suit  your  requirements  and 
purse. 

We  also  manufacture  the  famous  Percival 
Plows,  Wheel-barrows  and  Road  Scrapers- 
Canada's  Best.  Ask  for  catalogue,  showing 
the  advantages  of  these  products. 

The  Percival  Plow  &  Stove  Co.,  Ltd. 

Merrickville,  Ontario 
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Robert  Topper  Goes  Into  Greenhouse 

Cucumbers 


FOR  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Topper  has 
been  a  highly-successful  farmer  at  Wood- 
bridge,  Ontario.  But  last  year  he  became  dis- 
contented witi  the  thought  of  those  frozen-up 
months  when  there  was  nothing  doing,  and  de- 
termined to  have  a  greenhouse  and  get  two  or 
three  crops  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  Topper  is  an  exceedingly  careful,  conserva- 
tive sort  of  a  man — ihe  kind  who  quietly,  but 
thoroughly,  looks  into  and  around  all  sides  of 
a  proportion  before  investing  money  in  it. 
Although  he  never  mentioned  the  fact  to  us,  we 
knew  he  looked  carefully  into   other  concerns' 


construction    with    a    fine-tooth    comb    before 

coming  to  us. 

In  looking  back  at  the  transaction,  we  are  now 

convinced  that    Mr.  Topper  ha'd    sold  himself 

one  of  our  houses  before  he  ever  came  to  see  us. 

Now  that  he  has  it,  he  is  thoroughly  enthusiastic 

and    says    that    he  has    made    a    nice,    snug, 

weekly  profit  from  his  cucumbers. 

Why  don't  you  build  one  of  our  greenhouses 

and  turn  the  off-months  into  on-months  ? 

Let  us  send  you  particulars  of  his  house  along 

with  photographs. 


ord.uBurnhamCo. 


Limited,  of  Canada 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manu  'aclurers 

Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  TORONTO  Transportation  BUg.,  MONTREAL 

Factory — St.  Catharines,  Canada 


3  _BIG  FEATURES—  3 

Combined  in  no  other  SHOCK  ABSORBER. 

There  is  a  bie  advantage  in  the 
1— TELESCOPING  DUST  CAP— It"ducks" 
the  blow  of   the    lender.     The  TELESCOP- 
ING DUST  CAP  makes  room  for 
2— LONGER  and  STRONGER  SPRINGS— 
which  eive  the  TEMCO  a  bie,  exclusive  ad- 
vantage over  others.     But  not  only  are  they 
LONGER  AND  STRONGER  SPRINGS,  but 
they       are      DOUBLE     SPIRAL 
SPRINGS,  and    made  of    genuine 
Crucible  Vanadium  Steel.      They 
couldn't      be      longer.       They 
couldn'l  be  stronger. 

3— RADIUS  LINKS  prevent  side-sway. 
Most  SHOCK  ABSORBERS  "lop"  one 
wayortheolher,  but  TEMCOS  are  uncom- 
promisingly erect.  RADIUS 
LINKS  hold  them  straight. 
TEMCOS  give  the  utmost  in 
smooth  riding.  They  satisfy 
fully.  There  is  really  nothing  to 
compare  with  them.  REMEMBER,  TEMCOS  are  triction- 
less.     Require  no  oiling  or  adjusting. 

LOOK  SHARP.  Mr.  Dealer,  and  see  that  you  sell 
TEMCO  SHOCK  ABSORBERS  and  not  trouble. 
Let  your  competitor  sell  trouble  but  you  sell 
Temcos 


THE  CANADIAN  TEMCO  SALES 
INGERSOLL.     ONTARIO 


CO. 


Pulls  the 
Lareest 

Stumps 


Stump 
Pullers 

The  Smith  machine  pulls  the  largest  stumps  at  a  cost  of 
5c  each.  Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  special  offer. 
W.  SMITH  CRUBER  CO.,  o*  SMITH  STA..  LA  CRESCENT.  MINN. 


POULTRY  of  all  kinds  and  NEW 
LAID  EGGS  WANTED 

Send  for  Prices  or  information  to 

P.  POULIN  &  CO. 

Bonsecours  Market  MONTREAL 


LONDON 
CONCRETE    MIXERS 

We  manufacture  23  differ- 
ent sizes  and  styles  of 
Concrete  Mixers.  Over  two 
thousand  in  operation. 
Write  us  for  catalog,  stat- 
ing  your   requirements. 

London    Concrete 

Machinery    Co. 

Dept.  D,  London.  Ont. 


jfSbi 

BOOK   ON 

^W 

Dog    Diseases 

Amarloa's 

Pioneer 

Dog 

Remedies 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  FREE  to  any    address    by    the   author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  W.  31. t  St..  N.Y..  U.S.A. 

Douglas' 

EGYPTIAN 
LINIMENT 

will  cure   your   horses 

of  Thrush 
For   Sale   Everywhere 

DOUGLAS  &  CO. 
NAPANEE.  ONT. 


Ready  for  the  Stable 

Ways  That  Will  Help  to  Keep  Animak 

Easier,  and  to  Prevent  Early 

Spring  Troubles 

By  ELILD  KESTER 

TOO  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  cleaning  of  all  stables  and  the 
dipping  of  animals  before  stabling 
time  this  winter. 

During  the  summer  many  stables  and 
barns  have  been  left  just  as  last  spring 
found  them.  The  prevalence  of  lice,  tick 
and  flies  which  gave  us  so  much  trouble 
among  our  cattle,  as  well  as  among  our 
sheep,  pigs  and  poultry  last  year,  have 
made  it  certain  that  there  will  be  enough 
vermin  in  the  cracks  and  around  the  stalls 
now  to  ensure  a  bigger  attack  by  them 
and  their  numerous  progeny  during  the 
coming  winter  months. 

Any  stable  that  has  not  been  thoroughly- 
cleansed  and  disinfected,  is  a  bad  place 
for  our  animals.  Livestock  is  too  valuable 
at  this  time  to  risk  to  the  attacks  of 
vermin,  and  we  need,  in  business  farming, 
to  get  the  full  value  for  every  ounce  of 
feed  that  we  give  our  animals.  Worried 
animals  cannot  put  on  flesh  or  maintain 
profitable  production  under  such  condi- 
tions. It  costs  too  much  to  feed  ticks,  lice 
and  rats.  Moreover,  it  is  far  easier  to 
keep  a  stable  free  of  these  things  than  it 
is  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Colts  coming  in  from  the  pasture  or 
range  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
a  coaltar  preparation,  and  the  job  re- 
peated in  two  weeks,  if  necessary.  The 
whole  interior  of  the  stable  should  be 
sprayed  also  with  a  good  force  pump,  and 
whitewash  used  liberally. 

These  things  are  now  being  fairly  well 
attended  to  by  dairymen,  but  too  many 
general  farmers  are  careless  about  ' 
horses,  their  sheep,  their  pigs,  and  their 
poultry.  The  result  is,  that  lice  get  on  to 
the  horses  and  worry  them  considerably 
before  spring,  besides  causing  many  di- 
gestive disorders.  Colts  often  get  these 
things  in  the  pasture  or  on  the  range,  arc 
the  fall  dipping  prevents  the  vermin  from 
propagating  themselves  liberally  durir? 
the  winter. 

Joe  Wing,  the  Ohio  farmer,  who  recent- 
ly died,  made  the  assertion  that  they 
no  sheep  ticks  on  the  Wing  farm.   And 
there  should  be  none.    Each  tick  has  to 
have  other  ticks  as  its  forbears,  and  U 
we  kill  off  the  forebears  it  must  neces- 
sarily  follow  that  there  will  be  no  ticks 
This  can  be  done  by  regular  dippir.p 
cleansing  of  the  stables.   Sheep  men  know 
that  contented  animals  feed  much  easie: 
and  give  a  better  return  in  wool  in  tht 
spring.    We  may  think  that  we  ha- 
ticks  or  other  vermin  on  our  stock 
that  everything  is  going  well  with  us 
winter.   The  trouble  is.  we  trust  too  mucl 
to  luck,  and  think  that  because  the  stab.e 
do  not  appear  to  have  anything  WTonj 
with  them  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  be 
cause  the  animals  look  healthy,  they  an 
going  to  continue  so  during  the  confine 
ment  of  winter.    But  it  is  safe  to  take  r.< 
chances.   If  we  dip  now  we  make  it  almo? 
certain  that  there  will  be  little  vermir.  I 
the  stables. 
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Haines  Bros. 
Louis  XV  Style 

Write  us  to-day  about 
this  Piano  Offer 

By  selling  direct  through  advertising  we  can 
make  the  purchaser  au  otter  that  will  POSI- 
TIVELY SAVE  MONEY.  Think  of  the 
pleasure  a  Player  Piano  would  give  you,  your 
family  and  your  friends.  As  a  refined  form 
of  entertainment  for  the  home  circle  or  for 
parties,  or  winter  evenings,  it  is  unequalled. 
Plays  over  30,000  selections.  A  Haines  Bros. 
Player  Piano  would  be  the  strongest  factor 
in  making  the  home  attractive  to  the  young 
folks,  and  keeping  the  family  happy  and 
united.  Your  home  needs  this.  The  question 
is  not  ''Can  you  afford  it?"  but  "Can  you 
afford  to  be  without  it?" 


Player  Pianos 


Beautiful  mahogany  case;  delightful,  pure, 
clear  tone;  magnificently  constructed,  giving 
life-time   durability. 

Our  Special  Terms  on  our  Direct  Purchase 
Plan  will  exactly  suit  your  convenience.  WE 
GUARANTEE  TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  We 
send  FREE  a  folder  showing  our  various 
styles  and  special  terms  on  request.  Write 
for  it  TO-DAY. 

FOSTER,  ARMSTRONG  CO.,  LTD. 

Manufacturers  Haines  Bros.  Pianos 
Sales  Offices,  4  Queen   Si.   E.,  TORONTO 
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There  should  be  a  good  spray  pump  on 
every  farm.  It  can  be  put  to  no  better  use 
during  October  and  November  than  in 
spraying  the  stables  with  a  disinfectant 
solution  and  in  whitewashing.  Of  course, 
the  two  could  be  put  on  together  and 
if  a  good  nozzle  for  the  purpose  of 
whitewashing,  this  can  be  done  at  the 
same  operation.  Some  farmers  make  it  a 
practice  to  cleanse  and  disinfect  their 
stables  in  the  summer  time  during  a  rainy 
day,  when  the  help  can  be  employed  to 
thoroughly  clean  out  the  stables,  to  sweep 
down  the  cobwebs,  and  to  force  the  spray 
material  into  every  crack  and  corner  of 
the  stable.  The  windows  too,  should  be 
thoughly  cleansed,  and  all  broken  panes 
put  in  preparatory  for  the  winter.  It 
should  be  seen  to  also  that  the  ventilating 
shafts  are  working  properly,  and  that  any 
repairs  around  the  stable  that  will  keep 
out  mice,  rats  and  other  rodents  are  looked 
after. 

Of  course  the  greatest  danger  comes  in 
the  cement  and  stone  stables,  where  the 
temperature  is  more  favorable  for  the 
propagation  of  vermin.  Yet  there  are 
many  of  the  wood  stables  and  other 
shacks  where  animals  are  kept  that  would 
be  the  better  for  a  spraying  with  some 
good  coal  tar  preparation. 

By  observing  a  few  simple  rules  of 
precaution  we  can  prevent  many  cases 
of  poor,  starved-looking  colts  and 
sheep  next  spring,  and  also  lessen 
the  chances  of  our  young  colts  being 
carried  off  by  joint-ill.  Another  point 
that  makes  it  so  particular  that  we  should 
cleanse  our  stable  is  the  prevalence  across 
the  line  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  never  get  into  Can- 
ada, and  yet  one  can  hardly  expect  with 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
that  we  can  escape  it,  and  at  some  time  in 
the  near  future,  we  will  be  likely  to  have 
an  outbreak.  It  should  be  necessary  for 
every  farmer  to  understand  thoroughly 
that  his  premises  should  be  kept  clean, 
and  that  every  precaution  be  made  to  keep 
our  stables  free  from  any  infection. 

Hog  cholera  is  all  too  prevalent  in  Can- 
ada now.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases  of 
it,  and  although  it  has  not  been  given 
much  publicity,  there  are  many  farmers 
whose  whole  herds  have  been  destroyed  in 
Ontario  and  other  parts,  and  the  disease 
seems  to  be  getting  too  much  of  a  foot- 
hold. It  can  be  carried  from  stable  to 
stable  by  careless  visitors,  implements,  by 
birds,  and  by  running  streams.  The 
disease  is  incurred  through  a  germ,  and  it 
matters  not  whether  the  stable  is  clean  or 
dirty  if  some  dirty  person  carries  the 
germ  into  your  stable.  Of  course,  the 
clean  stable  has  the  best  chance  in  any 
outbreak.  A  healthy  animal  can  fight  off 
many  attacks  that  would  conquer  a  half- 
nourished  one. 


Recent  figures  show  that  of  the  live 
cattle  exported  for  the  Canadian  Customs 
years  ended  March  31,  1915,  173,652  head 
went  to  the  United  States,  and  2,251  to 
other  countries.  For  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1914,  the  number  exported  was 
219,397,  of  which  206,446  head  went  to 
the  United  States.  For  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1913,  the  figures  were  44,296, 
of  which  28,268  went  to  the  United  States. 


NEW  Book  of 
KnoxGelatine 

Recipes  is  just  out — 
we  will  send  it  to  you 

FREE 

Besides  the  NEW  recipes 
for  Desserts,  Salads, 
Puddings,  Candies,  Ice 
Creams  and  Ices,  this 
book,  contains  the  very 
latest  in  Table  Setting 
and  Serving.  Valuable  re- 
cipes, too,  for  the  Invalid 
and  Convalescent. 

This  is  one  of  the  NEW 
IDEAS  from  the  NEW  BOOK 

A  SALAD-DESSERT 

1  envelope  Knox  2  tablespoonfuls 

Sparkling  Gelatine  lemon  juice 

%  cup  cold  water  Yi  cup  sugar 

2  cups  boiling  water        I  leaspoonful  salt 

H  cup  mild  vinegar        3  cups  fresh  fruit,  cut 

in  small  pieces 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  min- 
utes, and  add  boiling  water,  vinegar, 
lemon  juice,  sugar,  and  salt.  Strain, 
and  when  mixture  begins  to  stiffen, 
add  fruit,  using  cherries,  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, or  cooked  pineapple,  alone  or 
in  combination.  Turn  into  mold,  first 
dipped  in  cold  water,  and  chill.  Re- 
move from  mold  to  nest  of  crisp  lettuce 
leaves,  and  accompany  with  mayon- 
naise or  boiled  salad  dressing. 

Remember,  the 

NEW  BOOK  IS  FREE 

Just  send  us  your  grocer's 
name.  If  you  wish  a  PINT 
SAMPLE,  enclose  a  2c  stamp. 

CHAS.   B.  KNOX  CO.,   Inc. 
506  Knox  Ave.,    Johnstown,  N.Y. 

Packed  m  Montreal,  P.Q.,  and  Johnstown,  N.T. 


If  You  Were  a  Chicken 


you  would  want 


OVATUM 

The  Great  Egg  Producer  and  Poultry  Regulator 

We  specialize  in  Feed  for  Poultry 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

GARDINER  BROS.,  Dept.A,  SARNIA,  ONT. 
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Fresh  from  the  Press! 


HERE  is  a  New  Book,  all  about  roofing.    It  tells  WHY 
the  roof  is   the  most   important  part  of  any   barn  or 
building — HOW  to  protect  your  barns  and  dwellings 
against  fire,  wind,  rain  and  lightning,  and — WHERE  the  right 
roofing  is  sold   in  your  district.      It   gives  full  instructions  for 
laying  the  "Right"  Roofing     tells  how  to  build  a   barn   (illustra- 
ting the  different  stages    in   the    construction   with    reproductions 
from  actual  photographs)  and  contains  valuable  hints  on  ventilation 
The  name  of  this  book  is 

The  RIGHT  Roof 

You  need  it  NOW.      A  copy  will  be  mailed,   prepaid,  to  your  address  upon 
request.    This  Illustration  shows  pages  6  and  7.    Here  are  shown  the  "Oshawa" 
and   the  "George"  galvanized   steel   shingles,  which    lock   securely    on    all   four 
sides,  making  a  roof  that  is  practically  one  continuous  sheet  of  steel — Fireproof 
Rain- proof — Wind-proof — Lightning-proof. 

Each  "Oshawa"  Shingle  has  a  covering  capacity  of  16  x  20  inches,  taking  45  shingles 
to  the  square  of  100  feet  (10'  x  10').     The   big  "George"  Shingle  is  24"  x  24"  in  size, 
and  25  of  these  big  shingles  will  cover  100  square  feet  ©{--surface. 

No  special  tools  are  required  to  lay  the  RIGHT  Roof.     Anyone  who  can   use  a  hammer  and  snips 
can  do  the  work  easily  and  quickly. 

Write  TO-DA  Y  for  your  copy  of  this  valuable  book  —it's  FREE.  Address  nearest  Branch. 

The  PEDLAR  PEOPLE,  Limited 

(Established   18611 

Executive  Office  and  Factories: 


Branches : 


MONTREAL 


OTTAWA 


TORONTO 


ONT 


LONDON 


WINNIPEG 


The 
"What 
Do  You 
Want 
to  Know 
Department 
for  Our 
Readers 


*5 


Free  Expert  Information 

For  Readers  of  The  Farmer  s  Magazine 

THE  Farmer's  Magazine,  through  its  connection  with  the 
great  organization  of  the  MacLcan  Publishing  Company,  is 
in  touch  with  vast  sources  of  information  which  is  gathered 
from  different  parts  of  the  world  for  the  numerous  Maclean  pub- 
lications. This  wealth  of  information  and  the  editorial  staff  of  all 
these  various  publications  is  at  the  service  of  the  readers  of 
Farmer's  Magazine. 

Should  you  have  a  nutty  problem  on  some  phase  of  your  work,  or 
if  you  are  desirous  of  securing  goods  or  articles  and  do  not  know 
where  to  procure  them,  take  advantage  of  this  information  depart- 
ment and  we  will  he  pleased  to  answer  your  inquiries  promptly. 
Let  our  experts  help  you  with  your  problems.  Use  the  coupon 
below  for  the  questions  you  desire  answered. 


"The  What  Do  You  Want  To  Know  Department" 

Farmer's  Magazine, 

143  University  Avenue  INFORMATION  WANTED. 

TORONTO 

Please  let  me  know  where  I  can  purchase 

Name    

Address    
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Canada's  Flax 

Continued  from  Page  25. 

the  war  in  tying  up  their  money.  One 
farmer,  I  remember,  came  into  a  certain 
flax  mill  office  for  $50  on  July  the  seventh, 
several  weeks  before  the  flax  on  his  land 
was  even  pulled.  And  he  got  the  advance 
1  payment  because  flax  men  have  both  gen- 
erously and  foolishly  got  into  such  a  habit. 
Most  of  them  find  it  necessary  to  carry 
considerable  sums  over  from  crop  to  crop, 
either  in  the  form  of  advance  credit  at  the 
bank  or  by  borrowings  from  auxiliary  in- 
terests. For,  (not  wholly  to  the  advant- 
age of  flax  in  the  long  run)  be  it  said  a 
flax  man,  as  he  exists  in  Western  Ontario, 
is  usually  also  a  cattle  man,  or  a  feed  man, 
or  a  hay  dealer,  or  a  sash-and-door  manu- 
facturer, or  something  else,  as  well  as  a 
flax  man. 

PROBLEMS    BETWEEN    FARMER    AND  FACTOR 

The  Western  Ontario  flax  man  who  put 
in  practice  the  combination  rental  and 
tonnage  agreements  was  gifted  with  keen 
insight.  Most  flax  factors  in  this  countrj 
assert  that  heretofore  the  great  difficulty 
in  getting  suitable  working  crop  has  been 
the  ignorance  or  indifference  oi  the  farm- 
er as  to  the  kind  of  soil  offered  for  rent 
and  the  careless  tillage  provided  for  the 
seed.  Twenty  years  ago  much  of  the  crop 
handled  in  this  province  was  obtained  on 
a  straight  tonnage  basis.  That  is,  the 
farmer  bought  the  seed  from  the  flax  man 
at  a  figure,  grew  his  own  flax,  and  sold 
it  by  the  ton,  seed  on,  delivered  at  the  mill. 
There  were  many  objections  to  this  form 
of  arrangement.  Usually  the  farmer  ex- 
pected and  got  the  same  price  for  his  flax 
irrespective  of  quality,  method  of  hand- 
ling, and  condition  when  delivered,  as  his 
neighbor,  whose  flax  may  have  been  a 
little  better  or  a  little  worse.  There  was 
no  method  of  estimating  closely  the  value 
of  a  wagon  load  of  flax  as  it  stood  on  the 
weigh  scales  in  the  mill  yard.  The  out- 
side of  a  load  shows  heads  only,  and  is 
no  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  straw 
contained  in  the  load.  In  fact,  several 
different  grades  of  flax  might  be  contain- 
ed in  the  same  hauling,  as  flax  varies  even 
in  the  same  stand,  depending  on  the  even- 
ness and  thickness  of  the  "catch." 

The  revolution  in  labor  conditions  that 
followed  the  opening  up  of  our  Western 
Provinces  forced  flax  out  of  the  farmer's 
hand,  so  to  speak,  and  made  it  necessary 
for  the  mill  owners  to  undertake  flax  cul- 
ture on  rented  land.  The  flax  man,  being 
in  touch  with  the  supply  of  seasonal  and 
skilled  labor  in  his  town  could  more  easily 
hire  the  harvesting  done,  either  at  so 
nuch  an  acre  or  by  a  wage  gang. 

The  combination  rental  and  tonnage 
arrangement  as  practised  at  several  of 
our  mills  last  summer,  is  a  step  far  in 
advance.  A  list  of  its  main  advantages 
would  include  the  following: 

1.  The  farmer  is  rewarded  for  the  rich- 
ness of  his  soil,  its  freedom  from  weeds 
and  obstructions,  and  the  tillage  he  pro- 
vides. 

2.  The  factor  can  sow  his  seed  with 
greater  certainty  of  a  good  catch  and 
uniform  crop. 


FAIRY  SOAP 

FAIRY  SOAP  is  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  for  toilet  and 
bath  use. 

It  is  made  of  choicest  materials;  it  lathers  freely  and  cleanses 
easily  in  any  kind  of  water;  FAIRY  SOAP  floats.  Each  cake 
is  kept  clean  and  sweet  by  the  dainty  tissue  wrapper  and  the 
individual  hox  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

With  all  its  purity,  convenience  and  pleasing  qualities,  FAIRY 
SOAP  costs  but  little. 

UIIXK.  FA  I R  B  A  N  Kh«S 


MONTR  EAL 


The  floating 
oval  cake 
fits  the  hand 


Have  You  a 
Little  Fairy  in 
Your  Home?" 


BUILDING  AND  FLYING  AN  AEROPLANE.  By  Chas.,B.  Hayward 

Member,  The  Aeronautical  Society;  Member,  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers;  Form- 
erly Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers;  Formerly  Engineering  Editor 
"The  Automobile."  150  pp.,  50  illus.  Cloth  binding.  Building  Model  Aeroplanes; 
Building  a  Glider;  Building  a  Curtiss;  Building  a  Bleriot;  Art  of  Flying;  Accidents 
and  Their  Lessons;  Amateur  Aviator.     Price,  $1.10,  post  paid. 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING   COMPANY,    LIMITED 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  TORONTO 
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MADE  IN  ENGLAND   AND  SOLD   ALL    g 
OVEE    THE    WOELD.      SUPPLIED    TO    K 
THE    BEITISH,    EEENCH    AND    CANA- 
DIAN GOVEENMENTS. 


Over  a  thousand  installed  on 
Canadian  Farms  during  the  past 
two  years. 

A  Grinder  with  a  Guarantee 


MOST  GE1NDEE  MANUFACTUEEES 
give  some  kind  of  a  guarantee  with  their 
machines,  but  the  guarantee  which  we  give 
with  the  LISTER  GRINDER  is  DIFFER 
ENT.  We  guarantee  it  to  do  TEN  PER 
CENT.  MORE  WORK  WITH  THE  SAME 
POWER.    Is  that  worth  something  to  you? 

Write  to  Department  M  for  Catalogues  on 
Lister  Threshers,  Grinders.  Feed  Cutters, 
Silos.  Milking  Machines.  Lighting  and  Pump- 
ing   Plants,    Melotte    Cream    Separators. 

R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

58-60  Stewart  Street  TORONTO 

Also  at 
WINNIPEG  QUEBEC  ST.  JOHN.  N.B. 

Works:  DURSLEY.  ENGLAND 
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3.  The  crop  as  cured  is  not  hauled  in 
too  soon,  or  when  wet,  because  the  advant- 
age to  be  derived  from  such  action  on  the 
part    of    the    farmer    is    not    sufficiently 
tempting  to  the  dishonest  renter. 

4.  The  farmer  becomes  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  crop,  and  there- 
fore more  pleasant  associations  are  es- 
tablished between  farmer  and  factor. 

5.  Better  flax  is  secured  because  the 
best  land  is  offered  for  rental.  Good  flax 
means  the  ability  of  the  flax  man  to  pay 
higher  prices  another  year. 

TWO    KINDS   OF   FLAX 

Until  recently  blue  blossom  flax  was 
the  only  kind  grown  in  Canada.  This 
year  a  fair  percentage  of  the  crop  is  white 
blossom  flax.  If  you  want  bigger  returns 
you  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
difference  between  blue  blossom  and  white 
blossom  is  not  simply  one  of  color  of  the 
blossom.  It  is  too  early  to  give  exact  fig- 
ures on  how  the  two  varieties  compare  in 
various  phases  of  production.  But  every- 
where flax  men  have  noted  some  differ- 
ences. 

White  blossom  is  about  ten  days  later 
in  maturing,  thus  giving  the  harvesters 
that  much  extra  time  to  handle  the  pull- 
ing. This  is  a  very  important  recom- 
mendation because  flax  for  fibre  must  be 
harvested  at  the  proper  time.  Otherwise 
the  fibre  loses  weight  and  becomes  in- 
ferior. 

White  blossom  is  usually  longer  in  the 
straw  than  blue  blossom.  You  are  aware 
that  spinners  set  great  store  by  the  length 
of  the  fibre.  It  is  partly  its  length  that 
gives  flax  its  unique  and  permanent  place 
in  textile  manufactures.    The  longer  the 


fibre  the  better,  other  things  being  equal. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  make  longer  fibre  as  well 
as  to  save  more  fibre  that  pulling  is  con- 
sidered important  in  connection  with  flax. 
Thirdly,  white  blossom  flax  gives  more 
seed  than  blue  blossom.  In  Europe  they 
say  the  returns  are  in  the  ratio  of  two  to 
one.  Ontario  growers  so  far  cannot  place 
the  advantage  at  a  higher  ratio  than  three 
to  two.  But,  as  I  said  previously,  it  is  too 
early  to  decide  these  points  with  much 
accuracy. 

When  such  facts  become  generally 
known  among  farmers  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  all  will  want  to  grow  white  blos- 
som flax  under  the  combination  acreage 
and  tonnage  arrangement.  This  may  not 
suit  the  flax  men  because  it  is  generally 
held  that  the  fibre  of  white  blossom  flax 
is  scarcely  as  fine  in  spinning  quality  as 
that  secured  from  blue  blossom  flax.  This 
fact,  however,  like  many  other  points 
about  the  crop,  is  still  debatable. 

Our  oldest  known  cultivated  fibre  is 
probably  the  least  understood.  In  improv- 
ing our  cultural  and  manufacturing 
methods  in  Canada  we  need  not  despair  at 
finding  how  little  we  know,  because  al- 
ready within  a  few  months,  compared  to 
previous  researches  over  seven  thousand 
years  of  recorded  history,  the  advance  of 
our  flax  men  has  been  highly  praise- 
worthy. 

One  point  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  by  the  growers.  It  is  this.  Every 
improvement  in  manufacturing  is  in- 
directly an  advantage  to  the  cropper,  be- 
cause only  by  profitable  manufacturing 
can  we  assure  profitable  growing.  The 
two  are  indissolubly  linked  together. 


Making  Money  with  Cheaper  Buildings 


Continued  from.  Page  18. 


we  do  have  one  or  two  sharp  dips  of  forty 
or  fifty  below.  Last  winter  was  a  delight- 
ful exception,  23  below  being  the  lowest 
register  where  the  writer  lives,  although 
the  month  of  December  was  steadily  cold, 
ranging  from  zero  to  fifteen  below.  Under 
these  conditions  I  wintered  a  bunch  of 
seven  October  pigs — the  best  seven  from  a 
litter  of  twelve  grade  Berkshires.  After 
weaning  they  had  practically  no  milk  or 
dairy  by-product  and  no  roots,  but  shorts, 
oat  chop,  some  low-grade  flour,  droppings 
of  the  cattle  and  the  paunches  of  a  dozen 
beeves  killed  on  the  premises.  They  slept 
and  ate  in  the  open-front  creep  but  had 
the  run  of  the  cattle  corrall.  They  throve 
steadily,  even  if  their  tails  did  straighten 
out  on  a  few  of  the  coldest  days,  and  the 
best  one  killed  at  exactly  six  months 
weighed,  alive,  193  pounds.  The  average 
weight  of  the  lot  would  have  been  about 
180  at  that  time.  Not  bad,  is  it,  for  winter 
pigs  without  milk?  They  were  never 
pampered  beyond  taking  the  chill  off  their 
drink.  The  poultry  in  the  adjoining  cot- 
ton-front house  laid  every  month  of  the 
year. 

I  have  in  mind  a  certain  cheap  bull 
stable  dug  out  of  a  bank,  walled  up  with 
logs  and  roofed  with  sod.  The  central 
door  opened  to  the  south.  The  man  who 
built  it   had    imported    some   out-of-date 


Eastern  ideas  about  housing  animals.  He 
filled  it  with  work  stock  and  cows  and 
then  early  in  October  would  commence 
closing  the  door  at  night,  keeping  it  shut 
day  and  night  all  winter.  Result:  steamy 
air,  sweating  stock,  dripping  roof  and 
rotting  harness.  His  soon  took  over  the 
stable,  filled  it  with  oxen  and  left  the  door 
wide  open  all  winter  except  on  a  very  few 
of  the  coldest  and  stormiest  days.  Re- 
sult, hearty  healthy  stock,  dry  air.  dry 
harness,  no  vapor  and  a  very  satisfactory 
stable  in  every  way.  Remember  that  it 
opened  to  the  south. 

To  readers  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine 
these  facts  are  submitted,  not  as  illus- 
trating precisely  the  class  of  buildings  to 
provide  but  as  suggestive  of  possible  re- 
forms in  the  direction  of  economy,  venti- 
lation, dryness  and  rational  regin 

The  mammoth  barn  with  practically 
everything  under  one  roof  or  series  of 
connecting  roofs  may  be  all  right  for 
those  who  want  it  but  its  wisdom  may  be 
questioned.  Its  only  advantage  is  com- 
pactness and  the  convenience  it  is  sup- 
posed to  offer  is  often  forfeited  by  its  own 
scale  and  cumbersomeness.  It  is  a  fine 
mark  for  lightning  and  a  standing  chal- 
lenge to  hurricanes.  Segregated  build- 
ings may  not  be  quite  so  handy  to  do 
chores   in   but   need   not   be  very   incon- 
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venient  if  properly  laid  out.  They  are 
safe  from  storm  and  from  risk  of  whole- 
sale destruction  by  fire.  Also  they  are 
economical  to  build,  for  each  may  be 
suited  as  simply  as  possible  to  its  pur- 
pose. Concrete  walls  are  poor  and  ex- 
pensive housing  for  poultry,  sheep  and 
swine. 

LET   THEM    RUSTLE 

It  is  not  necessary  to  provide  enclosure 
for  every  possible  head  of  stock  kept  and 
every  last  load  of  crop  raised  in  a  bumper 
year.  If  a  few  head  of  young  stock  have 
to  rustle  about  the  straw  stack,  what  odds 
so  long  as  they  have  a  dry  place  to  sleep 
and  enough  good  feed  to  keep  them  thriv- 
ing. If  a  stack  or  two  of  grain  has  to  be 
built  outside  the  barn  door  and  covered 
with  a  "tarp,"  what  of  that?  Out  in  the 
West  we  stack  all  our  feed  and  in  Europe, 
where  the  precipitation  is  heavier  than  in 
Eastern  Canada,  vast  quantities  of 
grain  are  safely  stacked  yearly.  Even 
some  of  the  hay  may  be  thus  put  up  and 
if  the  middle  be  kept  full  and  well 
tramped  it  will  save  well  and  be  less  likely 
than  mow  hay  to  give  horses  heaves.  At 
least  that  is  the  idea  in  the  West. 

LET   US  EPITOMIZE   SUGGESTIONS 

Build  barns  and  stables  on  a  scale  to 
meet  average  or  minimum  rather  than 
maximum  requirements.  It  will  husband 
capital,  reduce  overhead  expenses  and  in- 
volve less  sacrifice  if  in  future  you  unsh 
to  sell  the  farm,  for  improvements  sel- 
dom, command  what  they  have  cost.  In 
yea^s  of  extra-abundant  crops  or  un- 
usually heavy  stock,  make  shift  by  stack- 
ing and  a  little  ingenious  improvising. 

While  aiming  to  reduce  work  and  make 
each  department  self-sufficient,  seek  to 
reduce  fire  risks.  The  sheep  pen,  the  poul- 
try house  and  the  implement  shed  may 
ivell  be  segregated.  Sometimes  this  will 
be  feasible  with  the  horse  stable  where 
the  bedding  problem  can  be  solved. 

Lay  solid  foundations,  build  strong 
frames  and  good  roofs  but  economize  on 
wall  construction  unless  in  the  case  of 
dairy  barns.  Have  the  north,  east  and 
west  walls  wind-proof,  however,  and  if 
the  south-west  wind  can  be  broken  by  a 
stack  or  an  ell,  so  much  the  better.  Have 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows facing  south  and  east.  In  our  lati- 
tude, ivhere  the  mid-winter  sun  rises  far 
to  the  south,  I  entertain  nothing  but 
southern  aspects  for  every  btiilding  from 
the  hen  house  to  the  implement  shed. 
Under  this  arrangement  open  doors  may 
i veil  take  the  place  of  windows  where 
means  are  limited. 

Be  sure  to  have  water  and  feed  where 
they  will  be  handy  to  get  at. 

Choose  a  dry  site. 

Make  sure  of  plenty  of  light. 

Plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Shelter  from  prevailing  winds. 

Convenience  of  access. 

Systematic  layout. 

Neatness  and  order. 

Trimness  and  finish. 

Sanitation. 


10  Days  Free  Trial  VzrtfxZ 

"TfJL^B  HflLnVHE  NEW  GOAL  OIL  LIGHT 

LIGHT  OIL  r*        x       b-i       j.  *»  it 

Beats  Electric  or  Gasoline 


HALF  THE 
OIL 


We  don't  ask  you  to  payrus  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your  own  home 

ten  days— we  even  prepay  transportation  charges.  You 

may  return  it  at  our  expense 

if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after 

putting  it  to  every  possible 

test  for  10  nights.    You  can't 

possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 

to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 

an   ordinary   oil   lamp  look 

like  a  candle;  beats  electric, 

gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights 

and  is  put  out  like  old  oil 

lamp.   Tests   at   33   leading 

Universities  and  Government 

Bureau  of  Standards  show  it 


Awarded 
GOLD  MEDAL 
at  World's  J 
Exposition 

San 
Francisco 


Burns  70  Hours 
on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 
as  much  light  as  the  best  round  wick  open 
ame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
dean,  no  pressure,  won't  explode.  Several  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed, 

SIOOO  Will  Be  Given 


Men  Make  $50 

to  $300.00  Per  Month 
With  Rigs  or  Autos 

deliveringthe  ALADDIN 
on  our  easy  trial  plan. 
No  previous  experience 
necessary 

Practically  every  farm 
home  and  small  town 
home  will  buy  after  try- 
ing. One  farmer  whohad 
never  sold  anything  in 
his  life  before  writes:  "I 
sold  61  lamps  the  first 
seven  days."  Another 
says:  "I  disposed  of  37 
lamps  out  of  31  calls." 
Thousands  who  are  coin- 
ing money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly. 

NO  MONEY  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  re- 
liable men  to  get  started. 
Ask  for  our  distributor's 
plan,  and  learn  bow  to 
make  big  money  in  un- 
occupied territpry.  Sam- 
ple sent  for  10  days 
FREE  TRIAL. 


to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 
equal  to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular.)  Would 
we  dare  make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  me  rit 
of  the  Aladdin  ?  We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can 
refer  customers.  Be  the  first  and  get  our  special  introductory  offer  under  which  you  get  your  own 
lamp  free  for  showing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their  orders.  Write  quick  for  lO- 
Day  Absolutely  Free  Trial.  Just  say,  "Show  me  how  I  can  get  a  strong  white  light  from 
coal  oil.  without  risking  a  cent,"    Address  our  nearest  office. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,    249   Aladdin  Building 

Largest  Coal  Oil  Mantle  Lamp  House  In  the  World 
MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 
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Anastigmatic  and  Autographic 

$27.5* 


The  3A  KODAK 

Has  the  autographic  feature  whereby  you 
can  date  and  title  your  films  at  the  time  of 
exposure,  is  fitted  with  the  new  Kodak 
Anastigmat  f.1.1  lens  —  a  lens  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  definition  (sharpnessi 
and  flatness  of  field  and  has  more  speed  than 
even   the  best  of  the   Rapid   Rectilinear   lenses. 

The  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with 
instantaneous  speeds  of  1-25,  1-50  and  1-100  oi 
a  second  and,  of  course,  the  usual  time  and 
"bulb"  actions.  High  grade  in  every  detail. 
No.    3A    Autographic    Kodak,    pictures,    3Wjc5%, 

Kodak    Anastigmat    lens    f.7.7 $27.50 

Do.,    with    Rapid    Rectilinear    lens 22.50 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  oouklct,  "Kodak  on  the  Farm." 

CANADIAN   KODAK   CO.,    Limited 

596  Kins  Street  West,  Toronto 


HIMMAN 

THE   UNIVERSAL  MILKER 


MADE    IN    CANADA 

A  SUCCESS  FOR  SEVEN  YEARS.  See  it  work  .ind 
JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF.  Tie  PEOPLE'S  JUDGMENT 
is  responsible  lor  more  than  15,500  H1NMAN  MILKERS 
being  in  use  to-day. 

Price  $50.00  Per  Unit 

H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON 

Sole  Manufacturers   for  Canada. 
Gait,  Ontario,   Canada 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why  don't  you? 

Cost  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1000— Hand  or 
Power  Machines 

Send  for  Catalog  F, 
for  full    particulars. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co. 

Walkerville.  Ont. 


Capitalizing  the  Creek 

Continued  from  Page  30. 


dandelion,  barberry,  angelica,  digitalis, 
juniper  berry,  larkspur,  stramonium,  yel- 
low dock,  elder  flowers  and  bark,  valerian, 
hydrangea,  lingwort,  couch  grass,  and 
pomegranate  are  to  be  found  growing 
wild  in  various  parts  of  these  two  coun- 
tries. Practically  no  efforts  at  collecting 
them    for    drug   manufacture   have   ever 


inviting  to  cattle  than  the  tough  long 
verdure  of  the  bottoms  such  a  wheei 
could  be  utilized  in  a  pumping  scheme  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  rain  on  up- 
land pastures  in  August. 

What  a  wealth  of  rich  detritus  is  de- 
posited and  carried  away  by  a  creek  every 
year  within  the  precincts  of  a  farm!  Few 


Value  of 

Species 

Black  walnut 
Silver  maple. 

planted  forests  of  hi 

Location 

Morgan   County,   III 
Sangamon    County, 

ick 

walnut  : 

Age 
Years 

. .     G4 

ml  silver 

Area 

Acres 

0.6 

5.6 

maple  on  the  prair 
Aver.igf 

Number     Domi- 

of  trees      nant 

on  area      trees 

Inches 

119             19.0 

1.478            10.6 

les  of  Illinois 
diameter  b: 
higb. 

Inter-       Sup- 
mediate    pressed 
trees        trees 
Inches      Inches 
13  3            9  4 

111 

..     35 

Species 

Location 

Number 
of  trees 
per  acre 

Yield  per  acre 

Lum-           Fence          Fire- 
ber  a             pests           wood 

Total  Annual 
value    value 

per       per 
acre  6    acre  s 

Black  walnut 
Silver  maple. 

Morgan  County,  111. 
Sangamon    County, 

111. 

198 

. . .   264 

Board  ft 
42.000 

Cords 
1,800              15 
05 

.$1,050           $5.58 
130              2.15 

a  From  trees  11  inches  and  over  in   diameter  breast  high. 

6  Lumber  at  $20  per  1,000  board  feet,  fence  posts   at  10  cents   each,   and    firewood    at   ?2   per 

cord. 
c  Interest  compounded  annually  at  3  per  cent. 


been  made.  The  war  has  changed  mat- 
ters. With  a  little  study  and  practice  we 
can  introduce  such  other  drug  plants  as 
caraway,  fennel,  horehound,  belladonna, 
and  henbane. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
many  plants  now  being  sought  by  the 
newly-organized  American  drug  manu- 
facturing companies.  The  owners  of 
creek  bottoms  have  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting them  to  profitable  use.  How  many 
farmers  realize  that  the  common  nettle, 
so  profuse  on  American  farms,  contains 
valuable  fiber.  Nettle  fiber  has  been 
spun  and  woven  into  cloth  since  very  early 
times.  At  the  beginning  of  last  century 
there  was  a  permanent  trade  in  nettle 
goods  carried  on  in  Picardy,  Germany 
and  Sweden.  In  Moscow,  Russia,  there 
is  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
engaged  in  nettle  culture. 

The  value  of  flowing  water  has  always 
been  recognized.  Those  farmers  who  live 
along  a  hydro-electric  line  and  also  on  a 
creek  probably  scorn  any  suggestion  as 
to  using  their  local  source  of  water 
power.  By  the  invention  of  a  new  water 
power  wheel  which  floats  on  the  ordinary 
bed  of  the  stream  continuous  power  can 
be  generated  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 
Briefly  this  wheel  consists  of  a  periphery 
with  blades  that  emerge  from  their  re- 
spective compartments  at  an  angle  where 
the  flowing  water  strikes  them  at  the 
point  of  greatest  leverage.  The  wheel, 
set  in  a  concrete  frame,  adjusts  itself 
automatically  to  the  level  of  the  water. 
A  500  horse-power  model  was  placed  in 
the  Niagara  River,  and  is  said  to  have 
worked  wonderfully  well.  It  is  claimed 
by  millers  that  this  wheel  is  by  far  the 
best  yet  devised  for  streams  whose  flow 
becomes  scanty  in  dry  seasons.  Such  a 
water  wheel  is  adaptable  to  various  uses 
such  as  pumping  water  or  turning  mach- 
inery.   As  the  sweet  upland  grass  is  more 


farmers  have  seemed  to  realize  that  those 
loamy  bars  cast  up  along  a  creek  bed  dur- 
ing a  summer  are  actually  the  choicest 
kind  of  fertilizer.  How  much  easier  to 
haul  one  load  of  such  material  than  its 
equivalent  in  plant  food — four  or  five 
loads  of  manure.  If  not  removed  by 
spring-time  the  flood  carries  it  off  to  a 
new  resting  place.  The  amount  of  sedi- 
ment deposited  annually  by  creeks  and 
rivers  varies  from  a  few  cubic  yards  in 
the  case  of  a  tiny  rivulet,  to  a  cubic  mile 
(as  estimated),  in  the  case  of  the  great 
Mississippi  River.  In  many  instances 
this  detritus  is  nothing  but  fine  sand.  In 
this  age  of  such  widespread  use  of  cement 
the  finest  sand  is  needed  in  the  mixing  of 
the  "dress"  coat  for  concrete  surfaces. 

The  small  stream  pays  good  dividends 
by  being  used  in  connection  with  fish 
ponds.  In  Middlesex  County,  Ontario, 
there  is  a  good  example  of  the  utilization 
of  a  creek  in  this  way.  The  ponds  are 
near  the  source  of  the  stream  and  are 
stocked  with  speckled  trout  and  black 
bass.  Labor  in  excavation  and  small  sums 
expended  for  young  stock  represent  the 
total  outlay.  The  rest  is  pleasant  and 
profitable.  Farmers  who  groan  under  the 
enforced  diet  of  salt  meat  have  herein  a 
partial  remedy.  At  any  point  along  a 
stream  a  fish  pond  above  flood  level  can 
be  maintained  with  fresh  flowing  water 
by  the  use  of  the  water  wheel  and  a  force 
pump. 

Every  creek  is  stocked  with  crabs  and 
clams.  Canned  crab  forms  a  regular 
article  of  export  from  Japan,  and  al- 
though the  common  crabs  found  ir.  our 
streams  are  scarcely  adapted  to  commer- 
cial use,  they  certainly  would  furnish  the 
necessary  meat  diet  for  poultry  in  w 
if  numerous  enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble 
of  catching  in  late  fall  and  holding  over. 

Clams  have  a  real  value  in  this  respect, 
both  shell  and  meat  representing  essen- 
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al  ingredients  of  poultry  food.  Clam- 
unting  along  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
,  the  Gulf  of  California,  is  a  regular  in- 
istry,  the  shells  being  manufactured  in- 
I  buttons,  and  the  occasional  pearls 
-and  in  them  proving  great  boons  to 
;e  clammers.  Along  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
>rnia  the  clams  are  deliberately  treated 
ir  the  production  of  pearls.  Great  quan- 
ties  of  them  are  taken  out  of  the  water, 
'grain  of  sand  or  other  irritant  placed  in 
ich  clam  and  the  clams  put  back  in  the 
ater.  After  a  period  of  years  they  are 
moved  from  the  water  and  investigated 
,r  possible  pearls.  The  theory  is  that 
ie  particle  of  sand  irritates  the  clam 
hich  exudes  a  slimy  substance  to  serve 
i  coating  for  the  offending  grain — this 
ibstance  layer  by  layer,  growing  into 
je  brilliant  pearl. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  river  in  the 
Drld  for  its  size,  is  the  Lys  in  Belgium. 
ie  water  of  the  Lys  possesses  valuable, 
ough  hitherto  inexplicable  qualities  for 
e  retting  of  flax.  Great  quantities  of 
ix  straw  are  retted  in  the  Lys  annual- 
Through  it  Belgium  is  the  most  im- 
rtant  flax-fiber  nation  of  the  world. 


re  Farmers  Despoiling  Coun- 
try Life  for  Boys  and  Girls? 

Continued  from  Page  21. 

g  department,  the  girls  are  given  prob- 

tis  on  which  to  work.  At  one  school  the 

urth-year  students  made  their  graduat- 

g  dresses.    These   cost   for   materials, 

.28  each  and  the  girls  could  not  have 

)ked  prettier  had  they  worn  gowns  cost- 

g  a  hundred  times  as  much.     At  one 

iiool,  visited  in  company  with  the  local 

ricultural    representative,    the    county 

perintendent  of  schools,  and  the  state 

rector   of   vocational    education,    lunch 

is  served  by  the  girls,  who  were  dressed 

dainty  uniforms.  The  director,  on  ask- 

y  to  to  be  shown  some  of  the  sewing  of 

Ie  senior  girls,  was  told  by  the  teacher 

at  she  would  have  to  show  him  the  girls, 

the  uniforms  they  were  wearing  were 

lie  last  work  on  which  they  had  been 

t  gaged. 

At  all  these  schools,  the  teaching  of 
i  riculture  receives  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tn  in  the  high  school  grades.  In  con- 
iction  with  all  the  schools,  there  is  a 
osiderable  tract  of  land,  the  usual  area 
t  ng  from  five  to  ten  acres.  Immediately 
i  joining  the  buildings,  this  is  laid  out  in 
Isms,  playgrounds,  and  gardens.  The 
nt  is  devoted  to  experimental  and 
■istration  work  of  various  kinds. 
e  courses  include  farm  mechanics, 
I  ronomy,  animal  and  field  husbandry, 
z<\  farm  management.  It  must  not  be 
spposed,  however,  that  these  make  up  the 
\  ole  of  the  high  school  course.  In  Ran- 
o  ph  county,  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  high 
stools  are  "commissioned,"  which  means 
tat  graduates  of  these  schools  are  ad- 
rtted  to  the  state  university  without  ex- 
a  ination,  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
h  inches  constituting  what  is  known  as  a 
e  ieral  education  are  not  neglected. 

first  in  this  series  appeared  in  Septem- 
.  the  second  in  October,  while  the  next  will 
•<nr  in  December.  If  information  on  con- 
dated  schools  is  wanted,  keep  these  on  pour 
,m  library  file.— Editor. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 
JOHN   AIRD,  General  Manager.  H.  V.  F.  JONES,  A««'t  General  Manager 


CAPITAL,  $15,000,000  RESERVE  FUND,  $13,500,000 
FARMERS'  BUSINESS 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every 
facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including 
the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  HAVE  A  POLICY 


IN 


Head  Office 
TORONTO 


THE  EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
PROTECTION  FOR  THE   HOME— COMFORT  IN  OLD  AGE 

N  B. —  Write  for  particulars  of  our  Special  Old  Age  Endowment*. 


BLUE  OUI'INUTON   COCKEREL 

Bred   by   H.   Corrie, 
1st     prize,     DAIRY     SHOW.     1014. 


If  requiring  some  of 

ENGLAND'S 

best  BLUE,  BLACK,  BUFF  or  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS  or  CAYUGA  DUCKS, 
write  stating  full  requirements 

As  I  Breed  Them  at  My  Farm, 

Special  facilities  for  exportation.  Also 
breeder   of   pedigree 

JERSEY  CATTLE  and  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Harold  Corrie 

Quobleigh,  Eastleigh,  Hant*.  ENGLAND 

Cables: — Corrie,   Pair  Oak,   England. 
"When    writing    please    mention    this    Magazine" 
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HOW    TO   PLAY    THE    PIANO 
OR  ORGAN  IN  ONE  HOUR 

A  Detroit  musician  has  invented  a  new  method  by  which  any  little 
child  or  erown  person  can  learn  to  play  in  one  hour  in  their  own 
home.  Three  sheets  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  person 
addressine  a  postal  card  to  A.  S.  KELLER.  993  B,  Trussed 
Concrete  Building.  Detroit.  Mick.  —  Advt. 
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FREE    TO    GIRLS 

Rolled  Gold 

Locket  and 

Chain 

We  will  give  this  beauti- 
ful rolled  gold  locket  and 
chain  free  of  all  charge  to  any  girl  who  will  sell  30 
sets  of  Beautiful  Xmas  Cards,  Xnias  Tags  and  Seals 
at   10  cents    a    set. 

Send  ns  your  name  and  we  will  send  you  the  cards 
to  sell.  When  sold  send  us  the  money  and  we  will 
send  you  the  locket  and  chain.     Address: 

HOMER  -  WARREN     COMPANY 

DEPT.   172.     TORONTO,  ONT. 


Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,   143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


7411— LADY'S  DRESS 

In  this  novel  design  the  waist  has  a 
surplice  vest  which  closes  in  the  centre 
of  the  front  and  side  body  and  sleeves 
which  are  cut  in  one'  piece,  the  sleeves  be- 
ing fitted  and  full  length.  There  is  also  a 
chemisette  with  high  collar  which  may  be 
used  instead  of  a  vest.  The  skirt  has  a 
deep  yoke  in  front  and  at  the  sides  with  a 
full  length  back. 

The  pattern,  No.  7411,  is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  50-inch  serge 
and  1%  yards  of  36-inch  taffeta. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


7404— MISSES'  DRESS 

The  fundamental  portions  of  this  d  s 
consists  of  full  waist  and  full  skirt 
waist  is  gathered  at  the  neck  which 
be  round  or  low;  the  sleeves  are  loos 
full  length,  gathered  and  frilled  a 
wrist.  The  skirt  is  full,  gather.. 
around  and  made  with  straight  he 
with  slashed  edges  as  shown.  The  of* 
blouse  slips  over  the  head. 

The  pattern.  No.  7404.  is  cut  in  s;» 
14.  16.  IS  and  20  years.    Medium  s: 
quires  for  skirt  and  jacket.  4\  yard  ii 
36-inch  material;  for  waist  1*4  yard  )f 
36-inch  crepe  and  2  yards  of  velve 
bon;  also  a4-yard  of  36-inch  lining. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 
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7420— LADY'S   SHIRT-WAIST 

This  plain  tailored  model  has  no  orna- 

r  nt  except  a   small  tab  on   the  bosom 

t  -ough  which  the  necktie  can  be  passed. 

A  the  open  neck  is  a  collar  of  moderate 

ae  and  the  long  sleeves  are  gathered  into 

a  cuff  with   turn-back  finish.     Taffetas, 

f  nnel,  novelties  and  crepe  de  chine  are 

•j  ;d  for  these  waists,  with  sheer  white 

1/n  for  the  collar  and  a  black  tie,  if  any. 

The  pattern,  No.  7420,  is  cut  in  sizes 

to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 

r  uires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material  and 

s,  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


in 

v- 1  1 

sic 

of 


7422— CHILD'S  DRESS 
his  pretty  frock  has  the  fashionable 

plait,  one  at  each  side  of  the  front 
also  of  the  back.  The  closing  is  placed 
he  back.  The  high  neck  is  trimmed 
a  small  flat  collar  and  the  long 
ves  end  in  a  cuff.  There  is  a  narrow 
which  passes  under  the  box  plaits  and 

be  of  the  dress  material,  or  ribbon  or 
eather. 

he  pattern,  No.  7422,  is  cut  in  sizes 
and  6  years.    Medium  size  requires 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


,#*#.    FREE  PRIZE  TO  GIRLS 

Beautiful  French  Dressed  Dolls 

Sixteen  inches  tall,  fully  jointed,  eyes  open  and  shut,  completely 
dressed  in  satin,  with  lace  and  ribbon  trimming.  Beautifully  trimmed 
hat  and  real  shoes  and  stockings. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  30  sets  of 
Xmas  Cards  and  Xmas  Tags  and  Seals  to  sell  at  10  cents  a  set.  When 
sold,  send  us  the  money  and  we  will  send  you  the  doll,  all  charges  prepaid. 
If  you  prefer  it  we  will  give  you  a  Rolled  Gold  Locket  and  Chain  or  a 
Rolled  Gold  engraved  Bracelet  instead  of  the  Doll,  or  if  you  would  rather 
have  cash  commission,  send  us  $2  and  keep  the  other  $1  for  yourself. 

HOMER-WARREN  CO. 


Dept.  171 


Toronto 


FREE 

Large  Gold-Plate  Clock 

We  will  give  this  beautiful  clock  free  of  all  charge  to  any  lady 
or  girl  who  will  sell  forty  sets  of  our  lovely  embossed  Xmas  Cards  and- 
Xmas  Tags  and  Seals  at  10  cents  a  set. 

The  clock  is  a  perfect  timekeeper,  in  beautiful  and  artistic  gold 
plate  frame  (just  like  picture).  It  is  nine  inches  tall,  and  will  grace 
the  parlor  or  bedroom  of  any  home.  Your  friends  all  want  cards 
and  you   can   easily   earn    a   clock   in    a  few  hours. 

Send  us  your  name,  and  we  will  send  you  the  cards.  When  they  are 
sold  send  us  the  money,  and  we  send  you  the  clock,  carefully  packed,  and 
all   prepaid.     Address  > 

HOMER- WARREN  CO.,  Dept.  170,  TORONTO 


SYNOPSIS   OF  CANADIAN  NORTH-WEST 
LAND  REGULATIONS 

THE  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  18  years  old,  may  home- 
stead a  quarter-section  of  available  Dominion  land  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.  Applicant  must  appear  in  person  at  the 
Dominion  Lands  Agency  or  Sub-Agency  for  the  District.  Entry  by  proxy 
may  be  made  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Agency  (but  not  Sub-Agency)  on 
certain  conditions. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  each 
of  three  years.  A  homesteader  may  live  within  nine  miles  of  his  homestead 
on  a  farm  of  at  least  80  acres,  on  certain  conditions.  A  habitable  house  is 
required  except  where  residence  is  performed  in  the  vicinity. 

In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing  may  pre-empt  a 
quarter-section  alongside  his  homestead.    Price  $3.00  per  acre. 

Duties — Six  months'  residence  in  each  of  three  years  after  earning  home- 
stead patent;  also  50  acres  extra  cultivation.  Pre-emption  patent  may  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  homestead  patent,  on  certain  conditions. 

A  settler  who  has  exhausted  his  homestead  right  may  take  a  purchased 
homestead  in  certain  districts.  Price  $3.00  per  acre.  Duties — Must  reside 
six  months  in  each  of  three  years,  cultivate  50  acres  and  erect  a  house 
worth  $300. 

The  area  of  cultivation  is  subject  to  reduction  in  case  of  rough,  scrubby 
or  stony  land.  Live  stock  may  be  substituted  for  cultivation  under  certain 
conditions. 

W.  W.  CORY,  C.M.G., 
Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

N.B. — Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid 
for.— 64388. 
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Flat  Against  the  Wall 

THAT  easy  chair  conceals  the  hiding 
place  of  your  friend's  "Elite"  fold- 
ing table.  The  top  is  30  inches 
square,  and  the  legs  fold  flat  against  the 
underside,  making  a  most  convenient, 
firm  and  compact  table  of  general 
utility.     The  weight  of  the 

fTrTELITE 

1      FOLDING  TABLE ' 

is  onlylllba.  Itis  made  in  Early  Enplisri,  Fumed 
Oak,  Golden  Oak  or  Mahogany  Finish.  Fine 
quality  felt  top.  Strong— graceful— serviceable. 
You  need  it  in  YOUR  home  for  a  hundred  diff- 
erent uses  Your  Furniture  Dealer  has  it.  or 
will  get  it  for  you.     Askhim. 

Made  in  Canada 

Writ*  tot  FREE  Booklet  C,  describing 
oar  "  Pierleis"  and  "  Elitt"      Tahiti 

HOURD    &    CO.,    LIMITED 

Sole  Licensees  and  Manufacturers 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


3BHB^5HH 


HOME  MONEY  MAKERS 


The  war  haa  created  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  Socks-for-the-Soldier-Boys 
and  affords  a  Gran<l-Opportuniiy  to  any- 
one interested  in  uniting  Loyalty,  Patri- 
otism and  Self-interest  by  investing  in  a 
First-Class- Family-Knitting- Machine  for 
Red-Cross-Socks,  Money-Making, 
Home-Work  and  Military-Socks 
Do  It  Now  -Write  for  our  Free  Lat- 
ent < 'atal»erue  No.  101,  with  Special- 
War-Offer  to  Red  Crops  workers  dur- 
ing the  war  only.  Your  Choice  of 
6  Machines-  Agents  wanted  for  our 
Home-money  maker- machines.     Address 

CREELMAN  BROS.,  M'fgr's 
Box  672  Georgetown,  Ont. 


7419— CHILD'S  NIGHT  DRAWERS 

These  night  drawers  are  made  with  a 
square  yoke  in  front  and  with  the  front 
and  the  drawers  below  the  yoke  in  one 
piece.  In  the  back  there  is  a  division 
across  the  waistline  and  the  closing  down 
the  centre.  The  material  is  gathered  into 
bands  at  the  ankle. 

The  pattern,  No.  7419,  is  cut  in  sizes 
1,  3,  5,  7  and  9  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


Making  Whey  Butter 

A  factory  which  receives  10,000  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  during  the  flush  season 
should  receive  2,000,000  pounds  for  the 
year,  or  enough  to  make  5,000  to  6,000 
pounds  of  whey  butter.  This  is  enough  to 
pay  the  cheesemaker  for  his  labor  and 
operating  expenses  and  leave  a  consider- 
able amount  to  be  paid  to  patrons.  In  fac- 
tories doing  a  larger  business  the  patrons' 
profits  would  be  proportionately  larger. 
Many  cheesemakers  doing  a  much  smaller 
business  have  put  in  equipment  for  sepa- 
rating whey,  but  a  different  method  of 
settlement  with  the  farmers  was  neces- 
sary. If  the  farmers  are  willing  to  accept 
one-third  of  the  gross  receipts,  as  they 
were  in  New  York,  cheesemakers  can  af- 
ford to  equip  their  factories  for  making 
whey  butter  even  when  handling  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  milk. 

The  first  year  that  a  Wisconsin  factory 
made  whey  butter  a  record  of  the  follow- 
ing expenditures  was  carefully  kept: 

Repairs $25 

Ice 40 

Interest  on  investment 40 

Depreciation,  at  10  per  cent 80 

Oil 5 

Salt 7 

Belts 9 

Butter  paper 9 

Coal,  1%  cents  for  each  pound  of  butter 

made. 
Labor,  2%  cents  for  each  pound  of  butter 
made. 


3Tf)e  Canabtan  rUcabem 
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12  Spadina  Road,  Toronto,  Ont 

An  artistic  school  with  great  teac 
ers,  offering  unrivalled  opportur 
ties  for  a  superior  musical  educatk 
in  all  branches. 

Write  to  the  Manager  for  Descriptive  Year  Bo 
and  a  copy  of  "Vibrations,"  a  monthly  magaz 
of  interest  to  traders  and  students. 
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^J   FOR   BOYS.     Residential  and  Day  Seh. 

^^  NORTH  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 

Boys  prepared  for  the  University,  Royal 
Military  College  and  for  business. 
For  information  apply  to 

REV.  A.  K.  GRIFFIN.  Princlpa 


BE  AN  ACCOUNTANT 

Higher  Accounting,  Costing,  Auditing,  Bai 

ing  and  Finance. 
INDIVIDUAL  POSTAL  TUITION  by  an  EXPE 
Particulars  Free No  Obligation. 

Dept.  D.     DOUGLAS  H.  HOWLANL" 
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Canada,     provides    the    best    in     Business,  Shorthand    ai 

Typewriting     courses.        Study     under     the  most    farorak 
conditions.     For  information  write 
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INCREASE  YOUR  EFFICIENC 

Every   young  man   and   woman  should  hare  Junior  Mi: 
standing,    also    a    Business    Education.      Come    to    o- 
this    winter   and   let    us   help   you.      If   you    cannot  cot: 
we  can  go  to  you  through  our  MAIL   EN'STRCCTION  DE) 
Write   now    for    free    Catalogue. 

DOMINION    BUSINESS     COLLEGE.    LIMIT  > 

357  College  Street.  TORONTO,  ONT. 
J.    V.    Mitchell.   B.A..    Principal. 
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YOU  CAN  LEARN  AT  HOVE 
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ject.  Ask  for  what  you  need.  Canadian  Cot 
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DIAMONDS 

ON  CREDIT 

Save  money  on  your 
Diamonds  by  buying  from 
is.  We  are  Diamond  Importers.  Terms  20% 
lown,  $1,  $2  or  $3  weekly.  We  guarantee  you 
•very  advantage  in  Price  and  Quality.  10% 
iff  for  cash. 

Write  to-day   for  catalogue,   it  is  free. 

Ne  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection, 
it  our  expense.    Payments  may  be  made  weekly  or  monthly. 

JACOBS    BROS.,    Diamond    Importers, 
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Combination   Washer  and   Wringer 
A  Notable  Production  of  an  Electric  Age 
In  the  NEW  IDEA  ELECTRIC,  the  latest 
and  most   perfect  labor  saving  devices  fur 
washing    and    wringing    clothes    are    fully 
perfected. 

The  wringer  swings  to  and  works  in  either 
direction,  in  any  position,  over  stationery 
or  ordinary  '  tubs,  and  the  operator  has 
nothing  to  do  but  feed  the  machine  and 
hangout  the  clothes.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  it  or  write  direct. 
CUMMER  DOWSWELL,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ont.     21-14 


Made  in  Canada 


As  a  first  aid  for  Burns,  Sprains, 

Strains  or  Bruises 

you  cannot  get   a 

better  remedy. 

MINARD'S 

LINIMENT 

has  shown  the  test 
of  time  and  has 
given  years  of  satis- 
faction to  its  man) 
users.  A  good  in- 
ternal o  r  external 
remedy  for  man  or 
beast.  Gives  instant 
relief. 

Beware     of     Imitation*. 
Sold    on    its    merits. 
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Harness  and  its  Care 


Continued  from  Page  23. 

dirt,  after  which  it  may  be  rubbed  with  a 
cloth  which  has  been  moistened  by  a  little 
neatsfoot  oil. 

REGULAR  CLEANING 

For  the  good  of  my  harness  I  give  it 
a  general  cleaning  and  oiling  about  once 
in  three  months.  To  do  this  all  the  straps 
are  unbuckled  and  laid  out  straight  on  a 
table.  All  the  parts  are  well  brushed  to 
remove  all  the  dirt  that  will  come  off  with- 
out washing,  and  care  is  taken  to  see 
that  no  dirt  is  left  around  the  stitching. 
If  the  stitching  is  broken  or  any  repairs 
are  found  to  be  necessary,  I  attend  to 
them  before  going  further  in  the  process 
of  cleaning.  When  the  harness  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  the  brush  I  wash 
all  the  plain  leather  straps  in  tepid  water, 
which  is  well  charged  with  good  harness 
soap.  Then  I  rinse  in  cold  water,  wipe  off 
with  a  woolen  cloth  and  hang  all  the  parts 
up  separately  to  surface  dry. 

In  washing,  the  straps  are  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  water  longer  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  as  it  will  injure  the 
stitching  and  open  the  edges  when  the 
leather  has  been  doubled.  I  do  not  put  all 
the  leather  in  the  water  at  once.  One 
piece  is  washed  and  dried  and  then  an- 
other taken.  Patent  and  enameled  leather 
is  not  put  into  the  water,  but  is  simply 
rubbed  well  with  a  cloth  moistened  in 
tepid  water. 

To  do  a  particularly  good  job  of  oiling, 
one  that  will  last  for  three  months  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  I  lay  out  each 
strap  on  a  board  as  soon  as  the  surface 
has  become  dry  and  apply  a  liberal  coat- 
ing of  neatsfoot  oil.  Next  apply  a  coat  of 
beef  tallow,  thin  enough  to  go  on  with  a 
stiff  brush,  then  lay  all  the  straps  out  on 
a  board  and  allow  them  to  dry  thorough- 
ly, twenty-four  hours  not  being  too  long. 

If  there  are  any  red  spots  visible,  or  if 
I  wish  to  black  the  harness,  I  do  so  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  dry.  For  red  spots 
I  touch  with  some  vinegar  black.  To  black 
it  throughout  I  use  a  good  harness  black. 
When  thoroughly  dry  I  remove  with  a 
rag  whatever  surface  grease  may  be  ap- 
parent, and  give  it  a  nice  polish  by  rub- 
bing with  an  old  piece  of  silk.  Before 
buckling  the  straps  I  apply  with  a  spring- 
bottom  oil  can  a  little  castor  oil  around 
the  buckles,  rings,  etc.,  and  on  the  bolts 
and  base  of  mountings.  A  very  little  oil 
applied  at  these  points  will  prevent  rust 
and  keep  the  leather  from  becoming  hard. 
W.  H.  UNDERWOOD. 
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Evolution  of  the  Apple 

Apples  are  new  in  the  economy  of  the 
world's  use  and  taste.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  few  varieties  were 
known,  and  we  can  go  back  in  history  to 
a  time  when  all  apples  were  little,  sour 
and  puckery — crab  apples  and  nothing 
else.  The  crab  apple  was  and  is  in  its 
wildness  nothing  but  a  rosebush.  Away 
back  in  time  the  wild  rose,  with  its  pretty 
blossoms  that  turn  to  little  red  balls,  apple 
flavored,  and  the  thorny  crab  had  the 
same  grandmother. 
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Here 


All  British 


The  "PREMIER"' 

Cream     Separator 
gives  you  more  and 
better    cream    with 
less    effort.     Once 
properly  set  up,  there 
are  no    adjustments 
to  fool  with.  Its 
mec  h  an  ism  is 
simple   and   will 
not   get   out  of 
order.  It  is  easily 
cleaned  and  op- 
erated.     Built 
to  last. 

Labor  Saving 
Profit   Making 
Serviceable 

Write  us,  if  there  is  no  agent  nearby,  and 
see  where  you  add  to  your  profits. 

The  Premier  Cream  Separator  Co. 

TORONTO.  ONT.  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


Power  and  Hand 

Clipping  Machines 

For  clipping  Domestic  Animals — Horses,  Mules, 
Cows,  Dogs,  and  Sheep  Shearing.  Flexible 
Shafts  and  Clipping  Machine  Parts. 

"  Gillette  "  Cutters  are  Unexcelled. 

Enquire  of  and  order  through  your  dealer. 

Gillette  Clipping  Machine  Co. 

110-114  West  32nd  St.,    New  York,  U.S.A. 


WANTED 


Every  farmer  and 
stock  mau  tu  send  for 
a  copy  of  our  com- 
plete catalogue.  Our 
Root  Shredders  are 
entirely  different  from 
the  ordinary  pulper;, 
they  are  strong,  easy 
to  operate,  and  will 
cut  from  one  to  two 
bushels  per  minute. 
They  cut  in  narrow 
strips,  thereby  saving 
all  the  best  part  of 
the  root. 

Our  guarantee   of  satisfaction   goes  with   every  machine. 

Our  catalogue  will  save  yon  money.  Send  for 
a   copy   to-day. 

THE  EUREKA  PLANTER    COMPANY.    LIMITED 

130  Winnett  Street  Woodstock,  Ontario 
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Gophir  Gems  in  Ring 
ptete  line  of  watches  and  y 
either  for  personal  wear. 


anything  desir 

or  for  gift  to  friend  or  loved  one  ,  s< 
small  cash  payment  and  the  article 
sent  for  your  examination.  ALL 
CHARGES  PREPAID  by  us.  SEE 
and  EXAMINE  the  article  RIGHT 
IN  YOUR  OWN  HANDS,  isans- 


.1  n 


y  ihc  t 
isfact 


pcnse  ind  «ii  your  deposit. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE  I 
St.vjCi  *■■>■»  ji  list  produccn  ..  Cem  oi  daez- 
line  brilliance,  thev  are  called  Gophir  Germ 

people  are  preferring  (hern.  Gophir  Genu  cost 
only  1-30  as  much  as  mined  diamond!  .  sci  m 
solid  gold.  Free  catalog  explains  il  all, 
send  'or  youf  copy  lo-day.     10%  oft  for  cash. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.  ol  Cauda.  DepL  Q\    HOYoogeSt., 
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WARRINER 


STANCHION 


"  My  barn  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crumb's 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,"  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bernardstown,  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB.  F5.Fore*tvllle.Conn.,I7.S.A. 

I  Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 

AH  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English, 


This  is  the  DAWSON  DITCH  DIGGER 

Now  on  the  market  after  having  been  tested  thor- 
oughly by  leading  Farmers  and  demonstrated 
before  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Drain- 
age Authorities.  A  most  efficient  worker  wherever 
tile  is  needed.  Work  cost  only  70e  to  $1.50  per 
Hundred    Feet. 


Write  for 
testimonials 
and  particu- 
lars. Price, 
$38.00  f.o.b. 
Toronto. 


Patented 
1914 


CANADIAN  DRILL  &  CHUCK  CO..  LIMITED 
180  Spadina  Avenue,    Toronto 
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TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will   reduce    inflamed,    swollen 

Joints,  Sprains,   Bruises,    Soft 

|  Bunches;     Heals     Boils,    Poll 

Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 

any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to tise;  does 
not  blister  under  bandage  or  re- 
move the  hair,  and  you  can  work 
the  horse.  S2.00  per  bottle,  deliv- 
ered. Book  7  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins.  Goitre,  Wens,  Strains, 
Bruises,  stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  SI. GO  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Manufactured  only  by 

VV.F.  YOUNG. P.D.F.482  Lymans  Bldg..MonlreaI,  Can. 
Absorbing  and  Ab«"rblne,  Jr..  are  made  In  Canada. 


The     Frost     Girl 

Continued  from  Page  28. 


his  Indians  swearing  by  him,  the  way  he 
did.  I'd  say  that  he  had  some  strange 
ideas,  and  I  guess  the  factor  at  Albany 
House  hit  it  when  he  called  him  an  old 
fanatic,  whatever  that  means. 

"  A    FTER    MacLure    had    been    there 

-**■  about  six  years  the  railroad  went 
through  close  to  his  post,  and  two  years 
later  he  pulled  out  and  came  up  here. 
After  that  he  Was  worse  than  ever.  No 
one  ever  saw  much  of  him,  and  from  what 
little  was  known  he  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  anyone  except  his  Indians. 

"I  think  he  must  have  been  up  here 
eight  years  anyhow  when  someone  found 
out  he  had  a  wife.  No  one  ever  knew 
whether  he  went  out  for  her  or  she  came 
up  here  to  him.  But  she  was  here,  and  a 
few  years  later  we  heard  they  had  a  baby 
girl. 

"About  that  time  people  got  so  they 
didn't  think  so  much  about  MacLure.  No 
one  ever  stopped  at  his  post,  and  he  was 
left  to  himself.  Then,  eight  years  ago,  we 
heard  he  was  dead.  I  came  through  two 
years  later  and  stopped  one  night  to  buy 
a  little  flour.  The  girl  was  running  the 
post  all  by  herself,  though  she  wasn't 
more'n  seventeen  years  old  then.  She 
said  her  mother  had  been  dead  five  years. 
I  asked  her  if  she  didn't  intend  to  sell  out 
and  leave,  and  I'll  never  forget  the  way 
she  answered  me.  Her  eyes  flared  up,  and 
her  head  went  up  like  a  doe's,  and  she 
says,  'Never!  I'm  going  to  carry  on  the 
work  my  father  started.'  " 

"What  did  she  mean  by  that?"  asked 
Allan. 

"Sell  stuff  to  the  Indians  and  buy  fur. 
That's  all  the  old  man  ever  did." 

**T>  UT  you  haven't  told  me  why  she  is 

D    called  the  Frost  Girl." 

"That's  what  I  was  coming  to.  All  the 
young  fellows  began  to  find  excuses  for 
going  by  this  way,  and  all  of  them  had  to 
stop  and  buy  something.  A  couple  started 
trapping  near  her.  But  none  of  them  tried 
it  a  second  time.  She  just  naturally  froze 
them  out,  and  for  the  last  three  years  I 
don't  suppose  there's  been  a  white  man  at 
the  post,  unless  he  was  a  stranger  or 
someone  out  of  grub  and  had  to  go. 

"Of  course,  that  got  talked  about. 
White  trappers  and  company  men,  and 
there  was  some  traders  and  one  factor 
among  them,  told  about  the  frost  bites 
they'd  got,  and  somebody  started  calling 
her  the  Frost  Girl.  Now  she  ain't  known 
by  any  other  name." 

"But  she's  not  like  that  at  all!"  ex- 
claimed Allan  angrily. 

'TpHEN,  confused,  he  looked  up  to  see 
-*-  Old  Hughey  studying  him  shrewdly, 
the  steady,  grey,  eyes  twinkling  far  back, 
the  sun  wrinkles  crinkling  deeper. 

"I  guess  I've  been  wasting  a  lot  of 
words,"  said  the  old  woodsman. 

"No.  It  was  all  interesting,  especially 
so  because  I  met  Miss  MacLure  down  at 
the  river  this  noon." 


"I  though  you  was  hugging  the  fire 
mighty  close  to-night." 

"She  wasn't  that  way  at  all,"  defended 
Allan.  "She  was  caring  for  a  sick  Indian 
baby.  I  talked  with  her  a  few  minutes, 
and  there  wasn't  a  cold  thing  about  her. 
I  thought  it  was  strange  that  a  girl  could 
be  wandering  around  this  country  alone, 
but  now  I  see  that  it's  only  the  usual  thing 
for  her.  She  cut  some  fresh  backwoods- 
man, and  he  started  that  name,"  he  ended 
angrily. 

"Maybe  so,"  replied  Hughey  quietly. 
"I'm  only  telling  what  they  call  her,  and 
why  they  call  her  that.  They  say  she's 
got  the  coldest  eye  anyone  ever  looked 
into  and  that  it  ain't  safe  to  look  at  it 
long.  Then  there  might  be  something  ir. 
her  being  called  the  Frost  Girl  because  the 
cold  don't  affect  her  none.  They  say  there 
ain't  a  man  within  four  hundred  miles 
who  can  down  her  in  a  day's  travel  with 
dogs,  while  the  blizzard  never  blew  that 
would  keep  her  in  if  she  wanted  to  go 
somewhere.  It's  the  same  way  in  a  canoe. 
Some  of  the  breeds  have  an  idea  she  ain't 
exactly  human,  she's  so  cold  and  can  do 
things  they  can't.  But  a  breed  always  like 
to  believe  something  that's  got  spirits 
in  it." 

"It's  all  nonsense!"  Allan  exclaimed. 
"She's  a  very  nice  girl,  and  as  good  a 
looking  girl  as  I  care  to  see.  She's  got  a 
good  education,  she  knows  enough  to  ap- 
preciate books,  and  she  doesn't  giggle 
just  because  there's  a  man  around.  And 
if  she's  run  this  post  alone  up  here,  she's 
got  nerve,  and  she  deserves  a  lot  of 
credit." 

"Oh,  she's  got  nerve,  all  right,"  re- 
plied Hughey.  "Everyone  knows  that 
Most  of  them  know  it  so  well  they  leave 
her  alone.  Was  you  planning  on  an  early 
start  in  the  morning?" 

"Yes,  daylight.  We  want  to  finish  to- 
morrow and  camp  at  the  south  end  oi 
Kabetogama." 

"Then  we'd  better  turn  in." 

"Have  we  enough  grub  to  see  us 
through?" 

"That's  so!"  exclaimed  Hughey  witr 
elaborate  chagrin  for  his  forgetfulness 
"We  need  some  flour  and  sugar.  I'll  rur 
over  to  the  store  and  get  it.  It's  a  shary 
night.   You'd  better  stay  by  the  fire." 

"Shut  up!"  retorted  Allan,  springing 
to  his  feet.  "Anyhow,  you're  not  a  gooc 
judge  of  flour." 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Race    and    the    Prize 

BUT  it  was  with  his  first  impression  o 
the  Frost  Girl  and  indignatioi 
against  the  unchivalrous  attitude  of  th 
men  of  the  north  country  who  ha' 
fastened  so  misleading  a  name  upon  hei 
that  Allan  Baird  left  the  MacLure  pos 
for  the  south  at  daylight  the  next  morr 
ing.  He  and  Hughey  had  found  a 
Indian  in  charge  of  the  store,  a  tall,  siler 
impassive  man.  cat-like  in  his  movemer" 
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of  far  greater  height,  breadth  and 
ength  than  the  usual  red  man. 
•He  says  she's  gone  down  river  and 
rti't  be  back  until  to-morrow,"  trans- 
,od  Hughey  as  he  picked  up  the  flour 
,1  sugar. 

,'And,"  he  continued,  after  they  were 
clside  the  low,  log  store,  "he's  been  down 
t,  see  the  boys  and  trying  to  find  out 
ere  we  came  from  and  where  we're 
ng  and  what  we're  doing." 
'They  didn't  tell,  did  they?"  asked 
ian  quickly. 

'Not  those  lads.    Most  Indians  know 

lar  to  keep  their  mouths  shut,  but  they 

i't  even    know   how   to    open    theirs." 

I'm  glad  I  dropped  that  transit  into 

j  river  last  week,"  remarked  Allan  as 

(  y  entered  camp. 

Late  the  next   night  they  camped   at 

3  south  end  of  Kabetogama.  Twice  they 

1  d  stopped  that  day  while  Hughey  and 

Jlan  went  inland  for  short  distances.   It 

]  d  been  a  long,  hard  day,  but  even  the 

dians  were   cheerful  when   the  dishes 

ire  washed  and  the  night  pipes  lit. 

"The  boys  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 

take  only  the  big  canoe,"  Hughey  told 

Ian,  acting  as  interpreter.    "With  the 

ur  of  us  paddling,  and  only  one  canoe 

r  a  portage,  we  can  make  better  time. 

s  a  good  idea.   The  big  one  will  take  us 

d  the  little  stuff  we've  got." 

"Anything  to  make  time,  Hughey,"  re- 

ied  Allan.   "The  job's  done.   Now  it's  a 

se  of  have  to  get  out  to  deliver   the 

ods.  Are  we  going  to  make  it?" 

"We'll  make  it,  but  I  wouldn't  be  sure 

at  we'll  get  there  in  the  canoe.   There'll 

ice  on  this  bay  in  the  morning." 

There  was  a  rim  of  ice  along  the  shore 

hen  they  ate  breakfast  in  the  darkness. 

lit  they  turned  their  backs  upon  it  and 

arted  across  the  portage  into  the  next 

ke.  It  was  still  dark  when  they  reached 

and,  all  four  paddling,  began  the  last 

p  of  their  journey  southward. 

It  was  only  the  first  of  many  such  days. 

aking  camp  when  it  was  too  dark  to 

avel,  starting  with  the  first  indication  of 

iwn,  pressing  on  through  every  second 

the  day  whether  it  was  on  portage  or 

the  canoe,  the  four  men,  two  white, 

vo  red,  each  animated  by  a  common  pur- 

)se,  raced  on  through  the  wilderness. 

>HYSICALLY,  Allan  was  fit.  The 
summer  had  tempered  the  iron  of  his 
ng,  strong  body  until  there  was  the  snap 
I  steel  in  his  movements.  Training  and 
eredity  did  not  give  him  the  capacity 
t  continued  exertion,  so  easy  to  the 
pher  three,  but  his  spirit  furnished  what 
e  lacked,  and  he  was  as  tireless  as  the 
idians. 

He  did  his  share,  too.  His  paddle  was  as 
ctive,  his  burdens  on  the  portages  as 
■*eat,  and  all  the  time  there  was  a  cheer- 
ilness  and  exhilaration  in  his  manner 
lat  was  communicated  to  the  Indians 
ntil,  with  winter  nipping  at  the  stern 
[f  the  canoe,  their  whoops  mingled  with 
plan's  shrill  yell  of  triumph  when  the 
ights  of  the  railroad  town  showed  around 

point  ahead. 

An  hour  later  Allan,  clad  as  he  had 
een  since  early  summer,  with  the  marks 
f  toil  and  camp  and  brush  battles  still 
pon  him,  stood  on  the  platform  with 
tughey. 


Saves  Kitchen  Waste 

There  will  be  no  more  throwing  away  of  good  food  if 
you  keep  a  bottle  of  Bovril  in  the  kitchen.  Bovril, 
with  its  fine  flavoui  and  ease  of  manipulation,  helps  you 
to  make  delightful  dishes  out  of  cold  food.  Better 
soup,  better  stews — less  expense.    But  it  must  be  Bovril. 


Your  Hogs 

Rid  Them  of  Worms— Like  This 

Worms  are  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  all  your  hog  troubles  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  especially  in  the  fall.  Now  don't  be  misled,  thinking-  your  hogs 
have  some  other  ailment.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  worms.  My  Stock  Tonic 
will  positively  expel  these  worms — it  will  keep  your  hogs  in  a  healthy  condition,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  resist  disease  and  lay  on  fat.  Pay  particular  attention  to  see  that  your  brood  sows  are  free 
from  worms,  so  that  the  litters  will  turn  out  healthy  and  vigorous.  Feed  my  Stock  Tonic  to 
your  hogs  right  now  to  expel  the  worms  and  to  your  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition  while  they're  on  dry  feed. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 


For  every  two 
hogs  put  one 
tablespoon luJ 
of  Dr.  Hess 
StockTonic  In 
the  swill 
twice  a  day 
and  I  guaran- 
tee it  will  get 
the    worms. 


A  Fine  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 
25-lb.  pall,  $2.25.  100-lb.  sack,  $7.00  (duty  paid) 

It  will  pur  your  horses,  cows  and  sheep  in  a  thriving  condition,  make  the  ailing 
ones  healthy,  aDd  if  your  hogs  are  wormy,  put  one  tabiespoonful  in  the  swi;i 
twice  a  day  for  every  two  hogs,  and  I  want  to  tell  y  .u  that  it  wi'l  be  good-bye 
to  the  worms.  25-lb  pail,  $2.25;  100-lb.  sack,  $7.00  (duty  paid).  Smaller 
packages  in  proportion. 

My  Slock  Tonic  Is  highly  concentrated,  as  the  small  dose  quantity  will  prove; 
and  as  I  have  no  peddlers,  wagons  and  horses  to  pay  lor  I  am  able  to  sell  my 
Stock  Tonic  through  a  reliable  dealer  In  your  town  at  rock-bottom  prices. 


Why  pay 

the 

peddler 

twice 

my 

price? 


Tones  up  dormant  egg  or- 
gans and  helps  to  make  hens 
lay.  Economical— a  penny's 
worth  enough  for  30  fowl 
daily.  14  lbs.  35c;  5  lbs.  85c; 
121bs.  $1.75;  25-lb.  pail,  $3.50 
(duty  paid). 

Write  for  my  free  slock  book. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


mmt.j^^km  mA 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

One  Gallon  makes  70  to  100  Gallons  Solution 

A  powerful  disinfectant  and  germ  destroyer.    Use  it  around  your 
hogpens,  stables,  poultry  houses,  outhouses,  troughs,  garbage 
cans,  drains,  etc.    It  sure  does  kill  lice  on  hogs,  prevents  skin 
and  parasitic  skin  diseases.  Remember,  the  germs  of  disease 
are  often  carried  from  farm  to  farm — use  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  to  destroy  the  germs  and  keep  away  foul 
odors.  Sold  in  pint  bottles,  quart  and  gallon  cans.  Buy 
from  the  dealer  in  your  town— under  this  guarantee: 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will 
expel  the  worms  Irom  your  hogs  and  keep 
your  stock  in  sleek  condition,  that  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinlef tanl  will  destroy  disease 
germs  and  foul  odors,  thai  I  have  author- 
ized my  dealer  In  your  town  to  supply 
you  with  enough  for  your  stock,  and  If 
these  preparations  do  not  do  as  I  claim, 
return  Ihe  empty  packages  and  my  dealer 
wiU  refund  your  money. 

Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 


Dr.  Hess 
Instant  Louse  Killer 


Should  be  used  freely  In 
the  dust  bath  for  poultry. 
Destroys  lice  on  all  farm 
animals.  Sifting-topcans. 
1  lb.  35c;  3  lbs.  85c  (duty 
paid). 
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We  Can  Save 
Money  for 

Telephone  Companies 

Compare  our  telephones 
with  others  in  quality  and 
efficiency  and  we  will  win 
out.  Then  in  price  we 
score  again,  and  lead  our 
competitors. 

Our  telephones  are  guar- 
anteed against  any  defect 
in  material  and  workman- 
ship. 

Some  of  our  construction  materials 
were  contracted  for  before  war 
conditions  increased  the  prices. 
Our  customers  reap  the  benefit. 

No  independent  telephone  system 
can  afford  to  buy  telephone  mate- 
rials before  getting  our  prices. 

If  you  do  so,  you  are  throwing 
away  good  money. 

Canadian    Independent 
Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

263  Adelaide  St.  West 
TORONTO 


Let  us  quote  you  on  your  year's  supply  of 
dry    cell     batteries — ordinary     or     igniter. 


"I  don't  know  any  more  than  you  do," 
he  was  saying  when  the  headlight  of  the 
passenger  showed  down  the  aisle  of 
spruce  to  the  west,  "but  I  imagine  there'll 
be  something  doing.  I  wish  you'd  stick 
around  until  I  get  to  Toronto.  You'll  hear 
from  me  right  away.  If  there  is,  you'll  be 
needed,  and  there'll  be  a  good  thing  in 
it  for  you." 

"I  won't  mind  a  little  rest  at  all,"  re- 
plied the  bushman.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  six  years  I've  seen  the  cars  or  more 
than  four  houses  together." 

"Have  a  good  time,  then!"  cried  Allan 
as  the  train  stopped  and  he  gripped 
Hughey's  hand.  "And  don't  let  the  boys 
get  drunk  and  spill  anything." 

"I'll  keep  an  eye  on  them.  B'jou',  and 
good  luck,  lad." 

TT  was  not  until  he  had  entered  the 
•*■  Pullman  that  Allan  thought  of  his 
clothing.  In  the  States  a  porter  might 
have  refused  him  admission.  In  a  new 
country  a  wise  traveler  is  never  surprised 
by  what  he  sees  across  the  aisle.  Where 
railroads  run  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  wilderness  to  connect  one  new 
city  with  another,  the  millionaire  is  more 
apt  to  wear  a  wool  shirt  than  one  of  linen. 
Because  a  man  wears  khaki  trousers  he 
does  not  have  to  shun  the  sleeping  car. 
Porters  have  learned  that  roughly-clad 
sportsmen,  mining  men,  engineers,  lum- 
bermen, even  officials  of  the  road  itself, 
are  accustomed  to  board  a  train  at  signal 
stops  and  make  themselves  at  home  in 
the  Pullman  smoking  compartment. 
Through  travelers  are  surprised,  and 
sometimes  shocked,  by  the  sudden  advent, 
at  a  flag  station  set  down  in  the  spruce 
forest,  of  a  man,  his  face  unshaven,  his 
hair  untrimmed,  his  trousers  soiled,  his 
high-laced  boots  muddy,  his  baggage  in  a 
duffle  bag  or  packsack — yet  a  man  most 
evidently  accustomed  to  the  more  luxuri- 
ous method  of  travel  and  totally  unaware 
of  the  impression  he  makes. 

To  the  superficial  observer  this  is  an 
indication  of  the  uncouthness  of  the  land. 
He  goes  back  to  Boston,  or  London,  shak- 
ing his  head  over  the  roughness  of  the 
country  and  of  the  people  in  it.  For  him 
it  has  no  possibilities.  To  a  keen  mind  it 
is  an  indication  of  wholesomeness.  of 
vigor,  of  enterprise,  of  success,  of  ulti- 
mate subjugation  of  a  vast  territory  to 
man's  benefit.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  vitality 
of  a  nation.  It  means  that  the  leaders  are 
out  at  the  front.  The  only  man  who 
doesn't  like  a  wool  shirt  is  the  one  who 
never  had  occasion  to  wear  one. 

Allan  Baird  had  been  in  the  wilderness 
four  months  and  his  appearance  was  a 
little  less  varnished  than  usual.  As  he 
entered  the  car  he  dropped  a  heavy  pack- 
sack  and,  with  a  long,  fat  duffle  bag 
hugged  under  one  arm,  started  down  the 
aisle  in  search  of  the  porter.  Two  tra- 
veling men  gave  him  only  a  glance.  A 
young  woman  stared,  apparently  over  his 
head.  The  porter,  knowing  the  kind,  hur- 
ried down  the  aisle.  He  looked  sharply 
at  Allan  as  he  took  the  bag.  Then  he 
asked  confidently: 

"A  lower?" 

"Of  course.    And  how  about  dinner?" 

"The  car  is  still  open,  sir." 

Allan  didn't  stop  but  went  on  back.  He 
had  been   planning  on  that  meal  for   a 


Quicker—  Gleaner — Better 
than  Plastering 


"TheONuY  wailboard  tho 
is  Fireproof" 

Using  LINABESTOS,  you  can  line  wall 
and  ceilings  of  an  attic,  bathroom,  basement,  o 
the  whole  house  without  any  of  the  mus-s  or  dela- 
that  goes  with  a  job  of  lath-and-plastering. 

LINABESTOS,  in  sheets  3/16  inches  thick 
42  or  48  inches  wide,  and  4  or  8  feet  long,  i 
nailed  direct  to  the  studding  and  ceilinL 
Only  a  saw  and  hammer  are  needed. 

The  result  is  a  pleasing,  permanent,  fireproc 
finish  that  will  neither  crack,  warp,  bulge,  pet 
nor  fall  off. 

Before  you  build  or  remodel,  look  into  thi, 
improved  method.  We  will  gladly  send  yo 
samples  and  full  information.     Write  Dept.  11 

Asbestos  Manufacturing   Co.,  Limite 

Drummond  Building,  Montreal 
Factory  at  Lachine,  P. Q.  (near  Montreal 
DISTRIBUTING  AGENTS    IN  PRINCIPAL    CENTRE; 


GET  THIS  CATALOGUE 

1 


SAVE  MONEY 


The  Best  Ever  jj 

issued  ;  Skates,  Skating 
Boots,   Hockey  Swea- 
ters,  Uniforms,    and 
Complete  Outfits, 
Snowshoes,   Moccasins, 
Skis,   Toboggans. 
We  want  every  Man 
interested   in  Sports 
of  any   kind  to  get 
our    large    Free 
Catalogue.     Prices 
right  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Immense     Stock 
prompt    shipment 
You    can   save 
money    by    getting 
Catalogue  to-day 
T.W.  BOYD  &  SON 
27  Notre  DameSt.  West 
MONTREAL  S 


SrTacre  </•  Canaaa 

Rain  or  Dust 

Cannot  Sp« 
KantKRacK 

COATED  UNEN  COLU  > 
Look  neat,  feel  comfortable.  1 
resemble  the  best  liner 
plus  looser  wear  without  lam* 
bills.  Cleaned  in  in  instant  ' 
damp  cloth  or  spoBte.  D  I 
mistake  KaNtK«a>. 
e  common  celluloid  o  » 
—there's   a    difference. 

Ask    your    dealer    or    write    for    Booklet   • 
Collars   and    Drt-« 
The  Parsons  &  Parsons   Canadian  Comp.  I 

Hamilton.     Ontario 
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month.  But  his  pleasure  was  slightly 
diminished  when  an  old  lady,  sitting  at 
the  table  behind  him,  and  with  her  back 
to  his,  began  to  sniff  audibly.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  arose  and  went  to  the  dining- 
car  conductor,  with  whom  she  talked  in- 
dignantly. Then  she  passed  on  to  the 
sleepers. 

"What  was  the  matter  with  her?"  asked 
Allan  as  the  conductor  passed. 

"She  said  you  smelled,"  was  the  reply; 
and  the  conductor  smiled  for  he  knew 
Allan  would. 

"Smelled!"  exclaimed  the  young  man 
indignantly,  and  then  he  sniffed  of  him- 
self. "Smell  nothing!  Can  you  smell  any- 
thing?" 

The  conductor  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  roaring  darkness. 

"I  bought  a  pair  of  moccasins  of  a 
squaw  at  Missanabie  once,"  he  replied 
soberly.   "It  was  the  same  kind." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  laughed 
Allan.  "I  suppose  I  am  as  smoky  as  an 
Indian.  Now  listen.  I've  been  in  the  bush 
for  so  long  I've  forgotten  everything  ex- 
cept how  to  eat.  You  know  everything 
there  is  in  the  other  end  of  the  car,  so 
imagine  you  are  in  my  place  and  then  de- 
cide what  to  do." 

"I  have  a  good  imagination,"  said  the 
conductor.  "It's  better  than  my  nose. 
We'll  start  with  a  glass  of  stout." 

TN  a  constantly  increasing  state  of  ex- 
A  uberation  Allan  neared  Toronto.  He 
was  more  than  a  youth,  having  lived 
thirty-one  years,  but  no  one  except  the 
man  for  whom  he  happened  to  be  working 
ever  suspected  it.  He  could  be  serious 
when  necessary,  but  he  seldom  found  the 
occasion  that  demanded  it.  He  could  work 
hard,  quickly,  intelligently,  but  he  forgot 
work  the  moment  the  job  was  completed. 
He  liked  the  wilderness,  into  which  his 
work  had  so  often  carried  him,  but  he 
ilways  returned  to  the  city  with  an  added 
;est  for  its  gayety  and  a  boyish  enthusi- 
asm even  for  so  mild  a  thing  as  tea  time 
when  no  one  except  his  mothers  and  sis- 
ters were  present. 

"Allan  needs  a  jolt,"  his  father  had 
<aid  one  night  after  that  young  man  had 
wound  up  a  home-coming  evening  by  pil- 
ing his  three  sisters  in  a  heap  on  the 
door  and  sitting  on  them. 

"Allan  has  kept  something  which  all  of 
as  want  and  never  can  have  a  second 
;ime,"  replied  Mrs.  Baird  happily. 
'Ability  is  worthless  without  it." 

Allan  arrived  in  Toronto  just  in  time 
o  reach  home  and  dress  for  dinner.  That 
s,  there  would  have  been  time  to  dress, 
>ut  there  was  too  much  to  be  asked,  too 
nueh  to  be  told,  too  many  bear  hugs  for 
he  quiet,  gentle,  adoring  mother  and  too 
nany  smacking  kisses  for  the  three  laugh- 
ngly  protesting  sisters. 

"I  want  a  bath,  a  shave,  all  my  clean 
Rothes  and  a  piece  of  apple  pie,"  cried 
Mian  when  the  first  greetings  were  over. 

"There  is  time,  and  Martha  never  for- 
;ets  your  pie,  Allan,"  said  his  mother; 
ind  Allan  started  up  the  stairs,  only  to 
encounter  the  third  sister,  who  was  just 
oming  down,  and  everything  was  done 
ind  asked  and  told  all  over  again. 

"I  guess  all  I  need  is  the  pie,"  said 
Ulan,  when  they  were  interrupted  by 
he  dinner  gong  and,  the  meal  over,  he 
prawled  in  a  great  leather-covered  chair, 
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So  pleasing !  So  artistic !  So  sanitary ! 

"METALLIC" 
Steel  Ceilings  and  Walls 

If  you  once  saw  how  handsome, 
how  rich,  these  Metallic  Steel  Plates 
look,  and  knew  how  low-priced  they 
are  and  how  easy  to  put  up,  you 
,  would  certainly  think  of  a  room 
where  you  wanted  them  at  once. 
"Metallic"  designs  are  up-to-date, 
sharply  embossed  and  highly  artistic. 

Handsome  cornices,  headings  and 
mouldings  give  dainty,  finishing 
touches.  Very  durable,  clean,  wash- 
able, paintable  and  fire  retarding. 
The  first  cost  is  the  last  cost.  Rid  you 
of  paper-hanging  muss  for  all  time. 

Splendid  for  home,  church,  lodge, 

school,  public  buildings,  stores,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrations  and  prices. 

-         '  Eastlake"  Galvanized  Shingles,  Empire  Cor- 
rugated Iron  and  everything  in  Sheet  Metal 

IETALLIC  ROOFING  CO..  LTD 
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Dept.  101,  11M  W.  King  SI.,  Toronto. 


Cash  for  the 
Farmer 


The  past  few  years  have  seen  Canadian 
farmers  going  into  dairying  more  extens- 
ively. Shrewd  farmers  realize  that  dairy- 
ing is  not  only  profitable,  but  it  provides 
them  with  a  steady  flow  of  cash.  Eeady 
money  is  as  valuable  and  necessary  to  the 
farmer  as  to  the  city  business  man. 

If  you  do  not  keep  cows,  you  should 
certainly  investigate  the  Canadian  dairy- 
ing industry.  If  you  already  have  two 
or  more  cows,  you  need  a  Standard  Cream 
Separator  so  that  your  cows  will  earn 
the  most  cash  for  you.  On  Page  33  of 
our  cream  separator  catalog  we  print  a 
complete  table  of  skimming  results  with 
from  1  to  20  cows,  showing  the  difference 


in  dollars  and  cents  of  separators  skim- 
ming at  .01  per  cent.,  .02  per  cent.,  .04  per 
cent.,  and  so  forth.  From  this  table  you 
will  readily  see  why  so  many  progressive 
Canadian  dairymen  have  replaced  their 
old  separators  with  the 


which  skims  down  to  the  remarkably  close 
figure  of  .01  per  cent.  Write  for  this 
separator  catalog.  The  facts  are  worth 
knowing.  And,  if  possible,  drop  into  our 
agents'  in  your  locality  and 
see  the  latest  model  Stand- 
ard with  its  new  inter- 
changeable capacity  im- 
provement and  other  splen- 
did features. 


THE   RENFREW  MACHINERY    CO.,    LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Works.     RENFREW.  ONTARIO 
Agencies  Almost  Everywhere  in  Canada 


GILSON      li  H.  P.  Gasoline 
[  3°*S2=^0\^£§pot  Engine$47. 50i 


I  struct. on       """"'   throughout.      Simple", 
'-  -dlustments.  Light  fuel  and  oil  co 
i  Beautiful   design-thoroughly    test* 
led—ready  to   start   when    gasoline 
I  and     oil    Is    supplied. 
\  Write   forclrcula-   and 

I  prices.      Gllson    Mfg. 

II  «  York  St. 
I  Guelph,  Canada 


TOOPE-.«    ASBFSTOS  HEN  INCUBATOR   (Patented) 

Made  of  asbestos  lumber. 
Fireproof.  Rotproof  and  Vei- 
minproof. 

Perfect  moist  air  system. 
Compound  heated,  comprising 
a  Hot  Air  and  Hot  Water 
Incubator  heated  by  one  flame. 
Wili  outlast  three  of  the  best 
Incubators  of  any  other  make. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  a  postal 
now. 

R.  TOOPE  &  CO..  44  Stepney  Sq„  Stepney.  London  E. 
England 
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How    Puritan    Women    made    home    cosy 

To  secure  privacy,  they  tacked  oiled  pa-per  over  their  windows.  How  different  from 
today,  wlun  Hartsiora  Improved  Sha'de  Rollers  allow  window  shades  to  be  pulled 
up  and  down  instantly!  Hartshorn  Rollers  have  been  the  greatest  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  sweeter  home  privacy  which  we  enjoy  to-day.  Over  10,1)00.1/1 
are  in  use.  They  do  not  crack  and  crumple  shades;  they  always  work  right.  So 
tacks    are    necessary. 

FR  E  F S"l(l   for  a   booHot-   "How  to  Get   the   Best  Service   From  Your  Shade 

m  m*.  u  i_,  Rollers."  When  you  buy,  be  sure  that  the  roller  bears  this  signa- 
ture   in    script— 


^SZva^UciA^4^crry^ 


Made    in 
Canada. 


Stewart  Hartshorn  Co., 
Dept.    7,    Toronto.    Out. 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


K 


FREE! !     FREE! !     FREE! ! 


SHORT  WINTER  COURSES 


AT  THE 


Ontario  Agricultural  College 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 

The  only  expense  to  you  is  board  whileTin 
Guelph  and  railway  fare  at  reduced  rates. 


This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  Stock  and  Grain  Farmers, 
Fruit  Growers,  Dairymen,  Poultrymen  and  Bee  Keepers,  to  study 
the  latest  ideas  in  their  branches  of  farming. 


Stock  and  Seed  Judging Jan.  11th  to  Jan.  22nd 

Fruit  Growing ..Jan.  25th  to  Feb.     5th 

Poultry  Raising Jan.  11th  to  Feb.     5th 

Dairying Jan.    3rd  to  Mar.  24th 

Bee  Keeping Jan.  11th  to  Jan.  22nd 


Short  Course  Calendar  forwarded  on  request. 

G.  C.  CREELMAN,  B.S.A.,  LL.D. 

President 


his  shoepacs  sticking  into  the  air  over  one 
arm,  and  told  funny  stories  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Joe  and  Charley,  the  quaint, 
humor  and  uncommon  competence  of  Old 
Hughey  and  the  episode  of  the  bear  into 
which  he  had  stumbled  and  driven  to' 
comical  rout  with  only  his  transit  and 
wild  whoops  for  weapons. 

"Gee,  it's  good  to  be  back  again,"  he 
concluded,  looking  about  the  circle. 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  now?"  asked 
his  father,  who  had  listened  silently  to 
the  recital. 

"Haven't  an  idea  in  the  world,  dad,"  was 
the  laughing  reply.  "I've  finished  up  this 
job  for  old  MacGregor  and,  as  winter's 
coming  on,  I  don't  suppose  there'll  be 
much  chance  of  picking  up  anything  now." 

A  LLAN  didn't  understand  his  father 
^*-  and  didn't  try  to.  His  father  tried  tc 
understand  him  but  could  not.  The  elde; 
man's  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that,  tc 
him,  work  anywhere  outside  of  a  city  wa- 
either  only  play,  like  that  Allan  had  jusi 
completed,  or  without  serious  object  oi 
consequence.  It  would  have  been  as  diffi 
cult  to  make  him  see  the  qualities  his  soi 
possessed  and  which  had  made  the  succes. 
of  his  last  opportunity  possible  as  it  woulc 
to  have  made  him  understand  the  differ 
ence  between  two  Chinese  dialects.  Allai 
alone  might  have  explained  it  to  him,  bu 
Allan  didn't  understand  it  himself.  T 
him  life  was  a  game  and  a  frolic,  a  garr. 
when  he  worked  and  a  frolic  when  the  jo 
was  done.  He  thought  there  were  enougl 
serious  people  in  the  world  anyhow;  an> 
his  father  was  serious  enough  for  th 
family. 

It  was  still  in  the  same  spirit,  for  eve 
greatness  did  not  daunt  him,  that  he  en 
tered  MacGregor's  office  the  next  morn 
ing.  He  was  exhilarated  by  his  wal 
through  the  business  centre  of  the  cat] 
by  the  click  of  his  solid  heels  on  the  pave 
ments,  by  the  noise  and  bustle  and  hum 
by  the  very  odors  of  the  city.  Allan  wa 
perennially  fresh  soil  for  impression; 
Nothing  was  ever  old  to  him. 

As  he  walked  through  the  city  street' 
conscious  of  his  well-pressed  clothes  an 
of  the  stiff  collar,  stealing  glances  at  hin 
self  in  shop  windows,  stealthily  feeling  c 
his  tie  to  see  if  it  were  in  its  proper  plac> 
enjoying  the  snug  fit  of  his  glove ; 
shoulders  back,  his  head  up,  his  eyes  shir 
ing  with  the  primal  joy  of  just  bein 
alive,  the  four  months  of  toil  in  the  wi 
derness.  the  hazards,  the  obstacles,  th 
dangers,  even  the  success  of  it.  were  fo: 
gotten.  He  had  just  wiped  the  slate  clea 
and  was  ready  for  the  next  thing. 

*TT*HE  eyes  held  the  same  light  when  r 
-*-  entered  MacGregor's  private  office  i 
tow  of  a  thin,  whispering,  cat-footed  se 
retary.  It  was  still  there  when  the  gre; 
man,  looking  up  from  beneath  eyebrow 
that  gave  an  impression  of  the  severit 
with  which  he  was  credited,  grunted  ar 
nodded  his  head  toward  a  chair  across  tl 
great,  flat  desk. 

"Well?"  he  said  gruffly. 

"I  found  it."  replied  Allar..  taking  i 
notice  of  the  other's  manner.  "I  got  a  ne 
way.  an  easy  one,  but  if  my  report  goes 
the  chief  engineer  I'd  like  to  explain  a  if 
things  to  him." 
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"Explain  what?"  demanded  Mac- 
iregor. 

"Well,  you  see,"  explained  Allan  in- 
enuously,  "it's  not  ajl  exactly  according 
)  Hoyle.  I  threw  my  transit  away  a  hun- 
red  miles  before  the  finish,  and  I  don't 
alieve  even  I  could  make  anything 
efinite  out  of  the  notes." 

MacGregor  leaned  forward  and  stared 
t  the  smiling  face  of  the  young  man.  His 
louth  straightened  and  tightened,  his 
|yes  glared  angrily,  the  color  left  his  face. 

"Do  you  mean  you've  made  a  joke  of 
his,  that  your  work  is  worthless?  I'll 
reak  you,  break  you  so  that  you  never 
rork  again  as  long  as  you  live.  Do  you 
ealize  what  you  have  done?" 

The  last  was  a  demand,  ominous,  men- 
cing,  more  prophetic  than  his  spoken 
hreat. 

"Sure,"  replied  Allan  calmly.  "I 
lumped  in  when  your  prize  man  failed 
ou.  With  half  the  necessary  time  in 
■diich  to  do  it,  without  any  skilled  assist- 
nce,  without  a  chance  to  get  a  good  map, 
ran  a  trial  line  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
ead  of  the  old  survey  you  made  ten  years 
;go.  I  did  it  in  half  the  time  it  would  have 
aken  ordinarily  because  I  had  a  woods- 
:an  with  me  who  was  better  than  ten 
ngineers  and  because  we  worked  from 
aylight  to  dark  seven  days  a  week. 

"M.y  trial  line  won't  show  up  with  a  lot 
f  elevations,  water  courses,  mapped 
ikes,  swamps  and  tie  facilities.  You 
ould  build  a  trail  by  it  but  not  a  railroad. 
!ut  I  did  find  a  good  route  for  a  railroad 
o  Hudson  Bay,  a  route  with  only  one  bad 
pot  in  it  and  through  a  country  with 
light  grade,  small  percentage  of  fills  for 
uch  a  swampy  district,  and  so  direct  a 
rain  dispatcher  can  get  along  without  a 
rain  sheet  because  he  can  see  every  train 
n  the  division. 

"So  don't  ask  me  any  more  of  those 
reepy  questions.  I  didn't  ask  for  this  job. 
Tou  had  to  have  a  man,  and  I  happened 
o  be  there.  It  looked  like  a  job  that 
ouldn't  be  done.  I'll  bet  your  chief  en- 
ineer  said  you  wouldn't  hear  from  me 
ntilspring,  if  you  ever  did.  But  I  put 
t  through,  not  according  to  the  rules 
ecause  the  rules  were  in  the  way.  But 
've  got  enough  facts,  figures  and  a  good 
nough  map  for  any  fair  engineer  to  go 
n  there  and  survey  a  line  right  where  I 
ound  it." 

UT  ACGREGOR  didn't  speak  when 
v*  Allan  finished.  Neither  was  he  still 
ngry.  For  more  than  a  minute  he  sat 
/atoning  the  young  man  across  the  great 
esk,  studying  him  as  he  would  have 
tudied  a  blue  print.  And  Allan  was  as 
omposed  beneath  the  scrutiny  as  though 
e  were  exactly  that. 

Then  the  railroad  head  turned  sudden- 
y  and  pressed  a  button. 

"Tell  Barlow  to  come  here,"  he  said  to 
he  secretary  who  appeared  almost 
nstantly. 

For  an  hour  Allan  talked  to  Barlow, 
lacGregor  listening  without  once  speak- 
ng.  Barlow — large,  inclined  to  be  pomp- 
us,  asking  petty  questions,  trying  to  trip 
he  younger  man,  frank  in  his  unbelief — 
id  not  last  long.  In  ten  minutes  he  was 
istening  intently,  making  only  brief  in- 
erruptions  to  be  certain  of  some  point, 
Joking  with  frank  interest  at  Allan's 
ketches,   notes   and   maps,    and,    finally, 


Vessot  Feed  Grinders 

WHAT  better  recommendation  than  this  could 
a  feed  grinder  have — '  'It  grinds  flax,  barley, 
corn,  crushed  ear  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  peas,  buck- 
wheat, screenings  of  any  kind  of  mixed  grain  or  any 
other  feed  stuff,  fine  or  coarse  as  desired,  and  removes  foreign 
substances." 

"It  grinds  all  feed  stuff" — because  of  its  excellent  grinding 
plates.  So  well  known  are  the  original  Vessot  plates,  and  so 
highly  regarded  by  all  who  know  them,  that  imitations  are 
appearing.  To  insure  our  customers  getting  genuine  plates,  we 
have  arranged  to  have  the  trade-mark,  "S.  V.",  placed  on  every 
genuine  Vessot  plate  so  plainly  that  you  cannot  go  wrong. 
Look  for  the  "S.  V." 

Vessot  grinding  plates  do  their  work  so  uniformly  well  that  a 
clean,  satisfactory  job  is  assured.  The  two-sieve  spout  removes 
all  foreign  matter,  from  nails  and  stones  to  dust  and  sand.  One 
caution  only— use  steady,  reliable  power  to  drive  a  Vessot 
grinder,  such  power  as  is  f  urnished  by  an  International  Harvester 
oil  engine  — Mogul  or  Titan. 

Buy  a  Vessot  feed  grinder  in  the  size  best  suited  to  your  work 
and  a  Mogul  or  Titan  oil  engine  to  run  it. 

See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer,  or  write  to  the  nearest  branch 
house  for  full  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

BRANCH  HOUSES 
At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal, 
N.  Battleiord,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 
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When  there  is  nothing  but  snow  outside 


Indoors  Can  Be  Bright  and  Cheery 

Six  or  seven  months  will  now  be  spent  indoors.  Why  not 
have  things  cheery?  A  little  of  Jamieson's  Pure  Prepared 
Paint  will  help  a  lot  to  brighten  things  up,  and  it's  always 
ready  for  use.  Another  advantage  is  that  you  can  apply 
it  yourself  without  turning  the  house  upside  down.  No 
fuss  or  muss. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Jamieson's  Pure  Prepared  Paints 
and  Varnishes.     Always  ready  for  use. 

R.  C.  JAMIESON  &  COMPANY,  Limited 

MONTREAL  Established  1858  VANCOUVER 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Company,  Limited 
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Farm  Books  That  Help 

To-day  we  farm  the  best  where  we  know  the  most.  In  virgin 
soils  where  everything  in  plant  food  was  present,  to  get  a  crop 
was  an  easy  matter.  To-day,  when  soils  are  somewhat  depleted, 
it  needs  the  man  who  knows  to  get  the  results. 

Experimenting  is  costly  business  for  a  private  farmer.  Besides 
our  colleges  ancl  experimental  farms  are  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  information  is  necessary  to  a  successful 
fruit  grower,  stock  farmer,  gardener,  poultryman,  beekeeper, 
dairyman  or  grain  grower.  Start  a  library  by  putting  in  occasion- 
ally one  or  more  good  reliable  books.  Unreliable  ones  are  dear  at 
any  price.    Here  are  a  few  leaders  that  will  help.    Why  not  order 


one  now? 

Shorthorn  Cattle 

By  Alvin  H.  Sanders 

Editor  Breeders'  Gazette 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  in  America,  with  a  history  of  the 
British  work. 

$2.10,  postpaid;     half  leather,  $2.60 

The  Story  of  the  Hereford's 

By  Alvin  H.  Sanders 
A  companion  volume  to  the  one  on  Short- 
horns  and   represents   the  latest   in   the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,  postpaid  ;    half  leather,  $2.60 

Alfalfa  in  America 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
The  full  story  of  the  growing,  cultivation 
and  curing  of  this  great  hay  crop. 

$2.00,  postpaid 

Meadows  and  Pastures 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
Discusses  the  growing  of  all   kinds   of 
hay  and  grasses. 

$1.60,  postpaid 

The  Lippincott  Series 

These  books  are  recent  ones  and  cover 
the  following  subjects  in  a  comprehensive 
way.  All  books  bound  in  cloth  and 
illustrated. 

Swine 

By  Geo.  E.  Day 

rtof.  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph 

330  pages,  with  75  illustrations,  descrip- 
tive, and   treats    of    breeding,  manage- 
ment, marketing  and  disease. 
$1.60,  postpaid 

Horses 

By  Carl  W.  Gay 

of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Covers,    structure,    types,    principles    of 
breeding  and  horse  in  service. 
$1.60,   postpaid 


Poultry 

By  Harry  R.  Lewis 

of  the  New  Jersey  Aericutural  Colleee 

A  book  covering  the  poultry  question  in 
a  thoroughly  scientific  way.     Especially 
good  for  the  big  poultry  breeder. 
$2.10,  postpaid 

Feeding 

By  F.  W.  Wohl 

of  University  of  California 

375  pages,  96  illustrations,  covering  feed- 
ing of  farm  animals  and  feeding  stuffs. 
$1.60,  postpaid 

Diseases  of  Animals 

By  R.  A.  Craig,  D.V.M. 

of  Purdue  University 

Especially  emphasizes  causes,  prevention 
and  recognition  of  common  diseases. 
$1.60,    postpaid 

Orchards 

By  Fred  C.  Sears 

of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collepe 

Practical,  up-to-date,     from     buying  of 

land  to  marketing  and  advertising  fruit 

$1.60,    postpaid 

Vegetables 

By  John  W.  Lloyd 

of  the  University  of  Illinois 

It  places  vegetable  cnrdening  on  a  safe 
and  sure  basis.  The  book  for  money- 
making,  business  farmers. 

$1.60,    postpaid 

Farm  Dairying 

By  Laura  Rose 
A  Canadian  book  by  a  Canadian  writer 
on  the  subject. 

$1.35,   postpaid 

Sheep  Farminer  in  America 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
368    pages    and    treats    fully    the    whole 
subject. 

$1.10,    postpaid 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list  we  can  supply  books  on  many 
other  subjects  pertaining  to  general  agriculture. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine,  to^on^o^^ntario 


frank  and  open  in  his  admiration  of  wha 
had  been  accomplished. 

"I  would  recommend — "he  said  at  last 
rising  and  facing  MacGregor. 

"That's  all,   Barlow,"   interrupted 
president. 

"Now,"  he  continued,  when  he  and  Alia 
were  alone  again,  "listen  to  me.  We  war 
that  line  to  the  bay.  We've  got  to  have  it 
It  means  more  to  Canada  and,  consequent 
ly,  more  to  us,  than  the  public,  even  th< 
government,  knows.  The  National  peopL 
know  this  as  well  as  we  do.  They  want  i 
as  badly  as  we  do.  They  are  after  it 
They  know  we've  been  running  a  tria 
line.  No,"  and  he  raised  his  hand  whe- 
Allan  started  forward,  "the  leak  wa 
here. 

"You  know  enough  of  railroading  f 
know  what  sort  of  men  operate  the  Na 
tional.  You  know  what  they'll  do  to  ge 
what  they  want,  whether  from  the  gov 
ernment  or  from  another  road.  They'v 
started  that  sort  of  work  already,  dowi 
at  Ottawa,  and  they  think  we're  beate- 
Whether  we  are  depends  on  you." 

Allan,  his  pulse  quickening,  but  hi 
eyes  steady,  looked  straight  at  Mac 
Gregor. 

"That  line  must  be  surveyed,"  cor, 
tinued  the  president.  "It  must  be  sui 
veyed  this  winter.   Can  that  be  done?'' 

"Sure,"  replied  Allan  confidently. 

"Before  April  1?  I  mean,  can  the  note 
and  maps  be  filed  in  Ottawa  by  April  1? 

A  LLAN'S  gaze  never  faltered.  H 
-**•  looked  straight  into  MacGregor 
eyes,  but  he  was  thinking,  thinking  b 
means  of  pictures  of  wide  stretches  of  ur 
broken  forest,  of  great  swamps  in  whic 
the  spruce  grew  so  thickly,  of  ridge; 
lakes,  rivers,  of  blizzards  and  intense  col< 
of  deep  snow  and  short  days. 
To  Be  Continued 


Early  Hatched  Chick 

Continued  from  Page  19. 

chicks  should  be  thoroughly  nourishe 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  giving  after 
tior.  to  their  feeds  and  feeding. 

A  wet  mash   is  also  helpful  to  chicl- 
after  they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old. 
have  found  a  combination  of  bread,  brai 
middlings  and  ground  oats  wet  down  to 
crumbling  mass  with  sour  milk,  a  goc 
home-made  mash  feed.  While  the  basb  *. 
of  a  successful  chick  feeding  is  dry  too 
the  wet  mash  serves  as  a  variety  ratio 
and  an  appetizer  for  young  chicks.  A  litt 
fine  cut  green  grass,  or  a  small  quantil 
of  commercial  ground  alfalfa  or  clove 
may  be  added  to  the  mash  with  good  r 
suits.    It  is  well  not  to  feed  a  wet 
oftener    than    once    every    two    or 
days;  but.  fed  this  often,  it  will  be  four 
that  young  healthy  chicks  eat  such  a  mas 
ravenously  and  will  thrive  well  on  sue'r. 
ration. 

ADVANTAGES    OF   EARLY    HATCHES 

Cockerels  can  be  fattened  for  the  ear 
market.  If  one  aims  to  raise  show  bir< 
the  well-developed,  early-hatched  ; 
or  cockerel  is  bound  to  attract  atte 
In  utility  fowl,  the  early-hatched  bird  t 
comes  of  especial  value  in  autumn  ei 
production. 


The   Nurture  of  the 
Growing  Human 

Continued  from  Page  8. 

One  thing  must  be  remembered,  how- 
er,  that  the  growing  child  needs  an 
nple  supply  of  proteid  foods.  Nature 
lew  this  when  she  started  him  off  on 
ilk,  and  his  growth  is  merely  beginning 
hen  the  straight  milk  diet  ceases  to  sat- 
fy  his  needs.  Starch  or  sugar  won't  in- 
•ease  his  stature  by  one  ell.  The  build- 
;g  material  must  come  from  the  animal 
lods — milk,  eggs,  meat,  fish,  cheese — or 
ie  proteid  vegetables,  legumes  and 
-reals.  Even  some  of  the  cereals  like 
heat  farina  and  rice  won't  do  much  to- 
ard  making  a  man  of  him.  Chinamen 
ay  exist  on  it,  but  they're  not  a  pro- 
ressive  or  unconquerable  race  by  any 
eans. 

Neither  can  we  expect  to  raise  a  virile 
>ung  Canada  on  a  soup  bone.  Philan- 
iropically  inclined  dietitians  have  been 
;tive  in  showing  laborer's  wives  how 
ley  may  economize  on  their  meat  bills 
y  buying  cheap  cuts,  feeding  the  meat  to 
ie  father  because  his  wage-earning 
jwer  would  soon  fall  off  without  it,  and 
aking  soup  from  the  bones  for  the  chil- 
•en.  Perhaps  it  is  the  best  arrangement 
nder  the  circumstances,  but  it's  pretty 
krd  on  the  children.  The  more  human 
easure  would  be  the  arrangement  work- 
g  in  Australia  and  some  parts  of  Arn- 
ica, where  a  mother's  pension  makes  it 
)ssible  for  every  child,  however  poor 
•  unwelcome  he  may  be,  to  have  a  fair 
art,  physically  at  least,  with  the  rest  of 
ie  world.  The  prescribed  poverty  diets 
ay  make  the  food  go  a  long  way,  but  the 
)ing  a  long  way  is  accomplished  by  thin- 
ng  with  water.  This  is  just  the  fault  of 
ie  pure  soup  diet  for  children.  Unless 
ie  scum,  the  albumen  of  the  meat  is  left 
,  meat  soup  is  merely  palatable,  well- 
•asoned  water,  valuable  as  a  stimulant 
rt  not  as  a  food.  This  is  not  true  of  milk 
mps.  They  are  almost  as  nourishing  as 
ley  are  wholesome,  particularly  for  chil- 
en  under  five  or  seven  years. 
One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  mal- 
atrition  among  children  of  well-to-do 
imilies  in  the  country  is  the  school  lunch. 
rhile  it  is  a  far  more  complicated  thing 
i  plan  than  any  meal  at  home,  its  prepa- 
ition  is  too  often  the  most  haphazard  op- 
ation  of  the  day's  housekeeping.  Any- 
;.e  doubting  this  might  be  converted  by  a 
ok  into  the  little  tin  dinner  pails  ranged 
ong  the  school  entry  shelf.  No  child 
m  live  and  thrive  by  bread  alone.  While 
i  is  small  he  will  likely  enjoy  the  bread 
id  iam  combination,  or  bread  and  butter 
id  brown  sugar,  because  the  small  child 
is  a  natural  healthy  craving  for  sweets, 
it  with  this  he  should  have  sandwiches 
led  with  chopped  meat  or  egg  or  grated 
leese  or  rolled  nuts  or  mashed  beans  or 
janut  butter  or  fish  or  a  paste  of  cooked 
ites  or  figs.  He  could  have  oatmeal 
iokies  or  Graham  biscuits  with  raisins  in 
iem,  or  raisin  brown  bread  and  all  the 
itter  he  can  eat,  but  he  is  better  without 
tncy  cake  or  soaked  pie,  or  sandwiches 
bologna  or  onions  or  bread  saturated 
ith  stewed  fruit.    A  bacon   sandwich  is 
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MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  coat  by  UHlng  our  Attach- 
able outflt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  pnpp  DAAIf 
pun  list  and  free  book  llfCC  DUUrl 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  935  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  125,  Galesburg,  Kansas, U.S.A. 
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LAMP,  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  and  CANDLE 
SHADES  IN   SILK   CRETONNE 

Paper  and  Bamboo 

ROBERT  HARV1E 

605  YONGE  STREET  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Telephone  North  3171 


<7= 


^ 


Five  Dollars 


Puts  An  Organ  In  Your  Home 

Our  vvarerooms  are  greatly  overcrowded  with  5  octave  organs 
taken  in  exchange  on  new  Heintzman  Pianos.  Everyone  has 
been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  is  practically  as  good  as  new 
— guaranteed.  We  need  the  floor  space  and  are  clearing  them 
out  at  unheard  of  prices  and  on  terms  as  low  as  75c  per  week. 
Write  us  for  complete  lists  and  make  an  early  selection  while 
the  choice  is  big.  They  would  be  most  suitable  for  a  school, 
Sunday  school  or  small  church,  as  well  as  making  a  splendid 
instrument  for  the  home.  Mail  coupon  to-day  or  secure  one  of 
those  listed  below. 


A  Few   Of   Our    Many   Organ   Snaps 


BELL  five  octave  organ,  oil  finished  walnut  case,  semi  high  tup  with  music  pocket,  sliding 
fallboard,  lamp  stands,  has  7  stops  including  Vox  Humana,  Forte,  Melodia,  etc.  Knee  swell 
uiily      A   well-known    make    with    a   lovely   tone  and  suitable  for  use  in  a  school.     Price $25 

KARN  five  octave  organ,  dark  walnut  case,  semi  high  top,  sliding  fallboard,  lamp  rests,  has  8 
stops  including  Forte,  Viola,  Melodia,  etc.  Knee  swell  only.  A  beautiful  toned  instrument  in 
perfect  order.     Price   $30 

DOHERTY  five  octave  organ,  oil  finished  walnut  case,  handsome  carved  high  top  with  music 
racks,  sliding  fallboard,  lamp  stands,  has  11  stops  including  Vox  Humana,  Bass  and  Treble 
Couplers,  Forte,  etc.  Grand  organ  and  knee  swell.  This  organ  has  a  lovely  tone  and  would 
be  an  ornament  in  any  parlor  and  is  offered  special  at  $37 

DOHERTY  five  octave  organ,  oil  finished  light  walnut  ease,  high  top  with  music  racks,  sliding 
fallboard,  lamp  stands,  has  11  stops  including  Vox  Humana,  Bass  and  Treble  Couplers,  Forte, 
Melodia,  Diapason,  etc.  Grand  organ  and  knee  swell.  This  instrument  has  one  more  set  of 
reeds  than  the  previous  Doherty  organ  on  this  list,  has  been  carefully  re-built  in  our  own 
work   shop   and   offered   special   at    $39 

BELL  five  octave  organ,  dark  walnut  case,  high  top.  sliding  fallboard,  lamp  stands,  has  10 
stops  including  Vox  Humana,  Bass  and  Treble  Couplers,  Forte,  Dulciana,  etc.  Grand  organ 
and  knee  swell.  Has  a  very  rich  tone  and  would  be  suitable  for  use  in  a  small  church  or 
Sunday   school.     Special  at $41 

DOMINION  five  octave  organ,  handsome  dark  walnut  case,  richly  carved  high  top,  separate 
place  for  music,  has  cylinder  fallboard,  lamp  stands.  11  stops  including  Vox  Humana,  Couplers, 
Forte,  Viola,  Celeste,  grand  organ  and  knee  swell.  This  is  a  well-known  make,  has  a  very 
sweet  tone  and  would  give  the  best  of  satisfaction.     Price   $43 

DOHERTY  five  octave  organ,  oil  finished  walnut  case,  handsome  high  top  with  mirror,  sliding 
fallboard,  lamp  rests,  has  10  stops  including  Bass  and  Treble  Couplers,  Vox  Humana,  Forte, 
Vox  Celeste,  etc.  Grand  organ  and  knee  swell.  This  is  a  lovely  organ  with  a  beautiful  tone. 
Price    **4 

KARN  live  octave  organ,  oil  finished  walnut  case,  high  top  witli  mirror,  music  pocket,  cylinder 
fallboard,  lamp  stands,  has  9  stops  including  Vox  Humana,  Bass  and  Treble  Couplers,  Forte, 
Diapason,  etc.  Grand  organ-  and  knee  swell.  Has  been  carefully  renewed  in  every  part  by 
our  own   organ  expert  and  is  a  snap  at   $45 


Small       $5  Cash  and  $3 

Yy  per     month      will 

Payments    make  you  the 

owner  of  any  of  these  instruments. 


V. 


HEINTZMAN  HALL 

191    Yonge   Street  TORONTO 


^ 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

Heintzman  &  Co.,  Limited 

Please  mail  me  complete  list  of  bargains 
as  per  your  ad.  in  The  Farmer's  Magazine, 
December. 


NAME    

ADDRESS. 


J 


'J 
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"MADE  IN  CANADA" 

Ford  Touring  Car 
Price  $530 

You'll  get  farther — with  less  expense — by 
"kicking  in  the  clutch"  than  by  "pushing  on 
the  lines."  The  Ford  will  triple  your  horse 
delivery  service  and  increase  your  profits. 
Give  the  economical  Ford  a  chance  to  cut 
down  your  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  Runabout  is  now  $480;  the  Town  Car  $780;  f .  o.  b. 
Ford,  Ontario.  All  cars  completely  equipped,  including  elec- 
tric headlights.  Equipment  does  not  include  speedometer. 
Get  particulars  from  Ford  Factory,  Ford,  Ont. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


STOP— LOOK— LISTEN 

Mr.  Trapper  and  Hunter: — 

You  can  go  farther,  and  do  no  better.  We 
pay  top  prices  for  RAW  FURS,  give  honest  a*- 
s^rtment,  charge  no  commission  or  expressage. 
We  hold  goods  separate  if  you  wish.  Glad  to 
keep  you  posted  on  furs  for  the  season.  Just 
drop  us  a  line. 

PHILIP  ROTHENBERG 

Est.    1903  144  W.  25th  St..  New  York  City 

Reference:     Dun's.  Bradstrect's,  German    Exchanec, 
Garfield  National  Bank 


Get  our  Beautiful  Silk  and 

Cretonne  Shades 

and    HIGH-CLASS    PEDESTALS 

All  sizes  and  designs  at  all  prices. 

READY  FOR  USE 

We    h.nc    a    variety    of    Table    Lamps    fitted 

complete    with    beautilul  Silk    and   Cretonne 

Shades 

S5.00  and  up 
All  sizes  and    designs  to    choose    from.      All 
ready  toi  use.     Will  make  an  ideal  sift. 
Write    for    illustrated    catalogue    and 
make  your  selection.    Free  on  request 

Toronto      Silk      Shade      Company 
Mfrs..    370  Victoria  St..       TORONTO 


both  appetizing  and  wholesome.  Frui 
turnovers  and  little  meat  pies  are  ahvay 
inviting.  Celery  or  raw  fruit  should  b 
included  as  a  tonic  with  every  school  tone 
and  if  your  child  is  so  well  nourished  tha 
you  can  trust  him  to  leave  a  piece  of  home 
made  candy  or  maple  sugar  until  lure 
hour  and  then  eat  it  after  the  regula 
meal,  the  treat  is  not  an  indulgence,  bu 
the  satisfying  of  the  natural  s'uga 
hunger. 

It  requires  only  a  little  extra  troub] 
to  wrap  the  different  kinds  of  eatables  i 
butter  paper,  so  the  flavors  can't  mix,  an 
wherever  it  is  practicable  to  have  som< 
thing  hot  like  soup  or  cocoa  provided  fc 
all  the  children,  the  result  will  justify  th 
effort — there  are  only  five  school  days 
week.  When  we  begin  to  work  from  th 
foundation  we  won't  have  so  many  pur. 
unhappy,  nervous  little  mortals  crying  1 
stay  home  on  Monday  mornings,  r.or  i 
many  listless  little  droopers  loitering  i 
the  corners  of  the  entry  and  the  pla< 
ground  at  recess,  nor  so  many  childn 
getting  sick  at  school. 

We  all  agree  that  the  farm  is  the  be 
place  for  a  child  to  grow  up.  and  not  tl 
least  of  its  advantages  is  that  he  doesn 
grow  up  in  idleness.  At  the  age  when  tl 
town    youngster's   parents   are   harasst 
to  distraction  to  find  employment  to  ke< 
him  off  the  street  out  of  school  hours,  tl 
boy  on  the  farm  is  doing  useful  and  wh 
should  be  educative  and  agreeable  wor 
It  is  becoming  more  educative  and  agre 
able  all  the  time.   In  fact  through  the  i 
spiration    of    agricultural    short   cours 
and  school  fairs,  and  the  coming  of  bett 
equipment  the  boy  farmer  is  actually  fa 
ing  in  love  with  his  job.  At  the  same  tin- 
there  are  districts  and  individual  fan- 
where  the  child  labor  evil  is  just  as  sei 
ous  as  it  is  in  the  most  crowded  facto 
districts  of  our  cities.    It  isn't  noticed 
much  because  the  cases  are  scattered  ov 
a  larger  area.    When  children  are  ove 
worked  by  the  hundred  in  factories,  in  ft 
view  of  the  public,  so  that  streams  of  the 
pale  faces  and  stunted  forms  may  be  se- 
pouring  out  into  the  open  street,  it  is  or. 
a  short  time  until  the  public  conscience 
awakened  and  the  outrage  forbidden 
law,  but  the  individual  child  overwork 
on  his  father's  or  guardians's  farm  m; 
become  just  as  pale  and  warped  witho 
anyone  taking  much  notice  of  it.   I  kne 
this  doesn't  exist  in  the  best  community 
nor  in  the  best  families  in  any  communit 
but  it  isn't  necessary  to  take  a  day's  tra\ 
from  anywhere  to  find  the  type  of  m; 
possessed    of   the   land    hunger   and   t 
Puritanical    idea    of    discipline    and   t 
"hardening"  process  for  youth — the  m.- 
whose  barn  is  four  times  the  size  of  1 
house,  and  whose  real  pets  are  his  hors 
and  pigs.    His  boys  do  about  half  th( 
work  before  daylight  and  after  dark 
mud  and  snow  and  storm  and  slush.  Th 
know  the  sheer  agony  of  getting  out 
bed  at  unearthly  hours  on  zero  mornir. 
in  cold  badly  ventilated  bedrooms,  to  m 
a  dozen  frost  trimmed  cows,  or  to  thaw  t 
pump  and  carry  water  to  heat  for  butcht 
ing,  or  to  get  their  horses  harnessed  i 
some  teaming  contract  to  bring  in  a  lit 
more  money  to  loan,  when  they  should 
going  to  school.  And  they  love  farming 
a  bird  loves  a  rattlesnake. 
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Ontario  Winter  Fair 

his  Big  Institution  ot  Guelph  Promises 
To  Be  As  Big  As  Ever 

The  Ontario  Province  Winter  Fair  is 
Mng  held  the  first  week  in  December.  It 
as  been  rumored  that  the  show  would 
ot  be  held  owing  to  the  need  of  the  Win- 
:r  Fair  buildings  for  the  soldiers,  but 
lis  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  likely  that 
lis  year's  meet  will  be  the  biggest  in  the 
istory  of  the  show.  The  big  international 
vestock  show  is  off  because  of  the  pres- 
ice  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  the 
tates,  and  their  determination  not  to  en- 
inger  stock  even  by  affected  stalls  send- 
ng  the  contamination. 

Guelph  should  be  assured  a  big  attend- 
ice  from  all  over  Canada.  The  exten- 
ve  prize  lists  in  all  departments  and  the 
creased  facilities  for  the  show,  should 
jy  farmers  and  stock  men  up  to  the  point 
:  making  the  best  efforts  in  their  history, 
he  demand  for  good  livestock  after  the 
ar  is  going  to  be  enormous. 

Poultrymen  have  already  made  this 
iow  one  that  cannot  be  beaten  on  the 
mtinent.  Breeders  and  admirers  of 
>ultry  will  likely  be  on  hand  more  than 
■er.  For  it  seems  that  the  cackle  of  a 
in  counts  for  much  in  our  national  pro- 
ice  returns. 


Rembember!    I  Remember! 

/  remember,  I  remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  born; 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn. 
You'd  hardly  know  the  old  place  now 

For  dad  is  up-to-date, 
And  the  farm  is  scientific 

From  the  back  lot  to  the  gate. 

The  house  and  barn  are  lighted 

With  bright  acetylene; 
The  engine  in  the  laundry 

Is  run  by  gasoline. 
We  have  silos,  we  have  autos, 

We  have  dynamos  and  things; 
A  telephone  for  gossip, 

And  a  phonograph  that  sings. 

The  hired  man  has  left  us, 
We  miss  his  homely  face; 
A  lot  of  college  graduates 

Are  working  in  his  place. 
There's  an  engineer  and  fireman, 

A  chauffeur  and  a  vet., 
'Lectrician  and  mechanic — 

Oh,  the  farm's  run  right,  you  bet. 

The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn 
Now  brightens  up  a  bathroom 

That  cost  a  car  of  corn. 
Our  milkmaid  is  pneumatic, 

And  she's  sanitary,  too; 
But  dad  gets  fifteen  cents  'a  quart 

For  milk  that  once  brought  two. 

— In  the  Canadian  Courier. 


A  Good   Stock  Show 

The  Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show  are  giv- 
g  special  attention  to  the  farmer  and 
-eeder  and  are  offering  many  handsome 
rizes  for  classes  where  stock  must  be 
•ed,  fed  and  owned  by  exhibitor.    This 

work  along  the  right  lines. 


Neverslip  RED  TIP  Calks 

Would  Have  Prevented  This! 


RED  TIP 

Calks  1 
Prevent  ^ 
Slipping 


RED  TIP 

Calks 

Save  Your 

Horses 


Serious  accidents  to  your  trustworthy  horses  can  be  entirely  avoided  by  the  use 
of  RED  TIP  Calks.  Equipped  with  RED  TIP  Calks,  horses  can  take  the  slipperiest  road  in 
confidence.  Why  not  save  your  horses  from  broken  legs,  bruises,  and  sprains  that  result  from 
falling  on  slippery,  icy  roads? 

RED  TIP  Calks  can  be  secured  from  any  horseshoer.  It  only  takes  twenty 
minutes  to  equip  your  horse  with  RED  TIPS.     Once  on  they  can  be  renewed  in  a  few  minutes. 

The   cost   is   negligible   to   the   saving   made   in    time   and    the   assurance  of  safety 
and  comfort  for  your  horses 
Be    Without    Accident    Troubles    This    Winter.      Write    for    our    booklet    A    B    which    tolls    how. 

THE  NEVERSLIP  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

559  Pius  IX  Avenue,  Montreal. 

U.  S.  Factory  :  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Beautiful 
Musk  Ox  Robes 

Just  the  Thing  for  Your 
Automobile     or    Sleigh. 

Make  An  Ideal  Gift. 

OWING  to  unusual  conditions  in  the  Fur  Trade  this  season,  we 
were  able  to  purchase  the  finest  selection   of    Musk   Ox  Robes 
we  have  ever  had,  and  at  a  price  that  allows  us  to  offer  them  at 
less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

For  Your  Auto 

These  Robes  are  a  rich  brown-black,  with  a  beautiful  lustre,  and  are 
tanned  to  perfection.  As  an  Auto  Robe  they  are  unsurpassed  for  com- 
fort, wear  or  appearance. 

There  is  a  complete  range  from  $65.00  up,  according  to  size. 

Order  to-day.      Further  particulars  on  request. 

Lamontagne,  Limited 

338  Notre   Dame   Street  West,   Montreal 
Manufacturers  of  Quality  Harness,  Trunks,  Bags,  etc. 
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MOTION  PICTURES 


By  DAVID  S. 
H  ULFISH 

Technical  Editor  Motography.  Containing  r>l)S  pages,  including  index.  A  general 
reference  work  on  the  optical  lantern,  motion  bead,  projecting  mai  bines,  talking 
pictures',  color  motography,  fixed  camera  photography,  motography,  photo-plays, 
motion  picture  theatre,  management  and  operation,  audience,  program,  etc.  The 
drawings,  diagrams,  and  photographs  used  have  been  prepared  especially  for  this 
work  and  their  instructive  value  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  text  itself.  This  hock  is 
Invaluable  for  reference  and  instruction  to  the  thousands  of  workers  in  the  motion 
picture  field.     Trice  $3.10,    postage   paid. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Technical  Book  Department.  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


New 
Ideas 

to  make  a 


ACoal  and  Wood  Range  with  a 

m 


LIGHTER 
DAY 

in  the 

Kitchen 


Standing 

to 


Oven      at 
Height. 

No    stooping 
watch    the  baking. 
No    lifting    up    and 
down    of   heavy 
dishes. 

Glass  Oven   Door. 

Clear     Sweeping 
Spa.ce. 

White       Porcelain 

K  n  a  ni  c  1      or     tile 
around  the  cooking  top. 

Large   Storage   Closet   at    con- 
venient height. 

Heated    Warming    Closet    just 
above  oven. 

Inside  Pot-holes  to  keep  odors 
from  escaping  into  the  house. 


UHMXEM  ©AY  ffftfes 


RANGE 


Did  you  ever  expect  to  see  such  a  convenient,  labor-saving  rangel     Think  of  the  days  and 
days  you  would  have  liked  to  have  the  oven  where  you  could   reach   it   without   stoop 
Now,  with  the  LIGHTEE  DAY  RANGE  you  simply  open  the  door  and  slide  in  the  baking 
pans,   without   danger   of   spilling  the   dishes,   and  without   tiring    your    bar],.    1, cause   the 
LIGHTER  DAY  Oven  is  at  standing  height. 

You    can   read   the   thermometer  without    stooping.      You    watch    the   baking 
COUPON      \.    tnrough  the  glass  door— a  glance   is  all,   I. .'cause   vou    never  have  to  stoop 
to  look  into  the  oven.     Wouldn't  this  LIGHTEB   DAY  RANGE  make  a 
wonderful   difference   in   your  baking   daysl 

READ  THIS   GUARANTEE. 
In    the    fifty    years    we    have    been    making    ranges,    w  <■    have    never 
expected    a    woman    to    keep    one    that    did    not    cive    perfect    Satisfae- 
We   guarantee   THE    LIGHTER    HAY    High-Oven    RANGE 
mditionally. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 
Every     day     more     stores     are     ordering     LIGHTEB     DAY 
RANGES.     If  your  dealer  docs  not   sell   them,   ask   him   to 
rder   one.     He   will    supply    rou    with   this   range,    if   he 
values   your   custom. 

But  you  needn't  wait  until  the  range  is  on  sale  in 
your  town.  Let  us  send  you  the  pictures  nur  photog- 
rapher took  cf  the  range  in  use.  They  show  clearly 
how  to  lighten  work  in  the  kitchen.  They  are  bound 
Into  a  little  B  loklet  that  will  prove  very,  very  inter- 
esting. 
•lust    tear   out    the   coupon    and    mail    it    ro-daj  . 


Clare  Bros. 

&  Co.,  Limited 
Preston,  Ont. 


Hon. 

unci 


Send  Free,    "A    Lighter 
Day  in  the  Kitchen." 


CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Preston 


Our    Rural    Mail 
Box 

Replies    to    Queries    from 
Country  Correspondents 

Bv  THE  EDITOR 


Makers  of  Hecla  Furnaces 


A  LAME  HORSE 

J.  C,  South  Fort  George,  B.C.:  I  hav 
a  horse  that  has  been  cut  with  wire  o 
the  front  part  of  the  fore  leg,  the  cu 
running  down  to  the  hoof.  The  cut  ha 
healed  up.  Next  to  the  hoof  has  forme 
a  hard  callous  and  will  not  join  the  hoo: 
leaving  a  wide  crack.  The  horse  is  quit 
lame,  always  keeping  the  ankle  stiff  t 
prevent  opening  the  crack  when  he  make 
a  misstep.  He  goes  very  lame  for  a  shoi 
time,  other  ways  horse  is  in  good  cor 
dition.   Is  there  anything  I  can  do? 

Answer:  Your  case  is  a  very  trouble 
some  one.    I  understand  from  what  yo 
say  that  the  callous  is  on  the  skin  ju 
above  the  hoof  and  that  there  is  a  tran: 
verse  fissure  between  the  callous  and  tr 
horn  of  the  hoof  which  extends  into  tr 
fissure  and  which  causes  pain  and  suffe 
ing  when  the  horse  is  in  motion  by  tr 
opening  and   closing  of   the  fissure, 
might  be  possible   to  alleviate  the  pa 
considerably  by  keeping  the  callous  tho 
oughly  and  continuously  softened  with 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  olive  oil  1 
50,  or  carbolic  acid  in  vaseline  1  to  3 
made  into  a  salve.    By  keeping  the  ho: 
of  the  wall  pared  away  as  thin  as  p> 
it  may  help  matters.    In  time  the  r. 
may  fill  up  and  heal  over.    If  it  does  n< 
yield  to  this  treatment  I  fear  the  or 
remedy  would  be  to  have  the  callous  p 
out  bodily  and  the  resulting  wound  pro 
erly  treated  in  order  to  prevent  the  form 
tion  of  another  callous  in  healing  up. 
seems  to  me,  however,  there  is  more  pa 
and  lameness  than  can  be  attributed 
the  presence  of  the  fissure  and  I  wou 
suggest  that  you  have  a  thorough  exarr 
nation  made  by  a  competent  veterinai 
surgeon. 

What  is  a  much  more  common  conditio 
usually  more  troublesome  and  painful 
the  front  of  horses'  feet,  and  from  whit 
your  horse  may  be  suffering  and  whi( 
also  is  the  result  of  an  injury,  is  a  sep 
ration  of  a  part  of  the  horn  of  the  wi 
of  the  foot,  this  separated  portion  gro\ 
■  ust  the  same  as  the  wall,  usually  a  litt 
faster,  or  seems  to  do  so  and  projects  ou 
wards  from  it.    The  injury  has  torn 
cut  away  a   part  of  the  coronary  bat 
from  which  the  horn  grows  and  whei 
hapnens  the  wall  of  the  foot  can  rare 
be    got    to    grow    down    again   whole 
united. 

If  the  detached  portion  is  small  it  O 
be  kept  pared  or  rasped  dow?-.  and  will  n 
create  any  great  discomfort  provided 
is  not  in  a  position  where  it  will  not 
interfe-ed  with.   But  if  large  and  causii 
pain  and  suffering  it  ought  to  be  con:: 
lv  extirpated  along  with  the  portion 
the    secreto-v    structure    from    which 
grows  and  the  wound  so  made  treated 
the  ordinary  surgical  way. — J.  8 
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MOTOR  TROUBLE 

F.  A.,  Sask.:  My  engine  pounds  when 
illing  a  heavy  load  but  seems  to  be  all 
Lht  when  running  idle.  Sometimes  it 
11  pie-ignite  and  run  away,  and  at  other 
nes  it  will  run  as  well  as  ever. 
Answer:  The  fact  that  your  engine 
■unds  when  pulling  heavy  loads,  but  does 
<>t  do  so  when  running  idle,  indicates  that 
ere  are  carbon  deposits  in  the  cylinder. 
ie  pounding  which  you  observe  is  due 

pre-ignition  of  the  charge.  The  heat 
nerated  in  the  cylinder  of  the  gas  en- 
ne  is,  of  course,  greater  with  heavy 
ads  than  when  the  engine  is  running 
le.  This  intense  heat  causes  the  carbon 

become  red  hot,  and,  therefore,  to  pre- 
nite  the  charge.  That  it  sometimes  pre- 
nites  and  the  engine  runs  away  is  due  to 
e  fact  that  while  the  charge  is  igniting, 
ie  to  pre-ignition,  the  adjustment  of  the 
ark  control  has  no  effect  whatever  upon 
e  ignition,  as  the  carbons  are  red  hot 
id  ignite  the  charge  independently  of  the 
?ctric  spark. 

PHEASANTS 

N.  P.  Cameron,  Ont. :  Where  can  I  se- 
re pheasants? 

Answer:  Write  to  Gait  Pheasantry,  54 
imbridge  street,  Gait,  or  A.  McLean 
award,  Court  House,  Toronto. 

HITCHING   UP   AN    ENGINE 
H.  W.,  Quebec:  I  have  an  auto  engine 
aich  I  am  putting  into  service  on  my 
rm.    I  have  tested  it  with   the  Prony 
ake,  but  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  figure 
t  the  horse-power.    The  length  of  the 
ake  arm  from  the  crank  to  the  knife 
ge  on  the  scales  is  five  feet;  the  weight  j 
,  the  brake  observed  in  the  test  was  fif- 
en  pounds;  the  speed  of  the  engine  about 
>0  revolutions  per  minute. 
Answer:    The   brake   horse-power    de- 
loped  by  the  engine  is  figured  by  the 
Rowing  formula : 
WXLXN 

in  which 

5,252 

equals  weight  on  scales, 
equals  length  of  brake  arm. 

equals  revolutions  per  minute. 
From   the  figures  you   have   given    W 
uals  15  pounds,  L  equals  5  feet,  and  N 
uals  400.    Substituting  these  figures  in 
e  formula  you  will  have: 

15X5X400 

H.P.  equals  =5.7 

5,252 
hich  is  the  power  developed   by  your 

gine. 

HIRED    MAN'S    HOUSE 

B.  M.,  Macleod,  Alta.:  Will  you  please 
ve  me  information  about  a  house,  on  the 
an  of  a  "Hired  Man's  House."  I  don't 
ir.t  an  expensixe  home,  the  size  of  the 
ilding  to  be  24x28  feet,  with  three  bed- 
oms,  a  living-room,  dining-room,  small 
th-room,  and  pantry,  and  no  upstairs, 
it  costs  anything  for  plans  will  you  let 
?  have  them.    I  will  forward  payment 

return  mail.    Hoping  you  will  answer 

soon  as  possible. 

Answer:  Replying  to  your  letter  of 
;tober  10,  I  have  drawn  a  plan  to  fit 
ur  requirements  as  nearly  as  I  can.  We 
gret  that  we  cannot  furnish  you  with 
e  blue  prints.    However,  any  architect 

perhaps  your   contractor  could  make 
e  working  drawings  from  this  layout. 


What  is  an  Internal  Bath  ? 


By  R.  W.  BEAL 


Much  has  been  said  and  volumes  have  been 
written  describing  at  length  the  many  kinds  of 
baths  civilized  man  has  indulged  in  from  time  to 
time.  Every  possible  resource  of  the  human 
mind  has  been  brought  into  play  to  fashion  new 
methods  of  bathing,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial 
of  all  baths,  the  "Internal  Bath,"  has  been 
given  little  thought.  The  reason  for  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  few  people  seem 
to  realize  the  tremendous  part  that  internal 
bathing  plays  in  the  acquiring  and  maintaining 
of  health. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  people  to  define 
an  internal  bath,  you  would  have  as  many  dif- 
ferent definitions,  and  the  probability  is  that 
not  one  of  them  would  be  correct.  To  avoid  any 
misconception  as  to  what  constitutes  an  internal 
bath,  let  it  be  said  that  a  hot  water  enema  is 
no  more  an  internal  bath  than  a  bill  of  fare  is 
a    dinner. 

If  it  were  possible  and  agreeable  to  take  the 
great  mass  of  thinking  people  to  witness  an 
average  post-mortem,  the  sights  they  would  see 
and  the  things  they  would  learn  would  prove  of 
such  lasting  benefit  and  impress  them  so  pro- 
foundly that  further  argument  in  favor  of  in- 
ternal bathing  would  be  unnecessary  to  convince 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  this,  profitable  as  such  an  experiment 
would  doubtless  prove  to  be.  There  is,  then, 
only  one  other  way  to  get  this  information  into 
their  hands,  and  that  is  by  acquainting  them 
with  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  this  long-sought-for  health- 
producing  necessity. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  very  little  thing  is 
necessary  sometimes  to  improve  their  physical 
condition.  Also,  they  have  almost  no  concep- 
tion of  how  little  carelessness,  indifference  or 
neglect  can  be  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
most  virulent  disease.  For  instance,  that  univer- 
sal disorder  from  which  almost  all  humanity  is 
suffering,  known  as  "constipation,"  "auto 
intoxication,"  "auto-infection,"  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  terms,  is  not  only  curable,  but 
preventable  through  the  consistent  practise  of 
internal  bathing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal  func- 
tioning of  the  bowels  and  a  clean  intestinal  tract 
make  it  impossible  to  become  sick?  "Man  of 
to-day  is  only  fifty  per  cent,  efficient."  Beduced 
to  simple  English,  this  means  that  most  men  are 
trying  to  do  a  man's  portion  of  work  on  half  a 
man's  power.     This  applies  equally  to  women. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  continue  to  do  this 
indefinitely  must  be  apparent  to  all.  Nature 
never  intended  the  delicate  human  organism  to 
be  operated  on  a  hundred  per  cent,  overload.  A 
machine  could  not  stand  this  and  not  break 
down,  and  the  body  certainly  cannot  do  more 
than  a  machine.  There  is  certainly  too  much 
unnecessary  and  avoidable  sickness  in  the  world. 

How  many  people  can  you  name,  including 
yourself,  who  are  physically  vigorous,  healthy 
and  strong?     The  number  is  appallingly  small. 

It  is  not  a  complex  matter  to  keep  in  condi 
tion,  but  it  takes  a  little  time,  and  in  these 
strenuous   days   people   have    time    to    do   every 


thing  else  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  hap- 
piness but  the  most  essential  thing  of  all,  that 
of  giving  their  bodies   their  proper   care. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  to  ten  minutes  of 
time  devoted  to  systematic  internal  bathing  can 
make  you  healthy  and  maintain  your  physical 
efficiency  indefinitely?  Granting  that  such  a 
simple  procedure  as  this  will  do  what  is  claimed 
for  it,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  learn  more  about 
that  which  will  accomplish  this  end?  Internal 
Bathing  will  do  this,  and  it  will  do  it  for  people 
lit  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of  health  and 
disease. 

People  don 't  seem  to  realize,  strange  to  say, 
how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  body  free  from 
accumulated  body-waste  (poisons).  Their  doing 
so  would  prevent  the  absorption  into  the  blood 
of  the  poisonous  excretions  of  the  body,  and 
health  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 

if  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure,  your  heart 
normal,  your  eyes  clear,  your  complexion  clean, 
your  mind  keen,  your  blood  pressure  normal, 
your  nerves  relaxed,  and  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
vigor  of  youth  in  your  declining  years,  practise 
internal    bathing,  and   begin   to-day. 

Now  that  your  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  importance  of  internal  bathing,  it  may  be 
that  a  number  of  questions  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  your  mind.  You  will  probably  want 
to  know  WHAT  an  Internal  Bath  is,  WHY 
people  should  take  them,  and  the  WAY  to  take 
them.  These  and  countless  other  questions  are 
all  answered  in  a  booklet  entitled  "THE  WHAT, 
THE  WHY  and  THE  WAY  OF  INTERNAL 
BATHING,"  written  by  Doctor  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell, 
the  inventor  of  the  "J.  B.  L.  Cascade,"  whose 
lifelong  study  and  research  along  this  line  make 
him  the  pre-eminent  authority  on  this  subject. 
Not  only  has  internal  bathing  saved  and  pro- 
longed Dr.  Tyrrell's  own  life,  but  the  lives  of 
multitudes  of  individuals  have  been  equally 
spared  and  prolonged.  No  other  book  has  ever 
been  written  containing  such  a  vast  amount  of 
practical  information  to  the  business  man,  the 
worker  and  the  housewife.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  secure  this  book  is  to  write  to  Dr.  Tyrrell  at 
Room  355,  280  College  Street,  Toronto,  and  men- 
tion having  read  this  article  in  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, and  same  will  be  immediately  mailed  to 
you  free  of  all  cost  or  obligation. 

Perhaps  you  realize  now,  more  than  ever,  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  and  if  the  reading 
of  this  article  will  result  in  a  proper  appreciation 
on  your  part  of  the  value  of  internal  bathing, 
it  will  have  served  its  purpose.  What  you  will 
want  to  do  now  is  to  avail  yourself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  more  about  the  subject,  and 
your  writing  for  this  book  will  give  you  that 
information.  Do  not  put  off  doing  this,  but  send 
for  the  book  now,  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in 
your   mind. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time."  A 
thief  is  one  who  steals  something.  Don't  allow 
procrastination  to  cheat  you  out  of  your  oppor- 
tunity to  get  this  valuable  information,  which 
is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  would  be  natural, 
be  healthy.  It  is  unnatural  to  be  sick.  Why  be 
unnatural,  when  it  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  be 
weM? 
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Shortening  the 
Day's  Work 

It's  not  the  number  of  hours  you  work 
that  counts — it's  what  you  get  done  in 
the  hours  you  do  work.  When  you  struggle 
along  through  the  day's  work  in  a  weary, 
half-dead  and  alive  manner,  it  takes  twice 
as  long  to  get  through. 

When  you're  bright  and  energetic,  your 
work  becomes  a  pleasure  —  before  you 
realize  it  your  task  is  done. 

This  energy  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
man  and  woman  who  is  willing  to  give  a. 
little  thought  and  care  to  the  preservation 
of  perfect  health. 

When  the  blood  is  impure,  the  mind  is 
never  clear.  Impure  blood  comes  from 
imperfect  digestion  and  consequent  poor 
assimilation  of  food.  The  stomach  fails 
to  perform  its  functions  perfectly,  and  the 
general  health  suffers,  resulting  in  a  feel- 
ing of  lassitude,  and  life  becomes  a  burden. 

Many  causes  contribute  to  the  incom- 
plete working  of  the  stomach — over-eating 
— lack  of  exercise — inattention  to  dietary 
— too  close  application  to  your  work,  etc. 
The  effects  of  these  may  be  speedily  and 
safely  overcome  by  a  simple,  natural 
remedy  that  is  within  the  reach   of  all. 

That  remedy  is  Parmelee  's  Vegetable 
Pills' — the  remedy  par  excellence  for  suf- 
fering men,   women  and  children. 

Easy  to  take,  with  no  nauseating  effect 
whatever,  the  most  delicate  stomach  can 
assimilate  them  without  disturbance,  and 
their  action  is  so  mild  and  orderly  that 
there  is  little  suggestion  of  medicine  in 
them.  They  have  no  unpleasant  taste  in 
the  mouth,  and  they  are  so  compounded 
that  while  certain  ingredients  in  them  are 
planned  to  work  on  the  stomach  and  liver, 
other  ingredients  do  not  operate  until  they 
reach  the  intestines,  thus  ensuring  a  thor- 
ough cleansing  and  purifying  of  the  entire 
system. 

Keep  a  box  of  Tarmelee's  Vegetable  Pills 
always  in  the  house — the  known  and  proven 
remedy  for  purifying  the  blood  and  keeping 
the    stomaeh    in    a   sound,    healthy    condition. 

Price   25    cents,   at    your    dealer's. 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  a  door  opening  into  the  front  bed- 
room from  the  living-room,  but  you  could 
easily  change  that  if  you  want  to.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  charge  for  this  informa- 
tion. We  will  be  only  too  pleased  if  it  is 
of  any  use  to  you. — Genevieve. 

POULTRY  ON  AN  ACRE 
J.  H.  G.,  Quebec:  Kindly  inform  me 
what  number  of  laying  hens  can  be  run  on 
an  acre  of  grass  land  each  season  without 
the  land  being  cultivated?  Is  grass  land 
as  beneficial  to  the  layers  as  cultivated 
land,  providing  that  a  definite  number  are 
run  on  a  definite  amount  of  grass  land. 
Answer:  One  cannot  run  hens  on  grass 
land  on  a  per  acre  basis  as  with  other 


GET  A  FARM  OF  YOUR  OWN 

TAKE  20  YEARS  TO  PAY 

If  you  wish.  The  land  will  support  you  and  pay 
for  itself.  An  immense  area  of  the  most  fertile  land 
in  Western  Canada  for  sale  at  low  prices  and  easy 
terms,  ranging  from  $11  to  $30  for  farm  lands,  with 
ample  rainfall— irrigated  lands  from  $35.  Terms— 
•  tin'  twentieth  down,  balance  within  twenty  years. 
In  irrigation  districts,  loan  for  farm  buildings,'  etc', 
up  to  $2,000,  also  repayable  in  twenty  years — interest 
only  6  per  cent.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  in- 
crease your  farm  holdings  by  getting  adjoining  land 
or  secure  your  friends  as  neighbors.  For  literature 
and  particulars  apply  to 

F.  C.CAMERON,  General  Superintend  t  of  Lands 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resource*  C.P.R. 

CALGARY,     ALBERTA 


livestock  because  hens  will  spend  the  best  J 
part  of  their  time  around  the  house  and  i 
feeding  ground.    Where  these  are  sepa- 
rated  and  kept  clean  there  is  a  wide  limit.  ; 
With  permanent  sod  yards  in  good  con- 
dition, 100  to   150   square  feet  per  bird 
will  provide  ample  room.    When  tempor- 
ary  yards   are   used   and  changed  occa- 
sionally, much  smaller  areas  will  do,  if  i 
crops    on    them    are    rotated   or    if    rest 
periods  are  allowed  between  the  periods 
of  use. 

Permanent  grass  land  is  only  good  in 
that  it  provides  green  feed  for  the  hens. 
The  ideal  run  is  in  an  orchard  or  corn- 
field. Poultry  do  best  with  an  abundance 
of  range. 


The  Cackle  that  Counts 

Continued  from  Page  11. 


rear  in  such  fashion  that  the  door  is  not 
allowed  to  brush  against  the  bands  of  the 
man  who  is  pushing  the  barrow.  This  is 
a  time  and  labor-saving  device,  for  the 
doors  need  not  be  touched  by  the  hands 
and  one  man  finds  it  easy  to  clean  out  a 
long  house. 

GREEN  FEED 

Many  poultrymen  have  come  to  find 
sprouted  oats  almost  indispensable  as  a 
green  food  for  winter.  The  oats  may  be 
sprouted  by  soaking  them  over  night  in 
a  pail  of  warm  water  and  then  spreading 
them  out  in  trays,  but  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  use  a  sprouting  rack,  with  six 
compartments,  one  above  another.  Simple 
racks  for  use  in  a  warm  room  or  basement 
are  easily  made  at  home,  but  when  no 
warm  spot  is  available  it  is  possible  to 
buy  oat  sprouters  equipped  with  lamps 
which  supply  the  necessary  heat.  Oats 
sprouted  in  these  closed  cabinets  have  a 
tendency  to  become  moldy,  but  this  ten- 
dency may  be  corrected  by  adding  ten 
drops  of  formalin  to  the  pail  of  water  in 
which  they  are  first  soaked. 

When  the  hatching  season  comes  on 
|  the  testing  of  eggs  becomes  a  regular  duty 
and  is  often  done  at  night  with  a  lamp. 
One  man  who  hatches  on  a  large  scale 
made  a  board  shutter  which  entirely 
covered  the  only  window  in  his  brooder 
cellar.  Then  he  cut  a  hole  in  the  shutter 
slightly  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  an 
egg.  He  did  his  testing  in  the  morning 
when  the  sunlight  fell  on  the  cellar  win- 
dow. His  plan  was  to  set  the  trays  on  a 
machine  close  at  hand  and  to  lift  the 
eggs  one  at  a  time,  holding  them  against 
the  aperture  in  the  shutter.  The  light 
was  so  strong  that  his  inspection  could  be 
made  in  a  moment  and  he  was  able  to  test 
several  hundred  eggs  in  a  very  short  time. 

When  chickens  of  several  ages  are  al- 
lowed to  run  together,  the  larger  birds 
are  likely  to  crowd  the  others  away  from 
the  feeding  dish.  This  trouble  may  be 
remedied  by  placing  the  rations  for  the 
younger  chicks  in  a  berry  crate  or  a  box 
similarly  fashioned.  Although  the  smaller 
chicks  will  be  able  to  pass  between  the 
bars,  the  larger  birds  will  be  excluded. 
This  plan  may  be  used  also  to  keep  ducks 
from  fouling  the  water  meant  for  the 
chickens.    Something  of  this  sort  may  of- 


ten be  used  to  advantage  in  the  farm  yard 
where  all  kinds  of  poultry  run  together. 
On  a  well-managed  poultry  plant  of 
course  ducks  and  hens  and  chickens  of 
different  ages  are  kept  in  separate  runs. 
I  know  one  plant  where  so  much  is  made 
of  this  point  that  all  the  pullets  are 
weighed  before  they  go  into  winter  quar- 
ters and  when  the  pens  are  finally  made 
up  there  isn't  a  difference  of  more  thar. 
half  a  pound  in  any  of  the  birds  in  each 
pen. 

SORTING  OUT  THE  LAYERS 

Few  amateurs  or  general  farmers  care 
to  bother  with  trap  nests  and  yet  it  is 
quite  desirable  to  find  the  drones,  if  there 
happen  to  be  any.  As  a  rule,  the  her. 
which  goes  to  roost  night  after  night  with 
a  crop  only  partially  filled  is  not  a  laying 
hen.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  pouitry 
keeper  to  go  into  the  house  at  night  ar.c 
quietly  feel  all  the  crops.  If  he  finds  a 
hen  which  has  only  a  partially-filled  crop 
while  those  of  the  other  birds  are  cram- 
med with  grain,  he  should  put  a  band  or 
that  bird's  leg.  Then,  a  few  nights  later 
he  should  make  the  test  again  and  at  th« 
end  of  a  week  a  third  time.    If  the  same 


\  t    sprouter    showing    the   lamp   used 
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in  is  found  on  each  occasion  with  a  half- 
npty  crop  the  owner  will  be  pretty  safe 

serving  her  up  for  a  Sunday  dinner. 
y  using  bands  of  different  colors  it  is 
>ssible  to  keep  a  record  of  a  considerable 
iimber  of  birds  and  thus  get  rid  of  those 
'hich  are  not  likely  to  prove  profitable. 

Although  one  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
linty  yet,  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
6W  colony  brooders  were  bound  to  lighten 
ie  labor  of  poultry  keepers  to  no  small 
<tent.  Many  reports  in  favor  of  these 
rooders  are  heard,  along  with  some 
jainst  them.  Doubtless  exaggerated 
aims  have  been  made  but  in  a  number 
F  experiments  where  too  many  chickens 
ave  not  been  placed  in  them,  they  have 
iven  satisfaction.  Scores  of  men  are  try- 
\g  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  save 
;me,  labor  and  money  for  the  poultry 
eeper.  Most  of  the  apparatus  placed  on 
!ie  market  is  of  little  value  and  it  is  a 
/aste  of  money  to  invest  in  them,  but 
nee  in  a  while  something  of  real  merit  is 
ltroduced  and  the  modern  poultry-keeper 
;  not  likely  to  overlook  anything  which 
ill  mean  a  short  cut  to  success. 

;2,250  in  Milk  from 
Fifty  Acres 

Continued  from  Page  9. 

'e  sell  yearly  about  $200  worth  of  calves, 
lach  year  we  fatten  a  few  cattle,  which 
lso  adds  to  our  total  income,  although 
rie  money  obtained  from  the  beef  cattle, 
re  spend  in  purchasing  new  milk  cows. 

OUR  FEEDING   RATIONS 

All  the  roughages  used  in  feeding  these 
nimals  are  produced  on  the  farm.  Some 
oncentrates,  such  as  oilcake,  cottonseed 
teal,  gluten  feed,  bran  and  middlings  are 
urchased.  But  our  aim  is  to  produce  as 
mch  on  the  land  and  to  buy  as  little  as 
ossible.  Our  working  ration  is  as 
allows : 

2  parts — Oilcake. 

8  parts — Peas,  oats  and  barley  mixed 

equally. 
6  parts- — Middlings. 
4  parts — Gluten  meal. 
1  part  — Cottonseed  meal. 
We  feed  one  pound  of  this  mixture  to 
very  four  pounds  of  milk  the  coW  is  giv- 
ig,  together  with  hay,  or  green  oats,  once 
day,  and  all  the  ensilage  they  will  eat 
we  a  day. 

MAKES  FOR  A  FERTILE  SOIL 

Keeping  so  many  cows  ensures  a  con- 
ant  supply  of  valuable  manures  for  the 
>il.  This  is  applied  to  the  land  during 
ie  winter  and  spring.  By  working  the 
)il  thoroughly  both  before  and  after 
lanting  we  induce  a  plant  growth  that 
lakes  our  production  as  large  as  is  pos- 
ible  to  get  it.  In  the  corn  crop  the  two- 
orse  cultivator  is  used  once  each  week, 
ntil  the  corn  is  too  high,  when  the  one- 
orse  cultivator  is  used  until  the  corn  be- 
ins  to  tossel  out.  This  year  we  raised 
sur  varieties.  We  have  two  silos,  one 
7x24  feet  for  winter  feeding  and  one 
2x24  feet  for  summer  feeding. 

Another  point  worth  mentioning  is  the 


Nos. 
6  and  7 
Custom 
Grinders 


A  REALLY  GREAT  LINE 

Famous  "RAPID-EASY"  Grinders 

A  size  to   suit   YOUR    power— small    or  large — and  doing  MORE 

WORK^with  same  power  than  others 
No.    1    —  8"    IMates  -  -  -  -  -5    to      8    11. P. 

No.    2    — 10"    Plates  -  -  -  -  -  8   to    16    H.P. 

No.    2A — 12"    Plates  -  -  -  -  -         10    to    18    H.P. 


No.    A—  6"    Plates    (Hat) 
No.    A—  7"    Plates    (flat) 
No.    B—  »Vi"    Plates    (Plat) 
No.    B— 10"    Plates     (Flat) 
"Busy-Bee" 
"Little    Wonder" 


4    to      6    HJP. 

4  to      8    H.P. 

5  to      8    HJP. 
8    to    12    H.P. 

1  to  2y2  H.P. 
3  to  5  H.P. 
No. 


Heavier    Grinders    for    Thresliermen — Nos.    3,    3A,   4,  5;    for   Custom    Mills    No.    D — 9%",   No.   6 — 11 
"I — 13";     large    and    heavier    Attrition    Grinders,    13,   1G  and   18   inch. 
Tell    us   the   power   you   use   and    we   will   advise   best    machine. 

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS,  AURORA,  ONT.    Medals  "^t^d  Kd'8  Fai 

Western   Agents,   JOHN   DEERlE    PLOW    CO.,    LIMITED, 
Winnipeg,      Regina,      Saskatoon,      Calgary,      Edmonton,      Lethbridge. 


A  Saw 
with  a 
Better 
Edge 


'SIMONDS  CRESCENT  GROUND"  CROSS  CUT    SAWS 


Save  10%  of  your  time  and  labor  on  timber  cutting.  "The 
Simonds  Crescent  Ground"  Cross  Cut  Saw  will  do  this,  and 
we  stand  back  of  this  statement.  Every  Simonds  Saw  has  to 
fulfil    this   condition— not   one   has   yet   failed  to  do  so. 

The  secret  is  in  the  cutting  edge,  which  outlasts  the  ordinary 
saw.  With  a  Simonds  Saw  you  are  not  bothered  witli  Kerf 
binding,    and   the   push   is   as   easy   as   the  pull. 


Get  this  better  value  and 
longer  service  at  the  cost  of 
an  ordinary  saw.  The  name 
"SIMONDS"  on  the  saw  guar- 
antees it.  Order  from  your 
dealer. 

Write  us  for  descriptive  cata- 
logue   explaining    saw    values. 


SIMONDS     CANADA     SAW     COMPANY,  LIMITED,        MONTREAL,     QUE. 


For  You-a  wonderful  Book 
on  Farm  Drainage- FREE! 


Do  you  know  you  can  take  as  much  crop  off 
100  acres  properly  drained  as  you  can  off  200 
acres    not    drained    and    save    half    the     labor? 

It's  a  fact.   Do  you  know  that  proper,  inexpensive  tile  drainage 
assists    pulverization  — lengthens    the    season — prevents    surface 
"washing — makes  your  land  lighter  to  work— prevents  drought  and 
increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  your  crops  ? 
Why  not  have  us  send  you,   today,  free  of   charge,  a  very  in- 
teresting booklet  on  this  subject  ?    Much  to  learn — nothing  to 
pay.     Don't  neglect  anything  that  will  help  you  grow  better, 
bigger  crops.     Proper  drainage  means  as  much  as  two  dollars 
in  your  bank  account  for  every  one  that  goes  there  now,  and 
the  Goverment  lends  you  money  for  the  Tile  if  desired. 
Write  us  today.   Mention  this  paper.     Your  book  is  waiting . 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Limited 

QWtHQFi     nuTADir. 


"Safety  First"  in  Buying 

NOT  one  buyer  in  a  thousand  ever  has  a  chance  to  make  the  investigation 
as  to  the  merchant's  reliability  that  the  publisher  has.     The  responsible 
publisher  must  do  all  in  his  power  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  readers 
of  his  publication. 

If  you  would  have  "safety-first"  in  buying  you  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
advertising  columns  of  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
Our  advertisements  are  carefully  censored,  and  we  have  repeatedly  turned  aside 
applications  aggregating  hundreds  of  dollars  just  because  we  were  afraid  our 
readers  might  lose  through  questionable  advertisements. 

Look  through  this  issue  and  see  if  there  is  not  something  you  can  buy  to  better 
advantage  because  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  has  investigated  the 
advertiser. 

Please  don't  forget  when  writing  advertisers  to  say  you  saw  their  announcement 
in  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
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RAW  FURS 

Anywhere  on 
This  Map 


FT  makes  no 

difference 

where  you  are 

located,  we  buy  and  pay  high- 
est market  prices  for  raw  furs 
from  all  sections  on  this  map. 

Send  us  your  furs  ;  you  will  be 
satisfied    with    our    treatment. 

We  pay  express  charges,  refund 
parcels  postage  and  charge  no 
commission. 

Checks  are  mailed  to  our  ship- 
pers the  same  day  goods  are 
received. 


MEMBER 


Our  thousands 
of  shippers  will 
certify  that  we 
fulfill  our  prom- 
ises s  at  i  sf a  c  - 
torily. 


Send  for  our  free  price 
list  and  see  the  advant- 
age of  dealing  with  us. 

L.  Rabinowitz 

119  West  29th  Street 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


treating  of  all  grain  with  formalin  to  kill 
the  smut  spores.  We  tried  a  test  plot  this 
year.  On  one-half  acre  we  sowed  un- 
treated seed  alongside  a  field  of  treated 
seed.  In  the  untreated  part  there  are 
about  ten  heads  of  smut  to  every  one  in 
the  treated  portion.  Surely  there  is  a  big 
saving  here. 

Ten  of  our  cows  are  pure-bred  Hol- 
steins  and  the  remaining  five  are  grade 
Holsteins-Ayrshires.  From  these  we 
realize  about  $150  per  cow  per  year  in 
milk.  This  makes  about  $2250  of  a  dairy 
income  which  certainly  pays  fairly  good 
interest  on  investments  and  good  wages 
for  management. 

Our  stables  have  water  in  them.  We 
have  the  ordinary  stationary  stanchion, 
with  cement  floors.  Good  ventilation  and 
plenty  of  light  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  healthy  cows  and  good  production.  We 
keep  our  stables  as  good  as  we  can,  im- 
proving where  possible,  but  we  do  not  add 
too  many  frills  and  run  up  overhead 
expenses. 

Our  hired  help  bill  will  cost  us  about 
$200  and  board  this  year,  while  our  outgo 
for  grain  will  total  about  $500. 


The  Mennonites 

Continued  from  Page  16. 

revealing  the  whole  duty  of  man,  the 
opposition  to  oaths  and  shedding  of  blood, 
nonconformity  to  the  world  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  several  communities  of 
any  central  authority.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  all  there  are  some  280,000  mem- 
bers scattered  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  Those  in  Western  Canada  num- 
bering some  20,000  were  originally  domi- 
ciled in  Holland.  Being  persecuted  they 
migrated  to  the  swampy  lands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula  in  North-eastern 
Germany,  which  their  knowledge  of  low- 
land cultivation  enabled  them  to  render 
extremely  productive. 

When  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  desired 
model  farmers  she  invited  the  Mennonites 
to  cross  over  into  Russia,  promising  them 
religious  liberty  and  freedom  from  the 
operation  of  any  military  law  such  as  that 
which  threatened  them  in  Prussia.  The 
result  was  that  many  left  Germany  and 
took  up  their  abode  on  the  steppes  of  Rus- 
sia near  Odessa.  It  was  after  a  century 
of  residence  in  Russia  that  the  first  colon- 
ists were  brought  to  Canada  in  1874. 
They  were  granted  by  the  Federal 
authorities  religious  liberty  and  freedom 
from  military  service,  a  fact  which  those 
who  advocate  military  training  for  every 
Canadian  youth  will  do  well  to  remember. 
They  understood  these  terms  as  allowing 
them  to  retain  their  own  system  of  edu- 
cation and  as  a  result  even  yet  something 
like  a  third  of  those  resident  in  Southern 
Manitoba  still  conduct  their  own  church 
schools  in  the  German  language,  while 
another  third  have  introduced  very  little 
English.  The  remaining  third  in  Mani- 
toba, and  generally  those  who  have  moved 
farther  west,  are  less  conservative  in  re- 
gard to  education. 

Among  these  may  be  found  schools 
properly  and  scientifically  bilingual,  the 
only  schools  of  which  I  know  anywhere  in 


Top  Prices  for  Your  Furs 


Any  him  could  use  a  heauiug  ntt-  Lua., 
claiming  that  they  pay  more.  So  send  a  single 
trial  order  to  us  and  find  out  for  yourself  how 
much  more  we  pay  you  for  your  work. 
We  Get  Them  and  Give  Them 
We  get  higher  price*  because  ol  depend* 
biiity  and  our  close  connections  wiih  ike 
European  maiket,  where  we  have  four 
branches.  Euroije  is  producing  few  furs,  anil 
America  must  supply  them.  We  pass  on  the« 
higher  European  piices  in  higher  prices  to  those 
we  buy  from.  You  get  a  check  by  return  mai. 
when  you  send  furs  to  us.  if  you  wish  it.  vu 
hold  your  furs  separately  in  cold  storage  until 
you  say   the  amount   is  satisfactory. 

These  Price*  Will  Surprise  You 
Send   for  our  new  price  list.  Compare  om  grad- 
ing and  prices  with  what  you  hare  been  getting. 
I'rove  us  with  a  single  trial  shipment.  You  will 
wish  you   had  discovered   us  before.    Write  for 
book  on   Successful   Trapping,   sent  free.      (U) 
TRALGOTT     SCHMIDT     &     !»ONs 
228    Monroe   Ave.,    Detroit,    Mich. 
Moscow — Paris — Leipzig — London 


Ship  Your  Furs  To  Us 

We  Can  Satisfy  You  Sure 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  Canadian 
Raw  Furs,  esp-cially  Foxes,  Beaver,  Lynx, 
Fisher,  Rats  and  Ermine,  and  al!  other  lurs 
for  which  we  are  always  prepared  to  pay  top 
market  prices.     Write  for  price  list  now. 


.j(f*s»y 


1  18  West  27lh  St.  1,108  West  Austin  Ave 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Ship  to  Nearest  House 

A  Quarter  of   a   Century   in    the    Raw   Fur 
Business 


RAW     FURS 
AND  HIDES 


At  all  times,  whether  Peace  or  War,  you 
will  do  better  by  shipping  Raw  Furs  tc 
the  fastest  growing  Raw  Fur  House  ii 
Toronto.  We  pay  highest  prices  for  raw 
furs.  We  also  pay  all  express  charges  and 
remittance  same  day  as  shipment  received 

VII  prices  and  quotations  given  by  person.! 
letter.  *\  <•  have  orders.  It  will  pay  joi 
1<i    ship    to    us. 

BRITISH  RAW  FUR  CO. 


28     West  Market  Street 


Torontt 


There    is    an    excellent    demand 

Furs.     We  will   buy   your  furs  outr  - 

consignment.     We  pay  the  best  market  ; 

especially  for  tarry  furs. 

Write  to-day  for  our  price  list  and  deal  with  n 

HARRY    LEVY.   265   7th    Ave..    >>w    York    City 
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anada  which  I  should  venture  so  to 
asignate.  The  method  employed  is  as 
>llows:  The  little  children  from  the  first 
ay  they  enter  school  are  taught  English 
i  the  class-room  and  hear  it  spoken  by 
;hers.  When  they  have  learned  to  think 
well  as  to  speak  in  English,  an  hour 
so  each  day  is  given  up  to  the  study  of 
leir  own  language  in  connection  with  re- 
gious  instruction.  As  a  result  it  is  con- 
:nded  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  these 
lildren  are  better  in  English  than  those 
ho  have  learned  only  English,  and  inas- 
:uch  as  all  things,  including  language, 
re  best  understood  by  comparison,  one 
light  expect  this  result.  They  have  re- 
iived  no  favors  from  the  Government  of 
te  years  but  have  educated  their  own 
ilingual  teachers  for  the  regular  exami- 
ations  plus  German  in  privately  sup- 
orted  secondary  schools,  therein  arriv- 
ig  of  themselves  at  a  position  which  our 
rovincial  Governments,  with  the  excep- 
on,  of  course,  of  Quebec,  should  long  ago 
ave  recognized  as  the  only  sound  posi- 
on,  that  the  obligation  of  the  state  ceases 
ith  the  preparation  and  examination  of 
;achers  qualified  to  teach  in  English  and 
lat  any  people  or  church  which  desires 
,ny  second  language  should  be  prepared 
t  its  own  expense  to  give  this  extra 
•aining  to  its  teachers.  This  has  been 
le  attitude  of  Mr.  Ewert  and  those  asso- 
rted with  him  in  the  work  of  secondary 
iucation  in  Gretna  where  most  of  the 
fennonite  bilingual  teachers  receive  their 
-aining.  Perhaps  it  may  be  remarked 
lat  his  own  four  sons  have  all  received 
niversity  education,  and  one  of  them,  a 
.nodes  Scholar,  is  now  "doing  his  bit" 
ith  the  Red  Cross  in  France. 
The  Mennonites  are  a  good  people, 
lough  slow  to  move  as  becomes  a  people 
iven  for  centuries  to  agricultural  pur- 
jits  in  communities  cut  off  from  the  out- 
ide  world.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that 
fter  a  century  spent  in  Russia,  not  a 
ozen  Russian  words  crept  into  their 
oeech.  But  it  may  be  expected  that  their 
rogress  in  agriculture  and  education, 
rhen  it  does  come,  will  be  all  the  more 
larked  because  they  have  principles  or 
ven  prejudices,  to  which  they  cling.  Cer- 
iinly  the  fact  that  they  have  been  so 
ttle  contaminated  in  the  course  of  the 
olitical  degradation  of  Manitoba,  even  if 
leir  rate  of  progress  has  been  somewhat 
isappointing,  should  be  a  source  of  en- 
ouragement  to  those  who  are  more  im- 
lediately  concerned  with  their  future 
nd  to  all  good  Canadians. 


hance  for  the  Light 
Tractor 

Continued  from  Page  7. 


The  progressive  farmer  of  the  future 
ill  not  be  known  only  as  a  farmer,  but 
y  the  comparatively  recently  coined  ex- 
ression,  "A  Power  Farmer,"  which 
leans  nothing  more  or  less  than  farming 
'ith  mechanical  power.  "Power  farm- 
ig"  has  come  to  be  the  accepted  term  for 
ie  farmer  using  mechanical  power  and 
ie  growth  of  the  business  necessitated 
ie  coining  of  a  word,  to  distinguish  the 
pplication  of  mechanics  from  man  or  ani- 


Get  "More  Money"  for  your  Foxes 

Skunk,   Muskrat,  Lynx,   Raccoon,   Fisher,  Wolves,  Beaver, 
While  Weasel  and  other  Fur  bearers  collected  in  your  section 

SHIP  YOITR  FURS  DIRECT  to  "SHUBERT"  the  largest  house  in  the  World 
dealing  exclusively  in  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS,  a  reliable— responsible 
—safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  reputation  existing  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a 
century,"  a  Ions' successful  record  of  sending  Fur  Shippers  prompt,  SATISFACTORY 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  "lEfjt  feljubcrt  jgitjippcr,"  the  only  reliable,  accur- 
ate market  report  and  price  list  published.     Write  lor  it— NOW— it's    FREE. 


A     R    9HTIRFRT    In/*     25-27  west  Austin  avenue 

n.    D.    OnUDCIW,     inc.,     Department  C389,  CHICAGO,  U.  S 


S.  A. 


REMEMBER  WULFSOHN"  «* 


Shippers  who  dealt  with  me  before  found  that  they  could  depend  upon  me 
every  time  they  shipped.  My  prices  were  right;  my  assortment  was  never  ques- 
tioned; every  shipper  was  paid  the  same  day  shipment  was  received.  My 
market  reports  were  sent  to  every  shipper  promptly — and  they  were  worth 
having. 

Those  who  dealt  with  me  last  season  will  remember  me  this  year.    Those  who 

have  never  shipped  mo  their  raw  furs,  will  do  well  to  "Remember  Wulfsohn." 

Write  Me— To-Day— Sure. 

Max  Wulfsohn,  122-124  w.  26th  St.,  New  York  City 

EXPORTER  OF  RAW  FURS 


RAW 
FURS 

And  Remit 

Prompt J  i]    ^ 


j  Trappers  and  Fur  Collectors 
send  their  Raw  Furs  to  us  than  to 
any  other  five  houses  in  Canada. 

Because  they  know  we  pay  high- 
est prices,  pay  mail  and  express 
charges,  charge  no  commissions, 
and  treat  our  shippers  right. 
Result,  we  are  the  largest  in  our 
line  n  Canada.  Ship  to  as  today  and 
deal  with  a  Reliable  House. 
I'O  Shipment  too  small  or  too  large  to 
receive  our  nrom  it  attention. 
rt..H.  We  sell  Guns.  Rifles  Traps, 

Illlll^  Animal    Rait     Shoepacks.    Flash- 

U»»W  lights.   Headlights.  Fishing  Nets, 

Fishing  Tackle   and   Sportsmen  s 

Supplies  at  lowest  prices.     CATALOG  FREE. 


'FREE 

Hallam  s  Three  Books 
"Trapper's  Guide" 

English  or  French 
96  pages,  illustrated 
tells  how  and  where 
to  trap  and  other 
valuable  information 
for      trappers :        also 

"Trapper's  and 
Sportsman  a  Supply 
Catalog""Raw  Fur 
Price  List,"  and 
latest  "Fur  Style 
Book  "  ot  beauti 
foliar  sets  and  fur 
garni  ents. 

All  these  books  folly 
illustrated  and  sent 
FREE    OH  BEQUEST. 


&m 


LJJl       342  Hallam  Building         TORONTO 


[f*#  Shippers  and  Trappers  J| 

]     We  Buy  for  Cash  and  Pay      BBSs  ■  P%^^ 

HighestPricesforallkindsof  ■■  i#m 

Send  today  for  our  Free  I  \Jr  I  lv 
Price  List  and  let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  actually  pay  more 
than  any  other  house  for  Fine  Fox,  Mink,  Marten,  Rat,  Lynx, 
Wolf  and  all  other  Furs,  Hides  and  Ginseng. 

We  offer  you  best  facilities  in  America  for  handling  all 
your  furs.    Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Shippers'  Tags. 
No  commission  charged. 
ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY,  Dept.436  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GEO.  I.  FOX 


279  SEVENTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Honest  Assortment.     Prompt  Return*. 

Write  for  price  list 
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Send  Your 
Raw  Furs  to  Us 


•A  shipment  will  satisfy  you  that  we  pay  higher    prices  than  any  other  house 
in  the  business  on  an  honest  and  liberal  assortment. 

Write  for  Price  List  "F" 

The  George  Monteith  Fur  Company 

21  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto  Reference — Standard  Bank  of  Canada 

We  are  the  largest  exclusive  dealers  in  Canadian  Raw  Furs  in  Canada 


RAW 
FURS 


RED,    WHITE,     BLUE    CROSS,    SILVER, 

BLACK  FOXES,   BEAVER,   LYNX,    ETC. 

Wanted  from  all  sections  of  Canada. 


Every  raw-fur  shipper  who  is  looking  for  a  better  outlet  for 
his  raw  furs  should  write  at  once  for  our  price  list.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  pay  top  market  prices,  and  will  do  so  at  all 
times.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST— NOW  READY.     WE  BUY  GINSENG. 

QTRIlPlf     R.T     RHQQAlf       In/»         Exporters  of  and  Dealers  in   RAW   FURS. 
OlIVUCIV    OC    DUOiJAIY,    InC.,     150  West  28th  Street,        '       NEW   YORK 


AW  FURS  WANTE 

By  A.  SUSKIND  &  CO.,    &#  yorT  n.y. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID. 

WRITE   FOR  PRICE   LIST. 


LIBERAL  ASSORTMENT. 
IT  IS   FREE. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest    prices,    prompt  payment  and   honest 
assortments.     Send  for  price  list. 

SAMUEL  LEWIS 

147-149-151-153  W.  29th  St.,  Ne-*  York,  U.S.A. 

RAW  FURS 

Extra    high    prices   paid  for    Skunk,    Lynx, 
Foxes,  Wolf,  Beaver,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  FREE 

Sticht-Singer  Fur  Co.,  Inc.,  iVft'ToRK 


The  Harvest  Tells 


what  fields  need  Plant- 
food  the  most.  Ask  us 
to  help  you  build  up  your 
soil.  A  52-page  book,  "  Bumper 
Crops,"  is  full  of  valuable  pointers 
on  fertilizing. 

FREE,  if  yo  i  mention  this  paper. 


I     Shur-Crop 

Fertilizers 


15-A 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ON 


CANADIAN    RAW    FURS 

Therefore  can  pay  HIGHEST  PRICES 

PROMPT  PAYMENT 

WM.  T.   BOEHNER    &    CO. 

159-161-163  West  25th  Street.  New   York  City 


fa«x  SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 
'IWBp'iOO.noO  customer;    testify  that  my 
«^^H»  designers  and  factories  build  quality  into 
thorn.     Built   for   long,   hard,     continuous    users' 
satisfaction.         HIGHEST     QUALITY  —  LOWEST 
PRICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  less    than    you    usually 
pay    Don't  buy  till  you  get  my    catalotf 
t  of  these  and   other  farm  and  hou^e- 
hold    goods    free.    A    postal    gets    it. 
Low    freight    rates. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co..  Ltd.,  Box  A.  Winnipeg.  Man. 


I 


Dundas    Knitting    Machine    Co. 

DUNDAS,  ONT. 

Rubber 


$12 


Everybody  is  knitting.     Save  time  and  get  our 
machine   to  do  your   family    knitting.       Simple 
and  easy  to  work 

Samples  and  further  information  sent  on  receipt  of 
postal  card. 


mal  power.  Mechanical  power  for  doini 
farm  work— and  the  use  of  the  tracto 
is  closely  connected  with  the  mechanica 
thought — is  decidedly  revolutionary,  am 
mal  and  man  power  having  been  found 
after  centuries  of  usefulness,  incapable  of 
doing  the  work,  so  have  been  largely  sup 
planted  by  mechanical  power. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  farm  powei 
machinery  are  keeping  up  with  the  pro- 
cession in  the  matter  of  tractor  improve 
ments  and  realize  that  with  proper  educa 
tion  the  light-weight  tractor  is  bound  tc 
be  a  great  factor  in  the  life  of  the  smalle> 
farmer  of  to-day.  All  tractors  are  more 
or  less  carefully  designed  and  all  will  give 
good  service  if  properly  handled.  The} 
cannot  be  abused  and  do  good  work  an> 
more  than  any  piece  of  farm  power  ma 
chinery,  and  the  success  of  the  machine 
depends  largely  upon  the  operator  him 
self.  The  diversified  farming  of  the 
smaller  man  distributes  the  power  re- 
quirements better  throughout  the  year 
than  does  the  larger  one-crop  farmer 
hence  more  use  can  be  made  of  the 
smaller  machine  than  the  larger. 

Farmers  in  Eastern  Canada  have  not 
as  yet  had  the  opportunity  for  the  study 
ing  of  the  various  styles  and  makes  ol 
tractors,  the  work  which  they  can  accom 
plish  and  the  adaptability  of  the  light 
weight  machine  to  their  problems  of  the 
smaller  farms.  When  they  do,  a  realiza 
tion  of  the  practicability  of  the  machine 
the  diversity  of  uses  to  which  it  car 
be  put  and  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  a; 
it  stands  to-day  will  no  doubt  recommer.c 
it  strongly  and  the  prediction  that  the 
small-size,  light-weight  tractor  will  revo 
lutionize  power  farming  in  Canada  wil 
be  fulfilled. 


The  Stomach  of  a 
Big   Mill 

Continued  from  Page  14. 

quality  flour.  He  must  also  bake  the  flout 
from  day  to  day  to  show  that  the  floui 
produced  is  up  to  the  standard  requ'ret 
and  that  it  is  uniform  in  quality.  The 
wheat  that  is  going  into  the  mill  may  not 
be  uniform,  but  if  possible,  this  must  be 
milled  and  the  separation  made  in  such  z 
manner  as  to  keep  the  quality  of  the  flou: 
uniform.  This  is  one  of  the  points 
test  the  skill  of  the  miller. 

But  the  good  or  bad  results  got  in  bak- 
ing are  not  all  due  to  the  ynillcr.  In  th, 
baker's  hands  the  flour  of  one  seaso- 
"work*'  quite  differently  to  that  of  anothe: 
and  he  must  adapt  his  methods  of  treat 
ment  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  floui 
This  is  due  to  inherent  characteristics  o 
the  wheat  and  is  r.ot  due  to  the  method  o 
milling,  consequently,  cannot  be  cor. 
tro'led  by  the  miller. 

The  flour  from  this  year's  Ontario  win 
ter  wheat  will  make  a  much  better  loaf  o 
bread  than  that  of  last  year.  It  a 
that  owing  to  wet  weather  at  the  time  o 
harvesting  much  of  the  wheat  is  sprc 
but  experience  shows  that  when  th 
sprout  is  not  more  than  half  the  length  o 
the  kernel,  the  baking  qualitu  of  the  floi( 
has  not  been  affected.  On  the  other  hare 
if  the  sprouts  are  an  inch  or  two  lore 
good  bread  cannot  be  made  from  it 
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This  typical  November  scene  was  photographed  by  the  editor  from  a  leading  rural  road- 
way in  Ontario.  The  "sugar"  maples  on  the  left  are  a  magnificent  row.  The  big  tree  on  the 
right  is  a  fine  example  of  how  grand  the  maple  becomes  when  it  has  room.  It  naturally 
assumes  a   handsome   shape.     The   well-rounded   roadway  is  covered  with  the  red  autumn  leaves. 


IN  THE  GARDEN. 

PILE  some  leaves  near  your  bulb  beds 
but  do  not  cover  the  beds  until  there 
is  an  inch  or  two  of  frost  in  the 
ground. 

Cover  strawberries  two  inches  deep 
with  hay  or  straw.  Be  sure  it  is  clear  of 
seeds.  Burn  all  dead  stalks  and  other 
matter  not  used  for  mulching  in  order  to 
kill  weed  seeds  and  disease  germs. 

The  moro  tender  roses  will  need  pro- 
tection, a^d  the  best  plan  is  to  put  straw 
overcoats  on  them.  If  long  straw  can  be 
secured  it  should  be  placed  lengthwise  and 
tied  in  place  with  string.  All  the  roses 
will  be  better  for  a  mulch  of  coarse 
manure.  Those  of  the  hardier  sort  will  be 
sufficiently  protected  by  heaping  earth 
around  the  base. 

Newly  set  trees  will  be  benefited  by  a 
mulch  of  coarse  manure  or  straw.  It  al- 
ways pays  well,  however,  to  leave  a  space 
of  two  or  three  inches  between  the  mulch 
and  the  tree  trunk.  Otherwise  mice  will 
nest  in  the  straw  and  feed  on  the  bark. 

It  is  wise  to  protect  the  young  trees 
from  the  depredations  of  rabbits  and  mice 
by  wrapping  the  tree  with  paper  or  a  wire 
screen.  Wire  cloth  can  be  bought  and  cut 
the  proper  length  so  as  to  come  up  three 
or  four  feet  on  the  tree  and  is  easily 
made  to  hold  together.  Where  the  snow 
lodges  deeply,  the  rabbits  get  on  top  of 
the  snow  and  eat  off  the  tender  branches 
of  the  top,  as  well  as  the  bark  on  the  tree. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  guard  against 
this.  It  will  pay  to  watch  the  storms  and 
to  tramp  the  snow  down  around  the  trees 
so  that  the  rabbits  cannot  get  up. 

Evergreens  and  hedges  should  be  kept 
free  from  snow  which  is  likely  to  break 
them  down.  It  is  a  mistake  to  trim  hedges 


with  a  flat  wide  top  as  the  snow  will  lodge 
there  and  ruin  them. 

Cover  up  the  spinach  for  use  in  the 
spring  with  some  loose  straw.  Most  of 
the  hardy  lily  bulbs  should  be  planted 
this  month.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
cover  the  ground  where  the  lilies  are  to 
grow  with  a  coating  of  fresh  manure  be- 
fore the  earth  freezes.  There  is  then  no 
difficulty  in  planting.  In  order  to  do  their 
best,  lilies  should  be  planted  deeper  than 
ordinarily  is  the  case.  They  can  well  be 
set  from  six  to  ten  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. There  should  be  a  handful  of  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

If  the  winter  rhubarb  is  wanted  the 
roots  can  be  dug  up  now  and  allowed  to 
freeze  solid  and  can  be  stored  in  the  cel- 
lar or  greenhouse.  It  is  best  to  have  roots 
that  are  at  least  three  years  old.  When  it 
is  desired  to  start  the  roots  into  growth 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  box  in  the  cel- 
lar and  covered  with  earth.  The  soil  must 
be  kept  moist  and  the  plants  will  take  up 
water  very  rapidly.  Growth  will  soon 
start.  In  five  or  six  weeks  there  will  be  a 
plentiful  supply  of  stalks.  Asparagus 
may  be  forced  in  the  same  way  although 
the  roots  are  not  to  be  frozen. 

If  you  save  all  the  dead  leaves  they  are 
very  valuable  in  the  poultry  house  as  lit- 
ter and  for  banking  up  around  the  cold 
frames  and  hot-beds. 

Why  not  try  a  compost  heap?  Get  sod 
from  an  old  field  or  pasture  and  pile  them 
up  in  layers,  the  grass  side  down.  Be- 
tween the  layers  of  sod  put  a  layer  of 
cow  manure,  using  about  one  part  of 
manure  to  three  of  sod.  If  turned  over  a 
couple  of  times  during  the  winter,  it  will 
make  the  best  soil  for  potting  plants. 

Store  oniens  in  a  dry,  airy  place — not 


Can  Your  Engine 

Start  and  Operate  on  Any  Kind  of 
Oil  and  Give  Satisfaction  ? 

St.  Marys  H.O.  Kerosene  or  Oil  Engines  do  this* 


They  are  the  handiest  no-trouble  engine  yet  put  on  the 
market.  Cost  of  operation  is  one-half  less  than  any  gaso- 
line engine  on  the  market.  Absolutely  cuts  gasoline 
costs  in  half.  No  adjustment  necessary.  No  Pre- 
heating in  cold  weather.  Few  parts.  No  batteries  to  be 
warmed.  No  primary  or  heating  the  hopper  in  cold 
weather.  *  An  engine  eminently  suited  for  farm 
work  and  farm  conditions. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "F"  and  learn  how  this  en- 
gine will  serve  you  without  trouble  and  at  half 
the  usual  cost  of  fuel. 

The  General  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 


22-26  Mulock  Avenue 


Toronto,  Ont. 


CllflLLENQE 

COLLARS 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Acme   of   Comfort    is    assured 

to  every  wearer  of 
"CHALLENGE"  Collars  and  Cuffs 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture 
and  fit  as  the  best  linen  collar,  and  won't 
wilt    or    crack. 

"Challenge"  Collars  can  be  cleaned 
with    a    rub    from    a   wet    cloth'. 

Always    smart — always    dressy. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "Challenge" 
Krand  send  us  25c  for  collar  or  50c  for 
pail-  of  cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted.  New 
style   book   sent   free  on   request. 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF 
CANADA,  LIMITED 

54-56  Fraser  Ave.         TORONTO 


\~cJJZ&CG7Vi 

\shirt7 

Trade      *•••••••••**      Mark 


When  buying  your  next 
Working  or  Outing  Shirt, 
ask  for  The 

DEACON 

SHIRT 

Fit  and  Quality 
Guaranteed. 

The  Deacon  Shirt  Co. 

Belleville,      'Ontario 
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Zenoleum 
Kills 
Lice 


Poultry  pestered  by  Lice  never  thrive,  do  not  eat 
as   much    or    lay    as   much,    and   are    unprofitable. 
ZENOLEUM  KILLS  LICE,  and  thus  allows  hens 
to   put   their   whole   mind   on   getting  fat    and 
laying  lots  of  eggs.     Poultrymen  cure  nearly 
every   form    of    chicken    disease    with    Zen- 
oleum.    It  is  the  most  powerful  disinfect- 
ant and  germicide  for  the  inside  of  poul 
try  houses,  is  absolutely  harmless,  and 
is  not  inflammable.   Used  in  the  incu 
bator  it  increases  the  hatch.    Abso 
lutely  guaranteed.  Tour  dealer  has 
Zenoleum;    if   not,   send    25c.   for 
sample — enough    for    5    gallons 
Medium   sized   tin,   50c,  large 
tin,  $1.00.  Copy  of  "Chicken 
Chat"  free,  if  you  mention 
this  magazine. 


Zenoleum  is  an  antiseptic 
anil   a  germ   killer,     livery 
owner  of  cuttle,   slice p  or  hogs 
needs  Zeuuleuin  almost  every  day. 
It  cures    uiange,   lice,   itcli,   scours, 
sores,   Internal   and   external   worms, 
and    parasites.     A    powerful    disinfect- 
mt  for  barns,  pens  and  stables;  cheap- 
est in   price  and   strongest  in    germicidal 
power.      The    must    reliable    remedy    in    the 
hands    of    the    Veterinary    profession.      Why 
waste    money    and    precious    time    with    home- 
made hit-and-miss   mixtures,  when  you  can  get 
the   standard    remedy — Zenoleum? 


Made    in    Canada 


Used     and     endorsed 
Agricultural    Colleges. 


by     Fifty     Canadian     and     American 
Leading    breeders    and    stockmen    in 
Canada  and  the  United   States  use  It  almost  exclusively.   Deal- 
ers in   every   town.     If  your  dealer   hasn't   it,  we   will   ship   you 
a  prepaid  tin.  enough  for  5  gallons,  for  25c. 

64  page  book — "Veterinary  Adviser" 
w  FREE.     Mention  this  magazine. 

ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  CO. 

311    Sandwich  St.  East 
WINDSOR.  ONT. 


FOR  THE  FARMERS 

Many  Attractive  Prizes  for  Farmers  only  at  the  Sixth  Annual 

TORONTO  FAT  STOCK  SHOW 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

TORONTO 

DECEMBER  10th  and  11th,  1915 

For  further  particulars  and  Premium  List,  write: — 

C.  F.  TOPPING,  Secretary, 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto 


CLASSIFIED  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.     If  you  want  something, 
say  so  in   a   few  well-chosen   words.     Readers   like    that    sort    of    straight-from-the 
shoulder-talk,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind 
of  results.    Try  a  classified  ad.  in  this  paper. 


in  the  cellar.  Set  them  out  on  the  baj 
floor.  Let  them  freeze  solid  and  cover  wi 
hay  or  straw. 

GREENHOUSE  WORK. 

Cyclamen  bulbs  started  now  will  ma. 
good  strong  plants.  White  narcis' 
Chinese  lilies  and  little  dwarf  tulips  ma1 
excellent  Christmas  gifts  and  will  be 
flower  at  the  holiday  season  if  started  tl 
middle  of  this  month.  Gather  a  good  su 
ply  of  good  garden  soil  before  it  freez 
up.  Clumps  of  lily  of  the  valley  may 
set  out  in  the  garden  at  this  time. 

Abundance  of  fresh  air  for  the  viole 
both  in  the  greenhouse  and  the  co 
frames  will  be  needed  until  the  weath< 
gets  very  cold. 

Watch  the  plants  for  plant  lice  as  th« 
get  very  numerous  in  November.  Nic 
tine  may  be  used  in  a  weak  spray,  but 
there  are  few  plants  the  leaves  may  I 
kept  clean  if  they  are  washed  frequent 
with  soap  suds  or  even  water  as  hot  ; 
the  hand  can  bear. 

An  easy  way  to  treat  all  house  plan 
not  in  flower  is  to  cut  a  piece  of  can 
board  so  it  will  fit  over  the  mouth  of  tl 
pot  with  a  slit  to  receive  the  stem  of  tl 
plant.  Using  both  hands  to  hold  th 
cardboard  in  position  the  plant  may  1 
dipped  into  a  tub  or  a  bowl. 

Examine  the  palms,  ferns  and  rubb< 
plants  for  scale,  which  is  best  remove 
with  a  stiff  tooth  brush.  Do  not  use  oli' 
oil  or  any  similar  substance  with  the  id* 
of  brightening  the  leaves,  it  simply  clos 
the  pores.  It  is  just  as  unwise  to  use  bi 
of  meat  in  the  pots,  as  the  meat  soc 
decays. 

IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hens  may  be  often  induced  to  lay  I 
feeding  wet  mash  a  few  weeks.  Cor 
mence  a  week  or  two  before  the  date  whc 
the  eggs  should  normally  begin  to  appea 
Exactly  the  same  mash  as  that  common 
prepared  dry  may  be  used  and  made  ju 
moist  enough  so  that  it  will  crumble  i 
the  hand.  Probably  the  best  time  to  f« 
it,  is  at  noon  and  too  much  must  be  avoi' 
ed  or  the  hens  will  sit  around  for  a  lor 
time  instead  of  scratching  in  the  lift* 
for  fine  grain.  A  little  ground  bone  is  ah 
an  excellent  stimulant  for  the  pullets,  bi 
it  must  be  fed  with  care  and  above  all 
must  be  fresh.  An  ounce  to  a  hen  thn 
times  a  week  is  sufficient.  Do  not  feed 
great  amount  of  corn  to  growing  chicken 
It  may  be  fed  more  liberally  just  after  tl 
pullets  begin  to  lay  A  third  of  the  fee 
being  corn  is  not  too  much. 

If  hens  are  found  to  have  scaly  legs 
good  treatment  is  dipping  the  legs  into 
pan  containing  a  solution  of  zenoleur. 
This  may  be  carried  out  two  or  thrc 
times  and"  the  legs  afterwards  rubbed  wit 
vaseline.  Hunt  up  the  different  articles  i 
The  Farmer's  Magazine  on  poultry,  ft 
further  particulars  as  to  how  differer 
men  treat  poultry  during  the  winte 
There  is  much  valuable  information  cot 
tained  in  these  articles  and  if  a  perse 
will  use  his  own  common  sense  and  juds 
ment.  they  ovght  to  make  a  success  of  pn 
ducing  winter  eggs.  Get  rid  of  a 
cockerels  and  old  hens  at  once. 

It  is.  of  course,  understood  that  t 
hen  houses  have  beer,  completely  clear.t 
during  October  or  anyway  at  the  first 


ROM  TRAPPER 
TO  YOU 


you  or  any  of  your  family  want  Fur  Sets  or  Fur  Garments, 
cannot  do  better  or  buy  cheaper  than  by  dealing  with  us, 
matter    where    you    live. 

e  are  the  largest  cash  buyers  of  Raw  Furs  in  Canada,  pur- 
sing direct  from  the  trapper.  This  gives  us  an  unrivalled 
ortunity  to  select  the  finest  skins,  manufacture  them  into 
ruble  Fur  Sets  and  Fur  Gannents  for  men,  women  and 
and  by  selling  direct  by  mail,  save  the  middleman's 
Its,  and  give  you  better  goods  for  less  money  than  you  can 
lin  in  anv  other  way. 

In  order  that  you  may  better  ap- 
preciate these  remarkable  values, 
send  for  our  1915-16  edition  of  our 
FREE 

Fur  Style  Book 

(containing  34  pages  of  illustrations 
of  beautiful  Fur  Sets  and  Fur  Gar- 
ments) which  will  be  mailed  you 
FREE  on  request,  and  remember 
that  all  the  prices  quoted  in  our 
fur  style  book  are  for  the  goods 
delivered    to    yon    as 

We  pay  all  delivery  charges 
MINK  SET 

This  beautiful  mink  stole  and  mulT 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  great  values 
offered    in    our   fur   style    book. 

The  Stole,  style  book  No.  147,  is 
made  from  natural  Canadian  mink 
skins,  wide  on  shoulders,  plain 
round  back,  fronts  trimmed  with  sl\ 
natural  Mink  tails  and  paws,  silk 
lined;  a  handsome  neckpiece,  mod- 
erately   priced.      Price    delivered     to 

you  $27.50 

MINK    MUFF,    style    book    No.    148. 
to   match,   made   in   large   roomy   pil- 
low  shape,    silk  lined   soft  down   bed 
i   sillt    wrist   cord,   showing   live  distinct  stripes. 

delivered  to  you  $27.50 

GUARANTEE 
Every  article  shown   in  our  "Fur  Style  Book   is   sold 
ider    our    positive    guarantee    to    "Satisfy     you    or 
fund  your  money." 

Do  not  wait,  but  send  to-day  to 


win  232  Hallam  Bldg. 


Limited 
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Classified  Advertising 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 

REE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL  OFFER 
introduce  my  magazine  "Investing  for  Profit."  It  Is 
orth  $10  a  copy  to  anyone  who  bus  been  getting 
>orer  while  the  rich,  ricber.  It  demonstrates  the 
•al  earning  power  of  money,  and  sbows  bow  anyone, 
)  matter  bow  poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing 
r  Profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial  journal 
iblisbed.  It  shows  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write 
iw  and  I'll  send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber, 
8,  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


FARMS  WANTED 

A  MED    TO    HEAR    FROM    OWNER    OF    GOOD 

rm    for    sale.      Send    cash    price    and    description. 

F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (11-15) 


EDUCATIONAL 

HE  DE  BRISAT  METHOD  IS  THE  ROYAL  ROAD 
)  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish.  Thorough  mail 
>urses.  Students  everywhere.  Highest  references, 
cademie  De  Brisav,  Ottawa.  (3-16) 


JEWELRY 

ALTHAM  WATCHES— 35.50  TO  $150.00.  RELI- 
')!e  timepieces.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to  The 
'atch  Shop,  Win.  E.  Cox,  70  Youge  St.,  Toronto,    (tf) 


LIVE    STOCK    FOR    SALE 

OR  SALE— TWO  HIGH-GRADE  YOUNG  SHORT- 
orn  bulls:  Cumberland  Prince  No.  100,618,  calved 
'eb.  4th,  1014,  bred  by  Hon.  N.  Curry;  and  Salem 
larqnifl.  No.  S6613,  calved  Feb.  14tb,  1912,  bred  by 
'.  W.  Ewing,  Salem,  Ont.  Apply  Oscar  Chapman, 
'lduish,   Cumberland    Co.,    Nova    Scotia.  (12-15) 

SITUATIONS    VACANT 

V'ANTED  —  PERSONS  TO  GROW  MUSHROOMS 
or  us  during  the  fall  and  winter  months;  waste 
pace  in  cellars,  barns  or  outhouses  can  be  made 
ield  from  $20  to  $30  per  week.  For  full  particulars 
nd  illustrated  booklet,  apply  Montreal  Supply  Com- 
iany,   Montreal,   Canada  (10-15) 
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the  month.  They  should  be  completely 
cleansed  and  fumigated  and  some  good 
disinfectant  used  thoroughly  in  the  cracks 
and  on  the  perches  and  everywhere  about 
the  premises.  One  cannot  have  a  success- 
ful poultry  farm  with  vermin  around. 

Turkeys  and  geese  may  be  prepared  for 
market  at  any  time  by  a  fortnight's  feed- 
ing in  advance  on  corn  and  wheat  with 
plenty  of  fresh  water. 

If  you  have  any  particular  questions  to 
ask  on  poultry,  eggs,  diseases,  etc.,  we 
will  be  glad  to  answer  them  free  in  the 
columns  of  the  magazine.  Write  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

IN  THE  HOG  PEN. 

The  hog  pen  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  in  order  to  have  the  best  results  in 
feeding  hogs.  Coal  tar  preparations  are 
good  for  spraying  the  hogs  to  keep  them 
clean  from  ticks  and  lice.  The  pens  should 
be  cleaned  out  regularly  and  plenty  of 
sunlight  allowed  to  get  into  them. 

Give  young  pigs  as  much  exercise  and 
as  much  sunlight  and  dry  quarters  for 
sleeping  as  possible. 

Pigs  can  be  fed  quite  cheaply  through 
the  winter  if  a  person  has  plenty  of  red 
clover  and  alfalfa  that  he  can  feed  to 
them,  together  with  mangolds  and  a  little 
meal.  It  is  surprising  how  much  clover  a 
pig  will  eat.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  pig  is  a  grazing  animal.  If  the  hogs 
are  penned  all  the  time,  it  would  be  well 
to  keep  within  their  reach  at  all  times  a 
mixture  of  sulphur,  charcoal  and  salt.  It 
is  never  wise  to  put  salt  into  a  hog's  feed, 
as  they  will  have  to  eat  more  than  they 
can  stand  and  a  hog  will  not  stand  very 
much  salt.  One  person  killed  recently  all 
his  hogs  by  feeding  them  briny  water 
from  the  ice  cream  freezer. 

Register  all  your  pure-breds.  Be  in  line 
for  the  movement  for  better  breeding  hogs 
when  the  time  comes.  Plan  to  have  the 
litter  come  about  the  middle  of  April. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Sheep  need  very  little  extra  attention 
this  month.  They  will  remain  in  the 
fields  and  eat  the  aftermath  and  weeds 
growth  clovers  and  other  waste  matter 
and  will  only  come  to  the  barn  or  the 
housing  place  at  night. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  lambs  come  on 
grass  on  the  average  farm,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  ewes  will  need  to  be  bred 
about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

In  your  spare  time  make  a  good  feed- 
ing rack  for  the  sheep.  It  is  easy  to  do  this 
and  it  prevents  the  straw  and  hay  from 
getting  into  the  feed.  Wool  is  too  valuable 
now  to  trifle  with. 

Keep  the  rams  separated  from  the 
ewes  after  the  mating  season. 

Some  people  flush  the  ewes  for  two 
weeks  before  the  breeding  period  and 
then  starve  their  sheep  largely  during 
the  winter.  This  is  not  a  good  practice. 
The  sheep  should  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion all  the  time,  but  not  fat. 

It  might  be  a  good  plan  for  you  to  buy  a 
few  sheep  just  now  and  start  a  small  flock 
on  the  farm  as  they  will  be  kept  entirely 
without  any  extra  cost  to  the  owner  by 
utilizing  much  of  the  stuff  which  goes  to 
waste  around  the  place.    There  is  a  srood 
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The 
ggj   General 
says:  — 


When  you  find  this  label  on  a  roll  of  Asphalt 
Hooting  it  is  guaranteed  by  its  maker,  who 
knows  how  well  it  is  made.  Your  own  local 
dealer  will  tell  you  all  about  the  responsibility 
that  stands  behind  our  guarantee  on 

Certain-teed 


Hooting 

The  guarantee  of  5,  10  or  15  years  for  1,  2  or  3 
ply  Certain-teed  is  backed  by  the  largest 
Roofing  ami  Building  Paper  Mills  In  the  world. 
This  ruofiiig  has  given  excellent  service  on  all 
classes  of  buildings  for  years  and  years.  It 
costs  less  and  gives  a  better  service  than  metal 
roofing,  wood  shingles,  and  many  other  types 
of  roofings.  Certain-teed  Roofs  all  over  the 
country  are  outliving  the  period  of  the  guar- 
antee. 

All  Certain-teed  products  are  reasonable  In 
price.     Ask   your   dealer. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  Ureal  manufacturers  of  Roofini  and  Buildinc  Paferi 
New  York  City    Chicago    Philadelphia    St.  Louis 
Boston  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Detroit 

San  Francisco  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 

Kansas    City  Seattle         Atlanta         Houston 

London  Hamburg  s><lney 


In  for  the  Whiter 


— shut  away  from  the  foods  that 
nature  provides  for  laying  hens. 

She  will  lay  if  you  supply  her  with 
protein — the  material  she  needs  to 
produce  eggs.  GUNNS  Shur-Gaia 
Beef-Scrap  is  rich  in  protein.  It 
takes  the  place  in  the  winter  rations 
of  the  grubs  and  worms  a  hen  pick3 
up  in  summer. 

Feed  it  in  the  right  proportion0 
and  you  will  be  richly  repaid  in 
eggs. 

Our  32-page  book,  "The  Hen  that 
Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays,"  tells 
how  to  feed  for  winter  eggs.  It  is  a 
complete  guide  to  success  in  poultry 
keeping.     Write  for  a  FEEE  copy. 


tkitim 


Limited 

24  G  iinns    Road, 
West   Toronto 


Shur-Gain 


Bcrf-Scmp 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEfrS,  FTC. 

are    promptly    relieved    with    inexpensive    home    treatment.      It 
absolutely    removes    the    pain,    swelling,    tiredness    and    disease. 
Full   particulars    on    receipt   of  stamp. 
W.   F.   YOUNG,   P.D.F.,  482  Lymans   Building.   Montreal,   Can. 
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23-Piece  Japanese  China  Tea  Set  Given  Away 


Exquisite  design  in  rich  colors;  light,  thin,  transparent,  yet 
wonderfully  strong— 6-in.  Plates,  3-in.  Cups,  4-in.  Saucers— 23 
pieces,  as  shown— a  dainty  set  for  special  occasions ;  a  beautiful 
present  for  Mother,  Sister,  or  Lady  Friend— easily  earned  by 
selling  only  40  sets  of  MAGNIFICENT  CARDS:  Exquisite 
Christmas  Booklets  at  4  for  10c;  charming  Christmas,  War,  and 
Fancy   Postcards   at   6   for  10c,    and   Sets   of   44  Christmas    Tags, 


Cards,  SeaJs  and  Stamps,  at  10c.  THE  POSTAGE  ON  FANCY 
CARDS  IS  STILL,  ONLY  lc  (full  explanation  sent  with 
order),  so  they  are  selling  faster  than  ever.  Everybody  wants 
cards,  and,  besides,  we  give  a  BIG  BOOK  OF  40  POPULAR 
SONGS,  FREE,  to  everyone  who -buys  10c  worth  from  you. 
ORDER  TO-DAY;  sell;  return  the  money,  and  you  will  scon 
be  the  delighted  owner  of  the  loveliest  Set  of  China  you  ever  saw. 


GOLD  MEDAL  COMPANY,   Dept.  F.  M.  101,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

We   also    have    HANDSOME    BIG    COLORED    PICTURES:     War,     Patriotic,     Landscapes,     Art     Studies,     etc., 
worth  50c,  for   10c.     Be   sure  to  state  clearly    whether    you    want    pictures    or    cards. 


You  set  the  hour— he'll  wake  you  up 


If  it's  two-thirty  to 
get  the  milk  to  town,  he 
calls  you  right  on  the 
dot.  If  it's  five  o'clock 
when  work  is  light,  Big 
Ben  lets  you  get  the  ex- 
tra sleep. 

Dodge  him  around — two  today 
— five  tomorrow  —  give  him  a 
thorough     try-out.        Any    hour 


you    say    suits    Big    Ben.       Just 
arrange  it  with  him  at  bed  time. 

It's  his  business  to  get  you  up  on 
timeand  hedoesitloyally — punctu- 
ally— cheerfully.  lie  stands  seven 
inches  tall;  has  great,  strong  keys 
that  make  him  easy  to  wind;  a  big, 
deep-toned  gong  that  makes  him 
pleasing  to  hear— around,  jolly  face 
that  makes  him  easy  to  read. 

If  your  dealer  hasn'  t  hi  m,  a  money 
order  addressed  to  his  makers, 
Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,  will 
bring  him  to  you  postpaid.  $2.50 
in  the  States — in  Canada,  $3.00 


/^  LASSIFIED  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If  you  want  some- 
^  thing,  say  so  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Readers  like  that  sort  of  straight-from- 
the-shoulder-talk,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the 
best  kind  of  results.     Try  a  classified  ad.  in  this  paper. 


sheep  article  appearing  in  The  Fal 
Magazine  for  December. 
IN  THE  HORSE  STABLE. 

The  horse  stables  should  have  bee 
thoroughly  cleaned  before  this  and  all  r 
pairs  made  to  the  planks  and  stalls  befor 
the  horses  are  brought  into  their  wint* 
quarters.  Colts  will  be  brought  in  froj 
pasture  before  the  real  rough  weathe 
comes  in  at  the  end  of  the  month.  If 
remains  fine  into  December  they  can  b1 
left  in  the  pasture  where  there  is  som 
protection  of  trees  or  sheds.  In  fact  o 
the  prairies  and  even  in  the  Easter 
county  pastures  colts  run  out  all  winte 
and  seem  to  thrive  well. 

It  is  well  to  wash  them  thorough!' 
when  they  are  brought  into  the  stable 
with  a  good  disinfectant  to  kill  any  po: 
sible  lice  that  may  be  upon  them. 

Watch  hoofs  and  examine  their  teet 
occasionally. 

Colts  that  are  foaled  in  the  fall  ofte 
stand  a  better  chance  of  being  taken  car 
of  than  those  that  come  in  the  sprinj 
Such  colts  can  be  placed  in  a  roomy  bo 
stall  with  their  mother  for  a  while  ar. 
can  be  taught  to  eat  alone  in  their  ow 
boxes  and  grow  with  the  extra  attentio 
that  they  get  from  the  stable  man. 

Considerable  plowing  can  be  done  thi 
month  in  many  parts.  Farmers  shoul 
see  that  horses  have  received  L^'eful  a 
tention  every  night  by  the  workers  ar. 
that  no  team  be  neglected.  The  harnes 
should  be  thoroughly  suitable  to  the  horsi 
Feeding  and  care  save  a  great  deal  c 
money  for  the  ordinary  farmer  in  hi 
power  bills. 
IN  THE  DAIRY  STABLE. 

November  does  not  demand  very  muc 
difference  from  the  dairyman.  On  th 
ordinary  mixed  farm  the  dairy  cattle  ar 
stabled  more  continuously  this  mont 
than  they  are  in  the  other  months.  It  i 
essential  to  see  that  the  stalls  are  kep 
clean  and  that  the  cattle  are  cleaned  regu 
larly.  Feed  succulent  feed  more  liberall 
after  they  come  off  the  grass  than  you  d 
later  in  the  winter.  In  fact  the  greate 
part  of  the  mangolds  and  turnips  shoul 
be  fed  in  the  forepart  of  the  winter,  dur 
ing  the  change  from  the  grass  feed  to  th 
stable  feed.  Where  plenty  of  ensilage  i 
to  be  had  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  s 
much  roots,  but  with  ensilage  many  cor 
tend  that  it  is  always  desirable  to  fee< 
roots  also. 

Take  extra  pains  to  see  that  dirt  am 
dust  does  not  leave  the  milk  full  o 
microbes.  A  cow  stable  should  be  almos 
as  clean  as  a  kitchen. 

Probably  it  may  be  advisable  to  cor. 
sider  a  milking  machine  in  the  big  stabl< 
now. 
AMONG  THE  BEEF  CATTLE. 

Beef  cattle  will  hardly  be  stabled  thi. 
month  if  pastures  are  at  all  good.  Thi 
Eastern  farmer  will  begin  to  feed  hi 
beef  cattle  about  the  end  of  the  month 
The  Western  farmers,  of  course.  hav< 
different  conditions  and  differer 
feeding  and  have  to  come  in  earlier  thai 
they  do  in  the  east  to  the  stable  feed 
However,  the  open  feed  lot  has  a  grea 
many  advantages  connected  with  it. 

Write  to  your  experiment  station 
bulletins    on    the    latest    particular 
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attle-feeding  and  compare  these  with 
our  own  experience.  He  is  a  poor  man 
ideed  who  cannot  learn  a  little  from 
.jmebody. 

N  THE  ORCHARD. 
After  the  ground  freezes  it  is  well  to 
pread    some   good    manure    around    the 
rees,  but  not  close  to  the  trunks.    Cover 
he  ground  under  the  trees  as  far  out  as 
he  limbs  extend.    Some  men  claim  that 
his  is  the  best  time  to  manure  an  orchard. 
It  seems  that  a  great  many  people  are 
eglecting    their    small    orchards.     The 
pple  production  this  year  shows  that  we 
re  not  at  all  in  the  danger  of  over-pro- 
luction  of  apples.  An  orchard  has  to  have 
pecial  care  now  in  order  to  yield  first- 
lass    fruit.     A    man    who    likes    apple 
rcharding  will  be  particularly  interested 
n  the  story  which  will  appear  in  Decem- 
)er  of  a  man  who  has  made  a  fortune 
Tom  the  Ben  Davis.    In  Ontario  it  has 
oeen   shown   this   year   that   where   the 
>rchard  has  been  cultivated,  manured  and 
.'ertilized  and  the  trees  scraped,  pruned, 
,ind  sprayed  that  there  is  a  fair  crop  of 
ipples.  The  lesson  is  obvious. 

News  Notes 

According  to  the  Outlook,  more  than  one- 
balf  of  the  automobiles  iu  Ohio  are  said  to  be 
owned  by  farmers.  In  the  recent  State  fair 
it  Columbus  40,OUO  square  feet  of  floor  space 
was  devoted  to  this  line  of  "farm  necessity, 
convenience,  and  pleasure." 

Seager  Wheeler,  of  Rosthem,  Saskatchewan, 
has  again  scored  a  triumph  with  his  wheat. 
At  the  Denver  Dry  Farming  Congress  he  has 
secured  the  sweepstakes  fr  the  best  bushel 
of   wheat   for    the    third    time. 

R.  H.  Cowan,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  writing 
in  the  Silver  Black  Fox,  says  that  the  Black 
Siberian  hare  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
fur-bearing  animals.  He  says  that  this  black 
[Siberian  hare  is  of  enormous  size,  maturing 
|so  rapidly  that  at  six  mouths  a  good  specimen 
| will  weigh  ten  pounds.  The  flesh  is  delicious, 
being  between   the  flavor   of  chicken  and   that 

1  of  spring  lamb.  This  animal  is  also  very 
hardy.  It  can  stand  the  severest  winter  with- 
out any  protection  from  cold. 

Even  Scotland  is  having  something  to  at- 
tend to  besides  recruiting.  It  looks  as  if 
the  demand  for  more  agricultural  machinery 
were  beginning.  A  motor  plough  demonstra- 
tion took  place  at  Inverness  on  October  loth 
or  16th.  It  was  organized  by  the  Highland 
Agricultural   Society. 

The  Grain  Growers  of  Canada  brought  over 

2  million  pounds  of  binder  twine  from  Ireland 
this  year  for  use  in  the  Western  wheat  fields. 
They  favored  getting  'Canadian  made  twine, 
but  after  many  attempts  to  negotiate,  had 
resort  to  the  Irish  mills  at  a  big  saving  in 
cost. 

The  Grain  Growers'  Guide  stated  in  its 
issue  of  October  13th  that  the  banks  were  in 

I  some  cases  not  providing  credit  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  wheat.  It  cited  the  case  of  one 
man,  whose  crop  this  year  was  17,000  bushels 
and  whose  whole  property   showed   a   total   of 

;  assets  over   liabilities   of  $40,000,   was   refused 

■  a  loan  of  $3,000  to  tide  him   over.     The  editor 

I  reported    as    having    seen    the    correspondence 

•  in  the  matter. 

A  writer  in  the  Farmer's  Advocate  of  South 
Africa,    from    the    new    territory    taken    from 

j  the  Germans  in  South-West  Africa,  says  that 
it  is  au  absolutely  Al  cattle  country,  all 
sweet  grass,  and  water  enough  if  bored  for. 
Land    varied    from    60    cents     to    $2.00    rental 

,  under    German    rule.      Karakul    sheep    were    a 

j  good  line  there,  $5  being  secured  for  a  kid- 
skin   in   Germany. 

I  .An   Eastern    Province  farmer,   says   a   South 

i  African  paper,  keeps  his  motor  car  in  a  shed, 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a   pedigree  ram. 

j  On  one  occasion  the  farm  hands  heard  weird 
sounds  emanating  from  the  shed,  and  on  in- 
vestigating found  that  the  ram,  on  seeing  his 

I  own  reflection  on  the  polished  surface  of  the 
car,   spotted   an   enemy,   and   a  stand-up   fight 

l  was  soon  in  progress.  The  owner  witnessed 
the  ram  standing  off  some  distance  to  get 
some  way  on,  and  then  with  a  rush  butting 
the  car  with  terrlffic  force.  Some  of  the  on- 
lookers appeared  more  amused  than  the  un- 
fortunate proprietor  of  the  ram  and  the  car. 
J  he  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  ram 
won,  and  the  account  for  repairs  to  the  car 
verified  this. 


Tofte 


Counter 


WHEN  you  see  this  Gillette  "Bulldog"  or  any  other  Gillette 
Sign  in  a  dealer's  store,  you'll  know  that  he  has  a  lifetime  of 
velvet  shaves  to  exchange  for  your  five  dollar  bill. 

Your  shaving  troubles — honing  and  stropping  beforehand — pulling 
and  gashing  while  the  job  is  on — and  that  raw  smarting  afterward — 
will  all  capitulate  to  the 


GILLETTE 

SAFETY  RAZOR 


The  electrically  tempered  Gillette  Blades  take  and  hold  an  edge  unequalled  for 
smooth  keenness.  Adjusted  to  suit  the  man  who  is  using  them,  they  make  heavy 
beards  seem  soft,  and  tender  skins  feel  normal.  They'll  cut  your  shaving  time  in 
half,  yet  multiply  your  comfort. 

Give  your  face  a  square  deal !     Keep  a  lookout  for  the  Gillette  Signs   (you  may   find   them   in   a 
dealer's  window  or  on  his  store  front)  and  get  a  Gillette — you'll  certainly  enjoy  it. 
"Bulldog,  "  " Aristocrat"  and  Standard  Sets,  $5.00- Pocket  Editions,   $5.00  to  $6.00— 
Combination  Sets,  $6.50  up. 

GILLETTE    SAFETY   RAZOR   CO.    OF    CANADA,    LIMITED 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  GILLETTE  BLDG.,  MONTREAL 


The  big  men  in  the  hog  business  make  sure  that  their  stock  get  clean 
food.  Sanitary  Hog  Troughs  can  be  flushed  out  often  ;  never  get 
mouldy  and  unhealthy.     Made  in  six  sizes  from  best  galvanized  iron. 

SANITARY  HOG  TROUGHS 

Interesting  prices  and  full  information.     Write  to-day. 
THE  METAL  SHINGLE  &  SIDING  CO.,  LIMITED,  PRESTON 
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Dr. Harvey  Wiley,  Americas  Foremost 

Food  Expert,  says: 

"Measured  by  actual  nutritive 
power,  there  is  no  other  complete 
ration  which,  in  economy,  can  com- 
pare  with  bread.'* 

DO  DOUBT  the  great  pure-food  champion  had  reference  to  bread  of  the 
quality  made  with  PURITY  FLOUR. 

The  goodness  and  strength  of  PURITY  FLOUR  enable  it  to  take  up  far  more 
water  than  other  brands.  Then  it  expands  in  baking  into  great,  snowy,  bulging 
loaves  of  a  texture  and  flavor  such  as  cannot  be  produced  from  any  other  flour 
on  earth. 

You  cannot  make  best  use  of  your  bread-making  capability  until  you  work  with 
PURITY  FLOUR.  Try  it  with  this  assurance — we  freely  guarantee  to  every 
purchaser  of 

PURITO  FLOUR 

"More  Bread  and  Better  Bread — Better  Pastry  Too" 
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A  Signal 
Success 

From  the  days  of  the  wooden  frigate  to  the 
modern  super-dreadnought  this  one  word 

Williams 

has  successfully  held  its  place  as  the  key- 
word in  the  shaver's  code. 

The  Holder-Top  Stick  — "You  hold 
the  Holder  and  the  Holder  holds  the 
Stick" — is  proving  a  signal  success 
throughout  the  ranks  of  men  who  shave. 

Four  other  forms  of  the  same  good 
quality:  Williams'  Shaving  Stick  in  hinged- 
top,  nickeled  box,  Williams'  Shaving 
Powder,  Williams'  Shaving  Cream  and 
Williams*  Liquid  Shaving  Soap. 

A  sample  of  any  kind  sent  for  4  cents  in  stamps 

Address  The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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Will  there  be  a  VICTROLA 
in  your  home  this  Christmas? 

No  other  thing  can  give  the  absolute  enjoyment 
to  every  member  of  the  family. 

Tell    us  where  you    live    and  we'll    tell  the    dealer    near  you 
to  give  special    attention    to  placing  the    right 
VICTROLA  in  your  home. 

One  price  from  Coast  to  Coast— $21  to 
$255.  Be  sure  you  get  a  VICTROLA. 
The    trade -mark     is     your     protection 


Berliner  Gram-o-phone  Co.,  Limited 

204  Lenoir  Street,  Montreal 
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SARNIA  FENCE  PRICES 

Advance  Dec.  15th,  1915 

ALL  FULL  No.  9  GAUGE  WIRE 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

We  are  the  last  to  advance  our  prices.  Buy  your  next  year's  requirements  at  the  prices 
listed  below  and  save  a  large  percentage  of  your  fence  money.  In  accordance  with  our  usual 
custom  we  are  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  buy  before  the  prices  advance.  You  no  doubt 
realize  that  we  are  the  only  company  who  follow  this  practice. 


SARNIA  FENCE 
FIRST 

WHY? 

When  you  invest  a 
dollar  in  Sarnia  Fence 
you  not  only  make  a 
good  investment,  but  you 
show  your  appreciation 
of  the  service  the  Sarnia 
Fence  Company  did  for 
the  farmers  of  Canada 
when  they  broke  up  the 
old-time  Fence  Combine 
and  reduced  the  price  of 
wire  fence  to  the  farm- 
ers to  nearly  half.  Fig- 
ure how  much  we  have 
saved  you  in  dollars  and 
cents  in  the  last  five 
years,  and  if  you  think 
we  deserve  your  business, 
let  us  have  your  next 
order. 

PLEASE  NOTE 

The  prices  listed  in  the 
first  column  of  this  ad. 
are  good  up  to  Dec.  15. 
The  second  column  will 
be  effective  after  Dec.  15, 
1915.  This  advance  has 
been  made  necessary  by 
the  repeated  advance  in 
the  price  of  steel.  These 
prices  are  Freight  Pre- 
paid to  any  station  in 
Old  Ontario.  Our  guar- 
antee applies  on  all  fence 
sold.     Read  it. 

GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  our 
fence  to  be  made  from 
the  best  galvanized  hard 
steel  wire,  both  stay,  line 
wire  and  knot,  and  to  be 
the  most  perfectly  woven 
fence  on  the  market,  and 
of  full  government  gau°"e 
No.  9  wire. 


WE  SET  THE  PRICE,  OTHERS  DEVOTE 
THEIR  ENERGY  TO  TRY  TO  MEET  OUR 
PRICES. 


r    </>»       HORSE      AND      CATTLE      PENCE. 

O-tU-U  Has  5  line  wires,  -10  in.  high,  9  stays 
tu  the  rod,  all  No.  9  Hard  steel  wire,  spacing 
10,  10,  10,  10.  Weight  per  rod  6y2  lbs.  Price 
per  rod  

6ia  ft  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  PENCE. 
-tU-U  Has  6  line  wires,  40  in.  high,  9  stays 
to  the  rod,  all  No.  9  Hard  steel  wire,  spacing 
7,   7,   8,  9,  9.     Weight  per  rod,  ?y2  lbs.     Price 

per     rod     

7  An  n  HORSE,  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP 
1-tV-V  I'EXCE.  Has  7  line  wires,  40  in.  high, 
9  stays  to  the  rod,  all  No.  9  Hard  steel  wire, 
spacing  5,   (i,   6,   7,   7%,  Sy2.     Weight   per  rod, 

iSi/2  lbs.     Price  per  rod   

7  18  fl  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  PENCE. 
I-tO-U  Has  7  line  wires,  48  in.  high,  9  stays 
to  the  rod,  all  No.  9  Hard  steel  wire,  spacing 
5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11.  Weight  per  rod,  9  lbs.  Price 
per  rod  

8*n  GENERAL  STOCK  FENCE.  Has  8 
"*U  nne  wires,  40  in.  high,  12  stays  to 
the  rod,  all  No_  9  Hard  steel  wire,  spacing  5, 
5,  6,  6,  6,  G,  6.  Weight  per  rod,  10y2  lbs.  Price 
per   rod    

8  in  GENERAL  STOCK  PENCE.  Has  8 
"*0  iine  wires,  48  in.  high,  12  stays  to 
the  rod,  all  No.  9  Hard  steel  wire,  spacing  4, 
o,  6,  7,  8,  9,  9.  Weight  per  rod,  11  lbs.  Priie 
per  rod  

9A8  n  GENERAL  STOCK  PENCE.  Has 
-TO-U  9  Hue  wires,  4S  in.  high,  9  stays  to 
the  rod,  all  No.  9  Hard  steel  wire,  spacing  3, 
4,  5,  5,  6,  S,  8,  9.  Weight  per  rod,  11  lbs. 
Price  per   rod    

9AQ  n  C  SPECIAL  HORSE  AND  CATTLE 
-TO-U-O  PENCE.  Has  9  line  wires  48  inches 
high,  9  stays  to  the  rod,  all  No.  9  Hard  steel 
wire,  spacing  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6.  Weight  per 
rod,   11   lbs 

9aq  GENERAL  STOCK  PENCE.  Has  9 
-TO  line  wires,  48  in.  high,  12  stays  to 
the  rod,  all  No.  9  Hard  steel  wire,  spacing  3, 
4,  5,  5,  6,  8,  8.  9.     Weight  per  rod,  12  lbs.    Price 

per  rod,  freight  prepaid   

in  Cn       HORSE,  CATTLE,  SHEEP  and  HOG 

1U-DU      PENCE.     Has    10   line    wires,    50    in. 

high,  12  stays  to  the  rod,  all  No.  9  Hard  steel 

wire,    spacing   3,    3%,   3y2,   4%,   5%,   6,   8,   8,   8. 

Weight   per  rod,   13%   lbs.     Per  rod    

POULTRY  FENCES. 
1C  AQ  P  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  PENCE. 
lO-TO-r  Has  18  line  wires,  48  in.  high,  24 
stays  to  the  rod,  top  and  bottom  wire  No.  9, 
filling  No.  13  hard  steel  wire,  spacing  1%,  1%, 
1%.    1%,    1%,    1%,   2%,    2%,   3,    3%,    4,    4,    4,    4. 

Weight  12  lbs 

Ol  Cn  D  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FENCP. 
£l-OU-r  Hns  21  line  wires.  fi0  in  high,  24 
stays  to  the  rod,  top  and  bottom  wires  No.  9. 
filling  No.  13  hard  steel  wire,  spacing  1%,  1%, 
1%,   1%.   1%.   1%,   2%,   2%,  3,   3y2,   4,   4,  4,  4.   4, 

4,  4.     Weight   14  lbs 

PENCE    ACCESSORIES. 

WALK    GATE,    3y2x48     

FARM    GATE,    1>.\48    

PARM    GATE,    13x48    

FARM    GATE,    14x48    

PARM    GATE,    lfix48    

STAPLES    GALVANIZED,   1%    in.     Per   box    of 

25  lbs 

BRACE  WIRE,  No.  9  Soft,  per  coil  25  lbs.. 
STRETCHER.  All  iron  top  and  bottom,  draw 
very  heavy  tested  chain,  extra  single  wire 
stretcher  and  splicer.  The  best  stretcher  made 
at    any    price 


PRICE 

Delivered  at 

your  station 

before 

Dec.    15 

PRICE 

Delivered  at 

your  station 

after 

Dec.    15 

20c 

21c 

23c 

25c 

26c 

28c 

27c 

29c 

32c  u 

34c 

34c 

36c 

34c 

36c 

34c 

36c 

37c 

39c 

40c 

43c 

42c 

44c 

48c 


$2  50 
3.75 
4.00 
4.25 
4.75 

.75 
.75 


7.50 


51c 


$2. *0 
4.00 
4.25 
4.50 
5.00 

1.00 
.90 


8.00 


THE  SARNIA  FENCE  CO.,  Limited,  SARNIA,  ONT. 

Fences  Put  Up  in  20,  30,  40  Rod  Rolls  Only 


PRICE 

Sarnia  Fence  is  sold 
direct  from  Factory  to 
Farmer,  cutting  out  all 
agents'  commissions, 
dealer's  profits  and  bad 
debts,  and  giving  you 
our  fence  at  first  cost. 

The  enormous  amount 
of  material  .that  passes 
daily  through  our  fac- 
tory has  resulted  in  a 
most  economical  system 
of  handling.  We  can 
handle  our  present  large 
tonnage  to  a  better  ad- 
vantage to-day  than  we 
could  our  small  tonnage 
three  years  ago. 

Combining  these  fea- 
tures— Our  Direct  Sell- 
ing Policy  —  Our  Low 
Cost  of  Manufacturing — 
Our  Absolute  Guarantee 
— and  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  connected  in  any 
way  with  a  combine  for 
the  elimination  of  com- 
petition, we  believe  you 
will  give  us  credit  for 
being  in  a  position  to 
sell  you  the  best  fence  it 
is  possible  to  make  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

QUALITY 

Sarnia  Fence  is  the 
best  known  fence  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to- 
'  day,  which  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  it  has 
lived  up  to  every  claim 
we  have  made  for  it. 
From  the  first  we  have 
used  a  most  rigid  system 
of  inspection  that  insures 
our  customers  of  getting 
the  most  perfect  fence 
possible. 

We  buy  our  wire  on 
the  open  market  of  the 
world,  and  our  business  is 
of  such  a  tremendous 
volume  that  we  are  in  a 
position  to  demand  the 
best.  Our  wire  is  galvan- 
ized to  the  highest  pos- 
sible standard,  and  is  all 
full  government  gauge 
No.  9  wire. 
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7-Passenger 

four/I^    ^ 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  has  been  reduced  $55— fron  $1251 
to  $1195 — this  Studebaker  4-cylinder  car  has  been  greatly  increased 
in  power,  size  and  quality,  and  exhibits  many  notable  improve- 
ments, such,  for  example,   as 

—INCREASE  to  112  inches  in  wheel  base  (was  108  inches!. 

—INCREASE  to  3-Vin.  bore  x  S-in.  stroke,  FORTY  Horse-Power  Mator  (was 

3'i  x  5  in.) 
—INCREASE  to  SEVEN-passenger  capacity  (was  Five-passenge.>. 
—INCREASE  to  34  x  4  Goodrich  tires  (was  33  x  4). 
-INCREASE  to  25  body-finishing  operations  (was  20  operations'. 
—INCREASE  in  size  of  cooling  system,  depth  of  upholstery  and  many  other 

details  :   and 
use  of  the  finest,  hand-buffed,  semi-glazed  leather   for    the  upholstery— 

and  a  BETTER  grade  of  materials  everywhere  else  in  the  car  that  a 

change  was  made. 


Making  it  the  Biggest  4-Cylinder  Value  of  the  1916  Market 


Four-Cylinder  Models  and  Prices 


TouringjCar,    7-passenger 
Roadster,   3-passenger 
Landau-Roadster,  3-passenger 


$1195 
1165 
1495 


Six-Cylinder  Models  and  Prices 


Touring  Car.  7-passenger 
Roadster,  3. passenger 
Landau-Roadster,  3-passenger 


$1395 
1350 
1695 


F.O.B.  WALKERVILLE 


In  power,  size  and  quality,  this  car  has  set  a  new  standard  for 
4-cylinder  cars.  In  power  and  flexibility  it  equals  most  of  the 
Sixes  now  on  the  market.  And  in  VALUE,  dollar  ior  dollar, 
this  Studebaker  at  $1195  stands  supreme  among  the  Fours  of 

the  year  as  the  ONLY  car  that  has  reduced  its  price  $55,  and  yet  accompanied 
the  reduction  with  a  GREAT  and  general  INCREASE  in  quality.  See  the  car 
at  your  dealer's — have  a  demonstration — and  KNOW  for  yourself  how  much 
every  dollar  can  buy  in  a  Studebaker  car.     Write  at  once  for  1916  Catalog. 

STUDEBAKER. 

WALKERVILLE  ONTARIO 
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Goodyear  Laminated  Tubes 
For  Automobile  Tires 


Leak-Proof  Inner  Tubes 

14%  Heavier     20%  Lower  Priced 


Layer  on  Layer 

Here  is  something  every  motorist 
should  know 

Goodyear  Laminated  Tubes  are  not  built 
of  one  thick  piece  of  rubber.  In  a  single 
piece  of  thick  rubber  flaws  may  be  hidden. 
And  the  flaws  may  go  clear  through. 

Goodyear  Tubes  are  made  of  many  thin 
layers— each  of  pure  rubber — vulcanized 
together  in  one  solid,  extra-heavy  tube. 

In  these  thin  sheets  any  tiny  flaw  shows 
up  and  we  correct  it  at  once. 


Tubes  are  also  extra-thick.     They  were  al- 
ways so. 

But  this  year  we  have  added  an  extra  14 
per  cent,  on  the  average — all  pure  rubber. 

Don't  Pay  More 

These  Laminated  Tubes,  built  extra- 
thick,  cost  about  the  same  as  others.  There 
is  not  even  a  price  reason  for  taking  a 
lesser  tube. 

Always  Gray 

Pure  rubber  must  be  gray.  A  colored  tube 
has  much  mineral  matter.  That  heats  up 
through  friction  and  weakens  the  tube. 


These  thin,  perfect  sheets, 
wrapped  layer  on  layer, 
make  a  tube  that  can't  leak. 
And  the  valve  patch  can't 
leak.  It  is  part  of  the  tube, 
not  stuck  on. 

Please  remember  that. 
Many  a  tire  trouble  is  due 
to  a  leaky  tube. 

Made  Extra 
Thick 

Goodyear    Laminated 


G 


OOD/pYEAR 

MADE^rf  CANADA 
Laminated  Tubes 

Extra  Heavy  Tubes  —  Uncolored 

Built  Layer  on  Layer 

By  the  Makers  of  Fortified  Tires 


Goodyear  Laminated 
Tubes  are  not  adulterated — 
so  they  are  always  natural 
gray. 

Whatever  tire  you  use, 
get  Goodyear  Tubes,  made 
in  the  big  Goodyear  factory 
at  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

They  will  convert  you  to  Goodyear 
Fortified  Tires. 

No  man  can  use  a  tube  like  this 
without  wanting  his  tires  built  by 
the  same  standards. 

Any  dealer  will  supply  you  Good- 
year Tires  or  Tubes. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Makers  of  Truck.  Motorcycle.  Carriage  and  Bicycle  Tires  and  Rubber  Belts.  Hose  and  Packing 
Head  Office,  TORONTO,    ONT.         Branches  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion         Factory,  BOWMANVILLE,  ONT. 
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Turning  $2,000  Into  $70,000:  by  c.  b.  sissons 


How  Livestock  Has  Enriched  the  Thrifty  French  Farmers  in  the  Red  River 
Valley — Mixed  Farming  Has  Turned  W orn-Out  Wheatlands  Back  to 

Their  Former  Fertility 


I 


N  recent  years  we  have  heard 
much  about  mixed  farming.  In 
East  and  West  alike  farmers  are 
urged  to  abandon  antiquated  meth- 
ods and  save  themselves  and  the 
country  by  adopting  the  only  sci- 
entific kind  of  agriculture,  name- 
ly, mixed  farming.  In  the  West 
the  term  is  generally  used  in  a  re- 
stricted sense.  It  is  not  employed 
as  meaning  simply  the  avoidance 
of  the  mistake  of  putting  all  one's 
eggs  in  the  same  basket;  it  denotes 
something  much  more  specific  than 
that,  namely,  going  into  cattle- 
raising  as  well  as  grain-raising. 
Undoubtedly  the  advice  to  go  into 
cattle  which  experts  are  always 
dinning  in  our  ears  merits  atten- 
tion. Of  course  experts  have  a 
curious  fashion  of  overlooking 
practical  considerations  and  in  the 
case  of  cattle,  some  serious  practi- 
cal difficulties  are  apt  to  present  them- 
selves, such  as  for  example  what  a  dis- 
guised writer  in  this  magazine  some  years 
ago  (whom  we  suspect  to  be  none  other 
than  the  indolent  Peter  McArthur)  de- 
scribed as  the  "damnable  iteration"  of  the 
milking  business  where  there  is  only  one 
person  about  to  do  it.  Further,  markets 
have  a  way  of  losing  their  bottoms  when 


Pi 
milk 
tinct 


rst  we  noticed  the  cans  drying  behind  the  house, 
cans,  like  fences.  are  the  emblems  of  agricultural 
Oil   in   many   parts  of  the   prairie  provinces. 


This  is  the  second  article  by  the  irritcr  on 
Western  farm  conditions  as  the?/  arc  among 
our  never  farmers  from  other  nations.  The 
Mennonites  were  discussed  in  the  November 
issue  Another  on  the  Ttuthenian  farmers  in 
Canada   will  appear  in  the  January  issue. 


the  experts  advise  a  certain  thing  and  the 
farmers  flock  to  take  their  advice.  Really 
when  one  comes  to  consider  it  there  are 


fundamental  reasons  why  mixed 
farming  should  be  less  profitable 
than  specialization.  No  one  would 
think  of  advising  a  manufacturer 
of  pins  and  needles  to  enlarge  his 
plant  in  order  to  produce  scissors 
and  knives  and  pitch-forks  and 
lightning-rods,  lest  specialization 
should  bring  him  to  speedy  ruin. 
No  one  would  think  of  advising  an 
eye  specialist  to  mend  his  ways 
and  equally  emphasize  the  study 
of  the  heart  or  the  appendix. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
jack-of -all-trades  and  master  of 
none.  Yet  in  this  age  of  specializa- 
tion the  farmer  alone  is  urged  to 
diffuse  his  energy,  and  perhaps 
with  good  reasons.  But  it  may  be 
predicted  that  these  reasons  are 
only  temporary ;  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  cheapening  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  the  widening 
and  loosening  of  markets,  and  the  increase 
in  capital  among  the  farmers  will  combine 
to  produce  agricultural  conditions  in 
which  the  farmer  will  concentrate  his  en- 
ergies more  or  less  on  the  production  of  the 
one  thing  for  which  his  soil,  his  climate  his 
market  location  and  his  tastes  are  best 
fitted.  In  the  meantime  the  advice  of  the 
experts  is  sound,  if  the  experience  of  the 
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's  stable — painted,  well  equipped  with  cement  and  steel.     The  Red   River  furnishes  water  for  stables. 

forcing   the  water  from '  the   Red    River   to   the   barns. 


His  pumping   plant  for 
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Mr. 


Cadieux   believes  in   helping   Providence  work   out   his  difficulties,  by  his  own  providence.    Note  the 

building   for   his   tractors. 


granary,  stacks  and 


up-to-date  French  farmers  of  Manitoba 
counts  for  anything.  In  certain  sections 
of  the  historic  Red  River  Valley  the  agri- 
cultural methods  of  the  French  settlers 
have  been  revolutionized  in  the  past  de- 
cade. Formerly  the  deep  soil,  famous  the 
world  over,  produced  wheat  and  barley 
and  oats,  oats  and  barley  and  wheat,  year 
in  and  year  out.  Wheat  is  still  the  main 
objective,  the  principal  source  of  cash  re- 
turns. But  in  many  cases  cattle-raising  is 
now  engaged  in  as  a  means  to  this  end 
with  the  result  that  conditions  have  great- 
ly improved;  and  poverty  and  narrow 
means  have  given  place  to  prosperity  and 
affluence. 

For  example  you  may  talk  with  a  man 
who  twelve  years  ago  was  so  poor  that  he 
could  not  meet  his  obligations.  His  land 
had  become  so  impoverished  and  so  pol- 
luted with  weeds  that  he  was  getting  as 
low  as  six  bushels  from  land  which  in  the 
early  days  regularly  gave  twenty-five. 
Poverty  and  the  example  of  his  neighbors 
forced  him  to  act.  He  got  into  cattle 
gradually.  Gradually  his  wheat  improved. 
Now  his  land  is  back  to  the  original 
twenty-five  bushels.  He  will  tell  you  how 
three  years  ago  his  "woman"  surprised 
him  by  producing  enough  milk  cheques  to 
enable  him  to  pay  cash  for  a  new  binder. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  poorer  class  of 
farmer  is  true  to  a  more  marked  degree  of 
the  better  class  of  farmer.  Men  who  ten 
years  ago  were  eking  out  a  bare  existence 
are  now  independently  wealthy.  They 
have  ridden  to  prosperity  on  the  backs  of 
their  cattle,  so  to  speak.  But  it  is  better  to 
allow  some  of  them  to  tell  their  own  story, 
a  story  which  an  inquisitive  camera  may 
serve  to  visualize. 

HOW  ONE   MAN   MADE  GOOD 

Eusebe  Cadieux  lives  near  the  Red  River 
and  about  seventy  miles  south  of  Winni- 
peg. Just  whether  he  owns  river  lots  or 
land  belonging  to  the  square  survey,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  Probably  he  owns 
some  of  both  for  he  is  near  the  river  and 
with  his  son  farms  600  acres.  The  river 
lots  were  surveyed  ten  chains  wide  and 
up  to  two  miles  long  back  from  the  water- 
front, while  the  square  survey  was  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  in  160-acre  lots,  and 
on  the  east  side,  240-acre  lots.  At  any 
rate  he  has  plenty  of  good  land.  When  we 
arrived   at  his   place  he  was  away  from 


home,  having  driven  to  town  with  the 
milk.  We  employed  the  interval  in  spying 
about.  First  we  noticed  the  cans  drying 
behind  the  house,  for  milk  cans,  like 
fences,  are  the  emblems  of  agricultural 
distinction  in  the  West,  or  at  any  rate  in 
this  part  of  the  West.  They  indicate  that 
the  farmer  has  turned  from  over-crop- 
ping or  recourse  to  the  extravagant  sum- 
mer-fallow and  adopted  wiser  and  more 
economic  ways.  We  observed  also  a  neat 
round  pile  of  firewood,  though  it  was  still 
only  August — and  beside  the  stable  we 
saw  a  good  stack  of  hay  and  some  others 
of  green-feed.  Mr.  Cadieux  is  evidently  a 
man  who  believes  in  trusting  to  provi- 
dence (with  the  small  "p")  to  mitigate  the 
rigors  of  the  Manitoba  winter.  Near  by 
we  observed  a  hog  pen  of  generous  size 
and  beyond  that  a  great  heap  of  new 
straw  sheltered  on  three  sides  immediate- 
ly by  trees  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  well- 
protected  house  and  barn.  Near  the  heap 
of  straw  was  one  of  his  six  portable 
granaries  and  also  a  house  for  a  traction 
engine.  But  Mr.  Cadieux  is  now  driving 
down  the  lane,  and  will  tell  us  the  secret  of 


Good  wheat  and  weed  infested  Lrrnin  not 
over  ten  feet  apart.  Note  where  the  line 
comes  between    good  farming.   Such 

lessons   sink   deep   into    these   Carmers'    minds. 


his  success  if  we  speak  French,  and  if  not, 
Father  Jutras,  himself  a  farmer  and  a 
Farmers'  Institute  lecturer,  will  interpret 
for  us. 

A    YEARLY   RETURN    OF    $5,000 

Ten  years  ago  his  only  assets  were  his 
horses,  his  grain  and  some  260  acres  of 
land,  and  the  land  was  heavily  mortgaged. 
He  burned  all  his  straw  and  sold  all  his 
grain;  his  total  income  being  not  more 
than  $600.  Then  he  began  to  go  into 
Shorthorn  grade  cattle.  He  had  strong, 
hard-working  sons  to  help  him.  Now,  he 
has  forty  head  of  cattle  and  milks  some 
twelve  cows  in  the  summer  and  eighteen 
in  the  winter.  The  men-folk  do  the  milk- 
ing and  now  that  only  one  son  is  left  to 
help  him  one  man  is  hired  the  year  round, 
and  an  additional  man  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  He  has  twenty-two  horses 
and  generally  fifty  or  sixty  hogs,  although 
now  he  has  only  twenty-two,  because  of 
grain  shortage  last  year.  He  has  180 
acres  in  wheat,  40  in  oats  and  barley.  50 
acres  of  green-feed,  80  acres  of  hay.  3 
acres  of  corn  and  the  rest  of  his  600  acres 
in  pasture,  bush  and  rough  land.  This 
year  he  has  5,245  bushels  of  wheat  and 
some  6,000  bushels  of  oats  and  barley.  He 
did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  concerned 
because  wheat  had  fallen  from  90  cents 
for  his  first  car  to  83  cents  for  the  car 
he  was  just  loading.  A  man  in  his  fin- 
ancial condition  can  afford  to  be  philo- 
sophical. In  addition  to  the  revenue  from 
grain  he  will  realize  about  $500  from 
beef  and  $250  from  pork  this  fall.  But 
best  of  all  there  is  the  steady  income 
averaging  about  $80  a  month  from  milk 
or  cream,  for  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
have  the  opportunity  of  shipping  to  Win- 
nipeg or  using  the  local  creamery. 

NEST   EGG    FOR   THE    SONS 

But  what  of  the  sons  who  have  helped 
him  to  a  position  where  he  can  afford  to 
smile  at  a  drop  of  seven  cents  in  wheat? 
One  is  still  with  him  at  home  on  a  farm 
which  is  worth  perhaps  $30,000.  and  - 
cumbered  only  to  the  extent  of  $3,000. 
Three  others  have  set  up  homes  for  them- 
selves during  the  ten  years.  Or.e  received 
$4,000  as  a  nest  egg  and  the  other  two 
$5,000  each.  So  much  for  Eusebe  Cadieux 
and  his  progress  within  a  decade. 
Continued  on   Page  70. 


THE    word    Christmas 
brings  to  us  a  host  of 
memories.    It  is  redo- 
lent with  the  spicy  fragrance 

of  the  Christmas  tree  and  the  mistletoe;  it  paints  vivid 
mental  pictures  of  crowded  streets  and  brilliant  marts;  of 
interchange  of  gifts  and  greetings;  of  jingling  bells  and 
hanging  stockings,  and  childish  fancies  of  Santa  Claus  and 
sleighs  and  reindeer.  And  to  be  an  ideal  Christmas  the  air 
must  be  clear  and  cold,  and  a  soft  white  carpet  of  newly 
fallen  snow  must  lend  mystery  and  beauty  to  all  the  out- 
of-doors. 

But  not  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  does  the  Christ- 
mastide  bring  such  memories.  Different  countries  celebrate 
the  occasion  in  different  ways;  and  it  is  my  purpose  to 
endeavor  to  show  you  some  of  these  ways. 

Tradition  says  that  Cliristmas  was  first  observed  in 
98  A.D.,  and  was  ordered  to  be  held  as  a- solemn  feast  by 
Pope  Telesphorus  in  137  A.D.  The  first  traces  of  its  observ- 
ance are  about  140  A.D.,  but  it  is  not  known  who  cele- 
brated it  or  who  or  how.  There  is  no  record  of  any  com- 
memoration of  it  during  the  life  of  the  early  apostles,  as 
the  early  Christians  looked  upon  the  celebration  of  birth- 
days as  heathenish.  And  we  are  told  in  history  that  as  late 
as  1659,  ivhen  the  Puritans  observed  that  the  custom  of 
noting  the  passing  of  the  Christmas  season  was  becoming 
popular,  it  was  prohibited  by  statute.  A  fine  of  five  shillings 
was  imposed  on  every  person  who  persisted  in  observing 
the  "superstitious  festival,"  by  stopping  work,  feasting,  or 
in  any  other  way.  This  law  was  in  force  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

The  custom  of  making  presents  at  Christmas  time  was 
derived  from  the  Romans  who  made  gifts  to  one  another 
during  the  great  winter  festival,  the  Saturnalia.  The  early 
Christians  made  presents  to  their  children  on  Christmas 
morning  under  the  pretence  that  they  had  been  dropped  by 
the  Christ -child  in  passing  over  the  house  at  night. 

GERMANY,   THE   HOME   OF  THE   CHRISTMAS   TREE 

Chistmas  is  the  day  of  days  in  Germany.  The  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  in  roaring  city  streets,  in  quiet  country 
hamlets,  the  Christmas  spirit  begins  to  be  felt  six  weeks 
before  the  date.  And  for  the  last  two  weeks  before  the  great 
day,  young  and  old  have  no  other  thought. 

But  it  is  not  Christmas  Day  that  is  so  much  celebrated, 
'hristmas  is  called  the  first  holiday.  It  is  Christmas  Eve, 
as  it  is  popularly  known,  that  is  the  greatest  of  all  feast 
days  for  all  German  households.  The  Christmas  festivities 
begin  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  last 
until  the  second  day  following,  and  often  until  the  third  day. 

Christmas  Eve  is,  with  the  German,  a  sort  of  "Holy 
Niglit."  No  one  would  go  to  a  theatre,  and  business  places, 
even  restaurants,  the  liveliest  places  in  any  German  town, 
close  their  doors.  It  is  the  great  sacred  home  evening.  Who- 
ever can  be,  is  with  his  own  blood  on  that  evening.  It  is 
an  occasion  for  making  the  stranger  and  those  away  from 
home  happy.  Christmas  Day  and  the  day  following  are 
given  up  to  social  festivities. 

And  the  Christmas  tree  holds  undisputed  sway.  Christ- 
mas without  a  Christmas  tree  is  an  unthinkable  thing  in 
Germany.  Even  aged  and  lonely  couples,  bachelor  man  or 
maid  in  furnished  lodgings,  all  have  their  tree,  decorated 
or  bare. 

The  lighting  of  the  tree  on  Christmas  Eve  is  the  great 
moment  of  the  year  for  young  and  old,  especially  for  chil- 
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dren.  The  mother  or  father 
lights  the  candles,  and  at 
a  given  signal  doors  are 
thrown    open    and    children 

and  guests  admitted.    The  singing  of  "Holy  Night"  begins 

the  Christmas  festivities. 

CHRISTMAS,  A  CHURCH  FESTIVAL  IN  FRANCE 

In  France,  Christmas  is  more  especially  a  Church  festi- 
val, a  religious  celebration  like  Easter.  It  is  on  New  Year's 
Day  that  the  children  display  their  shoes  in  front  of  the 
mantle-place,  and  await  the  corning  of  the  Christ-child.  This 
is  their  custom,  instead  of  hanging  stockings  as  is  the  custom 
in  so  many  other  countries.  The  Christ-child  is  supposed  to 
come  at  the  exact  moment  when  the  December  moon  is  full, 
and  is  expected  to  slip  presents  into  their  shoes.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  old  Druidical  year. 

Yet  Paris,  it  is  staled,  uses  50,000  Christmas  trees  each 
year.  This  probably  a  result  of  German  suggestion.  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral,  in  1870,  was  the  scene  of  German  Christ- 
mas festivities,  which  have  left  a  permanent  impression. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  convents  of  France  a  very  beauti- 
ful festival  is  held  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  custom  of  giving 
gifts  to  the  poor  is  carried  out,  and  the  children  all  receive 
Christmas  boxes.  Usually  the  first  gifts  taken  from,  the 
boxes  are  placed  in  a  basket  for  the  poor. 

The  custom  of  giving  gifts  at  Christ-mas  came  from  the 
convent  and  monastery.  Priests,  long  ago,  put  on  all  out- 
going ships  a  box  for  alms.  The  box  was  opened  at  Christ- 
mas time  and  masses  said  for  the  givers  of  the  alms.  It  ivas 
called,  a  "Christ  Mass"  box,  and  from  this  has  come  our 
custom  of  Christmas  boxes  or  gifts. 

In  Italy  Christmas  is  a  family  festival,  where  several 
generations  meet  around  a  table  laden  with  fish,  eels,  nuts, 
cakes,  and  fruit,  but  no  meat.  In  this  country,  too,  as  in  all 
Latin  countries,  the  day  is  spent  largely  at  Church. 

A  DAY  OF  RECEPTIONS  IN  RUSSIA 

The  celebration  of  Christmas  in  the  Czar's  dominions  is 
an  extensive  and  unique  ceremony.  The  Christmas  holidays 
comprise  two  entire  weeks.  Beginning  on  December  24th 
there  is  one  long  line  of  successive  holidays  till  January 
8th.  Work  is  stopped  in  factories  and  schools  are  closed. 
Every  body  takes  a  vacation. 

The  business  streets  of  Russian  cities  bear  the  aspect  of 
a  brilliant,  fair  in  gay  decorations  and  are  thronged  with 
croivds  of  different  races — Tartars,  Armenians,  Circas- 
sians, and  many  more  in  their  various  native  costumes. 

Large  sums  are  spent  in  presents.  A  quiet  family 
reunion  marks  the  first  day.  This  is  followed  by  a  day  of 
congratulations,  when  both  front  and  back  door  bells  are 
kept  constantly  ringing  by  friends,  both  rich  and  poor. 
Carriages  and  cabs  fly  through  the  streets  bearing  friends 
to  extend  the  national  fo>~m  of  holiday  greeting,  "Spracdni- 
kom,"  which  means,  "with  the  holidays,"  and  is  the  Russian 
way  of  saying,  "A  Merry  Christmas."  Servants  are  on  the 
lookout  for  tips,  and  visits  from  the  clergy  involve  an 
invariable  donation. 

The  Russian,  society  man  is  bound  during  the  holiday 
season  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  woman  he  greets. 

The  third  Christmas  Day  is  marked  by  a  court  reception, 
during  which  the  Czar  receives  the  highest  councillors  of 
states,  the  senators,  the  representatives  of  the  synod,  the 
army  and  navy,  and  other  chief  subjects. 
Continued  on  Page  71. 


The  Rural  Temperament:  by  w.  d.  Albright 

Some  Farm  hoys  Would  Rather  be  Engaged  in  Idealizing  a  Farm  Than  be  a 

Premier  or  a  Prince 


AMID  the  clamor  of  advice  and  com- 
ment on  the  so-called  rural  prob- 
lem one  important  factor  of  the 
case  is  conspicuously  overlooked.  Attri- 
bute all  that  you  may  to  economic  influ- 
ences; allow  for  the  cityward  bias  of  our 
systems  of  public  education,  and  there 
still  remains  an  important  fact  to  be 
recognized.  The  highest  type  of  farmers, 
those  who  till  the  land  from  preference 
instead  of  accepting  agriculture  as  Hob- 
son's  choice  because  they  have  not  been 
trained  for  anything  else,  will  be  men 
whom  Nature  has  endowed  with  the  rural 
temperament.  In  a  former  decade  we  used 
to  hear  a  good  deal  about  temperaments. 
We  had  them  classified  as  motive,  vital, 
and  mental,  with  all  gradations  between. 
An  earlier  classification,  I  believe,  divided 
them  into  nervous,  bilious,  and  several 
other  kinds  with  their  respective  brands 
of  associated  headaches.  The  rural  tem- 
perament is  something  different.  It  con- 
notes a  certain  combination  of  attributes 
without  which  real  contentment,  sustained 
progress  and  high  attainment  in  rural  de- 
velopment are  never  to  be  realized.  Those 
who  lack  it,  even  though  they  achieve  a 
measurable  degree  of  pecuniary  success  in 
farm  practice,  will  never  really  enjoy  the 
life.    They  will  ever  and  anon  find  them- 


//  is  surpassing  strange  to  many  urban  lead- 
ers thai  the  farmers  apparently  do  not 
H/i/in  null  his  efforts  to  assist  and  interest  in 
agriculture.  But  to  the  man  with  the  true 
Viewpoint,  the  situation  is  as  plain  as  day. 
Winn  the  City  man  begins  to  postulate  the 
farmer  us  a  fundamental  unit  of  society  and 
when  he  ceases  to  patronize  him  he  mail  bt 
brought  into  the  inner  circle.  The  farmer  is 
,i  clear  thinker  and  places  just  emphasis  on 
economic   justice.  — EDITOR. 


selves  anticipating  a  chance  to  retire  from 
it  and  remove  to  town  to  live.  The  man  of 
rural  temperament  will  never  willingly  do 
this.  To  him  farm  life,  farm  work  and 
farm  management  appeal  so  strongly  that 
neither  the  glamor  nor  the  social  attrac- 
tions of  the  city  can  compare.  He  may,  and 
will,  if  he  be  thoroughly  sane,  value  urban 
intercourse  and  prize  the  opportunity  of 
easy  access  to  cosmopolitan  privileges  of 
culture  and  recreation,  but  the  farm  will 
remain  his  home.  He  will  live  and  die  in 
the  country  by  choice. 

You  may  have  observed  two  tendencies 
developed  disproportionately  in  different 
persons  of  your  acquaintance.  On  the  one 
hand  ^re  those  whose  chief  interest  and 
study  in  life  is  humanity;  on  the  other 
those  whose  deepest  interest  is  in  Nature. 
The  former  class  find  their  greatest  plea- 


sure in  social  intercourse,  in  society  news, 
in  the  comings  and  goings  and  doings  of 
their  fellow  beings.  They  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  enjoy  solitude  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  long  for  the  interest  of  fresh  faces 
and  new  personalities  among  their  ac- 
quaintances. They  are  happy  when  mix- 
ing with  the  crowd.  If  they  live  in  the 
country  it  must  be  along  the  road. 

SEES  MUSIC  IN  EVERYTHING 

To  the  other  class  Nature  makes  her 
persuasive  appeal.  Earth,  air  and  water 
teem  with  vital  interest.  The  mystery  of 
creation,  the  miracle  of  growth,  the  won- 
der of  perfected  types  and  species  in  their 
infinite  variety,  the  majesty  of  the 
heavens,  the  glory  of  the  sunset,  the  tur- 
moil of  the  tempest,  the  deep,  impressive 
solitudes  of  the  forest,  the  roar  of  catar- 
act, the  charm  of  verdant  slopes,  the  tu- 
mult of  the  tossing  waves,  the  jeweled 
canopy  of  the  heavens,  the  rain,  the  sun- 
shine, the  wind  and  calm,  the  springing 
grain  and  waving  corn,  the  blossoming 
clover  and  the  ripening  fruit,  the  hope  of 
seedtime  and  the  satisfaction  of  harvest, 
the  never-ending  interest  of  animal  life 
and  animal  forms,  the  matchless  pano- 
rama of  Nature's  landscape,  idealized,  it 
may  be  by  the  touch  of  man — all  these 


T 


Some  of  the  stalwarts  in  agriculture  in  the  Province  of  Quebec   al    the    Provincial    Es  held    at   Quebe 

of  these  farmers  has  won   the  silver  medal  for  agricultural  merit. 
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offer  to  him  of  rural  temperament  their 
irresistible  appeal,  steeping  his  soul  in  a 
sublimity  of  admiration  and  content.  For 
him  solitude  has  no  terrors  but  charms. 
The  hurly-burly  of  the  crowd  repels.  He 
prizes  vista  but  enjoys  the  shelter  and 
privacy  of  comparative  seclusion.  The 
farm  is  his  permanent  home  and  his  resi- 
dence will  more  than  probably  be  set  back 
from  the  highway,  amid  a  graceful  shel- 
ter of  trees  and  shrubs  and  vines. 

Do  you  know  the  type?  It  is  not  plenti- 
ful. Perhaps  you  doubt  whether  it  exists, 
but  it  does  for  I  have  met  it  here  and 
there.  Included  in  the  category  you  will 
find  some  hermits  and  queer  characters; 
for  individuality  is  liable  to  be  accentu- 
ated in  solitude  and  easily  runs  into  ec- 
centricity. Eliminate  this  and  you  will 
find  among  the  rural  temperament  many 
of  the  very  finest  characters  in  the  world 
— strong  men  of  rugged  mould  who  dare 
to  think,  and  do  think,  for  themselves.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  greatest  poets, 
philosophers,  and  scientists  of  all  time 
have  been  men  endued  with  a  deep  love  of 
Nature.  The  highest  type  of  yeoman  can- 
not be  developed  without  it.  It  is  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  rural  tempera- 
ment, some  other  characteristics  of  which 
are  industry,  perseverance  and  an  inclina- 
tion toward  creative  as  distinguished 
from  mercenary  work. 

Can  all  humanity  be  grouped,  then,  into 
two  or  more  sharply  divided  classes?  By 
no  means.  The  vast  majority  of  us  possess 
in  some  degree  both  tendencies,  and  this 
is  well,  for  a  fairly  even  balance  is  prob- 
ably desirable.  Both  were  implanted  in 
us  and  both  must  be  good  when  properly 
regulated.  Social  intercourse  is  not  only 
pleasurable  but  immeasurably  valuable  in 
character  development.  Man  may  grow 
strong  in  solitude  but  grace  and  polish 
come  through  social  abrasion.  It  could 
scarcely  be  considered  wise,  therefore,  to 
allow  our  tendencies  unbridled  freedom 
in  either  direction  and  when  we  do  Nature 
is  liable  to  seek  a  reversion  in  our  chil- 
dren. Otherwise  there  might  be  danger  of 
humanity  splitting  into  sections,  verging 
ever  more  widely  apart.  The  cosmic  bal- 
ance of  the  universe  is  bound  to  check  such 
disaster.  Nature  is  partial  to  diversity 
but  abhors  schism.  /  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  in  any  sense  desirable  for  all 
men  to  be  farmers;  neither  should  I  con- 
sider a  community  well  served  which  com- 
prised rural  population  only.  Both  city 
and  country  are  needed  and  in  our  uni- 
versal lament  at  the  tendency  of  young 
people  to  leave  the  farm  we  may  be  "flying 
in  the  face  of  Providence,"  as  the  ladies 
say  sententiously  at  their  sewing  circles. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  economic  in- 
equality which  their  departure  tends  to 
correct,  may  it  not  be  that  their  removal 
serves  the  very  best  interests  of  the  race 
from  a  sociological  point  of  view?  I  am 
beginning  to  wonder. 

This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  fatalistic 
assumption  that  all  is  for  the  best  and 
there  is  no  use  bothering  about  it.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  best  that  we  should  have  prob- 
lems and  best  that  we  should  seek  to  solve 
them — best  that  we  should  have  them  in 
order  to  have  the  exercise  of  solving  them. 
I  believe  the  rural  problem  is  a  real  and 
vital  problem,  calling  for  our  best  effort* 
toward  a  solution.    The  solution  will  not 


lie  in  any  simple  legislative  tack.  Effort 
to  "help  the  farmer"  by  paternalism  will 
miss  the  mark  utterly.  Any  attempt  to 
put  more  people  on  the  land  or  to  bring 
more  acres  under  the  plow  will  likewise 
fail  unless  we  can  develop  a  type  of  coun- 
try life  and  a  scope  of  rural  endeavor 
worthy  of  our  young  people  and  can  at  the 
same  time  train  them  to  a  much  higher 
appreciation  of  and  capacity  for  this  life 
and  effort.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
ordinary  legislation  except  to  the  extent 
that  legislation  can  remove  present  eco- 
nomic injustices.   Stimuli  are  futile. 

What,  then,  that  is  effective  can  be 
done?  Must  we  stop  where  Nature  left 
us?  As  well  say  we  have  no  need  of  any 
education  whatever.  All  the  faculties  of 
our  being  are  susceptible  of  education 
and  our  interest  in  nature  is  no  exception. 
All  ot  us  possess  it  in  some  measure  and  in 
all  of  us  it  may  be  strengthened  by  proper 
educational  methods. 

Such  methods  are  nature  study  and 
school  gardening,  both  of  which  are  being 
employed  to  excellent  advantage  by  teach- 
ers in  many  schools  and  both  of  which  are 
capable  of  great  extension  with  marked 
advantage  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint 
as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  grap- 
pling with  the  rural  problem. 

After  we  shall  have  corrected  the 
academic  bias  of  our  schools  and  de- 
veloped the  rural  temperament  in  con- 
sonance with  the  humanistic,  we  shall  find 
an  increasing  proportion  of  our  scholars 
turning  their  attention  to  agriculture, 
bringing  to  bear  upon  its  problems  their 
bright  minds,  keen  appreciation  and 
trained  intelligence  in  a  way  that  will  be 
found  to  elevate  the  plane  of  the  occupa- 
tion and  the  standard  of  rural  life  as  can 
be  done  in  no  other  way.  They  will  make 
for  better  farming,  which  is  vastly  more 
important  than  having  more  farmers.  Al- 
so these  keen  minds  will  become  a  potent 
force  in  the  direction  of  municipal,  pro- 
vincial and  national  affairs,  thus  securing 
what  we  never  yet  have  had — an  adequate 
and  effective  representation  of  rural  in- 
terests, which  are  essentially  the  true  pub- 
lic interests  as  distinguished  from  the  in- 
terests of  privilege,  in  affairs  of  state. 
Then  under  the  wider  latitude  which  fair 
taxation  and  equitable  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  industry  of  agriculture  will  free- 
ly and  normally  expand.  Thus  in  the  final 
analysis  the  accession  of  trained  intelli- 
gence to  the  ranks  of  agriculture  will  re- 
sult not  only  in  better  but  in  more  agricul- 
ture. 

To  educate  the  individuals  who  are  to 
accomplish  this  reformation  we  require 
teachers,  and  many  of  them,  who  are 
themselves  in  love  with  nature  and  farm 
life.  Perfunctory  changes  in  educational 
methods  will  be  of  little  or  no  use. 

And  we  must  not  be  disappointed  if  re- 
sults at  first  seem  scanty  or  even  adverse. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  apparent  results 
will,  in  many  cases,  be  negatived  in  the 
first  instance.  Why?  Because  in  so  many 
people  the  rural  temperament  is  so 
meagrely  developed  that  they  regard  their 
occupation  as  a  second  or  third-rate  one. 
They  prosecute  it  because  they  have  been 
unable  to  step  into  one  more  to  their  lik- 
ing and  upon  receiving  education  their 
first  impulse  is  to  use  that  education  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  some  other  means  of 


livelihood.  This  is  so  even  when  the  edu- 
cation is  along  a  line  calculated  to  foster 
their  appreciation  of  things  rural  and 
goes  to  explain  in  part  why  so  many  of  our 
Bachelors  of  Scientific  Agriculture  are 
ready  to  accept  the  numerous  salaried 
positions  offering  to  men  of  their  calibre 
and  training.  Most  of  them  like  farming 
better  than  if  they  had  received  business 
college  or  university  schooling  but  they 
still  fall  short  of  that  whole-souled  appre- 
ciation that  would  cause  them  actually  to 
prefer  practical  farming  on  their  own 
account  when  it  means  buckling  down  to 
hard  steady  work  and  operating  frugally 
on  a  small  scale  for  lack  of  the  capital  to 
equip  their  places  as  they  might  like. 

Explainable  on  a  similar  hypothesis  is 
the  puzzling  fact  witnessed  in  so  many 
communities,  of  the  children  from  the 
homes  of  the  more  progressive,  well-to-do 
farmers  leaving  the  land  while  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  remain.  The  former 
experience  enough  of  progress  and  taste 
enough  of  the  sweets  of  social  intercourse 
to  set  a  yeast  of  discontent  working  within 
them,  and,  possessing  means  of  escape, 
they  leave.  The  children  of  the  grubbing 
poor,  lacking  education,  means  or  initi- 
ative to  attain  better  city  positions  than 
such  as  street-car  conductor  and  similar 
poorly-paid  walks  of  life,  remain  in  the 
country.  The  effect  of  this  adverse  pro- 
cess of  automatic  selection  witnessed  in 
the  most  progressive  neighborhoods  is 
as  disastrous  to  rural  interests  as  it  is 
puzzling  to  rural  publicists. 

The  essence  of  the  matter  is  this:  All 
sane  persons  value  the  attractions  of  the 
town,  with  its  opportunities  of  intercourse 
and  culture,  its  limited  hours  of  work,  its 
many  privileges,  and,  in  the  higher  posi- 
tions, its  scope  of  endeavor  and  liberal  re- 
muneration. Country  boys  are  sought  in 
town  and  bright  ones  have  a  chance  to 
climb.  Unless  their  appreciation  of  farm 
life  and  work  is  far,  far  deeper  than  that 
of  the  average,  the  attractions  of  the  city 
will,  to  their  minds,  outweigh  those  of  the 
land. 

There  are  on  the  farms  of  Canada  to- 
day a  few  men  whose  experience  of  life 
is  sufficiently  large,  whose  views  of  its 
purposes  are  sane,  whose  abhorrence  of 
mercenary  commercialism  is  so  marked, 
whose  love  of  nature  so  strong,  whose  ap- 
preciation of  agriculture  and  its  possibili- 
ties so  great  and  whose  ideals  of  rural 
home  life  so  high  that  they  would  rather 
be  engaged  in  idealizing  a  patch  of  na- 
ture's surface,  working  out  their  ideas  on 
farms  of  their  own  than  to  change  places 
with  any  captain  of  industry,  any  capi- 
talist or  any  prince  or  premier  in  God's 
wide  world.  It  is  such  men  whose  example 
and  contribution  to  citizenship  will  ulti- 
mately solve  the  rural  problem.  They  are 
men  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  Their  num- 
bers are  few  and  augment  slowly  but  still 
they  do  gradually  increase  and  as  the  in- 
fluence of  their  ideals  and  example 
spreads,  while  meantime  we  balance  up 
the  much  too  bookish  tendencies  of  our 
schools  with  school  gardening,  nature 
study  and  other  means  of  educating  the 
rural  temperament,  improvement  will  be- 
come more  rapid  and  eventually  we  shall 
develop  a  type  of  agriculture  and  a  class 
of  farmers  far  beyond  the  present  ideal. 


The  Organized  Farmer  and  Business 

Big  Things  are  on  the  Way  in  Western  Canada — Business  Differences  are  Being 

Righted  by  Entering  Into  Them — The  Eastern  Farmer  is  Getting  Into  Line 

Also — The  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  Meets 


THAT  person,  who  imagines  for  a 
moment,  that  the  organized  farm- 
ers of  Canada,  are  resting  from 
their  labors,  or  ceasing  to  do  things,  has 
but  to  sniff  the  air  west  of  Lake  Superior 
to  find  his  mistake. 

The  farmers  are  getting  bigger.  They 
are  growing  upon  the  strong,  economic 
foundations  already  laid.  Sturdy  char- 
acters, rugged  in  independence  and  clear 
thinking,  develop  amid  the  gales  of  agri- 
cultural production.  They  see  things  as 
they  are.   To  them  a  spade  is  a  spade. 

Just  as  every  other  commercial  activity 
in  this  world  is  an  outgrowth  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  soil,  so  it  is  hard  for  the 
farmer  to  see  that  anything  that  retards 
agriculture,  helps  anyone  but  a  parasite 
on  our  body  politic.  It  is  so  clear  and  plain 
to  him.  Make  farming  prosperous  and 
everything  else  goes  along  with  a  bound. 
"Why  then,"  reasons  the  farmer, 
"should  the  abstractive  industries,  as  po- 
litical economy  has  well  named  them,  wag 
the  dog?" 

And  forewarned  is  forearmed.  The  tail 
is  being  kept  in  subjection  in  Western 
Canada,  especially,  even  if  it  is  a  ques- 
tionable ring-around-rosy  play  in  the 
East. 

A  LOOK  INTO  THE  FUTURE 

"We  came  into  the  Grain  Exchange," 
said  Dunning,  manager  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative  Elevators,  "to  settle  the 
wheat  question.  We  may  go  into  manu- 
facturing to  settle  the  tariff!" 

"The  smartest  business  man  west  of  the 
great  lakes,"  said  Mr.  Vere  Brown,  of 
the  Bank  of  Commerce,  "is  a  farmer." 
And  everybody  knows  he  referred  to  the 
thirty-eight-year-old,  Huron  county, 
farmer-born  manager  of  the  Grain- 
Growers'  Grain  Company,  who,  some 
nineteen  years  ago  was  driving  ox-teams 
of  wheat  to  the  Russel  elevators. 

The  farmers  have  gone  into  business  to 
settle  the  questions  of  business.  Lord 
Canning,  I  think  it  was,  who  said  that  a 
new  world  was  called  into  being  to  settle 
the  balance  of  the  old.  Let  us  hope  that 
centralized  power  in  our  commercial  life 
will  not  require  a  cataclysm  of  present 
European  dimensions  to  bring  the  peace 
that  passes  the  present  understanding  of 
our  competitive  business  systems. 

It's  the  viewpoint  that  distinguishes  the 
cleavage,  remarks  that  hard-headed 
thinker  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agri- 
culture, Roderick  McKenzie,  who  always 
gets  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
farmers  are  out  for  a  fair  deal,  for  co- 
operative intercourse  along  business  lines, 
for  honesty  in  political  life  and  a  spirit  of 
public  service  to  transplant  the  law  of 
the  jungle.  Co-operation  is  the  one  word 
with  which  we  must  conjure.  In  it,  lies 
the  whole  secret  of  a  just  distribution  of 
wealth  and  out  of  it  grows  a  satisfactory 


By    F.  M.  Chapman 


Mr.  Roderick  McKenzie,  the  bard  working 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture and  of  tlic  Manitoba  Grain  Growers' 
Association.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Grain 
Growers'  Grain  Co.  He  had  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  organized  farmers  for 
years,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
thinkers  on  the  various  boards.  He  is  now 
nearing  the  70-year  mark,  but  in  t lie  recent 
meetings  he  worked  long  hours  apparently 
as  ably  as  ever.  He  has  spoken  in  Ontario 
several    times. 


settlement    of    all    our    commeicial    and 
political  woes. 

CO-OPERATION    MUST   GROW 

And  co-operation  does  not  imply  a  wink- 
ing at  inefficiency.  The  man  who  toils  not, 
shall  not  eat.  He  who  earns,  should  en- 
joy. No  man  has  a  moral  right 'to  the 
fruits  of  another's  labor.  If  a  man  by 
honest  labor  can  gather  to  him  the  com- 
forts of  civilization,  he  is  justly  entitled 
to  them. 

The  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture 
consists  of  equal  representation  from  the 
farmers'  organizations  in  the  several 
provinces  of  Canada.  It  is  the  central 
body  for  union  and  education.  They  met 
recently  at  Winnipeg:.  Maharg.  of  Sas- 
katchewan, originally  from  Dufferin 
county,  Ontario,  is  president. 

On  the  board  you  will  find  Henders.  of 
Manitoba,  noted  for  his  eloquence.  He 
has  been  designated  by  the  Manitoba 
Grain-Growers  as  their  candidate  for  po- 
litical work  in  the  next  Parliament.  He 
will  be  neither  Grit  nor  Tory,  but  a  farm- 


er, first,  last,  and  always,  except  when  it 
comes  to  a  public  good,  and  then  his  view- 
point is  right,  interjects  McKenzie. 

On  the  board  are  representatives  from 
the  subsidiary  farm  movements.  T.  A. 
Crerar,  manager  of  the  Grain-Growers' 
Grain  Company,  carries  his  hard-headed 
business  experience  to  the  board.  The 
theoretical,  has  in  him  a  balance  wheel — 
to  hold  it  down  to  practical  action.  And  a 
man,  who  heads  an  organization  made 
possible  by  the  co-operative  support  in 
money  of  some  17,000  farmers  in  the 
three  prairie  provinces,  and  brings  out 
an  annual  statement  showing  $226,000 
profits  on  the  business  closing  last  year's 
work — carries  assuredly  some  avoir- 
dupois in  discussion  at  this  board. 

Dunning,  of  Saskatchewan,  manager  of 
the  200  elevators  owned  by  the  Saskatche- 
wan farmers,  is  a  young,  clear-cut,  free 
from  the  I-told-you-so  attitude,  and 
brainy  fellow — a  product  of  Great 
Britain,  like  many  another  who  has  made 
things  go  after  being  transplanted  to  the 
Western  soil.  He  handles  a  big  thing  for 
his  board.  Their  business  is  a  big  success 
The  co-operative  principle  is  being  shown 
in  action.  And,  albeit,  though  some  hot 
discussions,  wordy  ebullitions  ensue  in  al! 
these  organizations,  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  goes  marching  on. 

And  there  are  twenty  other  big  men  in 
this  council,  each  able  to  think  clearly, 
speak  fluently,  and  to  act  unselfishly  No 
body  of  business  men  express  themselves 
in  better  form  or  more  forcibly.  They 
never  err  by  being  obscure.  One  does  not 
look  to  interlinear  spaces  for  cunning  in- 
ferences. They  are  all  on  top.  Free  wheat 
is  not  a  political  measure,  a  party  cry.  or 
a  clap-trap  for  the  hustings. 

This  fundamental  correctness  of  atti- 
tude was  evidenced  in  the  conference 
called  during  the  same  week  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Winnipeg  to  form,  if  possible, 
a  joint  chamber  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. There  was  no  misunderstanding  of 
the  farmer's  position.  He  made  it  clear. 
Speakman,  of  Alberta;  Morrison,  of  On- 
tario, and  Musselman,  of  Saskatchewan, 
laid  bare  the  whole  situation,  and  wel- 
comed such  a  conference  as  swelling  big 
with  promise  for  Canadian  national  life, 
provided  there  were  no  strings  on  the 
discussion.  The  whole  common  life  of  our 
people  in  all  its  activities,  must  be  laid  on 
the  table.  No  one  must  jockey  for  party. 
All  must  be  for  the  state.  Business  men 
as  opposed  to  farmers  was  a  misnower — 
rather  should  it  read  urban  business  men 
in   conference  with   rural   business  men. 

The  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture 
dealt  with  the  cuestion  of  free  wheat  and 
cheaper  freight  rates.  A  resolution  moved 
by  Dunham,  of  Lethbridge.  and  Peter 
Wright,  of  Manitoba,  ran  as  foilow> 

Whereas,  the  United  States  h.i\e  offered  free 
trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  products  if  Canada 
remove     duties     on     similar    articles    entering 
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Canada,  we  thi'  National  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture, composed  of  representatives  of  the  United 
Farmers  of  Ontario,  Saskatchewan  Grain 
Growers'  Association,  Manitoba  Grain  Grow- 
ers' Association  and  United  Farmers  of  Al- 
berta, reiterate  our  demand  that  the  Govern- 
ment immediately  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
secure  free  access  to  the  American  market,  and 
regret  that  through  delay  in  granting  this 
request  the  Western  farmers  during  this  sea- 
son have  already  lost  many  millions  of  dollars. 

HON.  BOB  IS  URBANE 

As  Hon.  Robert  Rogers,  of  the  Domin- 
ion Government,  was  in  the  city,  he  was 
asked  to  receive  a  deputation.  And  the 
Hon.  Bob  always  is  approachable,  al- 
though it  may  not  always  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  follow  him.  He 
came  over  to  the  Grain-Growers'  Asso- 
ciation committee  rooms  as  if  he  had  al- 
ways been  one  of  them.  That's  the  way  it 
should  be.  Maharg  presented  the  free 
wheat  demands  with  no  ceremony. 

The  Minister's  reply  was  apparently 
frank.  His  sympathies,  he  said,  were  all 
Western  and  his  own  personal  views  in 
harmony  with  the  West,  but  he  intimated 
that  he  was  not  the  whole  Government, 
and,  while  he  could  present  opinions  he 
had  to  abide  and  concur  in  the  general 
line  of  Cabinet  policy. 

BANKS  AND  FREIGHT  RATES 

There  were  other  things,  he  claimed 
that  were  of  pressing  importance  to  the 
Western  farmer.  One  was  the  banks  and 
the  other  was  freight  rates.  It  was  in- 
timated that  the  Government  were  con- 
sidering, for  military  purposes,  a  low 
freight    rate   over    the    Transcontinental 


As  Irish  Farmers  See  It 

The     Real    Basis     of    Discussion 

Farmers  who  buy  disc  harrows,  or 
cultivators,  or  fertilizers,  or  seeds,  or 
feeding  stuffs,  buy  to  produce  and  sell 
agricultural  produce,  the  final  completed 
article,  to  the  making  of  which  machin- 
ery, fertilizers,  seeds,  feeding  stuffs, 
etc.,  have  combined.  Farmers  are  ex- 
pected to  buy  at  retail  prices  and  to  sell 
at  wholesale  prices.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  agriculture  declines  in  a  country 
where  not  only  the  press  and  the  poli- 
ticians, but  the  very  Government  de- 
partment created  ostensibly  to  promote 
the  interests  of  farmers,  join  in  trying 
to  maintain  a  state  of  things  where 
farmers  are  denied  the  rights  of  manu- 
facturers, where  they  are  urged  to  buy 
retail  and  to  sell  wholesale,  and  where 
farmers  themselves  are  such  fools  as  to 
join  associations  where  these  principles 
are  advocated?  When  farmers  tried  to 
start  creameries  and  sell  directly  in  the 
big  towns  across  the  channel,  they  were 
damned  for  destroying  the  local  mar- 
kets. It  was  not  right  for  them  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  customers  or  sell 
to  them  directly.  If  they  purchase  from 
manufacturers,  they  are  also  damned 
for  passing  by  the  middleman.  It  was 
not  right  for  them  to  buy  retail.  In 
this  country  of  muddled  economics  and 
muddled  politics,  there  was  never  any 
muddle  to  beat  this,  and  what  makes  it 
worse  is  that  farmers  form  associations 
which  advocate  such  muddled  economics. 
They  listen  while  their  chains  are  being 
rattled  in  their  presence  and  punctuate 
the  speeches  by  "Hear!  Hear!"  when  the 
boundaries  of  their  freedom  are  laid 
down.  'Those  "Hear!  Hears!"  sound  as 
foolish  as  would  cheers  from  a  British 
ship  in  acknowledgment  of  the  dex- 
terity of  the  submarine  which  tor- 
pedoed them. 

— The  Irish  Homestead. 


from  Saskatoon  and  Winnipeg  to  the 
Eastern  seaboard  for  the  shipment  of 
oats  to  the  British  army  this  winter. 

"No  farmer  who  wants  financial  aid 
from  a  bank  for  moving  his  wheat,  need 
be  refused.  If  the  banks  are  not  extend- 
ing these  privileges,  they  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  Government  for  they  have 
the  opportunities  of  securing  all  the 
money  they  want  for  this  purpose,"  he 
concluded. 

The  farmers  contend  that  the  fears  of 
a  lack  of  railway  business,  should  free 
wheat  be  granted  are  unfounded.  Even 
railway  men  have  said  that  such  fears 
were  groundless.  The  bulk  of  the  grain 
has  to  go  over  the  Canadian  roads  be- 
cause the  haul  is  shorter.  It  is  the  addi- 
tional markets  for  low-grade  wheat 
wanted  by  American  mills  that  the  West- 
ern farmers  look  to. 

Much  wheat  still  lies  on  the  prairie, 
in  piles  or  in  stook.  Snow  and  ice  cover 
these  in  the  fields  in  many  places.  The 
wet  October  has  hindered  threshing  and 
despite  the  2,000  cars  daily  into  Winnipeg 
the  question  of  getting  out  the  grain,  is  a 
big  one.  The  latest  reports  place  the 
Western  wheat  crop  at  three  hundred  and 
six  millions,  putting  to  insignificance, 
Government  and  even  some  private  esti- 
mators that  have  always  been  personally 
regarded  as  well-nigh  infallible. 

The  man  in  the  East  whose  business  is 
not  in  touch  with  the  productive  side  of 
Continued  on  Page  82. 


The  Man  on  the  Job:  Byc.F.  bailey 

What  the  District  Representative  is  Doing  to  Serve  Practical  A griculture.  There 
Are  Some  Exceptionally  Clever  Leaders  Among  Them 


ALTHOUGH  the  District  Representa- 
tive movement  is  not  new  to  many 
■  countries  in  Europe,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  Ontario  is  the  first  Prov- 
ince or  State  in  North  America  to  intro- 
duce this  method  of  assisting  the  farmer 
in  solving  his  many  problems.  This  move- 
ment had  its  inception  in  Ontario  in  1907, 
when  six  men  were  appointed  in  as  many 
different  counties.  It  was  felt  at  that  time 
that  while  the  Farmers'  Institutes  and 
other  farmers'  organizations,  ably  assist- 
ed by  the  agricultural  press  of  the  Prov- 
ince, had  done  much  to  bring  the  farmer 
in  touch  with  the  work  at  the  agricultural 
colleges,  experimental  stations,  and  more 
efficient  methods  of  farming,  yet  there 
was  a  very  apparent  necessity  for  a  more 
direct  way  of  getting  this  information  to 
the  farmer.  Just  how  effectively  the  Dis- 
trict Representative  movement  has  sup- 
plied this  need  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  to-day  forty-four  offices  have 
been  established  in  practically  every 
county  and  every  district  in  the  province. 
When  the  District  Representative  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  eight  years  ago, 
there  was  naturally  no  definite  system  to 
follow,  so  that  the  six  young  men,  who 
were  the  pioneers  in  this  movement,  were 
compelled   to  establish  themselves  in   an 


Mr.  C.  F.  Bailey,  the  popular  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Ontario, 
who  is  working  enthusiastically  along  the 
lines  of  Boys'  Clubs  and  District  Representa- 
tive efficiency   in   Ontario. 


entirely  new  field.  Naturally,  too,  each 
District  Representative  had  his  own  par- 
ticular problems  to  solve,  owing  to  the 
varied  agricultural  conditions,  and  as  a 
result  certain  lines  of  work  became  more 
important  in  one  county  than  in  another. 
In  the  main,  however,  their  first  efforts 
were  directed  to  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  farmers,  and  all  farmers'  organiza- 
tions already  in  existence.  The  next  step 
was  to  organize  in  districts  not  hitherto 
reached  in  this  way  and  to  encourage  the 
organization  of  new  associations,  which 
they  felt  would  be  in  the  interests  of  bet- 
ter agriculture. 

FARMERS     ORGANIZE     FOR    PURE     SEED     AND 
PURE-BRED    LIVESTOCK 

As  a  result  during  recent  years  many 
new  and  effective  organizations  have  come 
into  existence.  Among  these  "Pure-bred 
Livestock  Clubs"  are  worthy  of  mention. 
These  clubs  have  done  much  to  raise  the 
standard  in  livestock  breeding  and  their 
annual  sales  of  livestock  have  become  an 
important  feature.  Another  organization 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  District 
Representative  is  the  "Pure  Seed  Centre." 
Through  these  centres  the  value  of  purer 
and  better  varieties  of  seed  is  being  em- 
phasized.  Corn  growers  associations  have 
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Most  farm  girls  like  a  colt.     A  prizewinner  at  one  school  fair. 


If  you   will  find  two  better  faces  anywhere,  bring  them  on. 


also  been  organized  in  the  seed  corn  dis- 
trict and  have  done  much  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  seed  and  put  the  industry 
on  a  more  profitable  basis. 

CO-OPERATIVE   SELLING   OF   EGGS   AND   WOOL 

Co-operative  organizations  are  rapidly 
becoming  a  very  important  feature  of 
District  Representative  work.  The  first 
co-operative  egg  circle  was  organized  in 
Ontario  county  in  1911.  To-day  there  are 
nine  egg  circles  with  a  total  membership 
of  over  600  in  that  county  alone.  From 
this  county  this  movement  has  spread  un- 
til to-day  there  are  over  sixty-three  egg 
circles  in  the  province.  These  egg  circles 
have  been  the  means  of  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  eggs  on  the  market,  and  have  put 
poultry  raising  on  a  more  profitable  basis. 
Co-operative  wool  producers'  associations 
have  also  met  with  success — in  this  in- 
stance, the  results  secured  in  Manitoulin 
Island  are  worthy  of  interest.  Previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  association,  wool  was 
sold  in  an  ungraded  state  on  a  fiat  rate 
basis.  It  is  now  being  graded  and  sold 
according  to  quality  and  as  a  result  much 
higher  prices  are  received  and  farmers 
are  encouraged  to  improve  their  flocks. 
Fruit  selling  associations,  co-operative 
cheese  factories  and  creameries  and  num- 
erous others  have  also  received  attention. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  new 
methods,  the  District  Representative  has 
always  found  a  practical  demonstration  to 
be  the  most  effective.  He  invites  farmers 
to  meet  him  in  an  orchard,  where  he 
demonstrates  the  proper  method  of  prun- 
ing trees,  or  to  a  field  where  he  shows 
them  the  proper  methods  of  spraying  po- 
tatoes to  protect  them  from  blight,  or  it 
may  be  the  treatment  of  grain  for  smut, 


etc.  He  does  equally  effective  work  con- 
ducting co-operative  demonstrations.  For 
these  he  secures  the  co-operation  of  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  his  county,  each  to  un- 
dertake some  special  work.  It  may  be  a 
demonstration  orchard,  drainage  field, 
alfalfa  or  potato  field,  whatever  the  Dis- 
trict   Representative   wishes    to   feature. 


THE  LEADER'S  MOTTO  —  1CH 
DIEN 

The  Country  Agent  in  the  United 
States  is  in  a  similar  position  to  the 
District  Representative  in  Ontario. 
One  speaker  recently  made  the  re- 
mark that  a  farmer  would  be  safe 
to  do  exactly  opposite  to  the  advice 
given.  This,  of  course,  is  a  joke  to 
emphasize  the  mistake  of  a  youth 
whose  viewpoint  was  magisterial 
and  not  ministerial.  All  Govern- 
ment offices  are  created  by  the  or- 
ganized public  to  be  a  servant  to 
them.  When  the  servant  becmnes 
master  there  is  either  a  flood  or  a 
conflagration.  The  Ontario  District 
Representative  must  never  lose 
sight  of  his  ministerial  aspect. — 
Editor. 


Farmers  living  on  a  well-traveled  road 
are  always  selected  for  this  purpose  and 
fields  next  to  the  road  are  used  wherever 
possible.  It  has  been  suggested  that  each 
District  Representative  be  supplied  with  a 
demonstration  farm  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  farm  demonstration  would  seem  to  be 


much  more  effective,  for  in  this  way  crops 
that  would  have  been  grown  on  a  demon- 
stration farm  are  spread  over  a  much 
larger  area,  thus  making  it  possible  for  a 
larger  number  of  farmers  to  benefit  by 
the  lessons. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  STATION   IN  EACH  COUNTY 

Conducting  experiments  is  another  im- 
portant feature  of  District  Representative 
work.  Colleges  and  experimental  stations 
have  rendered  invaluable  service  in  sup- 
plying farmers  with  more  suitable  varie- 
ties of  crops  and  introducing  better  meth- 
ods of  culture.  However,  even  with  this 
information  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
vary  so  greatly  that  each  representative  is 
confronted  with  a  different  problem.  He 
knows  certain  varieties  are  recognized  as 
the  best,  but  the  question  to  solve  is: 
Which  is  the  best  for  his  particular  county 
or  a  certain  township  in  his  county?  The 
varieties  of  corn  that  may  be  giving  satis- 
faction in  one  county  may  be  far  from 
satisfactory  in  another.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  might  be  of  interest  to  refer  briefly 
to  an  experiment  being  conducted  by  each 
District  Representative  in  the  Province 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  out  the  relative 
value  of  a  number  of  recognized  varieties 
of  corn  in  their  respective  districts.  For 
this  purpose  each  representative  was  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  seed  of  seven  varieties 
to  plant  an  acre  of  land  on  eight  different 
farms  in  his  county,  one-seventh  of  an 
acre  being  devoted  to  each  variety. 
Definite  instructions  were  given  to  the 
farmers  who  were  co-operating  as  to 
methods  of  planting,  cultivation,  etc..  and 
all  fields  were  carefully  inspected  before 
Continued  on   Page  74. 


A  class  of  boys  attending  a  4  to  6  weeks'  course   in  one  county 
conducted   by   the  District   Representative. 


At    another   fair   these    boys   are    the   future   livestock    men    of   the 

country. 


A  Ben  Davis  Endowment:  by  ehuj  Kester 


He  loads  at  a  siding-  near, his  farm. 


An  auto  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  business  farmer. 


How  Henry  W.  McBrien  Makes  $2,200  a  Year  From  an  Apple  Orchard  Planted 
About  the  Time  He  Asked  a  Good  Neighbor  Girl  to  be  His  Wife 


"W 


HAT  do  I  think  of  the  Ben 
Davis?"  ejaculated  big,  good- 
natured  Henry  McBrien. 

"Well,  when  I  planted  out  half  my  new 
orchard  to  this  variety,  it  doesn't  look  as 
if  I  had  a  spite  against  this  much  abused 
apple  does  it?  Especially  is  this  a  good 
answer  to  your  question  when  my  twenty- 
four-year-old  orchard  over  there  is  nearly 
all  Ben  Davis." 

And  Henry  McBrien  is  a  hard-headed 
business  man.  His  farm  lies  on  a  com- 
manding hill  in  Whitby  township,  Ontario 
county,  Ontario.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam, 
exceptionally  well  adapted  for  producing 
rosy  cheeks  and  spotless  skins.  A  fine  old 
stone  house,  built  by  his  father,  a  new 
steel  barn  and  other  suitable  buildings 
form  a  farmstead  now  in  the  centre  of  a 
big  apple  forest,  while  the  roadways  lin- 
ing two  sides  of  this  250-acre  farm  are 
adorned  with  handsome  maples  planted 
out  by  a  right  thinking,  public-spirited 
pioneer  forebear. 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  Henry  began  to 
farm  "on  his  own  hook,"  as  is  the  familiar 
way  of  putting  it.  He  rented  the  old 
farm  from  his  father.  On  it,  there  were 
some  100  apple  trees  occupying  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  land  close  by  the  house. 
These  trees,  long  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  natural  equipment  of  the  farm  had  re- 
ceived no  more  attention  than  a  lumber- 
jack's toilet.  Their  thick  branches  sought 
the  sunlight  of  the  upper  air,  while  moss, 
shell-bark,  and  fantastic  fungus  growths 
made  romantic  setting  to  the  schoolboys' 
rabbit  hunts  and  bird's  egg  raids. 

A  YOUNG  MAN'S  ZEAL 
The  young  farmer,  fired  with  the  early 
zeal  of  youth  took  a  look  over  the  100 
trees,  and  resolved  to  give  them  a  little 
cleaning  up.  Old  Ed.  Hubertis,  a  local 
character,  for  years  known  and  welcomed 
everywhere  for  his  wit  and  droll  good 
humor  as  a  traveling  apple  pruner,  was 
called  in  and  put  to  work  at  decapitating 
and  dehorning.  This  work  carried  big 
evidences  of  accomplishment  especially 
when  the  brush  pile  was  ready  for  firing. 
The  trees  were  scraped  thoroughly.  Dur- 
ing  March    the   ground   was   thoroughly 


covered  with  barnyard  manure  on  top  of 
the  snow. 

The  result  was  compelling. 

The  old  trees  bloomed  out  the  next  year 
in  a  perfect  riot  of  color.  The  manure  on 
top  of  the  snow  had  retarded  the  blos- 
soming somewhat,  till  all  danger  of  frost 
was  past. 

That  year  he  sold  $400  worth  of  fruit, 
where  the  previous  year  had  only  re- 
turned his  father  some  seven  barrels. 

As  Hank,  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
followed  the  north  field's  furrows,  he  kept 
on  thinking  and  his  thinker  worked 
harder  the  more  he  plowed. 

"I  say  father,"  began  the  dinner-time 
talk  that  day,  "if  100  trees  can  pay  my 
rent,  what  is  to  hinder  me  making  a  good 


A   Ben   Davis   tree  now  40  years  old   and   still 
going  some. 


living  from  apples?    Why  not  plant  out 
ten  acres?" 

"If  you  want  to  do  it  and  will  take  care 
of  them,"  said  his  father,  a  stately  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school  of  pioneer  farmers 
in  old  Ontario,  "I  will  buy  and  plant  them 
for  you.  How  would  you  like  to  go  down 
to  Seth  Wilson's  nursery  this  afternoon 
and  make  a  deal  for  the  trees?" 

GO  TO  WILSON'S  NURSERY 

They  went.  This  local  nursery,  beside 
the  Kingston  road  in  Pickering  township, 
where  a  few  rows  of  apple  trees  and  a 
few  straggling  blocks  still  witness  the 
spot,  supplied  a  large  area  with  apple 
trees.  Seth  was  a  Quaker,  who  settled 
there  with  the  big  Quaker  movement  from 
New  England  States,  he  carried  with  him 
an  early  attachment  for  the  apple  tree. 

Now  the  nursery  had  a  big  stock  of 
three  to  five-year-old  trees.  Many  of  them 
were  Spies,  Baldwins,  Ben  Davis,  Rus- 
setts,  Tolman  Sweet  and  Snows,  besides 
smaller  numbers  of  less  called  for  or  less 
understood  varieties. 

Seth,  with  proverbial  Quaker  honesty, 
showed  them  to  a  block  of  Baldwins  look- 
ing exceptionally  healthy. 

"Here  are  500  trees  I  could  sell  you 
right,  Thomas,  but  I  could  not  advise  you 
to  take  them." 

"Well,  why  not?"  was  the  surprised 
interrogation. 

"I'll  show  you."  And  the  nurseryman 
took  out  his  penknife  bent  one  of  the  big 
handsome  trees  over  and  cut  through  it. 
The  whole  interior  was  black — the  black 
heart,  so  common  in  Baldwins. 

"That  tree  will  do  well  for  twenty 
years  but  it  will  then  go  to  pieces.  You 
can  take  your  chances  though  as  I  am 
placing  them  out  at  a  low  cost." 

BLACK  HEART  THREATENS  BALDWINS 

The  shrewd  pioneer  from  Kinsale  de- 
cided to  leave  them  alone.  How  true  the 
predictions  were  is  evidenced  to-day  for 
where  these  Baldwins  were  set  out  they 
are  now  breaking  down  and  dying.  Their 
hearts  are  a  punky  dry-rotted  mass. 

They  decided  to  take  312  Ben  Davis 
and  108  Russets  and  Baldwins  and  a  few 
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other  varieties  to  furnish  fruit  for  home 
consumption.  It  was  the  first  considerable 
orchard  in  that  section  and  the  neighbors 
generally  were  skeptical  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. To-day  this  ifarm  is  annually 
taking  in  more  money  than  any  farm  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  trees  were  planted  on  a  sloping 
field,  naturally  well  drained  to  the  south- 
west. The  buildings  on  the  north  form  a 
windbreak  while  on  the  west  and  east 
sides  are  two  rows  of  fine  maple  trees. 
There  are  seventeen  rows  of  apple  trees 
with  twenty-four  trees  in  each  row.  They 
are  planted  forty  feet  apart  north  and 
south,  and  thirty  feet  apart  east  and  west, 
this  giving  approximately  forty  trees  to 
the  acre.  These  trees  were  five  years  old 
when  planted.  They  were  hardy,  healthy 
trees.  Out  of  the  four  hundred  and  eight 
trees  planted  only  four  trees  died. 

FALL  PLANTED 

The  trees  were  planted  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December  in  the 
year  1892.  The  last  trees  were  set  out  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  December.  It  was  an 
open  fall  with  the  land  free  from  frost. 
The  trees  were  brought  from  the  nursery 
six  miles  distant  and  immediately  planted. 
The  holes  were  prepared  before  the  trees 
arrived.  This  facilitated  the  planting  and 
also  lessened  the  danger  of  the  roots  dry- 
ing out  by  being  left  in  the  wind  and  sun 
while  the  holes  were  being  dug.  The  trees 
when  planted  were  some  of  them  as  high 


A  GOOD  FUTURE  FOR  APPLES 

There  is  no  danger  of  over-pro- 
duction in  apples  in  Canada.  That 
bogey  has  been  trotted  out  so  often 
that  many  farmers  have  already 
allowed  their  apple  orchards  to  die 
or  be  destroyed  by  stock,  fungi  and 
scale. 

But  there  is  an  insatiable  demand 
for  good  fruit.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  half  the  population  of  Canada 
are  eating  apples,  and  fully  50  per 
per  cent,  of  the  other  half  do  not  get 
the  amount  nor  the  quality  they 
want. 

The  Western  farmers  want  apples 
from  the  East,  especially,  Spies, 
Baldwins,  Snows,  Kings,  Greenings, 
Mcintosh,  and  Tolmans.  The  sweet 
apple  is  coming  more  into  demand 
also,  and  this  might  be  a  hint  to 
Eastern  orchardists  to  take  care  of 
their  Tolman  Sweets. 

Then  again  the  ravages  of  insect 
and  fungus  pests,  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  average  farmer 
who  does  specialize  in  apples,  to 
take  the  proper  care.  Apples  de- 
mand careful  treatment.  We  must 
prune,  fertilize,  and  spray  before  we 
attempt  to  pack. 

Our  consuming  people  want 
cheaper  apples,  and  as  growers  we 
must  put  apples  up  in  a  cheaper 
pack,  with  cheaper  freight  rates, 
cheaper  spray  materials  and  a  guar- 
anteed pack.  No  apple  should  be 
shipped  unless  the  packer  can  stand 
behind  his  park. 


Picking  and  packing  Ben  Davis  in  the 
McBrien  orchard.  The  maples  along  the  road- 
side may  be  seen  here. 


as  a  man  and  many  of  them  were  bearing 
fruit.  This  undoubtedly  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  good  progress  they  made  in 
bearing  early. 

The  land  had  no  previous  special  prepa- 
ration. The  trees  were  planted  in  a  stubble 
field.  No  fertilizer  of  any  nature  was 
placed  on  the  land.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  say  that  this  method  would  always 
prove  successful.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  this  orchard  has  made  bet- 
ter progress  than  a  younger  orchard 
planted  nine  years  ago  last  spring.  In 
this  case  the  land  was  well  manured  and 
worked  before  trees  were  planted.  The 
fall  planting  may  give  good  results  occa- 
sionally but  it  is  well  known  that  fruit 
trees  generally  give  the  best  results  when 
planted  in  the  spring. 

The  returns  from  this  orchard  justified 
the  young  man's  faith.  The  fourth  yeai 
after  planting  produced  enough  apples  to 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  planting,  and  last 
year  these  trees  produced  $2,200  worth  of 
marketed  fruit,  an  acceptable  endowment 
insurance  policy  indeed ! 

To  the  man  who  says  that  the  Ben  Davis 
is  a  turnip,  there  is  a  spirited  reply  by 
Mr.  McBrien.  Put  this  apple  on  the  mar- 
ket in  the  proper  place  and  in  the  proper 
way  and  it  is  all  right  he  contends.  In 
this  orchard  during  picking  and  packing 
it  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  now  to  see 
the  helpers  eating  the  fruit. 

Until  the  year  of  1912  the  apples  weie 
always  sold  to  a  dealer.  Since  then  they 
have  been  through  a  commission  house  at 
the  owner's  risk.  During  the  time  they 
were  sold  to  a  dealer,  Mr.  McBi  ien  did 
most  of  the  packing  himself.  The  dealer 
either  arranged  for  a  gang  of  pickers,  or 
Mr.  McBrien  hired  the  men  himself  and 
did  the  packing  for  the  dealer  at  a  price 
agreed  upon 

Since  shipping  his  apples  direct  to  the 
Old  Country  market,  Mr.  McBrien  says 
he  would  not  like  to  go  back  to  sellir.s;  to 


the  dealers.  Last  year  dealers  were  pay- 
ing $1  per  barrel.  Mr.  McBrien  averaged 
nearly  $3  per  barrel.  He  had  no  extra 
work  handling  the  apples  than  if  he  had 
sold  them  to  a  dealer. 

The  man  who  ships  at  his  own  expense 
is  independent  of  dealers.  Some  dealers 
when  prospects  are  good  for  a  big  year 
are  eager  to  buy.  But  when  a  poor  year 
comes  along  they  leave  the  farmer  to  find 
his  own  market  or  lose  his  fruit. 

"I  shipped  one  year  to  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, two  carloads  of  apples,  one  was  Ben 
Davis  and  the  other  was  Northern  Spy. 
The  returns  netted  me  $1  per  barrel  bet- 
ter for  the  Bens  than  for  the  Spies." 

This  fact  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Spy  is  a  poor  shipper  having  a 
tender  skin  and  where  the  variety's  good 
points  are  not  known,  the  appearance  on 
the  auction  mart  in  Scotland  would  be 
against  them.  In  the  markets  of  Western 
Canada  the  Spy  stands  first  place. 

A  new  orchard  consisting  of  Ben  Davis, 
Stark  and  Baxter  was  set  out  a  few  years 
ago  on  an  eastern  slope  and  this  one  is 
now  coming  into  bearing  also. 

Among  the  old  trees  are  four  old  Ben 
Davis  now  forty  years  old  and  each 
healthy  and  bearing  good,  well-colored 
fruit.  Who  says  Ben  Davis  are  short? 
lived  trees? 

An  interesting  experiment  in  pruning 
Ben  Davis  trees  was  made  in  this  orchard 
Continued  on  Page  76. 


Che  orchard  was  somewhat  neglected  the 
past  year  by  reason  of  the  building  of  a  new 
steel    barn. 


DEPLORABLE  LACK  OF  BUSI- 
NESS INTEGRITY 

There  is  sufficient  demand  for  On- 
tario's apples  in  Western  Canada  to 
absorb  all  that  can  be  grown  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  with  the  possible 
ption  of  Ben  Davis  and  kindred 
varieties. 

But  shippers  from  Ontario  must 
stand  up  on  an  honest  pack  and  a 
business-like  filling  of  orders.  While 
at  the  Grain  Growers'  meetings  in 
•ipcg   early  ber,    we 

••■  a cd  into  one  of  the  fruit  auc- 
tion rooms.  A  barrel  of  No.  3 
Snows  was  o::  sale.  The  fruit  was 
not  fit  for  low-grade  cider.  Small. 
ill-shapen,  scab-covered  apples  -ap- 
peared o):  the  surface  even.  On  one 
apple  not  over  1%  inches  in  di- 
ameter there  were  counted  over  100 
separate  scab  centres.  This  barrel 
was  from  an  Ontario  local  fruit 
company. 

Later  a  7nan  from  Langvale. 
Manitoba,  came  in  with  an  apple 
grievance.  He  u-as  reasonable  too. 
But  his  car  load,  filled  by  this  sanic 
shipper,  under  an  order  for  one- 
third  Spies,  Kings,  and  Snows,  one- 
third  Baldwins,  and  balance  in  other 
varieties  named,  contained  instead: 
17  barrels  of  No.  1  King,  no  No.  1 
Spies,  and  no  Snous  at  all.  There 
ice  re  59  barrels  Russets,  which  al- 
though a  good  apple.  >cas  not  the 
apple  ordered.  The  whole  carload 
was  a  makeshift. 


Newest  School  For  Farmers'  Daughters 

A  Girl  Might  Never  Have  to  Do  Up  a  Fine  Shirt,  of  Course,  But  it  Gives  Her 
a  Certain  Mental  Poise  to  Feel  That  She  Knows  How 


By     GENEVIEVE 


THE  Home- 
maker's 
School  for 
farmers'  daugh- 
ters which  can 
come  right  out  to 
meet  the  girls  in 
their  own  neigh- 
borhood, is  get- 
ting somewhere. 
For  some  time  a 
school  of  this  kind 
has  been  the 
dream  of  Miss 
Watson,  superin- 
tendent of  Mac- 
donald  Institute, 
Guelph.  Every 
year  when  she  had 
to  turn  down 
scores  of  applica- 
tions for  lack  of 
room,  when  she 
thought  of  the 
hundreds  of  other 
girls  just  as  eager 
to  attend,  who,  for 
various  reasons 
couldn't  leave 
home  long  enough 
to   take   even   the 

Short  Course,  every  time  another  anxious 
letter  from  some  girl  or  her  mother  had 
to  be  filed  on  the  waiting  list,  the  dream 
took  more  definite  outlines.  And  because 
Miss  Watson  isn't  given  to  having  her 
dreams  squelched  by  ordinary  obstacles 
the  new  school  materialized. 

The  plan  was  to  form  a  class  of  girls 
at  some  rural  centre,  rent  a  room  and  fit 
it  with  a  full  equipment  for  teaching  the 
complete  Macdonald  Institute  Short 
Course  in  Domestic  Science,  to  charge  the 
students  the  regular  tuition  fee  as  paid 
for  the  same  course  at  Guelph,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  term  to  give  them  the  regular 
examination.  This  means  that  the  girls 
who  pass  their  examinations  have  the 
same  standing  as  the  Short  Course  gradu- 
ates at  Guelph,  and  if  at  any  time  later 
they  want  to  take  the  One-Year  Home- 
maker  Course,  they  can  "go  on  from  where 
they  left  off" — they  have  already  taken 
the  work  of  the  first  three  months. 

The  first  class  was  organized  at  Ayr, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Women's 
Institute  and  on  the  opening  day  in  Sep- 
tember, twenty-two  girls  were  ready  to 
register.  Eighteen  of  these  girls  come 
from  farm  homes,  some  of  them  driving  a 
distance  of  seven  miles  to  the  school  every 
morning,  and  the  attendance  is  perfect 

No  wonder.  There  is  something  decid- 
edly fascinating  about  the  place — the  big, 
bright  room  with  its  floor  scrubbed  as 
white  and  its  stove  polished  as  black  as  a 
Dutch  housewife's,  and  its  peculiar  com- 
bination of  the  domestic  science  school  and 
the  home  kitchen  atmosphere,  due  pos- 
sibly as  much  to  the  personality  as  the 


The  cooking  class  at  work   in   the   Macdonald    Institute   Branch   at  Ayr. 


management  of  the  sunny-haired  girl  in 
the  white  uniform,  who  is  pioneering  the 
new  school  through  its  first  experiment. 
Then  the  practicability  of  the  whole 
arrangement  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to 
every  bright,  progressive,  home-making 
girl.  There  is  no  elaborate  equipment,  but 
there  is  every  essential  convenience  that 
would  be  required  in  any  ordinary  home. 
The  class  cooking  is  done  on  individual 
coal-oil  burners,  with  the  use  of  the  coal 
range  and  three-burner  oil  stoves  when 
ovens  are  required.  The  top  of  each  work- 
table  can  be  separated  into  two  parts  and 
each  used  for  an  ironing-board,  and  the 


Miss  Theodora  Job.  who  is  pioneering  the  new 
school   through   its   first   experiment. 


same  board  can  be  turned  over  and  con- 
verted into  the  top  of  a  bench  just  the 
right  height  for  holding  the  wash-tubs. 
The  room  to  begin  with,  had  no  sink  or 
water  supply  so  a  large  metal  tank  was 
set  on  a  frame  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
and  connected  by  pipes  with  the  eave- 
trough.  This  supplies  water  to  a  hot- 
water  tank  connected  with  a  water-front 
on  the  range.  A  sink  was  put  in  and  they 
have  hot  and  cold  water  on  tap  all  the 
time.  The  adaptability  of  arrangements 
like  these  is  not  going  to  be  lost.  Along 
with  the  prescribed  subjects  of  their 
course  the  girls  are  getting,  incidentally, 
a  valuable  training  in  household  engineer- 
ing. Even  if  they  have  always  had  the 
most  efficient  water  system  at  home  they 
are  going  to  take  a  new  interest  in  the 
machinery  and  care  of  the  plumbing: 
possibly  none  of  them  have  ever  taken  off 
the  cap  and  cleaned  a  sink-trap  before. 
If  they  have  been  working  without  any 
of  the  ordinary  conveniences  at  home  they 
know  now  how  they  can  be  made  possible, 
and  what  they  cost  and  whether  it  is 
economy  to  get  along  without  them  or  not. 
To  the  layman  the  term  "domestic 
science"  doesn't  generally  convey  much 
but  the  idea  of  measuring-cups  and  steril- 
ized milk  bottles;  at  least  it  doesn't  begin 
to  convey  what  this  course  means.  The 
programme  covers  a  pretty  wide  range  of 
subjects  and  the  school  goes  into  the  sub- 
jects more  thoroughly  than  anyone  could 
believe  without  seeing  the  teaching  done 
The  cooking  course  takes  in  about  every- 
thing from  cooking  an  egg  to  making  a 
wedding  cake.   It  goes  into  the  dieting  of 
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infants  and  invalids.  It  teaches  just  when 
and  how  certain  foods  are  nutritious  and 
wholesome  and  economical.  The  girls  may 
have  cooked  at  home  under  the  direction 
of  the  most  capable  mothers — most  of 
them  have,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  ever  developed  the  initiative  and  in- 
terest in  the  process  which  comes  from  an 
understanding  of  just  what  they  are  do- 
ing, the  curiosity  that  makes  them  experi- 
ment to  find  out  whether  they  can  make  a 
four-hour  bread  just  as  good  as  an  eight- 
hour  bread,  and  whether  it's  true  that 
the  biscuits  will  be  lighter  if  made  with 
less  shortening,  and  how  much  they  actu- 
ally save  by  packing  eggs  in  waterglass  if 
they  can't  make  the  hens  lay  in  the 
winter. 

The  course  in  sanitation  doesn't  go  into 
making  gelatin  cultures  of  different 
varieties  of  noxious  bacteria,  but  it 
teaches  that  there  are  such  things,  and 
the  principles  of  their  growth  and  control. 
It  deals  very  definitely  with  the  question 
of  clean  milk  and  a  pure  water  supply, 
and  how  to  protect  the  house  from  flies 
and  other  domestic  pests.  It  takes  up  the 
disinfecting  of  a  room  after  sickness  and 
how  to  keep  the  house  comfortably  heated 
and  aired  and  clean  from  cellar  to  garret. 
And  right  along  with  this  comes  the  prac- 
tice work.  In  these  periods  you  may  find 
the  girls  making  and  applying  a  furni- 
ture polish  or  scouring  a  sink  or  cleaning 
a  stove  or  polishing  a  brass  fern  pot. 
They  mix  their  own  chemicals  wherever 
the  home-made  preparation  is  more  effici- 
ent or  economical,  and  they  know  the 
chemistry  of  what  they  are  doing.  Why 
shouldn't  it  be  as  interesting  as  any  other 
chemist's  work?  Moreover,  they  learn  the 
easiest  and  the  best  way  of  doing  things. 
It  is  very  well  to  say  they  can  get  this  at 
home,  but  it  doesn't  seem  just  logical  that 
the  information  gathered  from  the  experi- 
ments of  the  best  home  economics  schools 
in  America  should  be  just  what  anyone 
would  know. 

Even  the  plebeian  processes  of  washing 
and  ironing  receive  an  animated  interest. 
A  girl  might  never  have  to  do  up  a  fine 
shirt  of  course  but  you  can't  tell.  Any- 
way it  gives  her  a  certain  mental  poise  to 
feel  that  she  knows  how.  And  if  the  best 
methods  that  professionals  have  dis- 
covered in  putting  the  shine  on  a  table- 
cloth or  getting  the  iron  into  the  gathers 
of  a  sleeve,  or  rubbing  cold  starch  into  a 
collar  can  add  something  to  the  skill  and 
deftness  that  she  has  already  acquired  at 
home,  she  will  at  least  get  a  lot  more 
pleasure  from  the  work.  When  she  be- 
gins to  learn  the  chemical  magic  of 
paraffine  wax  on  the  soil  of  ordinary  cloth- 
ing, or  turpentine  on  the  creosote  in  smoky 


curtains,  she  will  find  that  washing  is 
something  more  than  unskilled  labor.  In 
fact  she  will  be  rather  proud  of  it  as  an 
accomplishment. 

Along  with  the  essentials  in  house- 
keeping the  course  of  the  school  includes 
dressmaking  and  millinery  and  embroid- 
ering and  home-nursing.  The  home-nurs- 
ing appeals  strongly  to  most  of  the  girls, 
perhaps  more  than  usual  now  when  so 
many  girls  are  anxious  to  take  First  Aid 
training.  However,  the  elementary  part 
at  least  of  a  nurse's  training  will  always 
be  as  useful  as  it  is  popular,  for  the  home- 
maker.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  at 
some  time  or  other  it  will  be  very  con- 
venient for  her  to  know  how  to  meet  more 
or  less  serious  emergencies,  how  to  use  a 
clinical  thermometer,  or  to  make  a  bed 
with  a  patient  in  it.  The  dressmaking 
and  millinery  are  also  regular  drawing 
cards,  both  because  the  average  girl  takes 
a  peculiar  pride  in  being  able  to  make  her 
own  hats  and  dresses  and  because  she 
knows  she  can  have  more  of  them  if  she 
can  make  them  herself.  And  it  might 
just  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  girl  who 
makes  for  herself  a  hat  and  a  dress  and  a 
complete  set  of  underwear  during  the 
course  has  actually  saved  the  price  of  her 
tuition  fee,  fifteen  dollars. 

In  the  regular  Macdonald  Institute 
Short  Course,  the  study  of  English  is  not 
included.  The  branch  is  one  ahead  here, 
and  the  class  seem  to  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  deeper  insight  into  some 
of  the  best  standard  literature,  as  an  un- 
expected piece  of  good  fortune.  The  intro- 
duction of  English  into  the  course  will 
also  be  a  help  to  the  girls  who  have  been 
out  of  school  for  some  time,  when  it  comes 
to  writing  off  their  examinations.  In 
addition  to  this,  Miss  Watson  has  fur- 
nished the  school  with  a  library  selected 
from  the  best  material  on  a  broad  line  of 
subjects  of  interest  to  women.  She  is  not 
sparing  anything  to  start  a  leaven,  which 
will  be  still  working  in  the  community 
long  after  the  school  has  traveled  on  to 
other  quarters. 

Evidently  we  have  the  promise  of  a 
wonderful  development  of  this  extension 
work  through  the  province.  Only  one 
school  is  in  operation  yet,  but  as  the  de- 
mand grows  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  fill  it.  The  class  at  Ayr  was  organized 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Women's 
Institute,  and  the  plan  is  to  follow  this 
arrangement  as  closely  as  possible,  as  the 
Women's  Institute,  possibly  more  than 
any  other  organization,  knows  when  a 
class  could  be  organized  in  the  com- 
munity. The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
whole  scheme  is  inspirational  as  well  as 
practical.  It  goes  a  little  deeper  than  just 


three  months'  study  of  home  economics, 
much  as  that  means  in  itself.  The  school 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  a  teacher  whose 
brilliance  and  thoroughness  make  the 
work  hum,  and  whose  influence  with  the 
girls — well,  they  express  it  best  them- 
selves when  they  say,  "It  means  some- 
thing just  to  be  with  Miss  Job  for  three 
months." 

Then  the  Short  Course  leads  to  some- 
thing else.  To  the  girl  taking  the  highest 
standing  for  the  term's  work  and  the  clos- 
ing examination  Miss  Watson,  of  Ayr,  has 
offered  a  scholarship  of  a  complete  Home- 
maker  Course  at  Macdonald  Institute, 
Guelph.  Who  can  say  what  further  de- 
velopments are  forthcoming?  Perhaps  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  we  will  have  com- 
plete Homemaker  Schools  dotted  over 
Ontario  so  that  every  girl  can  really 
specialize  in  her  life  vocation. 


My  Creed 


By     ALICE     CARY 

I  hold  that  Christian  grace  abounds 
Where  charity  is  seen ;  that  when 

We  climb  to  heaven;   'tis  on  the  rounds 
Of  love  to  men. 

I  hold  all  else,  named  piety 

A  selfish  scheme,  a  vain  pretence; 

Where  centre  is  not,  can  there  be 
Circumference? 

This  I  moreover  hold,  and  dare 

Affirm  whene'er  my  rhyme  may  go,, — 

Whatever  things  be  sweet  and  fair. 
Love  makes  them  so. 

Whether  it  be  the  lullabies 

That  charm  to  rest  the  nestling  bird 
Or  the  sweet  confidence  of  sighs 

And  blushes,  made  without  a  word. 

Whether  the  dazzling  and  the  flush 
Of  softly  sumptuous  garden  bowers, 

Or  by  some  cabin  door,  a  bush 
Of  ragged  flowers. 

'Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery 

Nor  stubborn  fast,  nor  stated  prayers, 
That  make  us  saints;  we  judge  the  tree 

By  what  it  bears. 

And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  works,  on  theologic  trust. 

I  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 
Is  dry  as  dust. 


Maortonald   Institute  and  Hall,  where  many  of  the  girls   will    go    to    complete    the   full    Homemaker   Course 


Building  Fence  for  Uncle:  ^ 


Malcolm 
acdonald 


The  Reminiscence  of  a  Hired  Man — Picayune  Things  do  not  Appeal  to  the 
Modern  Farmer — Uncle  is  Growing  Scarce 


B 


UILDING  fence,"  Uncle  words  it 
that  way  to  keep  down  expenses. 
On  the  side,  you  ring  pigs,  hang 
screen-doors,  dehorn  cattle,  team  wire  and 
fence-posts,  mow  away  grain,  milk  cows 
and  patch  roofs.  The  arrangement  to 
put  up  fence,  is  a  strategy  to  cover  the 
multitude  of  other  things.  When  Uncle 
"settles,"  he  pays  you  for  the  fence,  and 
tells  the  neighbors  "what  a  cracken'  fel- 
ler you  are,  to  have  around." 

I  was  stooking  wheat  for  Jones,  when 
Uncle  came,  and  I  was  so  absorbed  that  I 
couldn't  stop  to  talk.  From  remarks 
which  got  through  the  swish  and  rattle 
of  the  grain,  I  gathered  that  he  needed  a 
fence  between  the  pasture-field  and  the 
corn,  where  the  beech-poles  adorned  the 
steeples  of  the  decayed  pine-stumps. 

"Too  busy  a  time."  I  explained.  "Rush- 
ed,— just  rushed;- — wouldn't  have  time  to 
even  think  'fence'  for  weeks; — orders 
booked  for  billions  of  miles  of  it; — be- 
sides,— there  was  Smith's  hay  to  finish, — 
and  wheat  to  harvest  for  thousands  of 
people."  I  fairly  threw  the  bundles  to 
the  shocks;  "impossible,"  I  said,  in  dislo- 
cated syllables,  as  the  sheaves  aviated 
through  the  astonished  air. 

One  can  do  better  business  with  Uncle, 
when  one  is  very  busy. 

I  had  pleaded  with  Uncle,  earlier  in  the 
season,  to  let  me  fence  that  field, — plead- 
ed, almost  with  tears,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
Uncle's  heart  would  scratch  a  diamond, 
when  you  talk  to  him  that  way.  "Money 
was  tight,"  he  repeated,  dolefully,  again 
and  again.  Now,  when  the  stock  had  de- 
stroyed twenty  or  thirty  dollars'  worth 
of  crop,  he  dolefully  remembered  that  it 
had  to  be  loosened  up. 

It  isn't  money  that  is  tight  with  Uncle. 
It's  Uncle  who  is  tight  with  money.  I 
fancy,  sometimes  I  can  hear  a  quarter 
squeak  when  he  gets  hold  of  it. 

Money  is  an  industrious,  hard-working 
thing,  if  you  don't  hold  it  tight,  that  way. 
I  have  known  a  dollar  to 
square  half-a-dozen  debts, 
in  a  forenoon,  and  be  back 
for  dinner  with  the  man 
who  started  it  to  work. 
When  Uncle  gets  it,  he 
chokes  it.  He  does  not  al- 
low it  to  breathe  till  he  gets 
it  to  the  bank. 

Uncle  regards  the  bank 
as  a  sort  of  penitentiary 
for  money. 

I  once  saw  Uncle  bank 
some  money  that  he  had 
arrested  out  on  the  farm. 
He  had  it  hand-cuffed  with 
a  rubber  band,  in  a  heavy 
buckskin  bag,  wound, 
round  and  round,  with  a 
shoelace  like  a  strap.  No 
constable  ever  held  a  dan- 
gerous lunatic  tighter,  as 
he  placed  it  in  the  custody 


This  humorous  sketch  will  bear  reading  a 
second  time.  The  writer  could  not  be  said  to 
deal  in  generalities.  As  he  explains  it,  human- 
ity is  thinking  in  solar  systems.  Uncle  is 
growing  scarce.  There  is  nothing  impossible, 
however,  about  the  whole  narrative,  and  if 
the  reader  looks  deeply  enough  he  will  find  a 
good  character  study  as  well  as  an  entertaining 
story.  EDITOR. 


"We'll    ring    him,    (iang    him,"    said    Uncle. 

of  the  teller.  I  was  very  nervous  during 
the  incarceration.  The  teller  handled  it 
so  carelessly,  that  Uncle  gasped.  He 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  rushing  over 
to  close  the  window.  The  teller  wet  his 
finger  on  a  sponge  and  then,- — flip, — flip- 
flip, — flip, — oh,  good  Lord, — the  nervous 
strain  was, — well,  Uncle  admits  that  it's 
worse  "n'r  a  hangin.'  "  "  I  never  attend 
"hangin's"  but  I  believe  him.  His  fingers 
were  bent  like  claws,  and  his  eyes  snap- 
ped at  every  flip.  He  was  ready,  in  case 
any  escaped.  When  the  prisoners  were 
safe  under  hatches,  he  sighed  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

So  did  I. 

The  banking  system  is  an  institution  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  money.  It 
enables  money  to  do  a  lot  of  chores  that 
it  couldn't  do  if  people  like  Uncle  were 
allowed  to  "bad-use"  it.  Uncle  has  to  be 
kept  persuaded  that  a  bank  is  a  bastille, 
or  his  money  would  do  nothing  at  all.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  tight  money  that 
Uncle  let  loose  in  the  bank  at  the  time  I 


'Take  my  sil-vur  and  my  go-Id;  not  a  cent  would  I  witho-ld 


asked  him  for  the  job,  has  built  miles  of 
fences,  and  other  things,  since  then, — 
probably  in  Argentine  or  Mexico. 

Money  don't  care  where  it  works,  so 
long  as  it  isn't  bagged  up  too  tight. 

Uncle  compromised  with  Jones.  He 
loaned  him  his  hired  man  while  I  stretch- 
ed the  fence.  Fence  work  is  slightly  high- 
er in  price  than  farm  work,  but  Uncle  has 
methods  of  equalization.  I  had  a  "mor- 
tice" partly  dug  for  an  end  post,  when  he 
came  over, — loaded  with  an  equalization 
scheme.  "Say,"  he  began,  "them,  there 
danged  pigs." 

I  dug  passionately, — vehemently, — elo- 
quently. 

"They're  shovellin'  like  darnation,"  he 
continued,  "shovellin'  faster'n  you  are." 
"I'm  doing  my  best,  Uncle,"  I  said. 
"Oh,  I   don't  mean  that,"  said   Uncle, 
"I  jist  got  teh  git  them  ringed." 

After  scrutinizing  the  clay  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole,  a  while,  he  said,  "They're 
plowin'  the  whole  danged  place." 

"Dang"  is  Uncle's  favorite  adjective. 
It's  a  lot  stronger  than  just  "darn,"  and 
sounds  very  much  like  "damn,"  which  is 
a  great  deal  wickeder.  After  a  moment's 
reflection,  Uncle  shifted  his  feet  and  ad- 
ded as  an  afterthought,  "dang  'em."  I 
wiped  the  sweat  from  my  face  and  plung- 
ed the  spade  into  the  clay.  Uncle  watch- 
ed me, — annoyed, — then  he  said,  "kin  yeh 
help  me  out?" 
"I  kin,"  I  said. 

It  took  an  hour  to  corral  those  pigs.  In 
dealing  with  pigs,  one  should  conceal  one's 
motives.  Pigs,  usually,  do  the  "other" 
thing.  Uncle  led  them  to  think  that  he 
wanted  them  in  the  pen,  and  they  re- 
solved to  remain  in  the  fresh  air.  He  of- 
fered ihem  swill,  and  they  declined.  They 
preferred  rooting  worms.  Uncle  said 
nasty,  spiteful  things  to  them,  and  got  a 
broken  fish  pole  to  hasten  their  decision 
to  want  swill.  They  just  snorted  at  Uncle, 
and  began  to  train  for  the  races.  Uncle 
got  some  corn-in-the-ear, 
broke  it  up  into  little 
pieces,  and  gave  them 
some,  outside.  They  were 
grateful  for  these.  He 
went  in  and  threw  the  re- 
mainder around  inside  the 
pen.  Then  he  stood  back 
from  the  door,  and  said, 
"Pig  —  pig  —  pig  —  pig  — 
pig- — pig,"  four  or  five 
times,  to  them.  They 
looked  in,  and  tried  to  smell 
the  corn  to  the  door.  Their 
snouts  wiggled  eloquently, 
as  if  they  expected  Uncle 
to  throw  it  out.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  I  charged 
and  seized  a  pig — the  one, 
only  pig,  which  had  a  ring. 
Uncle  came  out  with  the 
ringing  gear,  and  struck 
the   pig  on   the  nose,   for 
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The  toller  handled   it  so   carelessly   that  Uncle 
gasped. 

having  a  ring.  I  released  him,  with  in- 
tense scorn,  and  spurned  him  with  my 
foot.  I  wear  number  eleven,  hob-nailed 
spurners,  of  English  manufacture,  and 
spurn  heavily. 

My  blood  was  up. 

I  rushed,  frenziedly,  about  the  yard, 
grabbing  at  places,  where  I  fancied  there 
were  pigs. 

"Wh — what're  yeh  go'n'  teh  do?"  yelled 
Uncle. 

"Catch  these  pigs,"  I  answered. 

I  caught  one. 

It  was  the  same  pig. 

Uncle  hit  him  with  the  fish-pole,  on  one 
of  his  hams. 

I  looked  down,  accusingly,  at  the  pig's 
nose,  and  Uncle  hit  him,  again, — on  the 
other  ham. 

I  expostulated  with  Uncle.  I  appealed 
to  his  sense  of  justice,  and  convinced  him 
that  the  pig  was  not  to  blame  for  being 
the  same  pig.  He  had  not,  wilfully,— fel- 
oniously,— with  malice,  aforethought, — 
been  the  same  pig.  He  had  offended,  in- 
nocently,— and  claimed  the  leniency  of 
the  court.  I  showed  him  that  the  mystery 
of  identity  was  a  profoundly  mysterious 
mystery;  and  that  the  natural  laws,  gov- 
erning the  fact  of  a  pig's  being  the  same 
pig,  had  their  roots  away,  down,  deep, 
in  the  bowels  of  psychology,  far  beyond 
the  control  of  the  pig's  will.  By  sheer 
mental  force,  I  drove  it  into  his  mind,  that 
to  be  a  certain, — or  any, — pig,  was  to  be 
always  the  same  pig.  "Not  only  are  pigs, 
pigs," — I  explained, — "but  'a'  pig,  is  the 
same,  identical  pig.  Breeds  of  pigs  may 
change;"  I  said, — "golden-haired  Berks 
may  be  changed  to  speckled  Tamworths 
through  selection,  and  belted  Clydes  be- 
come barred  Holsteins  by  'carrying  on' 
evolution  for  a  billion  years — or  longer; 
names  of  pigs  may  change;  'Bill'  pigs  may 
become  'James'  pigs,  or  'Joe'  pigs;  whole 
stock-yards  of  pigs  may  become  bacon  or 
sausage;  but  when  you  consider  this  ques- 
tion of  a  pig  being  the  same  pig, — say, — 
Gibraltar  is  a  shifting  straw-stack.  Why, 
— Uncle, — this  pig  could  root  Heligoland 
1  ight  out  of  the  North  Sea,  quicker  than 
move  the  mere  surface  of  this,  profound- 
est  of  all  pro — " 

"We'll  ring  him, — dang  him,"  said 
Uncle. 

I  felt  about  it  very  much  as  Uncle  did. 
A  sense  of  justice  is  a  mere  superficiality. 
Being  the  same  pig,  was  just  as  un- 
popular, at  the  time,  as  if  the  roots  of 
all  the  laws, — natural  and  unnatural,  lay, 
exposed,  to  the  sun,  on  the  surface  of  all 
the  sciences.  Being  the  same  pig — an- 
noyed me.  It  was  a  thing  to  be  discour- 
aged,— a  quality  to  be  eliminated.  To 
encourage  pigs  to  go  on,  indefinitely,  be- 


ing the  same  pigs — to  excuse  and  mollify 
them, — to — 

"Ring  him, — dang  him,"  I  echoed. 

We  "rang"  him. 

Uncle  went  for  the  ringers,  and  I  seat- 
ed the  pig,  comfortably,  on  his  "tonneau," 
and  held  his  ears,  like  a  steering-wheel. 
Uncle  put  the  end  of  the  nippers,  with 
the  ring  nestling,  innocent-looking,  in  the 
open  jaws,  close  to  the  pig's  radiator; 
then   he   lunged    forward, — and    pinched. 

The  way  that  pig  ducked  the  ring  was 
a  masterpiece  of  defensive  pugilism.  He 
was  a  boxer, — that  pig.  He  uttered  a 
little  grunt  of  protest,  that  ended  with  a 
suppressed  squeal,  through  his  nose,  — 
suggestive  of  cuss-words.  We  were  carry- 
ing the  joke  too  far, — he  thought.  Uncle 
seemed  to  get  his  meaning,  for  he  said, 
soothingly, — "yeh  gotteh  get  ringed, — 
yeh  know." 

The  pig  held  his  head  quite  still,  and 
blinked,  invitingly,  as  if  he  knew, — and 
had  resolved  to  lead  a  better  life.  He  was 
an  easy  pig  to  "chauff"  when  you  weren't 


"Wasn't    that   a    two?"    he   asks,    innocently 

monkeying  with  his  radiator.  Uncle  fit- 
ted another  ring  and,  this  time,  he  lunged 
quicker. 

The  pig  jerked  quicker. 

He  also  squealed  louder;  the  nasal 
treble  was  nasaller,  and  the  suggestion  of 
profanity,  more  pronounced.  Uncle's  lead 
struck  air,  and  the  ring  closed  on  the  pig's 
eyebrow. 


"Pigs  don't  root  with  their  eyebrows, — 
Uncle,"  I  said. 

"If  yeh'd  hold  him  tight" — began  Uncle. 

"It's  the  steering  gear, — Uncle,"  I  re- 
plied. "He's  got  swivels — and  things, — 
in  his  ears.  I  can't  hold  anything  tight 
except  what  I  have  hold  of.  His  gears  and 
jiflickers  are  all  loose.  If  you'd  feed  him 
more  corn, — he'd — " 

"Hold  him  some  other  way,"  said  Uncle. 

"If  I  hold  him  by  the  radiator,— Uncle," 
I  said, — "he'll  bite  me.  If  I  get  him  by 
the  eyebrows, — you'll  ring  me." 

"These,  here  rings  cost  money,"  Uncle 
said, — protestingly, — as  though  I  had 
been  stealing  some  of  them.  When  Uncle 
thinks  of  the  cost  of  anything,  he  becomes 
serious,  and  ceases  to  be  good  company. 
To  have  a  good  time  with  Uncle,  you  have 
to  make  him  forget  lucre. 

"Get  over  the  fence," — I  said, — "and 
I'll  insert  his  nose  between  the  pickets." 

He  got  over.  He  also  tore  his  pants, — 
and  his  leg, — on  a  nail,  spilled  the  rings 
among  the  thistles  and  grass,  and  swore, 
— at  the  nail,  and  the  fence,  and  the 
thistles,  and  the  rings,  and  the  grass.  The 
pig  became  restive,  from  sitting  so  long 
on  his  "tonneau."  He  resented  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  pickets  and  tore  one  off.  He 
put  his  hind  feet  through  the  fence  and 
did  a  tango  on  Uncle's  shins.  Uncle  said 
"dang  yeh,"  led  with  his  right  and  closed 
the  third  ring.  When  the  round  ended, 
the  ring  dangled,  like  a  bangle-pin — from 
the  one  already  there. 

"Let  him  go,"  said  Uncle, — "he's  rung." 

Uncle  keeps  his  corn  in  the  front  parlor 
of  the  bog-pen;  also  bran,  shorts,  oil-cake, 
and  other  viands.  He  had  forgotten  to 
close  the  door,  when  he  got  the  corn,  and 
when  we  looked  about,  for  more  pigs  to 
ring,  we  found  them  there, — in  the  front 
parlor. 

Th  ;y  were  having  a  "spread." 

Uncle  closed  the  door,  and  said,  "there, 
— dang  'em." 

When  Uncle  hires  you,  he  prunes  your 
price.  When  he  settles  up,  he  prunes 
your  account.  The  ultimate  size  of  an  ac- 
count does  not  matter  to  him,  so  long  as 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  pruning  it. 
You  have  to  make  out  your  account,  so  as 
to  allow  for  the  pruning,  and  then  you 
have  to  talk  eloquently  or  he  will  prune  it 
all  away,  and  possibly  present  one  of  his 
Continued  on  Page  55. 


I    gathered    thai    be    wanted    a    feme   between    the    pasture-field    ind    the   corn. 


Three  Sidelines  that  Pay:  by  a.  j.  campbell 

Rhubarb,  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  Return  This  Nova  Scotia  Farm  Big 

Wages  From  an  Acre  of  Ground 


FOSTER  M.  Chute,  an  orchardist  in 
Waterville,  Nova  Scotia,  has  devoted 
much  attention  of  late  years  to  the 
culture  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
winter  rhubarb.  This  year  he  will  have 
three  acres  under  strawberries.  The  plan- 
tation has  for  the  most  part  a  northerly  or 
north-westerly  slope.  He  finds  that  should 
a  frost  occur  in  blossom  time  such  an  in- 
clination tends  to  protect  the  plants  from 
the  early  morning  sun.  The  soil  is  a  heavy 
loam  underlaid  with  clay  and  holds  mois- 
ture well. 

Mr.  Chute  believes,  of  course,  in  thor- 
ough preparation  of  the  soil  before  plant- 
ing. He  has  found  that  such  preparation 
while  important  in  the  production  of  any 
crop  is  doubly  so  in  strawberry  growing. 
Deep  plowing  late  in  the  fall  improves 
the  tilth  of  the  soil  unlocks  plant  food  and 
tends  to  destroy  insect  pests  injurious  to 
the  plants.  As  soon  as  the  land  is  suf- 
ficiently dry  in  the  spring  the  plot  is  cross- 
plowed  and  then  thoroughly  harrowed  un- 
til the  soil  is  perfectly  mellow.  Lastly  it 
is  leveled  with  a  plank  drag. 

When  planting  Mr.  Chute  uses  a  nar- 
row spade  sinking  the  implement  six  or 
seven  inches  into  the  soil  and  pushing  the 
earth  to  one  side.  An  attendant  places  the 
plant  in  this  cavity  so  that  the  crown  is 


The  money-making  possibilities  of  aide  lines 
are  always  a  source  of  interest  to  tlie  mixed 
farmer.  In  this  story  ire  have  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  found  a  most  satisfactory  income 
from  three  branches  which  could  he  undertaken 
by  almost  any  farm  family.  The  information 
should  be  particularly  valuable  to  the  fruit 
farmer  or  market  gardener,  as  the  methods 
followed  are  outlined  concisely  and  the  figures 
most  convincing.  Especially  would  we  direct 
our  readers'  attention  to  the  work  with  Winter 
rhubarb.  EDITOR. 


not  covered.  The  spade  is  then  withdrawn 
and  the  soil  pressed  very  firmly  around 
the  plant.  As  soon  as  the  setting  out  is 
finished  the  ground  is  cultivated  with  a 
spike-tooth  cultivator  which  allows  the 
operator  to  get  close  to  the  plants  without 
throwing  soil  on  them.  Mr.  Chute  raises 
his  own  stock.  This  year  he  is  using  the 
Sample  variety  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
In  his  opinion  the  Sample  approaches 
more  nearly  the  ideal  strawberry  plant 
than  any  other.  It  grows  vigorously  on 
his  land  makes  few  runners  and  produces 
large  handsome  fruit  of  excellent  quality. 
As  his  soil  has  been  thoroughly  treated 
with  stable  manure  and  is  rich  in  humus 
he  is  using  only  commercial  fertilizer  this 
year.  He  mixes  this  fertilizer  himself 
from  his  own  formula  which  works  out  4 
per  cent,  nitrogen,  8  to  9  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  8  per  cent,  potash.    One 


ton  of  this  fertilizer  is  used  per  acre.  One- 
half  a  ton  is  applied  to  each  acre  before 
the  plants  are  set;  the  remainder  is  ap- 
plied after  the  plants  have  well  started 
and  is  worked  in  fully  with  the  hoe.  The 
mixture  costs  him  from  $28  to  $29  per  ton. 
Mr.  Chute  has  not  been  troubled  with 
any  serious  diseases  on  his  plot  and  has 
never  sprayed.  He  uses  a  mulch  of  clean 
straw  which  is  applied  as  soon  as  the 
ground  freezes. 

COST  OF  ONE  ACRE  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  writer  re- 
garding the  outlay  necessary  for  an  acre 
of  strawberries.    Mr.  Chute  said : 

"I  value  the  rent  of  an  acre  of  this  land 
at  $10.  Fertilizers  cost  about  $30;  soil 
cultivation,  $5;  plants,  $24;  planting,  $10; 
weeding,  etc.,  $20;  mulching,  $20.  Crates 
for  an  acre  cost  me  about  $15;  many 
crates  are  returned  so  that  we  can  use 
them  another  year.  Boxes  cost  $16  and  I 
would  estimate  the  cost  of  picking  and 
truckage  at  $60.   What  does  that  make?" 

"$21.0  for  each  acre." 

''That's  about  it.  Well  then  on  an  aver- 
age year  an  acre  of  strawberries  yields 
4,000  one-pound  boxes  and  I  get  an  aver- 
age price  of  ten  cents  the  box.    That  is  I 
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Where  the  rhubarb 
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art.     The  roots  are  dug  early  in   November  and  are  left  on  top  of  the  ground  until  thoroughly  frozen. 
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


The  strawberry  plantation. 


It  has  for  the  most  part  a  northerly  or  north-westerly  slope.    Should  i 

inclination  tends  to  protect  the  plants  from  the  early  morning  sun. 


realize  $400,  less  the  outlay  of  $210,  which 
gives  me  a  net  profit  of  $190  to  the  acre." 

RASPBERRIES   PAY 

Mr.  Chute  has  eight  acres  under  rasp- 
berries in  one  of  his  young  orchards.  The 
plants  are  set  out  in  furrows  five  feet 
four  inches  apart  with  three  feet  between 
the  plants.  As  the  rows  are  quite  a  dis- 
tance apart,  either  potatoes  or  turnips  are 
grown  between  during  the  first  year,  giv- 
ing thorough  cultivation  and  reducing  the 
cost  of  cultivation.  He  uses  one-half  ton 
of  home-mixed  fertilizer  per  acre  of  the 
same  quality  as  he  uses  on  strawberries. 
He  values  the  rent  of  this  land  at  $10  per 
acre  and  fertilizer  used  per  acre  at  $15. 
Hauling  and  spreading  the  manure  costs 
$1  and  soil  cultivation  $4.  He  uses  3,000 
plants  to  the  acres  at  a  cost  of  $18.  Plant- 
ing costs  $3,  hoeing  $15.  Crates  cost  $10 
and  boxes  $8,  picking  and  truckage  $60 — 
a  total  outlay  of  $152.  His  average  crop 
is  2,000  boxes  which  fetch  about  ten  cents 
a  box.  As  a  side  line  he  considers  the  crop 
satisfactory.  For  early 
raspberries  he  uses  the 
Marlboro  variety  and  for 
late  berries  the  Cuth- 
bert. 

Mr.  Chute  raises  his 
winter  rhubarb  in  two 
connected  cellars  12x20 
and  22x28,  7%  feet  deep. 
Two  rows  of  beds  are 
made  on  each  side  of  a 
walk  in  the  centre  2% 
feet  wide,  one  bed  being 
on  the  floor  of  the  cellar, 
the  other  shelf  or  bench 
2V2  feet  from  the  floor. 
Under  the  centre  bed  an 
eight-inch  pipe  runs  from 
a  stove  at  the  extreme 
end  to  a  chimney.  The 
pipe  which  is  about  24 
feet  long  has  a  rise  of 
over  two  feet  in  its 
length.  This  rise  is  ob- 
tained by  placing  the 
stove  in  a  concreted  ex- 


cavation 34x44  inches  and  two  feet  deep. 

The  roots  are  dug  early  in  November 
and  are  left  on  top  of  the  ground  until 
thoroughly  frozen.  Three  men  and  a  pair 
of  horses  are  employed  for  one  day  in 
digging.  A  deep  furrow  is  plowed  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  roots.  Then  two  men 
insert  stiff  round  pointed  shovels  on  either 
side  of  the  plant  while  a  third  with  an 
iron  bar  and  a  block  of  wood  for  a  fulcrum 
works  the  plant  loose.  To  haul  the  roots 
to  the  cellar  requires  a  two-horse  team 
and  two  men  one  and  one-half  days.  The 
filling  of  the  cellar  takes  two  men  one  and 
three-quarter  days.  Three  cords  of  dry 
hardwood  are  required  for  fuel. 

"In  filling  the  cellar,"  said  Mr.  Chute, 
"the  frozen  roots  are  packed  as  closely  to- 
gether as  possible,  care  being  taken  to 
fill  all  intervening  spaces  with  the  soil 
that  has  remained  in  the  cellar  during 
the  summer.  The  fire  is  then  started  and 
is  kept  up  until  the  crop  is  marketed.  The 
cellar  is  kept  perfectly  dark  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  leaf.  The  crop  consists 


of  attractive  bright  red  stalks.  The  roots 
are  watered  every  two  weeks..  We  have 
a  cask  in  a  room  over  the  cellar,  with  a 
three-quarter-inch  pipe  extending  -from 
the  bottom  of  the  cask  into  the  cellar.  To 
this  pipe  a  long  hose  is  attached.  A  spray 
hose  is  used  and  the  watering  is  then 
merely  a  good  job  for  a  stormy  day.  We 
try  to  keep  the  temperature  between  60 
and  65  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

"The  cellar  is  generally  filled  during 
the  second  week  of  December  and  the  first 
shipment  is  made  about  the  15th  of 
January.  The  crop  lasts  for  about  six 
weeks.  When  the  roots  are  exhausted 
they  are  piled  up  outdoors  until  spring 
when  they  are  set  out  in  carefully  pre- 
pared ground.  The  roots  are  nourished  in 
the  ground  for  two  summers  and  are  then 
ready  to  go  into  the  cellar  again. 

"I   get  from   ten   to   twelve  cents   per 
pound  for  the  first  shipment  and  about 
five  :ents  for  the  last.    The  whole  crop 
brings  about  $200   after  paying  freight 
and  commission.    Any  family,  especially 
one  having  a  furnace  in 
the  cellar,  can  take  up  a 
few  roots  in  the  fall  and 
by    placing    them    in    a 
warm  part  of  the  cellar 
have  an  abundant  supply 
of    wholesome     and     de- 
licious rhubarb  through- 
out the  winter." 


The  raspberry  patch  in  picking  time.  Mr.  Chute  has  eight  a.  res 
under  raspberries  in  one  of  his  young  orchards.  As  the  rows  are  five 
feet  apart,  either  potatoes  or  turnips  can  be  grown  between  during  the 
first  year. 


•  There  are  in  Illinois 
nearly  700  consolidated 
rural  schools  and  most  of 
these  have  a  trained 
teacher  of  agriculture 
and  another  of  domestic 
science.  During  summer, 
when  the  schools  are 
closed.  these  teachers 
visit  each  pupil  at  his  or 
her  home  on  the  farm 
every  ten  days.  In  this 
way  teachers  and  pupils 
keep  in  touch  during  the 
long  vacation. 


A  flock  of  wild  geese  caught  resting.     The  habits  of  these  birds   are   among   the   most   interesting  of  nature   studies. 

Geese  and  Turkeys  Wanted:  ByE.i.Famngton 

Some  Especially  Good  Markets  in  United  States  for  Canadian  Fowl — A  Goose 

Pays  Well 


BECAUSE  the  United  States  do  not 
raise  enough  geese  and  turkeys  to 
satisfy  the  demand,  they  are  look- 
ing to  Canada  for  an  additional  supply. 
For  several  years  a  great  number  of 
geese  have  been  shipped  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  to  Massachusetts  and  this 
season  the  total  will  probably  reach 
15,000,  all  of  them  being  consumed  in  the 
Boston  and  New  York  markets.  Another 
buyer  from  the  States  has  been  working 
in  Quebec  the  past  year  and  has  shipped 
some  2,000  geese  from  that  province.  One 
of  the  big  poultry  dealers  of  New  England 
who  already  has  a  large  goose  trade  has 
been  trying  to  interest  Canadian  farmers 
in  turkeys,  as  these  birds  are  scarce  and 
high  at  the  holiday  season. 

The  goose  business  of  New  England 
centres  at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  while,  curi- 
ously enough,  the  goose-fattening  farm 
of  the  West  is  at  Mansfield,  111.  The 
Massachusetts  Mansfield  gets  most  of  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  geese,  while  those 
from  other  parts  of  Canada  go  to  Pond- 
ville,  in  the  same  state,  where  they  are 
fattened  on  a  big  duck  plant. 

No  geese  at  all  are  raised  on  these 
farms,  but  immense  numbers  are  fattened. 
The  work  begins  in  June,  when  wagons 
are  sent  out  through  the  country  districts 
picking  up  young  goslings,  which  are 
quickly  fattened  and  put  on  the  market 
when  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old,  at  which 
age  they  are  known  as  "green"  geese. 
This  is  a  branch  of  goose  farming  which 
might  be  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
larger  cities  in  the  Dominion,  for  "green" 
geese  sell  at  high  prices  in  July  and 
August.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
farmer  should  not  fatten  his  own  birds 


The  steady  derclopment  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try all  over  Canada  promises  big  things  for  the 
coming  season.  The  information  given  here 
with  regard  to  markets,  and  preparing  the  birds 
for  market,  will  be  specially  interesting,  coming 
as  it  does  from  a  writer  who  is  in  touch  with 
every  department  of  the  poultry  business. 

EDITOR. 


for  this  trade  and  sell  them  direct. 
Toulouse  geese,  however,  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  this  early  fattening  as  those 
in  which  there  is  more  Emden  blood,  for 
the  Toulouse  is  slow  maturing  and  is  not 
as  heavy  as  Emdens  at  three  months. 


Women   are  especially   successful  with 
turkeys. 


Of  course  the  greatest  demand  for 
geese  comes  at  Christmas  time  and  it  is 
then  that  the  Toulouse  variety  is  at  its 
best.  Indeed,  the  Toulouse  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  Christmas  goose.  Most  of  the 
Canadian  geese  which  are  shipped  to  the 
States  are  designed  for  the  holiday  trade 
and  are  on  the  market  before  the  New 
Year.  Shipping  from  Prince  Edward 
Island  begins  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  continues  until  the  first  of 
November,  a  carload  being  started  as 
often  as  enough  geese  are  assembled  at 
Summerside,  to  which  point  the  different 
farmers  send  their  birds,  few  or  many  as 
the  case  may  be,  confined  in  crates.  At 
Summerside  the  geese  are  turned  loose  in 
an  open  field,  where  they  are  given  grain 
and  water.  And  there  they  remain  until 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  have  been  col- 
lected, that  number  being  required  to  fill 
a  car. 

SHIPPED   IN    STOCK   CARS 

The  cars  are  loaded  at  Point  Duchene, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  geese  are  carried 
to  that  place  in  steamers.  In  order  to 
make  the  cars  carry  their  capacity  they 
are  divided  into  five  or  six  decks,  but 
these  decks  are  very  lightly  constructed, 
for  they  are  pulled  down  when  the  birds 
are  unloaded.  Being  regular  livestock 
cars,  there  is  no  lack  of  ventilation,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  many  of  the  geese  die  on 
the  trip  to  Mansfield,  which  occupies  three 
or  four  days.  Pails  of  oats  or  corn  and 
raw  potatoes  are  scattered  about  the  decks 
at  the  start  and  no  feeding  or  watering  is 
done  on  the  way.  The  potatoes  are  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  water. 


FARMER'S    M  A  GAZINE 


At  this  fattening  farm  35  acres  are  given  over 
about  thirty  feet  square,  and   form  d 


When  their  destination  has  been 
reached  the  geese  are  driven  out  of  the 
cars  and  the  deck  lumber  removed,  to  be 
cleaned  and  used  for  making  crates.  The 
geese  are  then  formed  into  companies  and 
marched  over  the  road  to  the  farm,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  Driving  the  geese 
is  an  occupation  much  enjoyed  by  the 
small  boys  of  the  town  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  many  a  youngster  slights  his  school 
work  when  the  arrival  of  a  carload  of 
geese  is  announced. 

AT  THE  FATTENING  FARM 

The  fattening  farm,  which  is  owned  by 
C.  M.  Austin,  covers  some  ninety  acres 
but  less  than  35  acres  are  given  over  to 
the  geese,  for  the  birds  are  confined  to 
yards  about  30  feet  square  and  formed 
by  board  fences  three  feet  high.  When 
they  first  reach  the  farm,  however,  the 
geese  are  allowed  free  access  to  a  pond 
for  a  few  days  and  are  also  allowed  the 
run  of  a  meadow.  This  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  them  into  good  condition,  as 
well  as  to  get  them  clean,  for  their  feath- 
ers are  very  badly  soiled  when  they  are 
let  out  of  the  car.  As  soon  as  they  are 
normal  again  they  are  driven  into  the 
fattening  pen  and  there  are  some  fifty 
pens  on  the  farm. 

The  fattening  feed  used  consists  of 
hominy  meal  or  corn  meal  with  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  beef  scraps.  The  feed  is  mixed 
with  water  so  as  to  make  it  fairly  wet  and 
is  distributed  from  a  low  truck  which  also 
carries  a  hogshead  of  water.  The  geese 
are  fed  three  times  a  day,  but  sometimes 
one  meal  consists  of  broken  corn.  At  the 
big  fattening  farm  in  Mansfield,  111.,  corn 
is  fed  most  of  the  time,  being  kept  in  hop- 
pers holding  enough  for  several  days.  This 
plan  economizes  work,  but  Mr.  Austin 
thinks  he  gets  better  results  with  meal 
and  scraps. 

DOUBLE   WEIGHTS   IN    A   FEW   WEEKS 

Certainly  the  birds  put  on  flesh  with 
amazing  rapidity.  When  they  come  in 
they  average  to  weigh  about  six  pounds 
and  when  they  are  dressed,  three  or  four 
weeks  later,  they  weigh  from  ten  to  four- 
teen pounds.  Boston  likes  twelve-pound 
geese,  but  New  York  prefers  heavier 
birds.  New  York  Jews  buy  great  num- 
bers   of    heavy   live   geese   all    the   year 


to   geese,    the   birds    being   confined    to    yards 
by  board  fences  three  feet  high. 


around,  but  they  come  mostly  from  the 
West.  The  live-goose  trade  is  a  good  one 
to  cultivate,  however,  wherever  there  is  a 
Jewish  market. 

The  holiday  geese  are  picked  dry,  first 
being  killed  through  the  mouth  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  stunned  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  a  club.  The  pickers  sit  at 
their  work  and  toss  the  feathers  into  bins 
by  their  sides.  The  feathers  constitute  an 
important  item  when  the  profits  are 
figured,  for  they  are  worth  fifty  or  sixty 
cents  a  pound.  There  are  factories  in 
several  cities  which  buy  carloads  of  feath- 
ers and  make  them  up  into  pillows, 
cushions  and  the  like,  besides  supplying 
milliners  and  furniture  makers.    Indeed, 


feathers  are  imported  from  countries  as 
far  away  as  China. 

PICKING  FORTY  GEESE  A  DAY 

Picking  geese  is  hard  work,  but  an  ex- 
pert can  kill  and  dress  forty  or  more 
birds  in  a  day  and  gets  eight  cents  a  bird 
for  his  labor.  The  fine  down  and  pin 
feathers  are  shaved  off  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Eight  or  ten  men  are  kept  busy  in  the 
fall  months  and  the  flocks  of  fatted  geese 
melt  away  with  surprising  rapidity.  Af- 
ter the  geese  have  been  picked  and  cooled, 
they  are  packed  in  great  chests  filled  with 
ice  until  they  are  to  be  shipped.  Early  in 
the  season  many  geese  are  frozen  and 
kept  in  cold  storage  until  the  market  is 
favorable. 

A  ten-pound  goose  selling  on  the  mar- 
ket at  25  cents  a  pound  will  bring  $2.50. 
What  proportion  of  this  amount  goes  to 
the  farmer  who  grew  the  goose  in  Can- 
ada? The  average  price  paid  the  farm- 
ers when  the  geese  are  shipped  is  one  dol- 
lar a  head.  At  this  rate,  goose  raising 
pays  well,  for  the  birds  are  grown  largely 
on  grass  and  require  but  little  attention. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  get  them  fat  and 
the  percentage  of  loss  from  any  cause  is 
very  small.  There  is  much  land  on  many 
Canadian  farms  which  can  be  used  for 
growing  geese  more  profitably  than  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  geese  graze  like 
cattle  and  six  or  seven  will  thrive  on  the 
amount  of  pasturage  required  for  one 
cow.  A  feeding  of  oats  will  bring  them 
home  at  night  and  no  water  is  required 
except  for  drinking  purposes,  although  it 
is  thought  that  the  eggs  are  more  fertile 
when  the  birds  have  water  in  which  to 


Unrein 


A  carload  of  Prince  Edward  Island  geese  on  their  way  to  a  U.S.  marker.  This 
year  about  15.000  geese  will  be  shipped  from  Prime  Edward  Island  to  New  York 
and  Boston. 


FA  li  .M  E  K  'S     MA  (iAZIX  E 
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These  birds  are  grown  largely  on 


jrass  and  require  1'ftle-  attention.    They  are  sold  for  one  dollar  apiece  and  shipped  away  to 
the  fattening  farm. 


MATING    AND    HATCHING 

New  matings  should  be  made  as  early 
as  possible,  preferably  before  the  end  of 
January.  These  matings  once  made  will 
be  continued  as  long  as  the  birds  live. 
Females  should  not  be  allowed  to  breed 
before  they  are  two  years  old  or  the  eggs 
will  not  be  fertile.  The  ganders  are  at 
their  best  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
six.  Geese  grow  to  be  very  old  and  are 
profitable  as  breeders  for  many  years, 
but  the  ganders  are  likely  to  get  ugly  and 
hard  to  handle  by  the  time  they  are  seven 
or  eight.  Young  geese  usually  mate  in 
pairs,  but  trios  may  be  used  with  older 
birds,  at  least  of  the  common  breeds. 
Canadian  wild  geese  always  mate  in  pairs, 
and  the  females  do  not  begin  laying  as 
early  as  those  of  the  other  breeds.  These 
geese  mature  quickly,  however,  and  many 
of  them  are  to  be  seen  among  the  carloads 
of  geese  shipped  to  the  States,  although 
mongrels  are  greatly  in  the  majority. 

One  reason  why  goose  raising  is  so 
profitable  as  it  is  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  breeders  need  be 
carried  through  the  winter,  all  the  young 
stock  being  disposed  of  by  the  end  of 
October.  The  first  eggs  should  be  set 
under  hens,  in  order  to  keep  the  goose 
laying,  and  the  eggs  should  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  about  45  degrees.  When 
set  under  hens,  the  eggs  commonly  re- 
quire thirty  days  for  incubation,  but  are 
likely  to  hatch  a  little  earlier  under  geese, 
probably  because  they  are  kept  warmer. 
Goslings  should  have  a  grass  run,  but  it 
is  well  to  keep  them  confined  to  yards  for 
three  or  four  weeks  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  wild  animals.  Stale  bread  or 
bran  and  meal  mixed  soft  but  not  wet 
may  be  used  to  start  them  on.  A  little 
sharp  sand  may  be  sifted  into  the  mash 
to  advantage  and  there  must  be  no  lack 
of  water  in  a  vessel  deep  enough  to  al- 
low the  bills  to  be  immersed.  In  a  short 
time  the  goslings  will  be  ready  to  feed  on 
grass  and  oats  and  run  at  large. 

Turkey  raising  has  made  less  headway 
than  goose  growing  in  Canada  and  yet 
offers  many  inducements  to  farmers  and 


especially  to  their  wives,  as  women  are 
especially  successful  with  turkeys.  As 
turkeys  are  very  hardy  they  are  easily 
grown,  and  those  raised  in  the  Dominion 
sell  especially  well  in  the  States  at 
Thanksgiving  Day,  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, because  of  the  fact  that  turkeys 
are  never  at  their  best  until  cold  weather 
comes.  Most  of  those  now  sold  in  northern 
cities  come  from  the  Southern  or  Middle 
States  where  the  weather  is  still  warm  in 
November.  Canadian  turkeys  would  be 
much  more  desirable. 

It  is  true  that  turkey  poults  are  not  so 
easy  to  handle  as  goslings,  but  they  can 
be  safely  carried  past  the  danger  point  if 
kept  perfectly  dry,  and  entirely  free  from 
lice  and  fed  properly.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  so  many  people  lose 
scores  of  turkeys  may  be  found  in  the 
simple  fact  that  they  do  not  keep  their 
houses  clean  and  free  from  vermin.  Shade 
may  be  needed  in  very  hot  weather,  but 
the  poults  must  never  be  allowed  to 
parade  through  wet  grass  and  must  be 
kept  shut  in  on  rainy  days. 


Bread  soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  dry 
with  a  little  red  pepper  shaken  on  it  makes 
a  good  feed  to  start  the  young  turkeys  on 
and  sour  milk  is  excellent  for  turkeys  of 
all  ages.  The  poults  must  also  have  plenty 
of  green  stuff,  lettuce  being  especially  good 
for  them.  A  raw  egg  in  milk  or  a  little 
ground  meat  will  help  the  young  birds 
through  the  process  of  shooting  the  red, 
when  they  are  likely  to  droop. 

Eight  females  may  be  mated  to  one 
Tom  and  it  is  well  to  set  the  first  eggs  un- 
der hens.  Early  laying  is  not  to  be  en- 
couraged ;  the  first  of  April  is  quite  early 
enough  for  incubation  to  begin,  for  then 
the  poults  will  come  out  after  most  of  the 
bad  spring  weather  is  over  and  will  grow 
faster  than  if  hatched  earlier,  while  there 
will  be  fewer  losses. 

Of  course  it  is  useless  to  try  keeping 
turkeys  unless  they  can  be  given  a  wide 
range,  for  they  fret  in  confinement.  On 
large  farms,  however,  they  can,  be  kept  to 
decided  advantage  and  if  given  intelligent 
and  systematic  care  will  prove  highly 
profitable. 


Geese  like  a  water-run. 


Wool  and  Mutton:  By  Mackenzie  hall 


Farmers,  particularly  in  Manitoba  and  Alberta,  are  seriously  looking  on   this  form  of  mixed  farming. 

A  $2,000  Income  on  a  Small  Farm  in  Manitoba  and  a  Return  of  $125  from  $110 

Invested  in  One  Year  in  Ontario  —  Similar  Experiences  are 

Booming  the  Sheep  Business 


H 


AD  there  not  been  the  regrettable 
tie-up  of  interstate  trade  in  live- 
stock this  year,  it  is  likely  that 
the  prices  for  Canadian  breeding  sheep 
would  have  gone  still  higher,  although 
they  are  not  bad,  compared  with  last 
year's  prices,"  said  Jim  Underhill,  of 
Claremont,  Ontario,  recently.  Mr.  Under- 
hill has  been  shipping  carloads  of  ewes 
and  rams  to  the  States  on  different  occa- 
sions, and  was  just  rounding  up  an  order 
for  200  Hampshires,  Shropshires,  and 
Cotswolds  when  the  writer  met  him. 

And  conditions  in  the  Western  States 
warrant  the  optimism  that  prevails,  for 
there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  get  back 
into  sheep.  The  two  leading  sheep  States, 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  have  shown  a 
strong  disposition  during  the  past  years 
to  get  out  of  sheep.  Now  they  are  getting 
back  and  the  pendulum  is  swinging,  be- 
cause of  the  favorable  turn  in  the  market 
for  wool  and  mutton.  The  Southern 
States  have  been  increasing  a  little  each 
year,  but  these  States  will  absorb  their 
surplus,  so  that  the  market  prices  have 
shown  the  tendency. 

WESTERN    STATES   EAGER   FOR   SHEEP 

Commission  firms  in  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha  have  been  flooded  with  inquiries 
from  the  Central  States.  And  apparently 
this  inquiry  will  continue  to  keep  feeding 
and  breeding  stock  prices  on  a  paying 
basis  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  fact  that  the  Australian  flocks  have 
sustained  big  losses  this  year,  owing  to 
drought,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the 
demand  for  wool  will  ensure  an  indefinite 
period  of  prosperity  for  sheep  men. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  rejuvenation 
that  is  going  on  quietly  in  Canada.  Farm- 
ers, particularly  in  Manitoba  and  Alberta 
are  seriously  looking  at  this  form  of 
mixed  farming. 

New  Brunswick  is  also  awakening  to 
the  profitableness  of  the  industry  and  the 


farmers  are  buying  all  the  sheep  they  can 
get.  Ontario  has  a  notable  shortage  of 
sheep  on  her  farms,  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  dairy  farming,  and  cattle  rais- 
ing, but  many  farmers  are  anxious  now  to 
get  in  in  a  small  way,  as  it  is  felt  that  a 
small  flock  can  be  maintained  on  the  aver- 
age farm,  at  very  little  inconvenience. 
The  returns  are  almost  pure  profit. 

SHEEP  PAY  FOR  200  ACRES  IN  ONTARIO 

Simon  Puckerin,  a  farmer  near  Whitby, 
told  me  that  he  had  practically  paid  for  a 
200-acre  farm  which  he  purchased  several 
years  ago  by  his  handling  of  Cotswolds. 


A    sideline   which   appeals   to  some   Canadian 
girls. 


He  kept  as  high  as  80  and  100  breeding 
ewes,  and  although  they  were  pure-breds 
he  never  made  a  particular  study  of  blood 
lines  and  improved  strains.  He  made 
fairly  easy  money  out  of  them. 

A  neighbor  of  his  who  keeps  a  small 
flock,  of  10  ewes,  and  sold  his  wool  this 
year  for  28  cents  and  the  crop  of  lambs, 
11  in  all,  for  $8  each,  which  made  a  re- 
turn of  $127.20  from  a  flock  that  cost  him 
last  fall  $115. 

Conditions  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatche- 
wan differ  widely  from  Ontario,  but  the 
same  basic  facts  about  sheep  are  the  same. 
Wesley  Andrews,  of  Stony  Mountain. 
Man.,  whose  sheep  returns  were  published 
with  Farmer's  Magazine  over  a  year  ago. 
has  decided  to  go  further  into  the  busi- 
ness. 

"I  bred  my  sheep  so  that  they  would 
lamb  the  last  of  March  and  the  first  of 
April.  I  found  that  I  was  going  to  be 
short  of  feed  as  my  turnips  were  a 
failure  and  I  lost,  consequently  a  lot  of 
lambs  from  constipation.  I  have  sold  off 
my  cattle  largely  and  am  going  to  have  a 
flock  of  500  breeding  ewes." 

This  man's  faith  has  been  fed  by  his 
returns  and  the  way  the  sheep  have  helped 
him  to  fight  the  weed  problems  of  this 
part  of  Manitoba.  The  sow-thistle  is  par- 
ticularly bad  and  by  having  the  sheep  run 
over  the  summer-fallow,  he  gets  the  weeds 
destroyed  and  the  land  enriched  at  the 
same  time. 

A  $2,000  MANITOBA  RETURN 

Last  year  he  sold  170  lambs  besides 
keeping  75  ewe  lambs  to  add  to  his  flock. 
For  these  he  got  SG  each  early  in  the  fall 
He  sold  1,000  pounds  of  wool  through  the 
Manitoba  Government  scheme  and  got 
27  U  cents  for  700  pounds  of  it  and  25 
cents  for  the  balance.  This  gave  him  a 
total  return  this  year  of  something  like 
$1,285  besides  a  practical  addition  of 
$800  to  his  breeding  flocks.    There  is  no 
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doubt  about  it,  but  that  few  purely  wheat 
farmers  got  a  $2,000  income  with  less 
initial  expense  for  operation  and  harvest- 
ing the  proceeds. 

"Grain-growing  in  Manitoba  has  got  to 
give  place  to  a  mixed  farming  rotation,  if 
we  are  going  to  reap  the  crops  we  did  here 
in  the  earlier  days,"  said  J.  C.  Whetter, 
of  the  Chain  Lakes  section  of  south- 
western Manitoba. 

A  FINE  CONTEMPT  INDEED 

"Our  crops  are  much  better  this  year 
than  we  had  expected  they  would  be. 
Many  fields  here  are  very  dirty,  wild  oats 
being  very  bad  in  many  places.  Farmers 
are  changing  from  straight  grain-grow- 
ing to  mixed  farming.  However,  it  will 
be  a  slow  process  as  plenty  of  farmers 
have  a  high  contempt  for  the  cow,  sheep 
and  pig,  equal  to  what  one  would  expect 
from  a  city  man,  who  knows  little  about 
his  culinary  supply." 

"Our  flocks  are  doing  well.  The  lambs 
arrived  in  May.  In  the  two  previous  sea- 
sons they  came  before  seeding  but  we  had 
so  many  of  them  that  we  could  not  take 
proper  care  of  them  under  the  weather 
conditions  then  prevailing.  A  year  ago  we 


|B     VsSM  fir 

Both    money-makers    and    fun-makers    on    our 
farms. 


had  250  lambs  come  in  March  and  early 
April,  we  lost  a  great  many  lambs  after 


they  were  turned  out  owing  to  the  cold 
and  wet,  and  we  did  not  have  proper  hous- 
ing facilities. 

We  sold  these  lambs  at  7  cents  per 
pound  about  the  middle  of  August  and  the 
average  weight  was  85  pounds.  The 
flock  is  mainly  range  ewes  rather  small 
in  size  but  cross  them  with  big,  pure-bred 
rams." 

Mr.  Whetter  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  buy  a  carload 
of  ewes  here  for  export  as  they  were  all 
picked  up  by  local  farmers  as  fast  as  they 
are  offered  for  sale  and  as  fast  as  the 
farmers  can  get  wire  fences  erected  on 
their  premises. 

The  providing  of  suitable  pastures  in 
case  of  a  drought  is  one  of  the  first  con- 
siderations in  Western  farming.  Many 
farmers  have  sown  alfalfa,  brome  grass 
and  timothy.  Others  sow  a  patch  of  rape 
each  year  to  ensure  a  good  pasturage  in  a 
dry  spell.  Owing  to  the  June  frosts  of  last 
season,  many  farmers  who  put  in  corn  in 
large  amounts,  were  severely  hit  but  the 
good  returns  from  wheat  have  served  to 
offset  this  loss  considerably. 


Producing  Certified  Milk :  by  h.  h.  dean 

It  is  Not  Necessary  to  Have  Expensive  Buildings  —  The  Chief  Expense  on  the 

Start  Will  be  in  Securing  Coivs  Which  Will  Pass  the  Tuberculosis  Test 

— Only  a  Truly  Conscientious  Man  Should  Undertake  the  Business 


CERTIFIED  milk  as  defined  by  the 
Ontario  Milk  Act  means  milk  pro- 
duced from  cows  tested  twice  a  year 
with  the  tuberculin  test  and  which  do  not 
react;  it  shall  not  contain  more  than 
10,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  from  June  to 
September,  nor  more  than  5,000  bacteria 
per  c.c.  from  October  to  May;  it  shall  be 
free  from  blood,  pus  or  disease-producing 
organisms;  free  from  disagreeable  odor  or 
taste;  shall  not  have  been  pasteurized, 
sterilized  or  preserved  with  chemicals; 
shall  be  cooled  to  45  degrees  F.,  within 
half  an  hour  after  milking  and  kept  at 
that  temperature  until  delivered  to  the 
consumer;  must  contain  12  to  13  per  cent, 
of  milk  solids  of  which  3.5  shall  be  milk- 
fat;  the  herd  must  be  inspected  monthly 
by  a  veterinarian  and  the  employees 
examined  monthly  by  a  physician;  and 
finally  the  seller  of  such  milk  must  secure 
a  certificate  from  a  Medical  Health  Officer 
or  an  incorporated  Society  of  Medical 
practitioners,  certifying  that  the  afore- 
mentioned regulations  have  been  complied 
with. 

The  term  "Certified,"  as  applied  to  milk, 
was  coined  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Coit,  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society.  The 
word  has  been  copyrighted  in  the  United 
States  with  the  understanding  that  any 
milk  commission  shall  have  the  right  to 
use  it. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  Toronto 
and  Hamilton  are  the  only  cities  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  that  purchase  certi- 
fied milk  in  any  quantity.  Last  year  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sup- 


ply in  Toronto  came  under  the  grade  of 
"Certified."  There  are  only  two  farms  in 
the  vicinity  of  Toronto  which  produce 
certified  milk. 

That  the  work  done  by  medical  milk 
commissions  is  not  always  appreciated  by 
the  public,  and  that  they  have  no  bed  of 
roses,  is  indicated  by  a  recent  statement 
of  an  American  commission  which  had 
been  charged  with  laxness  in  allowing 
cows  in  a  certain  herd  producing  certified 
milk  which  were  believed  to  be  what  are 
known  as  "reactors,"  that  is,  cows  which 
have  not  passed  the  tuberculin  test.  The 
commission  is  inclined  to  blame  the  State 
for  allowing  animals  to  be  brought  in 
from  another  State  which  may  have  been 
what  is  called  "plugged."  By  "plugging" 
is  understood  the  injection  of  tuberculin 
previous  to  being  tested  by  a  State  veter- 
inarian, which  prevents  a  reaction  for 
some  time  after  the  operation  known  as 
"plugging." 

Because  of  these  things  the  editor  of 
The  Milk  Dealer,  an  American  journal  de- 
voted to  the  betterment  of  the  milk  trade 
and  the  protection  of  the  milk  business, 
says  in  a  recent  issue:  "Public  confidence 
in  certified  milk  has  recently  been  badly 
shaken,"  and  then  proceeds  to  give  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Medical  Milk  Commission 
for  this  American  city,  as  to  their  share  in 
the  alleged  infraction  of  rules  by  a  cer- 
tain dairy  farm. 

It  would  seem  as  if  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  devise  any  set  of  rules  or  regu- 
lations which  some  one  cannot  find  a  way 
for  getting  around.    In  the  final  analysis 


the  safety  of  any  food  product  depends  on 
the  honesty  of  the  producer  and  dis- 
tributor. If  he,  or  any  of  his  employees 
are  dishonest,  or  determined  to  evade  the 
law  and  regulations,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  prevent  this. 

DOES   IT   PAY  TO   PRODUCE   CERTIFIED   MILK? 

This  will  depend  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  and  selling, 
and  the  price  received;  and  also  on 
whether  or  not  a  person  can  comply  with 
the  requirements  as  laid  down  in  the  Milk 
Act  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  or  with 
similar  specifications  as  put  forth  by  Do- 
minion or  Federal  regulations  for  the 
whole  of  Canada. 

We  may  say  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  expensive  buildings  in 
order  to  produce  certified  milk.  They 
must  be  clean  and  sanitary  but  not  neces- 
sarily elaborate  or  of  high  cost.  The  chief 
expense  on  the  start  will  be  in  securing 
cows  which  will  pass  the  tuberculin  test, 
if  located  in  a  district  where  tuberculosis 
is  prevalent.  Very  few  persons  care  to 
sell  cows  subject  to  the  tuberculin  test  un- 
less they  receive  exceptionally  high  prices 
for  them.  There  is  also  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  to  do  with  the  "reactors," 
as  they  may  not  be  kept  in  the  same  stable 
with  the  clean  herd.  Few  farms  have 
special  stabling  where  they  can  isolate 
those  cows  which  react. 

We  are  pointing  out  these  practical  dif- 
ficulties so  that  readers  may  not  blindly 
plunge  into  the  business  of  producing 
certified  milk  without  first  considering 
the  cost  and  obstacles.    But  once  having 
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Direct  from  producer  to  consumer.     No  chance  of  contamination  in   transit  here. 


got  a  clean  herd,  if  sanitary  precautions 
are  observed  and  no  new  animals  are 
admitted  except  those  having  passed  the 
tuberculin  test,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  maintain  a  herd  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

The  cost  of  producing  certified  milk  has 
been  estimated  all  the  way  from  eight  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  quart.  As  the  selling 
price  of  certified  milk  ranges  from  twelve 
to  twenty  cents  a  quart,  if  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  ten  cents  per  quart  or  over, 
there  is  not  much  profit  in  the  business 
when  the  selling  price  is  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  cents  a  quart,  which  is  a  fair  run 
of  prices.  In  the  city  of  Toronto  the  price 
is  about  nineteen  cents  per  quart. 

One  authority  says  of  certified  milk: 
"It  is  not  milk  which  the  masses  of  the 
people  will  buy,  because  the  masses  deem 
it  a  luxury."  The  same  authority  says: 
"It  is  not  milk  which  the  masses  of  farm- 
ers can  produce,  not  only  because  they 
have  not  sufficient  capital  to  afford  the 
equipment,  but  also  because  they  have  not 
the  sanitary  training  necessary  for  suc- 
cess." 

We  cannot  do  better,  in  order  to  give 
readers  an  idea  of  the  requirements  on  a 
certified  milk  farm,  than  to  describe  a 
brief  visit  the  writer  paid  some  time  ago 
to  such  a  farm  near  the  city  of  Toronto. 
The  farm  is  a  large  one  comprising  about 
600  acres  of  land  which  produces  market 
milk  as  well  as  certified.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  and  the  roads  were  abominable 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  farm — so 
much  so,  that  the  manager  of  the  farm  got 
stuck  in  the  mud  with  his  motor  and  we 
were  obliged  to  walk  to  the  farm.  As  the 
distance  across  fields  was  short,  the  walk 
was  not  unpleasant  except  for  the  mud  in 
some  places.    In  fact  we  enjoyed  it. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor, 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings.  The 
cow-stables  are  single  storey,  on-top-of- 
the-ground  structures,  with  no  place  fo- 
stering feed  in  the  stable.  The  feed  is  all 
carried  on  trolleys  from  the  feed  barn,  to 
the  cows.  Each  stable  holds  from  80  to 
100  cows  which  are  in  two  rows  facing 


each  other.  The  certified  stable  is  built  of 
cement,  steel  and  glass — about  one-half  of 
the  side-wall  space  is  of  glass.  Cows 
which  pass  the  tuberculin  test  are  placed 
in  this  stable  after  a  bath  and  thorough 
disinfecting,  and  as  a  rule  are  not  allowed 
out-of-doors  until  disposed  of.  This 
means  that  the  cows  are  nearly  all  grades, 
which  are  kept  so  long  as  they  are  profit- 
able milkers,  then  are  sent  to  the  stock- 
yards and  their  places  are  taken  with 
fresh  cows,  which  are,  of  course,  non- 
reactors. 

COWS   GET   MUCH    ATTENTION 

Each  cow  is  bathed  and  disinfected  daily. 
In  addition,  a  man  goes  ahead  of  the 
milkers  and  wipes  the  udder  and  flank  of 
each  cow  with  a  damp  cloth.  This  would 
seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server, as  the  cows  look  as  clean  as  a 
newly-bathed-baby,  but  this  firm  takes,  no 
chances,  consequently  are  able  to  keep  the 
bacterial  count  very  low  in  their  milk  all 
the  time. 

After  the  cows  are  done  eating,  all 
refuse  is  removed,  the  stables  cleaned  and 
then  the  whole  of  the  inside  is  thoroughly 
washed  with  water  from  a  hose.  W  v 
few  people's  house?  are  as  clean  as  this 
stable.  Not  only  is  the  stable  cleaned,  but 
it,  and  the  cows  are  kept  <•'  an  by  attend- 
ants who  do  no  other  work  than  look  after 
and  milk  the  cows  in  this  stable. 

At  milking  time,  the  milk  is  drawn  into 
sterilized  pails  by  men  who  wear  clean 
white  suits  which  are  washed  and  steril- 
ized daily.  As  soon  as  a  cow  is  milked  the 
milk  is  weighed  and  emptied  into  steril- 
ized cans  kept  at  one  end  of  the  stable. 
When  a  can  is  filled,  it  is  immediately 
taken  to  the  milk-house  and  run  over  a 
water  cooler,  bottled  and  capped  with 
special  cap  provided  by  the  Milk  Com- 
mission of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  To- 
ronto. The  bottles  of  milk  are  then 
placed  in  cases,  these  are  set  in  large  vats 
and  packed  with  chopped  ice,  which  is  i  e- 
newed  as  often  as  necessary  to  maintain 
the  temperature  below  45  degrees  F.  This 
milk  is  delivered  to  customers  in  Toronto 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  next  day. 


What  strikes  the  visitor  most  forcibly 
in  all  the  operations  of  this  certified  milk 
farm,  is  the  great  care  and  cleanliness  ob- 
served in  the  caring  for  cows,  and  in  the 
handling  of  the  milk.  While  it  is  true 
that  this  costs  considerable  money,  the 
proprietors  are  satisfied  that  it  pays. 

WOULD   I   ADVISE   A   DAIRYMAN    TO   PRODUCE 
CERTIFIED   MILK? 

Yes,  if  the  person  is  satisfied  they  can 
meet  the  exacting  requirements  for  pro- 
ducing this  class  of  milk  and  if  a  suitable 
and  steady  market  can  be  obtained  at  a 
price  xhat  will  pay  for  the  extra  labor  and 
expense  involved.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
say  just  what  the  price  of  certified  milk 
should  be  to  make  it  pay,  it  is  probable 
that  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  cents  a 
quart  at  the  farm  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  a  profit,  and  the  producer 
should  be  able  to  sell  not  less  than  fifty 
quarts  daily  before  he  would  be  war- 
ranted in  making  the  necessary  altera- 
tions in  stable  and  herd  and  engaging  the 
needed  help  to  carry  out  the  work  as  it 
should  be  done  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
medical  commission,  to  his  customers,  and 
to  the  owner.  A  truly  conscientious  man, 
and  no  other  should  undertake  the  busi- 
ness, would  aim  to  do  more  than  simply 
meet  the  necessary  requirements  for 
certified  milk  production.  Given  the  right 
kind  of  a  man,  and  a  good  market  for  the 
product  there  is  no  doubt  money  to  be 
made  in  the  production  of  this  highest 
grade  of  milk,  known  as  "Certified." 


To  My  Father  on  His  79th 
Birthday 

By  YY.  M.  \\\,  Xeu  York 

Along  the  road  of  two-score  years, 

When  every  month  was  May. 
With  head  erect  and  swinging  step, 

How  easy  seemed  the  way : 
With  honors  brave  as  waving  flags 

Each  battlefield  was  graced. 
With  hosts  of  friends  at  every  turn 

Each  task  was  gayly  faced: 
However  bleak  the  wind  might  be 

You  still  could  find  the  sun. 
And  like  the  sunshine  on  the  sea 

Time's  rippling  sands  did  run. 
With  head  erect  and  swinging  step. 

How  easy  seemed  the  way 
Along  the  road  of  twoscore  years. 

When  every  month  was  May. 

Along  the  road  to  four-score  years 

December  follows  May. 
But.  head  erect  and  swinging  step. 

You're   marching  up   the  way. 
The  hosts  of  friends  you  used  to  know 

Are  scattered  now  and  gone. 
December's  winds  are  cold  and  bleak, 

The  landscape  drear  and  war.. 
Yet  still  you  turn  from  winter's  wind 

And  bring  to  us  the  sun. 
And  with  the  sunshine  in  your  heart 

Time's  golden  sands  still  run. 
With  head  erect  and  swinging  step 

You  march  along  the  way. 
And  on  the  road  to  four-sec:  e  \\ 

December  turns  to  May. 


It  was  a  strange, 
long,  halting  pro- 
cession —  but  at 
last  men  became 
accustomed  t  o 
their  webbed  foot- 
wear and  plodded 
on  more  regular- 
ly. The  pace  in- 
creased and  the 
journey  to  Hud- 
son Bay  was  on. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Allan  Baird,  who  has  been  running  a 
preliminary  survey  line  for  a  new  rail- 
road to  Hudson's  Bay,  finds  a  book  on  a 
lonely  trail  in  the  far  north.  The  name, 
"Hertha  MacLure,"  is  written  inside  and 
he  traces  the  owner.  She  proves  to  be  a 
strikingly  attractive  but  very  mysterious 
girl.  He  learns  from  his  chief  assistant, 
Hughey  Munro,  that  the  girl  runs  a  trad- 
ing post  which  was  formerly  managed  by 
her  father  and  that  she  is  known  all 
through  the  north  country  as  "The  Frost 
Girl"  on  account  of  her  coldness  to  all 
the  men  who  visit  the  post.  Baird  com- 
pletes his  survey  and  returns  to  head- 
quarters at  Toronto  where  he  receives 
peremptory  orders  to  start  at  once  on  a 
complete  survey  line,  from  his  chief, 
McGregor,  a  big  railway  magnate. 


CHAPTER  III.— Continued. 

URE,"   he   answered   suddenly. 

"It's  got  to  be  sure!"  snapped 
MacGregor.  "Understand  that? 
Sure!  The  National  people  have  fixed  it 
at  Ottawa  so  that  the  preliminary  survey 
must  be  fined  by  April  1  or  there  is  no 
charter.    It's   the   first  of  their   crooked 
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work.  Barlow  told  me  it  meant  the  last 
for  we  never  could  turn  the  trick.  You  say 
we  can.    Now  go  and  do  it." 

"Gee!"  exclaimed  Allan.  "I  won't  even 
get  a  chance  to  see  a  show.  Press  that 
button  again.  I  want  to  send  a  few  wires. 
Expenses  unlimited?" 

"Of  course,"  was  the  sharp  reply,  but 
MacGregor  was  only  masking  his  admira- 
tion behind  a  show  of  temper.  To  him 
Allan's  unconscious  freshness  was  only  an 
evidence  of  the  youth  that  sees  no  ob- 
stacles, and  MacGregor  was  getting  tired 
of  men  who  only  found  obstacles.  Still, 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  he  sought  to  im- 
press the  young  engineer.  • 

"T  ISTEN,"  he  said  sharply.  "It'll 
-L'  probably  be  a  long  time  before  you 
ever  get  as  big  a  job  as  this.  Barlow  will 
say  I  am  crazy,  but  I'll  take  a  chance  on 
that.  This  has  got  to  go  through.  It  will 
leak  somehow  that  we  are  running  a  pre- 
liminary survey,  and  the  National  people 
will  begin  to  block  it.  Watch  out  every 
minute.  There's  nothing  they  won't  do. 
They'll  reach  your  men,  put  spies  in  your 
crew,  trouble-makers.  They'll  probably 
even  try  to  cut  off  your  supplies.  Noth- 
ing's too  mean,  too  dirty,  for  that  crowd. 
The  job  alone  is  a  big  job.    With  them 


snapping  at  your  heels  it's  the  biggest 
job  an  engineer  ever  tackled.  But  it's  got 
to  go,  go  through  hell  and  high  water 
and — " 

"Six  feet  of  snow,"  laughed  Allan 
happily.  "Let  me  get  these  wires  off." 
And  he  began  to  write  while  MacGregor 
watched  him,  his  advice  and  admonitions 
wasted  on  this  youth.  But  the  president 
was  too  old  a  student  of  men  to  care.  Age 

and  experi- 
ence were  all 
right  for  the 
commonplace, 
he  knew,  but, 
for  the  big, 
new,  difficult 
dashing  a  f- 
fair,  give  him 
youth.  Still, 
the  undertak- 
ing was  so 
important  he 
felt  the  neces- 
sity of  fur- 
ther advice. 

"Block  them 
any  way  you 
see  fit,"  he 
continued 
when  Allan 
had  written 
the  last  tele- 
gram. "We'll  look  out  for  you  if  ne- 
cessary. And  watch  out  every  minute. 
There's  more  in  this  than  you  realize,  boy. 
Canada  doesn't  know  it.  Only  a  few  of 
us  know  it.  But  this  line,  if  it  is  in  the 
right  hands,  will  do  a  vast  amount  of  good 
for  the  country.  Do  you  engineers  ever 
see  farther  than  the  horizon?" 

Allan  did  not  answer  because  he  did  not 
understand  the  question. 

"I  mean,"  continued  MacGregor,  "do 
you  ever  see  what  running  a  survey, 
building  a  railroad,  means?  Do  you 
think,  a9  you  cut  a  way  through  the  bush, 
that  towns  and  cities,  farms,  sawmills, 
factories,  harnessed  waterpower,  people, 
young  men  and  women  and  children,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  of  the  con- 
querors of  a  frontier,  are  stepping  on 
your  heels?  Do  you  ever  think  of  the  en- 
larged field  of  human  happiness  and  pro- 
gress and  endeavor  that  you  make  pos- 
sible? You  fellows  are  always  so  con- 
cerned with  cuts  and  fills  and  grades  and 
switching  room  and  bridges  and  tunnels 
you  never  think  of  anything  else.  Any 
man  who  does  his  work  by  rule  kills  his 
imagination. 

"We  have  always  stood  for  the  best  in 
the  development  of  new  country.  The  re- 
cent history  of  this  greater  Canada  shows 
it.  We  have  repressed  the  exploiter  and 
encouraged  and  helped  the  man  who 
meant  business,  who  would  accomplish 
something,  who  was  sincere  in  his  efforts 
to  build  up,  not  blow  up.    The  National 
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people  have  been  the  opposite.  They  are 
for  themselves  first.  If  there's  anything 
left  the  first  man  along  can  have  it.  They 
are  of  the  old  order,  the  order  that  built 
railroads  for  private  gain,  not  for  public 
good.  We  are  not  philanthropists,  but 
we  have  the  new  idea,  the  right  idea,  that 
we  are  serving  ourselves  best  in  the  end 
when  we  serve  the  public  best.  For  the 
good  of  the  country,  we  must  own  that 
line  to  the  bay." 

"I  see,"  said  Allan,  sobered  for  the  first 
time  since  the  interview  had  opened.  And 
then  he  laughed:  "And  I  dream  these 
dreams  on  an  engineer's  pay!" 

"On  an  engineer's  pay,"  repeated  Mac- 
Gregor.  "But,  if  you  file  those  notes  and 
maps  of  a  preliminary  survey  in  Ottawa 
by  April  1,  come  and  see  me.  I  think  I'll 
be  in  a  mood  to  give  you  something  fairly 
good  in  the  way  of  a  job." 

"We'll  talk  about  that  when  I  get  back," 
said  Allan,  still  smiling.  "Now,  tell  your 
secretary  to  have  the  treasurer  give  me 
two  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  to  open 
an  account  in  Port  Arthur  for  me  so  that 
I  can  get  supplies  whenever  I  want  them. 
I'm  not  going  to  stop  at  cost." 

"Of  course  not.  When  will  you  be 
ready?" 

"Ready!  Lord!  I'm  ready  now.  I'm 
going  to  catch  that  noon  train  west." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The    Missionary  Brings   News 

ALLAN  BAIRD'S  sensations  on  find- 
ing Hertha  MacLure  sitting  beside 
an  Indian  wigwam,  cuddling  a  sick 
little  savage  and  talking  of  Jane  Austen, 
differed  slightly  from  those  of  the  girl 
herself.  To  Allan  there  had  been  some- 
thing mysterious  as  well  as  romantic  in 
the  strange  meeting  and,  what  was  to 
him,  the  equally  strange  topic  of  their 
conversation.  Old  Hughey  had  cleared  up 
the  mystery,  but  he  had  eliminated  this 
element  only  to  add  to  the  other. 

To  the  girl,  however,  Allan  remained 
equally  a  mystery  and  something  akin  to 
a  fairy  prince.  Had  she  not  been  an  in- 
tensely practical  young  woman,  more  ac- 
customed to  doing  than  dreaming,  she 
might  have  made  herself  believe  that  the 
appearance  of  the  young  man  on  the  port- 
age had  been  imagined. 

Hertha  could  not  have  imagined,  how- 
ever, that  Allan  had  stepped  out  of  one 
of  her  novels.  He  was  not  the  sort  she 
had  ever  seen  before,  either  in  print  or 
in  the  flesh.  Of  the  few  men  who  had  en- 
tered her  life  none  had  been  like  him.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  been  at  ease,  al- 
most intimate,  she  thought.  He  showed 
clearly  that  he  was  accustomed  to  meet- 
ing and  talking  with  women.  Men  she 
had  known  were  always  silent. 

He  had  read,  too,  she  knew,  even  if  he 
did  laugh  at  Jane  Austen  and  think  Scott 
ancient.  Men  who  had  read  books  were 
rare  in  Hertha's  world.  She  could  remem- 
ber only  one,  besides  her  father,  with 
whom  she  had  talked  of  books.  He  had 
been  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  factor,  a 
man  who  had  read  more  extensively  than 
Hertha  herself.  But  he  had  ended  it  by 
trying  to  kiss  her;  and  he  had  never 
passed  her  trading  post  since. 

Allan  was  the  first  man  who  had  ever 


come  to  her  direct  from  the  great  world  to 
the  south,  the  world  of  which  she  had 
heard  but  to  which  she  had  given  little 
thought,  in  which  she  had  never  been  in- 
terested. Her  father  had  told  her  of  it, 
warned  her  of  it,  but  never  had  he  told  of 
men  like  this  one.  His  pictures  had  been 
filled  with  thieves  and  cheats,  black- 
hearted scoundrels  of  the  order  of  pirates, 
men  who  ruthlessly  robbed  and  crushed 
and  left  a  trail  of  misery  and  death  and 
degradation,  who  considered  nothing  ex- 
cept their  own  selfish  interests. 

WHO  Allan  could  be,  where  he  had 
come  from,  where  he  was  going, 
were  questions  that  occupied  the  girl's 
mind  as  she  paddled  back  up  the  river  to 
her  home  the  day  after  meeting  him.  She 
half  hoped  she  would  find  him,  but  only 
Me-mi-je-is,  the  tall,  powerful  Ojibway, 
who  had  worked  for  her,  and  for  her 
father,  since  his  youth,  was  at  the  post. 
Silently  he  turned  over  the  money  he  had 
received  for  the  flour  and  the  sugar. 

"Who  bought  it?"  asked  Hertha. 

"Two  white  men,"  answered  the  Indian. 
"One  was  old,  a  company  man  who  has 
been  here  before.  The  other  was  young, 
not  like  the  men  of  the  company  or  any 
other  men  in  the  woods.  They  had  two 
Indians  from  the  bay  for  canoemen.  Their 
camp  was  beside  the  river  at  the  edge  of 
the  clearing.  They  left  very  early  in  the 
morning." 

"What  were  they  doing?" 

"The  Indians  would  not  talk.  They 
came  first.  The  white  men  came  after 
dark,  from  the  great  swamp.  They  had 
come  a  long  ways,  and  they  were  in  a 
great  hurry." 

"Did    you    talk    with    their    Indians?" 

"Yes,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they 
had  been  told  to  keep  quiet.  They  would 
tell  nothing." 

For  two  days  Hertha  turned  this  ques- 
tion over  and  over.  Her  first  thought  was 
that  the  great  company  was  planning  to 
establish  a  post  in  her  district.  Perhaps 
they  believed  that,  with  her  father  dead, 
it  would  be  easy  to  win  back  the  territory 
over  which  he  had  obtained  control.  This 
did  not  disturb  her,  however.  She  had  too 
much  confidence  in  her  own  ability  to  hold 
that  which  the  elder  MacLure  had  gained. 

There  were  no  other  possibilities.  She 
had  known  of  prospectors  penetrating  to 
her  country  from  the  South.  But  they 
were  all  men  of  the  same  stamp.  They 
were  not  in  a  hurry,  but  moved  slowly, 
always  looking  for  gold.  Sportsmen,  ama- 
teur explorers,  city  men  driven  by  primal 
desires  to  long,  hazardous  trips  in  the 
north  country,  had  never  passed  her  way, 
were  unknown  to  her.  In  no  way  did  Allan 
fit  into  her  limited  ideas  of  life,  of  life's 
activities,  of  life's  standards. 

'"pHE  mystery  of  his  coming  was  still 
-*-  fresh  when  another  presented  itself. 
Three  days  after  her  return  from  her  visit 
to  the  sick  Indian  child  down  the  river 
another  stranger  arrived  at  the  post.  He, 
too.  presented  a  new  type,  but  one  known 
to  Hertha  through  her  father's  descrip- 
tions and  what  her  Indians  had  told  her. 
"Is  this  Miss  MacLure?"  the  stranger 
asked  as  he  stopped  before  the  open  door 
of  the  store,  in  which  Hertha  was  stand- 
ing. 


"Yes,"  she  answered,  and  she  looked 
from  the  man  to  his  canoe  at  the  river 
bank,  manned  by  two  Indians  she  had 
never  seen  before. 

"My  name  is  Hardisty,  Alfred  Har- 
disty,  Miss  MacLure,"  said  the  newcomer. 
"I  have  heard  of  you,  heard  many  nice 
things  said  of  you,  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  meet  you  here  at  this  post 
which  both  you  and  your  father  have 
made  famous.  My  first  object  in  coming 
to-day  is  to  learn  if  it  will  be  possible  for 
me  to  remain  here  for  a  while,  until  ice 
makes  travel  possible  again,  and  also  to 
get  supplies  for  the  winter." 

"I  have  flour,  sugar,  pork  and  tea  to 
sell,"  Hertha  replied,  "and  Me-mi-je-is 
has  room  for  you  and  your  Indians  in  his 
cabin." 

"I  am  more  fortunate  than  I  had  hoped, 
and  it  is  very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure.  I 
will  try  not  to  make  a  nuisance  of  myself. 
And  I  hope  that  we  become  friends  as  I 
expect  to  remain  in  this  district  for  some 
time." 

Hertha  did  not  reply  to  this  but  silent- 
ly studied  the  man.  He  was  older  than 
Allan  Baird  not  only  in  years  but  in  spirit. 
He  talked  as  easily,  was  as  lacking  in  em- 
barrassment, and,  though  of  another  type, 
was  as  handsome  as  the  young  man  who 
had  found  her  on  the  portage.  Evidently 
he,  too,  came  from  the  great  world  to  the 
south;  and  Hertha  wondered  if  he  would 
laugh  at  Jane  Austen.  Somehow,  she  felt 
that  he  would  not. 

But  the  object  of  his  coming  was  of 
more  concern  to  the  girl.  He  had  said 
that  he  expected  to  remain  in  the  district 
for  some  time.  Clearly  he  was  not  a 
trader.  He  would  not  have  come  to  her  if 
he  had  been.  He  might  be  a  company 
agent,  but  she  would  learn  that  soon 
enough  and  knew  how  to  deal  with  him  if 
he  were. 

'TPHE  mystery  was  deepened  almost  im- 
*■  mediately  when  the  newcomer's  In- 
dians, after  carrying  several  packs  to 
Me-mi-je-is'  cabin,  returned  to  the  canoe 
and  departed  at  once  for  the  south,  from 
which  they  had  come.  Hertha,  from  the 
window  of  her  cabin,  watched  them  paddle 
away  and  then  began  to  prepare  her  noon- 
day meal.  After  it  was  eaten  and  the 
dishes  had  been  washed,  there  was  a 
knock. 

Still  puzzling  over  the  possible  object  of 
Hardisty's  presence  at  her  post,  she 
opened  the  door  to  find  him,  hat  in  hand 
and  smiling. 

"I  have  come  over,  Miss  MacLure,"  he 
began  at  once,  "to  talk  with  you  if  you  are 
not  busy.  I  want  to  explain  my  object  in 
coming  here.  And  I  hope  to  enlist  your 
co-operation  in  the  work  I  am  about  to 
begin." 

"Please  come  in,"  Hertha  replied.  "I 
am  not  busy  this  afternoon." 

There  were  three  rooms  in  Bertha's 
home,  a  large  living-room  with  a  great 
box  stove  in  the  centre,  a  kitchen  and  a 
bedroom.  Homes  of  wilderness  dwellers 
are  much  the  same,  mud-plastered  log 
walls,  low,  small  windows,  hewed  doors 
and  window  frames,  floors  of  dressed  logs, 
ceilings  low,  dark  and  raftered. 

In  general  appearance  Hertha's  home 
was  not  unusual.  But  a  few  things 
Continued  on  Page  tf.". 


Helping  the  Twig  to  Grow  Straight 


A  Whole  Life  May  be  Handicapped  Through  the  Neglect  of 
Troubles  That  Seem  1  rifling  in  Childhood 


By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


A 


It  is  surprising  how 
many  flat-chested,  pale- 
faced  children  we  find  in 
our  schools  right  in  the 
good   farming   districts. 


SAD 
case 
came 
to  light  re- 
c  e  n  1 1  y  in 
which  a 
young  man 
who  bade 
fair  to  be- 
come one  of 
the  most 
brilliant  and 
useful  engi- 
n  ee  r  s  in 
Canada  had 
his  first 
really  crea- 
tive inven- 
tion just 
about  worked  out  when  his  health  broke 
down.  To  avoid  the  definite  result  of  the 
inroads  of  tuberculosis  he  had  to  drop  the 
ambition  of  his  life  and  live  by  taking 
"light  exercise  in  the  open,"  just  because, 
years  before,  no  one  had  thought  to  forti- 
fy him  against  such  an  attack.  No  one 
had  noticed  that  he  was  losing  his  interest 
in  athletics,  that  he  was  sleeping  in  a 
close  room  with  the  windows  frozen  down 
all  winter,  that  he  was  not  being  fed  on  a 
particularly  nourishing  diet.  So  his  life 
was  spoiled. 

A  bright,  ambitious  girl  in  her  last 
year  of  high  school  work  was  sent  home  in 
a  state  of  nervous  collapse  just  three 
weeks  before  her  examination.  She  was  to 
have  had  a  university  training  with  a  spe- 
cialty in  journalism,  but  she  will  never  be 
able  to  stand  the  strain  of  long  mental 
concentration  on  any- 
thing again.  She 
hadn't  studied  too 
hard;  very  few  stu- 
dents do.  She  was 
just  paying  the  price 
of  an  unquiet  baby- 
hood and  an  over- 
strained growing- 
period.  Naturally  ex- 
citable, from  the  day 
she  became  conscious 
of  a  world  about  her 
she  had  been  dandled 
and  tickled  and  chir- 
rupped  at,  until  her 
nerves  got  the  habit 
of  unrest.  At  the  age 
of  five,  she  had  been 
brought  out  a  trained 
elocutionist,  to  enter- 
tain the  public  when 
she  should  have  been 
sleeping.  The  bill  was 
just  coming  in  now. 
A  boy  would  have 
been  a  physician  who 


could  work  miracles  of  healing.  He  had 
the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  and  the  brain  and 
heart  of  a  man  born  for  work  requiring 
thoroughness  and  investigation  and  hu- 
man sympathy,  he  left  college  after  his 
first  week  in  the  dissecting  room.  He 
couldn't  see  well  enough  for  the  finer  parts 
of  the  work- — just  because,  years  before, 
someone  had  allowed  him  to  use  his  eyes 
too  soon  after  an  attack  of  the  measles. 

In  a  garden  in  a  little  Western  village  a 
young  woman  with  a  twisted  back  works 
for  hours  every  day  with  the  flowers — 
they  are  the  closest  friends  she  has.  You 
will  always  find  her  in  the  garden  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  school  children 
are  passing.  They  pick  the  poppies 
through  the  fence,  and  pass  on  unmo- 
lested, and  the  woman  stands  watching 
them  up  the  road,  especially  the  little  five- 
year-olds,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
something  like  rebellion  in  her  heart — 
just  because,  while  the  curvature  in  her 
back  was  just  beginning,  and  the  pliant 
bones  could  have  been  straightened,  she 
was  sent  to  school  to  sit  in  the  same  old 
painful  seat  day  after  day  so  that  she 
might  "pass  the  Entrance." 

A  girl  with  brown  eyes  like  a  Madon- 
na's and  the  proverbial  crown  of  red  gold 
hair  suffers  daily  from  the  consciousness 
of  a  cruel  disfigurement  that  might  have 
been  prevented.  At  three  years  old  an 
adenoid  growth  blocked  the  natural 
breathing  passage  and  the  only  thing  left 
to  do  was  to  keep  her  mouth  open  and 
catch  whatever  fresh  air  she  could.  The 
result  is  that  the  arch  of  the  upper  jaw 


A  school  nurse  giving  the  children  a  drill  in  the  use  of  the  tooth 
of  the  results  of  medical  inspection  in  public  scho 


narrowed,  causing  the  teeth  to  become 
irregular  and  protrude,  taking  the  char- 
acter and  natural  attractiveness  entirely 
away  from  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  A 
physician  explained  to  her  parents  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  growth  removed, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  operation  but  it 
was  just  neglected.  It  had  to  be  done  later 
to  save  her  hearing  but  the  features  will 
never  go  back  to  their  original  beautiful 
lines. 

Just  one  other  case.  A  young  man  sits 
on  a  stool  behind  a  wicket  day  in  and  day 
out.  His  heart  is  in  the  brown  fields  be- 
yond the  car-lines,  he  is  a  born  farmer  but 
he  has  to  earn  his  living  at  the  unromantic 
occupation  of  timekeeper  in  a  factory. 
Somehow,  no  one  seems  to  understand, 
in  his  journey  to  the  world  one  foot  got 
turned  a  little,  and  he  was  born  with  an 
ankle  bent  and  weak.  The  doctor  pre- 
scribed a  thorough  system  of  massage, 
but  it's  so  easy  to  neglect  things  like  that 
if  you  don't  stop  to  think  what  the  neglect 
will  lead  to.  When  he  began  to  try  to 
walk  the  foot  was  put  in  a  heavy  iron 
brace,  and  when  this  didn't  improve  things 
much  a  specialist  was  consulted.  The  spe- 
cialist had  cured  cases  exactly  the  same 
before,  he  explained  just  how  it  was  done 
and  how  long  it  would  take,  but  it  meant 
taking  the  boy  to  the  hospital  and  leaving 
him  there  for  six  weeks.  Then  the  mother 
resigned  herself  to  the  inevitable.  She 
couldn't  bear  to  leave  her  little,  crippled 
boy  in  a  hospital  with  strangers.  And 
his  life  is  spoiled. 

It's  a  fearsome  responsibility,  this 
bringing  up  a  family. 

Perhaps  in  no 
other  respect  has  the 
child's  growing  body 
been  so  cruelly  ne- 
glected as  in  the  care 
of  the  teeth.  Of  all 
the  pains  that  the 
flesh  is  unjustly  and 
needlessly  heir  to, 
few  can  compare 
with  the  agony  of  an 
ordinary  toothache, 
yet  children  come 
home  from  school 
crying  with  it,  and 
sit  behind  the  stove 
in  the  hope  that  the 
heat  will  relieve 
them.  They  have 
laudanum  and  car- 
bolic acid  and  tooth- 
ache gum  poured  into 
the  cavity  until  the 
nerve  is  put  to  sleep 
for  the  time,  only  to 
awaken  them  in  the 

weird,  cold  hours  of 
-brush.     This  is  one  ,  .    ,  ,  ... 

ols.  the     night     with     a 
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worse  attack  than  ever.  But 
the  condition  isn't  considered 
serious  because,  "It's  only  a 
first  tooth.  It  isn't  worth  filling 
and  will  come  out  itself  in 
time." 

We  are  just  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  these  first  teeth  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the 
character  and  durability  of  the 
permanent  set.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  have  our  sympathies 
aroused  to  the  understanding 
that  it  is  both  cruel  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  sensitive  nervous  sys- 
of  a  child  to  have  to  put  up  with 
this  constant  nagging  pain. 
And  we  are  just  coming  to 
learn  that  with  all  the  painful 
association  of  the  dentist's 
chair,  our  teeth  are  more  abso- 
lutely under  our  control  than 
any  other  structure  of  the  body. 
While  the  first  teething  pro- 
cess is  often  taken  too  serious- 
ly, the  later  care  of  the  teeth  is 
seldom  taken  seriously  enough. 
It  should  begin  when  the  first 
little  enamel  peg  makes  its  ap- 
pearance and  it  should  never 
stop.  The  very  first  teeth  can 
be  washed  daily  just  as  the 
mouth  is  washed  in  the  very 
young  child.  Later  a  tiny,  soft 
brush  can  be  used;  and  by  the 
time  a  child  is  four  years  old  he  should 
know  how  to  brush  his  own  teeth.  He  will 
'  take  no  little  pride  in  the  accomplishment 
and  the  habit  will  not  likely  ever  leave 
him. 

There  is  a  double  purpose  in  the  use 
of  the  toothbrush.  Besides  keeping  the 
teeth  clean  the  vigorous  brushing,  espe- 


Building  a  foundation  for  fitness  for  life. 

cially  if  it  reaches  the  gums  as  well  as  the 
teeth,  stimulates  the  blood  vessels  carry- 
ing nourishment  to  these  bony  organs  of 
mastication.  We  read  a  lot  about  the 
splendid,  flashing  white  teeth  of  the  sav- 
age, the  explanation  being  that  these 
teeth  acquire  their  strength  and  quality 
through   exercise,  the  chewing  of  tough 


meat  and  coarse  grains  and 
twigs.  The  massage  of  the 
toothbrush  may  be  made  a 
partial  substitute  for  the  civil- 
ized human,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  more  of  the  coarser  foods 
that  require  some  chewing.  So 
the  mother  who  thinks  sees  to 
it,  that  along  with  the  regular 
diet  planned  with  a  view  to  the 
perfect  nourishment  of  the 
whole  body,  her  children  find 
exercise  for  their  teeth  on 
things  like  crusts,  and  beef 
steak  and  celery  and  apples. 

And  this  isn't  enough.  A 
dentist  who  has  examined  and 
treated  the  teeth  of  many 
school  children  believes  that  the 
fundamental  failure  is  made  in 
neglecting  the  primary  teeth. 
He  considers  it  important  that 
a  child  be  taken  to  a  dentist  by 
the  time  he  is  four  years  old, 
whether  any  cavities  are  visible 
or  not.  The  dentist  may  detect 
something  that  we  have  missed. 
A  lot  of  parents  will  say,  of 
course,  "Those  baby  teeth  will 
fall  out  anyway.  What's  the 
use  of  having  them  filled?" 

There  are  three  very  good 
reasons.  The  primary  teeth,  if 
decaying,  may  infect  the  second 
teeth,  ruining  them  for  life. 
They  may,  by  falling  out  before  their 
time,  deform  the  soft,  easily  moulded  jaw. 
They  may,  by  being  broken  and  decayed, 
cause  imperfect  mastication  with  serious 
stomach  trouble. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  pro- 
truding or   crooked   teeth   can    be   fairly 
Continued  on  Page  63. 


Children  in 
the  Forest 
School  curled 
up  in  their 
sleeping  bags 
during  the  rest 
period.  If  this 
treatment  is 
saving  delicate 
children  it  ar- 
gues strongly 
for  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh 
air  for  the  nor- 
mal health  \j 
child,  for  the 
best  possible 
ventilation  of 
our  schools  and 
homes  for  out- 
door sleeping 
for  babies. 
Nothing  does 
more  than 
clean  air,  day 
and  night  to 
build  strong 
lungs  and  for- 
tify the  grow- 
ing child 
against  the  at- 
tacks of  vari- 
ous d  i  e  a  s  e 
bugs. 


CONSCRIPTION:   Where  Does  It  Lead? 

Is  the  World  Even  Now  Undergoing  the  Throes  of  a  New  Birth? 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  exact  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  "Conscrip- 
tion" current  at  any  particular 
time  and  place,  the  main  underlying 
thought  is  that  the  state  possesses,  and 
may  enforce,  supreme  authority  over  the 
life  of  the  individual.  This  matter  is  now 
receving  considerable  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
European  War,  and  it  suggests  at  least 
two  important  lines  of  thought. 

I.  If  the  State  has  the  right  to  confis- 
cate the  life  of  the  individual,  has  it  not 
an  equal  right  to  confiscate  his  property? 
And  if,  in  times  of  war,  the  State  has  the 
right  to  mobilize  all  its  forces,  both  human 
and  other,  why  should  not  the  same  right 
be  enforced  in  times  of  peace? 

II.  Upon  what  is  based  the  claim  of  the 
State  over  the  life  and  property  of  the 
individual?  Is  there  any  obligation  which 
is  superior  to  that  of  maintaining  the 
power  of  the  State;  and  if  so  does  the 
State  do  wrong  in  claiming  allegiance  to 
itself  as  the  supreme  obligation  of  the  in- 
dividual? Upon  what  principle  of 
justice  rests  the  compulsory  sacri- 
fice of  the  individual  life  upon  the 
altar  of  nationalism?  When  the 
claims  of  the  State  and  the  com- 
mands of  conscience  conflict,  which 
should  the  individual  obey? 

To  ask  the  first  question  is  to  an- 
swer it.  No  claim  which  the  State 
makes  on  the  life  of  the  individual 
cannot  be  applied,  with  greater 
weight,  to  the  wealth  and  property 
of  the  individual.  If  some,  who  by 
reason  of  military  fitness  are  quali- 
to  serve  on  the  field  of  battle,  are 
selected  and  placed  upon  the  altar 
of  nationalism,  why  should  not  all 
their  fellow-countrymen  who  are 
able  to  serve  in  other  capacities  give 
of  their  wealth  or  their  personal 
services  for  the  same  cause?  Surely 
no  discrimination  should  be  made! 
If  compulsion  is  to  be  exercised  at 
all  it  should  be  exercised  towards 
all.  If  the  young  man  from  the  fac- 
tory or  the  farm  must  go  into  the 
firing  line,  surely  the  millionaire 
should  be  equally  obligated  to  pour 
his  millions  into  the  national  trea- 
sury. If  conscription  is  to  be  prac- 
tised it  must  be  applied  to  all  alike.  Those 
fit  for  "active  service"  must  go  to  the 
front,  the  "factory  hand"  must  work  for 
the  state  with  at  least  equal  devotion,  the 
farmer's  crop  must  be  at  the  State's  dis- 
posal, and  the  rich  man's  riches  must  be 
confiscated.  No  half-way  measures  are 
compatible  with  justice.  "All  or  none" 
should  be  the  motto.  Recognizing  this,  it 
would  be  wise  for  all  advocates  of  con- 
scription to  pause  before  the  staggering 
consequences  of  a  consistent  application 
of  their  policy. 

With  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  compulsion  the  following 
remarks  of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  are  worth 
pondering  over: 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  vol- 


By  W.    C.   GOOD 


The  writer  of  tliis  artich  Is  vitally  interested 
in  practical  agriculture  as  well  us  in  the  eco- 
nomic questions  that  li<  ni  the  bottom  of  all  suc- 
cessful rural  life  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  United  Farmers'  Co-operation  company 
which  is  Unix  near  making  xucli  a  creditable 
showing  among  farmers'  clubs  and  the  locals 
of  the  grange  and  U.F.O.  His  logic  is  apparent- 
ly flawless  and  his  statement  of  any  case  is 
about  as  well  done  as  it  could  be. 
—EDITOR. 


untarily-enlisted  army  possesses  greater 
staying  power  than  the  force  of  a  nation 

in  arms Let  the  British  workman 

undertake  a  duty  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
no  one  will  be  at  greater  pains  to  execute 
it  thoroughly.  To  the  authoritative  com- 
mand, 'Fall  in,'  his  inclination  (not  al- 
ways repressed)  is  to  retort,  'Fall  in  your- 
self and  be  d d  to  you.'  " 

"I  myself  deny,  and  ever  will  deny,  that 
to  force  food  down  a  Briton's  throat  with 
a  stomach  pump  will  give  him  an  appetite 
for  dinner.  .  .  .   War  is  essentially  a  tri- 


umph of  one  will  over  another  weaker 
will.  Are  we  to  imagine  young  men  whose 
elders,  safe  from  service  themselves,  have 
passed  a  law  compelling  them  to  serve 
willy-nilly — are  we  to  imagine  them  ani- 
mated by  the  same  moral  force  as  young 
men  who  have  joined  the  colors  through 
sheer  love  of  them?  If  so  then  all  I  can 
say  is  Napoleon  must  be  wrong,  and  the 
ideal  which  has  guided  British  theory  and 
practice  for  centuries  must  be  wrong,  and 
doubly  wrong." 

The  next  question  is  far-reaching  in  its 
suggestiveness.  If  all  the  resources  of 
the  State  may  justly  be  mobilized  for  the 
purpose  of  waging  war,  why  should  they 
not  be  mobilized,  with  even  greater  pro- 
priety, for  the  purpose  of  winning  some 


nobler  end?  Should  the  greed  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  individual  be  suppressed  only 
when  supreme  danger  threatens.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  State?  Should  alcoholic 
drinks  be  banished  only  when  their  effects 
are  most  conspicuously  injurious?  Are 
anarchy  and  disorganization  to  prevail 
except  when  the  awful,  if  necessary,  busi- 
ness of  killing  an  enemy  becomes  a  seem- 
ingly imperative  duty?  Are  party  poli- 
tics to  degrade  and  corrupt  except  in  spe- 
cial national  crises?  Surely  not!  Surely 
the  time  is  coming  when  we  may  suppress 
anarchy  and  disorder  in  the  good  cause  of 
civilization,  and  organize  as  efficiently  for 
the  saving  of  life  as  we  are  now  doing  for 
the  destruction  of  life.  Any  other  view 
would  surely  be  the  nightmare  of  a  mad- 
man, fitly  described  in  the  following  words 
of  Tennyson : 

".  .  .  .  A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.    Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 
Were  mellow  music  match'd  with  him." 
Is  it  not  humiliating  to  confess 
that   mankind's  chief  effort  seems 
to  be  yet  concerned  with  the  busi- 
ness of  successfully  killing  one  an- 
other?   Over  sixty  years  ago  Car- 
lyle,  after  describing  the  marvelous 
efficiency   and   organization   in   the 
State's    fighting    department,    con- 
tinues : 


".Must  potent,  effectual  fur  all  work 
whatsoever,  is  wise  planning,  firm  corn- 
Dining  and  commanding  among  men. 
Let  no  man  despair  of  Governments 
who  look  on  these  two  sentries,  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  our  United  Service 
Clubs!  I  could  conceive  an  Emigration 
Service,  a  Teaching  Service,  consider- 
able varieties  of  United  and  Separate 
Services,  of  due  thousands  strong,  all 
effective  as  this  Fighting  Service  is;  all 
doing  their  work  like  it — which  work, 
much  more  than  fighting,  is  henceforth 
the  necessity  of  these  New  Ages  we 
are   got   into!    .... 

"But  mean  Governments,  as  mean- 
limited  individuals  do,  have  stood  by 
the  physically  indispensable;  have  re- 
alized that  and  nothing  more.  The 
Soldier  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult things  to  realize;  but  Govern- 
ments, had  they  not  realized  him,  could 
not  have  existed;  accordingly  he  is 
here.  0  Heavens,  if  we  saw  an  army 
ninety  thousand  strong,  maintained 
and  fully  equipped,  in  continual  real 
action  and  battle  against  Human  Star- 
vation, against  Chaos,  Necessity. 
Stupidity,  and  our  real  natural  en- 
emies,' what  a  business  were  it!  Fighting  and 
molesting  not  'the  French,'  who,  poor  men, 
have  a  hard  enough  battle  of  their  own  in 
the  like  kind,  and  need  no  additional  molest- 
ing from  us;  but  fighting  and  incessantly 
spearing  down  and  destroying  Falsehood, 
Nescience,  Delusion,  Disorder,  and  the  Devil 
and  his  Angels!  Thou  thyself,  cultivated 
reader,  hast  done  something  in  that  alone 
true  warfare;  but.  alas,  under  what  circum- 
stances was  it?  Thee  no  beneficent  drill  ser- 
geant, with  any  effectiveness,  would  rank  in 
line  beside  thy  fellows:  train,  like  a  true 
didactic  artist,  by  the  wit  of  all  past  experi- 
ence, to  do  thy  soldiering;  encourage  thee 
when  right,  punish  thee  when  wrong,  and 
everywhere  with  wise  word  of  command  say, 
Forv.  ard  on  this  hand,  Forward  on  that!  Ah, 
no;  thou  hadst  to  learn  thy  small  word  ana 
platoon  exercise  where  and  how  thou  eonldst: 
to  all  mortals,  but  thyself  it  was  indifferent 
whether    thou    shouldst  ever   learn    it. 

"It  was  well,  all  this,  we  know — and  yet 
it  was  not  well!  Forty  soldiers,  I  am  told, 
will  disperse  the  largest  Spitalfield's  mob: 
Forty  to  ten  thousand,  that  is  the  proportion 
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between  drilled  and  undrilled.  Much  there  is 
which  cannot  yet  be  organized  in  this  world; 
but  somewhat  also  which  can,  somewhat  also 
whicil  must  When  one  thinks,  for  example, 
what  books  are  become  and  becoming  for  ns, 
what  operative  Lancashire.?  are  become:  what 
a  Fourth  Estate  and  innumerable  Virtualities 
not  yet  got  to  be  Actualities  are  become  and 
becoming — one  sees  organization  enough  in  the 
dim  huge  future;  and  United  Services'  quite 
other  than  the  redcoat  one;  and  much,  even 
in   these  years,  struggling  to   be  born!" 

Is  the  world  even  now  undergoing  the 

throes  of  this  New  Birth?   Let  us  hope  at 

least  that  some  such  light  may  emerge 

from  the  present  darkness,  for- — 

"God's  in  his  heaven, 

All's  right  with  the  world." 

BERNHARDl'S    DOCTRINE 

Bernhardi  has  frankly  stated,  and  the 
German  Government  has  frankly  applied, 
the  doctrine  that  the  individual's  highest 
obligation  is  to  the  State.  This  view  de- 
nies, in  practice,  the  existence  of  any  mor- 
ality between  Governments  or  between  in- 
dividuals of  different  States.  It  justifies 
lying,  treachery  and  murder — towards 
those  outside  the  national  boundaries.  As- 
suming this  supreme  obligation,  conscrip- 
tion, and  much  else,  logically  follows.  At 
the  present  time  Germany  seems  conspicu- 
ously devoted  to  this  doctrine.  But  it  is 
far  from  unlikely  that  the  same  beliefs 
are  held  among  other  peoples  and  among 
ourselves.  Old  heresies  are  marked  by 
successive  and  ubiquitous  resurrections; 
and  one  sees  now,  dressed  up  in  modern 
scientific  nomenclature,  the  old  heresy  of 
Judaism  dominating  a  large  part  of  man- 
kind. The  local  jurisdiction  of  the  deity, 
against  the  absurdity  of  which  even  the 
prophets  of  the  old  time  inveighed,  is  still 
practically  believed  in.  Further,  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  present  popular 
conception  of  nationalism  is  a  virtual  re- 
pudiation of  Christianity.  The  great  ex- 
ponent of  Christianity  in  the  early  days 
knew  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  bond  nor 
free,  Greek  nor  Barbarian.  His  call  was 
to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel.  What  gospel?  What  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Christian  ideal  and  the 
Christian  spirit  as  applied  to  present  in- 
ternational relations?  Are  nationalism 
and  Christianity  compatible?  Most  as- 
suredly not,  until  current  conceptions  of 
the  State's  prerogatives  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  individual  are  modified.  Bet- 
ter frankly  repudiate  Christianity  or  set 
ourselves  to  reconcile  our  State  system 
thereto:  That  seems  imperative.  At  the 
present  time  the  current  doctrines  and 
implications  of  nationalism  are  not  only 
subversive  of  Christian  principles,  but  are 
actually  destructive  of  civilization  itself. 
The  best  fruits  of  nationalism  are  de- 
stroyed in  the  bitter  conflict  of  nation- 
alities now  raging.  What  is  the  solution 
of  the  problem?  Where  shall  we  look  for 
the  reconciliation?  How  shall  the  spirit 
of  nationalism  be  given  liberty  to  ripen  its 
good  fruits,  and  at  the  same  time  be  pre- 
vented from  ripening  its  evil  fruits? 

WHAT  ABOUT  IMPERIALISM? 

The  answer  is  two-fold.  First  by  the 
inculcation  of  the  Christian  ideal  of 
world-brotherhood,  and  secondly  by  such 
an  extension  of  the  principle  of  federation 
as  is  involved  in  that  ideal.  The  British 
Empire  as  at  present  constituted,  ex- 
emplifies the  possibilities  of  a  certain  type 


of  federation.  We  have,  in  this  so-called 
Empire,  several  really  distinct  nations, 
with  practically  complete  autonomy,  and 
yet  all  bound  together  by  the  strongest, 
though  intangible,  bonds  of  devotion  to 
common  ideals  and  democratic  institu- 
tions. In  the  federation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  we  see  also  the  recon- 
ciliation, imperfect  though  it  may  be,  of 
State  liberty  and  Federal  authority.  Does 
not  the  future  hold  something  similar  in 
store  for  Europe,  and  eventually  for  the 
world,  when  the  dream  of  the  poet- 
prophet  may  come  true — 

"Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no 
longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were 
furled, 

In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federa- 
tion of  the  world?" 

The  obligations  of  the  individual  to  the 
State  are  great  indeed.  Without  that 
social  organization  of  which  the  national 
State  is  at  present  the  highest  expression, 
human  life  would  scarecly  be  worth  liv- 
ing, and  what  we  call  civilization  would 
not  exist.  The  State  protects  the  in- 
dividual in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights,  or 
at  least  should  do  so;  and  in  so  far  as  this 
ideal  is  realized,  the  individual  citizen  is 
under  a  very  deep  obligation  to  the  State. 
Cease  to  maintain  free  institutions  and 
you  suffer  the  consequences  in  your  own 
and  your  children's  enslavement. 

CERTAIN    INDIVIDUAL   LIBERTY   MUST 
PREVAIL 

But,  great  as  may  be  the  obligations  of 
the  individual  to  the  State,  he  is  under 
still  greater  obligations  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  his  own  conscience.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem  it  is  eternally  true 
that  the  liberties  and  privileges  which  the 
State  confers  upon  its  citizens  have  been 
won  by  the  rebellion  of  individuals  against 
the  State,  by  the  setting  up  of  a  higher 
authority  than  the  State  itself.  Only  thus, 
and  often  by  martyrdom,  has  liberty  been 


won ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  the  State  not 
only  guarantees  protection  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights, 
but  it  also  guarantees  protection  to  the 
individual  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  wrongs. 
The  State  not  only  prohibits  robbery  and 
murder,  it  also  allows  and  legalizes  rob- 
bery and  murder  under  different  guise; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  protest,  rebellion  and 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  that  the  wrongs 
sanctioned  by  the  State  are  abolished,  and 
a  forward  step  is  taken  which  confers  in- 
creased liberty  upon  the  individual.  The 
State,  after  all,  only  expresses  the  aver- 
age ideals  and  morality,  current  at  the 
time,  of  those  who  comprise  it,  and  there- 
fore its  claims  upon  the  individual  cannot 
be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  supreme. 
The  traitor  of  one  age  is  the  patriot  of  a 
succeeding  age,  because  the  State  im- 
proves only  by  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of 
some  of  its  citizens.  History  is  replete 
with  examples — teachers,  prophets,  scien- 
tists, reformers — who,  in  their  day  and 
generation,  denied  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  State,  and  suffered  persecution  in 
consequence  thereof.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  has  not  only  watered  the  church : 
it  has  changed  the  character  of  States  and 
has  thus  conferred  increased  liberty  upon 
humanity. 

PROTESTS    MAKE    FOR    PROGRESS 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
process  of  purification  is  at  an  end.  The 
State  is  still,  doubtless,  the  upholder  of 
hideous  wrongs,  oppressions  and  injus- 
tice. Only  by  the  protest  and  rebellion  of 
the  individual  conscience  can  progress  be 
made;  and  the  State  will,  doubtless,  con- 
tinue to  persecute  those  who  deny  its  su- 
preme authority,  and  continue  in  its  vain 
effort  to  extinguish  the  divine  spark,  with- 
out which  hell  and  darkness  would  reign 
on  earth. 

Therefore,  while  the  claims  of  the  State 
are  many  and  weighty,  and  the  various 
liberties  and  privileges  which  it  confers 
upon  the  individual  involve  a  correspond- 
ingly deep  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  the  continued  existence  and  safety 
of  the  State  itself  demand  that  the  indi- 
vidual be  obedient  first  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  enlightened  conscience.  And  that 
State  which  recognizes  this  fact,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  maximum  degree  of  liberty 
of  conscience  and  speech,  not  only  thus 
gives  evidence  of  its  own  excellence,  but 
makes  the  best  possible  provision  for  its 
own  continued  improvement.  And  is  not 
this  harmonious  combination  of  authority 
and  liberty,  thus  realized  within  the 
State,  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  pres- 
ent world  problem,  whereby  may  be 
realized  such  harmonious  co-operation  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  great  world 
family  as  will  abolish  forever  that  satanic 
triumvirate  of  war,  pestilence  and  famine, 
and  free  human  energy  for  beneficent 
achievement? 


The  New   Departure. 
The  Crown    Prince:    "You    were   complaining 
the   other   day,   father,   that    your   generals    on 
the   west   front   were   stuck    fast.     Well,   we're 
on  the  move  now." 


An  up-to-date  North  Carolina  dairy 
farm  puts  its  milk  on  the  market  mainly 
in  the  form  of  ice  cream.  Four  men  milk 
the  sixty-five  cows  with  electric  milkers 
run  by  power  produced  on  the  farm.  Arti- 
ficial ice  is  also  made  on  the  place  for 
transforming  the  milk  into  ice  cream. 
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Business    is    booming! 


Toronto,  Ont. 
Merchants  everywhere  tell  our  800 
salesmen  that  business  is  booming. 

Farmers  have  had  a  record  crop,  at  big 
prices,  with  big  demand  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Stocks   of   manufactured   material   are 
short,  and  labor  is  in  great  demand. 
Exports  largely  exceed  imports. 
Factories  are  busy,  a  great  many  work- 
ing overtime. 

More  freight  cars  are  needed,  and 
steamers  are  taxed  to  capacity. 

Canada  has,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, greater  exportable  surplus  of 
wheat  this  year  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  passing  over  the 
merchants'  counters. 


money 


The    people    who    spend 
want  the  best  service. 

They  demand  it  in  all  kinds  of  stores, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest. 

They  get  it  in  stores  which  use  our  up- 
to-date  Cash  Registers,  which  quicken 
service,  stop  mistakes,  satisfy  custom- 
ers, and  increase  profits. 

Over  a  million  merchants  have  proved 
our  Cash  Registers  to  be  a  business 
necessity. 

Last  month  the  N.C.R.  in  Canada  had 
the  largest  sales  of  any  month  in  the 
past  seventeen. 

President    of    the  >»  - 

National   Ca«h    Register   Co  tSkfwJ)  flS    /igJUgfT^-,^ 


Write  for  booklet  to 

National  Cash  Register  Company 

350  Christie  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Agents  in  Every  City 
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brings  a  Smile  on  Christmas  Morning 


What  better  thing  can  you  do  for 
a  young  man  than  to  put  within  his 
reach — FREE — every  day,  the  finest 
shave  in  the  world  ? 

That's  what  the  gift  of  a  Gillette 
means! 

The  new  "Bulldog/'  with  its  stocky 
grip  and  splendid  balance,  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  young  man.  Or 
perhaps  he'd  like  an  "Aristocrat"  or 
a  Pocket  Edition. 


Christmas  also  gives  you  a  chance 
to  put  Father  or  Uncle  in  touch  with 
real  shaving  luxury  in  the  form  of  a 
Gillette  Combination  Set. 

If  he  has  never  had  a  Gillette,  its 
velvet  shave  will  be  a  revelation  and 
a  daily  delight. 

If  he  already  has  a  Gillette,  the 
Combination  feature  will  be  an  added 
convenience,  particularly  when  he  is 
travelling. 


Gillette  "Bulldog,"  $5.00— 
"Aristocrat,"  $5.00  —  Stan- 
dard Set,  $5.00— Pocket  Edi- 
tions, $5.00  to  $6.00— Com- 
bination Sets,  $6.50  up. 


About  the  finest  "little 
gift"  for  a  Gillette  user  is  a 
Packet  of  Blades— 50c.  and 
$1.00. 


Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

GILLETTE  BUILDING,        -        -        MONTREAL 
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MY  dear  John, — It  won't  be  Christ- 
mas for  some  weeks  yet,  but  the 
mails  are  so  full  now  it  takes  a 
letter  a  long  time  to  get  through  and  I 
want  you  to  get  my  letter  on  Christmas 
morning  just  as  you  did  the  years  you 
were  out  West.  When  I  think  of  that 
it  seems  just  like 
Christmas  Eve 
to-night  and  I 
am  only  one 
day's  journey 
away  from  you. 
Anyway,  when  I 
look  out  at  the 
the  first  snow  on 
the  ground,  and 
that  queer  win- 
ter stillness  over 
everything,  I 
I  know  that  the 
Christmas  spirit 
is  in  the  air  al- 
ready. 

It's  strange 
how  this  time  of 
the  year  always 
brings  back  the 
same  feelings 
and  the  same 
sounds  and  the 
same  pictures. 
The  one  that  has 
always  come 
first  with  me 
(You  won't  think 
I'm  preaching  to 
you  John?)  is 
the  picture  of  an 
inn  full  of 
guests,  the  sound 
of  people  having 
a  good  time  in- 
s  i  d  e,  and  the 
glow  of  the  fires 
streaming  out 
over    the    snow, 


Peace  on  Earth:  a 

Mother's  Letter  to  the  Trenches 

By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


and  off  in  the  shadow  the  distress  and  cold 
and  darkness  of  the  stable.  And  I  wonder 
how  all  those  people  could  have  been  so 
blind.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  the  Star 
must  have  poured  down  its  light  over  the 
stable  until  every  last  straw  in  the  roof 
was  turned  to  gold,  but  they  tell  us  it  was 
a  very  modest  star,  not  much  larger  than 
a  candle  moving  across  the  sky,  and  only 
the  Wise  Men  saw  it.  I  can  hardly  look 
up  when  I  remember  how 'the  whole  inn- 
full  of  guests  just  went  on  enjoying  them- 
selves, or  dozed  in  well-housed  content, 
while  in  a  manger  (just  think  of  it!)  the 
greatest,  kindest  miracle  of  creation  was 
going  on.  And  then  that  "Peace  on 
earth!"  After  all  it  might  not  be  so  very 
different  now.  After  knowing  the  truth 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years  sometimes 
we  miss  what  it  really  means. 

To-night  after  supper  your  father  went 
over  to  the  other  place  to  see  that  the 
young  cattle  were  all  right.  And  when  he 
came  in  and  blew  out  the  lantern  the  first 
words  he  said  were,  "I  don't  see  how  people 
can  be  such  fools" — not  a  very  Christmas- 
like speech,  was  it?  But  you  know  howr 
your  father  has  no  patience  with  things 
that  a  weaker  man  might  overlook.  He 
said  when  he  was  coming  along  the  back 
lane  the  wind  was  scarcely  stirring  the 
snow  on  the  cedars,  and  that  strange, 
white  moonlight  put  a  kind  of  spell  over 
everything  until  you  could  almost  expect 
to  hear  that  "Peace  on  Earth"  coming 
from  a  Voice  somewhere  any  minute.  And 
he  met  one  of  the  Andrews  boys  crossing 
the  field  crying  and  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
remember  Jennie  Andrews  or  not.  She 
was  very  pretty  and  a  real  nice  girl.  She 
went  out  dressmaking  to  help  support  the 
family,  and  happened  to  be  sewing  up  at 
the  Mayor's  house  when  their  son  was 
home  on  furlough  before  he  went  with  the 
first  contingent;  and  just  at  the  last  min- 
ute he  married  her  and  went  away  and 
never  told  them.  Of  course  it  was  a  bad 
mistake  not  to  tell,  but  I  suppose  he  didn't 
think.    Anyway   you'd   think  his  mother 


would  have  considered,  but  she  just  said 
the  girl  had  disgraced  them.  To-night 
when  the  doctor  said  Jennie  might  not 
live  till  morning  the  mother  just  sent  back 
her  "regrets"  but  wouldn't  go  near  her. 
She  didn't  want  everyone  to  know  their 
connection. 

How  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  we  feel  so  hard 
toward  the  inn-keepers  of  Bethlehem  and 
still  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ostracise 
anyone?  How  can  people  thrill  at  the 
"Peace  on  Earth"  anthem  and  all  the 
time  hug  some  hate  in  their  own  hearts. 
I  was  just  reading  a  letter  from  a  soldier 
written  to  someone  who  had  sent  a  Field 
Kitchen  to  the  front,  and  after  he  had  ex- 
plained what  it  meant  to  the  men  of  his 
regiment,  he  said,  "/  am  glad  to  say  that 
some  German  prisoners  who  were  wound- 
ed have  also  had  nmirishment  from  it." 
It  is  such  a  comfort  to  us  at  home  to 
know  that  in  the  face  of  everything  there 
is  such  a  spirit  among  our  men. 

I  wonder  just  what  your  Christmas  Day 
will  be  like.  You  never  say  anything 
about  what  you  are  doing  so  I  know  you 
don't  want  me  to  think  about  it.  and  I 
don't — not  any  more  than  I  can  help. 
I  try  to  think  instead  about  last  year 
when  you  were  here.  Every  day  I  find 
myself  thinking,  "I  must  get  this  done 
before  John  comes,  so  I  will  have  lots  of 
time  free  while  he  is  here,"  or  "I  wonder 
whether  John  would  like — "  but  every 
mother  does  that.  I  believe  somehow  that 
you  felt  almost  the  same,  that  while  the 
presses  roared  in  an  extra  effort  to  get 
out  the  Christmas  specials,  and  the  whole 
house  was  in  confusion  taking  care  of 
rush  orders,  when  the  lights  came  on  early 
in  the  dusk  of  the  short  afternoon  and  the 
whole  staff  worked  overtime,  that  some- 
times you  found  yourself  "coming  to"  and 
smiling  at  a  queer  little  warmth  around 
your  heart — you  were  going  home  for 
Christmas. 

When  you  came  I  remember  just  how 
jtou  looked — and  felt,  so  big  and  strong 
and  gentle  with  the  snow  on  your  over- 
coat melting  in  my  hair,  and  I  can't  help 
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Start  a  Library  This  Xmas 

Macey  Cases  Fit  Anywhere 


You  Can  Build  Section  by  Section  as  Your  Library  Grows 

THERE  is  no  suitable  space  in  the  home  where  a  "ZKCacey"  Case  can- 
not be  made  to  fit  in.  That  is  the  advantage  of  the  Macey — you 
can  arrange  your  cases  to  suit  your  rooms. 

The  adaptability  and  convenience  of  the  "JXCacey"  Bookcase  for  the  home 
has  won  popular  favor.  You  buy  only  as  you  need.  The  first  section  is 
a  complete  bookcase  in  itself.  These  Macey  sections  will  make  a  desir- 
able gift  for  your  friends  or  your  home,  and  as  the  need  for  space  grows, 
simply  buy  another  book  section  and  place  it  between  the  book  section 
and  the  top,  and  your  bookcase  is  again  complete  but  larger. 

We  want  every  home  in  Canada  to  have  a  copy  of  our  "Macey 
Style  Book,"  which  illustrates  and  explains  the  exclusive  fea- 
tures and  the  different  styles  in  which  these  cases  are  made. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY— IT  IS  FREE 


FurnitureM 


ANADA  rURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS 


Limited 


WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO. 
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

BIG  SCHOOL   OUTFIT   EASILY   EARNED 


14  PREMIUMS 


43  PIECES 


Dandy  Big  School  Rag.  Folding  Metal  Lunch 
Box,  Pencil  Box  with  Lock  and  Key,  Drawing  Pencil 
with  Compass,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Pen  wilh  Foun- 
tain Nth,  Ink  and  Pencil  Eraser,  Good  Ruler,  28 
Colored  Crayons,  Letter  Seal  engraved  wilh  your 
luuial.  Sealing  Wax,  Excelsior  Printer  with  Rubber 
Type,  Holder,  Ink,  etc..  Two-lone  Scout  Whistle, 
and  Big  Song  Book — 14  Splendid  Premiums — 43 
Pieces — the  whole  lot  easily  earned  in  an  hour  by 
selling  only  30  Sets  of  magnificent  cards:  exquisite 
Christmas  Booklets  at  4  lor  10c;  charming  Christ- 
mas, War,  and  Fancy  Posicards  at  6  for  10c,  and 
Seis  of  14  Christmas  Tags,  <  'arts,  Seals  and  S;amps, 
at   10c.      THE  POSTAGE  ON   FANCY  CARDS  IS 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  CO..  DEPT.      F.M.  631 


STILL  ONLY  lc.  (full  explanation  sent  with  order), 
so  they  are  selling  faster  than  ever.  Everybody 
wants  cards;  besides,  we  send  with  every  order 
prize  coupons  for  A  BIG  MUSIC  BOOK  OF  40 
POPULAR  SONGS,  FREE  to  everyone  who  buys 
10c.  worlh  or  more  from  you.  You  run  no  risk, 
we  pay  all  charges;  we  even  send  extra  cards  to 
pay  your  postage.  We  exchange  cards.  If  necessary 
Just  say  you  will  do  your  best;  we  know  you  will 
succeed.  ORDER  TO-DAY  —  A  POSTCARD 
WILL  DO — sell;  return  the  money,, and  In  next 
to  no  time  you  will  be  the  deli  hu-d  owner  of  tn« 
grandest  comblnauon  of  premiums  ever  offered  to 
the  Boys  and  Girls  of  Canada. 


TORONTO.  ONTARIO. 


LOVELY  JEWELRY  SET  EASILY  EARNED 


4  MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUMS— a  Hand- 
some Bracelet  set  with  a  large  Flashing  Jewel,  a 
Lovely  Set  of  Brooches,  forget-me-not  design  in 
turquoise  and  pearls;  an  Exquisite  Locket  set  with 
5  Brilliant  Stones,  and  with  a  Beautiful  Neck  Chain, 
and  an  elegant  Solitaire  Ruby  Ring — the  very  latest 
and  prettiest  designs — the  whole  set  easily  earned 
by  selling  only  30  Sets  of  MAGNIFICENT  CARDS; 
exquisite  Christmas  Booklets  at  4  for  10c,  charming 
Christmas,  War,  and  Fancy  Postcards  at  6  for  10c. 
and  Sets  of  44  Christmas  Tags,  Cards,  Seals  and 
Stamps,    at    10c     THE    POSTAGE    ON    FANCY 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  CO.,  DEPT.     F 


CARDS  IS  STILL  ONLY  lc  (fill  explanation  sent 
with  order)  so  they  are  selling  faster  than  ever. 
Everybody  buvs  cards;  besides,  we  send  with  everj 
order  Prize  Coupons  for  a  lilt;  MUSIC  BOOK  tiF 
40  POPULAR  BONGS,  FREE  to  everyone  who 
buys  10c.  worth  or  more  from  you.  You  run  no 
risk;  we  pay  all  charges;  we  even  send  extra  cards 
to  pay  your  postage.  We  exchange  cards,  if  neces- 
sary. Just  sav  vou  will  do  your  best;  we  know  you 
will  succeed.  ORDER  TO-DAY— A  POSTCARD 
WILL  DO — sell;  return  the  money,  and  we  will 
at  once  send  you  the    complete    set.  POSTPAID. 


M.  641 


TORONTO.  ONTARIO 


"Safety  First"  in  Buying 

NOT  one  buyer  in  a  thousand  ever  has  a  chance  to  make  the  investigation 
as  to  the  merchant's  reliability  that  the  publisher  has.     The  responsible 
publisher   must  do  all  in  his  power  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  readers 
of  his  publication. 

If  you  would  have  "safety-first"  in  buying  you  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
advertising  columns  of  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Our  advertisements  are  carefully  censored,  and  we  have  repeatedly  turned  aside 
applications  aggregating  hundreds  of  dollars  just  because  we  were  afraid  our 
readers  might  lose  through  questionable  advertisements. 

Look  through  this  issue  and  see  if  there  is  not  something  you  can  buy  to  better 
advantage  because  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  has  investigated  the 
advertiser. 

Please  don't  forget  when  writing  advertisers  to  say  you  saw  their  announcement 
in  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


feeling    rebellious    that    men    like 
should    have   to — but   I   know  that 
right.    And  I  don't  forget  that  whe* 
went  to  the  pond  to  skate  on  Christrr.c 
afternoon  you  came  back  early  to  talk 
me.    Perhaps  it  wasn't  easy.    The  gir 
thought  you  were  splendid,  because  yo 
skate  like  the  wind  and  because,  well,  yo 
are  very  much  like  your  father  was" ; 
your  age.    But  the  girls  didn't  care  a  b 
about   what   you    were   doing  when   yo 
were  away,  they  didn't  care  whether  you 
work  was  getting  you  where  you  wante 
to  go,  or  who  your  friends  were,  or  whs 
were  your  ideas  of  the  real  things  tht 
make    life;    they    didn't    know   anythir. 
about  that  pride  which  made  me  a!mo< 
afraid   of   you,   that   made  me   hang  o 
every  word  you  said,  that  gave  me  the  a 
su ranee    that    whatever    conditions    yo 
might  have   to  meet  I   could  always  I 
proud  of  you.    I  might  never  have 
you  these  things  if  you  had  been  her. 
John,  but  now  it  seems  that  I  can't  tell  yo 
enough. 

To-night,  when  we  sit  here  alone 
doesn't  seem  any  time  since  the  fir- 
Christmas  you  were  with  us.  I  remembt 
how  I  dreamed  even  then  of  what  yo 
would  be  and  the  things  you  might  do.  ar 
I  haven't  been  disappointed.  Alread; 
have  put  ir.to  our  lives  a  blessing  grea'u 
than  any  possible  sorrow  could  ever  cou: 
terbalance.  Only  for  yourself — I  was  e 
sure  then  that  I  had  done  a  great  thir. 
for  you.    Now  I  sometimes  wonder. 

But  I  know  you  don't  feel  that  wa 
about  it.  I  know  that  a  woman  can't  ur 
derstand  a  man's  problems  any  more  tha 
men  can  understand  women.  I  suppose 
good  deal  of  a  man's  life  is  made  up  o 
fighting  in  one  form  or  another  (and  sure 
ly  this  cause  is  worth  it)  and  because  me 
have  always  done  most  of  our  fighting  fo 
us  we  can't  understand.    Still  I  wonde; 

This  is  the  hardest  Christmas  the  wor'. 
has  ever  known.  It's  pretty  hard  to  se 
through  the  blackness.  Still,  if  we  stop  : 
think,  the  first  Christmas  came  to  ai 
happy  and  discouraged  people.  Th 
prophets  had  promised  them  that  Go 
would  save  them  from  their  troubles  bu 
their  troubles  increased.  Nothing  hap 
pened  but  disaster  after  disaster, 
the  Persians,  then  the  Greeks  and  the 
the  Romans  invaded  the  country  and  too 
away  their  place  and  nation.  So  far  a 
any  of  them  could  see,  God  had  forgot. e 
them.  Then  suddenly  out  of  the  da' 
came  a  wonderful  light  and  God  sent  ther 
the  greatest  Gift  He  could  possibly  hav 
ariven:  His  Only  Son.  And  I  like  to  thir. 
too  that  when  this  Gift  came,  the  £k 
shone  for  the  shepherds,  poor  mei.  w 
ing  in  the  cold  fields  by  night  while  other 
slept  in  comfortable  beds.  Perhaps,  eve 
in  the  trenches  under  the  most  forbiddir. 
conditions,  a  vision  will  find  its  way  thi 
Christmas  right. 

Another  year,  I  hope  you  will  be  bac 
with  us.    Something  seems  to  promi- 
that.    I   can't  explain,   I'm   afraid  fror 
where  you  are  it  might  not  seem  real.  Bu 
my   heart  aches  for   the  other  mother* 
Somewhere,  in  the  Undiscovered  Cour.tr> 
they  will  find  them  again.    I  feel  as  sur 
of  that  as  I  feel  sure  about  the  truth  of  th 
first    Christmas,    an    event    not   ha 
ancient  as  Julius  Caesar,  and  we 
feel  any  mystery  about  him. 


V  A  R  M  E  K  '  S    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 
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A.nd,  by  the  way,  I  thought  of  telling 

1  before,  but  then  I  wanted  to  keep  it 

the  last.   Dorothy  Gordon  was  visiting 

aunt  last  week  and  she  came  in  to  see 

almost  every  day.   She  looked  as  sweet 

ever  with   little  white  fur   trimming 

und  her  hat  and  collar,  but  I  think  she 

ms  more  serious  than  I'd  ever  seen  her 

ore.    I  couldn't  help  thinking  what  a 

8  ying  power   the  friendship   of  a   girl 

1  e  that  must  be  to  a  man.    She  showed 

pi  a  photograph  in  a  purple  leather  case. 

I  was  just  like  her,  and  before  I  thought, 
I;aid  right  out,  "How  John  would  like 
tilt!"  She  smiled  a  little  bit  and  folded  it 
i ,  but  not  before  I  saw  a  little  gold  mono- 
g  im  on  the  back,  and  when  I  looked  at  her 
f 'e  again,  the  color  was  as  warm  as  the 
f;t  bloom  on  my  Rambler.    I  know  I'm 

I I  giving  away  any  secret,  because  you 
nil  have  the  photograph  before  you  get 
t  s,  but  girls  have  such  an  indifferent 
v  y  of  writing  sometimes  that  I  thought 
I  just  tell  you  how  she  looked. 

A.  happy  Christmas  dear.  You  won't 
\  with  us  but  there  are  things  that  aren't 
fenced  or  staggered  by  distance  or  cir- 
aiistances.  Know  that  we  will  be  think- 
i»  about  you  every  minute  and  waiting 
1  •  you  always. 


A  Christmas  Moan 

By  B.  W.  WILLINGS 

For  me  this  is  a  time  of  woe, 
Howe'er  I  turn,  where'er  I  go 
I  meet  the  same  impassioned  plea, 
"What  are  you  going  to  get  for  me?" 
I've  cornered  countless  kinds  of  junk; 
My  purchases  would  fill  a  trunk, 
Yet,  verily,  with  all  my  grist 
'I'm  far  from  being  through  the  list. 
The  mail-man  greets  me  with  a  smile, 
His  palm  is  itching  all  the  while; 
And  eke  the  man  who  brings  the  coal 
Would  fain  despoil  my  meagre  roll. 
Our  janitor,  his  face  abeam, 
No  coaxing  needs  to  furnish  steam, 
Full  well  I  know  his  garish  grin 
Is  but  a  ruse  to  garner  tin. 
When  I  survey  the  family  tree 
The  boughs  that  are,  and  are-to-be 
Methinks   (and  these  are  frigid  facts) 
I'll  sharpen  up  my  trusty  axe 
And  with  strong  arm  and  zealous  soul, 
I'll  prune  that  monster  to  the  bole; 
Or,  failing  this,  prithee  I'll  go 
To  far,  far  wilds  in  Borneo 
And  spend  the  holidays  alone, 
Where  Xmas  presents  are  unknown. 
N-B- — /  might  be  disinherited, 
So  wait,  I'll  go  next  year  instead. 


A    Saskatchewan    farmer's    home    near 
Alameda. 
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Takes  the  Grand  Prize 

at  the  great  International  Exposition,  at  San  Francisco 

For  purity  and  excellence  of  product 
For  clean,  hygienic  factory 
For  welfare  work  among    employes 
For  high  commercial  standing 

Shredded  Wheat 

Also  a  gold  medal  for  unique  shredding  and 
baking  machinery; 

Also  a  gold  medal  for  completeness  of  oper- 
ating exhibit  in  Food  Products  Building. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  have  awarded  Shredded  Wheat 
first  place  among  all  cereal  foods  for  purity  and  nutritive  value. 
It  is  first  in  the  favor  of  youngsters  and  grown-ups  ;  first  in  the 
affections  of  men  who  do  the  work  of  the  world  with  hand  or 
brain. 

If  you  haven't  seen  the  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  you 
have  missed  a  rare  opportunity  to  enrich  your  mind  and  soul. 

Our  factory,  now  building  at 
Oakland,  California,  will  be  "The 
Pride  of  the  Pacific". 

Shredded  Wheat  is  made  in  two  forms — 
Biscuit,  for  breakfast  with  milk  or  cream, 
or  for  any  meal  with  sliced  peaches, 
bananas  or  fruits  of  any  kind;  Triscuit, 
the  Shredded  whole  Wheat  wafer-toast, 
eaten  with  butter,  cheese  or  marmalades. 

"  Made  in  Canada  "  by 

The  Canadian  Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Toronto  Office,  49  Wellington  Street  East 
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DEAN'S 


THE  CANADIAN  MAID"   TOBOGGANS 
ARE  EASY  TO  CONTROL 


THE  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FOR  ADULT  OR  CHILD 

They  are  skilfully  planned  and  designed  to  make  the  fascination  of  tobogganing  perfectly  safe  and  comfortable.  The 
toboggan  does  not  PUSH  the  snow  in  front  of  it.  and  thus  you  have  GREATER  SPEED,  AN  EVEN  AND 
COMFORTABLE  MOTION  and  a  LONGER  RIDE.  The  Three  Runners  hold  the  toboggan  to  the  track  and  guarantee 
easy  control  and  safety.  With  two.  six  or  eight  passengers,  "  The  Canadian  Maid  "  No.  4  Toboggan  is  equally  easy  to 
control,  the  runners  helping  materially.     Roped,  ready  for  use. 

Price,  $6.00— Any  size,  delivered  to  any  station  in  Ontario.     AGENTS  WANTED. 
PACK   TOBOGGANS  A  SPECIALTY. 

WALTER  DEAN,  Foot  of  York  Street,  Toronto,   Canada 
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F  A  RMER'S    MAGAZINE 


A  Practical  Gift 


for  Farmers 


The 
Doctor's  " 
Shoe 


The 

"Doctor's 
Antiseptic 
Non-Perspiro  Shoe 
Patented  1908-1909. 

The  "Doctor's"  Shoe  is 
the  kindest  shoe  for  the 
feet.  It  is  absolutely  water- 
proof and  antiseptic.  It 
will  give  solid  comfort  and 
maximum  wear. 

A  farmer  wearing  these 
antiseptic  n  o  n-p  e  r  s  p  i  r  o 
shoes  will  forget  foot-weari- 
ness and  experience  acom- 
fort  never  before  realized. 

It  is  a  Gentlemanly  Shoe 
MADE  IN  CANADA 

This  shoe  is  made  in  vari- 
ous styles  and  sizes. 

Ask   your  dealer  for  the    "  Doctor's" 
Antiseptic    Shoe.       Take  no  substitute. 

The  Tebbutt  Shoe  &  Leather  Co. 

Limited 

Three  Rivers,  Quebec 


COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

LINSEED  MEAL     and    FLAX  SEED 
H.  Fraleigh,  Box  2,  Forest,  Ont. 


We  Buy  GINSENG 

both    Wild    and    Cultivated,  at    highest    prices. 

Send  for  free  quotations  con- 
taining full  particulars 

HA      SCHOFNFN         I38W-  25th  Street. 
•   **•    kJV-IlV^Ejl^Cl^,      NEW     YORK     CITY 


All  questions  from 
our  subscribers  are 
welcomed.  Write 
plainly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper.  If  per- 
sonal reply  desired, 
send  stamp. 


Rural  Mail 
Enquiries 


Address  all  letters 
to  Grasmere,  Farm- 
er's Magazine,  Mac- 
Lean  Publishin  g 
Company,  Limited, 
143-153  University 
Avenue,  Toronto. 


DISEASE  AMONG  COWS 

H.  M.  C,  Ontario:  For  the  past  few 
years  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep  cows 
on  account  of  a  disease  which  resembles 
rheumatism.  The  disease  comes  on  in 
the  summer  when  the  cows  are  turned 
out  to  pasture.  The  hide  becomes  tight 
and  hard  the  animal  becomes  thin,  and 
stiffness  attacks  the  shoulder  or  knee  or 
pastern  joints.  The  cow  often  becomes 
so  lame  that  it  is  difficult  for  it  to  walk. 

Answer :  I  regret  the  Information  you 
supply  is  altogether  insufficient  for  diag- 
nostic purposes.  You  mention  cows  in 
the  first  part  of  your  letter  and  refer  to 
the  cow  in  the  latter  part. 

If  you  have  several  cows  which  act  in 
the  same  way  I  would  be  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  a  rheumatic  affection  and 
would  ask  if  the  pasture  field  is  low-lying 
and  damp,  if  so  change  it,  or  take  out  a 
wagon  load  of  straw  and  upset  it  in  the 
part  of  the  field  in  which  the  cows  prefer 
to  make  their  night  quarters,  so  that  they 
could  have  a  dry  bed.  As  a  rule  stock 
requires  no  education  to  make  use  of  such 
a  bed.  You  can  give  each  cow  a  good  dose 
of  physic,  1  to  1%  lbs.  of  Epsom  Salts  with 
1  oz.  of  ginger  powdered,  then  follow 
with  %  oz.  of  Sodium  Salicylate  once 
daily  for  six  days.  This  can  be  given  in 
gruel.  This  latter  could  be  repeated  after 
missing  one  week. 

If  one  cow  only  is  affected  I  would  ask 
when  she  calved  and  if  she  cleansed  prop- 
erly after  calving.  Should  she  have 
calved  in  spring  or  early  summer,  and  did 
not  cleanse  properly  afterwards,  have 
your  veterinarian  attend  to  her  on  next 
occasion  and  she  will  not  suffer  in  the 
same  way. 

Medicinally  the  same  treatment  as 
recommended  above  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  her  if  she  is  still  suffering, 
and  probably  effect  a  cure  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks. 

Examine  the  feet  and  if  over-grown  or 
misshapen  have  them  attended  to,  also 
have  affected  joints  well  rubbed  with  a 
mild  stimulating  liniment  once  daily  until 
the  skin  becomes  sore,  and  repeat  the 
treatment  when  the  skin  heals.  The  lini- 
ment should  contain  turpentine.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  weeds  that  might  be  grow- 
ing in  the  pasture  and  which  the  cows 
would  eat  that  would  produce  the  symp- 
toms your  cows  show. 

J.  K.  G. 

CHAMPION    DAIRY    SHORTHORNS 

M.  J.  B.,  Alberta. — Kindly  give  records 
for  best  shorthorn  cows  in  the  U.S.,  Can- 
ada and  England. 

Answer:  Rose  of  Glenside  holds  Ameri- 
can record  for  dairy  Shorthorns  with  a 
semi-official  production  of  18,075  lbs. 
milk,   624  7    lbs.   butterfat  in   one   year. 


The  English  cow,  Milk  Maid,  is  reported 
to  have  made  22,200  lbs.  milk  in  one  year, 
fat  test  not  given.  A  number  of  English 
and  American  cows  have  made  milk 
records  between  15,000  and  16,000  lbs. 
each  in  a  year.  The  tendency  among  both 
English  and  American  breeders  is  not  to 
aim  for  extreme  production  but  to  retain 
good  breed  form  and  character  with  good 
average  production  year  after  year.  Sev- 
eral cows  have  made  10-year  average*  ir. 
excess  of  10,000  lbs.  yearly  and  produced 
a  calf  each  year. 

Canada  is  becoming  interested  in  the 
breed  and  the  best  record  in  the  Dominion 
last  season  was  15,535  lbs.  milk,  540  lbs. 
fat,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Prof.  Day  of  Guelph,  is  getting  some 
big  results  from  one  of  his  cows,  now  over 
the  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  a  good  part  of 
the  year  to  run. 

A  good  American  record  is  that  of 
Mamie's  Minnie  that  finished  a  record  of 
14,838  lbs.  milk  in  February,  1914,  began 
a  new  record  March  27,  1914,  and  finished 
March  26,  1915,  with  16,201  lbs.  milk.  575 
lbs.  fat.  She  milked  all  through  April 
and  freshened  again  June  3  and  has 
milked  equally  as  well  so  far  this  season. 
The  interest  and  demand  for  Shorthorns 
with  records  of  production  is  greatly  on 
the  increase  both  here  and  in  England. 
Prices  have  more  than  doubled  during  the 
past  two  years. 

PIGS  ON   CEMENT  FLOORS 

P.  M.,  Ontario:  Should  pigs  lie  on 
cement  floors? 

Answer:  By  no  means.  Cover  the  ce- 
ment with  inch  boards  or  better  still  a 
slatted  frame  that  can  be  taken  up  and 
the  floor  cleaned.  Elevated  beds  are 
favored  by  many. 

GREENHOUSE  WORK 

E.  D.  McC,  Ontario:  Would  you  let 
me  know  when  I  should  plant  lettuce, 
onions  and  radishes  in  my  greenhouse  for 
the  best  marketing  time.  And  what 
kinds  would  be  the  best  to  plant  and  what 
firms  in  the  city  would  handle  them. 

Answer:  In  the  forcing  of  vegetables, 
or  vegetable  growing  under  glass,  the  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  re- 
turns from  every  square  foot  of  green- 
house space.  For  an  interval  of  six  to 
ten  weeks  during  mid-summer,  vegetable 
greenhouses  usually  stand  idle.  During 
this  time  it  is  customary  to  renovate  the 
soil  either  sterilizing,  putting  in  new  soil 
or  applying  a  manure  mulch  which  is  kept 
well  watered. 

The  indoor  crops  should  be  ready  to 
market  just  as  soon  as  the  outside  pro 
duce  is  going  off  the  market.  Often  the 
first  indoor  crop  requires  very  little  heat- 
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Beautiful  Silk 

and   Cretonne 

Shades 

Make  a  Very  De- 
sirable Gift 

Silk  and  Cretonne 
shades  are  the  cor- 
rect thine  in  Lamp 
Shades.  We  have  a 
beautiful  line  ot  dis- 
tinct designs  and 
beautitul  color  crea- 
tions with  or  with- 
out High  -  Class 
Pedestals. 

Ready  for 


All  sizes  at  prices  to  suit  every  purse.  Shades  from  $1.00 
up.  Send  us  your  order.  Write  for  our  illustrated 
booklet  with  prices  and  make  your  selection. 

TORONTO    SHADE    CO..    370    Victoria  Street 

Manufacturers  of  Candle,  Lamp  and  Electric  Light  Shades 
TORONTO 


\SHlRT~y 


Trade 


Mark 


When  buying  your  next 
Working  or  Outing  Shirt, 
ask  for  The 

DEACON 

SHIRT 

Fit  and  Quality 
Guaranteed. 

The  Deacon  Shirt  Co. 

Belleville.       Ontario 


'GILSON      11  HP.  Gasoline, 

i  ]cW-oii/0N<fcegpc*  Engine$47. 50i 


i  structiort 


i  Beautiful    design-thoroughly    test 
i  ed- -ready  to    Hart   when    gasoline 
I  and     oil    Is    supplied. 
\  Write  for  circuit-   and 
I  prices.      Gllson    Mfg. 

|C°  H  York  St. 
[Ouelph,  Canada 


-orge.    generous    con- 
throughout.      Simple,  understand- 
I  ab'e  adjustments.  Light  fuel  and  oil  consumption, 
tlful    J 


Douglas' 

EGYPTIAN 
LINIMENT 

will  cure   your   horses 

of  Thrush 
For  Sale   Everywhere 

DOUGLAS  &  CO. 
NAPANEE.  ONT. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ABSORBINE 

"^  TRADE  MARK  RF.G.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.     No  blister,  no   hair 
gone.    Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.     $2    per 

bottit  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  8  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR..  antiseptic 
liniment  foi  mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings.  En- 
larged Glands.  Goitre,  Wens.  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins. 
Varicosities.  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  $2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  onlv  bv 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.  482  lymans  Bldg.,Montreal,  Can. 
Absorbing  and  Absorblne.  Jr..  are  made  la  Canada. 


ing  and  for  this  reason  is  more  cheaply 
produced. 

Practically  the  only  variety  of  lettuce 
used  for  forcing  in  Ontario  is  Grand 
Rapids.  A  good  strain  of  seed  should  be 
obtained  or  many  "rogue"  plants  may 
appear  in  the  bed.  During  the  season 
three  crops  of  lettuce  are  desired.  The 
first  crop  is  sown  in  fiats  about  the  first 
of  September  and  transplanted  once,  then 
into  beds  about  the  first  of  October.  A 
new  sowing  is  made  every  time  a  crop  is 
set  in  the  house.  In  this  way  a  continu- 
ous supply  should  be  available  from  about 
November  the  first  until  the  early  frame 
or  outdoor  lettuce  is  ready.  Three  crops 
should  cover  this  time. 

Green  onions  or  bunch  onions  are  easily 
forced  and  usually  pay  well,  but  the  mar- 
ket is  somewhat  more  limited.  Bulbs  may 
be  started  in  the  greenhouse  bench  any 
time  after  November  15.  For  this  pur- 
pose large  bulbs  of  Yellow  Globe  Danvers 
or  White  Globe  may  be  used.  The  bulbs 
are  set  close  together  about  half  their 
depth  in  soil  and  then  almost  covered  with 
sand.  A  second  lot  may  be  started  about 
three  to  four  weeks  later. 

The  Egyptian  perennial  onion  is  often 
used  for  forcing,  as  well  as  being  the 
earliest  green  onion  for  out-doors.  The 
lower  bulbs  are  taken  up  in  the  fall  and 
kept  in  a  shed  or  pit  where  they  are  acces- 
sible during  the  winter.  They  are  brought 
into  the  greenhouse  in  batches;  planted 
in  boxes  or  deep  flats  with  a  small  amount 
of  soil;  watered,  and  soon  growth  com- 
mences as  in  spring  out-of-doors. 

Radishes  are  much  more  sensitive  to 
heat,  light  and  soil  condition.  They  must 
have  plenty  of  light  and  no  shadows.  The 
soil  should  be  of  good  compost  nature 
with  some  sand,  and  if  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  house  there  will  be  less 
likelihood  of  the  radishes  growing  all  top. 
The  temperature  of  the  lettuce  house  will 
be  satisfactory  for  radishes  if  between 
40  degrees  and  65  degrees  Fah.  If  condi- 
tions are  favorable  four  crops  can  be 
grown.  The  fall  crop  is  seldom  profitable 
unless  marketed  after  the  middle  of  Nov- 
ember. The  seed  for  this  crop  may  be 
sown  about  October  15th.  In  order  to 
have  all  of  the  radishes  ready  for  market 
at  the  same  time,  only  the  large  seed 
should  be  sown.  These  may  be  sifted 
out. 

Many  seed  firms  list  forcing  varieties 
of  radishes.  A  good  variety  should  be 
round  or  olive-shaped  and  preferably  red, 
unless  both  red  and  white  are  grown  or 
also  white-tipped,  which  may  be  bunched 
mixed.  The  variety  should  be  very  quick 
growing  and  with  small  top  growth. 
Varieties  recommended  are  "Scarlet  Tur- 
nip White  Tipped,"  Scarlet  Gem,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  several  others,  which  may  be 
favorites  in  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Your  method  of  selling  these  crops 
should  depend  upon  the  quantity  grown 
and  your  facilities  for  marketing.  There 
are  two  methods  in  practice,  viz.,  selling 
and  delivering  to  the  retail  trade  and 
shipping  to  commission  houses.  Each  is 
satisfactory  in  the  particular  cases. 

—J.  E.  B. 
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F  A  R  M  E  R  •  S    M  A  GAZINE 


Give  Your  Family 

A  Player-Piano  for 

Christmas 

Parents  can  best  express  their  deep  interest 
in  the  happiness  of  their  family  by  giving 
this  delightful  and  life-lasting  Christmas 
gift  to  the  home — a  Haines  Bros.  Player- 
Piano.  Good  music  is  educative  and  refin- 
ing. A  Haines  Bros.  Player-Piano  will 
make  the  home  popular  and  fill  the  even- 
ings, winter  and  summer,  full  of  delightful 
and  nrofitable  entertainment  for  young  and 
old.  "Old  songs  and  new,  dance  music  and 
compositions  of  the  masters,  30,000  and 
over,   can   be  played  on  the 


Player-Piano 


Let  us  tell  you  about  our  special  Christmas 
offer.  If  you  have  the  slightest  idea  of 
owning  a  Player-Piano,  you  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  our  special  direct-from-the-faetory 
proposition.  THIS  OFFER  WILL  SAVE 
YOU  MONEY.  We  will  send  you  the  most 
beautiful,  perfectly  constructed  anl  sweetest 
toned  Player-Piano  in  all  Canada,  with  a 
60-years'  successful  reputation,  for  a  price 
that  represents  a  big  saving  in  real  money. 
Do  you  want  to  know  more  about  this 
Christmas    offer? 

Write  us  NOW  and  we  will  send 
an  illustrated  folder  and  full  par- 
ticulars. 

FOSTER-ARMSTRONG  CO. 

LIMITED 
Manufacturers    Haines    Bros.     Pianos 

Sales  Offices: 
4  Queen  Street  East,      -     Toronto 


Beautiful  Lace 


HAND  MADE 

From    England 
At  Remarkably  Low  Prices 

Owing  Lo  the  war.  we  are  able  to  offer  you,  at  ex- 
ceptionally low  prices,  exquisite  lace  made  by  the 
peasant  lace  makers  of  England.  We  have  a 
splend  d  selection  of  various  pieces  for  every  pur- 
pose at  prices  to  suit  all  purses.  Nothing  could 
be  more  acceptabl  to  your  friends  than  a  gift  of 
beautiful  hand-'    ^de  ace. 

Send  for  o  illustrated  booklet,  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  illustrations  of  exquisite 
lace  of  every  description.  This  book  is 
valuable     to   every     woman.        It's    free. 

Mrs.  Maisey  Armstrong's   Lacemakers 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


SWEET  CLOVER,  SECOND  YEAR 

T.  J.  W.,  Ontario:  "Kindly  let  me 
know  what  Sweet  Clover  is  like  after  the 
second  year.  I  have  15  acres  and  this  is 
its  second  year.  Must  I  plow  it  up  and 
re-sow  or  will  it  be  any  use  for  sheep 
pasture  next  year?  I  was  highly  pleased 
with  it  up  to  the  end  of  July.  Since  then 
it's  something  of  the  past. 

Answer:  Sweet  clover  is  a  two-year 
plant.  Unless  seed  has  been  dropped 
from  the  plants  this  year,  there  is  not 
much  likelihood  of  your  pasture  being 
good  next  year.  The  old  plants  will  not 
produce  next  year. 

IMPURE  WATER  AND  CHEESE 

A.S.,  Ontario:  A  cheesemaker  hires  to 
make  cheese  and  agrees  to  make  good 
any  losses  due  to  his  neglect.  The  water 
supply  became  bad  and  the  cheese  are  cut 
as  a  result.  Will  the  maker,  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  same,  he  having  paid  $20  on 
the  first  cut? 

Answer:  This  is  purely  a  matter  of 
fact.  If  the  use  of  the  impure  water  was 
due  to  the  cheese-maker's  negligence,  then 
he  will  have  to  lose.  If  however,  his  con- 
tract only  covered  the  making  of  the 
cheese,  and  the  factory  had  to  supply  the 
water,  as  they  did  the  buildings  and  milk, 
he  cannot  be  held  for  the  loss.  Your  case 
would  have  been  strengthened  had  you 
brought  the  attention  of  the  patrons  to 
the  water  supply  early  in  the  season. 

MAKING   SAUER    KRAUT 

Mrs.  W.  F.  J.,  Nova  Scotia:  Can  you 
furnish  through  your  rural  mail  columns 
directions  for  making  sauer  kraut. 

Answer:  Clean  the  cabbage  and  cut 
very  fine.  Pack  in  a  jar  with  enough  salt 
to  make  a  mild  brine,  and  cover  with 
a  weight  on  top  until  the  salt  draws  the 
water  out  of  the  cabbage.  This  acts  as  a 
pickle.  (Do  not  add  any  water.)  Set 
in  a  warm  room  until  the  cabbage  sours; 
it  will  take  from  three  to  four  weeks  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity.  When  it  is  ready 
to  use  keep  it  in  a  cold  place  taking  out 
what  vou  want  for  each  cooking  and  fry 
it  in  butter  and  a  little  flour.  You  may 
add  a  little  vinegar. 

ALCOHOL    IN    CHRISTMAS    CAKE 

Mrs.  G.  H.,  Ontario:  If  brandy  or  other 
alcoholic  liquor  is  used  in  mixing  a  fruit 
cake  is  the  alcohol  still  in  the  cake  when 
it  is  baked? 

Answer:  There  would  be  no  alcohol 
left  in  the  cake.  It  would  all  be  lost 
through  evaporation   during  the  baking. 

RABBITS   IN   WOODLOT 

J.  T.  R.,  Ontario:  Can  you  give  me  any 
help  by  which  I  can  protect  my  woodlot 
from  the  depredations  of  rabbits? 

Answer:  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
rabbits  satisfactorily  is  by  the  use  of 
poison  and  the  following  prescription  is 
suggested : 

Sulphate  of  strychnine,  1  part, 
Borax,  one-third  part, 
White  syrup,  1  part, 
Water,  10  parts. 


AN    XMAS   HINT 

Let  your  gift  be  something  in  accordance  with 
the  times,  "SERVICE."  Choose  something 
bearing  the  HALL  MARK  of  quality  and  excel- 
lence, and  that  will  give  lasting  pleasure  and 
comfort  to  your  friends.     We  suggest 

Taegei 


and  for  your  selection  offer: — - 
Dressing  Gowns,  Lounge  Jack- 
ets, Waistcoats,  Sweaters, 
Rugs,  Blankets,  Shawls,  Scarfs. 
Gloves,  Caps,  Slippers,  Infants' 
Frocks  and  Bonnets,  Shirts  and 
Shirtwaists,  also  many  useful 
articles  that  wj"  bring  immeas- 
urable joy  to  our 

SOLDIERS 

AND 

NURSES 

AT  THE 

FRONT. 

Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 


Dr.  Jaeger  **&£"**  co.u-iu. 

TOROKTO  MONTREAL  W1NSIPSQ 

Incorporated  In  England  in  1883  with    British  Capital  for 
the  British  Empire 


Dundas    Knitting    Machine   Co. 

DUNDAS,  ONT. 


Even-body  is  knitting.     Save  time   and  get  our 
machine   to  do  your  family   knitting.       Simple 
and  easy  to  work 

Samples  and  further  information  sent  on  receipt  of 
postal  card. 


Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Nursery 
Stock.  We  have  a  large  quantity  of 
fine  stock  to  offer  for  Spring  planting. 
Write  at  once  for  our  fine,  free  Catalogue 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits, 
shrubs,  roses,  etc.      Address: 

J.  H.  McCOMBS 


Union  Nurseries 


FONTHILL.  Ont..  Can- 


STANDARD    BUSINESS  AND  SHORTHAND  COLLEGE 

Lister  Chambers     Opposite  City  Hall 
HAMILTON.  ONT. 
Home     study     courses     in    Bookkeeping 
Penmanship,      Correspondence.     Commercial     La*, 
shorthand.  Ciril  Service.     Affiliated   H-ith  Busimetf 
Educators'  Association  »/  Canada. 

I'or   information    trn/e 

J.   SWI\TO\.    Prin 
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1  Put  in  a  large  bottle  and  shake.  Cut 
!fresh  twigs  (apple  sprouts  are  best)  and 
,vith  a  brush  go  over  them  thoroughly, 
-.preading  the  mixture.  Scatter  the  twigs 
n  the  rabbits'  runways. 

Mr.  Morton,  expert  of  the  Dominion 
Forestry  Branch,  declares  that  this  is  a 
=ure  cure  of  its  kind  and  that  it  has  the 
sxtra  advantage  that  neither  stock  nor 
fowl  will  eat  the  twigs  and  that  dogs  may 
jevour  the  dead  rabbits  with  no  ill  effect. 


Drain  Your  Farm   Or   It  Will 
Drain  You. 

I  am  only  a  hole  in  a  humble  vocation, 
Yet  I  greatly  control  your  civilization ; 
I  am  very  tenacious  and  hard  as  a  stone, 
And  am  like  old  Horatius  in  holding  my 
own. 

So  lay  me  down,  keep  me  straight  in 
the  ditch, 

And  while  you  are  sleeping,  I'll  be  mak- 
ing you  rich. 

Every  farmer  of  pride   dearly  loves   to 

provide 
For  the  future — the  son  and  the  daughter ; 
So  give  me  the  chance,  and  I'll  greatly 

enhance 
Every  acre  I  drain  of  its  water ! 

And  here's  my  great  beauty — I'm  alwavs 
on  duty, 

Out  of  reach  of  the  "bulls  and  the  bears," 

And  when  you're  in  your  grave  I'll  con- 
tinue to  slave 

For  your  children — their  children  and 
theirs! 

My  habits  are  good — I  require  no  food ! — 
(My  joints  are  all  made  without  mortar) 
And  I  always  abstain  when  deep  in  the 

drain, 
From  anything  stronger  than  water. 

If  your  land  is  too  wet,  and  you're  bur- 
dened with  debt, 

And  incumbrance  begins  to  accrue, 

Obey  nature's  laws — by  removing  the 
cause, 

Drain  your  farm — or  it  will  drain  you. 

Tis  so  foolish  to  plant  where  the  wild 

goose  and  brant 
Might  paddle  from  March  to  September ; 
You  might  as  well  sow  on  a  November 

snow, 
And  expect  seed  to  grow — in  December. 

Some  farmers  are  failing,  and  weeping 
and  wailing, 

And  blame  the  good  Lord  without  reason ! 

When  if  they  would  stop  sowing  seed  in 
the  slop, 

They  might  raise  a  good  crop  every  sea- 
son. 

Most  farmers  lament  the  money  they've 

spent 
For  things  only  made  to  beguile; 
But  never  as  yet  did  a  farmer  regret 
Paying  Jack  Miner  money  for  tile. 


Make  this  a  Wonderful 
Christmas — Give  a 

Gerhard  Heintzman 
PIANO 


Can  you  imagine  the  delight  of  your  family  in 
finding  this  gift  Christmas  morning? 

Many  Christmases  will  come  and  go  before  the 
first  joy  in  your  Gerhard  Heint^nan  piano  will 
abate  in  the  slightest. 

A  Gerhard  Heintzman  piano  is  the  gift  of  gifts  for 
the  home.  It  will  be  the  greatest  gift  of  a  lifetime 
— the  treasured  possession  of  mother  and  daughter. 

Special  Christmas  Prices 
on  Canada's  Best  Pianos 

You  will  not  rind  it  hard  to  make  the  Gerhard 
Heintzman  your  gift  this  year.  Special  Christmas 
prices  mean  extraordinary  value — and  the  easy 
terms  place  a  Gerhard  Heintzman  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Call  and  see  them — or  write  for  complete 
list  and  special  prices. 

Gerhard  Heintzman  Limited 


Salesrooms  in  Hamilton 
Next  to  Post  Office 


41  West  Queen  Street 

Opposite  City  Hall 

Toronto 


Talking  to 
the  Point— 


Classified  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at 
issue.  If  you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words.  Readers  like  that  sort  of  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  talk,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind 
of  results. 


Classified  want  ads.  are  always  noticed.     They  are  read  by  wide-awake,  intelligent 
dealers,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  favorable  opportunities  to  fill  their  requirements. 

TRY  A  CONDENSED  AD.  IN  THIS  PAPER. 


Specializing  in  Seed  Grain :  by  T0m  Dobb 

Anthony  Forster  Goes  at  it  in  a  Business  Way  and  Reaches  a  Paying  Market 


in 


FARMING  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
a  profit  for  oneself  and  to  render  a 
good  turn  at  the  same  time  to  one's 
neighborhood  is  a  man's  job  any  day.  Yet 
this  is  being  done  by  hundreds  of  progres- 
sive farmers  in  every  province  of  the  Do- 
minion. Agriculturists  who  succeed  in 
doing  this  have  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  not  only  from  making  a  living  but 
the  more-to-be-desired  happiness  of  living 
a  life  worth  while.  They  may  never  belong 
to  the  class  that  acquires  sudden  or  great 
wealth  but  they  have  the  advantage  of 
life  in  the  open,  of  facing  new  and  inter- 
esting problems  every  day  and  the  reason- 
able assurance  of  a  competency  in  old  age. 
Further,  they  have  the  privilege  of  seeing 
the  utilities  with  which  they  began  busi- 
ness becoming  richer  and  more  productive 
every  year.  There  are  farms  in  Old  On- 
tario that  will  yield  forty-five  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  that  forty  years  ago 
were  yielding  little  more  than  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  secret  of  this  agricultural  progress 
lies  in  good  farming.  The  foundation  of 
all  successful  farming  must  ever  be  a  sys- 
tem of  good  general  farming.  Upon  this 
may  be  built  a  specialty.  This  specialty 
will  depend  upon  the  sitaution  as  regards 
markets,  the  demand,  and  the  taste  and 
experience  of  the  individual  farmer.  The 
success  in  the  chosen  field  of  specialization 
will  depend  upon  the  individual's  shrewd- 
ness in  forecasting  a  paying  line  of  farm 
activity  and  the  ability  to  get  his  goods 
into  the  hands  of  the  men  who  appreciate 
what  he  has  to  sell  and  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  them. 

Specializing  in  the  production  of  seed 
grain  is  beset  with  many  serious  difficul- 
ties. For  one  thing  there  is  the  weed  men- 
ace. So  widespread  is  the  weed  menace 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  a 
perfectly  clean  farm.  If  one  farmer  is 
scrupulously  careful  to  rid  his  holdings 
of  weeds,  he  is  almost  sure  to  have  a 
neighbor  who  is  careless  in  this  particular. 
The  law  regarding  the  cutting  of  weeds 
along  the  roads  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 
Railroads  do  their  share  in  distributing 
weed  seeds.  Neglected  fence  corners  are 
a  harbor  for  these  pests.  Owing  to  the 
ravages  of  dogs,  sheep,  the  enemy  of 
weeds,  are  not  kept  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  clean  up  the  lanes  and  farm  fence  cor- 
ners. Worst  of  all,  farmers  awoke  too  late 
to  the  importance  of  sowing  clean  seed. 
The  Seed  Control  Act  has  done  a  little  in 
the  way  of  assisting  the  farmers  in  this 
particular  but  the  present  regulations  are 
not  adequate.  Further,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  farmer  from  sowing  dirty  seed. 
Care  is  not  taken  to  prevent  the  carrying 
of  weed  seeds  by  threshing  machines. 

BAD  WEEDS  DO  GROW  FAST 
Weeds  have  the  advantage  of  being  a 
purely  natural   produce  that  is  high  in 
vitality.    Grain  has  been  bred  for  com- 


mercial and  domestic  purposes  and  is  not 
as  high  in  vitality  as  its  natural  enemy 
the  weed.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
weed  seed  is  quick  to  germinate  and  keen 
to  absorb  all  the  plant  food  available  and 
in  this  way  starves  the  grain  at  the  first 
stages  of  its  existence.  The  lead  thus 
taken  by  the  weeds  at  the  first  is  kept  up 
till  the  end  of  the  season,  much  to  the 
farmer's  annoyance  and  loss. 

Persistent  and  careful  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  together  with  frequent  seeding  down 
to  clover  and  timothy  are  two  effective 
means  of  keeping  weeds  in  their  place. 
Along  with  these  means  must  go  the  sow- 
ing of  clean  seed  or  much  of  the  other 
work  will  be  wasted.  Hence  the  import- 
ance to  any  community  and  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  work  of  producing  clean 
seed  by  individuals  who  specialize  in  this 
direction.  In  this  connection  the  methods 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Forster,  of  Markham 
township  are  of  special  interest. 

Mr.  Forster's  farm  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  clay  loam  soil.  About  three 
of  those  acres  are  occupied  by  the  farm 
buildings,  orchard  and  gardens.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  farm  is  divided  into  ten 
fields  of  about  equal  size.  This  division  of 
the  farm  provides  for  a  five-year  rotation 
of  crops  and  also  a  regular  rotation  of  the 
fields.  Till  the  introduction  of  alfalfa,  the 
rotation  followed  was  about  like  this:  Red 
clover,  timothy,  oats,  corn  and  roots.  This 
rotation  was  frequently  lengthened  by  al- 
lowing one  year  for  pasture.  On  the  other 
five  fields  a  sowing  of  fall  wheat  was  fre- 
quently substituted  for  the  sowing  of  oats. 
Since  specializing  in  oats  and  the  intro- 
duction of  alfalfa  into  the  farm  economy, 
the  above  rotation  has  been  considerably 
modified  to  allow  for  a  five-year  stand  of 
alfalfa.  A  farm  is  not  a  machine  and  has 
a  way  of  yielding  its  best  results  to  the 
man  A-ho  understands  its  various  moods 
and  conditions.  It  is  right  here  that  ex- 
perience and  sound  sense  and  the  business 
faculty  come  effectually  to  the  farmer's 
aid.  No  matter  what  a  farmer  may  have, 
wanting  these,  he  is  bound  to  build  more 
monuments  to  human  folly  than  triumphal 
acrhes.  Nature  and  fortune  scorn  the 
farmer  who  does  not  know  when  to  woo 
and  to  beckon,  and  when  to  pass  by  on  the 
other  side. 

GROWS   BANNER   OATS   FOR   SEED 

Mr.  Forster  now  grows  about  thirty- 
five  to  forty  acres  of  oats  every  year.  The 
yields  range  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels 
per  acre.  Much  depends  upon  the  season, 
of  course,  in  the  matter  of  yields.  The 
oats  are  run  twice  through  the  fanning 
mill  and  usually  sell  at  an  advance  upon 
the  regular  market  price  of  from  fifteen 
cents  to  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  The 
advantage  of  selling  for  seed  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  table. 


38   acres   yielding  50   bushels   per 

acre=l,900  bushels. 
20  cents  per  bushel  gain=$380.00. 
This  represents  the  proportional  gain 
per  year  when  Mr.  Forster  was  growing 
the  Banner  oats. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  O.A.C.    NO.   72 

Last  year,  however,  Mr.  Forster  re- 
solved to  make  a  change  and  to  sow  his 
oat  fields  to  O.A.C.  No.  72.  Events  justi- 
fied his  venture.  The  yield  for  the  season 
was  about  two  thousand  bushels.  His 
selling  prices  ranged  from  $1.35  per 
bushel  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  When  one  re- 
calls that  the  range  of  prices  on  the  regu- 
lar market  was  about  65  cents  per  bushel 
it  is  readily  seen  that  it  paid  this  farmer 
to  be  ready  to  make  this  change.  While,  as 
has  been  said,  pure  seed  growing  has  its 
difficulties  it  has  the  advantage  of  per- 
mitting the  farmer  to  change  his  line  in  a 
single  season  without  any  loss.  Good 
grain  is  worth  at  least  a  good  market 
price  any  day  and  if  the  seed  grower  has 
his  bins  filled  with  clean  seed  all  that  he 
needs  is  a  little  gumption  to  take  in  a  good 
price.  Farmers  have  come  to  set  a  high 
commercial  value  on  clean  seed  grain. 

Preparation  for  this  line  of  work  is  im- 
portant. Like  everything  else  that  is 
worth  while  there  is  no  luck  about  it.  The 
soil  should  be  of  the  proper  character  for 
this  purpose.  It  must  be  well  drained. 
Along  with  this,  the  fields  must  be  brought 
up  to  their  maximum  of  fertility  both  as 
regards  straw  and  grain.  There  is  but 
little  use  of  specializing  unless  one  means 
business.  Production,  cleaning  and  meth- 
ods of  sale  all  have  their  place.  No  one  of 
them  can  be  neglected  without  serious  loss. 
Vim,  foresight,  business  instinct  and 
vigilance  and  then  more  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  success. 

Mr.  Forster's  experience  in  these  par- 
ticulars will  be  interesting.  First  of  all  he 
had  his  land  tile  drained  so  that  every 
field  matures  its  grain  all  over  with  uni- 
formity. Living  near  the  village  of  Mark- 
ham,  he  was  able  to  procure  a  great  deal 
of  manure  from  sources  outside  his  farm. 
In  addition,  he  kept  a  dairy  herd  of  about 
ten  cows,  as  well  as  a  number  of  horses. 
To  keep  his  farm  clean  he  carefully 
watched  every  field  and  added  to  careful 
cultivation  handpicking  of  all  weeds.  All 
seed  was  carefully  looked  over  in  detail 
and,  when  necessary,  handpicking  of  the 
seed  was  added  to  careful  screening. 
Clean  seed  production  is  a  matter  of  eter- 
nal attention  to  details  and  of  sticking 
everlastingly  at  it.  In  the  autumn  Mr. 
Forster  sets  aside  about  five  acres  of  his 
very  choicest  field  for  seed  for  the  follow- 
ing season. 

HOW   HE  GETS  A   MARKET 

His  grain  once  threshed  and  cleaned  he 
began  the  hunt  for  farmers  and  seedsmen 
who  desired  a  really  good  thing  in  seed 
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grain  and  who  were  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  Advertisements  were  placed 
in  farm  journals  and  a  circular  issued 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  his  grain  and 
testimony  as  to  its  cleanness  and  germi- 
nating qualities.  In  regard  to  his  O.A.C. 
No.  72,  for  instance,  he  stated  that  in- 
spection had  proven  the  freedom  of  his 
seed  offered  from  all  noxious  seeds  and 
that  the  germinating  rate  was  ninety- 
nine  per  cent.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
a  season's  sale  in  which  there  was  really 
not  one  serious  complaint.  Every  com- 
munication was  kept  as  well  as  a  com- 
plete record  of  sales. 

It  will  be  noted  that  specialization  that 
is  not  broad  based  on  a  system  of  good 
general  farming  is  like  building  a  pyra- 
mid on  its  apex  rather  than  on  its  base. 
If  a  farmer  is  dependent  upon  fruit  alone, 
a  frost  may  take  away  his  entire  harvest. 
If  seed  grain  is  the  only  money-maker  a 
frost  or  a  storm  or  an  unlooked-for 
blight  may  wreck  the  fortunes  of  the  sea- 
son. Further,  it  is  good  business  to  have 
the  farm  economy  so  arranged  that  a 
change  may  be  made  so  as  to  seize  upon 
some  line  of  production  that  will  prove 
immediately  profitable.  This  point  is 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Forster's  change  from 
the  production  of  Banner  oats  to  the 
O.A.C.  No.  72.  Formerly  this  farm,  as 
far  as  its  dairy  herd  is  concerned,  occu- 
pied itself  in  the  production  of  cream. 
When  it  was  found  that  milk  production 
was  the  more  paying  proposition  a  change 
was  made  from  cattle  of  the  Jersey  type 
to  those  of  the  Holstein  type. 

These  Holsteins  pay  their  own  way  and 
are  money  makers  in  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion, they  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
farm  as  grain  is  procured  that  compen- 
sates the  land  for  the  sale  of  the  seed  oats. 
Each  of  the  twelve  cows  returns  her 
owner  about  $100  per  year.  In  the  feed- 
ing of  the  cows  there  is  a  fine  chance  to 
exercise  the  farmer's  business  faculty. 
Silage  must  ever  take  a  large  place  in 
providing  fodder;  this  together  with  al- 
falfa goes  a  long  way  towards  providing 
a  good  ration.  To  this  may  be  added  roots, 
bran  and  oat  chop  and  dried  brewer's 
grains  and  molasses  as  the  farm  products 
and  the  markets  warrant.  The  secrets  of 
profits  in  the  dairy  business  is  to  keep  up 
the  milk  supply  at  a  minimum  cost.  When 
grain  is  sold  care  must  be  taken  to  re- 
plenish the  soil  by  returning  to  it  all  the 
constituents  taken  from  it. 

Mr.  Forster  is  a  firm  believer  in  dealing 
with  the  consumer  as  far  as  possible  and 
every  year  sells  a  considerable  quantity 
of  apples  and  pears  and  other  fruits  on 
the  Toronto  markets. 

A  special  feature  of  this  farm  is  the 
fine  planting  of  trees  to  be  found  thereon. 
Every  tree,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
has  been  planted  by  Mr.  Forster.  To  the 
north  of  the  house,  and  sheltering  the  barn 
buildings  is  a  splendid  hedge  of  trees  that 
effectually  shelters  from  the  prevailing 
winter  winds.  Along  the  farm  lane,  at 
five-rod  intervals,  maple  trees  have  been 
planted  that  give  an  air  of  restfulness  to 
the  farm  as  well  as  providing  shade  for 
the  fields  devoted  to  pasture.  Should  Mr. 
Forster  feel  so  inclined  he  can  have  the 
maples  furnish  him  with  a  yearly  sum 
that  will  go  a  long  distance  towards  pay- 
ing his  coal  bill. 


Jjeautiful  Christmas  Gifts 
You  Can  Afford 

Read  over  this  list,  note  the  descriptions  and 
prices  carefully  and  remember  the  very  easy 
terms.  These  prices  and  terms  make  pay- 
ment easy.     The  instruments  are  practically 

as  good  as  new,  being  thoroughly  overhauled  inside  and  outside 
by  our  own  experts.  No  other  Christmas  gift  could  compare  with 
them.  Make  your  selection  to-day,  or  write  us  for  more  com- 
plete lists  and  easy  payment  terms.  It  means  pleasure  for  your- 
self and  the  whole  family  for  years  to  come. 

|3e  &lbt  Jftrme 

Heintzman  £y    Company,    Limited 

WRITE    FOR    COMPLETE    LIST 

KARN  five  octave  organ,  oil  finished  walnut  case,  semi-high  top,  sliding  fallboard,  lamp  rests,  8  stops,  including  Forte, 
Melodia,   Viola,   etc.     Knee  swell   only.     A   lovely  little  instrument,  suitable  for  use  in  a  scheol  and  a  special      q>    ni 

bargaiu  at   V    0 1 

DOHER.TY  five  octave  organ,  walnut  case,  handsome  high  top  with  music  racks,  sliding  fall  board,  lamp  stands, 
has   10   stops,    including    Vox    Humana,    Bass   and   Treble  Couplers,  Forte,  'Melodia,  etc.     This  instrument  has       <j»     ,»  | 

an    elegant    tone    and    would    be    an   ornament   in    any  parlor.      Special    at    «p    t1 

DOHERTY   six  octave   piano-cased   organ,   walnut  case,   plain   design,    folding   fallboard.   long  music   desk.     This   organ    . 
has   no  stops,   but   is   controlled   by   the  grand   organ   and    knee    swell.      The    tone    is    very    sweet    and    the        <1»    cr 

instrument  would   be  suitable   for  use  in   a   school   or  Sunday    School.      This    we'  are    offering   special    at    «P    OO 

UXHRIDGE  six  octave  piano-cased  organ,  sliding  fallboard,  automatic  full  length  music  desk  with  handsome  carved 
panels;   has  11  stops,   including  Bass   and   Treble  Coupler,   Viola,  Celeste,   Diapason,   etc.     Grand  organ  and  '     q>    Ty 

knee   swell.     Is   practically   a  new   organ   and   in   perfect  order.      A    bargaiu    for    «J>     I Ct 

THOMAS  six  octave  piano-cased  organ,  handsome  mahogany  case,  rail  top  with  mirror,  sliding  fallboard,  long  music 
desk,  lamp  stands;  has  12  stops,  including  Bass  and  Treble  Couplers,  Forte,  Vox  Humana,  Viola,  Celeste,  etc.  Grand 
organ   and   knee  swell.     This  instrument  has  never  been    out    of    our    warerooms,    but    has    become    slightly         m    qq 

shop-worn,  carries  new  guarantee.     Regular  price  $150.     Special    bargain    price «J>    \jO 

We  have  in  stock  a  fine  large  carved-legged  square  piano  by  a  well-known  maker.  This  instrument  has  overstrung 
scale,    full    metal    frame,    7    octave    keyboard,    2    pedals.  Has   beet,    carefully   overhauled    and    renewed    m    ev->ry     a     'lOk 

part   by    our    own    experts,    and   is   just   like   new.     This  we    are    offering    special    at.    5p     1*7 

HEINTZMAN  &  CO.  square  grand,  handsome  rosewood  case,  carved  legs,  carved  lyre  with  two  pedals.  Full  metal 
frame    with    long    overstrung    scale,    7    octave    keyboard.     This   instrument  has  genuine   Heintzman   tone   and        fl*1/lC 

touch;  has  been   carefully  rebuilt  in   our  own  factory.     Special  bargain  at   «p  1 40 

HEINTZMAN  &  OO.  cabinet  grand  upright  piano,  highly  polished  rosewood  case,  folding  fallboard,  3  plain  panels 
in  top  door,  centre  swing  music  desk,  long  overstrung  tri-chord  scale,  TVs  octave  keyboard,  2  pedals.  Case  has  been 
scraped   and   refinished,   and   every  part  renewed   both  inside    and    out    in    our    own    factory    until    it    is    just      flJOQC 

like  new.     This  instrument  has   an   elegant  tone  and  is  a  bargain  at   «J>^oD 

If  interested  in  Player-Pianos,  either  new  or  slight  ly  used,  write  our  mail  order  dept.  for  big  bargain 
lists  of  these  instruments.  We  have  a  number  which  have  been  used  for  demonstration  purposes  in 
our  warerooms  which  we  are  offering  at  reduced  p. ices  and  are  selling  on  very  easy  terms. 


Pay 


Ac    "V<-kii     The  terms   are    practically 

.rAS      1  OU     what      you      make     them— 

I    jlfA  within  reason.  A  little  now 

""*'-  and  small  monthly  payments 

HEINTZMAN  HALL 
191  Yonge  Street  TORONTO 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

Heintzman  &  Co.,  Limited 

Please  mail  list  of  bargains  of   all    descriptions, 
saw  your  ad  in  Farmer's  Magazine.  December. 

NAME    


ADDRESS. 


FACTORY    ACCOUNTS  ^acth£rawsay 

Chief  Accountant,  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  James  B.  Griffith, 
Formerly  Head,  Department  of  Commerce,  Accountancy,  and  Business 
Administration,  American  School  of  Correspondence.  208  pp.,  125  illus. 
Cloth  binding.  Purchasing  department;  catalogue  filing  and  indexing; 
special  quotations;  requisitions;  invoices;  the  stores  department;  stores 
records;  inventory;  labor  records;  wage  systems;  methods  of  time  keeping; 
production  orders;   expense   distribution.     Price    $1.60 

THE     MACLEAN     PUBLISHING    COMPANY,   LIMITED 

Technical  Book  Dept.,   143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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A  Sure  Winner 

Try  this  little  bit  ot  "NUTHINV     A  song  that  is  sure  of  popularity  on  account  of  its 

simplicity  in  words  and  melody, 
if 


G. 


The  tollowine  list  of  sones  will  be  found  deliehtful  for  quiet 

evenings  at  the  fireside 
Love   Bells.     C,   lib,   Eb,   F. 
All   Joy   Be   Thine.     O,    Ab,    Bb,    Db. 
Garden   of   Your   Heart.      F,    Ab,    Bb. 
Little   Road   Home,    The.     D,    Eb,    F, 
Billy  Boy.     E,   G  minor. 
Fairy   Pipers.    The.      F,    G.    A,    Bb,    C. 
Friend  o'   Mine.     F,   G,   Ab,   Bb,   C. 
In   an   Old-Fashioned   Town.     C,    D,    Eb.    F. 
Little  Playmates.     F,    Gb,   Ab. 
Until.     Db,    Eb,    F,    G. 

When    My  Ships    Come    Sailing.      F,    G,    Ab 
When  You   Pass.     Bb,   F,   G. 
When    You   Come   Home.      D,    Eb,    F,    G. 
You  and  I      (Cradle  Song).     Bb,  C,  D. 

PATRIOTIC  NUMBERS 
For  Concerts,  Entertainments.  Red  Cross  and 
Recruiting  Meetings,  etc. 


Copyright  MCMXV  by  Booiey  JcGo. 

\\  hen    You   Come    Home.     O,  Eb,    F,    G.          W.    H.    Squire 

mi   His  Majesty's  Service.     K,  G.                              J.   Trevalsa 

Soldier,    What  of  the  Night?  C.   D,  F.               J.   Airlie  Dix 

[               a    Land.      Lib,    Kb.    F,  G    (new   ed.)                   Allitsen 

Who's  That  Calling?     C,   I>.  Alicia  Needham 

England's    Call,     Kb,   C.  Wilfred   Sanderson 


F.   Dorel 

Sanderson 
Dorel 
A.    H.    Brewer 
David   Emmel 
Brewer 
W.   Sanderson 
G.  Squire 

Ellen  Tuckflell 
W.  Sanderson 
Bb.  Dorel 

W.  Sanderson 
\Y.  H.  Sqnm- 
Liza  Lehmann 


Canadians    Follow   the    Drum. 
Canada    Ever!     F,    Ab,    Bb. 
John  Bull.     D,  Eb,  F. 
Deathless    Army,    The.      A,    Bb,    1 
Shipmates  o'   Mine.     F,   G. 
Trumpeter,   The.     F,   G,    A,    ('. 
Up  from   Somerset.     Bb.    C,    D. 
Veterans'    Song,   The.      C,    D,    Eb, 


A.    Ham 

L.    Lemon 

Stephen  Adams 

H.    Trotere 

W.    Sanderson 

J.    Airlie   Dix 

W.    Sanderson 

Stephen   Adams 


SACRED  NUMBERS 

Go  I    is    Our   Kefuge.      D,    F. 
Stai    of   Bethlehem.     Eb,    F,   G.    (Xmas) 
Light   of   the   World.     Eb.    F,   G.    (Xmas)' 
Gift.   The.     C.   Eb,    F.    (Xmas) 

Etc. 
Love    Eternal.     Eb,    F,    G. 
Father  of   Light.     Eb,    F,    G,    Ab. 
God   That    Madest.     Db,    D,    Eb,    F. 
Lead    Kindly   Light.     Db,    Eb.    F. 
Nearer   My    God    to  Thee.      F.    G.    Ab. 
The    Angel's    Ladder.      Eb.    F.    G. 
Comfort   One   Another.     Eb,    F. 

PIANO  NUMBERS 
Holiday    Sketches. 
Rustic    Sketches. 

Fairy    Pipers.  C. 

Fantastic    Waltzes. 
Ecstatic    Waltzes. 
Sly    Boots    (Fox   Trot) 
Language  des   Fleurs. 


Lewis  Carey 
Stephen  Adams 
Stephen  Adams 
A.    H.    Behrend 

Stephen   Adams 

Stephen   Adams 

Wilfred    Sanderson 

Wilfred    Sanderson 

Lewis  Carey 

Robert    Coverly 

Laura   Lemon 


C.    Lucas 

J.    R.    Morris 

Lucas— A.    H.    Brewer 

Evffle 

Eville 

McAll 

Roberts 


The  above  songs  and  piano  numbers  may  be   had  from 
your  local  music  dealer.      Write  for  Thematic  Catalog 


BOOSEY  &  CO., 


Ryrie  Building.   Yonge  Street 
Also  New  York  and   London,  Eng. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


I701717    Airmatic  Pistol 


DOLL 


Absolutely   Safe     and 


Sane.      No    Powder 


No   Projectile 


Loud  Report! 


This  Airmatic  Pistol  satisfies  every  boy's 
desire  for  a  pistol  and  also  relieves  parents 
of  all  fear,  as  it  is  absolutely  harmless. 
The  pneumatic  perforation  of  a  paper  rib- 
bon produces  the  loud  report.  Each  pistol 
is  fitted  with  a  roll  ot  Airmatic  Paper  Rib- 
bon, making  continual  reloading  unnecessary- 
These  are  the  only  Automatic  Repeating 
Pistols  that  produce  a  loud  report  WITH- 
OUT the  use  of  Powder,  Bullet  or  Cap. 
They  are  as  large  as  an  average  revolver, 
8"  over  all,  and  look  just  like  a  real  re- 
volver.    A   child  can   operate   one  with   ease. 


?Tn,,wr    Sel/nL  RP?alis,tic  PICTURES 

Colored  War  and  Other  Popular    

THIS  DOLL  is  a  playmate  that  will  bring  joy  to  That  Almost  Lives 
every  girl's  heart.  Miss  Dolly  is  completely  dressed, 
including  undergarments,  stockings,  boots,  etc.  She 
can  sit  up  or  stand  in  any  position,  and  is  nearly 
l'»  feet  tall.  She  has  long,  curly  hair,  pearly 
teeth,  rosy  cheeks,  and  will  close  her  beautiful  eyes 
when  you  put  her  to  sleep. 

Naturally  every  boy  in  Canada  wants  a  Pistol  these 
days,  and  every  girl  wants  a  Doll,  and  so  we  have 
made  a  plan  for  all  to  easily  get  one  FREE.  We 
will  send  an  assortment  of  It  beautiful  WAR  and 
Other  pictures,  size  1G  by  20  Inches,  in  lovely  nat- 
ural colors,  tn  sell  at  15c  each:  also  15  exquisite 
mottoes,  such  as  everybody  wants,  size  12  by  15 
inches,  to  sell  at  10c  each ;  also  a  valuable  free 
coupon  to  give  with  even'  picture  or  motto  you 
sell.  You  just  have  to  hand  them  out  and  take 
the  money,  as  everyone  wants  from  one  to  %  dozen 
of  these,  and  yonr  pistol  is  earned.  Or  we  will 
send  12  pictures  and  12  mottoes  to  eam  the  Doll. 
THEN  send  us  our  money,  $3.60  for  the 
pistol  or  $3.00  for  the  doll,  and  we  will 
promptly  mall  you  postpaid,  your  choice 
just  as  described.  Order  to-day  and  get 
started   right  now.     Address — 

COLONIAL  ART  CO..  Desk  F8.  TORONTO.  ONT. 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting  for  You 


Settle  in  New 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of  New 
Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  free,  at  a  nominal  cost,  are 
calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral, 
waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and  is  nne  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile 
territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls  for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give 
health,  comfort  and  prosperity.  Thousands  of  tarmers  have  responded  to  the  call. 
How  about  you? 

For  full  information,  as  to  terms,  regulations  and  settlers'   rates,   write  to 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,    Director  of  Colonization 

HON.  JAS.  S.  DUFF, 

Minister  of  Agriculture 


W.  BERT  ROADHOUSE, 

Deputy  Minister 


PARLIAMENT  BUILDING.  TORONTO 


Games  and  Puzzles 
for  the  Holidays 


DIVIDING   THE   FARM 


£  Uest 

S  o  Vs 

Pa  r  -m 

A- 


FARMER  has 
a  square  farm 
0  divide 
among  his  five  sons. 
To  the  eldest  son  he 
gives  one-quarter  of 
the  whole  farm  in  the 
form  of  a  square  as 
shown  in  the  dia- 
gram. How  can  the  remainder  be  fenced 
off  so  as  to  give  each  of  the  other  boys  a 
piece  of  land  of  exactly  the  same  size  and 
shape? 

(The  solution  to  this  puzzle  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue.) 

THE   ART   EXHIBIT 

The  objects  named  below  are  placed 
around  the  room  and  numbered.  Each 
player  is  given  a  catalogue  of  the  paint- 
ings, and  they  must  guess  from  the  ob- 
jects to  what  name  they  correspond  in  the 
catalogue,  and  place  the  number  opposite 
the  name.  The  correct  answers  will  be  as 
follows : 

Departed  Days — Last  year's  calendar. 

Scene  in  Bermuda — Onions. 

The  Reigning  Favorite — Umbrella. 

Bound  to  Rise — Yeast  cake. 

Things  That  End  in  Smoke— Two 
cigars. 

A  Place  for  Reflection — Hand  mirror. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade — Gas  or 
electric  light  bill. 

Common  Sense — Some  pennies. 

A  Study  in  Oils— A  tin  of  sardines. 

A  Morning  Caller — An  alarm  clock. 

Heavenly  Body — Dipper. 

An  Absorbing  Subject — Blotting  paper. 

Cole's  Memories  of  the  Grate — Cinders. 

Home  of  Burns — Flat  iron. 

The  Mute  Choir — A  quire  of  paper. 

Made  to  Shine — Shoe  polish. 

Scene  at  a  Baseball  Game — Pitcher.^ 

BIRD    CONTEST 

Each  player  is  given  a  pencil  and  paper 
on  which  are  written  the  following  ques- 
tions, each  to  be  answered  by  the  name  of 
a  bird. 

1.  A  jolly  outdoor  time? 

2.  What  hunters  sometimes  do? 

3.  An  old-fashioned  name  for  a  girl? 

4.  Something  used  for  decorating? 

5.  A  color  that  Quakers  like? 

6.  Material  for  summer  suits? 

7.  The  enemy  of  the  mother  hen? 

8.  A  group  of  islands? 

9.  He  wrote  "Gulliver's  Travels?" 

10.  A  ruler  and  an  angler? 

11.  A  girl  and  what  she  ate? 

12.  An  untruthful  bird? 

13.  Coarse  and  part  of  a  bird? 

14.  A  boy's  name,  an  exclamation  and 
part  of  a  chain? 

The  corresponding  answers  are:  1. 
Meadowlark;  2.  kildeer:  3.  phoebe;  4. 
bunting;  5.  dove;  6.  duck;  7.  hawk:  8- 
canary:  9.  swift;  10.  kingfisher;  11.  mag- 
pie; 12.  lyre:  13.  grosbeak:  14.  bobolink. 
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Permanent  Construction 
on  the  FARM 


# 


DUILDING  for    the    FUTURE— that's    the    part    of   WISDOM 
There's  mighty  small  satisfaction  in  putting  up   the    so-called 
"cheap"  barns  that  need  repairing  every  few  years.     Such  build 
ings  are  not  only  the  most  expensive  in  the  END — but  often  cost 
as  much,  or  more,  in  the  BEGINNING.     To  start  with  the  ROOF — which  is  always 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  building  a  MODERN  barn — you  want  it  Rain-Proof, 
Wind-Proof,  Lightning-Proof  and  Fireproof. 

PEDLAR'S  "George"  SHINGLE  is  the  choice  of  thousands  of  progressive  farmers  in  every 
part  of  Canada.     This  is  a  four-lock,  galvanized  steel  shingle  of  great  strength  and  durability, 
possessing  exclusive  features  that  make  it  by  far  the  best  steel  shingle  made.     (This  we  ate 
prepared  to  prove  to  your  entire  satisfaction.) 

Next  in  importance  to  the  roof  is  the  Siding. 

PEDLAR'S  Galvanized  Corrugated  Iron  SIDING  makes  your  building  absolutely  fireproof 
from  the  outside,  when  the  roof  is  covered  with  Pedlar's  "George"  Shingles.  Moreover,  such  a 
building    will    actually    COST   YOU    LESS   TO    BUILD    than   a   so-called    "cheap"  wooden 


structure.      No  sheathing  boards  are  required  under  our  siding. 
Where    close   sheathing    is    used,    our    Rock   or    Brick    Faced    Siding 


make 


Windproof, 


is    used,    our    tvock   or 
Fireproof  job  of  neat  and  workmanlike  appearance. 

PEDLAR'S  SILO  COVERS  are  widely  used,  and  highly  recommended,    as    the    permanent 
covering  for  Silos.     Supplied  in  "All-Metal"  or  "Metal-Clad"  types. 

PEDLAR'S  Barn  VENTILATORS  are  Storm-Proof.  Bird-Proof  and  Durable.  Their  construction  prevents  a  down- 
ward draught  and  induces  an  upward  current  of  air,  ensuring 
perfect  ventilation  at  all  times. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  New  Booklet.  "The  Right  Roof," 
containing  a  valuable  illustrated  article  on  How  to 
Build  a   Barn.      It's  FREE. 

Address    Nearest    Branch 

THE  PEDLAR  PEOPLE,  Limited 

(Established   1861) 

Executive  Office  and   Factories  :     OSHAWA.  ONT. 

Branches:  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  London,  Winnipeg 


I  The  Excellent  Gift 

Your    amily  or  friend  would   go  into 
■m  ecstacies   of    delight   on    receiving   a 

f  sweet,  pure-tone 

NEWCOMBE 

PIANO 

j#         as  a  Christmas  Gift.    Newcombe  Pianos 
(r  have  that  exquisite  tone  quality  so  de- 

:»  lightful  to    the  musical    ear.      Half  a 

*  century's  study  and  experience  is  de- 
voted to  the  making  of  a  Newcombe 

'  Piano. 

OUR  PLAYER  PIANOS 
it  have  a  human  like  control  and  expres- 

sion, contain  all  the  latest  devices  and 
g  improvements,  are  easy  to  play. 

^  Special  prices  and  attention  given  to  mailorders. 

Place  your  order  now  so  as  to  have 
Piano  reserved  for  delivery  at  your 

r  home  in  time  for  Christmas. 

Y       Call  at  our  nearest  show-room  or  write  us. 

*  The  Newcombe  Piano  Co.,  Ltd. 

.  359  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


A   Good 
Opportunity 


Makes  An 
Ideal  Gift 


BAZAAR  and  FLAG  DAY 
SIIPPI  IFQ  Lamp.  Electric  Light 
OUrrLlLS and    Candie   Shades. 

SILK  FLAGS  OF  THE   ALLIES 
ROBERT   HARVIE 

Phone  N.  3171  605  Yonge  St..  Toronto   Ont. 


For  Automobiles.  Carriages  and  Sleighs 


MUSK  OX  ROBES 

WING  to  unusual  conditions  in  the  Fur  Trade  this  season,  we  were  able  to 
purchase  the  finest  selection  of  Musk  Ox  Robes  we  have  ever  had,  and  at 
a  price  that  allows  us  to  offer  them  at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

These  robes  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  the  Musk  Ox  having  been  killed  in  full  season  ; 
the  fur  is  both  long,  silky  and  very  thick,  of  a  very  rich  seal   brown  color,  also  with 
long  central  curl  with  silvery  effect      All  robes  are  well  lined  with  best  quality  felt. 
The  Musk  Ox  Robe  is  an  ideal  covering  for  automobilists,   and  owners  should  not  be 
without  one  at  the  price  we  are  now  offering. 

There  is  a  complete  range  from  $65.00  up,  according  to  size. 
Order  to-day.     Further  particulars  on  request. 


o 


Lamontagne,  Limited 

ESTABLISHED   1869 
338  Notre  Dame  Street  West,   Montreal 
Manufacturers  of  Quality  Harness,  Trunks,  Bags,  etc. 


How  to  Avoid  Winter  Colds 


Why  Most  of  Our  Colds  Are  Caught  Indoors — How  to  Protect  the  Children 


o 


UR  lives  are  universally  short- 
ened by  our  ignorance.  In  attain- 
ing complete  knowledge  of  our 
natures  and  of  the  natures  of  surrounding 
things — in  ascertaining  the  conditions  of 
existence  to  which  we  must  conform,  and 
in  discovering  means  of  conforming  to 
them  under  all  variations  of  seasons  and 
circumstances — we  have  abundant  scope 
for  intellectual  progress."  —  Herbert 
Spencer. 

Mark  Twain  said  "there  is  a  sumptuous 
variety  about  the  New  England  weather," 
and  Canadian  weather  being  much  the 
same  it  gives  us  every  opportunity  of  con- 
forming to  said  weather  or  of  taking  cold. 
The  old  adage  "prevention  is  better  than 
cure,"  applies  specifically  to  taking  cold, 
it  is  also  easier  than  cure,  and  it  is  an  un- 
mixed good,  for  in  preventing  colds  we 
also  prevent  many  other  undesirable 
things,  those  conditions  which  stand  for 
prevention  of  colds  also  stand  for  good 
health  and  the  thwarting  of  those  chronic 
constitutional  troubles  that  lower  vitality, 
destroy  efficiency,  and  shorten  men's  days. 
Tuberculosis,  chronic  bronchitis,  nasal 
catarrh,  deafness,  are  often  the  sequel  of 
neglected  colds. 

In  order  to  understand  how  to  prevent 
a  thing  it  is  well  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  cause,  so  in  learning  to  avoid 
"winter  colds"  it  is  first  of  all  expedient 
to  understand  the  source  and  origin  of 
colds. 

There  are  summer  colds  as  well  as  wint- 
er colds,  but  we  pay  little  attention  to 
summer  colds  because  recovery  is  rapid 
and  few  bad  consequences  follow,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  in  summer  the  win- 
dows are  open,  bedrooms  aired,  and  there 
are  no  sudden  changes  from  cold  to  heat; 
but  in  the  winter  conditions  are  very  dif- 
ferent, and  a  seemingly  trifling  cold  may 
develop  into  something  serious  almost 
before  it  is  realized  one  has  a  cold. 

Sudden  changes  from  warm  to  cold, 
leaving  a  warm  room  and  standing  out  in 
the  winter  wind  for  instance  (speeding 
the  parting  guest  perchance  without  an 
extra  wrap),  sleeping  in  close  unventi- 
lated  bedrooms,  allowing  the  feet  to  get 
cold,  not  taking  proper  foods  for  winter 
weather,  not  enough  out  door  exercise, 
working  to  over  exhaustion,  all  these 
things  are  causes  of  winter  colds ;  and  con- 
sequently when  they  are  avoided  the 
chances  are  lessened  of  taking  cold. 

The  class  of  persons  who  suffer  most 
from  "winter  colds"  are  not  the  men  work- 
ing outside  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and 
exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  but  it  is  the 
women  and  children  shut  in  the  house. 

NINETY     PER     CENT.     OF     ALL     COLDS     ARE 
"CAUGHT"   INDOORS 

It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  to  hear 
a  woman  say:  "I  have  a  dreadful  cold,  and 
how  I  got  it  I  do  not  know,  for  I  haven't 
been  out  of  the  house  for  two  weeks,"  as 


By 

Dr.  Annie  A.  Backus 


if  people  took  cold  from  being  out  of  the 
house,  in  fact  about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
all  colds  are  taken  in  the  houses,  and  most 
of  them  in  unventilated  bedrooms;  the 
best  antidote  for  colds  is  fresh  air. 

In  most  houses  you  will  find  bountiful 
supplies  of  everything  except  that — 
warmth—  clothing— food — but  no  ventila- 
tion. 

Why  as  an  nation  we  are  so  afraid  of 
fresh  air  is  a  mystery.  Surely  it  is  better 
to  pay  for  an  extra  ton  of  coal  or  for  a 
few  more  cords  of  wood  than  to  pay  a  doc- 
tor's bill,  and  even  the  extra  coal  and  wood 
would  be  unnecessary  for  the  better  the 
house  is  ventilated  the  more  heat  will  be 
generated  from  the  fuel  used. 

Open  the  windows  and  doors  freely,  and 
in  this  way  change  the  air  all  through  the 
house  at  least  twice  every  day  during  the 
winter;  before  going  to  bed  open  the  bed- 
room window  wide  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
close  it  leaving  about  an  inch  down  from 
the  top  for  ventilation  during  the  night; 
or  fit  a  cleat  of  wood  about  two  inches 
deep  beneath  the  lower  sash,  this  will  lift 
the  window  above  the  upper  sash  and  in 
this  will  will  allow  the  air  to  enter  with- 
out any  draft  in  the  room. 

Do  not  sleep  under  heavy  bed  clothes — 
weight  is  not  warmth — to  sleep  under 
heavy  blankets  is  to  awaken  exhausted; 
children  put  under  heavy  covers  are  liable 
to  toss  about  and  to  throw  off  the  cover- 
ing, and  in  this  way  become  chilled,  fre- 
quently colds  are  contracted  in  just  this 
manner. 

FROM  SMALL  BEGINNINGS 

As  a  rule  the  circulation  of  blood  is 
active  in  the  young  and  they  do  not  feel 
the  cold  as  keenly  as  the  older  ones,  this 
fact  should  be  held  in  remembrance  when 
dressing  children  to  go  out  to  play,  if  too 
warmly  clad  they  become  heated  then  if 
they  stop  to  rest,  they  are  almost  sure  to 
take  cold;  if  the  feet  are  warm  and  dry, 
and  the  hands  warmly  mitted  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  heavy  wraps  about  the 
body. 

Many  children  are  so  bundled  in  their 
outside  wraps  that  they  can  scarcely  move, 
it  is  all  right  to  dress  them  warmly  if 
they  are  going  to  drive,  but  freedom  of 
movement  is  essential  if  they  are  out  for 
play.  Out  of  door  sports  for  girls  and 
boys  will  do  much  towards  preventing 
winter  colds;  and  the  women  in  the  home 
should  spend  at  least  half  an  hour  every 
day  in  active  out  door  exercise. 

There  is  no  affection  more  common  in 
early  childhood  than  acute  coryza  or  cold 
in  the  head,  or  sniffles  as  it  is  commonly 
called;  and  because  it  is  so  common  little 
attention  is  paid  to  it.    And  yet  it  is  a 


disease  which  should  not  be  neglected  be- 
cause serious  consequences  may  result. 
The  cause  of  acute  coryza  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  a  chilling  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
body  or  from  getting  the  feet  wet,  kicking 
the  bed  clothes  off  at  night,  and  improper 
ventilation  in  the  bed-chamber;  the  rea- 
son of  the  seriousness  of  this  trouble  to 
children  is  from  the  anatomical  relation 
of  the  parts  in  the  nasal  cavity  which  dif- 
fer greatly  from  that  of  the  adult,  every- 
one knows  how  subject  children  are  to  en- 
larged tonsils,  adenoid  growths,  and 
gatherings  in  the  ear,  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  difference;  the  nasal  pas- 
sages are  much  smaller  in  proportion  in 
childhood,  and  slight  inflammation  pro- 
duces obstruction  of  the  passages,  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  these  colds  be 
avoided,  and  that  children  be  cared  for  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  avoid  this 
trouble. 

HARDENING   UP   FOR   COLD   WEATHER 

Fear  of  cold  sometimes  encourages  the 
doing  of  things  that  add  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  taking  cold,  washing  in  warm 
water  is  one  of  them,  but  even  if  warm 
water  is  used  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness 
cold  water  should  always  be  used  after- 
wards, and  should  be  dashed  against  the 
chest  and  throat — for  those  who  suffer 
from  sore  throat  and  for  children  with 
croupy  tendencies — this  is  a  wonderful 
help  in  preventing  these  troubles. 

Winter  food,  too,  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration if  you  wish  to  avoid  a  cold,  the 
diet  in  winter  should  be  very  different 
from  that  in  warm  weather,  more  fats  and 
oils  are  necessary,  and  as  butter  and 
cream  are  our  most  easily  digested  fats, 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  partake 
freely  of  these  substances;  pork  and 
beans  is  a  good  winter  food — cornmeal 
mush  and  molasses,  and  the  much  beloved 
pancakes  of  our  grandparents — these 
make  a  good  breakfast  food  for  a  cold 
morning.  Sometimes  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
hark  back  to  the  early  days  and  their  cus- 
toms, a  strong  race  has  resulted  from  the 
pioneer  manner  of  living,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  present  generation  to  keep  it  so.  One 
of  the  gravest  menaces  to  the  health  of 
our  children  to-day  is  the  condition  found 
in  our  public  schools;  the  heating  in  these 
schools  is  atrocious  and  the  ventilation 
worse. 

In  the  morning  the  school-rooms  are  so 
cold  that  teachers  and  children  almost 
perish  and  then  by  afternoon  they  are 
smothering,  at  four  o'clock  the  doors  and 
windows  are  carefully  closed  and  the  foul 
air  is  thus  kept  in  and  warmed  up  from 
day  to  day. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  taking  cold,  and  it  is  no  un- 
usual occurrence  to  find  almost  every 
teacher  and  pupil  in  these  school-houses 
suffering  during  the  entire  winter  from 
colds.  There  is  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  management  of  our  public  schools. 
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and  the  physical  suffering  from  this  mis- 
management by  the  children  is  so  grave 
a  matter  that  the  public  would  do  well  to 
consider  it  and  see  how  it  can  be  remedied. 

IS   THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    RESPONSIBLE? 

The  best  conditions  of  the  home,  and 
the  wisest  care  of  the  children  by  the  par- 
ents in  that  home  can  so  easily  be  undone 
in  the  schools.  As  a  method  of  race  suicide 
and  destruction,  perhaps  none  could  be 
better  than  is  carried  out  in  our  public 
schools  during  the  winter  season. 

Successive  colds,  such  as  children  ac- 
quire at  school  owing  to  the  improper 
methods  of  heating  and  ventilating  the 
buildings,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  lightly 
thought  of — and  the  final  result  is  all  too 
often  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Yet  you  see  mothers  cheerfully  bundle 
up  their  boys  and  girls  sending  them  off 
without  a  thought  to  school,  and  yet  these 
same  mothers  would  weep  and  wail  at  the 
thought  of  a  son  going  into  the  trenches 
to  fight  for  what  we  all  hold  dear,  justice, 
truth,  and  liberty. 

If  mothers  would  realize  the  dangers 
at  their  very  doors  it  would  be  better  for 
the  children  if,  in  spite  of  their  fear  of 
the  school  trustees,  they  would  insist  upon 
the  proper  heating  and  airing  of  the 
schools-houses  where  their  children  as- 
semble for  six  or  seven  hours  during  the 
day,  the  child  mortality  from  pneumonia, 
acute  bronchitis,  and  kindred  diseases 
would  be  greatly  lessened. 

It  is  iiot  that  parents  do  not  know  but 
that  they  do  not  heed,  that  these  things 
are  neglected. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  things  to  pre- 
vent taking  cold,  but  it  is  much  easier 
than  to  cure  it,  although  every  friend  and 
every  enemy  even,  will  generously  pre- 
scribe for  one  when  you  have  it,  the  main 
points  to  prevent  colds  are:  Fresh  air  in 
the  sleeping  room,  cold  water  to  drink  in 
moderation,  out-door  exercise,  warm 
foods,  vjarm  dry  feet,  a  dash  of  cold  water 
over  throat  and  chest  every  morning, 
avoid  close,  stuffy  halls  and  public  build- 
ings where  many  people  are  met  together. 
Avoid  excesses  of  every  kind,  and  if  these 
precautions  do  not  prevent  altogether  they 
at  least  put  a  person  in  shape  to  com- 
bat easily  the  trouble  when  it  comes,  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  come  if  these  points  are 
carried  out. 

Money  in  Furs 

The  demand  for  furs  has  been  quite 
keen  during  the  present  season.  Fashion 
has  decreed  a  liberal  use  of  furs,  even  to 
the  boot  tops  and  the  consequence  is  that 
all  kinds  of  furs  are  going  up  in  price. 

Many  farm  boys  can  make  good  money 
on  the  side  by  sending  all  pelts  to  market 
of  those  fur-bearing  animals  that  are  shot 
by  them. 

The  pelts  are  sold  to  concerns  that  tan 
them  and  sell  them  to  furriers  who  make 
them  up  into  garments,  muffs,  stoles,  and 
so  forth.  And  instead  of  having  to  go 
hunting  for  market  for  their  pelts,  the 
market  comes  to  the  trapper.  The  fur 
houses  every  season  conduct  extensive 
campaigns  of  advertising  trying  to  get 
trappers  to  send  their  catch  to  them. 


"Cream  of  Havana "— " Cigar  of  Quality " 


Manufactured  of  Specially  Selected  Tobacco 


Box  of  100 


$6.50 


Box  of  50 


$3.25 


POSTAGE  EXTRA 

To  Canada— Box  of  100,  22c;  Box  of  SO.  14c.  To  England— Box  of  100,  48c:  Box  of  50.  24c 

To  France  — Box  of  100,  64c.;  Box  of  50.  40c 

Send  your  order   direct  to  us.      We  personally  attend   to   mailing,  sending  receipt  to   you 


The  Philip  Burns  Store 


156  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


PRIZE  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 
from  your  ORCHARD  and  GARDEN 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
grower.  Our  wider  markets  assure  higher  prices  next  season  than  ever  before. 
Every  farmer,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  small  his  orchard  is,  can  make 
bigger  profits  by  spraying  his  fruit  trees  in  the  spring  with  the  I.X.L. — the 
most  up-to-date  Sprayer  on  the  market. 

Your  orch" 

ard  will 
yield    from 

three  to 

four  times 

as   much 

fruit  if  you 

spray  your 

trees  in 
spring   ac- 
cording to 
directions   in 
our  free 
book. 

The  fruit  you 
grow  on 
trees  that 
have  been 
sprayed  is  of 
the  best  qual- 
ity,   and  will 
win   prizes 

for  you 
at  the  fairs. 

In  your  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  "  Patriotism  and   Production," 
you  should  grow  every  bushel  of  fruit  your  orchard  is  capable  of.      No 
orchard  or  garden  will  do  its  best  until  you  spray  your  trees  accord 
ing  to  instructions  in  our  free  book  on   Spraying.      The  I.X.L. 
Sprayer  is  best  adapted  for  the  small  farmer  or  grower.      We 
also    sell  the   Pontiac  Special  for  the   man   with   the  large         /  Q?  ^^ 
orchard.  /$?<&$  £ 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  free  book  to-day  and  learn      /  *?   *<% 


how  to  grow  "Prize  Fruit  and  Vegetables  " 

The  Canadian  Sprayer  Company 

TRENTON,  ONTARIO 
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There's  Money  in  Your 
Maple  Trees 

Get  ready  now  to  tap  them  in  the  spring. 
We  will  start  you  on  the  road  to  bigger 
profits  by  giving  you  the  benefit  of  our 
experience  and  fullest  particulars  about 
the  best  equipment  made — 

The   Champion   Evaporator 

This  completely  equipped  evaporator 
will  produce  the  highest  quality  of  maple 
syrup  and  sugar,  and  do  it  faster,  easier 
and  cheaper  than  by  any  other  means. 

The  prices  for  pure  maple  products  are 
higher — the  supply  is  exhausted  and  the  de- 
mand is  increasing  fast— so  send  for  particu- 
lars to-day. 

Grimm    Mfg.    Co.,    Limited 
52  Wellington  St.,         Montreal 


Write  to-day 


MACMILLAN'S 
TOY  SOLDIERS 

Beautiful  de- 
signs, well- 
made  soldiers, 
all  painted  in 
lovely     colors. 

Sold  in  boxes 
of  10  and  25 
for  50c  and  $1. 

Send  Direct  to  Manufacturers 

MACMILLAN'S 

DEPT.  Fl,     30  HUNTLEY  STREET.  TORONTO 

List  of  different  models  for  5c  in  stamps. 


HOUSEWIVES,  SAVE  $1.25.  TheKI'^HnEeN  set" 

gives  you  a  §3.01  value  for 
$1.75.  Every  piece  is  guar- 
anteed. When  you  buy 
this  kitchen  s^t  you  are  get- 
ting a  real  bargain.  We  re- 
place any  piece  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  Thousands 
have  been  sold  Get  your 
set  to-day.  Send  $L75. 
Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfied.  Write  for 
particulars. 

Agents,  here  is  a 
money-maker  for  you. 
Write  for  particulars. 


THE  KEENE  SALES  SPECIALTY  CO. 
76  Adelaide  Street  West 


Toronto 


Y1VI  A  C  tfMITT'C  SHOULD  BE  PR AC- 
YYlVl/\0     VJir     1  O     TICAL  and  USEFUL. 

What  could  be  more  suitable  than  a  present  of  a  Three 
Months'  Scholarship  in  our  Day  School,  or  a  course 
through  our  Correspondence  Department  ? 

Write  for  free  catalogue  and  particulars 

DOMINION    BUSINESS     COLLEGE,     LIMITED 

357  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
.  V.  MITCHELL.  S.A..  Principal 


Raising  Ducks  for 
Profit 

DUCK  raising  does  not  require  a 
very  elaborate  plant.  A  board 
shack,  a  shed  covered  with  tar  pa- 
per or  stiaw,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
ducklings  in  summer.  The  duck  house 
should  be  built  so  as  to  avoid  dampness, 
and  the  floor  should  be  covered  with  a 
thick  litter  of  straw  or  similar  material 
which  should  be  renewed  frequently.  For 
raising  on  a  larger  scale,  a  larger  build- 
ing is  required;  it  should  be  well  closed  on 
three  sides  with  movable  sections  and  a 
wire  door  in  front.  In  winter  an  ordinary 
hen  house  will  do  very  well  if  it  is  well 
ventilated,  well  situated,  dry  and  kept 
very  clean.  When  there  is  no  stream  of 
water,  pond  or  pool  near  by — for  the  use 
of  the  breeders — a  small  cement  basin  or 
reservoir  or  simply  a  zinc  or  galvanized 
iron  box,  which  is  kept  filled  with  water, 
will  do. 

The  choice  of  the  breed  is  very  import- 
ant. Preference  should  be  given  to  the 
breeds  that  are  known  to  be  of  superior 
quality,  as  regards  the  quality  of  flesh, 
size  rapidity  of  development,  etc.,  as  such 
breeds  are  always  the  most  profitable  for 
the  market  or  for  home  consumption. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
ducks  which  cost  as  much  to  raise  or  to 
care  for  as  choice  breeds  and  are  not 
nearly  so  profitable. 

The  most  popular  breeds  for  market 
are  the  Pekin,  the  Rouen  and  the  Ayles- 
bury, all  of  which  give  a  well  flavored 
flesh.  The  Muscovy  is  very  large  in  size 
with  very  fine  coloring,  the  male  of  which, 
crossed  with  the  common  duck,  gives  a 
fine  but  sterile  duck  which  is  very  popular 
for  fattening  purposes. 

The  average  weight  of  these  various 
breeds  is  from  seven  to  ten  pounds.  They 
are  very  hardy,  very  early,  and  good 
layers  (with  the  exception  of  the  Mus- 
covy Duck),  of  a  large  size,  with  a  deli- 
cate flesh,  of  good  flavor ;  they  put  on  flesh 
rapidly.  The  young  ducks  of  these  breeds 
are  very  easy  to  raise. 

There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  the 
Pekin  duck,  which  should  be  noted;  it  is 
extremely  shy  and  when  frightened,  he 
may  lose  his  head,  run  wildly  around  the 
pen  and  hurt  himself,  even  seriously. 

Next  comes  the  Indian  Runner,  smaller, 
weighing  not  more  than  four  to  four  and 
one-half  pounds ;  the  plumage  is  white  and 
light  fawn  colored.  Some  times  these  two 
colors  are  remarkably  regular;  often, 
however,  they  are  replaced  by  other 
colors  and  do  not  always  show  the  re- 
quired regularity. 

The  Indian  Runner  duck  is  a  very  good 
layer  and  may  under  good  conditons  lay 
as  many  as  200  eggs  in  a  year.  These 
eggs,  of  a  white  color  are  very  popular, 
as  they  have  a  better  flavor  than  those  of 
Pekin  ducks;  the  yolk  is  not  quite  so  thick 
and  the  white  not  so  opaque.  The  flesh 
of  the  Indian  Runner  duck  is  very  fine,  of 
a  very  good  flavor,  and  this  breed  fattens 
easily.   Its  only  objection  is  its  small  size. 

Ration  For  One-month-old  Ducklings — 
Bran  2  parts,  cornmeal  2  parts,  shorts  2 
parts,  beefscraps  Y2  part,  gravel,  crushed 
oyster  shells  or  sand  3  per  cent  mixed 
with  milk  or  water,  feed  them  all  they  will 
clean  up  three  times  a  day. 

A  Ration  for  One  Duck. — Morning.— 
Cooked  potatoes  or  roots,  2  ounces;  meal. 
%  ounce;  meat  or  fish  scrap,  %  ounce' 
green  food,  3%  ounces;  gravel,  crushed 
oyster  shells  or  sand,  3  per  cent,  to  be 
mixed  with  milk.  Evening. — Cooked 
grain,  1%  ounces. 


HAVE  YOU  Been  Using 


FABRIC  PAT  N0V 


Comfi  Weather  Strip? 

It  will  help   to  decrease  your  fuel  account  and 
keep  your  house  warm. 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealer*. 

Burlington,  Windsor  Blanket  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto.   Canada 


THE  NEW 

TRANSCONTINENTAL 


"The  Natioual,"  Canada's  new  Transcontin- 
ental train,  is  proving  very  popular  with  tbe 
travelling  public.  Passengers  who  have  use>! 
the  new  route  between  eastern  and  western 
Canada,  over  tbe  Transcontinental  Lin- 
expressing  their  satisfaction  with  the  ti 
vice  given. 

The  equipment  of  The  National  i-  m  ilern  hi 
every     respect,     cc  nsisting    of    electric-lighted 
dining-car,     standard,     tourist 
sleeping     cars,     and      day      co  ."-rated 

through  without  change  between  J 
Winnipeg.  Tbe  running  time  is  such  that  an 
exp<  ditious  trip  between  the  cities  of  eastern 
and  western  Canada  can  be  enjoyed,  and  at 
l lie  same  time  tbe  new  and  interesting  country 
examined. 

The   National   leaves  Toronto  each   Tu 
Thursday     and     Saturday     at     10.45     p.m.    and 
travelling    over    the   Grand    Trunk    line';   is   st 
North    Bay    at   7.00   o'clock    next    morn:- 
splendid    daylight   run    is   then    made   ovi 
Temiskaming    &     Northern     Ontario    Railway, 
through    the    scenic    region    of    Timagami   and 
Hi  ■     interesting     mining     district     of    i 

:  ine  is  reached  at  4.25  p.m.  and  The 
X.iii  nal  then  swings  westward  over  the  main 
line  of  Canada's  Transcontinental,  with  its 
perfect  roadbed,  heavy  steel  rails  and  great 
bridges. 

The  new  line  traverses  a  country  of  wonder- 
ful possibilities  in  which  tens  of  thousand* 
of  settlers  will  carve  out  their  homes  in  the 
future.  Here  also  is  Canada's  newest  hunting 
district,  a  veritable  paradise  for  mo  se  This 
newly  opened  up  section  of  Northern  <  < 
is  watered  by  great  rivers  and  is  starred  with 
hundreds  of  lakes. 

Shortly    before    the   Manitoba    boundary   line 
is    reached.    The    National    runs    through    Hi* 
famous  Nibigami  region,  one  of  Canada'- 
beautiful   holiday  territc :     - 

The  arrival   in   Winnipeg  is  at  3.50  p.m. — 13 
hours   after    leaving   Toronto,   the    mileage  be- 
t\vo<  u    the    two    cities    being    1256    miles.     The 
National  connects  in  the  L'nion  Star  «  at  win 
nipeg  with  the  Grand   Trunk  Pacific's  thr  ugh 
trains    for    Saskatoon.    Edmonton    and    1 
Coast    points.      The    Grand     Trunk 
the  recognised   tourist  route  de  luxe  of 
ern  Canada.     On  its  lines  are  I  thousand 
■f     wheat     fields,     followed     by     th- 
mountain   scenery   this  continent  aff 

Through  the  winter  months  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific's  fine  oil-burning  steamships  will  con- 
tinue   to    ]>r  ivide   fast    service    between    Prince 
Rupert,  th-  Western   terminus  of  tbe  line,  and 
Victoria.     Vancouver     and     Seattle- 
being    through    sheltered    waters,   is   enj- 
at    all    times    of   the    year,    while    the    s 
along  tbe  beautiful  inlets  and  fjords  has 
ed    for  this   region   the  title  of  the   Norway  o 
America. 

This  new  highway  across  Canada  pff>    - 
only    unsurpassed    scenery,   but    the   maximom 
of  travel  eon  fort       It  is  indeed  the  ideal  rantf 
between   the  East  and   the  W.  si 
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Put  it  up  to 

Yq  >  :k 

Xel  them  decide  it  for  you 


This  is  the  Famous 


BAKER 

Ball- Bearing  Wind  Engine 

Windmill  Power  is  growing  in  popularity,  as  it 
is  economical  and  requires  little  attention. 
For  pumping  water,  no  power  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  windmill. 

The  BAKER 

Ball -Bearing 
Wind  Engine 
means  satis- 
faction for 
you. 

The  Company 
and  the  Fac- 
tory are  behind 
the  BAKER 
Engine 


COLD? 


Why  I  really  don't 
notice  it!"  "You 
see  this  tank  heater 
prevents  the  water  from  freezing  and 
keeps  it  up  to  the  right  temperature." 

Put  it  up  to  your  stock.  Let  them  decide  it  for  you.  You 
know  how  disagreeable  and  perplexing  it  is  to  chop  ice  from 
your  stock  tank  during  the  cold  winter  months.  Your  stock 
cannot  be  in  a  perfectly  contented  mood  if  not  supplied  with 
plenty  of  good  drinking  water.  It  is  an  imposition  on  the 
good  nature  of  your  cattle  and  other  stock  to  expect  them  to 
drink  from  an  ice-covered  tank  when  they  are  thirsty. 
For  best  results  use 

Heller-Aller  Tank  Heaters 


Low  Down  Draft 


Most  Economical 


Burns  Any  Fuel 


Write  for  the 
Heller-  Aller 
catalog,  show- 
ing the  money- 
saving  features 
of  the  Baker 
Ball  -Bearing 
Wind  Engine 
and  Power  En- 
gines to-day. 


You  can't  af- 
ford to  wait  un- 
til spring.  Let 
the  Baker  start 
pumping  water 
for  you  right 
now  and  it  will 
earn  its  cost  by 
spring.  See  the 
nearest  Heller- 
Aller  agent  at 
once,  or  if  you 
do  not  know 
him,  write  us 
direct  for  any 
desired  infor- 
mation. 

WINDSOR 
ONTARIO 


Dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  write  direct 

The  Heller-Aller  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  "Baker"  Bali-Bearing  Wind  Engines,  Pumps,  Regulators, 
Pneumatic  Water  Systems,  Elevated  Tank  Systems,  Pine  and  Cypress  Tanks, 
Cisterns,  Galvanized  Steel  Tanks  and  Troughs — Tank  Heaters,  Feed  Cookers, 

Water  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Western  Representatives:  McLaughlin  Co.,  Calgary,  Alta  ;  Bert  Conway,  Regina,  Sask, 


Pumping; 
Water 


Plenty  of  head  room  with  the  Heller-Aller 
Towers.  No  braces  or  bands  to  interfere 
at  pump  platform.  Heller-Aller  Towers 
carry  uniform  tension  on  all  parts.  All 
tension  is  adjusted  at  factory. 
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When  You   Think  of  Cakes— Think  of  FIVE  ROSES 


Make 

This  Dream 

Come  True 


ARTICULARLY  precious  this  Christmas  is  FIVE  ROSES 
flour — an  essential  part  of  the  good  cheer  that  gladdens 
the  hungry  season.  With  FIVE  ROSF!S  in  the  hou>e 
you  can  realize  your  heart's  desire  in  cake  making,  bread 

baking  and  the  more  difficult  achieving  of  biscuits,  pies  and  puddings, 
this  bright  sample,  the  porous,  well-aerated  texture  of  the  layers!      Can  you 
imagine  the  freshness  of  flavour  it  suggests/      Even  fruit  cakes,   plum  pud- 
dings and  Xmas  pies  are  lighter  because  of  FINE   ROSES.      Make  Christ- 
mas memorable  by  using  this  famous  flour,  and  start  your  baking  earl)  ! 

P.S. — When  in  doubt   what  to  bake,  not  only  for  Christmas  but  the  other  304  days,  turn  to  . 

FIVE  ROSES  Cook  Book.    You   will   value  its  thousand   and   on<  ~-io)<s — 144    j 

tested  recipes,  a   different   recipi    tor  ,,  So  indispensable  that  air,  200,000 

have  sent  for  a  copy!    Regular  price  is  now  20  cents,  but  we  will  mail  it  to  you  for  10 

you  write  before  December  20th.   Address  Dept.  395,  LAKE  OF   THE  WOODS  MILLING  CO.. 

LIMITED.  MONTREAL. 
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Choice  Christmas  Recipes 

The  Foundation  and  Finishes  for  the  Whole  Holiday 

Festivities 

By  WINNIFRED  MARCHAND 


SPICED  ROUND  OF  BEEF 

THIS  is  a  most  palatable  and  con- 
venient standby  for  the  holiday 
season.  To  cure  a  round  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pounds,  remove  the  bone 
and  rub  the  meat  with  one-and-a-half 
pounds  of  brown  sugar.  Then  mix  to- 
gether one  pound  salt,  four  ounces  black 
pepper,  two  ounces  ground  allspice,  one 
ounce  ground  cinnamon,  one-half  ounce 
ground  cloves,  one  nutmeg  grated,  one- 
half  ounce  saltpetre,  and  rub  the  meat 
well  with  this,  turning  it  every  day  for 
three  weeks.  Fill  the  cavity  where  the 
bone  has  been  removed  with  suet,  bind 
into  compact  shape  and  put  in  a  covered 
crock  in  the  oven  with  the  liquid  formed 
during  the  curing  and  one  quart  of  boiU 
ing  water.  Cover  the  beef  with  suet  and 
bake  slowly  for  four  or  five  hours.  Let 
it  cool  in  the  liquid  surrounding  it,  and 
it  will  be  more  juicy  and  better  flavored. 

STUFFING  FOR  ROAST   CHICKEN. 

One  and  one-half  cup  bread  crumbs, 
one-fourth  cup  melted  butter,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  each  of  sage  and  summer  sav- 
ory; one  tablespoon  chopped  onion,  salt 
and  pepper.  Melt  the  butter,  pour  it  over 
the  other  ingredients  and  mix  well.  If 
no  liquid  is  added  the  steam  from  the 
chicken  during  the  cooking  will  make  the 
dressing  sufficiently  moist  and  very  light. 

POTATO  STUFFING  FOR  ROAST  GOOSE 

Two  cups  hot  mashed  or  riced  potatoes, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  tea- 
spoon pepper,  one-half  teaspoon  summer 
savory,  one-half  teaspoon  onion  juice, 
two  tablespoons  butter,  one-half  cup  soft 
stale  bread  crumbs,  yolk  of  one  egg.  Mix 
the  ingredients  in  the  order  given. 

OYSTER  STUFFING  FOR  TURKEY 

Three  cups  stale  bread  crumbs,  one- 
half  cup  melted  butter,  salt  and  pepper, 
one-half  teaspoon  onion  juice,  one  pint 
oysters.  Mix  the  ingredients  in  the  order 
given  adding  the  oysters  cleaned  and 
drained  from  their  liquor. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE 

Pick  over  and  wash  three  cups  cran- 
berries. Put  in  a  stew  pan,  add  one  and 
one-fourth  cups  sugar  and  one  cup  boil- 
ing water.  Cover  and  boil  ten  minutes. 
Skim  and  cool. 

CRANBERRY  JELLY 

Pick  over  and  wash  four  cups  cran- 
berries. Put  in  a  stew  pan  with  one  cup 
boiling  water,  and  boil  twenty  minutes. 
Rub  through  a  sieve,  add  two  cups  sugar, 
and  cook  five  minutes.  Turn  into  moulds 
or  glasses. 

MINCE  MEAT 

Four  cups  chopped  apples,  two  cups 
raisins  seeded  and  chopped,  two  cups  cur- 


rants, one  cup  butter  or  chopped  suet, 
one-quarter  cup  boiled  cider,  four  cups 
sugar,  four  teaspoons  cinnamon,  two 
teaspoons  ground  cloves,  two  nutmegs 
grated,  two  teaspoons  mace,  four  level 
teaspoons  salt.  Add  enough  of  the  stock 
in  which  the  meat  was  cooked  to  moisten, 
simmer  for  one  hour,  then  add  four  cups 
of  the  cooked  meat,  chopped,  and  one-half 
cup  tart  jelly  or  fruit  juice.  Cook  fifteen 
minutes  and  put  away  in  sealers  until 
ready  for  use. 

ENGLISH    PLUM    PUDDING 

IY2   cups   flour 

2  cups   stole   bread   crumbs 

2  cups     raisins,     seeded,     cut     in     pieces     and 

floured 
2  cups  currants 
2  cups   Sultanas 
l\<t  cups  chopped  suet 
114  cups  sugar 
4  tablespoons  mixed  peel 
1  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg 
1  teaspoon   mace 

1  teaspoon    cinnamon 

Vz   teaspoon   ground  clove 

2  teaspoons  salt 
Juice  of  1  lemon 

4  eggs 

Enough   milk  to  make  a  very   soft  dough 

Mix  dry  ingredients  in  the  order  given, 
then  add  the  lemon,  eggs,  and  milk.  Stir 
thoroughly  and  turn  into  a  thickly  floured 
square  of  cotton,  tie  securely  leaving 
space  for  the  pudding  to  swell  about  one- 
third  its  original  size.  Plunge  into  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water  tying  it  so  it  cannot  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle  and  cook  five 
hours. 

CHRISTMAS  CAKE. 

1%  lbs,   butter 

2%  cups  brown  sugar 

8  eggs 

%   cup  sour  cream 

5  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  soda 

2  teaspoons  cream  0'  tartar 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon    each    of  cloves,   cinnamon,   nutmeg 

and  mnce 
4  lbs.   raisins 

2  lbs.    currants 

V2  lb.  mixed  peel 
%  lb.  almonds 
Yi  lb.   walnuts 

If  the  fruit  and  nuts  are  not  chopped 
fine  but  cut  in  fairly  large  pieces  the 
cake  will  look  richer.  If  instead  of  put- 
ting flour  over  the  fruit,  it  is  mixed  in 
with  the  butter  and  sugar  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  creamed  together  and  let  stand 
while  the  other  materials  are  being  pre- 
pared, the  flavor  will  be  richer  and  the 
fruit  will  be  more  tender.  In  making  a 
fruit  cake  if  you  have  any  other  good 
use  for  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  can  add 
extra  yolks  to  make  up  for  these,  the  cake 
will  be  richer.  It  will  be  less  light,  of 
course,  but  lightness  isn't  desired  in  a 
fruit  cake. 

SOFT   CREAM   CANDY 
2  cups  sugar 

2/3  cup  milk  or  thin  cream 
2  tablespoons   butter 
y2  teaspoon   vanilla 

Stir  sugar  and  milk  over  the  fire  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  boil  without 
stirring  for  eight  minutes.    Add  the  but- 


For  Your 
Home  Made 
Xmas  Candy 

French  Dainties,  Marsh- 
mallows,  Turkish  Delight 
—  these  and  many  other 
wholesome  candies  make 
delightful  Christmas  gifts. 

This  recipe  is  for 
KNOX  YULETIDE  DAINTIES 

Soak  2  envelopes  Knox  Acidulated  Gelatine  in 
1  cup  culd  wtuer  5  minutes.  Aud  lH  cups  boil- 
ing water.  When  dissolved,  add  4  cups  granu- 
lated sugar  and  boil  slowly  ior  1$  minuies.  Divide 
into  I  equal  parts.  When  somewhat  cooled,  add 
to  1  part  H  teaspoonful  of  the  Lemon  Flavoring 
iound  m  separate  envelope,  dissolved  in  1  table- 
spouniul  Water,  and  1  tablespuonful  lemon  ex- 
tract. To  the  other  part  add  ??  teaspooniul 
extract  oi  cloves,  and  color  with  the  pink  color. 
Pour  into  shallow  tins  that  have  been  dipped  in 
cold  water.  Let  stand  over  inijht;  turn  out  and 
cut  into  squares.  Roll  in  tine  granulated  or 
powdered  su^ar  and  let  stand  to  crystallize. 
Vary  by  usm>;  different  flavors  and  colors,  aud 
adding  chopped  nuts,  dates  or  figs. 

KNOX 

SPARKLING    GELATINE 

(Granulated) 

Send  for  191  6  Edition  cf 
the  Knox  Recipe  Book 
—FREE  foryourgrocer's 
name.     Pint  sample  lor 
2c  stamp  and  your  gro- 
cer's name. 

CHAS.B.KNOXCO.Iac 
Dept.  H. 
180  St.   Paul  St.   West 
Montreal,  Canada 
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THE    FAVORITE   HOME    LAMP 

250  C.P.— lc.  a  Day 
Portable,  safe,  convenient.  No 
connecting  wires  or  tubes.  Operates 
60  hours  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline, 
saves  money  and  eyes.  Automatic- 
ally cleaned,  adjustable,  turned  high 
or  low  at  will.  Positively  cannot 
clog.  Operates  in  any  position. 
Guaranteed.  Decorated  china  shade 
free  with  each  lamp.  Just  the 
thing  for  homes,  hotels,  doctors'  and 
lawyers'    offices. 

Ask  your  local  hardware 
dealer  for  a  demonstration ; 
if  he  doesn't  earry  it  he  can 
obtain  it  from  any  Wholesale 
Hardware  House,  or  write 
direct  to   us. 

NATIONAL   STAMPING    AND 

ELECTRIC   WORKS 
Dept.  71  Chicaso,  Illinois 
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FA  RM  ER'S    MAC  A  /I  N  E 
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"MADE  IN  CANADA" 

Ford  Touring  Car 
Price  $530 

If  you  stayed  indoors  all  wintt  r — you  might 
not  need  your  Ford  till  "new  grass"  time. 
But  in  the  wide  "out-of-doors"  the  Ford 
serves  as  well  in  January  as  in  June.  It's  the 
all-year-round  car  with  a  reputation  for  service 
and  economy  that  isn't  affected  by  the  seasons. 

The  Runal  out  is  now  $480;  the  Town  Car  $780;  f.o.  b. 
Ford,  Ontario.  All  cars  completely  equipped,  including  elec- 
tric headlights.  Equipment  does  not  include  speedometer. 
Get  particulars  from  Ford  Factory,  ForJ,  Ont. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


Blip 


fflMIWMfl 


ALWAYS     SMART- 


-ALWAYS   DRESSY 


Have  the  correct  "  domestic"  finish  and  dull  texture  of  the  finest 
linen  collars.  quickly   cleaned    by  using  soap  and  water   with 
sponge    or  cloth  .     save  you  money  .     no  laundry  bills  to  pay. 
—    first    cost    is  the  last  and  only  cost   — 

AT    YOUR  DEALER'S,  OR  DIRECT  FROM  US.  COLLARS  25c  eacA-  CUFFS  50c  a p&/> 
Write  for  new  Style   Book 


THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CAN  ADA,  limited.  54-56  Fraser  Ave.,  TORONTO 
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ter  and  boil  to  the  soft  ball  stage  or 
a  little  of  the  mixture  droppec  into  cole 
water  will  roll  into  a  soft  ball  bet 
the  fingers.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
flavoring  and  beat  until  creamy  or 
it  becomes  sugaiy  around  the  edges. 
Variations  for  Cream  Candy: 

(1)  Fruit  Fudge:  Chopped  nuts,  date 
and  raisins  may  be  added  while  beat 
ing  the  hot  cream. 

(2)  Cocoanut  Creams:  Add  one  cuj 
grated  cocoanut,  drop  in  spoonful 
on  a  greased  tin,  and  put  a  candid 
cherry  on  each. 

(3)  Chocolate  Fudge:  Add  one-hal 
ounce  chocolate  to  each  cup  of  suga 
before  boiling. 

(4)  Maple  Cream:  Use  equal  quant: 
ties  of  white  or  brown  and  mapl 
sugar  or  flavor  with  mapleine. 

PARISIAN    SWEETS 

1  cup  fig<   or  raisins 
1  cup  dates 

1  cup  English  walnuts 

Put  all  through  a  meat  grinder,  du; 
a  moulding  board  with  powdered  suga 
knead  the  mixture  into  a  lump,  roll  ot 
with  the  rolling-pin  and  cut  in  sma 
cubes. 

COFFEE   CAKE 

2  'ui>s  brown  sugar 
1  cup    mol.  -•    - 
1  cup    butter 

1  '-up  strong  coffee 

2  eggs 

1  teaspoon   baking  soda 

2  teaspoons  ground  cloves 
1  teaspoi  n  grated  nutmeg 
1  pound   raisins 

1  pound  '  urrants 
4     ups   flour 

WHITE   FRUIT  CAKE 

i  •up  butter 
1   cup  sugar 

1  cup  milk 
21;   cups   flour 

2  teaspoons    baking    powder 
1  pound  dates 

]:   pound  shelled    aln 

1  j   p   uud  citron  peel 
Juice  and  rind  of  1  orange 

2  tablespoi  ns  brandy 
Whites   of  7  egg  - 

1  pound  r 

Mix  butter  and  sugar  together.  At 
milk  and  flavoring.  Dredge  the  fruit  wi' 
flour,  mix  all  together,  and  add  the  whit' 
of  the  7  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Bake  in  a  slo 
oven  two  hours. 

SCOTCH    SHORTBREAD 

U  lb.   sugar 

ij  lb.  lies!  tl.iv.  red  butter 
1  lb.  flour 

Cream,  butter  and  sugar,  add  the  flou 
work    and    mix     with    the    hands    ur. 
thoroughly   well    mixed   together, 
out  on  the  board  and  work  together  un 
it  holds  together  pretty  well.    Divide  in 
two  or  four  balls  of  dough.    Flatten  ea 
ball  and  shape  into  a  round  cake,  ru 
bing    with    the    palm    of    the   hand   a' 
keeping     the     edge     together     with    t 
other  hand,  being  careful  not  to  let  t 
edges  crack.     When  half  an   inch 
and    well    shaped,   pinch   an    orr.ar 
edge   around    each.     Prick   all    ovei 
centre  with    a    fork,   lay  carefully 
flat  tin  and  bake  in  an  oven  suitar 
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ruit  cake.  It  should  be  thoroughly 
joked  through  while  still  pale  brown  in 
)lor. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  to  prevent  the 
jttom  browning  too  much.  Either  raise 
.e  pan  from  the  oven  bottom  or  put  a 
an  of  sard  on  the  bottom  of  the  oven 
sfore  the  cakes  go  in. 


Building  Fence  For 
Uncle 

Continued  from  Page  18 

*vn.  Oratory  is  your  only  hope,  in  sei- 
ing  up  with  Uncle. 

When  the  account  is  pruned  to  the  limit 
f  its  endurance,  Uncle  "sets  it  down"  on 

paper,  and  puts  it  in  a  convenient  place, 
hen  he  plunges  one  hand  into  a  deep,  al- 
iost  inaccessible  pocket,  and  gets  a  roll. 

e  holds  it  very  tight  with  his  thumb  and 
>refinger,  and  carefully  detaches  a  layer. 

e  wets  his  thumb  and  shakes  the  layer 
at  in  the  air,  to  make  sure  it  isn't  two 
iyers.  He  looks  about,  furtively,  in  the 
rass,  as  if  suspecting  some  may  have 
imped  off.  He  puts  the  rubber  string, 
irefully,  back  on  the  roll,  takes  hold  of 
ach  end  of  the  bill,  and  gives  it  a  little 
jrk.  Then  his  figure  straightens,  proud- 
,-,  as  he  hands  it  to  you  with  a  farewell 
inch.  "There," — he  says,  "that,  there's 
-ten.  Now,  I  owe  yeh  a  dollar-forty 
lore."  He  refers  to  the  paper,  "yes, 
h.at's  right, — a  dollar-forty." 

"Two-forty," — you  correct. 

He  looks  at  the  paper,  again.  "Sure, 
hat's  right,"  he  says,  and  digs  into  an- 
ther pocket  for  the  smaller  denomina- 
lon.  He  chokes  the  neck  of  the  pocket, 
hile  extracting  the  stuff,  looks  on  the 
lound  again,  shakes  out  a  "one"  and 
ands  it  to  you.  You  throw  it  disdainful- 
f  into  your  coat  pocket.  "Now,  says 
Jncle,  "that  leaves  forty." 

"One-forty,"  you  say. 

"Wasn't  that  a  two?"  he  asks,  inno- 
ently. 

"One,"  you  reply,  in  your  baseball  um- 
lre  voice. 

Uncle  produces  another  "one"  and  feels 
bout,  carefully,  among  the  dry  ensilage 
nd  clover-chaff  in  the  bottom  of  his 
ocket.  "I'm  afraid," — he  says, — "I 
aven't  jist  got  the  change." 

What  Uncle  is  afraid  of  is  the  possible 
xposure  of  the  change.  He  gets  a  quarter 
ver  to  you,  and  continues  to  explore  the 
ocket.    Patience, — patience. 
A  nickel  appears. 

At  this  point,  you  are  expected  to  say, 
Oh,  well, — let  it  go  at  that."  But  you 
mustn't  do  things  that  way  with  Uncle. 
f  you  drop  ten  cents  this  time  he  will 
ig  things  so  as  to  get  a  quarter  next  time, 
besides  that,  he  will  despise  you,  as  a 
lan  who  doesn't  know  the  value  of  good 
loney.  The  correct  thing  is  to  assume 
he  air  of  a  bank  president,  and  offer  to 
hange  all  kinds  of  bills.  Then  Uncle  will 
ig  up  a  handful  of  clover-chaff  and  win- 
ow  it  till  he  gets  the  dime. 

If  you  deal  "easy"  with  Uncle,  he  thinks 
ou  do  not  appreciate  money,  and  there- 
lore,  shouldn't  have  it.  Providence, — he 
hinks, — provides  for  the  provident.     He 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 
JOHN   A.IRD,  General  Manager.  H.  V.  F.  JONES,  An'i  General  Manager 


CAPITAL,  $15,000,000  RESERVE  FUND,  $1 3,500,000 


FARMERS'  BUSINESS 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every 
facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including 
the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  HAVE  A  POLICY 


IN 


Head  Office 
TORONTO 


THE  EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
PROTECTION  FOR  THE   HOME— COMFORT  IN  OLD  AGE 

N  B. —  Write  for  particulars  of  our  Special  Old  Age  Endowments. 


BLUE  ORPINGTON  COCKEREL 

Bred   by   H.   Corrie, 
1st    prize,     DAIRY    SHOW,    1914. 


If  requiring  some  of 

ENGLAND'S 

best  BLUE,  BLACK,  BUFF  or  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS    or    CAYUGA    DUCKS, 

write  stating  full  requirements 

As  I  Breed  Them  at  My  Farm. 

Special    facilities    for    exportation.      Also 
breeder   of   pedigree 

JERSEY  CATTLE  and  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Harold  Corrie 

Quobleigh,  Ea.tleigh,  Hants,  ENGLAND 

Cables: — Corrie,   Fair  Oak,   England. 
"When    -writing    please    mention    this    Magazine" 


PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  Heal  Fence—Not  Netting 

Strongly  made  and  closely  spaced — making  it  a  complete 

barrier  against  large  animals  as  well  as  small  poultry.  Top^ 

I  and  bottom  wires  No.  9— intermediates  No.  12  wire— made 

J  by  the  Open  Hearth  process  which  time  and  other  tests  have 

V proven  to  be  ihcbeet.  Send  for  catalog.  A  eU  about  our  farm  and  ornamental 

'fencing.  Agenoiefl  nearly  everywhere.  Agents  wanted  in  unasslgned  territory.il 

The  Banwell  •  Hoxle  Wire  Fence  Company,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


Ike  FARMER'S 

SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


An     Authoritative     and     Up-to-Date    Directory    of    Private    Schools — Colleges — 
Correspondence  Schools — Musical  Schools — Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Colleges. 


MUSICAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

Peterboro    Conservatory    of    Music,    Peterboro, 

Ont. 
Dovercourt  College  of  Music,  Bloor  and  Dover- 
court,   Toronto. 
International     Institute     of     Music,     Dept.    S., 

Fort   Wayne,   Intl. 
American  School  of  Music,  610  Lakeside  Bldg., 

Chicago. 
Slingerlands   Correspondence   School  of  Music, 

Dept.   34,   Chicago,  111. 
Easy    Method    Music    Co.,    265    Wilson    Bldg., 

Toronto. 
Numeral    Method    Music    Co.    of   Canada,    225A 

Curry  Hall,  Windsor,  Ont. 
I'.s.   School  of  Music,  Dept.  I.,  225  Fifth  Ave., 

New    York. 

AUTOMOBILE    AND    TRADE    SCHOOLS. 

Practical    Auto    School,    685    Beaver    St.,    New 

York. 
Toronto  Automobile  School,  SO  Wellington  W., 

Toronto. 
Franklin   Institute,  Dept.  ISO,   Rochester. 
Elizabeth    King    School    of    Massaging,    148-A 

Station  F.  New  York. 

GIRLS'   SCHOOLS. 

Alma   Ladies'   College,   St.   Thomas,   Ont. 
Balmy  Beach  College,  109  Beech  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Bishop  Stvachan   School,  Toronto. 
Bishop  Bethune  College,  Oshawa,  Ont. 

t.   Joseph   College  and  Academy,  Toronto. 
St.    Margaret's    College,    Toronto. 
Westminster   College,   Bloor   St.   W.,   Toronto. 
Westbourne   School,   Bloor   St.    W.,   Toronto. 
Ottawa   Ladies'   College,   First  Ave.,   Ottawa. 


SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

L'Academie  De  Brisay,  416  Bank  St.,  Ottawa. 
The     Arnott     Institute     for     Stuttering     and 

Stammering,  Berlin,  Ont. 
O.   a.   Smith,  823   Bigelow   St.,   Peoria,   111. 

BOYS'     SCHOOLS. 

Ashbury    College,    Rockcliffe    Park,    Ottawa. 

Pickering   College,    Newmarket,    Ont. 

Upper  Canada  College,  Avenue  Road,  Toronto. 

St.   Andrew's   College,    Rosedale.   Toronto. 

St.  .lerorae's  College,  Berlin,  Ont. 

st.  Clement's   College,   North   Toronto. 

CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS   AND 
BUSINESS    COLLEGES. 

Canada    Business    College,    Hamilton.    Ont. 

Canadian  Correspondence  College,  15  Toronto 
St.,  Toronto. 

Elliott  Business  College,  734  Yonge  St.,  To- 
ronto. 

Ingersoll   Business   College,    Ingersoll,   Ont. 

Miss  Graham's  Business  College,  153  Metcalfe 
St.,    Montreal. 

St.  Catharines  Business  College,  St.  Cathar- 
ines,  Ont. 

Woodstock  Business   College,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Shaw  Correspondence  Schools,  Y.M.C.A.  Bldg., 
Yonge  and  Gerrard  Sts..  Toronto. 

Standard    Business  College,   Hamilton,   Ont. 

Ontario    Ladies'    College,    Whitby. 

AGRICULTURAL    AND    VETERINARY 
COLLEGES. 

Ontario     Veterinary     College,     110     University 

Ave.,    Toronto. 
Ontario   Agricultural   College,   Guelph,    Ont. 


&t  Jflargaret's;  College,  Toronto 

A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

(Founded  by  the  late  George  Dickson,  M.A.,  former  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  and  Mrs.  Dickson) 

ACADEMIC   COURSE,    from   Preparatory    to    University    Matriculation    and    First   Year  Work. 

MUSIC,     ART,      DOMESTIC     SCIENCE,      PHYSICAL     EDUCATION— Cricket,      Tennis, 
Basket   Ball,     Hockey,     Swimming    Bath. 

SCHOOL  RE-OPENS  JANUARY  3rd,  1916 

WRITE  FOR   PROSPECTUS. 
MRS.  GEORGE  DICKSON,  President  MISS  J.  E.  MACDONALD,  B.A.,  Principal 


BOOKKEEPING  and  ACCOUNTANCY 

Learn  Higher  Accounting.  Costing,  Systems,  Auditing,  Banking  and  Finance. 
You  can  become  an  expert  in  all  these  subjects  by  taking  an  INDIVIDUAL 
POSTAL  TUITION  COURSE.  Coach  till  successful.  Write  for 
full  particulars.    NO  OBLIGATION  WHATEVER. 

DOUGLAS   H.    HOWLAND 

Advanced  Accountancy  Certificate,  National  Union  of  Teachers 
Senior  Accountancy  Certificate,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  England 
Two  Years  First  Prize  Winner,  Advanced  Accountancy,  K.E.C. 


Post  Office  Box  2 


HAMILTON,   ONTARIO 


JBteljop  3Betl)une  College,  ©sljawa,  ©nt 

A    RESIDENTIAL   SCHOOL   FOR    GIRLS.  Visitor— The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto. 

Preparation  for  the  University  and  for  the  examinations  of  the   Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music.     Young  children 
also  received.     Fine  location.     Outdoor  games  and  physical   training.     The   Musical   Department   (Piano    Theory 
and   Harmony)   will   be  under  the  direction  of  a   Master,   and   of  a   Sister,   who  for   twelve  years  taught  in   the 
School  with  marked  success.     Voice  culture  will  be  in  charge  of  a  qualified  mistress. 
For  terms  and  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sister  in  Charge,  or  to  The  Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Divine,    Msjor  St.,  Toronto 


has  a  careful  regard  for  "Providence," 
reads  Genesis,  and  standard  works  of  that 
class;  likes  Old  Testament  heroes, especial- 
ly the  crooked  ones,  and  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  Jacob,  Solomon,  and 
Rockefeller.  Isaac,  —  he  thinks,  —  be- 
queathed his  property  to  Jacob,  because 
Esau  was  a  spendthrift,  and  lacked  "fin- 
ancial ability."  Jacob,  like  Uncle,  had  the 
qualifications.  He  was  prehensile.  He 
hung  to  it.  Esau  was  'easy," — just  shark- 
food. 

When  Uncle  meets  an  "Esau,"  he  figures 
that  Providence  sent  him  to  him  to  get 
skinned.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it.  It 
would  be  irony  on  the  part  of  Providence 
to  send  him  for  any  other  purpose.  If  the 
party  "sent,"  is  a  "Jacob,"  Uncle  concludes 
he  has  sense  enough  to  defend  himself. 
He  skins  him — just  the  same. 

Uncle  is  a  pillar  in  the  Church.  His 
position  is  side-pillar, — middle-pillar  is 
too  expensive. 

"I'm  glad  Salvation's  free," — is  the  way 
Uncle  puts  it  when  he  recites  his  "piece" 
in  class-meeting.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  too.  Cheapness  appeals  to 
Uncle  a  whole  lot.  His  brand  of  salva- 
tion may  be  dear  at  that  price,  and  if  the 
price  advanced — well — 

Uncle  likes  everything  about  his  church 
— except  the  collection.  I  observed  this 
the  day  I  attended  church  with  him,  and 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  it. 

In  Uncle's  church,  the  congregation 
sings  while  the  collector  collects  the  col- 
lection. 

Singing,  in  Uncle's  church,  is  a  s>erious 
matter,  undertaken,  in  deep  solemnity. 
The  minister  states  the  exact  spot  in  the 
book,  where  the  piece  is  to  be  found.  Then 
he  reads  it  over  carefully,  so  there  will  be 
no  mistake  about  it:  Then  he  coughs  — 
genteel-ly, — and  repeats  the  first  verse 
He,  also  repeats  the  number, — and  the 
metre.  He  is  a  repeating  minister  The 
organ  begins.  While  the  congregation  i= 
getting  a  line  on  the  music,  Uncle  put; 
on  his  spectacles  and  dignity,  and  find.' 
the  hymn.  He  leans  forward,  solemnly 
and  fixes  his  side-whiskers. 

You  can  tell  Uncle  is  some  singer,  b\ 
the  way  he  fixes  his  whiskers. 

The  organist  pauses  a  moment,  and  ad 
justs  a  stop  or  two.  The  congregatioi 
rises  to  its  feet,  at  the  solemn  commanc 
of  the  minister,  assumes  an  attitude  o 
meek  dignity,  and  coughs, — just  like  th 
minister  coughed.  The  organ  peals  or. 
ward,  and  Uncle  forgets  his  side-whis 
kers,  and  sings. — 

"Take  my  sil — vur  and  my  go — Id, 

Not  a  cent — will  I  withho — Id." 
Uncle  did  not  withhold  the  cent.  He  put  i 
in  the  plate. 

I  saw  him. 

Others  saw  him. 

There  is  a  large,  interested  circle  o 
friends  who  have  a  curious  way  of  watch 
ing  Uncle  put  in  his  cent. 

Mrs.    Uncle   knows    this,    and   lecture 
Uncle  privately,  which  accounts  for  th 
far-away,    pre-occupied    look   on   Uncle' 
face,  when  he  puts  it   in.     She  w. 
Uncle's  elbow,  helping  him  hold  the  boo! 
and  she  poked  him  in  the  arm.     "^ 
did  you  put  that  in  for?"  she  asked, 
something  of   a    stage-whisper.      (Ui 
don't   hear   well.) 

"I    had    no    change."      Uncle    replie. 
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QTtjc  Canabtan  &cabemj>  of  ftlustc 

12  Spadina  Road,  Toronto,  Ont.      Uimitrh 

An  artistic  school  with  great  teachers,  offering  un- 
rivalled opportunities  for  a  superior  musical  educa- 
tion in  all  branches. 

Write  to  the  Manager  for  Descriptive  Year  Book 
and  a  copy  of  "  Vibrations,"  a  monthly  magazine  of 
interest  to  teachers  and  students. 


t  H&m*  School 


^fc  FOR  GIRLS 

^W  BELLEVILLE,  ONTARIO 

^^      Handsome,  thoroughly  equipped  building — beauti- 
ful, extensive  grounds— all    outdoor    sports — rinks 
— swim-ming  tanks.     An  Ideal  place  for  a  school. 

Preparation    for  the  Universities,      Physical 

Training,  Art  Departments,  School  of  Music 

ERNEST  WHEATLEY,    A.  R.  C.  O  .    Musical    Director 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  F.  E.  CARROLL,  Prin. 


3tf)£|^terborougf)  Conger 
tmtorp  of  Jfflusrtc 


Thorough  Musical 
Education  under 
Competent  Instruct- 
ors. Every  branch  of  Music  taught  from  Beginning  to 
Graduation.  Special  Advantages  and  Privileges  of  free 
practicing    with    the     Splendid    Conservatory    Orchestra. 

Write  for  full  particulars 
THE  PETERBOROUGH  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
Peterborough,  Ont.     RUPEKT      GLIDDON,  ^Musical  Director 


I.  Clement's  College 

FOR  BOYS.      Residential  and  Day  School 
NORTH  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 

Boys  prepared  for  the  University.  Royal 

Military  College  and  for  business. 

For  information  apply  to  REV.  A.  K.  GRIFFIN.  Principal 


S 


THE  ST.  CATHARINES  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Wright's    kNOw-better    School.    St.    Catharines 

Affiliated     with     the     Business     Educators'  Association     of 

Canada,     provides     the     best     ill     Business,  Shorthand     and 

Typewriting     courses.       Study     under     the  most     favorable 
conditions.     For  information  write 

T.  F.  WRIGHT,  Principal 


VIOLIN  FREE  TZftXfS 

charge  a  high  grade  violin,  mandolin 
or  guitar.  Complete  outfit  free  to  first 
pupil  in  each  town.  Wonderful  new 
system.  We  Ruarantee  to  make  you  a 
player  or  no  charge.  Big  money  made 
Uplaying  atdances, etc.    Write  atonr-e. 

SLINGERLAND'S  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Otpt.    1 4  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  UK 


YOU  CAN  LEARN  AT  HOME 

We  teach  you  by  mail : — Commercial  Course  (Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship.  Business  Correspondence,  Commer- 
cial Law),  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Special  English, 
Elementary  Art,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Architectural  Draw- 
ing. Electrical  Course,  Engineering  (Stationary,  Traction, 
Gasoline,  Marine,  Locomotive,  Automobile).  Matriculation, 
Civil  Service,  Mind  and  Memory  Training,  Teachers'  Exam- 
inations, or  any  subject.  Ask  for  what  yon  need.  Canadian 
Correspondence  College,  Limited,  Dept.  X,  Toronto,  Canada. 


INCREASE  YOUR  EFFICIENCY 

Every  young  man  and  woman  should  have  Junior  Matricu- 
lation standing,  also  a  Business  Education.  Come  to  our 
'College  this  whiter  and  let  xis  help  you.  If  you  cannot 
come  to  us  we  can  go  to  you  through  our  MAIL  INSTRUC- 
TION   DEPT.     Write   now    for   free    Catalogue. 

DOMINION  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  LIMITED 

357  College  Street.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
J.   V.   Mitchell,   B.A.,  Principal. 


fm*ts.  SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 
"MH2DIMI1111  customers   testify  that  my 
«^^H»  designers  and  fa-  lories  build  quality  into 
them      Built  for  long,  hard,     continuous    users' 
satisfaction.        HIGHEST     QUALITY  —  LOWEST 
PRICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  less    than   you    usually 
iv.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog 
1  of  these  and  other  farm  and  house- 
'D-""V£5'     ^old    Boods    free.    A    postal   Rets   it. 
^^      Low   freight   rates. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  A,  Winnipeg.  Man. 


nervously — hoping  he  was  telling  the 
truth. 

If  Uncle  could  have  got  change  for 
that  cent, — 

The  age  is  a  great  age — massive — the 
age  of  great  business — great  men — great 
— even  in  it's  wickedness.  Picayune 
things  do  not  appeal  to  the  modern  man. 
Humanity  is  thinking  in  solar  systems. 
Uncle  is  growing  scarce. 


Winter  Gas   Engine 
Troubles 


Remedies    For    Difficulties    That 
Worried  Many  Farmers 


Hat 


By  R.    GORDON    MOFFATT 


Cold  weather  conditions  contribute  much  to 
loss  of  gas  energy,  in  the  operation  of  a  gas  or 
gasoline  engine,  principally  frein  two  causes 
loss  of  pressure  and  overloading  the  engine. 

A  large  percentage  of  engine  operators  seem 
to  worry  along  with  half  power  and  unsatis- 
factory engine  service,  and  often  because  a  por- 
tion of  the  pressure  that  should  be  converted 
into  power  escapes  before  it  has  had  a  chance 
to  contribute  its  quota  of  power. 

And  to  make  the  loss  greater,  this  same  de- 
fect that  allows  the  escape  of  the  pressure  will 
often  also  allow  a  portion  of  the  fuel  to  escape 
as  well,  during  the  compression  stroke,  which 
results  in  either  weakened  charge  or  in  skip- 
ping, i.e.,  taking  two  inhalations  of  fuel  and 
firing  only  the  second.  When  the  latter  is  due 
to  the  same  cause  there  results  a  double  waste 
of  loss  of  power  and  fuel. 

Pressure  escape  is  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles  with  which  the  gas  engine  operator 
has  to  contend.  It  may  continue  for  some  time 
without  suspicion  unless  the  operator  is  fully 
alive  to  all  the  items  that  may  result  in  short 
power.  As  is  common  with  operators,  he  may 
fuss  and  fume  over  the  carburetor  in  an  effort 
to  adjust  it  to  the  exact  point  where  it  will 
admit  true  proportions  of  air  and  gasoline, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  endeavors  at  perfect 
feeding  are  being  wasted  at  either  the  exhaust 
valve,  piston  ring,  plug  apertures  or  any  simi- 
lar place  of  escape. 

Weak  Compression  Uses  Power 

Power  may  be  materially  reduced  by  an  ap- 
parently very  significant  defect  in  valve  seat 
or  piston  rings,  As  an  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  loss  of  high  pressure  escape  through  a  small 
opening,  we  have  only  to  recall  the  fact  that 
the  railroad  engineer  holds  down  the  powerful 
momentum  of  a  heavy  train  and  brings  it  to  an 
abrupt  standstill  by  opening  but  a  needlepoint 
valve  from  his  high  air  pressure  apparatus. 

We  are  as  a  rule  inclined  to  attribute  a  large 
percentage  of  cases  of  power  shortage  to  de- 
fective ignition  apparatus,  but  the  piston  rings 
and  exhaust  valve  especially,  should  be  the 
objects  of  special  interest  in  power  economy. 

The  first  test  for  loss  of  power  should  be  the 
compression  of  every  cylinder,  and  if  a  weak 
compression  is  noticed,  there  is  cause  to  suspect 
pressure  escape. 

High  compression  pressure  is  impossible  un- 
less the  piston  rings  fit  closely  together.  If 
there  is  an  opening,  some  provision  should  be 
made  to  close  it.  Perfect  construction  and  fit 
of  the  rings  to  the  cylinder  and  piston  grooves 
is  therefore  important. 

While  some  mechanical  judgment  is  necessary 
in  determining  the  efficiency  of  a  ring,  one  re- 
liable and  simple  method  is  by  determining 
whether  there  is  present  a  hissing  sound  or 
harking  noise  from  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder 
while  the  engine  is  running,  or  is  turned  over 
by  the  hand.  If  these  sounds  are  present,  pres- 
sure past  the  rings  or  through  the  porous  pis- 
tons is  a  certainty.  The  escape  may  be  caused 
by  a  number  of  things,  principal  of  them  being 
badly  worn  or  imperfect  rings,  scored  or  im- 
perfect cylinder,  porous  piston  walls  through 
which  the  pressure  can  escape  ,or  rings  clogged 
with  carbon  and  oil  deposit.  The  exhaust  valve 
may  De  warped  or  have  a  corroded  seat,  a 
cracked  seat,  a  worn  stem  or  guide,  a  stem  nut 
or  a  lever  may  be  holding  the  valve  off  its  seat. 

The  Remedy 

The  remedy  for  a  dirty,  warped  or  corroded 
seat  is  valve  grinding.  A  cracked  seat  may 
require    a     new     valve.      Pressure     should     be 

Continued  on  Page  62. 


Wonderful  New 
Goal  Oil  Light 
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Saves  Oil 


•I  Mf  lHlHMI 


or  Gasoline 


Awarded 
GOLD  MEDAL 

at  World' 
Exposition 

San 
Francisco 


Scientists 
say  Ita 

While  Light 

Is  nearest 
to  day- 
light in 
color 


I  O-Days  FREE  TRIAL 

Send  No  Money,  We  Prepay  Charges 

We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you 
have  used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your 
own  home  ten  days — we  even  prepay  trans- 
portation charges.  You  may  return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  putting 
it  to  every  possible  test  for  10  nights.  You 
can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  isputout  like  old  oil  lamp. 
Tests  at  33  leading  Universities  and  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Standards  show  that  it 

Burns  70  Hours  on  I  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 
as  much  light  as  the  best  round  wick  open 
flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise, 
simple,  clean,  no  pressure,  won't  explode. 
Children  run  it.  Several  million  people  al- 
ready enjoying  this  powerful,  wh'te,  steady 
tight,  nearest  to  sunlight.    Guaranteed. 

$1000.00  Will  Be  Given 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in 
our  circular.)  Would  we  dare  make  such  a 
challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin  ? 


Men  Make  $50  to  $300.00  per 

Month    With    Rigs   or   Autos   Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  our  easy  plan.  No  pre- 
vious experience  necessary.  Practically 
every  farm  home  and  small  town  home 
will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who 
had  never  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes: 
"I  sold  61  lamps  the  first  seven  days."  Another 
says:  "I  disposed  of  34  lamps  oat  of  31  calls.". 
Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
ALADDIN  just  as  strongly. 

No  Money  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  reliable  men  to  get 
started.  Ask  for  our  distributor's  plan,  and  learn 
how  to  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory 
Sample  Lamp  sent  lor  10  days  FREE  Trial' 


We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  customers  Be  the  first 
and  get  our  special  introductory  offer, 
under  which  yon  get  your  own  lamp  free 
for  showing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  send- 
ing in  their  orders.  Write  quick  for  our 
1  0-Day  Absolutely  Free  Trial.  Send  cou- 
pon to  nearest  office, 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,     250  Aladdin  Bldg. 

Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp 

House  in  the  Woild 

MONTREAL,  CAM.  WINNIPEG,  CAN. 


TEN-Day  FREE  TRIAL  Coupon     250 

I  would  like  to  know  more  ahout  the  Aladdin 
and  your  Eas-y  Delivery  Plan,  under  which  inex- 
perienced men  with  rigs  make  big  mon-y  without 
capital.    This  is  no  way  obligates  mn. 

Name 

P.O. 
I  Address Prov 
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PLAYTIME 


THE   PLAYTIME 

is  the  BEST  washing 
machine  for  the  farm  house. 
A  strong  statement  but  a  FACT. 
It  works  Easily,  Quickly  and 
Perfectly  under  all  conditions. 
Can  be  run  by  Gas,  Gasoline, 
Steam  Engine  or  Windmill  pow- 
er, or  operated  by  hand  with 
little  effort. 
Very  strong-,  will  last  a  lifetime. 


Cummer  •  Dowswell 

Limited 
Hamilton,  Ont. 


See  il  at 


Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,   143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


7448— LADY'S  SHIRT  WAIST 
Plain  and  practical,  this  waist  has  a 
centre  front  closing,  with  an  open  neck 
and  wide  collar.  The  regulation  shirt 
sleeve  is  used  with  band  cuff  and  opening 
at  the  wrist.  There  is  also  a  small  tuck 
at  each  shoulder  and  a  patch  pocket  on 
the  breast.  Such  waists  are  made  of  plaid 
taffets,  satin,  voile  and  similar  ma- 
terials. 

The  pattern,  No.  7448,  is  cut  in  sizes  34 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.    Medium  size 
requires  2Va  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  of  pattern  15  cent*. 


Made  in  Canada 


7455— LADY'S  SKIRT 

This  handsome  model  shows  a  four- 
gore  skirt,  the  front  panel  of  which  is 
narrowed  at  the  top  and  widens  at  the 
hem  of  the  skirt.  The  balance  of  the  gar- 
ment is  plain.  The  material  may  be  used 
crosswise  for  the  front  panel  or  a  con- 
trasting fabric  may  be  introduced  at  this 
point.  If  preferred,  a  plain  skirt  can  be 
made  by  this  pattern. 

The  pattern,  No.  7455,  is  cut  in  sizes  22 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.    Medium  size 
requires  3  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


7451— GIRL'S  DRESS 

This  practical  frock  has  the  closing  at 
the  side  of  the  front  and  has  a  wic\ 
lar  trimming  the  low  neck.    The  sleeves 
are  long  with   band  cuff.     The  sk 
straight  at  both  edges  and  is  side-pleated 
from  the  front  panel.    Such  materia 
serge,  gabardine,  velveteen  and  plaid  and 
plain   taffetas  are   liked  for   this  model. 

The  pattern.  No.  7451.  is  cut  in  sizes 
4.  6.  8.  10.  and  12  years.   Medium  size  re- 
quires 25s  yards  of  44-inch  material;  also 
%-yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cent.*. 

7447— LADY'S  APRON  AND  CAP 

This  apron  is  almost  a  dress.    It  has  a 

small  waist  which  fastens  in  the  back 
and  which  has  round  neck  and  short 
sleeves.  The  skirt  portion  is  plain  ir 
front  and  gathered  in  the  back  where  it 
also  fastens.    The  cap  is  gathered  arouro 


GENUINE   DIAMONDS 


and    WATCHES 
ON  CREDIT 

Terms — 20%  Down 
$1— $2—  $3  Weekly 


The  Jacobs  Credit  System  enables  yt  u  to  make  beautiful 
rhrisiruas  presents  without  the  outlay  cf  much  ruene*.  A 
Diamond  constantly  increases  in  value  and  la&ta  iorever. 

GREAT    BARGAINS    IN    LADIES*  AND  MENS 
WATCHES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue — it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  and  Watches  to  any  port  j  of 
Canada  for  inspection  at  our  expense  Payments  may  be 
made  weekly  or  monthly.     We  trust  any  Hunest  Person. 

JACOBS  BROS.,|5Tolonto^rca^e 

»»«»^'^"^»"'    «-»»*^^«~».»  Toronto         Canada 


F  A  R  M  ER'S    MAGAZINE 

the  head  size  and  has  a  flat  band  around 

the  face.   Gingham,  calico,  and  other  wash 

materials  are  suitable  for  this  garment. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 
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Stewart  Hartshorn  Co. 
Dept.  7,  Toronto,  Ont. 


If  you  can't  pull  the 
shade  up  — 

—or  i!  sometimes  it  will  not  stay  down,  the 
trouble  is  in  the  roller.  Buy  Hartshorn's,  and 
you  avoid  such  annoyances.  They  are  used  in 
over  10,000,000  homes.      No  tacks  are  necessary 

FREE:  Send  tor  valuable  bock,  "How  lo  Get 
the  Best  Service  from  Your  Shade  Rollers." 

In  buying  shade  rollers,  always  loo.k  for. this 


Made  in  Canada. 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


=a 


Do  you  want  to  earn 
$10  a  week  or  more 
in  your  own  home  ? 

Reliable  persons  will  be  furnished  with 
profitable,  all-year-round  employment 
on  Auto-Knitting 
Machines,  $10  per 
week  readily  earn- 
ed. We  teach  you 
at  home,  distance 
is  no  hindrance. 
Write  for  particu- 
lars, rates  of  pay, 
send  2C.  stamp. 

AUTO-KNITTER  HOSIERY  CO. 
Dept.  223,    257  College  St.    -    Toronto 

(Also  at  Leicester,  England) 


Don't  Slave  at  the  Washtub 

The  difficulties  and 
troubles  of  wash- 
day will  all  be 
smoothed  out  if 
you  will  use  a 

CONNOR 

Bail-Bearing 

WASHER 

for        that        heavy 

washing.   Perfect  in 

design,   construction 

aid  results. 

May    we    send     you 

our   booklet   of   thin    We  can  8uppiy  a  machine 

Washer?  anywhere    in     Canada 

J.  H.  CONNOR   &  SON,   Limited 

Established  in   1881.  OTTAWA.  ONT. 


KAUSTINE  CLOSET  SYSTEM 

Not  a  mere  chemical   commode — but   a   practical,   permanent 

■ink    installation,    and    the   most    sanitary   method    of   sewage 

disposal    in    existence.      Endorsed    by    health    authorities    all 

over  the  country  and  extensively  used  in  public  service. 

City   comforts   at    a   nominal    cost. 

Write  for  Catalogue  K 

KAUSTINE  CO.  of  Canada,  6  1  2  C.P.R.  Bldg  ..Toronto 

We  Want  Salesmen.     Write  for  Proposition. 


7475— BOY'S  DRESS 
For  very  little  boys,  this  is  a  practical 
and  pretty  dress.  It  has  the  sacque  cut 
with  no  division  of  waist  and  skirt.  In  the 
back  are  two  tucks  ending  at  the  belt  and 
simulating  a  separate  waist.  The  outline 
of  the  neck  and  of  the  front  closing  is 
marked  by  a  wide  band  trimming  of  con- 
trasting material  or  color.  The  sleeves 
are  full  length  with  band  cuff. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 
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HOW  CONVENIENT! 

CAN    you    imagine    anything   more 
convenient    than    a    light,    strong, 
graceful  folding  table,  which  may 
be   set  up,  at  a  moment's  notice,  ary- 
where?     You  have  need  of  such  a  table 
in  your  home.      It  is  the 

^PEERLESS 

1     FOLDING    TABLE- 

■ — the  table  of  manifold  uses.  Everyone 
who  sees  one,  wants  one.  It's  uses  mul- 
tiply. It  is  never  in  the  way,  because  it 
may  be  folded  up  when  not  in  use,  and 
tucked  away  behind  the  door.  Your 
furniture  dealer  has  it,  or  will  get  it  for 
you.     Ask  him. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

Write  Jot  FREE  Bookie*     B*    describing 
our      Peeress      and  "Elite      Tables 

HOURD   &   CO.,    LIMITED 

Sole  Licensees  and  Manufacturers 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


The 

Supreme 

Range 


CUT 

DOWN  COAL  BILLS! 


This  year  ooal  is  higher  in  price  than  ever. 
The  problem  of  meeting  this  additional  cost  in 
living  expenses  is  partially  overcome  by  the 
range   you   use. 

The  Supreme  Range  will  cut  down  your  fuel 
expenses  from  40%  to  50%— we  absolutely  guar- 
antee this.  Moreover,  it  is  an  excellent  range 
for  cooking  and  baking.  It  has  a  specially  con- 
structed oven  that  gives  an  even  distribution  of 
heat  all  round.  It  is  a  good-looking  range. 
You  will  find  it  a  great  economy  and  comfort 
in  Your  Home. 

Our   Catalogue  "S"   shows  just  how  the 

Supreme    does    cut    down    half  of    your 

coal  bills.  Write  for  it  and  see  for 
yourself. 


r  Supreme  Heating  Co. 

Welland,  Ontario 
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Our  "Gravity"  de- 
sign gives  greatest 
convenience,  as  well 
as  ease  of  operation 
with  quick  and  thor- 
ough work.  Do  not 
overlook  the  detach- 
able tub  feature. 


THIS  WASHER  MUST 
PAY  FOR  ITSELF 

A8IA1N  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.  He  said  it 
was  a  fine  horse  and  had  nothing  the  matter  with 
it.  I  wanted  a  fine  horse,  but,  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  horses  much.  And  I  didn't  know  the 
man   very  well   either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted  to 
try  the  horse  for  a  month. 
He  said  "All  right,  but  pay 
me  first,  and  I'll  give  you 
back  your  money,  if  the 
horse  isn't  alright." 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that.  1 
was  afraid  the  horse  wasn't 
"alright''  and  that  I  might 
have  to  whistle  for  my  mon- 
ey if  I  once  parted  with  it. 
So  I  didn't  buy  the  horse, 
although  I  wanted  it  badly. 
Now  this  set  me   thinking. 

You  see  I  make  Washing 
Machines— the  "1900  Grav- 
ity" Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself,  lots 
of  people  may  think  about 
my  Washing  Machine  as  1 
thought  about  the  horse,  and 
about  the  man  who  owned 
it 

But  I'd  never  know,  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  write 
and  tell  me.  You  see,  I  sell 
my  Washing  Machines  by 
mail.  I  have  sold  over  half 
a  million  that  way.  So, 
thought  I,  it  is  only  fair 
enough  to  let  people  try  my 
Washing  Machines  for  a 
month,  before  they  pay  for 
them,   just  as   I   wanted    to   try   the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "IKO  Gravity"  Washer  will 
do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without  wearing 
or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the  time  they  can  be 
washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other  machine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty  clothes 
in  Six  minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  in- 
vented can  do  that  without  wearing  the  clothes.  Our 
"1M0"  Gravity"  Washer  does  the  work  so  easy  that  a 
child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a  strong  woman,  and 
it  don't  wear  the  clothes,  fray  the  edges  nor  break  but- 
tons,  the  way   all   other  machines  do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  fibres  of 
the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "190C 
Gravity"  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with  the 
horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me.  I'll 
offer  first,   and   I'll  make  good  the  offer  every  time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "1900"  Gravity"  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  after  you've 
used  it  a  month.  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay  the  freight, 
too.     Surely  that  is  fair  enough,   isn't  it? 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  must 
be  all  that  I  say  it  is? 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you.  It 
will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months  in  wear  and 
tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save  50  to 
75  cents  a  week  over  that  on  washwoman's  wages.  If 
you  keep  the  machine  after  the  month's  trial,  I'll  let 
you  pay  for  it  out  of  what  it  saves  you.  If  it  saves  you 
60  cents  a  week,  send  me  50c  a  week  till  paid  for.  I'll 
take  that  cheerfully,  and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  until 
the   machine   itself   earns   the   balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you 
a  book  about  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  that 
washes  clothes   in    six  minutes. 

Address  me  personally.  P.  B.  MORRIS.  Mgr. 

NINETEEN    HUNDRED    WASHER    COMPANY 

357  Yonse  Street.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Factory.  79-81   Portland  St..  Toronto 


For  Our  Subscribers* 
Information 

Every  subscription  is  entered  under  the 
name  of  the  town  from  which  the  subscrip- 
tion is  received.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress and  desire  to  receive  your  magazine 
without  delay,  always  give  us  your  old 
address  in  addition  to  your  new  one,  other- 
wise we  are  unable  to  make  the  correction 
in  our  mailing  list.  As  we  publish  fourteen 
magazines  and  newspapers,  please  mention 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  in  your  letter. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 
143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


Mid-Winter  Dress  Ideas 

The  Most  Fetching  Models  are  Designed  Along  L,ines  of 
Common-Sense  and  Comfort 


The  suit  of  light  colored  ma- 
terial with  dark  fur  trimming  is 
popular. 


THERE  seems  to  be  a 
very  decided  preference 
for  pile  fabrics,  plushes 
and  velvets,  as  well  as  velours 
and  corduroys  for  coats.  The 
majority  of  these  coats  are 
cut  in  two  pieces  and  the  flar- 
ing skirt  is  joined  to  the  waist 
under  a  wide  belt.  Both  the 
normal  and  the  low  waist  lines 
are  seen  and  both  are  equally 
fashionable. 

Some  of  the  new  models  are 
cut  in  straight  paletot  shape 
with  a  considerable  swing  and 
fulness  from  the  shoulders 
A  coat  here  and  there  shows 
more  fitted  lines  but  as  a  rule 
these  more  fitted  models  have 


rot  found  much  favor.  Some  of  the  models 
show  yokes,  and  coats  cut  along  kimona  and 
raglan  lines  are  still  well  liked,  and  many 
models  have  the  cuffs  and  collar  of  fur. 

For  sporting  wear  or  for  the  hundred 
other  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  adapted 
the  sweater  will  be  more  popular  than  ever 
this  winter.  The  sets  including  the  sweater, 
cap  and  scarf  are  very  jaunty.  Nothing 
would  make  a  more  acceptable  Christmas 
present  for  your  daughter. 

In  dresses  the  short,  wide  skirt  and  the 
fitting  waistline  are  pretty  well  established. 
The  collar  is  very  high,  particularly  at  the 
back,  though  the  front  is  often  open.  The 
tendency  seems  to  be  towards  more  elaborate 
sleeves  and  the  newest  sleeves  are  long  and 
trimmed.  As  a  rule  they  are  of  crepe, 
chiffon  or  some  soft,  transparent  material 
that  envelops  the  arm.  Many  sleeves  have 
a  cap  at  the  top  to  which  the  soft  material 
chosen  is  pleated  or  gathered  and  this 
drapery  is  again  gathered  into  a  deep  cuff. 

The  waistline  is  in  the  natural  place,  but 
in  the  Russian  models  which  are  gaining 
favor,  the  vague  straight-line  effect  is  good. 
The  trade  has  taken  kindly  to  the  fashion  of 
combining  fabrics  and  very  few  dresses  are 
seen  that  are  of  just  the  one  fabric.  Taffeta 
is  used  with  serge,  broadcloth  or  velvet,  and 


Girls'    wool    skating    sot.    Angora    finish. 
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where  taffeta  is  not  obtainable  or  where 
the  price  has  to  be  suited  to  popular  de- 
mand, messaline  or  some  satin-finished 
silk  takes  the  place  of  taffeta.  Scotch 
plaid  silks,  and  striped  silks  in  tartan 
colors  are  combined  with  serge  or  velvet 
into  very  smart,  saleable  models. 

Crepe  de  chine  dresses  are  very  much 
in  evidence  and  are  among  the  leading 
sellers,  and  many  beautiful  models  are  of 
crepe  de  chine  and  velvet  combined. 


The  belted,  semi-fitting  styles  in   pile  fabrics 
t  velours  are  smart  and  generally   becoming. 


Many  of  the  more  expensive  dresses  are 
fur  trimmed — the  furs  most  in  use  being 
m  the  form  of  bands.  Long  tunics  are 
dged  with  fur  and  touches  of  fur  appear 
)n  the  waist  and  sleeves. 

Russian  blouse  styles  are  coming  in  for 
"nid-season  wear.  The  skirts  are  full  and 
iaring  and  the  blouse  may  be  either  semi- 
illed  or  straight-line.  The  belt  is  the  big 
feature  in  both  cases  and  the  belt  is  often 
embroidered  in  bright  colors. 


FURS 


FROM  TRAPPER 
TO  YOU 


No   matter   where  you  live  or  what  you  or  your   family    want    in   Furs,   or    Fu 
you    can    buy   cheaper   and   better   by   dealing  direct   with   us. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  Fur  Style  Book,  1915-16  edition,  SENT  FTfEK 

which   contains   34   Pages   of  Illustrations   of  beautiful   furs,    and   will 
tell    you   how    you    can    buy   cheaper   and   better   from    us    under   our 
system  of 
No.  113  FROM    TRAPPER    TO    WEARER 

Muff  to    _     When    you    realize   that    we    are   the   largest  cash    buyers    of   Raw 
Match         urs  V?  CanatIa.  Purchasing  direct  from  the  trapper,   vou  will  appre- 
gs  10         ciate   the   unrivalled    opportunity  we   have   to  select   the  finest    skins, 
manufacture   them   into  desirable   Fur  sets   and    I'm    garments     then 
by  railing  direct  by  mail  save  you  the  middlemen's  profits. 
Sou    will    be   astonished    to   see   the   beautiful    Furs    you 
ran    purchase   from   us   for  a  little  money,    every   one    a   gem 
in  its  class. 

This  season  furs  are  lower  in  price  than  ever  before 
owing  largely  to  most  of  the  European  markets  being  closed 
on  account  of  the  war,  but  the  stock  of  Raw  Furs  in 
Amenea  now  is  so  low,  that  prices  are  stiffening  up,  and 
it  looks  to  us  as  if  they  will  advance  steadily  from  now  on. 
You  should  buy  your  furs  this  season  without  fail.  Re- 
member our  Fur  Style  Book  prices  mean  goods  delivered 
to  you,   as 

WE  PAY  ALl  DELIVERY  CHARGES. 
Every  article  is  sold  under  OUR  POSITIVE  GUARAN- 
TEE to  "SATISFY  YOU  OR  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY." 
The  furs  illustrated  here  are  taken  from  our  Fur  Style 
Book,  and  give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  numerous  bar- 
gains offered  to  you,  which  are  shown  in  our  Fur  Style 
Book.  Should  the  furs  shown  here  meet  with  your  approval 
send  us  their  price,  and  we  will  ship  at  once,  delivery 
charges   paid   by   us,    and   guaranteed    to  be   satisfactory. 


r  garments, 
on  request, 


Black 

Wolf 

Set 

$12.75 


MISKRAT  COAT 
112.— This  MUHKRAT 
CO  A  T  is  50  inches  long, 
made  from  evenly 
■matched  Muskrat  skins 
in  this  popular  style. 
This  coot  is  very  spe- 
cial value,  well  made  in 
every  way,  Lined 
throughout  with  good 
quality  brown  satin. 
Deep  shawl  collar  and 
cuffs,  fastens  teith  large 
crochet  buttons  and  silk 
loops.     sizes    32    to    42 

bust Price  $34.50 

Same  coat   45  inches   long Price  $32.00 

113.— MUSKRAT   MUFF  to  match  above  coat,  in 
large  pillow  shape,  silk  lined,  down  bed  and  wrist 

cord price  $5.50 

Do   not    wait   but   send   to-day  to 


BLACK    WOLF    SET 

This  is  a  beautiful  set 
made  from  long  haired 

—  good  quality  —  whole 
skins.  The  stole  is  cut 
extra  deep  and  widi 
over  shoulder  and  back 

—  giving  good  protec- 
tion against  cold  —  is 
trimmed  with  head  and 
tail  over  shoulder  and  tails  at  each  end — lined 
with  good  quality  satin  and  warmly  interlined. 
The  muff  is  made  in  the  large  classy  pillow  style, 
trimmed  with  head,  tail  and  paws,  and  mounted  on 
good  down  bed,  giving  great  warmth  and  comfort 
— lined    with    good    satin — with   wrist    cord. 

No.  224,  Stole  ....$6.25        No.  225,  Muff $6.50 


No.  225 
Mull 
$6.50 

No.  224 
Stole 
$6.25 


WE   ARE   THE   LARGEST 

CASH    BUYERS    OF 
RAW   FURS   IN    CANADA. 


imited 


Room  249.  Hallam  Building. 


Toronto,  Canada 


JaiwiesoiCs 
Painfs 


Made  irv  Canada 


Why  Not  Have  Things 
Cheery  At  Home? 


Improve  the  shut-in  days  by  brightening  up  the  home 
with 

Jamieson's  Paints  and  Varnishes 

You  will  find  the  work  pleasant  from  the  daily  hum- 
drum, and  you  don't  have  to  turn  the  house  upside 
down  to  do  the  painting — no  fuss  or  muss,  all  ready 
for  use  you  can  use  it. 

Made  in  Canada  for  You.     Order  from  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  free  color   schemes. 

R.    C.    JAM1ESON    &   CO.,  LIMITED 

Montreal  Established  1858  Vancouver 

Owning  and   Operating   P.   D.   Dods  &  Company,  Limited 
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For  Y&u- a  wonderful  Book 
on  Farm  Drainage  -  FREE ! 


Do  you  know  you  can  take  as  much  crop  off 
100  acres  properly  drained  as  you  can  off  200 
acres    not    drained    and    save    half     the     labor? 

It's  a  fact.   Do  you  know  that  proper,  inexpensive  tile  drainage 
assists    pulverization  —  lengthens    the    season — prevents    surface 
washing — makes  your  land  lighter  to  work— prevents  drought  and 
increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  your  crops  ? 
Why  not  have  us  send  you,   today,  free  of  charge,  a  very  in- 
teresting booklet  on  this  subject  ?    Much  to  learn — nothing  to 
pay.     Don't  neglect  anything  that  will  help  you  grow  better, 
bigger  crops.     Proper  drainage  means  as  much  as  two  dollars 
in  your  bank  account  for  every  one  that  goes  there  now,  and 
the  Goverment  lends  you  money  for  the  Tile  if  desired. 
Write  us  today.   Mention  this  paper.     Your  book  is  waiting  . 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Limited 


FREE! !     FREE! !     FREE! ! 


SHORT  WINTER  COURSES 


AT  THE 


Ontario  Agricultural  College 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 

The  only  expense  to  you  is  board  while  in 
Guelph  and  railway  fare  at  reduced  rates. 


This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  Stock  and  Grain  Farmers, 
Fruit  Growers,  Dairymen,  Poultrymen  and  Bee  Keepers,  to  study 
the  latest  ideas  in  their  branches  of  farming. 


Stock  and  Seed  Judging Jan.  11th  to  Jan.  22nd 

Fruit  Growing Jan.  25th  to  Feb.     5th 

Poultry  Raising Jan.  11th  to  Feb.     5th 

Dairying Jan.     3rd  to  Mar.  24th 

Bee  Keeping Jan.  11th  to  Jan.  22nd 


Short  Course  Calendar  forwarded  on  request. 

G.  C.  CREELMAN,  B.S.A.,  LL.D. 

President 


Winter  Gas   Engine 
Troubles 

Continued  from  Page  57. 

watched   for   and   guarded   against   continually 
The  condition  causing  it  will  get  worse  instead 
of  better  as   time  goes  on,   and  it  is  therefore 
necessary   to   remedy   it   promptly,   which 
far  the  cheapest  method. 

Cold  weather  very  often  causes  this  pressur- 
escape.     Greater  variation  in  temperature 
a    heated    engine    running    under    full    loi 
below    zero    temperature    when    the    eng: 
stopped  for  the  night  causes  sudden  expi 
and   contraction.     Another  cause  is  that  lubri- 
cating oil  stiffens  in  cold  weather,  which  cause* 
sluggish  movements  of  parts  which  pred:- 
to    gummy    and    dirty   deposits,    which    in    turn ! 
hinder  the  proper  functionating  of  the  parts. 
.4   Dirty  Engine  Does  Not  Pay 
It  is   not   only   a   waste   of  time   but  fuel  a<i 
well    to    undertake    to   accomplish   a    ere: 
amount  of  work  with  an  engine  thus  affl: 

Another   trouble   experienced   in   winter  oper-' 
ations  of  the  gas  engine  is  found  in  an  a: 
to  overload  the  engine,  brought  about  no  don  l 
because  of  the  increase  in  work  for  the  engir 
and    a    desire    to    accomplish    more    work   in   a 
shorter   space   of  time,   because   of   the  shorter! 
daylight  and  the  larger  amount  of  energy  of  thV 
operator  in  cold  weather. 

Much  of  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  errone- 
ous idea*  that  more  load  can  he  carried  by  th* 
opening  of  the  throttle,  as  it  were,  and  th* 
turning  on  of  more  fuel,  as  in  the  case  of  th» 
steam  engine.  In  a  measure  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  application  of  the  present 
day  carburetor  to  the  automobile  gasoline 
motor,  but  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  to  th.- 
same   degree  as   the   steam   engine.     The  latter 

linarily    sold    at    a    nominal    rated 
capable  only  by  the  boiler  pressure  the  eL. 
is   willing  to   risk   the   boiler   supplying   the  en 
gine.     Consequently  the  steam  engine  i- 
able   to   carry   increased   capacity  and   overload 
service. 

Gas  vs.  Steam  Cylinders 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gasoline  engine 
reaches  its  power  limit  at  its  most  fa 
speed  and  properly  adjusted  carburetor  feed.; 
beyond  which  conditions  it  drops  in  power  ont-l 
put.  because  of  abnormal  processes  which  oh-i 
tain. 

The  steam  engine  depends  for  its  power  on] 
constant  foreign  pressures  transmitted  to  it- 
cylinder,  while  the  gas  or  gasoline  engine  de 
peuds  on  internal  pressures,  resulting  from 
measured  quantities  of  fuel  intermittently  ad  ' 
mitted  to  the  cylinder.  If  this  fuel  is  properly: 
mixed  with  air  and  fired  at  the  proper  instant 
all  other  conditions  being  favorable,  it  w: 
duce  the  highest  and  most  effective  pr 
possible  provided  the  charge  admitted  was  equa  | 
to  the  cylinder  space  or  capacity  at  atmo? 
pheric  pressure.  Therefore  in  designing  ga:' 
engine  cylinders,  the  valve  area  must  corres* 
pond  with  the  piston  speed  and  cylinde: 
volume.  Every  gas  engine  has  a  normal  spee<* 
limit  because  of  a  self-filling  process  of  com 
bustibles  upon  which  it  depends  for  its  powe ; 
pressure  :  every  filling  of  the  cylinder  therefor 
results  in  a  power  impulse  of  uniform  strengtl 
provided  the  gas  mixture  is  properly  propor 
tioned  with  fuel  and  air. 

Consequently  the  gasoline  engine  become 
more  economical  in  fuel  consumption  at  fa! 
load  under  normal  conditions  and  speed.  I 
therefore  has  no  overload  capacity  and  mus 
necessarily  die  entirely  or  drop  in  speed  undel 
an  overload. 

There  is  no  way  whereby  the  pros- 
run  up  and  more  power  forced  as  in  th- 
engine.     Opening   the   throttle  and   turn     - 
more  fuel  will  only  serve  to  overcharge  the  si 
with    gas    or    gasoline   which    will    result   in 
waste  of  fuel  and  a  weakened  pow.  - 
The  carburetors  used  on  automobi 
engines,  etc..  are  designed  to  partially  s  r 
purpose  of    "more  fuel,  more  power.'"    p- 
they  are  so  constructed  that  they  throt: 
admission    of   air    and    fuel    at    the    sam 
anything  loss  than  "wide  open"  res 
or    partial    power    output.      Consequent1.' 

and    most    economical    res      -  undo 

normal   service.     The  automobile  motor  has  t 
do    with    a    variable   speed,    ranging   fro: 
speed  to  low  and  the  carburetor  is 
adjust  Itself  to  the  light  and  intermedia* 
rather   than    to   have   anything   to   d 
overload.     It  reaches  its  limit  at  full  U 
portion  of  air  and  fuel  is  drawn  into  th 
der    and    is    there    exploded,    expanded   and  e1 
hausted    in    quick    succession,    before    anothf 
power  cycle  of  the  same  type  or  character  a 
take  place.     The  pressure  is  the  same  in  pow' 
strength  and  there  is  no  way  to  run  tl 
sure  higher  and  higher  to  take  care  of  ai 
load  as  mav  be  done  with  the  steam  boiler. 
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helping  the  Twig  to 
Grow  Straight 

Continued  from  Page  30. 

isily  straightened  in  the  beginning,  but 
fter  the  jaw  hardens  the  effort  is  long 
!nd  painful  and  sometimes  of  no  use,  and 
iiat  above  all  things  we  should  guard 
le  six-year  molars.  Appearing  at  this 
arly  age  they  are  often  mistaken  for 
first  teeth,"  and  allowed  to  decay  past 
iving  before  the  truth  is  found  out.  They 
re  meant  to  do  the  grinding  for  most  of  a 
fetime,  and  are  the  most  valuable  work- 
Irs  in  the  entire  set. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  flat-chested, 
ale-faced  children  we  find  in  our  schools 
ight  in  the  good  farming  districts,  how 
lany  have  a  constant  disposition  10  colds, 
ow  many  frown  at  the  blackboard  for  a 
hile  and  then  drop  down  on  the  desk  with 

headache,  how  many  can  be  heard 
reathing  audibly  with  their  mouths  wide 
pen,  how  many  are  "inattentive"  and 
stupid,"  when  we  know  they  are  not 
aturally  stupid  at  all.  It  is  surprising. 
It  will  stand  some  investigation  and  this 
lvestigation  is  a  branch  of  mothercraft 
jst  as  surely  as  the  planning  of  the 
Gild's  first  weaning  diet.  It  is  something 
ven  a  little  bigger  than  mothercraft;  it 
!  a  part  of  the  duty  of  universal  mother- 
ood.  The  watchful  mother  would  have 
etected  these  things  in  her  own  family. 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  anaemic, 
at-chested  child  was  fed  on  nourishing 
ood  and  fresh  air,  she  would  have  taken 
he  child  with  headaches  to  a  physician 
nd  probably  found  a  remedy  from  an  eye- 
pecialist,  she  would  have  discovered  that 

bad  throat  was  the  cause  of  the  listless 
^attention  of  the  dull  child,  and  she  would 
ot  have  rested  until  he  was  restored  to 
is  happy,  normal  condition.  Neither 
/ould  she  be  contented  until  the  other  wo- 
lan's  children  were  taken  care  of.  She 
ouldn't  go  and  tell  them  herself — very 
afely,  but  through  the  Women's  Institute 
he  could  help  to  bring  a  doctor  and  a 
urse  to  the  school,  who  could  give  the 
Idvice  very  easily.  It  is  by  efforts  like  this 
hat  medical  inspection  will  come  to  oui 
ountry  schools. 

And  a  few  other  measures  in  protecting 
he  children  for  this  very  winter,  might 
e  put  through.  There  may  be  very  obvi- 
us  reasons  for  the  children  having  colds 
strained  eyes,  or  a  dozen  other  disco  :i- 
>rts.  Have  you  ever  known  a  school 
com  where  the  light  glared  on  the  blackb- 
oard or  into  the  children's  faces  until 
nly  by  the  most  agile  twisting  and  squint- 
ig  could  they  get  along  at  all?  Have  you 
ver  known  of  a  school  where  the  heating 
ystem  or  more  concisely  the  little  wood 
ox-stove,  scarcely  made  its  presence  felt 
ntil  about  noon,  and  the  children  sat  in 
heir  seats  and  blew  on  their  hands  and 
nocked  their  little,  hard  shoes  together, 
r  if  the  teacher  was  sympathetic,  they 
rowded  about  the  stove  and  became  more 
r  less  disorderly?  Whether  you  suspect 
uch  a  thing  in  your  own  section  or  not, 
here  are  other  school  matters  that  should 
nterest  you.  During  the  week  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  there  will  be 
ome    hundreds    of    school    meetings    in 
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For  toilet  and  bath 

Fairy  Soap  is  refreshing  because 
of  its  purity  and  pleasing  cleansing 
quality. 

Skilled  soapmaking  experts  use  only 
the  choicest  materials  in  making  it. 

Fairy  soap  is  as  pure  as  its  white- 
ness suggests.  Each  cake  is  kept 
clean  and  sweet  by  the  dainty  tissue 
wrapper  and  the  individual  box  in 
which  it  is  enclosed. 

The  white  oval  cake  fits  the  hand. 

U££EKFk\  R  BAN  K  e^^S 


MONTREAL 


'Have  You  a  Little  Fairy  in  Your  Home?" 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why  don't  you  ? 

Cost  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1000— Hand  or 
Power  Machines 

Send  for  Catalog  F, 
for  full    particulars. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co. 

Walkerville.  Ont. 


If  You  Were  a  Chicken 


you  would  want 


OVATUM 

The  Great  Egg  Producer  and  Poultry  Regulator 
We  specialize  in  Feed  for  Poultry 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

GARDINER  BROS.,  Dept  A.  SARNIA,  ONT. 
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What  Would  You  Do 
If  the  Baby  Upset  a 
Boiling  Teakettle 
and  Scalded  Itself  ? 

Would  you  rush  out  and  call  someone  to 
drive  ten  miles  for  a  doctor?  Or  would 
you  sit  down  and  wring  your  hands  while 
the  little  tot  was  suffering? 

It  is  always  well  to  be  prepared  for 
such  an  emergency.  Accidents  are  happen- 
ing every  day  on  the  farm,  where  medical 
assistance  cannot  be  had  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

For  such  cases,  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil  is  a  positive  necessity.  Scalds 
and  burns  dressed  immediately  with  Dr. 
Thomas'  Electric  Oil  will  be  relieved  at 
once.  The  pain  ceases  and  relief  is  almosi 
instantaneous. 

This  wonderful  household  remedy  is  par- 
ticularly useful  and  valuable  on  the  farm. 
It  will  heal  wounds  and  sores,  cure  diseases 
of  the  skin,  reduce  sprains,  take  the  fire 
from  burns  and  scalds,  and  serve  as  a 
dressing  for  cuts.  It  has  been  found  most 
efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory rheumatism.  Taken  internally,  it 
has  been  found  effective  for  curing  diph- 
theria, sore  throat,  coughs  and  croup. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  well  rubbed 
in,  goes  immediately  to  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  and  not  only  gives  prompt  relief,  but 
builds  up  the  tissues  and  invigorates  the 
whole  system. 

If  a  child  be  seized  with  colic,  Dr. 
Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil,  when  sweetened 
with  sugar,  will  overcome  the  pain  and  give 
the  little  sufferer  ease.  If  a  child  shows 
symptoms  of  croup  or  other  throat  trouble, 
and  the  attack  be  met  with  Eclectric  Oil, 
the  suffering  will  be  greatly  mitigated,  and 
by  continued  treatment  with  the  oil  the 
ailment   will   be    speedily   subdued. 

Have  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric 
Oil  always  handy  on  the  shelf.  It  is  the 
veritable  "stitch  in  time"  that  will  safe- 
guard you  from  untold  future  suffering. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  equally  ef- 
fective in  the  treatment  of  all  ills  of  the 
domestic  animals,  such  as  blemishes  on 
horses,  spavin,  especially  in  initial  stages 
— sore  shoulders  —  scratches  —  cuts  from 
wire  fences,  and  all  skin  abrasions  — 
nothing  has  been  found  better  than 
Eclectric  Oil  as  a  dressing  or  liniment. 
Known  Everywhere — Used  Everywhere — 
Sold  Everywhere.  Ask  Your  Druggist  or 
Dealer.     Price  25c.     Prepared  only  by 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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GET  A  FARM  OF  YOUR  OWN 

TAKE  20  YEARS  TO  PAY 

If  you  wish.  The  hind  will  support  you  and  pay 
for  itself.  An  immense  area  of  the  most  fertile  land 
in  Western  Canada  for  sale  at  low  prices  and  easy 
terms,  ranging  from  .$11  to  $30  for  farm  lauds,  with 
ample  rainfall— irrigated  lauds  from  $35.  Terms— 
One-twentieth  down,  balance  within  twenty  years 
In  irrigation  districts,  loan  for  farm  buildings,  etc., 
up  to  $2,000,  also  repayable  in  twenty  yens — interest 
only  6  per  cent.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  in- 
crease your  farm  holdings  by  getting  adjoining  land 
or  secure  your  friends  as  neighbors.  For  literature 
and   particulars   appl; 

F.  C.  CAMERON,  General  Superintend 't  of  Land* 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  C.P.R. 

CALGARY,     ALBERTA 


every  province  of  the  Dominion.  Only  a 
few  of  these  meetings  held  in  former 
years  have  ever  had  a  woman  present.  It 
is  time  the  women  began  to  show  their  in- 
terest. The  men  who  want  improvements 
will  be  glad  of  their  support,  and  it  really 
won't  seem  like  an  unwomanly  thing  at 
all,  once  you  have  done  it. 

In  this  wonderful  work  of  helping  the 
twig  to  grow  straight  and  strong  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  no  person  but  a 
watchful  mother  has  much  chance  of 
averting  a  deformity.  A  girl  may  become 
round-shouldered  or  one-sided  entirely 
through  habit,  or  through  doing  work  that 
is  too  hard  for  her.  She  may  suffer 
through  a  whole  lifetime  as  a  result  of 
improper  clothing  during  the  growing 
years. 

A  great  many  men  and  women  suffer 
untold  discomfort  and  nerve-strain,  and 
fatigue  from  a  very  humble  cause — bad 
feet.  If  parents  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
designers  of  shoes  ever  since,  had  had  a 
proper  respect  for  the  human  foot  as 
Nature  made  it,  we  would  see  the  present 
generation  walking  with  the  carriage  of 
young  Victories  and  never  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  chiropodist  throughout  the 
whole  country.  We  can  begin  on  the  pres- 
ent generation  now. 

The  trouble  often  begins  with  the  baby- 
walker,  a  device  almost  on  a  part  with 
the  "comfort"  for  deforming  the  tender 
young  twig.  Besides  urging  the  child  to 
try  to  walk  too  soon,  it  causes  him  ai  he 
propels  himself  to  push  constantly  with 
one  foot,  turning  that  foot  over  on  the 
side  until  the  position  becomes  fixed. 
"Pigeon-toedness,"  "toeing-out,"  and  weak 
ankles  can  often  be  cured  by  encouraging 
the  child  to  adopt  the  natural  method  of 
walking  and  by  thorough  and  regular 
massaging  of  the  weak  member  and  a 
general  building  up  of  constitutional 
vigor.  These  cases,  however,  are  not  com- 
mon. Most  children  have  their  feet  right 
to  start  with,  the  troubles  develop  later 
from  bad  shoes.  Have  you  ever  known  a 
boy  to  actually  dread  the  thought  of  Sun- 
day school  because  his  "Sunday  shoes" 
hurt  his  feet?  It  would  seem  most  waste- 
ful to  throw  or  give  those  shoes  away  but 
it  doesn't  matter  that  the  foot  is  being 
injured  for  life.  Very  few  people  realize 
what  a  wonderfully  delicate  mechanism 
the  foot  is,  that  in  the  grip  of  a  tight  shoe, 
it  is  crushed  and  the  bones  put  out  of 
place,  just  as  the  works  of  a  watch  would 
be  crushed  if  they  were  crowded  in  too 
small  a  space.  Freedom  for  the  foot  is 
the  first  principle;  the  more  the  child 
foot  is  allowed  to  expand  to  its  normal 
shape  the  better,  and  as  soon  as  we  realize 
what  an  important  part  the  proper  fitting 
of  the  feet  plays  in  the  endurance  and 
mental  balance  and  efficiency  and  hap- 
piness of  the  individual's  whole  career, 
just  that  soon  will  corns  and  bunions  and 
ingrowing  nails  go  out  of  the  list  of  hu- 
man miseries  for  ever.  As  soon  as  we 
realize  that  the  high,  badly-placed  heel 
gives  an  abnormal  tilt  to  the  whole  body, 
and  has  been  known  to  cause  some  serious 
results,  we  will  have  less  backache  and 
tired  nerves. 

The  human  body  was  not  created  mere- 
ly to  encase  the  soul.  The  soul  should  ex- 
perience an  actual  joy  from  the  existence 
of  the  body,   if  the  body  has  not  been 
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BUSINESS    CHANCES 

FREE    FOR    SIX    MONTHS   —    MY    SPECIAL 
offer    to     Introduce    my     magazine    "Investing 
for  Profit."     It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  anyone 
who    has   been    getting   poorer   while   the  rich, 
richer.       It     demonstrates     the     real     earning 
power   of   money,   and    shows   how  anyone,  no 
matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches      I: 
ing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
ioumal   published.     It  shows   h w  $100  g 
to    $2,200.      Write    now    and    I'll    send    11 
months   free.     H.   L.   Barber.  40S.   20  W.  Jack- 
son  Blvd..    Chicago. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 

good  firm  for  snle.     Send   cash   price  and  de-  I 
scription.     P.   F.   Bush.   Minneapolis.   Minn. 

(11-15) 

EDUCATIONAL 

THE  DE  r.IUSAV    METHOD  IS  THE  R' 
road    to     Latin.      French.     German.     Spanisu. 
Thorough  mail  oourses.     Students  everywhere. 
Highest   references.     Academle  De  Bris.? 
tawa. (W«  ^ 

JEWELRY 
WALTHAM    WATCHES    —    $5.50    TO    $150.00. 
Reliable   timepieces.      Send    for   fre 
to    The   Watch    Shop.    Wm.    E.    Cox.    TO   i 
St..    Toronto.  ,:' 

LIVE    STOCK    FOR    SALE 

FOR    SALE   —    TWO    HIGH-GRADE   YOCNG 

shorthorn   bulls:   Cumberland   1  N      100.- 

618,  calved  Feb.  4th.  1914.  bred  by  Hoi  N 
Currv:  and  Salem  Marquis.  No.  S6613.  calved 
Feb.  14th.  1912.  bred  bv  F.  W.  Ewlng,  Salem. 
Ont.  Apply  Osetir  Chapman,  Tidnisb.  Cum- 
berland  Co.,    Nova   Scotia. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 
WANTED    —    PERSONS    TO    GROW    MTJ8H- 
rooms     for    us     during    the    fall     and     winter 
months:   waste  space   in   cellar- 
houses  can   be  made  yield   from  $".v 
week.       For    full     particulars    and    illustrated 
booklet,     apply     Montreal     Supply     Company 
Montreal,  Canada.  1 10-15' 
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robbed  of  its  right  to  enjoy  living,  the 
glorious  hours  out  of  doors,  the  rhythm 
and  exhilaration  of  dancing  and  games, 
the  keen  joy  of  accomplishment  and  en- 
durance, and  the  strength  of  self-mastery. 
No  child  has  any  right  to  be  cheated  out 
of  this  possibility. 


The  Frost  Girl 

Continued  from  Page  28. 

marked  it  as  different.  First  of  these  was 
the  bookcase  that  filled  the  wall  between 
two  windows  on  one  side,  an  imposing,  in- 
congruous affair  with  its  large,  faded 
[volumes.  Across  from  the  books  was  an 
[old  print  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  guarded  on 
either  side  by  the  awkward  antlers  of  the 
caribou. 

THERE  was  a  feminine  atmosphere 
about  the  place,  as  there  is  wherever 
women  dwell.  But  this  was  noticeable 
more  because  it  was  pitifully  groping 
rather  than  confidently  expressed.  A  sew- 
ing basket  contained  only  heavy  woolen 
socks.  A  couch  was  covered  only  with  a 
neatly  folded  blanket.  A  bunch  of  scarlet 
autumn  leaves  seemed  hardly  at  home  in 
a  window.  Hardisty,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  saw  the  bookshelves  and  went  im- 
mediately to  them. 

"What  a  large  library  for  a  wilderness 
home!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  must  have  been 
quite  a  task  to  get  so  many  books  into 
this  place." 

He  began  to  study  the  titles  and  did  not 
appear  to  notice  that  Hertha  had  not  re- 
plied. Across  one  shelf  he  read.  Then, 
stooping,  he  went  further  until  he  had 
made  a  quick  inventory  of  the  entire  col- 
lection. In  perplexity  he  turned  to  the 
girl. 

"Quite  remarkable,"  he  said  wondering- 
ly.  "Where  on  earth  did  you  get  them?" 

"My  father  brought  them  from  Scot- 
land." 

"I  see.  And  you  have  never  added  to 
them." 

"No.  I  have  found  them  quite  suf- 
ficient." 

Puzzled,  Hardisty  studied  the  girl  for  a 
moment.  Then  with  a  slight  hesitation, 
he  asked : 

"And  you  have  read  nothing  modern?" 

Allan  Baird  had  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion, in  another  way.  What  did  they  mean 
by  it?  Could  better  books  be  written  than 
those  she  had?  Why  did  these  two  men 
appear  to  be  surprised  that  she  should 
have  such  books.  To  her  they  were  the 
most  natural  things  in  the  world.  She 
had  always  known  them,  could  remember 
looking  at  the  shelves  even  before  she  had 
learned  to  read. 

"They  are  the  only  books  I  have  ever 
read,"  she  answered. 

"And  do  you  read  much?" 

"I  have  read  them  all,  some  many 
times." 

LJARDISTY  turned  in  surprised  and 
1  -1  again  looked  at  a  few  of  the  titles. 
There  was  nothing  less  than  fifty  years 
old.  Some  had  been  printed  a  hundred 
years  before.  Here  and  there  was  a  rare 
volume. 


Holidays  are 

Kodak  days 

EVERY  winter  outing,  every  home  coming  of  the  boys  and  girls,  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  festivities — in  each  of  these  are  fascinating  subjects  for  the  Kodak — 
pictures  that  make  fun  in  the  taking  and  that  to  you  will  always  prove  a  delight. 
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"Quite  remarkable,"  he  said  as  he  again 
turned  to  Hertha.  "Of  course,  some  of 
your  works  on  philosophy,  science  and  tra- 
vel are  hardly  recognized  just  now,  but, 
altogether,  it  is  a  remarkable  collection, 
and  I  don't  know  but  that,  in  the  fiction  at 
your  disposal,  you  are  far  better  off  than 
if  you  were  equipped  with  the  more 
modern  article." 

"Then  you  don't  like  Beach  and  Lon- 
don?" asked  Hertha  eagerly. 

"Yes,  I  like  both  of  them,  and  I  imagine 
you  would  like  them,  London  especially." 

"I  must  send  for  them  this  winter.  Will 
you  suggest  the  ones  I  should  get?" 

"Please  let  me  get  them  for  you,"  said 
Hardisty  eagerly.  "I  will  be  sending  out 
about  Christmas  time  and — " 

Hertha  interrupted.  Gifts  from  men 
were  unknown  to  her  and  she  did  not  like 
to  be  under  obligations  to  anyone.  Her 
life  had  been  singularly  independent  and 
had  developed  perfect  self-reliance.  But 
Hardisty  held  up  a  warning  hand. 

"Please,"  he  said.  "It  would  be  a  plea- 
sure to  select  new  books  for  a  reader  who 
must  be  so  discriminating,  whose  tastes 
must  be  so  elevated.  You  don't  know  how 
glad  I  am,  Miss  MacLure,  to  find  a  well 
read  young  woman  in  this  district.  I  am 
not  only  glad  to  meet  her,  but  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  find  the  assistance  I  desire  for 
my  work." 

Hertha  did  not  speak,  but  her  eyes 
asked  the  question  that  had  been  in  her 
mind  since  Hardisty's  arrival,  a  question 
so  important  to  her  that  she  failed  to 
notice  the  Mattering  statements  of  the 
visitor. 

"My  work,"  began  Hardisty  as  he  took 
a  chair  across  the  table  from  Hertha,  "is 
among  the  Indians  of  this  district.  This 
is.  I  believe,  a  virgin  field,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that,  in  a  short  time,  I  can  establish 
a  mission  near  here  for  the  advancement 
of  the  natives." 

HE  stopped,  for  Hertha  had  turned 
suddenly  and  was  leaning  across  the 
table,  her  eyes  hard,  her  mouth  straight,  j 
her  chin  square.  In  an  instant  the  beauty 
of  the  girl  had  almost  vanished,  and  in 
its  place  was  a  grimness  of  expression 
more  masculine  than  feminine. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  are  a  mission- 
ary?" she  demanded  in  a  low  tone. 

"I  am,"  replied  Hardisty,  mistaking  the 
girl's  sudden  change  for  interest,  "  and  I 
consider  myself  a  fortunate  one  to  be 
working  in  a  district  in  which  you,  with 
your  influence  over  the  Indians,  can  assist 
me." 

"I  will  not  assist  you!"  cried  Hertha 
defiantly.  "Further,  I  will  do  all  that  | 
I  can  to  prevent  your  establishing  a  mis- 
sion anywhere  near  here.  The  Indians  in 
a  big  district  trade  with  me,  and  I  will 
use  all  the  influence  I  have  against  you." 

The  missionary  stared  at  her  in  amaze-  | 
ment  but  when  he  spoke  he  smiled  | 
slightly. 

"At  least,  Miss  MacLure,  I  can  depend 
on  having  a  frank,  honest  foe,  I  see.  I 
appreciate  that  much,  but  I  am  forced  to 
admit  that  I  am  greatly  disappointed. 
From  what  I  had  heard  of  you  and  your 
influence  with  the  Indians,  I  had  counted 
a  great  deal  on  your  assistance." 

He  turned  away  from  her  and  for  some 
time  sat  staring  at  the  books  between  the 
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windows.  Hertha  did  not  speak.  Had  her 
own  feelings  not  been  so  strong  she  would 
have  felt  compassion  for  the  man  across 
the  table.  His  head  was  bowed,  and  there 
was  a  worried,  strained  expression  about 
his  eyes  that,  more  quickly  than  any  other, 
melts  a  woman's  heart.  At  last  he  looked 
up  and  turned  to  her. 

"Will  you  tell  me,"  he  asked  quietly, 
"what  your  objections  to  a  mission  among 
the  Indians  can  be?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  quickly,  almost 
sharply.  "The  Indian  as  he  exists  with  a 
minimum  of  white  influence  is  an  indus- 
trious, honest,  healthy,  moral  man.  As 
white  influence  increases  his  efficiency  de- 
creases, his  moral  tone  is  lower,  he  works 
less,  and  he  dies  of  diseases  to  which  his 
race  is  not  accustomed." 

"But  you  do  not  mean  to  contend,  Miss 
MacLure,"  interrupted  Hardisty,  "that 
the  missionary  has  a  degrading  influence 
on  the  savage,  that  preaching  the  gospel 
of  Christ  makes  him  less  of  a  man,  lowers 
his  moral  tone  and  brings  disease?" 

"Exactly."  replied  Hertha  instantly. 
"My  opposition  is  not  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Christian  religion,  although  I  believe 
the  Indian  gets  along  very  well  with  the 
religion  he  has.  But  I  do  object  to  the 
things  which  accompany  the  usual  meth- 
ods of  mission  work  and,  as  long  as  I  can, 
I  will  fight  it  among  my  Indians." 

A  GAIN  Hardisty  gazed  for  some  time 
-**-at  the  bookshelves.  This  time  his  ex- 
pression was  that  of  deep  thought,  and 
when  he  again  turned  to  Hertha  it  was 
not  with  a  question. 

"In  my  mission  work,  Miss  MacLure," 
he  began,  "I  have  found  that  the  advice  of 
an  intelligent  white  person  in  the  country 
where  I  am  to  begin  work  is  of  the  utmost 
value.  I  have  learned  to  take  it  rather 
than  follow  my  own  ideas.  I  might  add 
that  your  standpoint  is  not  new  to  me  and 
I  think  I  understand  how  you  feel  in  this 
matter.  I  would  like  to  have  you  go  more 
deeply  into  details,  however,  for  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  anything  you  may 
have  to  offer  on  this  subject." 

For  ten  minutes  Hertha  talked  without 
pausing.  Hardisty,  watching  her  face,  sat 
motionless.  She  began  at  the  beginning, 
describing  the  Indian  as  she  knew  him,  as 
she  and  her  father  had  found  him  and 
had  tried  to  keep  him.  She  told  of  many 
instances  of  Indian  integrity,  industry, 
high  morals  and  the  happiness  of  the  race 
when  left  to  itself.  She  knew  the  Indian 
thoroughly,  intimately,  and  she  liked  him, 
respected  him,  admired  him,  as  her  tone, 
her  words,  her  manner,  showed. 

Then,  candidly  explaining  that  her 
facts  were  second-hand,  gathered  from 
her  father,  from  Indians  themselves,  she 
told  what  she  knew  of  the  mission  In- 
dian, induced  to  live  in  ill-ventilated, 
disease-breeding  houses,  inveigled  into 
labor  to  which  his  race  was  not  accus- 
tomed and  which  was  distasteful  and  un- 
profitable, and  taught  things  which  he 
could  not  understand  because  there  had 
never  been  anything  in  his  life,  nor  could 
there  ever  be,  which  would  furnish  the 
comparison  necessary  for  comprehension. 

AS  the  girl  spoke  she  forgot  Hardisty, 
herself,  everything  except  the  cause 
j    in  which  she  was  enlisted,  in  which  her 
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father  had  trained  her.  When  she  fin- 
ished, breathless,  defiant,  still  leaning 
tensely  across  the  table,  the  missionary 
looked  at  her  with  frank  admiration  in 
his  eyes. 

"Did  you  learn  oratory  from  your  red 
friends?"  he  asked  with  a  smile.  "It  is 
most  convincing  and,  the  strange  part  of 
it  is,  while  you  are  strictly  original  in 
ideas,  you  have  really  repeated  what  sev- 
eral explorers  and  travelers  in  this  north- 
ern country  have  already  said,  both  in 
print  and  on  the  platform." 

"Do  you  mean  others  have  fought 
against  missions?"  asked  Hertha  wonder- 
ingly. 

"Yes,  have  spoken  against  them,  have 
shown  that  the  Indian  is  not  the  man  he 
was  before  the  missionary  came.  I  my- 
self, Miss  MacLure,  have  long  held  simi- 
lar views.  Whenever  I  have  expressed 
them  among  my  fellow  workers  there  has 
been  so  much  opposition  that  I  have  beer, 
forced,  for  want  of  better  evidence,  to  be 
silent. 

"I  was  silent  when  I  first  spoke  to  you. 
for  I  imagined  that  you  would  also  look 
with  disfavor  upon  any  such  plan  as  I 
have  outlined  in  my  mind,  and  which  I 
hope  to  try  out  in  this  district.  I  have 
waited  several  years  for  the  opportunity. 
Now  it  is  here  and  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  help  me." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Hertha  sus- 
piciously. 

"It  is  simply  this.  Leave  the  Indian 
alone  so  far  as  his  work,  his  methods  of 
living,  his  housing  and  so  on  are  con- 
cerned. Let  him  live  his  life  as  he  has 
always  lived  it,  as  he  wants  to  live  it,  as 
he  can  best  live  it.  Only,  wherever  pos- 
sible, help  him  to  improve,  if  we  can. 
upon  what  he  already  does  so  well.  As 
for  the  main  object,  teaching  him  the  gos- 
pel, teach  it  to  him  only  in  its  most  simple 
and  rudimentary  forms.  Give  him  the 
bare,  simple  truths  of  Christ's  teachings." 

"Don't  you  see  what  I  mean?"  he  cried 
"We  will  build  up  on  the  old  foundation, 
instead,  as  the  others  have  tried  to  do,  of 
tearing  everything  down  and  trying  to 
build  from  the  ground  up.  The  woods 
Indian  furnishes  an  excellent  foundation, 
better  than  we  can  construct.  Don't  you 
see?  My  idea  is  to  make  a  better  Indian 
of  him,  not  a  poorer  white  man." 

IT  ERTHA  did  not  answer.  It  was  a 
■*  -■■  new  thought,  and  because  she  was 
not  accustomed  to  dealing  quickly  with 
new  ideas,  she  withheld  her  judgment 

"Can  you  object  still?"  pleaded  Har- 
disty  earnestly. 

"My  objections  have  been  to  all  white 
influences,  except  those  of  the  person  who 
is  sincerely  the  Indian's  friend  and  seek-- 
to  help  him,"  Hertha  replied.  "In  this 
district  you  will  find  the  Indian  much  a? 
he  has  always  been.  The  white  influence 
has  never  reached  him.  That  is,  the  evil 
white  influence,  the  dishonest  trader,  the 
whisky  smuggler,  and  the  others.  It  is  the 
one  thing  I  live  for — to  guard  my  Indians 
from  it  in  every  form." 

Hardisty  studied  her  closely  for  a 
minute. 

"Do  I  understand  that  you  oppose  any- 
thing modern,  anything  that  will  change 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  in  this  dis- 
trict?" he  asked. 

To  Be  Continued. 
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This  New  Book  of 

Valuable  BARN  Facts! 


Send  No  Money!    Write  today  for 
Free  Copy!    Mail  Coupon  or  Postal 


Cut  Your  Barn  Work  in  Half  and 
Boost  Your  Dairy  Profits 

Cli-aningr  the  barn  with  a  wheelbarrow  is  the  dirtiest, 
most  disagreeable  and  hardest  work  on  the  farm.  It's 
a  job  that's  shirked  by  hired  men,  boys  and  owners  as 
often  as  possible.  It's  a  job  that  tries  "men's  souls."  It's  a  task 
th.it  drags  the  profession  of  Fanning  down  to  the  point  where  it's 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  good  help — and  almost  a  sin  to  keep  boys 
at  home.  And  your  barn  rots,  your  cows  suffer  and  your  profits  suffer, 
if  the  work  isn't  done  regularly  and  thoroughly.  It'scostly,  waste- 
ful, disagreeable,  behind-the-times,  and  unnecessary.     Stop  it! 

This  Free  Book  Tells  How 

It  shows  just  how  a  Dillon   Manure  Carrier  makes  and  saves  money 
for  you— how  it  saves  work  and  time.   It  quotes  a  price  that  saves  you 
money  at  the  start.    It  offers  to  send 
a  Dillon  for  60  days  to  try  in  your 
barn.    It  shows  why  no  carrier  can 
pare  with  it  regardless  of  price.    These 
tilings  and  many  others  are  fully  and 
completely    gone    into  in  our  book. 

Write  Us  Today 

Just  send  lis  your  name  and  address  on 
the  coupon  below  or  on  a  postal.    We 
■  ant  5.000  farmers  and    dairymen  to 
.rite  for  this  book  and  special  price 
iffer.     We  will  show  you  how  to  cut 
Diit  the  back-breaking  work  of  clean- 
ing-tlie  barn  and  will  make  it  easy  for 
yim  to  get  a  Dillon.     Don't  wait- 
don  t  put  this  off — get  our  book  now 
sending  us  your  name,   Remem- 
r,  the  book  is  free. 


Just  send  us  your  name  and  address.  We  will  mail  you 
a  book  you'll  be  mighty  glad  you  wrote  for.  It  tells  how 
the  most  progressive  farmers  and  dairymen  in  the  Domin- 
ion are  keeping  their  barns  cleaner,  with  less  work,  in  less 
time- — how  they  are  making  more  money — how  they  are 
keeping  their  stock  healthier,  and  it  tells  and  shows  how 
you  can  do  it.  It  points  out  the  reasons  for  the  success- 
ful dairyman's  success.  It  tells  these  things  and  many 
more  in  such  a  simple,  easy-to-understand  way  that  you 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  by  reading  this  book.  Write  for 
your  copy  today.  It  is  free — with  our  compliments. 

The  New  Way  To  Clean  Barns 

This  free  book  illustrates  and  describes   how  the    Dillon 
Carrier    makes    play  out  of    barn   cleaning — how    it  cuts 
the  work  into  less  than  half — how  it  saves  time,  preserves 
all  the  valuable  liquid  manure   for  your   land,  keeps    the 
barn  clean  so  cows  don't  live  in   filth,  don't    breathe  dis- 
ease,  and   milk  isn  t   contaminated.      It  shows    how    the 
Dillon    Carrier    keeps    manure    away    from    barn — no  dis- 
agreeable odor,  no  rotting  boards,  no  weak   eyes    or  lungs.      These   are   a 
few  of  the  ways  a  Dillon  Manure  Carrier  saves  work,  time  and  money 
and  adds  to  your  profits.      They  are  all  told  about  in  our  new  fine  book 
which  we  want  to  send  you  free.      Mail  coupon  or    just  a  postal  now. 

Get  this  book — then  let  us  send  you  a  Dillon  Manure  Carrier 
direct  from  factory,  on  60  days'  trial — freight  prepaid,  or 
partly   paid    according  to  locality  and    we    save  you    big 
money  on  price  if  you  decide  to  buy. 


The  Dillon  Manure  Carrier  is  made  so  we  can  afford  to  send  it  to  you  on  Jtlie  most  liberal 
selling  plan  ever  devised.    The  tub  holds   12  bushels,  is  all  steel,  every  part  of  it,  ends  too, 
heavily  galvanized  and  angle  braced.   Rises  and  lowers  with  a  little  pull  on  the  chain.   Fric- 
tion clutch  brake  keeps  it  from  coming  down  too  last.    Overhead  track  made  of  high  carbon 
steel,  yet  easily  bent  cold  for  curves.    Easily  hung  with  our  hangers,  adjustable  for  uneven 
ights  in  barn.     Double-wheel  trucks  and  double-wheel  track  makes  tub  run  smoothly  and 
easilt .    Stay  set  couplings  never  part;  Safety  Stop  Switches  prevent  accidents  and  never  'fail; 
Outside  Swing  Pole  and  patented  Outside  Track   Hinge  are  exclusive  features 
that  place  the  Dillon  far  ahead  ofall  others— fully  explained  in  our  free  booklet. 

Mail  Coupon  or  Postal  TODAY  „ 

Get  Our  Price  and  New  Book  Free  »♦* 


c^V 


We  save  you  big  money  on  the  first  price  by  selling  direct  from 

factory  and  guarantee  you  the  best  outfit  money  can  buy.    W 

have  been  in  the  barn  hardware  business   for  25  years,  right 

here  in  Oshawa  and  do  everything  we  claim.  Get  our  price 

and  oui  booklet.     Read  what  our  customers  say.     Try  a      -i><>*r* 

Dillon— return  it  if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied      <,&+* ie 

in  every  way.    Send  coupon  or  postal  now — before        \i***  -o^ 

you   forget  —  for  our  book   and   money   saving        cOl*  *r 

price.     Phase  mention  number  of  -' 

keep.     For  yo 

page  before  yo 

Address  *nE£\,<> 


ior   our    uook    anu    money   saving         (*/•*    v 
;  mention  number  of  cows  you        A ♦*&>* 
3ur  own  sake,  don't  turn  this       <vV*S> 
fou  write  us.    Do  it  now.        a,  ^^o< 


R.  DILLON  &  SON 

1  1  2  MILL  STREET 
SOUTH  OSHAWA,  ONT 
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Turning  $2,000  Into  $70,000 


Continued  from  Page  G. 


Next  we  visit  Vincent  Barnabe.  As  we 
drive  down  the  long  lane  I  cannot  resist 
the  attractive  picture  of  a  herd  of  Short- 
horns in  a  bluff  beside  the  lane.  It  may  be 
bad  forestry  to  allow  cattle  to  browse  in 
the  woods,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
the  cattle  enjoy  it  on  a  hot  day.  Mr. 
Barnabe  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  find 
about  the  house.  He  is  busy  drawing 
water  to  the  threshing  engine,  but  has 
time  for  a  pipe  and  chat.  He,  too,  must  be 
heard  in  French  or  through  an  interpre- 
ter. Practically  none  of  the  older  men  are 
able  to  converse  in  English.  First  we  in- 
spect his  pumping  plant  recently  installed, 
by  which  he  forces  the  Red  River  to  flow 
through  his  stables.  Then  we  repair  to 
the  best  room  of  the  house  where  we  hear 
his  story.  He  has  always  been  fairly  well- 
to-do.  In  the  first  place  he  had  $2,000 
when  he  came  from  Quebec  twenty  years 
ago  on  the  suggestion  of  Father  Jutras, 
as  did  most  of  his  neighbors.  This  ready 
money  enabled  him  to  secure  150  acres 
of  land  and  gave  him  a  start  free  from 
the  usual  financial  handicap  of  settlers  in 
the  West.  About  ten  years  ago  he  began 
to  go  into  cattle.  Now  he  has  twenty 
milk  cows  and  forty  young  beasts. 

VINCENT     BARNABE     MAKES     $1,200     FROM 
MILK 

He  realizes  on  an  average  $100  a  month 
from  milk  and  cream.  He  has  no  hogs  or 
sheep  but  sells  some  $1,200  worth  of 
cattle.  From  a  farm  of  500  acres,  now 
managed  by  one  of  his  sons,  the  crop  this 
year  will  amount  to  3,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  about  the  same  number  of  bushels  of 
barley  and  oats.  He  has  40  acres  in 
"prairie"  and  50  acres  in  pasture.  He  has 
not  yet  abandoned  the  summer-fallow  and 
has  50  acres  in  fallow  this  summer.  He 
has  just' started  to  grow  alfalfa  and  this 
year  has  two  acres.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
one  sees  much  less  alfalfa  in  Southern 
Manitoba  than  one  would  expect  to  see. 
Where  it  has  been  tried  some  very  good 
results  have  been  secured.  I  was  in- 
formed of  one  field  from  which  a  heavy 
second  crop  had  been  removed  just  thirty- 
four  days  after  the  first  crop  had  been 
cut.  Another  son  who  farms  near  by  has 
some  corn.  This  year  the  value  of  the 
corn  in  Southern  Manitoba  was  much  re- 
duced by  an  early  frost,  but  even  so  it  is 
worth  while  and  the  farmers  expect  the 
grain  to  ripen  as  often  as  not.  This  son 
has  as  neat  a  stable  as  one  would  wish  to 
see,  with  cement  floor  and  iron  stalls  and 
litter  carriers.  Mr.  Barnabe  and  his  two 
sons  have  assets  amounting  to  something 
like  $70,000,  which  amount  represents  in- 
telligence and  hard  work  applied  to  an 
initial  capital  of  $2,000,  and  above  all  the 
realization  ten  years  ago  that  cattle-rais- 
ing is  profitable  in  itself  and  as  a  means 
to  successful  grain-raising 

MANITOBA   SCHOOL   QUESTION 

As  we  proceeded  along  the  road  from 
Mr.  Barnabe's  splendid  farm  we  passed 
a  little  bilingual  school  with  the  Union 


The  neat  home  of  Ame  de  Saurette.     He  is 
proud    of   a    family    of    18. 

Jack  prominent.  The  late,  unlamented 
Manitoba  Government  had  great  faith  in 
the  flag  and  insisted  on  its  being  displayed 
whenever  school  was  in  session.  This 
school  was  called  St.  Pie  in  honor  of  his 
Holiness  Pius  IX.  A  French  bilingual 
school  is  always  an  object  of  interest. 
Everyone  knows  something  of  the  Mani- 
toba School  Question,  and  this  little 
school-building  with  its  conspicuous  flag 
calls  to  mind  a  whole  series  of  events 
throbbing  with  historical  interest.  The 
mind  traverses  the  interval  of  almost  a 
century  between  the  year  1818  when  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Norbert  Prover.cher  of  stout 
heart  and  heroic  stature  established  at  St. 
Boniface  the  first  school  in  the  Great 
West  and  the  present  day  when  all  Mani- 
toba awaits  on  tip-toe  the  announcement 
of  Dr.  Thornton's  new  educational  policy. 
For  us  the  whole  great  struggle  is  centred 
about  this  innocent  looking  little  frame 
building  with  the  plain  design  and  bare 
grounds  relieved  only  by  the  flag  flving 
aloft. 

Presently  we  are  passing  a  neat  little 
cottage.  It  deserves  a  picture,  and  we 
must  become  acquainted  with  its  owner. 
His  name  is  Ame  de  Saurette  and  he  is 
one  of  a  family  of  eighteen.  Six  sons  of 
the  family  reached  manhood  and  were 
established   by   the   father.      Ame   farms 


200  acres  and  pays  cash  for  everything. 
He  has  eight  or  ten  cows  milking  and  this 
gives  him  an  income  of  $50  a  month.  He 
sells  wheat  and  cattle  and  hogs  as  do  his 
neighbors,  but  is  stronger  than  most  of 
them  on  fodder  corn  of  which  he  has  ten 
acres.  His  wife  being  English,  he  speaks 
the  language  of  the  majority  without  even 
a  French  accent.  He  is  prosperous  and 
contented  in  his  neat  little  home. 

The  experience  of  Ame  de  Saurette, 
Vincent  Barnabe  and  Eusebe  Cadieux  is 
the  experience  of  scores  of  other  French 
settlers  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  These 
farmers  are  "always  in  school,"  as  one  of 
their  number  put  it.  An  agricultural  ex- 
pert, if  he  visits  them,  always  has  a  full 
house  and  plenty  of  questions  to  answer. 
The  problem  of  harvesting  does  not  worry 
them  since  they  have  plenty  of  machinery 
for  handling  the  crop,  and  are  near  the 
great  labor  market  of  Winnipeg.  Milk- 
ing also  is  not  as  serious  an  operation 
with  them  as  it  is  likely  to  be  among  peo- 
ple who  are  less  fortunate  in  the  size  of 
their  families.  They  take  pains  to  de- 
velop a  milking  strain  of  grade  cattle 
and  are  no  longer  inclined  to  Holsteins, 
since  milk  is  sold  by  quality  and  beef  by 
weight.  They  have  no  objection  to  burn- 
ing most  of  their  straw  and  selling  most 
of  their  grain.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  with  these  advocates  of  mixed  farm- 
ing the  emphasis  is  laid  on  wheat  rather 
than  on  cattle.  They  have  put  themselves 
to  the  inconvenience  of  milking  cows  and 
feeding  hogs  morning  and  evening,  Sun- 
day and  Monday,  because  it  is  more  econ- 
omical to  rest  and  clear  the  land  by  pas- 
ture and  hay  and  fodder  than  by  summer- 
fallowing.  The  value  of  the  manure  is 
relatively  unimportant  in  such  soil  as 
nature  has  provided  for  them.  And  the 
church  is  not  at  all  averse  from  the 
change  to  mixed  farming.  Casual  labor 
leads  to  moral  deterioration.  The  man 
who  works  hard  one  day  or  one  month 
and  loafs  the  next  is  likely  to  fall  into 
dangerous  habits  of  life.  The  steady  oc- 
cupation furnished  by  a  herd  of  cattle 
means  much  less  time  wasted  in  the  vil- 
lage and  a  better-regulated  and  soberer 
rural  life. 

The  French  about  Letellier  have  found 
out  the  secret  of  economic  success.  They 
will  do  even  better  than  they  are  now  do- 
ing as  they  come  to  emphasize  fodder 
corn  and  alfalfa  and  sheep  more  than  at 
present.  Also  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
they  will  be  more  useful  citizens  as  they 
improve  their  knowledge  of  English  and 
thus  are  enabled  to  take  a  larger  part  in 
public  affairs. 


The  milk   cows  in   a   Red   River  farm   wood!  it 


Seeing  with  the  Ears 

Dr.  S.  B.  Brown,  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  has  provided  the  means  of  giving 
eyes  to  the  blind.  It  is  done  through  the 
medium  of  the  ear.  With  his  apparatus 
strapped  on  the  ear  a  person  actually 
blind  can  read  from  a  printed  page.  It  is 
effected  by  means  of  selenium  which  pro- 
duces sound  corresponding  to  printed  let- 
ters. By  moving  the  "selenium  eye"  across 
a  printed  page,  the  blind  can  read  the 
print  through  a  series  of  sounds  created 
in  the  instrument  attached  to  the  ear. 
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Christmas  Customs 
the  World  Over 

Continued  from  Page  7. 

Among  the  common  people,  an  old  Eng- 
sh  custom  prevails.  The  peasants  gather 
t  the  noblemen's  doors,  singing  carols, 
nd  eagerly  accept  the  gifts  of  coin 
hrown  to  them  from  the  windows.  This 
-  called  in  Russia  the  Kolenda. 

HOW  THE  JEW  REGARDS   CHRISTMAS 

About  the  time  when  Christians  cele- 
rate  the  Christmas  season  the  Jew  cele- 
rates  his  "Hanukah  Festival,"  the  date 
f  which  is  determined  by  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar. The  synagogue  and  home  are 
luminated;  religious  songs  of  joy  re- 
pund  everywhere;  Sabbath  schools  have' 
leir  festivals ;  young  folks  hold  their  spe- 
ial  entertainments ;  the  old  freely  mingle 

ith  the  young  in  the  joys  of  synagogue 
nd  home. 

i  Lighted  candles  were  a  feature  of  this 
ncient  "Harukah"  or  Feast  of  Lights.  It 
;  likely  that  lights  were  twinkling  in 
yery  Jewish  house  in  Bethlehem  and 
ifazareth  at  the  very  time  of  the  birth  of 
hrist. 

But  while  the  spirit  of  rejoicing  is 
trgely  the  same  with  Christian  and  Jew, 
le  inspiring  cause  of  it  is  widely  dilfer- 
it.  The  Christian  celebrates  the  birth  of 

im  Who  is  the  Son  of  God.  The  Jew  cele- 
rates  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of 
le  Maccabees.  This,  of  course,  preserved 
udaism.  and  made  the  birth  of  Christi- 
nity  possible. 

The  signs  are  not  wanting  that  sooner 
r  later  the  Jewish  Festival  of  Lights  and 
hristmas  as  the  holy  appeal  for  Peace 
a  Earth  will  no  longer  fall  on  different 
Even  now  the  feeling  that  moves  all 
hristendom  to  joyous  sentiments,  has 
)und  welcome  in  many  Jewish  house- 
aids,  and  its  theological  implications 
ue  been  forgotten  in  the  sweeter  melo- 
ies  which  it  has  dedicated  to  the  uni- 
;rsal  humanities. 

THE  DAY   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN* 

Throughout   Great   Britain,    Christmas 

the  great  week  of  the  year.  It  is  the 
le  week  when  scattered  families  are  re- 
nited,  when  tender  memories  and  old 
jsociations    are    revived,    when    friend 

eets  friend  with  cheery  expansiveness, 
striking  contrast  with  the  character- 
tic  reserve  of  the  English  nature.  Busi- 
es is  practically  suspended  in   London 

r  the  five  days  succeeding  Christmas 
ve. 

There  is  nothing  left  of  the  obsolete 

gies  which  so  offended  the  Puritan  ele- 
ent  in  +he  times  of  Cromwell.  It  would 
i  an  unimaginable  English  monarch  who 
ould  forbid  any  observation  of  the  25th 
December.  The  example  is  set  by  the 
lyal  family  of  the  ideal  way  to  spend  the 
Appy,  merry  Christmas-tide  which  the 
;ople  cherish. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  King  and  Queen 

pass  the  holiday  quietly  at  Sandring- 

im,  and  there  to  give  personal  super- 

sion  to  the  distribution  of  gifts.  Their 
ajesties  observe  the  best  English  tradi- 
ons  by  attending  services  on  Christmas 


Why  Henry  Newsome  Built  a  Greenhouse 


M 


R.  NEWSOME  lives'on  his  little  farm 
at  Saint  Thomas,  {Ontario.  Perhaps 
you  know  him.  If  you  do,  you  know  how  care- 
fully he  goes  about  everything  he  does,  which 
makes  him  a  pretty  safe  man  to  follow. 

To  use  his  words:  "I  grew  tired  of  work- 
ing like  sixty  half  the  year,  and  then  the  other 
ha  f  working  half-time,  trying  to  keep  busy 
working.  So  I  made  up  myjmind  to  build  a 
little  greenhouse,  and  try  my  hand  at  raising 
out-of  season  vegetables.  I  bought  the  materials 
from  your  concern  for  a^house  35  x  60  feet,  and 
erected  it  myself. 


'  Have  I  made  it  pay?  '  you  ask  Well,  if  it 
hadn't  paid,  would  I  be  giving  you  this  order 
for  enough  more  material  to  make  the  house 
twice  as  lon<;  ?  " 

Why  don't  you  follow  Mr.  Newsome's  idea, 
and  farm  extensively  outdoors  part  of  the  year, 
and  intensively,  in  one  of  our  greenhouses,  the 
rest  of  the  year  ? 

Make  money  every  month  instead  of  for  a  few 
months. 

Let  us  go  into  every  phase  of  the  proposition 
with  you,  and  during  the  long  winter  e\enings 
you  can  be  doing  some  figuring . 


Jo^§j)urnham(a 


Limited,  of  Canada 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

Royal  Bank  Bldg.,    TORONTO  Transportation  Bldg.,  MONTREAL 

Factory — St.  Catharines,  Canada 


The  requirements  of  farm  homes  have  been 
carefully  considered  in  the  making  of  the 
"Percival"  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Heaters,  Com- 
fort and  Economy  being  the  first  considera- 
tion, with  ease  of  control.  The  Percival 
Stoves,  Ranges  and  Heaters  are  attractive  in 
design  but  not  too  elaborate.  They  give  a 
great,  comforting  heat  with  small  fuel  consump- 
tion, and  are  moderate  in  price. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  and  see  a  Stove,  Range 
or  Heater  that  will  just  suit  your  requirements 
and  purse. 

We  also  manufacture  the  famous  Percival  Plows, 
Wheelbarrows  and  Road  Scrapers  Canada's  Best.  Ask 
for  catalog,  showing  the  advantages  of  these  products, 

THE  PERCIVAL  PLOW   &   STOVE   COMPANY,    LIMITED 

MERRICKVILLE,  ONTARIO 


At 
Moderate 
Prices 


Easy  on  Fuel 


EXCELLENT  ENGRAVINGS  AT   LOW  RATES 

AXT'E  have  in  stock  a  large  number  of   cuts  which   have   been   used   in   the  editorial 
columns  of  this  publication.      Any  person  desiring  any  of  these  can  secure  them 
at  greatly  reduced  prices,  in  some  cases  for  less  than  the  original   photographs   cost   us. 
Make  your  selection  from  either  past  or  current  issues  and  write  us. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  TORONTO,  CANADA 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 
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No  Falling  Horses 


Wl 


th 


RED  TIP  Calks 


<J  Give  your  horses  a 
chance  this  winter. 
Save  them  from  broken 
legs,  bruises  andsprains 
that  are  caused  from 
slipping  and  falling  on 
slippery  roads  during 
winter. 

<I  In  a  few  minutes  your  horses 
can  be  safeguarded  against  ac- 
cidents. 


Red  Tip 


HORSE 

SHOE 

CALKS 


will  give  your  horses 
confidence  and  help 
them  over  the  slipper- 
iest road  in  comfort. 
They  will  save  money 
for  you.  Your  dealer  or  horse- 
shoer  can  supply  you.  Get  them 
and  be  rid  of  one  big  Winter 
trouble  now. 

Write    for    our    Booklet    AB.      It    tells    how 
Bed    Tips    will    prevent    accidents. 

The  Neverslip  Mfg.  Co. 

559  Pius  IX  Ave.  Montreal 

U.  S.  Factory,         New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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J.  B.   MORIN'S 

VIGORA 


Tli  is  remedy  cures  horses  of 
broken  wind,  low  debility,  skin 
diseases,  vermin,  and  of  all  ill- 
nesses of  the  throat,  bronchial 
tubes  or  lungs,  etc. 
Mr.    J.    B.    Morin:  Ancienne   Lorette. 

Two  of  my  horses  were  sick,  one  with  broken  wind, 
the  other  with  a  very  bad  cough.  After  having  treated 
them  with  Vigora  I  found  them  completely  cured  and 
they  have  recovered  nil  of  their  former  vigor.— Elzear 
Etol      idle.  Price   58  cents  per  bottle. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  particulars  of  its 
many    uses.     Write 

J.  B.  MORIN,    Wholesale   Druggist 
412  St.  John  Street  Quebec  City.   Que..  Can. 


morning  at  Sandringham  church,  which  is 
prettily  decorated  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens. The  choir  sings  Gounod's  "Bethle- 
hem," and  familiar  hymns,  such  as  "Hark. 
the  Herald  Angels  Sing,"  and  "0  Come, 
All  Ye  Faithful."  The  religious  service  is 
followed  by  a  quiet  family  reunion,  a  pro- 
totype of  the  gatherings  in  humbler  homes 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

UNDER  THE  SOUTHERN   CROSS. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "the  old  order  changeth,"  better 
understood  than  in  the  antipodes  at 
Christmas  time.  Instead  of  frost  and 
snow  and  ice,  there  is  bright  sunshine  with 
a  temperature  114  in  the  shade;  in  lieu  of 
huge  house  fires  and  hot  dinners,  there  is 
the  picnic  party  by  land  and  water.  The 
plum  pudding  is  exchanged  for  ice  cream, 
as  one  grows  cool  on  the  shore  of  river  t 
lake. 

In  Australia,  the  English -have  adhered 
to  their  home  customs.  Nothing  suits 
them  but  to  have  the  Christmas  feast  as 
in  England.  The  chief  dish  is  roast  beef. 
A  bullock  is  killed  the  night  before  Christ- 
mas and  cut  up.  It  is  salted  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  at  that  hour  the  roast 
is  put  on  the  fire. 

Native  Australian  children  have  no 
idea  of  a  Christmas  in  a  colder  northern 
climate,  with  frosts  and  snow,  skating  and 
Christmas  trees,  and  when  a  visitor  from 
America  was  telling  a  little  group  that 
snow  was  soft  and  white,  one  little  tot 
asked:   "Like  cotton  wool?" 

On  Christmas  Day  churches  are  beauti- 
fully decorated,  and  special  music  is  in 
order.  Although  the  weather  is  mostly 
oppressively  hot,  the  services  are  well 
attended.  Men  go  in  white  ducks  with 
Alpine  straw  hats,  and  ladies  don  their 
lightest  summer  attire.  It  is  later  in  the 
day  that  summer  resorts  take  on  the 
appearance  of  picnicking  grounds. 

New  Year's  Day  is  also  a  public  holi- 
day, and  out  in  the  cheery  sunshine  Aus- 
tralians begin  the  New  Year.  What  can 
better  equip  them  for  its  obstacles?  Es- 
sentially the  country  is  new,  and  the  out- 
of-door  life  of  its  inhabitants  is  the  best 
antidote  for  all  fustiness,  the  finest  pre- 
server of  youth,  and  the  true  cause  of 
their  buoyancy  of  disposition. 

In  Chile,  South  America,  Christmas 
Eve  is  the  time  of  celebration,  and  the 
Christmas  tree  the  attraction,  among  old 
and  young  alike  of  the  poorer  classes. 
These  gatherings  are  usually  held  in  the 
patio  or  inner  court  of  the  church  house, 
roofed  with  glass,  floored  with  cement, 
and  seated  with  rude  wooden  benches. 
Ragged,  poor,  and  often  hungry-looking, 
there  shines  in  the  faces  of  the  young- 
sters of  the  schools  a  reverence  and  ap- 
preciation rarely  seen  in  our  land. 

And  so  every  land  has  its  own  way  of 
celebrating  this  great  festival.  The  mode 
must  be  adapted  to  the  climate  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  people  of  the 
country  are  living.  But  the  form  of  feast 
matters  little.  In  the  heart  of  all  is  the 
earnest  desire  to  commemorate  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Christ 
after  Whom  the  great  day  is  named. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction.    I 

Gomhauft's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Cappe4  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Farasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,    Sore  Throat,   etc,  it  is  Invaluable. 

Xverv  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  prive  satis  action.  Price  SI. 50 
per  bottio.  Sold  by  drutr^ists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charpr-s  paid,  witn  full  directions  fr  r 
its  use.  C;rsend  for  descriptive  circular-. 
testimonials,  etc    Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Power  and  Hand 

Clipping  Machines 

For  clipping  Domestic  Animals — Horses.  Mules, 
Cows,  Dogs,  and  Sheep  Shearing.  Flexible 
Shafts  and  Clipping  Machine  Parts. 

"  Gillette  "   Cutters  are  Unexcelled. 

Enquire  of  and  order  through   your  dealer. 

Gillette  Clipping  Machine  Co. 

110-114  West  32nd  St.,    New  York,  U.S.A 


BIG  FEATURES—  3 

Combined  in  no  other  SHOCK  ABSORBER 

There  is  a  bit  advantage  in  the 
1— TELESCOPING  DUST  CAP— lt'duckt" 
the  blow  of   the    fender.     The  TELESCOP- 
ING DUST  CAP  makes  room  for 
2— LONGER  and  STRONGER  SPRINCi- 
which  eire  the  TEMCO  a  big.  exdusiie  ad- 
rantaee  orer  others.     But  not  only  are  they 
LONGER  AND  STRONGER  SPRINGS,  but 
they       are      DOUBLE     SPIRAL 
SPRINGS,  and    made  c. 
Crucible  Vanadium  Steei.      The? 
couldn't     be      longer.       They 
couldn't  be  stronger. 
3— RADIUS     LINKS    prevent   side-sway. 
Most   SHOCK    ABSORBERS   "lop''     one 
wayortheother.  but  TEMCOS  are  uncom- 
promisingly    erect.      RADIUS 

••  LINKS  hold  them  straight. 

TEMCOS     Eire    the    utmost     in 
smooth     riding.       They      satis'? 
fully.     There  is  really  r. 
compare  with  them.     REMEMBER.  TEMCOS  are 
less.     Require  no  oiling  or  adjusting. 

LOOK  SHARP.  Mr.  Dealer,  and  see  that  you  tell 
TEMCO  SHOCK  ABSORBERS  and  not  trouble. 
Let  your  competitor  sell  trouble  but  you  sell 
Temcos. 

THE  CANADIAN  TEMCO  SALES    CO. 
INGERSOLL.     ONTARIO 


The  House  of  Your  Dreams:  bygenevieve 


T 


It  Should  be  a  Thing  of  Beauty,  Based  on  Practical  Utility,  and  it  Can  be 

Realized  Only  by  Planning  it  Yourself 


HE  architect 
has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a 
person  who  charms 
beauty  out  of  sticks 
and  stones.  The 
man  and  woman 
who  build  their  own 
house  do  something 
more  than  that; 
they  put  into  per- 
manent shape  one 
of  the  dearest 
dreams  of  their 
lives.  They  give  ex- 
istence to  a  piece  of 
creative  work  more 
important  than  a 
picture  or  a  book, 
for  the  new  house 
is  to  be  inseparably 
linked  up  with  the 

whole  of  the  family  life.  It  should  be 
a  thing  of  beauty,  but  the  beauty  must 
rest  upon  the  practical  basis  of  utility.  A 
plan  arranged  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience, durability  of  construction, 
economy  and  appropriateness — out  of  all 
these  must  grow  the  picturesqueness  and 
individuality  of  design  that  make  our 
homes  our  own. 

In  the  house  shown  here,  we  have  a 
charming  simplicity,  carried  out  along 
bungalow  lines.  The  greater  part  of  the 
house  is  almost  two  full  storeys,  giving 
ample  head  room  upstairs  but  a  snug,  low, 
bungalow  effect  comes  from  the  hipped 
down  corner  of  one  end  of  the  roof,  the 
quaint  projecting  dormer  over  the  porch 
and  particularly  the  way  in  which  the 
porch  is  built  in  to  the  house  instead  of 
of  being  a  kind  of  attached  afterthought. 
The  substantial  pillars  appearing  as  a 
continuation  of  the  wall  give  the  porch  an 
unusually  sheltered  appearance. 

The  interior  arrangement  is  compact 
and  convenient,  and  is  designed  particu- 
larly for  a  farm  family.  The  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  make  the  living-room  a 
place  where  the  whole  family  will  want  to 
spend  their  leisure  time.    The  room  is  a 


The   layout   of   the   ground   floor. 


While  the  greater  part  of  the  house  is  almost  two  full  storeys,  a  snug,  low,  bungalow  effect 
comes  from  the  hipped   down -roof  and  built-in   porch. 


little  larger  than  any  of  the  others  with  a 
large  bay-window  across  the  front  and  a 
group  of  three  in  the  side  wall;  this  ar- 
rangement gives  a  sunny  exposure  at  al- 
most any  time  in  the  day.  By  placing  the 
chimney  where  it  touches  the  kitchen,  din- 
ing-room and  living-room,  we  can  have  it 
accommodate  a  fireplace  in  both  the  liv- 
ing-room and  the  dining-room,  if  desired, 
as  well  as  to  take  care  of  the  kitchen  stove. 
If  a  house  built  after  this  plan  were  to  be 
heated  by  stoves  another  chimney  would 
have  to  be  built  between  the  washroom 
and  the  office. 

The  position  of  the  office  is  particularly 
good.  Visitors  can  be  brought  in  through 
the  hall  from  the  front  door,  and  the 
farmer  or  his  men  can  come  through  the 
wash-room.  The  convenience  of  the  office 
in  a  farm  house  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 
Besides  making  a  quiet  retreat  for  the 
man  himself,  it  can  be  made  into  a  com- 
fortable little  private  sitting-room  for 
business  callers,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
office  in  reality,  with  a  desk  and  filing 
cabinet  and  a  place  for  a  hundred  more  or 
less  important  papers  that  would  be  likely 
to  get  lost  in  the  current  of  the  regular 
routine  of  the  house. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  back  part  of 
the  house  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures is  the  wash-room.  It  is  built  in  such 
a  relation  to  the  kitchen  that  the  plumbing 
system  is  easily  put  in,  the  two  sinks  con- 
necting with  the  one  pipe.  By  putting  in 
a  stove  all  the  laundry  work  could  be  done 
here,  while  the  troublesome  collection  of 
overcoats,  rubbers  and  the  like  which 
usually  find  their  way  to  corners  of  the 
kitchen  would  be  taken  care  of  with  very 
little  trouble. 

No  pantry  is  included  in  the  lay-out. 
With  a  wash-room  to  take  some  of  the 
work  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  with  a  dumb- 
waiter and  kitchen  cabinet,  there  will  be 
less  walking  necessary  in  doing  the  house- 
work, and  one  room  less  to  keep  clean  than 
where  we  have  a  pantry.  We  have  tried 
to  cut  out  all  unnecessary  traveling  by  a 


convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  kitchen 
stove,  sink  and  cup- 
board. 

The  dining-room 
is  also  placed  con- 
venient to  the  kitch- 
en with  the  door 
only  a  few  feet 
from  the  range. 
The  woman  who 
has  to  prepare 
meals  for  a  large 
family  will  find  her 
work  lessened  still 
more  by  having  a 
dinner-wagon  o  r 
little  serving  table 
with  cleats  around 
the  edge  and  set  on 
wheels.  All  the  hot 
dishes  can  be  put 
on  this  and  wheeled  into  the  dining-room 
at  once,  and  the  table  can  be  cleared  in 
the  same  way. 

The  stair  arrangement  is  planned  for 
the  greatest  economy  of  space,  the  stairs 
turning  at  a  landing  halfway  up.  The 
space  under  the  second  run  being  made 
into  a  coat  closet.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
in  looking  at  the  drawing  of  the  house 
that  under  the  first  "flight,"  we  have  an 
outdoor  entrance  to  the  cellar. 

UPSTAIRS   AND  BATHROOM 

The  plan  of  the  upstairs  explains  itself. 
We  have  four  good-sized,  well-lighted  bed- 
rooms, with  a  clothes  closet  off  each  and  a 
bathroom.  The  arrangement  of  the  closets 
is  planned  to  cut  into  the  rooms  as  little  as 
possible  and  to  use  space  where  the  head- 
room is  cut  down  by  the  slope  of  the  roof. 
The  bathroom  being  almost  directly  over 
the  kitchen  and  washroom  gives  a  direct 
plumbing  system,  and  would  require  very 
little  piping  if  the  kitchen  range  were 
used  for  heating  the  water  tank.  In  the 
planning  of  the  modern  farm  home,  the 
bathroom  is  one  of  the  first  features  to 
be  considered. 
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Second  floor  plan. 
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Stron/ter  than 
leather-half> 
the  cost. 


The  Man  on  the  Job 

Continued  from  Page  12. 


Take  oo  chances  on  a 
halter.  Once  a  colt 
breaks  or  pulls  out  of 
a  halter  he  learns  ;i  bad 
habit.  You  can't  get 
greater  strength  than 
Griffith's  Giant  Halter 
under  $2.00.  You  can't 
find  any  halter  to  hold 
better. 

Examine  Griffith's 
Giant  at  your  dealer's 
and   see   why. 

The  harder  a  horse  pulls  the  tighter  he 
is  held,  you  can  see  that.  And  you  can 
see  the  strength— strongly  sewn  doub  e 
harness  leather  or  russet  belting  leather  - 
a. id    '•_>   inch   hard   tested   rope. 

MANY  MORE  MONEY-SAVERS 

Get  your  dealer  to  show  you  Griffith's 
goods.  Get  a  list  from  him,  or  write  to 
us  for  it.  if  he  can't  give  you  one.  Mention 
this  paper  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied. 

G.  L.  GRIFFITH  &  SON 

72  .  Waterloo  Street  -  Stratford 


nsist  on  "  GOOD  LUCK  "  Brand 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

■   "       41   to  48  per  cent.  Protein 
IT     MAKES    RICH    MILK 
Write  for  feeding  directions  and  prices  to 

CRAMPSEY&  KELLY,  776  Dovercour  t  Rd,  Toronto 


,£^'^'M& 


Well    Fed     Starved 


Plants  get  the  great- 
est part  of  their  feed, 
and  their  growth,  from 
the  soil.  If  you  give  the 
crop  you  sow  the  exact 
Plant-Food  it  requires 
to  grow  and  ripen,  you 
can  count  on  a  strong 
stand  and  a  rich  harvest. 

Nothing   can  be  more 
exact  in    its  results  than 
the    use  of     the 
right  quan- 
tity and 
the  right 
brand  of 


Gl'NNS 
LIMITED, 

'^1      (i  1111  lis      Ull. 

wet    Toronto. 

aui  interested  in 
GUNN8  Sure-Crop  Fertiliser 


Fertilizer 


If  years  of  cropping 
have  used  up  the 
Plant-Food  in  the  soil, 
you  must  supply  com- 
mercial Fertilizers  to 
replace  it. 

Do  you  understand 
how  to  do  this  profit- 
ably ? 

"Bumper  Crops"  is 
just  the  book  to  show 
what  Plant  -  Foods  to 
use  for  each  crop  and 
how  to  use  them,  to  get 
the  best  returns. 

FREE,  if  you  use 
this  coupon. 

Shur-crop 


harvest  with  a  view  to  securing  informa- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  one  variety  over 
another.  This  experiment  will  be  con- 
ducted for  a  period  of  three  years  and 
the  average  results  secured  should  prove 
of  great  value  to  the  corn  growers 
throughout  the  Province. 

Similarly,  experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted with  potatoes  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  many 
undesirable  varieties  and  the  more  general 
use  of  potatoes  of  a  better  quality  and 
higher  yields.  A  great  variation  is  al- 
ways found  in  the  presence  of  the  ele- 
ments which  go  to  make  up  the  plant  food 
in  the  =oil.  It  may  be  the  absence  of  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  or  nitrogen,  and 
through  careful  tests  the  District  Repre- 
sentative is  enabled  to  locate  the  element 
or  elements  that  may  be  wanting  and  sup- 
ply a  remedy.  Experiments  in  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  the  use  of  new  crops  here- 
tofore unknown  in  that  district,  the  feed- 
ing of  livestock,  etc.,  are  also  -eceiving 
attention. 

CO-OPERATING   WITH   THE   INDIVIDUAL 

While  the  District  Representative  may 
be  busy  with  his  experiments,  demonstra- 
tions, meetings,  and  the  like,  the  indi- 
vidual wants  of  the  farmer  are  not  ne- 
glected. The  farmer  is  always  welcome 
at  the  representative's  office  to  discuss 
matters  pertaining  to  his  farm  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  find  several  farmers  in  the 
outer  office  awaiting  their  turn.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  when  the  farmers  are 
getting  ready  for  their  season's  work, 
there  are  cases  on  record  where  as  many 
as  fifty  farmers  have  called  at  an  office  in 
one  day  for  information  along  various 
lines.  In  addition  to  this  his  correspon- 
dence contains  many  requests  for  infor- 
mation which  always  receive  prompt  at- 
tention. Sometimes  the  matter  demands 
a  visit  to  the  farm.  It  may  be  to  survey  a 
field  to  be  drained,  instal  a  water-supply 
system,  plan  the  interior  of  a  stable, 
superintend  the  planting  of  an  orchard, 
investigate  the  outbreak  of  some  insect 
pest.  In  fact  there  is  no  end  to  the  varied 
nature  of  requests  received. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
the  work  of  the  District  Representative  is 
confined  entirely  to  the  adult  farmer;  on 
the  contrary  a  large  part  of  his  time,  espe- 
cially during  the  past  three  years,  has 
been  devoted  to  the  younger  generation. 
In  this  connection  the  School  Fair  is  be- 
coming a  more  and  more  important  factor. 
This  movement  was  inaugurated  in  1912. 
and  its  development  since  that  time  has 
been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  Dur- 
ing che  season  just  ended  234  fairs  have 
been  conducted,  representing  2,291  rural 
schools  and  48.38(5  children.  The  total 
number  of  entries  at  these  fairs  amounted 
to  approximately  120,000.  There  were 
51,243  plots  cared  for  by  the  children  on 
their  home  farms,  and  6,868  settings 
of  eggs  were  supplied  to  the  children  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  totai 
attendance,  including  parents  and  adults, 
amounted  to  about  155,000.   These  figures 


show  the  wonderful  development  of  this 
movement,  which  has  been  made  possible 
only  by  the  hearty  co-operation  between 
the  District  Representative,  teachers,  in- 
spectors, trustees  and  parents. 

THE   "JUNIOR   FARMER"   MOVEMENT 

This  development  means  much  more 
than  mere  figures  would  seem  to  imply: 
it  means  that  the  children  of  our  rural 
schools,  who  are  to  be  the  farmers  of  to- 
morrow, are  learning  the  importance  of 
good  seed.  They  are  becoming  familiar 
with  noxious  weeds  and  insects,  and  meth- 
ods for  their  eradication.  They  are  learn- 
ing the  proper  methods  of'cultivation  and 
they  are  developing  executive  ability 
through  the  management  of  the  school 
fairs — in  fact  they  are  being  made  to; 
realize  that  agriculture  is  a  science 
worthy  of  serious  study  and  thought.  If 
the  interest  which  has  been  aroused  in  the 
children,  who  have  taken  part  in  these 
school  fairs  continues  to  bear  fruit,  it 
augurs  well  for  the  future  agriculture  of 
our  Province.  Apart  from  the  value  of  the 
fairs  to  the  children,  the  inspection  of 
their  plots  on  their  home  farms  has 
brought  the  District  Representative  in 
touch  with  many  farmers  whom  he  would 
otherwise  not  reach.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  children's  plots  have  served  as  object. 
lessons  to  the  parents  and  in  many  cases 
seed  propagated  from  that  supplied  the 
children  through  the  Department  ol 
Agriculture  is  now  being  used  on  the 
farm. 

The  District  Representative  is  also  de 
voting    his    energies    to    interesting   the 
young  men  in  agriculture.    In  every  com- 
munity there  are  many  young  men  whe 
either  lack  time  or  money  to  attend  the 
Ontario    Agricultural    College,    and    foil 
such  as  these  the  District  Representative 
conducts  an  annual  course  in  agricu 
covering  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks 
These  courses  are  held  in  a  different  place, 
each  year,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  countj 
are  served.     These  courses  are  made  a; 
practical    as    possible    and    branches   oil 
study  of  special  irterest  to  each  distric' 
are  featured.    That  these  courses  are  be 
ing  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  fact  tha 
last  year  1,155  of  our  young  farmers  f.t 
tended.    The  success  of  these  courses  ha: 
resulted   in   a  young:  farmers'  movemer. 
known  as  the  "Junior  Farmers'  Improve 
ment    Association."     The   object   of  thi 
association  is  to  organize  these  young  me' 
into   a    consolidated    working  body.  wh< 
would  co-operate  with  the  District  Repre 
sentative  in  field  crop  and  feeding  com 
petitions,  experiments,  and  various  othe 
lines  of  work  of  importance  to  the  district 

NEW   INCOME  FROM   FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE: 

From  a  financial  standpoint  the  Distric 
Representative  has  also  demonstrated  hi 
value.    Lambton  county  presents  a  strik 
ing  example,  for  in  this  county  the 
cultural  development  during  the  past  fe^ 
years    has    been    nothing    short    of   pher 
omenal.     Six   years   ago   there   were  no 
enough  potatoes  produced  in  the  tow 
of  Sarnia  to  supply  twenty-five  per 
of  the  home  needs.    Since  that  time  I 
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sands  of  tons  of  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables have  been  shipped  from  that  town- 
ship each  year.  These  vegetables  were 
shipped  in  carload  lots  to  the  markets  of 
Northern  Ontario.  This  industry  has  de- 
veloped under  the  direction  of  two  co- 
operative vegetable  growers'  associations 
(organized  in  1910  by  the  District  Repre- 
sentative. 

In  fruit  growing  in  Lambton  county  the 
development  has  been  even  more  marked. 
Five  years  ago  the  apple  industry  in 
Lambton  county  was  largely  neglected. 
Drchards  were  unkept  and  what  little 
ifruit  was  produced  went  to  swell  the 
pockets  of  unscrupulous  buyers.  To-day 
n  that  county  there  are  nine  co-operative 
fruit  growers'  associations,  and  apples 
ire  being  shipped  out  by  the  carload,  add- 
ng  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of 
:hat  district. 

With  this  development  has  naturally 
followed  a  great  increase  in  the  value  of 
and.  Before  Lambton  found  itself  as  a 
'ruit  county,  excellent  peach  land  could 
je  procured  for  $25  per  acre.  To-day  that 
;ame  land  cannot  be  purchased  for  less 
,han  $100,  and  where  planted  in  trees  is 
/alued  at  $300  per  acre.  Even  at  this 
■aluation  the  district  still  holds  wonderful 
>pportunities  for  the  investor. 

THE  OUTCOME  OF  THE  CORN   SHOW 

When  the  District  Representative's 
>ffice  was  opened  in  Essex  county  seven 
rears  ago,  very  little  attention  was  given 
o  the  growing  of  improved  varieties  of 
•orn.  A  few  of  the  more  progressive 
armers  were  selecting  their  seed  sys- 
ematically  each  year,  but  the  great  ma- 
ority  were  growing  "just  corn."  As  this 
Jvas  the  most  important  crop  grown  in  the 
outhern  part  of  the  province,  the  District 
Representative  undertook  to  put  this  in- 
lustry  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  The 
irst  step  taken  was  to  organize  the  On- 
ario  Corn  Growers'  Association,  which 
ield  its  first  exhibition  in  the  winter  of 
908.  The  quality  of  corn  shown  was  of  a 
ery  indifferent  character  and  the  varie- 
ies  were  much  lacking  in  uniformity, 
iince  that  time  an  annual  show  has  been 
eld  with  increasing  interest  each  year 
nd  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  quality 
f  the  exhibits. 

Until  recent  years  the  bulk  of  the  seed 
orn  grown  throughout  the  province  for 
ilage  purposes  was  imported  from  the 
Inited  States,  but  to-day  conditions  have 
hanged  very  materially  in  this  respect, 
nd  the  demand  for  Ontario  seed  corn  is 
ecoming  greater  each  year.  As  might 
aturally  be  expected,  the  development  of 
ie  seed  corn  industry  has  had  an  influ- 
nce  on  land  values.  Farmers  from  the 
tates  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  in 
omparing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
s  ability  to  produce  corn  for  seed  and  the 
rice  of  the  land  per  acre  with  that  of 
neir  respective  States,  have  realized  the 
reat  possibilities  in  the  southern  part  of 
ur   Province,   and    many   families   have 

ttled  here  during  the  past  three  years, 
his  fact,  coupled  with  the  interest 
roused  among  the  older   residents,  has 

suited  in  increasing  the  value  of  the 
verage  farm  land  from  35  to  40  per  cent., 

$65  to  $100  per  acre,  and  from  present 
idications  the  price  will  go  considerably 
igher. 


BovriL,  the  Money 

Om«£im  Bovrilis  a  big  money-saver  in  the  Kitchen. 
It  turns  into  tempting  dishes  the  food  that 
would  not  get  eaten  otherwise.  And  its  body-building 
powers— just  what  you  need  these  hard  times — are  ten 
to  twenty  times  the  amount  taken.     It  must  be  Bovril. 


S.H.B. 


St.  Lawrence 

Diamond ' '    Icing 
Sugar  for  the  Holiday 
cakes,  etc.,  etc. 


St    Lawrence  Sugar  Refineries, 
Limited 

Montreal 


Just  Like 
a  Suck- 
ing Calf 

THE   Empire  way 
is   the    natural    way 
The    milk    is    drawn    in 
spurts  as   by   a    sucking 
calf      This  action  is  produced 

by  natural  atmospheric  pressure 
Compressed  air  is  harsh,  irregular 
Bmpire  milking:  is  a  gentle,  uniform 
movement  that  cows  respond  to  gen- 
erously. They  stay  fresh  longer  and 
give  more  milk. 


EMPIRE 

MECHANICAL  MILKER 


One  double  or  two-cow  unit  takes  care  of  20  tc 
30  cows  per  hour  One  man  can  operate  two 
double  units.  No  costly  or  elaborate  installa 
tion.  Only  one  tank— only  one  pipe  line. 
Operation  is  simple  and  economical.  Install  the  Empire 
and  make  your  dairy  modern,  efficient,  profitable,  sani- 
tary—money-making and  labor-saving 

Clip  Coupon  NOW  and  Mail  to 
The  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited. 

TORONTO  or  WINNIPEG 

Please  send  me  the  Empire  Mechanical  Milker  Booklet  pj 

[Name  _ 

|  Address.. 
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Linking  Prairie 
With  Ocean 

Winnipeg  Cochrane  Quebec 

Montreal  St.  John  Halifax 

Charlottetown  The  Sydneys 


OPERATE  OVER  4,000  MILES  OF  RAILWAY 

Transcontinental  Railway 
Intercolonial   Railway 

Prince  Edward  Island  Railway 
St.  John  and  Quebec  Railway 

iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiii 


Montreal  and  Halifax      Toronto  and  Winnipeg 

The  National 

(Tri-weekly  Service) 

A  New  train  via  a 

N  ew  route 
through    a    New- 
country. 


Illliiililllillllllll 
H.  H.  MELANSON 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  District 
Representative  touches  the  educational 
social  and  financial  sides  of  rural  life  and 
should  consequently  make  for  an  all-round 
betterment.  Efforts  along  practical  lines  I 
to  increase  the  farm  crops  are  funda- 
mental to  any  improvement  in  rural  con- 
ditions and  this  can  be  accomplished  to  a 
considerable  extent,  through  diffusion  of 
information  and  better  methods.  With 
this,  however,  should  go  an  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  the  aesthetic  side, 
broadening  the  outlook  so  often  to  pre- 
scribed and  encouraging  activities  along 
social  lines.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
District  Representative  can  do  every- 
thing nimself,  but  he  can  start  something. 
He  can  help  the  people  to  help  themselves. 
He  appreciates  the  co-operation  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  working,  and  should  re- 
ceive it. 

A  Ben  Davis  Endow- 
ment 

Continued  from  Page  14. 

last  year.  Owing  to  the  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  a  new  barn,  the 
orchard  work  was  somewhat  neglected 
But  two  rows  down  through  the  centre  ol 
an  orchard  were  trimmed  out  in  March 
very  severely.  The  fruit  this  year  was  c 
revelation.  On  the  pruned  trees  the  appi< 
was  large,  well-colored,  and  most  tempting 
with  very  few  culls  or  No.  2's.  The  un 
pruned  tiees  bore  fruit  not  over  half  a 
large  and  not  nearly  so  well  colored,  whil. 
the  culls  were  heavy.  Evidently  the  Be> 
Davis  should  be  heavily  pruned  to  ge 
big  results. 

Mr.  McBrien  uses  a  power  sprayer  out 
fit.  It  consists  of  a  200-gallon  tank  and  i 
two-cylinder  pump  with  two  lines  of  hose 
The  engine  is  a  2^-h.p.  gasoline  motoi 
The  outfit  is  mounted  on  a  set  of  truck 
with  broad-tired  wheels.  There  is  also 
tower  and  a  two-inch  suction  hose  for  fiT 
ing  the  tank.  The  tank  is  filled  by  th 
engine.  Three  applications  of  spray  mi? 
ture  are  used  in  these  orchards. 

The  first  consists  of  a  lime-sulphur  mi> 
ture  diluted  with  water.  This  spray  i 
used  just  before  the  buds  open.  It  is  use 
for  San  Jose  Scale,  scab  or  black  spot  an 
canker. 

The  second  application  is  made  just  b< 
fore  the  blossoms  open.  The  mixture  fc 
this  spray  is  made  up  of  lime,  sulphur  an 
arsenate  of  lead.  It  is  used  as  a  pr 
ventive  for  leaf  spot,  codling  moth  ar 
other  biting  insects. 

The  third  application  is  made  immed 
ately  after  the  blossoms  drop  and  befo 
the  calyx  closes.  This  mixture  is  the  san 
as  the  second  spray  and  is  used  for  tl 
blister  mite  and  aphids. 

Mr.  McBrien  and  sons  do  the  packii 
themselves.    Extra  men  are  hired  to  pic 
In  this  way  a  good  grade  of  apple    - 
ways  insured.   A  gang  of  five  or  six  m> 
will   pick   and   pack   from   forty  to  fif 
barrels  of  Ben  Davis  a  day.    These  a 
all    packed    ready    for    shipment.     T 
grades  only  are  packed.  Xo.  1  and  N 
The  culls  sre  sold  to  an  evaporator.  Tl 
year  instead  of  throwing  them  in  a  p 
on  the  ground  they  were  placed  in  bam 
and  brought  to  the  barn  where  they 
put  into  large  bins  to  await  shipment 
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By  GRASMERE 

"That  time  of  year.  .  .  . 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang." 

— Shakespeare. 

The  farm  in  December  is  not  a  dreary  place.  Quite  the  reverse.  The 
whole  joy  of  the  universe  seems  centred  in  the  good  old  farm  home,  around 
whose  fireplace  gathers  the  happy  family  at  night.  The  joys  of  a  successful 
season's  work  are  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  the  big  heart  of  the  farm 
home  beats  true.  The  calls  of  distressed  humanity  do  not  go  unheeded.  The 
well-filled  basket,  the  kindly  letter  and  parcel  post,  as  well  as  the  dollars  are 
being  silently  sent  on  their  missions  of  relief. 

Beside  this  picture,  how  poor  are  the  gains  of  selfish  greed  and  a  more 
selfish  enjoyment  of  the  Christmas  time  where  the  very  spirit  of  the  day,  is 
other-worldliness. 

And  note,  the  voting  day  comes  in  our  municipal  elections  soon.  The 
trail  of  the  serpent  can  be  seen  in  many  rural  places  and  by  many  a  fireside. 
Many  a  farmer  can  be  a  St.  George  this  month,  with  his  spear-head — the  vote. 
Let  us  make  the  old  farm  better  because  we  have  lived  on  it. 


WITH   THE   PIGS 

Do  not  crowd  too  many  feeding  pigs 
into  one  pen. 

Sleeping  on  cold  cement  has  put  many 
a  herd  off  their  feet. 

Plenty  of  exercise  and  sunlight,  pay 
well  in  growing  pigs. 

Ventilate  wisely.   Foul  air  costs  money. 

If  the  sows  run  in  the  barnyard,  see 
that  a  boss  sow  does  not  get  all  the  feed 
and  jam  the  others. 

Shut  the  drafts  of  cold  air  away  from 
the  floors. 

A   scrub   feeder   is   not  better   than 
scrub  pig — both  are  money-losers. 

Keep  charcoal,  salt,  and  sulphur  where 
the  pigs  can  get  at  it  regularly. 

Spray  the  pens  with  zenoleum  and  clean 
out  regularly. 


WITH  THE  HORSES 

Have  your  stables  been  sprayed  to  kill 
lingering  vermin? 

Have  no  draughts  in  the  stable,  but 
see  that  the  ventilation  is  first-class.  It 
takes  less  "food  if  pure  air  is  present. 

Do  not  let  the  colts  lose  flesh  in  order 
to  save  a  few  days'  feed. 

The  chief  concern  is  the  colt  now.  Box- 
stall  him  if  you  can  but  let  him  out  into 


the  yards  or  paddocks  as  often  as  possible. 

The  fall-born  foal  brings  almost  pure 
gain  to  the  farmer. 

Do  not  tie  the  colt  with  a  poor  halter. 
Bad  habits  begin  early. 

It  might  be  well  to  wash  with  zenoleum 
the  colts  as  they  come  in  to  the  winter 
quarters. 

Feed  liberally  with  such  roots  as  tur- 
nips, carrots  or  potatoes  while  the  change 
from  grass  to  dry  feed  is  being  made. 

Beware  of  feeding  too  much  hay.  Be- 
yond a  certain  mark  it  is  pure  loss. 

a      WITH  THE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Have  you  figured  out  your  milk  cow 
rations  yet? 

Good  cows  now  command  $100  or  near 
it. 

Do  not  trust  the  handling  of  the  milk- 
ing machine  to  unreliable  men. 

Where  cows  are  not  out  in  the  paddock 
every  day,  a  good  cleaning  should  be  given 
with  a  brush. 

What  about  stanchions?  Let  us  know 
what  you  think  of  them. 

If  the  milk  shipped  to  the  city  has  been 
sour  many  times,  where  lies  the  trouble? 

Never  mind  the  profits  made  in  indus- 
trial stocks  and  war  munitions,  the  dairy 
cow  can  beat  them  all  in  the  long  run. 


FURS 


YOU 

owe  it  to  yourself  to  obtain 
the  Highest  Market  Prices 
for  your  Raw  Furs.  Write 
for  our  authentic  Price 
List— TO-DAY— Sure. 

Make    a   Trial    Shipment. 


MAX  WULFSOHN 

Strictly  an  American  House 

122-124-126  West  26th  St. 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 


FURS 


Make  Money 
On  Raw  Furs 


You  can  make  money  on  the  war  if 
you  send  your  raw  furs  to  us.  Europe 
can't  get  furs  at  home  this  year,  and  the 
demand  is  heavier  than  ever,  because  of 
the  fashions.  We  have  four  branches  in 
Europe  and  numerous  connections,  and 
can  get  higher  prices  there  than  others 
can.  We  pass  these  higher  prices  on  to 
those  we  buy  from. 

Try  Us  and  Find  Out 

Send  us  your  first  shipment  on  trial. 
You  will  get  a  check  by  return  mail  which 
will  prove  to  you  that  we  can  make  more 
money  for  you  on  your  whole  season's 
catch. 

TRAUGOTT  SCHMIDT  &  SONS 

228Monroe  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Moscow— Paris— Leipzig — London 


RAW  FURS 

Extra    high    prices  paid  for    Skunk,    Lynx, 
Foxes,  Wolf,  Beaver,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  FREE 

Sticht-Singer  Fur  Co.,  Inc.,  fcVw'Wiuc 


RAW  FURS! 


RAW  FURS! 


B.  LEVINSON 

281-283  Alexandra  Ave..        WINNIPEG 

Ship  all  your  furs  and  beef  hides  to  above  address. 
Highest  price  paid.  Write  for  price-list.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ON 


CANADIAN    RAW    FURS 

Therefore  can  pay  HIGHEST  PRICES 

PROMPT  PAYMENT 

WM.  J.   BOEHNER    &    CO. 

159-161-163  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


7S 


SEND  YOUR  RAW  FURS  TO  US 

A  shipment  will  satisfy  you  that  we  pay  higher 
prices  than  any  other  house  in  the  business  on  an 
honest  and  liberal  assortment.  We  have  over 
22,1 names  of  Trappers  and  Shippers  of  Raw- 
Furs  on  our  list,  which  is  sufficient  guarantee  of 
our  reliability.    Write  for  Price  List  "  F." 

The  George  Monteith  Fur  Company 

21  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto 

Reference— Standard  Bank  of  Canada 

We  are  the  largest  exclusive  dealers  in  Canadian 

Raw  Furs  in  Canada 


RAW  FUR  SHIPPERS 

Ship  your  Raw  Furs  to  a  re- 
liable house  where  you  are 
assured  of  an  honest  assort- 
ment at  highest  market  prices. 
Write  for  our  price-list. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed   or 
goods   returned 

EDWARD  POLLAK  &  CO. 

280  St.  Paul  St.  West         MONTREAL 


RAW  FURS 
AND  HIDES 

At  all  times,  whether  Peace  or  War,  you 
will  do  better  by  shipping  Raw  Furs  to 
the  fastest  growing  Raw  Fur  House  in 
Toronto.  We  pay  highest  prices  for  raw 
furs.  We  also  pay  all  express  charges  and 
remittance  same  day  as  shipment  received. 

All  prices  and  quotations  given  by  personal 
letter.  We  have  orders.  It  will  pay  yon 
to   ship   to   as. 

BRITISH  RAW  FUR  CO. 

28J,  West  Market  Street  -  Toronto 


Canadian  Raw  Furs 

I  am  a  born  Canadian  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, and  am  appealing  to  my  countrymen  to  be 
partiotic  and  get  the  highest  prices  that  are  paid 
in  America  by  selling  to  a  home  buver,  and 
furthermore  under  the  license  of  the  Ontario 
Government. 

Ask  for  Price  List   A. 

H.  D.  CAMPBELL 

25  JARVIS  STREET         -  TORONTO 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

The  man  or  woman  who  studies  his 
dairy  herd  will  make  it  a  source  of  profit 
and  pleasure  Use  plenty  of  good  bed- 
ding, and  clean  out  thoroughly  each  day. 

Ventilate,  whitewash  and  keep  down 
dust. 

MUTTON  AND  WOOL 

Arrange  feed  troughs  for  the  sheep  so 
they  cannot  get  their  feet  in  them.  Sheep 
are  particular. 

Do  not  allow  flock  to  go  down  in  flesh 
before  stable  feeding  begins. 

If  you  do  not  love  your  sheep,  sell  them 
at  once. 

Arrange  the  feeding  racks  so  that  fod- 
der will  not  be  carried  over  the  backs  of 
the  sheep. 

Each  ewe  should  have  about  eighteen 
inches  of  rack  room. 

Dip  with  zenoleum  before  the  ticks  get 
on  the  big  drive. 

WITH  THE  POULTRY 

As  the  days  shorten  keep  the  hens  busy 
all  the  time  they  are  off  the  perches,  by 
throwing  whole  or  cracked  grain  into  a 
deep  litter  on  the  floor. 

If  a  wet  mash  is  given  there  should  not 
be  enough  of  it  to  entirely  satisfy  the 
birds  or  they  will  stand  around  in  a  cor- 
ner instead  of  taking  their  exercise. 

If  the  house  is  dark,  make  it  lighter  by 
whitewashing  the  interior  walls.  The 
easiest  way  to  apply  this  is  with  a  spray 
pump.  The  addition  of  a  little  zenoleum 
to  the  lime  will  incidentally  help  to  ex- 
terminate insect  pests. 

Don't  forget  to  keep  a  dust  box  in  the 
laying  house  and  to  set  it  where  it  will 
receive  the  sun  most  of  the  day. 

Fresh  air  is  the  most  important  poultry 
food.  The  curtains  or  windows  should  be 
closed  only  in  very  cold  weather  or  during 
a  storm. 

Hens  which  remain  on  the  roost  longest 
in  the  morning  and  return  first  at  night 
are  not  good  layers.  Also  laying  hens  are 
good  feeders.  If  you  find  a  hen  on  the 
roost  early  with  only  a  half-filled  crop, 
you  are  safe  to  consider  her  best  qualities 
in  a  pot  pie. 

Beware  of  new  corn.  It  may  be  safely 
fed,  however,  if  it  is  parched  in  the  oven. 
Warm  corn  is  a  gentle  stimulant  and  a 
popular  chicken  relish. 

If  it  hasn't  been  done  before  it  is  not 
too  late  now  to  bank  up  the  poultry  house 
to  stop  draughts,  and  to  mend  any  leaks 
in  the  roof. 

This  is  the  month  to  buy  breeding 
geese,  as  they  need  to  be  mated  several 
months  before  the  laying  season  begins. 

Geese  require  only  a  rough  shelter  and 
are  profitable  when  they  can  have  a  wide 
range. 

For  the  Christmas  market  geese  should 
be  fattened  several  weeks.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  shut  the  birds  into  rather  small 
yards  and  feed  them  a  ration  of  three 
parts  corn  meal  to  one  part  bran  with 
some  beef  scraps  and  an  abundance  of 
water.  Don't  neglect  to  visit  your  near- 
est large  poultry  show.  You  will  be  almost 
certain  to  pick  up  some  valuable  informa- 
tion as  well  as  having  a  good  time. 


TRAPPERS! 

Furs  Are 
Higher! 

We  pay  big  prices  for  Fox,  Wolf, 
Beaver,  Fisher    and    White  Wease! 

and  special  prices  for  fancy  skins 
of  all  kinds.  Ours  is  an  old  estab- 
ished  firm  and  we  have  the  best 
market  and  outlet  for  furs  in 
America.  Right  now  the  demand 
for  raw  furs  of  all  kinds  is  enor- 
mous and  prices  are  'way  up. 
You'll  make  more  money  by  ship- 
ping to  us.  You  are  guaranteed 
liberal  grading,  full  value  and  a 
square  deal  on  every  shipment. 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  ship- 
ping tags.  Means  money — so  act 
quick.     Write  today  sure! 

NATIONAL  FUR  &  WOOL  CO. 

Dept.  431  ST.  L2UIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


STOP— LOOK— LISTEN 

Mr.  Trapper  and  Hunter: — 

You  can  go  further,  and  do  no  better.  We 
pay  top  prices  for  RAW  FURS,  give  honest  as- 
sortment, charge  no  commission  or  expressage. 
We  hold  goods  separate  if  you  wish.  Glad  to 
keep  you  posted  on  furs  for  the  season.  Just 
drop  us  a  line. 

PHILIP  ROTHENBERG 

Est.   1903  144  W.  25th  St..  New  York  City 

Reference:     Dun's,  Bradstreet's.  German    Exchanee.  and 
Garfield  National  Bank 


Ship  Your  Furs  To  Us 

We  Can  Satisfy  You  Sure 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  Canadian 
Raw  Furs,  especially  Foxes,  Beaver,  Lynx, 
Fisher,  Rats  and  Ermine,  and  all  other  furs 
for  which  we  are  always  prepared  to  pay  top 
market  prices       Write  for  price  list  now. 


XvtV^^-^ 


1  18  West  27th  St.  1  08  West  Austin  A»e 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Shit  to  Nearest  House 

A   Quarter  of   a   Century  in    the    Raw    Fur 
Business 


There    is    an    excellent    demand    in    Ca- 
Furs.     Wo  will   buy   your  fur?   outright 

-  gnment.     We  pay  the  best  market  prices. 
especially  for  fane;  furs. 

Write  to-day  for  our  price  list  and  deal  with  ■». 
HARRY    I.KVY.    265    Ttli    Ave..   New    York    lit? 


FA  KM  E  R'S    MA  (J  A  ZINK 


'UTTING  AWAY  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

Before  the  automobile  is  put  away  for 
he  winter  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
nd  the  bright  parts  covered  with  boiled 
nseed  oil  to  prevent  rusting.  Then  jack 
L  up  to  prevent  any  weight  coming  on  the 
ires. 

:he  window  garden 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  bulbs  for  win- 
er  blooming. 

The  paper  white  narcissus,  Due  Van 
^hol  tulips,  the  Chinese  lily  and  single 
lyacinths  may  be  grown  in  water.  Nearly 
ill  the  bowl  with  fine  pebbles,  let  the 
^ater  barely  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
mlbs,  and  add  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal. 
Ul  the  bulbs  named,  except  the  Chinese 
ily  should  be  set  in  a  cool,  dark  place  un- 
il  they  have  made  a  heavy  growth  of 
oots. 

When  potted  bulbs  are  brought  into 
leat,  do  not  expose  them  to  bright  light 
|.t  first  nor  keep  them  very  warm.  Water- 
,ng  with  warm  water  will  hasten  the 
J;-rowth  but  it  is  best  to  keep  the  plants 
irom  direct  sunlight  until  the  flowers  be- 
fin  to  open. 

The  Easter  lily  should  be  started  not 
later  than  the  first  of  December  in  order 
o  have  it  in  bloom  on  Easter  Day. 

When  chrysanthemums  have  ceased 
looming,  they  may  be  cut  back  and  stored 
n  a  cool  place  under  the  greenhouse 
renches  or  even  in  a  cold  frame. 

More  house  plants  suffer  from  over 
han  from  under  watering.  When  the 
oil  becomes  dry  water  should  be  given 
intil  it  runs  into  the  saucer.  No  more  will 
ie  needed  until  the  soil  is  dry  again. 

When  mold  appears  on  the  pots  they 
hould  be  washed  or  evaporation  will  be 
hecked. 

The  best  plants  for  a  shady  window  are 
he  begonias,  rubber  plants,  camelias, 
erns  and  the  ivies. 

If  plants  become  frozen  they  should  be 
lipped  in  cold  water  or  sprinkled  as  soon 
s  discovered  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  out 
f  the  sun  until  they  have  thawed  out. 

GENERAL  NOTES 

If  not  already  attended  to,  all  the  fowls 
hat  have  been  allowed  to  roost  outdoors 
nust  now  be  trained  to  go  in  the  house  at 
iight,  or  there  will  be  trouble  with  frozen 
ombs  and  wattles,  to  say  nothing  about 
he  loss  of  eggs. 

Take  advantage  of  every  clear  day  in 
nishing  up  such  outdoor  work  as  is 
eeded.  Leaky  roofs  or  cracks  in  the  walls 
.'ill  be  very  costly  neglects  during  the 
eason  when  heavy  snows  are  falling  and 
erce  winds  blowing. 

Ducks  prefer  staying  out  in  their  runs 
11  night,  and  this  is  best  for  them  during 
he  summer  season,  but  they  are  better 
rotected  in  well-ventilated  sheds  or 
ouses  durine  the  winter  season. 

The  greatest  difficulties  confronting  the 
uccessful  raiser  of  pigeons  seem  to  be  in 
ecuring  good  breeding  stock  and  finding 

good  market  for  the  produce  of  a  small 
ock. 

Common  pigeons,  allowed  their  free- 
om,  are  less  prolific  and  produce  smaller 
quabs. 

There  are  two  methods  of  mating, 
atural  and  forced.    Under  natural  mat- 
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Get  "More  Money"  for  your  Foxes 

Skunk,   Muskrat,  Lynx,   Raccoon,   Fisher,  Wolves,  Beaver, 
White  Weasel  and  other  Fur  bearers  collected  in  your  section 

SHIP  YOUR  FURS  DIRECT  to  "SHCBERT"  the  largest  house  in  the  World 
dealing  exclusively  in  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS,  a  reliable— responsible 
—safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  reputation  existing  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a 
century,"  a  long  successful  record  of  sending  Fur  Shippers  prompt,  SATISFACTORY 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  "SCbe  fehtiuert  Shipper,"  the  only  reliable,  accur- 
ate market  report  and  price  list  published.     Write  for  it— NOW— it's    FREE. 

A      R      SHIIRFRT      Inr        25-27  WEST  AUSTIN  AVENUE 
.rA.     U.    OnUDLRl,     inc.,     Department  C389,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Funsten 


TRAPPERS 


GUIDE 


jgFREE 

mm 


Pays  Cash  for  FURS 

Prices  Higher  ThisYear 

Big  Money  in  Trapping  skunk,  coon,  mink,  musk- 
rat,  fox,  etc.    You  can  trap  furs — we  teach  you  how. 
Funsten  Animal   Baits  guaranteed  to  increase 
your    catch,  j  $1.00   a  can  postpaid.     The   Funsten 
Perfect  Smoker  "smokes  'em   out."    Price  $1.50; 
parcel  post  30  cents  extra.     Both  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  money  back.    Traps  at  factory  prices. 
PpFP   3  books  in  one  (trapper's  guide — game  laws — 
Imtt  supply   catalog).     Tells  how,   when,  where  to 
trap,  how  to  remove,  prepare  and  ship  skins.     Will  send  you 
fur  market  reports,  shipping  tags  and  big  book  FREE — Write  to- 
day.   We  tan  hides  and  furs  for  coats,  robes  and  garments. 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. ,  796  Funsten  Bldg., St.Louis,  Mo. 


Take  No  Chances  With  Your  Furs. 


Why  send  your  furs  here  and  there,  in  search  of 
higher  prices,  and  trust  yourself  to  the  mercy  of 
people  who  make  glittering  promises  to  you,  when  you  can  send  them  to  us?  We  have  added  to  the 
earnings  of  thousands  of  raw  fur  trappers  and  shippers  by  giving  them  top  prices  and  high  grading. 
Thousands   come   to   us  every   year   with   their  furs. 

Big  Money  This  Year!  Don't  tempt  fate  this  year,  when  the  chances  for  big  money  are  better  than  ever,  because  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  which  has  cut  off  the  foreign  supply.  Your  furs  are  made  into  garments  which  bring  big  profits. 
You'll  get  the  benefit  of  this  if  you  ship  to  us.  Settle  your  problems  once  and  for  all  by  finding  out  the  best  market  in 
the  country  for  your  furs  every  year.  We  are  the  largest  handlers  of  silver  fox.  Let  us  advise  you  how  to  get  the  best 
price   for   your  skins.     Write  for  our   FREE    Market   Reports   and    Price    Lists. 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPORTING  AND  FUR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Dept.  Ul ,  425-427  Decatur  Street.  New  Orleans,  La. 
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AW  FURS  WANTE 


By  A.  SUSKIND  &  CO., 


111-113  West    25th  Street 

NEW    YORK,   N.Y. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID.  LIBERAL  ASSORTMENT 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST.     IT  IS  FREE. 


\m 


GEO.  I.  FOX 


278  SEVENTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Honest  Assortment.     Prompt  Return*. 
Write  for  price  list 


H 
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


JVe&  Fur  Profits  for  You 


You  get  ;i  double  return  by  sending  your  raw  furs  to  us.  Highest  prices. 
Valuable  premiums  in  addition.  We  are  the  biggest  fur  and  wool  house  In 
America.  We  have  45-year-old  connections  with  the  largest  fur  manufacturers 
in  the  world.  We  have  to  have  plenty  of  good  furs,  and  know  that  we  have  to 
pay  good  prices  to  get  them.  We  pay  express  charges.  We  send  you  your  money 
at  once.  And  we  give  you — 
PR  VV Automatic  Revolvers,  Guns,  Traps,  Etc. — Our   profit-sharing_  plan  not 


only  gets  you  top  cash  prices,  but  also  gives  you,  free,  rifles,  shot- 
guns, traps  and  other  things  you  want.  So  don't  be  tempted  to  send  any  furs 
elsewhere.  Write  for  our  Fur  Market  Reports,  'Price  List  and  List  of  Premiums. 
Also  for  the  magazine,  "The   Fur  Club   News."     All  sent   free.  (18) 

Largest  Fur  and    Wool    House  in   America. 
Dept.    156,   1117-1125    W.   35th    St.,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 


S.   Silberman  &  Sons 


(fjf  Shippers  and  Trappers 

1     We  Buy  for  Cash  and  Pay      ffi|  |^^  6^ 

Highest  Prices  forallkindsof  ■■  |af  ^, 

Send  today  for  our  Free  I  wllw 
Price  List  and  let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  actually  pay  more 
than  any  other  house  for  Fine  Fox,  Mink,  Marten,  Rat,  Lynx, 
Wolf  and  all  other  Furs,  Hides  and  Ginseng. 

We  offer  you  best  facilities  in  America  for  handling  all 
your  furs.    Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Shippers'  Tags. 
No  commission  charged. 
ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY,  Dept. 436  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


RAW 
FURS 


RED,    WHITE,     BLUE    CROSS,    SILVER, 

BLACK  FOXES,   BEAVER,   LYNX,    ETC. 

Wanted  from  all  sections  of  Canada. 


Every  raw-fur  shipper  who  is  looking  for  a  better  outlet  for 
his  raw  furs  should  write  at  once  for  our  price  list.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  pay  top  market  prices,  and  will  do  so  at  all 
times.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST— NOW  READY.     WE  BUY  GINSENG. 

QTRITPlf     fir     RftQQAIf       In/»         Exporters  of  and  Dealers  in   RAW   FURS. 
OlIlUlslY    <X     DV/OOAIV,    inC,     ISO  West  28th  Street,        -       NEW   YORK 


WE  TAN  £LL 

KINDS   OF  HIDES 

AND  FURS  FOR 

RUGS.   COATS 

AND  ROBES. 

ASK  FOR 

TANNING 

PRICE  LI  ST. 


WE  BUY 

AND  PAY 

THE  BEST 

PRICES   FOR 

HIDES  AND 

RAW    FURS. 


ASK  FOR 
LIST. 


WE    TAN    AND    MANUFACTURE    LADIES' 

HUDSON  SEAL  AND  MUSKRAT  COATS, 

AND  SELL  DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FUR  COAT  CATALOGUE. 

WHEAT   CITY   TANNERY 

TANNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
BRANDON  -  -  -  MANITOBA 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC 

are    promptly    relieved    with    inexpensive    home    treatment.      It 
absolutely    removes    the    pain,    swelling,    tiredness    and    disease. 
Full   particulars   on    receipt   of  stamp. 
W.    F.   YOUNG,   P.D.F.,   4S2  Lymans   Building,   Montreal,   Can. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  will  pay  highest  prices  for  your  catch 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

BEN  CORN,  267  7th  Ave.,  New  York 

RAW  FURS 


RAW  FURS 

We  will  pay  special  price  on  high-grade  furs. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

TAKCE  &  GORDON 

257  7TH  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK 


IDURTRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
\€*M     AND  GUIDE  FREE 


WEIL  PAYS  CASH  for  furs  and  remits  quicker  than 
any  other  House.  Furs  much  higher.  Big  money  trap- 
ing  Only  House  holding  shipments  5  days  without 
your  asking.  Our  Traoper'sGHde  is  as  different  from  others 
as  an  Auto  from  a  Stage  coach.  It's  Free.  Price  list  free. 
Ref.your  Bank.  In  business  4."i  vrs.  The  Square  Peal 
House.  WEIL  BROS.  &  CO.,  Bo*  A.]|Ft.  Wayne, Ind. 


ing  the  pigeons  usually  are  allowed  to 
select  their  own  mates,  which  is  usually 
indicated  by  the  male  billing  and  driving 
the  female.  Experienced  breeders,  how- 
ever, are  occasionally  deceived  in  selecting 
sex,  by  the  actions  of  the  birds. 

Pigeons  are  usually  mated  at  from  five 
to  nine  months  of  age. 

A  cold,  dry  cellar  is  the  best  place  for 
indoor  wintering  of  bees,  in  the  absence 
of  a  house  built  especially  for  the  purpose. 
Some  men  whose  colonies  run  up  into  the 
hundreds,  build  concrete  buildings  in  the 
side  of  a  hill  and  prefer  these  to  the  ordi- 
nary house  cellar.  But  where  the  number 
of  colonies  is  too  small  to  warrant  this 
added  expense,  the  next  best  place  is  the 
house  cellar;  but  even  this  will  need  spe- 
cial preparation  in  the  way  of  darkening 
the  windows,  and  a  special  antechamber 
to  temper  the  air  when  ventilation  is 
given,  as  it  will  have  to  be  given,  several 
times  during:  the  winter. 


Curbing  a  Balker 

How  To  Deal  With  a  Horse  That  Refuset 
To  Work 


THOUGH  balking  cannot  be  classec 
as  a  dangerous  vice  no  habit  tha 
horses  contract  is  more  intenseb 
provoking.  A  horse  that  is  a  confirmet 
balker  has  not  much  more  selling  valu< 
than  a  runaway  or  a  kicker.  Very  fev 
want  him  and  those  who  think  they  d> 
are  likely,  after  a  real  heart-to-heart  ex 
perience  with  him,  to  change  their  minds 
There  is  something  in  the  unbounded  per 
sonal  assurance  of  the  horse  that  quietl; 
and  sneeringly  refuses  to  do  his  worli 
which  is  even  more  exasperating  to  hi 
owner  than  the  most  spontaneous  an 
violent  outbreak  of  the  kicker  or  th 
runaway. 

The  vice,  however,  is  not  hard  to  trea 
or  to  cure.  There  is  no  question  tha 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  sayiu 
that  "there  is  always  good  stuff  in 
balker."  Let  us  consider  how  the  vice  i 
first  formed.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  contracte 
by  horses  of  considerable  nervous  energy 
dull,  lazy  animals  not  being  much  subjec 
to  it.  The  horse,  perhaps  from  standin 
still  too  long,  or  from  mere  excess  c 
energy,  is  impatient.  He  starts  before  hi 
driver  is  ready,  is  sharply  reprimande 
and  very  likely  is  jerked  by  the  rein: 
which  serves  only  to  increase  his  in 
patience  and  irritation. 

The  same  thing  happens  several  time 
By  this  time  his  brain  has  been  worke 
up  to  a  mixture  of  excitement  and  reser. 
mer.t  and  he  is  in  poor  condition  to  unde: 
stand  cleanly  what  is  required  of  him.  c 
to  carry  it  out  cheerfully  if  he  does  ui 
derstand.    Consequently  he  jerks  himse 
backwards  or  sidewise.  occasionally  lea] 
ing  into  the  collar  and  flying  back,  but  n< 
going  ahead  as  desired.    All  this  is  moi 
likely  to  occur   if  he  is  harnessed  to 
wagon  that  is  heavily  loaded,  but  it 
also  occur  when  he  is  hitched  to  a  ligl 
load.    Let  the  same  thing  happen  at 
times  and  a  confirmed  balker  is  the  - 

Horses  are  of  so  many  temperamer 
that  the  same  treatment  for  this  vice 
not  best  for  all.    This  much   is  cei 
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however:  Palliative  treatment  should  al- 
ways be  given  a  fair  trial  before  coercive 
measures  are  used.  A  man  should  be 
^uiet,  deliberate  and  gentle  in  his  move- 
ments when  with  the  horse,  avoiding  that 
nervousness  and  irritability  in  himself 
A'hich,  if  exhibited,  is  certain  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  animal.  When  the  horse 
is  started  it  should  be  done  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  after  he  is  ready,  and 
always  with  a  very  easy  rein.  If  in  this 
way  he  can  be  induced  to  start  and  the 
procedure  is  repeated  several  times  half 
the  battle  is  won,  for  his  temper  will  im- 
prove and  in  time  he  will  forget  to  balk. 
If  he  stops  on  the  road  try  to  fool  him  by 
faying  "whoa,"  then  get  out  of  the  vehicle 
and  pick  up  his  fore  foot  as  if  looking  for 
some  trouble  there,  hammer  upon  it  from 
jtime  to  time  with  a  stone,  holding  his  foot 
up  until  his  other  leg  is  somewhat  wearied. 
Then  get  into  the  vehicle  and  start  him  up. 

The  treatment  I  have  above  suggested 
is  by  no  means  always  successful,  scarce- 
ly fifty  per  cent,  perhaps  of  the  really  bad 
cases  of  balking  being  cured  in  this  way, 
but  since  it  is  the  best  kind  of  treatment 
if  it  does  work  it  should  be  given  a  fair 
trial  before  coercive  measures  are  resort- 
ed to.  I  have  owned  a  number  of  balkers 
during  my  life — never  hesitating,  in  fact, 
to  buy  a  horse  on  account  of  this  vice — 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  have 
been  entirely  cured  with  no  other  than  the 
simple  palliative  treatemnt  that  I  have 
here  mentioned. 

If  these  measures,  however,  are  in- 
effective, then  severer  methods  must  be 
used,  and  the  following  will  be  found  to 
give  good  results:  Unharness  the  horse, 
put  on  a  halter,  tie  the  hair  of  his  tail  into 
a  hard  Knot,  run  the  halter  rope  through 
the  hair  above  the  knot,  pull  it  until  his 
head  is  drawn  close  to  his  tail,  and  fasten 
by  means  of  a  single  turn  around  the  tail 
and  a  loop  that  can  be  undone  by  a  single 
jerk  on  the  end  of  the  rope.  This  is  im- 
Jportant,  for  it  will  not  do  to  tie  a  knot 
that  cannot  be  undone  when  desired.  Now 
touch  up  the  horse  with  the  whip  and  he 
will  begin  to  turn  around  in  a  circle. 
Presently  he  will  become  very  dizzy  and, 
if  the  treatment  is  continued,  will  fall 
down,  but  this  he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
do.  Watch  him  attentively,  and  when  he 
begins  to  show  signs  of  dizziness  untie  the 
halter  rope  by  giving  it  a  jerk  and  release 
him.  Now  while  the  horse  is  dazed,  con- 
ifused  and  dizzy,  as  he  always  is  after  such 
(treatment,  harness  him  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, get  into  the  wagon  or  buggy  and 
drive  on.  This  treatment  rarely  fails  of 
'the  desired  results.  Occasionally,  how- 
'ever,  an  especially  hardened  reprobate  is 
found  whose  case  calls  for  a  second  treat- 
men.  In  such  a  case  whirl  him  the  other 
way. 

In  the  application  of  this  treatment, 
and  in  fact  the  treatment  for  any  vice, 
we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  inferior  intelligence. 
However,  exasperating  the  horse  may  be, 
never  must  we  give  way  to  anger  or  im- 
patience. All  successful  training  is  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  limitation  of  the 
equine  mind.  It  is  easy  to  take  advantage 
of  these  limitations  when  they  are  rightly 
understood,  but  no  one  need  expect  success 
in  this  direction  without  the  exercise  of 


For  ANY  POWER  you   may  have,  there  is  a 
SUITABLE 

"RAPID-EASY"  GRINDER 

to  do  MORE   WORK   than   any    other— with 
your  Power 

In  sizes  from  6  inch  to  18  inch — in  styles  (patterns)  for  farmer's  own 
grinding,  for  Threshers'  Portable  Engines,  for  Custom  Mills. 
This  cut  shows  ONE  FAVORITE  STYLE— our  D-9  .'5/4  inch  and  D- 
11  inch  Custom  Grinders,  moderate  in  price  but  doing  FINE  WORK 
and  in  quantity.  Flat  Plates,  with  Centre  Breakers.  Guaranteed  will 
do  thousands  of   bushels  per   set.     Ask  for  any  information.     State  Power  you  use. 

Medals  and  Diplomas.  World's  Fair*. 
Chicago  and  Paris 

Western   Agents,  JOHN   DEERiE    PDOW    CO.,    LIMITED, 
Winnipeg,      Regina,      Saskatoon,      Calgary,      Edmonton,      Lethbridge. 


J.  FLEURY'S  SONS,  AURORA,  ONT. 


A  Really  Smooth-Cutting   Saw 

"Simonds  Crescent  Ground"  cross-cut  saws  will  cut  more 
timber  in  less1  time  and  do  il  smoothly,  easily,  skillfully, 
saving  time  and  labor.  Will  cut  10%  more  timber,  same  time 
and  labor  consumed,  than  any  other  brand  of  .saw  made  to- 
day. This  we  absoluti  ly  guarantee  and  stand  back  of  this 
statement. 

"Simonds  Cross-Cut"  saws  enable  you  to  push  as  well  as 
pull.  They  hold  their  cutting  edge  longer  and  prevent 
binding  in  the  kerf.  Keen,  Sharp,  Smooth,  Easy,  better  and 
longer  service  at  the  same  price  as  ordinary  saws. 


Get  a  "Simonds"  Saw  and  do 
some  fast  cutting  accurately  and 
easily — 'the  saw  that  keeps  its 
edge  longer. 

Write    us    for    descriptive 
catalogue. 

SIMONDS  CANADA  SAW  CO. 


Montreal 


Limited 
St.  John 


Vancouver 


You  set  the  hour—he'll  wake  you  up 


If  it's  two-thirty  to 
get  the  milk  to  town,  he 
calls  you  right  on  the 
dot.  If  it's  five  o'clock 
when  work  is  light,  Big 
Ben  lets  you  get  the  ex- 
tra sleep. 

Dodge  him  around — two  today 
— five  tomorrow  —  give  him  a 
thorough     try-out.       Any    hour 


you   say    suits    Big    B?n.      Just 
arrange  it  with  him  at  bed  time. 

It's  his  business  to  get  you  up  on 
time  and  he  doesit  loyally— punctu- 
ally— cheerfully.  He  stands  seven 
inches  tall;  has  great,  strong  keys 
that  ma!:e  him  easy  to  wind;  a  big, 
deep-toned  gong  that  makes  him 
pleasing  to  hear — a  round,  jollyface 
that  makes  him  easy  to  read. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  him,  a  money 
order  addressed  to  his  makers, 
Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,  will 
bring  him  to  you  postpaid.  $2.50 
in  the  States — in  Canada,  $3.00 
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"lit  starts  without  cranking / 


High  Tension  Magneto 
well  as   Batteries. 


as 


In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar equipment  of  batteries 

the  Renfrew  Standard 
gasoline  engine  is.  now 
equipped  with  a  high  ten- 
sion magneto.  This  means 
that  the  Renfrew  Standard 
now  has  two  complete 
ignition  systems;  each  on» 
entirely  independent  of 
the  other. 

With  this  dual  ignition 
equipment  the  Renfrew 
Standard  is  a  doubly  re- 
liable engine — one  that 
comes  as  near  to  givin.tr 
an  absolutely  perfect  ser- 
vice day  in  and  day  out 
as  it  is  possible  for  an  en- 
gine to  do. 

Do  not  confuse  this 
high  tension  magneto 
equipment  with  the  low 
tension  magneto  or  dyn- 
amo you  can  procure  with 
some    engines.      With    the 


low  tension  magneto,  un- 
like the  high  tension,  you 
cannot  start  the  engine 
without  batteries.  But 
with  the  high  tension  mag- 
neto you  can  both  start 
and  run  the  Renfrew 
Standard  without  the  aid 
of     batteries     should     the 


latter  become  weak  or  ex- 
hausted. 

More  high-grade  feat- 
ures, more  metal,  more 
strength,  more  service, 
more  value  for  your  money 
— that  is  what  you  get  with 
the  Renfrew  Standard. 

Engine  catalog,  describ- 
ing sizes  from  IVi  h.p.  to 
60  h.p.,  free  on  request. 

Renfrew  Machinery 
Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office   and  Works  : 

Renfrew,   Ont. 

Agencies  Almost  E  v 


STRIC 
LAID 


and  hi$ier 


This;  is  the  time  to  make  a 
real  profit  from  your  hens. 
An  egg  now  is  worth  two  in 
April  or  May. 

And  you  don't  have  to  be 
an  expert  to  make  your  hens 
lay  in  early  winter. 

Try  this.     We  take  the  risk. 

Put  PRATTS  POULTRY  REGULATOR 

in  the  mash.  A  cent  a  month  for  each  bird  is  all  it 
costs.  You  will  get  more  eggs,  your  hens  will  be 
more  active  and  healthy. 


Poultry 


B         0        ^^^^^^^^^  25c.      packages     and     larger 

£i  ^^^^^^^^  money-saving    sizes    up    to    25 

ib.    pails,    $2.50. 
Sold   at  ail   dealers  on   our   Money   Back   Guarantee. 


Regulator 


ROUP — Prevent  and  cure  this 
dreaded  disease.  Pratts  Roup  Rem- 
edy is  guaranteed  to  do  this — or 
your  money  back.  In  25c  and  50c 
packages. 

Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada  Limited 

6  8.   Claremont  Street,   Toronto    2 


160-Page 

Poultryniiin's  Hand- 
book will  help  you 
to  get  more  eggs. 
Worth  $1.00.  A 
copy  will  be  sent 
to  you  for 

10  Cents 


Pillls  the 
Largest 


Smit. 
Stump 
Pullers 

The  Smith  machine  pulls  the  largest  stumps  at  a  cost  of 
5c  each .  Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  special  offer. 

W.  SMITH  GRUBER  CO..  84  SMITH  STA..  LA  CRESCENT,  MINN. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnrr  DAAV 
pain  list  and  free  book  TlltC  BUUR 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second- hand,  *tS&  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

l*ept.  1*15.  Oalesbnrjr,  Kansas,  I'.s.a. 


that  calmness,  patience  and  good  judg- 
ment which  are  the  indispensable  accom 
paniments  of  good  horsemanship. 

The  ! 

Organized   Farmer 
and  Business 

Continued  from  Page  11. 

agriculture  grows  unconsciously  out  o 
harmony  with  the  man,  who  is  battlin 
out  on  the  prairie  with  the  elements  an 
with,  too  often,  the  fiercer  elements  of  th 
competitive  struggle  for  a  part  of  his  pr< 
ceeds.  Thus  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  a 
that  strange  ideas  prevail  about  the  ju< 
tice  of  the  whole  farming  movement. 

The  farmers  are  growing  also  Thei 
visions  are  widening  too.  It  would  t 
nonsense  to  suppose  that  they  hold  a  coi 
ner  of  even  economic  wisdom.  The  fact 
of  existence  must,  to  a  certain  extent  q 
postulated  by  them. 

"We  are  all  here  to  discuss  and  co-ope 
ate  in  the  future  of  our  country,"  sai 
Mr.  Henders,  president  of  the  Manitot 
Grain-Growers. 

"Farmers  have  broader  visions;  thf 
see  trade  questions  even  in  a  differei 
way,  than  they  did  ten  years  ago.  We  c 
object  to  some  things.  What  we  do  obje- 
to,  is  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  b 
business  interests  over  production  ar 
distribution  who  then  when  our  backs  a 
turned,  place  a  IV2.  per  cent,  burden  c 
us." 


Note.-    A    further   article  on   the  idea   behh; 
the  farmers   and    its   working  out  will 
1,1    January. — Editor. 


Increase  in  Alfalfa  Cultivatio 

There  is  nothing  in  modern  farmii 
which  holds  greater  promise  than  the  i 
creased  cultivation  of  alfalfa  in  regioi 
suitable  to  its  growth.  As  a  forage  pla 
and  as  a  restorer  of  fertility  to  the  sc 
it  is  gaining  friends  on  every  hand.  ( 
the  cultivation  of  alfalfa,  of  the  introdu 
tion  of  new  varieties,  and  of  new  metho- 
of  handling  this  useful  legume  the  Rut- 
New  Yorker,  whose  pronounceme- 
regard  to  the  latest  agricultural  develo 
nients  may  always  be  regarded  as  bo 
conservative  and  authoritative,  has  th 
to  say: 

"A  new  wave  of  interest  in  alfalfa 
spreading  over   the   Eastern    SI 
comes  with  the  spread  of  sweet  clover  ai 
trial   of   the   new    Siberian    varieties 
alfalfa. 

"The  Semipalatinsk  will  surprise  \o 
I  think,  after  the  first  year.   This  varie 
makes  abundant  hay  on  eight  inches 
rain,  but  as  to  what  these  alfalfas  * 
with  you  can  only  be  determined  by  actu 
trial.  It  seems  specially  adapted  for  trar 
planting  in  cultivator  rows,  as  it  is  su 
to  grow  even  in  the  driest  of  seasons.  I 
seed-shelling  habit  is  no  special  obje 
as  one  pound  of  seed  by  transplanting  w 
set  twenty  acres. 

"This  matter  of  transplanting  the  see 
lings  will  seem  like  a  small  thing  to  rnai 
of  our  "farmers.    Yet  we  believe  it  will 
quite  largely  practical  within  ten  year; 
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\fter   the    Christmas 
Dinner 

lories  That  Other  People  Have  Laughed 
Over 

CROSSING  A  BRIDGE  TOO  SOON 

Mr.  Harrison  had  been  invited  to  a 
hristmas  dinner  and  told  that  he  would 
e  expected  to  carve.  He  bought  a  cook 
ook  and  a  turkey  and  mapped  out  the 
ird.  Then  he  paid  for  a  couple  of  lessons 
rom  the  server  in  a  restaurant  where  he 
ften  ate,  and  felt  that  he  was  ready  for 
he  ordeal.  On  the  festal  day  he  awaited 
he  incoming  of  the  turkey  with  smiling 
elf-confiderce.  The  door  opened  and  in 
ame  the  maid,  bearing  a  huge  platter 
pon  which  was  a  little  roast  pig. 

A  CHANCE  TO  GET  EVEN 
"Going  to  Wombat's  wedding,  Jack?" 

ailed  his  friend. 
"Not  I,"  returned  Jack  grouchily.  "He 

ut  me  out  with  that  girl." 
"Well  come  on.  You  may  get  a  chance 

>  biff  him  in  the  jaw  with  an  old  shoe." 

HE  WAY  OF  RICH  PHILANTHRO- 
PISTS 

"Why  are  you  sobbing,  my  little  man?" 
iquired  the  kindly  man  of  the  little  boy 
,'ho  was  weeping  bitterly. 

"My — my  pa's  a — a  millionaire  philan- 
hropist,"  sobbed  the  child. 

"Well  I  can't  see  that  that  is  anything 
o  cry  about." 

"Yuh  can't,  can't  yuh?    He's  promised 

0  give  me  five  dollars  to  spend  at  Christ- 
nas  provided  I  raise  a  similar  amount." 

AN  AMBIGUOUS   WARNING 

The  Scotch  minister  rose  and  cleared 
is  throat  but  remained  silent,  while  the 
ongregation  awaited  the  sermon  in  puz- 
led  expectancy.  At  last  he  spoke: 

"There's  a  laddie  awa'  there  in  the  gal- 
3ry  a  kissin'  a  lassies,"  he  said.  "When 
e's  done  ah'll  begin." 

BLAMING  THE  WRONG  THING 

"Oh,  Mr.  Flipperly,"  she  exclaimed 
oulfully  to  the  great  artist  whom  she  had 
ust  met,  "do  you  ever  feel  an  awful  sense 
f  mysterious  oppression,  as  if  life  were 

burden  too  heavy  to  be  longer  borne  by 
he  chained  spirit  panting  to  be  free?" 

The  great  man  considered. 

"Well  now  that  you  mention  it,"  he  said, 

1  do  have  that  feeling  at  Christmas,  but 
always  attributed  it  to  the  plum  pud- 

ing." 

NATURAL  ENOUGH 
It  was  in  a  back  district  among  the 
ills  in  the  days  when  automobiles  on 
ountry  roads  were  a  novelty.  A  farmer 
nd  his  son  were  crossing  the  road  to  the 
other  place"  when  a  car  spun  around  the 
orner  and  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
saving  them  gaping  in  amazement,  and 
efore  they  could  gather  together  their 
stonished  wits  a  little  red  motor  cycle 
hot  past  them  along  the  same  trail. 
Good  heavens,"  exclaimed  the  father, 
who  would  ha'  thought  the  thing  had  a 
olt!" 


Get  Them 

NOW 


Eggs!  Eggs! 

Eggs! 


GILBERT 

HESS, 

M.D., 

D.  V.  S. 


Eggs  are  high  now.  Are  your  hens  laying  well  to 
make  up  for  the  scarce  egg  crop  during  moulting  ? 
With  no  green  stuff,  no  worms  or  insects  and  no 
exercise,  hens  must  have  a  tonic  during  the  winter  or 
they  won't  lay.  I  have  succeeded  in  compounding  a 
tonic  that  will  make  your  poultry  healthy,  help  hens 
lay  and  keep  the  egg  organs  active. 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

A  Tonic— Not  a  Stimulant 

Formula  printed  on  every  package 

I  have  had  Pan-a-ce-a  on  the  market  now  for  22  years ; 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  stood  the  test 
and  it  has  made  good  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  this 
country.  My  Pan-a-ce-a  has  in  it  blood  builders, 
tonics,  and  internal  antiseptics,  carefully  com- 
pounded, which,  from  my  lifetime  experience  as  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  doctor  of  medicine  and  success- 
ful poultry  raiser,  I  know  will  do  their  work. 

During  all  these  years  I  have  never  asked  a  single 
poultry  raiser  or  farmer  to  buy  my  Pan-a-ce-a  on 
claims  or  say-so,  but  on  a  genuine  money-back  guar- 
antee.    Here  it  is : 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will 
help  to  keep  your  poultry  healthy  and  help  to 
make  your  hens  lay.  that  I  have  authorized  my 
dealer  in  your  town  to  supply  you  with  enough  for 
your  Hock  and  if  it  doesn't  do  as  I  claim,  return 
the  empty  package  and   gel   your  money  back. 

U lbs. 35c;  51bs.85c;  121bs.$1.75;25-lb.  pail $3.50 (duty 
paid).     Pan-a-ce-a  costs  only  lc  per  day  for  30  fowl. 

My  new  poultry  book  tells  all  about  Pan-a-ce-a.      It's  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 


Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Your  cows,  horses  and  hogs  are 
pretty  apt  to  get  out  of  fix  during 
winter.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  con- 
tains tonics  that  improve  the  appetite 
and  tone  up  the  digestion,  laxatives 
for  regulating  the  bowels,  and  vermi- 
fuges that  will  positively  expel 
worms.  I  guarantee  it.  25-lb.  pail, 
$2.25;  100-lb.  sack,  $7.00  (duty  paid); 
smaller  packages  in  proportion. 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm 
stock.  Dust  the  hens  with  it,  sprinkle 
it  on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks,  or 
if  kept  in  the  dust  bath,  the  hen: 
will  distribute  it.  Also  destroys  bugs, 
on  cucumber,  squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage  worms,  etc.,  slugs 
on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes  in  handy 
sifting-top  cans,  lib.  35c;  3  lbs.  85c 
(duty  paid).     I  guarantee  it. 


A  ROOF  OF  =*= 

SOLID  METAL 


Th< 


Locked  light  on  four  sides,  Preston  Shingles  become 
a  solid  plate  of  metal  that  cannot  open  with  the  sag- 
ging of  the  roof.  Make  your  crops  weather-proof, 
fire-proof,  lightning-proof.     Build  with 

PRESTON  ^  SHINGLES 

ACORN    CORRUGATED    IRON 

FREE  Building  Service  to  Farmers.     Write. 

METAL  SHINGLE  AND    SIDING  CO.,  LIMITED,  Preston 
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'MADE  IN  CANADA' 


Ford  Touring  Car 
Price  $530 


A  bumper  Tcrop — of  pleasures  and  profits  is 
reaped  by  the  farmer  who  owns  a  Ford.  He 
has  broken  down  the  barrier  of  distance,  for 
himself  and  his  entire  family.  Now  after  the 
harvest — aren't  you  going  to  buy  that  Ford  ? 

The  Ford  Runabout  is  $480;  the  Coupelet  $730;  the  Sedan 
$890;  the  Town  car  $780.  All  prices  are  f.o.b.  Ford, 
Ontario.  All  cars  completely  equipped  including  electric 
headlights.      Cars  on  sale  at  Ford  Factory,  Ford,  Ontario. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


ANY     Man     or    Boy,     who     is     handy    with 
tools,  can    brighten   up  the  home  with  his 
own  work. 

Full  directions,  dimensions:  and  working  drawings  given  In  this  Book 
(BOOK  PAIiT  1)  for  Dining  Chair— Lamp  Stand  and  shade— Porch  Chair 
—  Tabouret  —  Morris  Chair — Hook  Hack  —  Library  Table — Candlestick — 
Novelty-Chair  —  Muyazine  .stand  —  I. aim  GTwiny —  Combination  llillinrd 
Table  and  Dai'cnport  Hook  Shehcs — lilackiny  Case  Tabouret — I'oll  Top 
Desk — Roman  Chair  Settee — Pyrnyraplier's  Table — Piano  Hench — Shaving 
Stand — Waste  Paper  liasket — Cellnrettc  Pedestal — Princess  Dresser — Side- 
board— Hall  or  Window-Seat — Plant  Stand — Bedside  Medicine  Stand — Hall 
Chair. 


THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE 


COMPANY,     LIMITED 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


News  Items 


The    estate    of    the    late    Robert    Brydoa,   of 
Seaham    Harbor,    was    recently    wound    up   by 
an    auction   sale.     He   was   noted  for   his  great 
Clydesdales,    and    the    sale    attracted    a    g 
many   of  the  best  Clydesdale  men  of  Scotland. 
At    this   sale   the   100   horses    reached    an   aver- 
age   of    $1,059.50,    a    record    which    has 
before    been    reached    in    the    history    of    tht 
breed.      Better   still,   a    half   dozen   reached  the 
average    price    of    $8,5C2.     Bonnie    Bueh< 
a    nine-year-old    son    of   Baron    of   BucL' 
that  sold  for  .S48.50O  recently,  was  sold  al 
sale    for    $20,250.      He    was    bought    by    .! 
Kilpatrick.      One    foai     out    of    Silver    Bangle 
and    by    Royal    Favorite,    sold    for   $1,128 
11   Clydesdale  colts   averaged  $329.50. 

The  Breeders'  Gazette,  of  Chicago,  is  re- 
ceiving subscriptions  for  a  Wing  memoria: 
[hat  is  proposed  to  be  raised  to  the 
Joseph  E.  Wing.  Subscriptions  are  coming 
in  small  amounts  from  the  admirers  of  Joe 
Wing  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it 
is  the  wish  of  his  widow  that  somethi:  _ 
the  shape  of  a  scholarship  in  agriculture  lie 
given  as  a  memorial  rather  than  a  monument. 

A  third  conference  is  being  held  in  Chicago 
from  Nov.  ^Jth  to  Dec.  2nd  on  "Marketing 
and  Farm  Credit."  The  joint  committee  on 
Rural  Credits  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  asked  to  attend  and 
to  participate  in  the  proceedings.  Pair, 
interest  is  attached  to  the  active  part  takeD 
by  the  National  Farmers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, which  recently  won  the  fight  against 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  grain  freight  rates, 
thus  saving  between  $0,000,000  and  $7,000^00 
annually  to  the  grain  growers  of  the  Middle 
.\'est   United  States. 

A  large  number  of  farmers   in   Canada  have 
taken    advantage    of    the    offer    of   the    Depart- 
ing n;   of  Agriculture  to  the  Ayrshire  Bri 
Association    to   record   the  nan 
so    as    to    protect    them    against    infringement 
ny    people    who    wish    to    use    the    same    name. 
In  case  a  name  is  asked   to   be  recorded  which 
has    not    the    right    to    seniority    to    hav. 
name,   as   some    other   farm    may    have   it,  the 
thing  is  settled  by   the  department  thems 

A.  P.  Stevenson,  who  by  his  persistent  be- 
lief in  fruit-growing  in  Manitoba  has  earned 
for  himself  the  name  of  Manitoba's  fruit 
wizard,  has  picked  150  barrels  of  apple- 
year  from  his  orchard  at  Dunstou.  His  prin- 
cipal winter  varieties  are  the  Hibernal  and 
iisiiekoff.  Altogether  he  has  20  varieties.  He 
has  also  kept  his  house  going  on  fresh  straw- 
berries picked  from  his  own  "Everbearing" 
vines  in  November.  Verily  Manitoba  must  be 
dipping   into   the  fruit   belt. 

Principal    Reynolds,    of   the   Manitoba 
cultural    College,    is   already    making   headway 
in    his    new    work.      After    a    recent    trip    over 
the    prairies,    he    has    come    to    the   con' 
that    the  M.A.C.   should  extend  its  energ 
directing    farmers    into    more    mixed    fa: 
activities,  in  order  to  make  all  the  year 
markets,    prevent    a    wheat    congestion    in   the 
fall,    better   regulate  the  farm   labor  situation, 
and    help    to   supply    Manitoba's   local   demand 
for    foodstuffs. 

J.  J.  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  1 
Farmers  of  Ontario;  C  W.  Gurney,  of  Pari- 
Ont,  director  of  the  Co-operative  Apple 
Growers'  Association  of  Ontario:  H.  B.  Cowan 
of  Peterboro,  and  F.  M.  Chapman,  editor  o 
the  Farmer's  Magazine,  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Grain  Growers  held  in  Winnipeg  last 
month. 


A.   tall  <    -     l    small    v      - 


FARMER'S     MAGAZINE 


FOCi:     on  request- Set  of  beautiful  Art  Postcard.  (PURITY   GIRLS).      Mail  us  Postcard  to-day— 
f  KILL    DeptM  c      WESTERN    CANADA    FLOUR  MILLS  CO.,  Limited— Head    Office,    Toronto 


EVERYBODY  SMOKES 

OLD   CHUM 

PIPE  TOBACCO 


"OLD  CHUM"  is  the  "chum"  of  more 
pipe  smokers  than  any  other  tobacco 
smoked  in  Canada. 


CANADA'S 
FAVORITE 
SMOKING 
TOBACCO 


For  nearly  half  a  century 


